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for  the  statement  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
while  in  business  at  Hew  Salem  with 
William  Berry,  read  "Rollin' s  Ancient 
Histor."  Wm,  M.  Thayer,  in  his  book,  "Prom 
Pioneer  Home  to  the  ^Vhite  House,"  adds 
that  Lincoln  borrowed  books  of  this 
character  from  V/illi^am  and  Bovlin  G-reen, 
and  from  Mentor  Graham, 
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R.  J.  MATCHETT, 

PBINTEB. 


TO  THE  FVBLIC. 


To  attempt  any  laboured  panegyric  of  an  author  of  so  distinguished  cele- 
brity as  RoLLiN,  would  be  an  arduous,  as  well  as  superfluous  undertaking. 

His  profound  erudition,  the  benevolence  of  his  intentions,  but  above  all, 
the  piety  of  his  sentiments,  which  clash  with  no  sect  or  party  among  Chris- 
tians, have  already  placed  him  high  in  the  annals  of  fame,  and  have  procur- 
ed his.  writings  an  universal  perusal. 

A  peculiar  felicity  has  attended  Rollin  as  an  author.  His  various  perform- 
ances have  not  only  been  perused  with  avidity  by  the  public  at  large;  they 
have  also  merited  the  applause  of  the  learned  and  ingenious.  Writers  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  of  the  most  refined  taste  in  polite  literature,  such 
as  Voltaire,  Atterbury,  &c.  have  honoured  him  with  the  highest  and  most 
deserved  encomiums. 

So  various  is  our  author's  information,  and  so  consummate  his  knowledge 
in  every  subject  which  occupied  his  pen,  that,  viewing  him  in  this  light,  we 
would  be  r'jady  to  imagine  he  had  seldom  stirred  abroad  from  the  studious 
and  cloistered  retirement  of  a  college;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  con- 
sider the  easy  elegance  for  which  his  style  is  so  remarkable,  we  are  apt  to 
conclude,  that  he  passed  part  of  his  time  in  courts. 

A  circumstance  which  reflects  the  highest  honour  upon  this  author,  is  his 
uncommon  modesty.  Learning,  which  too  often  elates  the  mind,  and  pro- 
duces a  haughty  air  of  superiority,  had  no  such  effect  on  Rollin.  This  great 
man,  so  far  from  delivering  his  sentiments  in  a  dictatorial  tone,  ever  speaks 
in  terms  the  most  unassuming. 

No  preceptor  ever  studied  so  carefully  the  genius  and  dispo^tions  of  youth, 
or  adapted  his  information  so  successfully  for  their  improvement,  as  our  au- 
thor. In  all  his  works,  it  is  not  the  pedagogue  who  instructs,  but  the  fond 
parent — the  amiable  friend. 


APPROBATION. 


Paris,  September  3,  1720. 
I  HAVE  read,  by  order  of  the  lord-keeper,  a  manuscript,  entitled  The  An- 
cient History  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Medes,  Persians,  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  &c.  In  this  work  appear  the 
same  principles  of  religion,  of  probity,  and  the  same  happy  endeavours  to 
improve  the  minds  of  youth,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  all  the  writings  of 
this  author.  The  present  work  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  instruction  of 
young  people,  but  may  be  of  service  to  all  persons  in  general,  who  will  now 
have  an  opportunity  of  reading,  in  their  native  tongue,  a  great  number  of 
curious  events,  which  before  were  known  to  few  except  the  learned. 

Secoitsse. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  literary  injustice,  that  the  Author  of  the 
Ancient  History,  while  describing  the  events  of  empires,  and  delinea- 
ting the  manners  of  nations,  and  the  characters  of  individuals,  has  been 
suffered  (in  this  country  at  least)  to  have  the  actions  of  his  own  life  con- 
demned to  the  silence  of  utter  oblivion.  Numerous  editions  of  these 
volumes  have  passed,  in  all  forms,  through  the  British  press,  without  the 
smallest  memoir  having  been  conceded  to  the  spotless  fame  of  the  learned 
writer.  A  curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  lives  of  those  whose 
works  have  gratified  us,  and  a  desire  of  comparing  their  actions  in  the 
turbulence  of  the  world  with  their  sentiments  in  the  calm  of  the  closet, 
are  feelings  so  natural  and  universal,  that  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  refused 
the  thanks  of  the  English  readers  of  Rollin,  for  endeavouring  to  supply, 
from  the  best  sources  to  which  we  have  access,  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
amiable  historian. 

Charles  Rolhn  was  born  in  the  city  of  Paris,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1661.  He  derived  no  celebrity  from  his  parentage:  he  was  the  second 
son  of  a  cutler  at  Paris,  and  was  originally  destined,  like  his  elder  brother, 
to  follow  the  business  of  his  father.  A  Benedictine  friar,  whom  he  some- 
times served  at  mass,  discovered  in  him  more  intelligence  and  love  of 
learning,  than  he  could  submit  to  see  sacrificed  to  a  mechanical  occupa- 
tion. He  declared  to  Rollin's  mother  his  opinion  of  her  son's  ability,  and 
descanted  upon  the  advantage  of  cultivating  such  eminent  talents.  The 
affectionate  parent,  who  was  a  widow,  thought  herself  precluded  by  ne- 
cessity from  a  scheme  which  her  discernment  approved.  She  urged  her 
inability  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  learned  education  for  her  son:  but 
this  obstacle  being  afterwards  surmounted  by  the  zeal  of  the  benevolent 
ecclesiastic,*  young  Rollin  was  dismissed  from  toils  to  which  he  was  su- 
perior, and  full  of  eager  delight  comenced  the  more  pleasing  labours  of 
the  college. 

He  pursued  his  studies  with  that  avidity  '  which  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on;'  and  the  wonderful  celerity  of  his  progress  soon  requited  the  patron- 
age of  his  Benedictine  friend.  The  amiableness  of  his  heart  disclosed 
itself  as  visibly  as  the  quickness  of  his  genius.  The  alteration  of  his 
views  and  circumstances  did  not  swell  his  bosom  into  any  disdain  of  his 
former  condition;  and  his  behaviour  to  his  mother  was  changed  in  nothing, 
but  the  greater  delicacy  of  his  tenderness  and  submission.  She  was  made 
to  participate  in  the  triumphs  and  honours  of  her  son;  as  she  often  found, 
under  her  humble  mansion,  persons  of  high  birth  and  eminent  stations  so- 

*  He  obtained  for  younj^  Rollin  '  tine  bourse^  at  the  college  of  Plessis.  Speaking  of  the  '  bouniers,''  Rollin 
ohserves,  {Traite  des  Etudes,  torn.  4.  p.  371.)  '  Ih  sont  les  enfatits  de  la  maison;  et  les  colleges,  dans  leur 
ongine,  ont  efejondes  pour  eux.'  I'hey  are  upon  die  fcnmdation,  thertfoie,  like  the  scholars  at  the  t'ollegei 
of  Cambridge. 
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liciting  that  young  Rollin  might  pass  the  vacations  with  their  sons,  who 
were  his  fellow-students  at  college. 

After  having  studied  the  humanities  and  philosophy  at  the  college  of 
Plessis,  he  devoted  three  years  to  theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  one  of  the 
most  famous  schools  in  Europe  for  divinity.  His  teacher  in  rhetoric  was 
M.  Hersan,  a  professor  of  considerable  reputation  in  France.  This  gen- 
tleman conceived  such  an  exalted  opinion  of  Rollin's  virtue  and  abilities, 
that  he  declared  he  was  sometimes  tempted  to  call  him  divine.  When 
any  composition  of  prose  or  verse  was  required  from  him,  the  professor 
was  not  ashamed  to  commend  his  pupil  even  to  the  disparagement  of 
himself.  '  Apply  (he  would  say)  to  Rollin;  he  will  do  it  better  than  I 
can.'* 

When  M.  Hersan  relinquished  his  duties  at  the  college  of  Plessis,  our 
Author,  though  only  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  was  judged  by 
the  university,  competent  to  succeed  so  able  and  learned  a  master.  No- 
thing but  his  own  modesty  debarred  him  from  the  honour;  he  consented 
however,  to  become  professor  of  an  inferior  class,  and  in  1687  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  chair  of  rhetoric.  In  the  following  year  M.  Hersan,  with 
the  permission  of  the  king,  resigned,  in  favour  of  Rollin,  the  professor- 
ship of  eloquence  in  the  royal  college. 

The  warm  eulogies  and  accumulated  benefits  which  our  Author  re- 
ceived from  his  venerable  master,  might  have  awakened  in  hearts,  less 
susceptible  than  his,  some  lively  emotions  of  gratitude.  Rollin  always 
delighted  to  pay  the  most  affectionate  acknowledgments  to  his  benefactor. 
At  the  end  of  his  second  volume  of  Traite  des  Etudes,  he  has  given  to 
the  world  M.  Hersan's  character,  which,  if  drawn  with  fidelity,  (and  we 
doubt  not  it  is,)  exhibits  a  union  of  learning  and  virtue,  to  which  there 
are  few  parallels.  He  thus  speaks  of  him:  '  He  was  accustomed  to  behave 
towards  me  in  the  character  of  parent  as  well  as  master,  having  always 
loved  me  as  his  son.  In  the  classes  he  took  particular  care  of  my  in- 
struction, destining  me  even  then  to  be  his  successor.  I  can  say,  with- 
out flattery,  that  no  one  ever  possessed  greater  talent  for  making  his  pu- 
pils relish  the  beauties  of  authors,  and  for  inspiring  them  with  emula- 
tion." The  funeral  oration  of  M.  Le  Tellier,  chancellor,  which  he  pro- 
nounced in  the  Sorbonne,  and  which  is  the  only  piece  of  prose  that 
he  permitted  to  be  published,  is  sufficient  to  show  how  far  he  excelled  in 
delicacy  of  taste;  and  the  verses  which  we  have  from  his  pen  may  pass 
for  models  in  that  kind  of  composition.  But  he  was  still  more  estimable 
for  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  than  those  of  his  mind.  Kindness,  simpli- 
city, modesty,!  disinterestedness,  contempt  of  riches,  generosity  carried 
almost  to  excess,  these  virtues  constituted  his  character.  He  never 
availed  himself  of  the  unbounded  confidence  which  a  powerful  minister:}: 
placed  in  him,  except  for  the  purpose  of  obliging  others.  At  the  time  I 
was  principal  of  the  college  of  Beauvais,  he  sacrificed,  from  kindness  to 
myself  and  love  to  the  public,  two  thousand  crowns  to  defray  there  the 
expense  of  some  necessary  repairs  and  embellishments.  But  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  though  spent  in  retirement  and  obscurity,  surpassed  all 
the  rest.  He  withdrew  to  Compiegne,  the  place  of  his  birth.  There, 
separated  from  all  society,  occupied  solely  in  the  study  of  sacred  history, 
wliich  had  always  been  his  delight,  having  continually  in  his  mind  the 

•  Vic  (le  Rollin  prefixed  to  Trnitedes  Etudes.     To  this,  once  for  all,  we  acknowledge  many  obligations, 
t '  He  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  chosen  rector  of  the  university.' 
t  M.  de  Louvois. 
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thought  of  <leath*  and  eternity,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  service 
of  the  poor  children  of  the  town.  He  built  for  them  a  school,  perhaps 
the  most  handsome  in  the  kingdom,  and  established  a  master  for  their 
instruction.  He  fulfilled  the  office  of  one  himself;  he  assisted  very  fre- 
quently at  their  lessons;  he  almost  always  had  some  of  them  at  his  table: 
he  clothed  many:  he  distributed  to  all,  at  stated  seasons,  different  rewards'for 
their  encouragement,  and  his  sweetest  consolation  was  to  think,  that 
after  his  death  these  children  would  make  for  him  the  same  prayer  that 
the  famous  Gerson,  whose  humility  led  him  to  become  schoolmaster  at 
Lyons,  requested  in  his  will  to  be  made  for  him  by  his  pupils;  "My  God, 
my  Creator,  have  pity  upon  thy  poor  servant,  John  Gerson."  He  has  had 
the  blessing  to  die  poor,  in  some  sort,  in  the  midst  of  the  poor;  that  which 
remained  of  his  property  having  hardly  sufficed  for  a  last  endowment 
which  he  had  made  of  Sisters  of  Charity  for  the  instruction  of  girls,  and 
the  care  of  sick  persons.' 

Such  was  the  preceptor;  and  we  shall  see  the  pupil,  who  has  given  this 
account,  practising  similar  virtues,  and  engaged  in  occupations  equally 
useful.  Although  Rollin  was  intrusted,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  with  the 
duties  of  a  very  important  situation,  he  acquitted  himself  in  them  with  all 
the  wisdom  and  gravity  of  age,  no  less  than  with  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
youth.  Considering  that  nothing  could  be  more  necessary  to  a  student 
than  a  knowledge  of  his  native  tongue,  he  required  his  pupils  to  pay  a 
more  strict  attention  to  the  French  language,  and  to  make  themselves  fa- 
miliar with  the  chefs  d'auvre  of  poetry  and  eloquence  which  it  contains. 
Classical  learning  appears  to  have  been  in  a  declining  state;  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language  had  been  so  much  neglected,  that  Rollin  is 
called  the  reviver  of  it  in  the  university.  To  fix  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
more  attentively  upon  their  studies,  he  established  examinations,  to  which 
the  public  were  admitted,  and  in  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  scholars  to 
give  an  account  of,  and  answer  questions  relative  to,  the  Latin  or  Greek 
authors  they  had  read  during  the  preceding  years.  These  exercises  were 
found  so  useful,  and  were  so  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  nation,  that 
without  any  decree  of  the  university,  they  were  adopted  by  all  the  col- 
leges; and  from  those  they  passed  into  private  schools,  and  penetrated 
(our  Author  tells  us)  into  all  the  provinces. 

Although  sensible  of  the  duty  of  respecting  the  customs  of  the  univer- 
sity, there  was  one  practice  to  which  he  declared  an  invincible  repugnance, 
from  that  love  of  propriety  which  in  his  bosom  was  paramount  to  all  other 
considerations.  It  was  the  custom,  supported  much  more  by  its  antiquity 
than  its  wisdom,  for  the  professors  to  compose  tragedies,  the  parts  of 
which  were  sustained  by  the  pupils.  Rollin  argues  most  strenuously  in 
his  fourth  volume  of  Traite  des  Etudes  against  these  theatrical  exhibitions: 
and  as  part  of  his  reasoning  applies  to  the  annual  performances  of  Ter- 
ence's plays,  at  one  of  our  great  public  schools,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
give  a  short  abstract  of  his  opinions  upon  the  subject. 

After  adverting  to  the  inconvenience  and  the  labour  to  which  the  pro- 
fessors were  subjected  by  the  practice,  he  camplains  that  it  often  happen- 
ed that  the  scholars,  under  the  pretext  of  preparing  for  the  tragedy,  aban- 
doned or  neglected  their  regular  studies  for  nearly  two  months.  He  next 
alludes  to  the  expenses  incurred.     He  declares  that  the  pupils  did  not  gain 

•  *  He  ))ublished  a  collection  of  extracts  which  he  hadrnade  upon  this  subject,  called,  Fetiaeet  edifiantesiur 
la  morty  tireea  dea  proprea  paroles  de  VEcriture  taintc  ct  dessainta  Peres* 
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even  the  advantage  of  improving  their  elocutions:  that  Quintilian*  remarks 
after  Cicero,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  delivery  of  play- 
ers and  orators:  why,  therefore,  accustom  the  young  to  a  faulty  manner, 
W'hich  they  will  be  compelled  to  abandon,  when  they  come  to  speak  upon 
real  business  in  public?  He  adds,  that  the  greatest  objection  against 
scenical  exhibitions,  is  the  injury  which  it  is  probable  will  be  inflicted  up- 
on the  piety  and  morals  of  the  young  performers.  It  is  natural  enough 
they  should  be  seized  with  a  desire  of  gaining  ocular  instruction  in  the 
best  manner  of  filling  their  parts;  and  for  that  purpose  they  may  frequent 
the  theatre  too  often,  and  imbibe  such  a  taste  for  plays,  as  may  be  fol- 
lowed with  fatal  results.  If  our  seminaries  are  to  be  converted  into  play- 
houses, the  passion  of  love,  even  in  its  most  honourable  form,  should  be 
excluded.  All  that  makes  one  feel  the  impression  of  love  (says  M.  de 
Fenelon,t)  'the  more  it  is  softened  and  disguised,  the  more  dangerous  it 
appears  to  me.'  M.  de  Rochefoucault  condemns  plays  for  the  same  reason. 

Rollin's  concluding  objection  is  of  such  a  solemn  and  weighty  nature, 
that  we  shall  give  the  translation  of  his  own  words: — '  There  had  crept  in 
an  abuse  still  more  intolerable,  one  expressly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,t 
(I  know  not  what  was  the  origin  of  the  prohibition,)  and  which  kept  its 
ground  a  long  time  in  the  university:  it  was  that  of  robing  the  young  pu- 
pils in  female  dresses  in  the  tragedies.  Can  the  world  have  been  igno- 
rant during  so  many  years,  that  such  a  custom  (to  use  the  expression  of 
Scripture)  was  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God?  The  imprudence  of 
some  persons,  who  perhaps  had  little  knowledge,  or  little  religion,  may 
have  first  introduced  it;  and  men  afterwards  followed,  without  reflection,  a 
practice  which  they  found  established.  Since  the  university  has  forbidden 
it, all  persons  have  opened  their  eyes,  and  complied  with  a  regulation  so  wise 
and  necessary.  Those  who  had  the  most  concern  in  it,  were  chiefly  per- 
suaded by  what  they  heard  related  of  a  gentleman  who  was  an  able  pro- 
fessor,§  and  still  more  remarkable  for  his  virtue;  who  at  his  death  evinced 
extreme  pain  at  having  followed  a  custom,  which  he  knew  had  been  to 
some  scholars  an  occasion  of  immorality  (dereglement.)  That  is  the  time 
and  situation  in  which  we  should  place  ourselves  to  judge  soberly  of  what 
we  should  follow,  and  what  we  should  avoid.' 

M.  Rollin  proceeds  with  obvious  satisfaction  to  relate  the  manner  in 
which  the  exhibition  of  tragedies  was  formally  condemned  by  the  corpor- 
ation of  the  city  of  Toulouse,  and  literary  exercises  adopted  instead  at 
the  college  of  Esquile.  In  our  author's  time,  most  of  the  colleges  at  Paris 
had  relinquished  the  obnoxious  custom,  and  it  was  afterwards  totally  aban- 
doned at  the  university.  "Why  do  we  (who  often  boast  so  loudly  of  our 
superior  virtue  and  discernment)  retain  amongst  us  a  practice  which  was 
condemned  in  France,  and  exploded  from  the  country,  nearly  a  century 

•  Nogestus  quiilem  omnis  ac  niotus  a  comrrdis  petendiis  est  Quanquam  enim  utrunique  eomm  ad  quemdain 
modiim  prysiare  debet  orator,  pluriniuni  lanien  aberit  a  sceiiico.     (Jiiintil.  lib.  i.  cap.  11. 

1"  Education  dts  Filles.  '^ 

X  The  woman  sliall  not  wear  tliat  which  pcrtaint  th  unto  a  man,  neither  shall  a  man  put  on  a  woman's  gar- 
ment, for  all  tliat  do  so  are  al)oiiiiiialion  inito  tlie  Lord  thy  God.'  Dent.  xxii.  5. 

In  Bishop  Mani's  Bible  we  meet  with  tlictbllowing  note  to  this  pas5aa;e.  'It  was  an  idolatrous  custom  for 
men  to  wear  the  ilowered  garments  of  women,  when  tliey  worshij)i)ed  Venus;  and  for  women  to  wear  a  coat 
of  mail  and  armour,  when  they  woi shipped  Mars;  these  dresses  being  accounted  more  ])leasing  to  them,  as 
better  suiting  their  particular  characters;  for  Venus  was  siipjiosed  to  be  the  goddess  of  ])leasure  and  love,  and 
Mars  the  god  of  arms  and  war.  The  idolatrous  notion  of  deities  of  different  sexes  was  a  great  corruption  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God;and  gave  great  occasion  for  debaiicheiy  and  impurities,  even  in  their  religious 
■wnrshii).    It  was  this  custoiu  which  the  j)resent  law  was  designed  to  discountenance.'    Loivnian. 

Without  questioning  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  we  may  observe,  that  the  prohibition,  'a  man  shall 
not  put  on  a  woman's  garmeut,'  is  so  express  and  unqualified,  that  every  violation  of  it, for  Mliatever  purpose, 
must  Ik;  accounted  a  sni.    The  words  'all  that  do  so  are  abomination  unto  the  Lord,'  declare  the  sin  to  lie  of 
such  a  heinous  nature,  that  a  Christian  should  tremble  at  the  thouglit  of  being  wantonly  guilty  of  it. 
i  M"  de  Btllevilkv  profesior  of  ilictoric  in  tlie  college  of  Pkssia. 
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ago?  If  all  the  force  of  Rollings  arguments  respGcting  the  crknkiality  of 
such  a  custom  could  be  annihilated,  what  possible  benefit  can  accrue  from 
the  annual  performances  at  Westminister-school?  Although  we  must 
admire  the  delicacy  and  philanthropy  of  many  of  Terence's  sentiments, 
yet  the  ideas  which  predominate  in  his  scenes,  are  those  of  soft  lovers  and 
lying  slaves  How  far  the  scholars  of  Westminister  are  obliged  to  submit 
to  these  scenic  exhibitions,  and  how  far  the  yoke  is  one  which  cannot  be 
discarded,  is  a  deliberation  which  concerns  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  government  of  the  school.  It  cannot  be  impossible  that  the  female 
characters  at  least  should  be  expunged:  and  is  it  not  fit  that  moral  proprie- 
ty should  be  more  consulted  than  dramatic  harmony?  Parents,  who  con- 
sider it  the  most  important  part  of  their  duty  carefully  to  guard  the  vir- 
tuous principles  of  their  children,  cannot  follow  a  more  zealous  guide  than 
the  amiable  Rollin.  We  warn  them,  therefore,  to  hesitate  before  they 
sanction  a  custom  from  which  his  feelings  always  recoiled  with  the  most 
lively  abhorrence. 

After  having  held  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  at  the  college  of  Plessis 
with  great  reputation  for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  years,  our  author  resigned 
his  post,  with  the  view  of  devoting  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  ancient  his- 
tory. But  his  absence  from  the  university  was  short;  he  was  recalled  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1694  to  fill  the  situation  of  rector.  This  dignity  he 
enjoyed  two  years  successively;  which  prolongation  of  his  office  was  a 
rare  distinction,  and  an  honourable  proof  of  the  confidence  which  Alma 
Mater  reposed  in  his  zeal  and  abilities. 

Of  the  number  of  strangers  who  visit  Paris,  to  gratify  their  curiosity, 
and  indulge  in  pleasure,  how  many  are  ignorant  that  the  capital  of  lux- 
uries contains  a  venerable  seat  of  learning.  The  metropolitan  university 
of  France  is  renowned  for  the  intiquity  of  its  origin,  the  eminence  of  its 
professors,  and  the  erudition  of  its  scholars.  Pope  Honorius  III.  called 
it  a  paradise  of  delights  which  the  hand  of  the  Most  High  had  planted  at 
Paris,  the  school  of  all  kinds  of  literature.  The  University  styled  herself 
the  eldest  daughter  of  kings;  a  title  which  she  might  justly  assume  on  ac- 
count of  many  important  privileges  anciently  bestowed  upon  her  by  roy- 
al favour.  Her  schools  at  first  consisted  of  four  divisions,  according  to 
the  number  of  nations  or  tribes,  of  which  she  formed  the  university.  The 
distinction  of  nations  or  tribes  was  afterwards  merged  in  the  four  facul- 
ties of  divinity,  civil  and  canon  law,  physic,  and  the  sciences.  The  rec- 
tor was  the  supreme  head  of  the  whole  body. 

On  being  elected  to  this  high  station,  Rollin  presided  in  it  with  the 
most  laudable  vigilance  and  assiduity:  he  was  strict  in  maintaining  the 
discipline  of  the  colleges:  he  revived  the  ancient  customs,  and  introduced 
some  salutary  reforms.  He  complied  with  the  statutes  of  the  university 
which  enjoined  him  to  visit  the  colleges;  although  his  predecessors  had 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  neglect  this  useful  duty.  He  convert- 
ed into  a  law,  the  practice  of  commencing  the  lecture  in  the  classes  of 
humanity  and  philosophy,  with  the  explanation  of  some  passage  of  scrip- 
ture. With  the  same  view  of  extending  biblical  knowledge,  he  published, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inferior  classes,  a  collection'  of  maxims  selected  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Although  there  was  no  man  more  hunible 
and  inoffensive,  when  he  was  only  personally  concerned;  he  was  very 
tenacious  of  the  rights  of  his  oflice,  considering  that  the  dignity  of  univer- 
sity was  united  with  his  own.  At  a  public  thesis  of  law  (says  Amelot 
de  la  Houssaye.)  he  would  never  sufifer  that  the  archbishop  of  Scms;  For- 
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tin  de  la  Hoguette,  should  take  precedence  of  him.  He  mortified  the 
pride  of  another  archbishop  with  a  severe  reproof  of  a  practical  nature. 
At  the  feast  of  candlemas,  it  m' as  the  rector's  duty,  prescribed  by  ancient 
custom,  to  present  a  wax  taper  to  the  king  and  the  queen,  and  among 
other  eminent  persons,  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  The  metropolitan,  M. 
de  Harlay,  not  feeling  much  gratification  at  this  honour,  adopted  a  very 
unceremonious  method  of  receiving  it.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  deputies 
of  the  university,  a  gentleman  of  his  household  appeared,  who  made  the 
archbishop's  apologies,  and  received  the  taper  in  his  stead.  M.  Rollin, 
aware  of  the  indignity  put  upon  his  predecessors,  and  expecting  the  same 
himself,  took  suitable  precautions,  and  determined  to  resent  indifference 
with  indifference.  When  therefore,  he  had  arrived  with  all  his  train,  in 
the  court  before  the  porch  of  Notre-Dame,  instead  of  waiting  upon  M.  de 
Harlay,  he  sent  the  syndic  of  the  university  with  orders  to  carry  the  taper 
to  the  archbishop's  gentleman. 

His  office  of  rector  expiring,  Rollin  was  engaged  in  superintending  the 
education  of  the  nephews  of  Cardinal  de  Noailles.  The  Abbe  Vittement 
recalled  him  to  a  public  station  by  obtaining  for  him  the  place  of  princi- 
pal of  the  college  of  Beauvais.  Rollin  at  first  expressed  some  repug- 
nance at  the  thought  of  filling  such  a  situation;  not,  we  suppose,  from  any 
indolent  love  of  ease,  but  from  an  anxious  sensibility  which  magnified  in 
his  apprehension  of  the  difficulties  he  would  have  to  encounter.  Such  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  state  of  his  feelings  when  he  wrote  to  M.  Duguet, 
a  learned  theologian,  by  whose  persuasion  chiefly,  RoUin's  scruples  were 
overcome.  '  You  have  almost  forced  me  (declares  our  author  to  him)  to 
undertake  an  important  and  difficult  office;  you  are  bound  to  assist  me  in 
bearing  the  weight  of  it.  I  have  to  instruct  in  religion,  youths  who  are 
becoming  numerous;  it  is  for  you  to  furnish  me  with  such  lights  and  in- 
structions as  I  ought  to  impart  to  them.'  The  connexion  of  learned 
men  is  often  as  advantageous  to  the  public,  as  it  is  agreeable  to  them- 
selves. The  consequence  of  Rollin's  entreaty  was,  that  M.  Duguet  com- 
posed his  Commentaires  sur  I'ouvrage  des  six  jours  et  sur  la  Genese.  The 
first  volume  of  this  work,  printed  separately  under  the  title  of  Explication 
sur  Vouvrage  des  six  jours,  is  an  excellent  performance,  in  which  the  use- 
ful throughout  is  enlivened  with  the  agreeable.* 

The  college  of  Beauvais  soon  exhibited  proofs  of  the  estimation  in 
•which  Rollin's  talents  were  held  by  his  countrymen.  This  society,  which 
previously  had  been  almost  deserted,  began  to  abound  with  scholars  un- 
der the  government  of  its  new  principal.  A  singular  instance  is  given  of 
the  uncommon  reputation  which  he  enjoyed.  A  rich  gentleman  of  one 
of  the  provinces,  attracted  by  Rollin's  fame,  brought  his  son  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  pensioner  in  the  college  of  Beauvais.  Rollin  declared  his 
inability  to  admit  him,  as  the  number  of  pensioners  was  already  inconve- 
niently great;  and,  to  convince  the  father,  he  conducted  him  through  all  the 
apartments  and  dormitories,  which  were  completely  occupied.  However, 
parental  expectation  was  not  to  be  so  easily  frustrated:  '  I  have  come  to 
JParis  (exclaimed  the  father)  on  purpose  to  bring  you  my  son;  I  shall  de- 
part to-morrow,  and  I  will  send  him  to  you  with  a  bed;  I  have  but  him, 
you  may  put  him  in  the  court,  in  the  cellar,  if  you  please,  but  let  him  be 
in  your  college,  and  from  that  moment  I  should  have  no  uneasiness  about 
him.'  The  goodness  of  Rollin  could  not  resist  such  an  appeal  as  this. 

•  Si^cles  Litt^raires  de  la  France. 
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He  was  obliged  to  receive  the  youth,  and  to  dispose  of  him  in  his  own 
apartments,  until  he  could  place  him  amongst  the  other  scholars. 

In  our  Author's  time  the  duties  of  a  principal  resembled  those  of  a 
master  of  a  seminary,  more  than  of  a  head  of  a  college,  in  modern  days. 
It  was  his  province,  not  only  to  guard  the  discipline,  and  preside  over 
the  studies  of  the  scholars,  but  also  to  instruct  them  in  religious  and  moral 
duties,  and  even  attend  to  their  diet,  and  personal  comfort.  With  what 
care,  what  vigilance  and  affection,  each  of  these  parts  of  his  office  should 
be  fulfilled,  Rollin  has  explained  at  length  in  his  Traite  des  Etudes.  The 
description  must  have  been  easy  to  him;  for  (according  to  the  testimony 
of  those  who  knew  him,)  particularizing  the  duties  of  a  principal,  he  has 
given  the  details  of  what  was  his  own  invarible  practice. 

He  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  among  his  countrymen  the  accomplish- 
ments of  learning,  and  the  principles  of  correct  taste.  There  is  no  purer 
joy  (he  declares*)  to  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  virtue,  than  to  contribute  by 
his  exertion  to  qualify  youths  for  the  office  of  skilful  professors;  and  the 
pleasure  is  hightened,  if  he  acts  upon  motives  of  gratitude,  to  repay,  in 
some  measure,  the  benefits  which  he  himself  has  received  from  the  uni- 
versity. Rollin's  actions  were  in  conformity  with  this  generous  senti- 
ment. He  was  too  amiable  not  to  be  warmed  with  a  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  himself  had  been  raised  to  eminence;  it  was  im- 
possible he  should  forget  the  benevolence  of  his  Benedictine  friend,  the 
favours  of  M.  Hersan,  and  the  dignities  which  the  university  had  bestowed 
upon  him.  He  acquitted  these  obligations  by  labouring  to  advance  others 
in  that  honourable  course  which  he  himself  had  trodden.  One  of  the 
most  learned  of  his  pupils  was  M.  Crevier,  the  author  of  several  volumin- 
ous works.  This  gentleman  continued  Rollin's  Roman  history,  but  in 
the  task  has  proved  himself  inferior  to  his  master.  He  published  also,  be- 
sides other  works,  a  history  of  the  Roman  emperors;  and  there  is  an  edi- 
tion of  Livy  which  passes  under  his  name,  although  he  is  not  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  the  whole  performance.  The  origin  of  this  work  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  The  notes  of  Crevier's  Livy,  which  are  concise  and  learned,, 
where  the  result  of  literary  conversations  held  between  Rollin,  and  some  of 
the  professors  of  the  college  ofBeauvais,  the  Abbe  d'Asfeld.  and  others. 
M.  Crevier,  as  the  youngest  person,  had  the  task  of  digesting  and  compiling 
the  matter  of  these  discussions.  They  took  place  when  the  duties  of  the 
college  were  finished,  and  originated  in  the  zeal  of  Rollin,  who  consid- 
ered them  as  no  more  than  a  recreation.  Thus,  even  the  leisure  of  this 
learned  man  was  ingeniously  employed,  and  became  productive  of  benefit 
to  the  republic  of  letters, 

But  no  virtues  and  no  qualifications,  however  distinguished,  could  pro- 
tect him  from  the  rage  of  religious  animosity.  He  was  persecuted  for 
Jansenism,  a  crime  which  those,  who  are  not  much  acquainted  with  theo- 
logical controversies,  may  desire  to  be  explained  to  them.  The  name  of 
Cornelius  Jensen  or  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  has  become  celebrated 
on  account  of  his  posthumous  work,  called  Augustinus,  which  is  deeply 
impregnated  with  Calvinistic  sentiments.  About  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  this  book  was  made  the  pretext  of  a  violent  controversy  in 
France.  The  Jesuits,  incensed  against  the  followers  of  Jansen,  and  in- 
flamed with  the  lust  of  dominion,  more  perhaps  than  the  love  of  truth,  caus- 
ed the  following  articles,  as  expressing  the  bishop  of  Ypres's  faith  to  be  con» 

*  Traite  des  Ktudes. 
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demned  by  llie  Faculty  of  theology  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  by  pope  Inno- 
cent the  Tenth. 

1.  There  are  divine  precepts  which  even  good  men  cannot  obey  with- 
out the  assistance  of  God. 

2.  That  no  man  can  resist  the  influence  of  divino  grace  on  his  mind. 

3.  That  to  render   human  actions  meritorious,  it   is  not  necessary  for 
them  to  be  free  from  necessity,  but  constraint. 

4.  That  the  doctrine  of  free-will  is  a  gross  error. 

5.  That  Jesus  Christ  died  not  for  all  men,  but  only  for  the  elect. 

The  Jansenists  uttered  complaints  and  replies:  and  as  the  propositions, 
which  were  declared  heretical,  were  not  given  in  the  words  of  Jansen, 
they  denied  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  his  book.  In  the  sequel  the 
two  parties  were  entangled  in  a  vehement  dispute  concerning  the  extent 
of  divine  grace.  The  Jesuits  maintained,  '  that  there  is  a  general  grace 
bestowed  upon  all  mankind,  but  in  such  a  sense  subordinated  to  free-will, 
that  this  grace  is  rendered  efficacious  or  inefficacious  as  the  will  chooses, 
without  any  additional  assistance  from  God,  and  without  needing  any  thing 
exterior  to  itself  to  make  its  operations  eifectual;  on  which  account  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  sufficient.  The  Jansenists,  on  the  contrary,  af- 
firm, that  no  grace  is  actually  sufficient,  unless  it  be  also  efficacious;  that  is, 
that  all  those  principles  which  do  not  determine  the  will  to  act  effectively, 
are  insufficient  for  action,  because,  they  say,  no  one  can  act  without  effica- 
cious grace."*  The  ablest  advocates  of  the  Jansenists  were  M.Arnold,  and 
other  members  of  the  Society  of  Port  Royal;  together  with  the  celebrated 
Blaise  Pascal,  a  man  whose  profound  and  universal  genius  it  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  without  astonishment.  If  it  were  ever  allowable  to  rejoice 
at  a  controversy,  it  would  be  when  it  gives  birth  to  such  admirable  works 
as  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  The  eloquence  of  Frenchmen  of  tho 
most  opposite  tastes  and  sentiments,  has  been  employed  in  panegyrizing 
this  extraordinary  production.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Voltaire,  that  the 
best  comedies  of  Moliere  do  not  surpass  the  Provincial  Letters  in  wit,  nor 
the  discourses  of  Bossuet  excel  them  in  sublimity.  The  Bishop  of  Meaux 
himself,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  moderns,  being  inter- 
rogated what  work  (omitting  his  own  writings)  he  should  most  desire  to 
be  the  author  of,  answered,  the  Provincial  Letters.  D'x\.lembert  and 
Boileau  have  contributed  eulogies  equally  warm  and  unqualified  as  the 
preceding.  The  work,  which  so  many  acute  judges  have  conspired  to 
praise,  was  eventually  the  chief  cause  of  the  extinction  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits.  Pascal  made  a  transition  from  the  subject  of  sufficient  and 
efficacious  grace,  to  attack  the  principles  and  morality  of  his  adversaries: 
and  he  exposed  their  artful  iniquity  with  so  much  pungency  of  ridicule,  and 
so  much  vehemence  of  reproof,  that  they  became  universally  contempti- 
ble. Although  their  order  was  not  suppressed  in  Europe,  nor  expelled 
even  in  France,  till  more  than  a  century  afterwards;  yet  they  gradually 
lost  their  authority,  and  were  unable  to  withstand  the  kindness  and  the 
weight  of  those  arguments  which  Pascal  had  thought  their  enemies  to 
wield  against  them.  They  retained  their  power,  however,  long  enough 
to  inflict  consummate  vcngence  upon  the  society  of  Port  Royal.  When 
the  ferocious  Jesuit  Michael  Lc  Tcllier  was  appointed  confessor  to  Louis 
XIV.,  that  monastery,  which  had  become  illustrious  by  the  residence  of 
learned  scholars,  and  devout  nuns,  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  very 

•Provincial  Lettci-s.    Letter  2. 
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dead  disinterred  to  gratify  the  revenge  of  the  disciples  of  the  fanatic 
Loyola. 

Rollin's  offences  consisted  in  the  constancy  with  which  he  retained  his 
friendship  for  some  of  the  exiled  members  of  Port  Royal,  and  in  the  cou- 
rage which  animated  him  to  write  in  defence  of  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  doctrines  of  truth.     Thus  rendering  himself  hateful  to  a  powerful  par- 
ty, he  became  the  victim  of  their  intrigues,  and  was  finally  ordered  to 
quit  the  college  of  Bcauvais.     He  bore  this  injury  with  great  magnanim- 
ity.    Although  compelled  unjustly  to.  forego*  the  duties  of  a  principal,  he 
still  retained  the  most  anxious  regard  for  the  youth  over  whom  he  had 
presided.     His  chief  concern  was  to  see   such  a  successor  in  his  place, 
as  would  be  most  competent  to  support  the  interest  and  reputation  of  the 
college.     The  person  whom  his  own  judgment  approved  was  M.  Coifin: 
and  when  he  was  assured  that  the  appointment  of  this  gentleman  was 
agreeable  to  others  as  well  as  himself,  he  found  his  bosom  relieved  of  the 
greatest  inquietude  which  disturbed  him.     On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of 
June,  1712,  after  having  paid  in  chapel,  the  sacrifice  of  devotion  to  his 
heavenly  Protector,  Rollin  silently  left  the  college,  without  any  attendant, 
and  with  little  consolation  but  what  was  afforded  him  by  a  mind  conscious 
of  its  integrity.     The  scholars  were  not  aware  till  after  his  departure, 
that  the  connexion  with  their  virtuous  principal,  was  dissolved.     When 
the  unwelcome  intelligence  was  announced  to  them,  then,  (says  M.  Crevier, 
who  was  a  witness  of  the  scene)  it  was  evident  how  much  Rollin  was  be- 
loved.    As  soon  as  it  was  known  with  certainty,  that  he  had  departed  from 
the  college  never  to  enter  it  again  in  his  former  capacity,  the  grief  of  the 
scholars  was  loud  and  universal.     The  Boursiers  expressed  their  regret 
in  a  more  honourable  manner  than  by  empty  lamentations.     Rollin  had 
been  accused  of  negligence  to  them  in  particular:  in  order  to  confute  this 
calumny,  and  repair  as  far  as  possible  an  injury  to  which  they  had  been 
accessary,  they  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  and  all  put  their  signatures  to  a 
testimonial,   avouching  their  deepest  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  mas- 
ter from  whom  they  had  been  so  unexpectedly  separated. 

Rollin  fixed  his  residence  in  a  retired  part  of  Paris,  where  he  had  pur- 
chased a  small  house,  which  he  inhabited  until  his  death.  The  concerns 
of  education,  and  the  interests  of  the  youth  of  France,  still  occupied  his 
attention.  His  solitude  was  constantly  intruded  upon  by  parents,  who 
came  to  consult  him  respecting  their  children.  They  seem  to  think  they 
should  not  fully  discharge  their  duty  to  their  offspring,  unless  they  sought 
the  benefit  of  M.  Rollin's  judicious  advice.  His  kindness  satisfied  the 
parental  anxieties  of  all  who  approached  him;  but  his  most  tender  regard 
was  reserved  for  his  late  scholars  of  the  college  ofBeauvais.  In  this  M. 
Coffin  sympathized  with  him,  and  paid  so  much  deference  to  his  predeces- 
sor's judgment,  as  not  to  venture  to  undertake  any  thing  of  importance 
without  his  counsel. 

The  fruit  of  Rollin's  leisure,  and  first  production  from  his  pen,  was  an 
edition  of  Quintilian's  Institutions,  which  has  been  republished  in  Lon- 
don, and  is  the  chief  edition  which  is  used  in  the  schools  of  our  Gallic 
neighbours.  In  this  publication  our  Author  gave  a  preface,  written  in 
pure  Latinity,  ably  characterizing  the  merit  of  the  great  Roman  rhetorician, 
and  explaining  the  utility  of  his  work  for  the  purpose  of  forming  both  the 
orator  and  the  man  of  virtue.  As  the  book  was  designed  chiefly  for  juve- 
nile scl^olars,  he  retrenched  those  parts  of  the  author,  which  seemed  obscure 
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and  rcdundatil.     He    elucidated  the  text  with   a  selection  of  short  notes, 
and  prcllxcd  a  summary  to  the  head  of  each  chapter. 

This  edition  appeared  in  1715,  and  the  same  year  the  university  ap- 
pointed him  Procuieur,  or  chief  of  the  nation  of  France.  In  this  office 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  public  specimen  of  that  eloquence,  in 
the  study  and  explanation  of  which  so  many  years  of  his  life  had  been  em- 
ployed. The  regency  under  Louis  XV,  had  just  bestowed  upon  the  citi- 
zens the  privilege  of  gratuitous  instruction:  which  favour  they  were  enabled 
to  orant  by  securing  a  fixed  stipend  to  each  professor  of  the  university.  The 
funds  to  defray  these  salaries,  were  levied  from  the  department  of  the  Post. 
This  tax  was  no  more  than  a  debt  of  justice  to  the  university,  which  had 
made  the  first  attempt,  in  France,  for  the  establishment  of  posts,  by  those 
messengers  who  used  to  conduct  the  young  students  from  foreign  nations 
to  Paris,  and  were  the  only  agents  of  communication  between  them  and 
their  country.  Rollin  having  to  express  the  public  thanks  for  the  bounty 
of  Louis,  endeavoured  (as  he  himself  informs  us*)  to  explain  the  earnest 
and  careful  manner  in  which  the  university  laboured  to  imbue  the  minds 
of  her  scholars  not  only  with  learning,  but  much  more  with  tenets  of  pro- 
bity and  religion.  His  discourse  was  so  gratifying  to  the  members  of  the 
learned  body,  which  he  represented,  that  they  requested  him  to  expand  his 
thoughts,  and  to  discuss  in  detail  what  he  had  been  obliged  to  treat  in  a 
very  brief  and  cursory  manner.  The  following  is  their  decree,  extracted 
form  the  records  of  the  university. 

'Anno  Domini  1720,  die  13  Januarii. 

'Placuit  per  amplissimum  Rectorem,  Universitatis  nomine,  gratias  max- 
imas  agi  haberique  domino  Carolo  Rollin,  cumque  ei  precibus  agi,  ut  ora- 
tionem  suam  typis  imprimat  ac  faciat  publici  juris;  sin  vinci  modestia  non 
possit,  saltem  partem  cam  sua3  orationis  quae  est  de  Ratione  docendi  in 
Academia  Parisiensiusurpari  consueta,  fusius  aliquanto  atque  uberius,  per 
singula  capita  cxplicet,  etc.  Atque  ita  ab  amplissimo  Rectore  conclusum 
fuit  signatum  Coffini,  Rector.' 

Considering  this  request  as  obligatory  as  a  command,  Rollin  took  up 
his  pen,  and  produced  his  Traite  des  Etudes,  or  Manner  of  Teaching  and 
Studying  the  Belles  LeUres.  This  work,  which  is  very  comprehensive  in 
its  plan,  is  divided  into  six  parts.  In  the  first,  the  Author  treats  of  the 
study  of  languages,  the  French,  the  Latin,  and  the  Greek.  In  the  second, 
he,  discourses  of  poetry;  and  in  the  third,  of  rhetoric.  The  two  next  are 
appropriated  to  history  and  philosophy;  and  the  last,  which  is  intended  to 
direct  the  judgment  of  teachers,  enters  into  a  detail  concerning  the  ma- 
nagement of  youth,  and  the  government  of  a  college.  These  subjects  are 
discussed,  if  not  always  in  a  profound,  at  least  in  an  agreeable  manner. 
Rollin  possessed  the  French  art  of  saying  common  things  in  a  pleasant 
way;  and  his  disquisitions  often  show  more  oratorical  neatness,  than 
philosophical  depth.  Those  who  can  read  Blair's  Lectures  in  their  own 
language,  need  not  undertake  the  task  of  studying  the  Traite  des  Etudes, 
Still,  the  perusal  of  the  latter  work  will  repay  the  reader  of  taste;  as  be- 
sides displaying  the  most  anxious  and  watchful  zeal  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  it  developes  the  character,  and  embodies  many  of  the  chief 
beauties,  of  the  best  French  and  classical  writers.     The  book  is  curious 

*  Dedication  to  Traite  des  Eludes. 
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also,  as  unfoldino-  the  ancient  inptitntos  and  discipline  of  the  university  of 
Paris.  Perplexed  as  parents  are  liable  to  be,  with  a  multiplicity  of  novel 
schemes  of  education,  let  them  determine  that  no  system  is  complete,  which 
does  not  embrace  all  the  points  which  RoUin  enumerates — learning,  mo- 
rals, and  religion.  The  ancient  university  of  Paris  (we  are  assured  by 
him*)  aimed  at  three  objects:  first,  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  youth,  and  to 
adorn  them  with  all  the  knowledge  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving; 
next,  to  rectify  and  regulate  their  hearts  ])y  the  principles  of  honour 
and  probity,  in  order  to  make  them  good  citizens;  and  lastly,  as  the  per- 
fection and  consummation  of  the  work,  to  actuate  them  with  the  spirit  of 
sincere  Chrisiians. 

From  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  Rollin's  public  harangue  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Traite  des  Etudes,  was  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years;  at  the 
end   of  which  the  university  again  elevated  him  to   the  office   of  Rector. 
Rollin  had  not  abandoned  his  principles,  nor  his  enemies  softened  their  in- 
tolerance.    In  a  discourse  which  he  delivered  on  the  11th  of  December, 
1730,  he  showed  that  neither  time  nor  persecution  had  convinced  him  of 
the    error  of  those  doctrines,  which  had  occasioned   his  former  disgrace. 
How  far  he  was  indiscreet  in  thus  rekindling  religious  feuds,  w^e  have  not 
precise  information  enough  to  enable  us  to  determine.     Although  it  seems 
irreconcilable  with  his  character  that  he  should  be  guilty  of  any  acrimoni- 
ous bitterness  in  avowing  his  opinions,  yet  his  delinquency  was  consider- 
ed as  unpardonable  as  before.     The  honours,  which  would  have  expired 
in  a  few  months,  were  violently   seized  from  him:  he  was  displaced  from 
his  post,  and  driven  into  his  former  retirement. 

Intolerance  could  not  snatch  the  pen  from  his  hands,  nor  close  the  press 
against  his   publications.     To  assist  those  studies  of  youth,  over  which 
he  was  debarred  from  personally  presiding,  he  composed  his  Ancient  His- 
tory,which,  appeared  in  thirteen  volumes  at  different  times,  between  1730 
and  1738.     Of  all  his  works,  this  is  the  one  which  has  obtained  for  its  au- 
thor the  greatest  degree  of  celebrity:  it  has  spread  his  renown  through  the 
most  intelligent  nations  of  Europe;   and  what  is  no  small  distinction,  has 
made  his  name  as  familiar  to  English  readers,  as  the  names  of  the  most  es- 
teemed writers  among  their  own  countrymen.     A  reputation  so  eminent 
must  be  built  upon  solid  merit.     The  author  of  the  Ancient  History  has  ef- 
fected much  more  than  he  professed  to  undertake;  since  his  volumes,  ris- 
ing above  the  rank  of  an  ordinary    accompaniment  to  scholastic  studies, 
contain    a  fund  of  knowledore    and  gratification   suitable  to    the  taste  of 
every  description  of  readers.     They  are  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  spu'it 
and  learning  of  antiquity,   that  those  who  are   debarred  from  the  original 
works  of  the  classical  writers,  cannot  go  to  a  better  source  to  form  correct 
notions  of  the  temper  and  manners  of  ancient  people:  while  the  more  ac- 
complished scholar  will  be  delighted  to  find  the  substance  of  his  studies 
embodied,  and  presented  to  the  review  of  his  mind,  in  one  consistent  work. 
The  plan  of  the  Ancient  History,   which  embraces  the  events  of  many 
centuries,  and  the  exploits  of  many  nations,  required  that  its  author  should 
possess  a  very  extensive  range  of  erudition.     It  was  necessary  to  search 
all  the  stores  of  antiquity,  in  order  to  ascend  to  the  most  distant  epochs 
of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  annals,  and  to  describe  the  numerous  trans- 
actions of  Carthaginians,  and  Greeks,   and  Macedonians.     Accordingly, 
we  find  there  is  scarcely  a  classical  writer  from  whom  Rollin  has  not  en- 
riched his  pages;    historians  and  poets,  philosophers  and  orators,  are  all 

♦Discourse  Preliminaire. 
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constraineil  in  turn  to  furnish  incidents  and  allusions,  and  embellish  the 
account  of  their  own,  or  preceding  ages.  The  variety  of  scenes  and 
events,  throuijh  which  the  reader  is  carried,  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  the 
dullest  curiosity,  and  sustain  an  ardent  interest  in  the  mind.  We  are 
transported  to  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world,  to  Carthage,  to  Athens  and 
Babylon,  amidst  a  succession  of  events  which  possess  all  the  liveliness  and 
splendour  of  romance  without  its  exaggerations.  We  become  familiariz- 
ed with  the  most  noble  characters  of  antiquity:  we  accompany  Hannibal 
in  his  invasions  of  Italy,  follow  Cyrus  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  are 
amazed  at  the  daring  achievements  of  Alexander  in  his  rapid  conquest  of 
the  East.  We  pass  from  the  tumults  of  the  camp  to  the  noise  of  the 
forum,  and  learn  how  Pericles  and  Demosthenes  swayed  the  minds  of 
the  capricious  Athenians;  or  retiring  to  the  converse  of  philosophers,  we 
hear  Socrates  discourse  upon  the  rules  of  practical  wisdom,  and  wonder 
how  so  much  acuteness  and  magnanimity  should  be  repaid  with  an  infa- 
mous death.  In  short,  we  meet  with  such  a  number  of  curious  incidents, 
noble  sentiments,  and  weighty  apothegms,  that  the  chief  spoils  of  ancient 
times  being  collected  together,  only  a  moderate  industry  is  requisite  to 
store  them  in  our  minds. 

Upon  the  moral  instruction  to  be  gained  from  the  perusal  of  history, 
Rollin  always  carefully  enlarges.  His  pages  are  almost  as  thickly  inter- 
spersed with  reflections  as  those  of  Euripides,  but  with  more  propriety; 
as  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  history  to  instruct  by  maxims  drawn  from 
experience,  while  tragedy  aspires  to  purify  the  soul  by  the  emotions  of  ter- 
ror and  pity.  Our  Author's  custom  of  moralizing  so  diffusely,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  his  solicitude  for  the  virtuous  principles  of  the  young,  for 
whose  benefit  chiefly  his  Ancient  History  was  compiled.  Persons,  how- 
ever, of  riper  age  and  more  mature  judgment  may  be  delighted  with  his 
sentiments.  It  was  a  compliment  paid  him  by  that  Duke  of  Cumberland 
who  was  his  contemporary:  'I  know  not  how  M.  Rollin  manages:  every 
where  else,  reflections  weary  me;  in  his  book  they  charm  me,  and 
I  never  lose  a  single  word  of  them.'  Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of 
the  profusion  with  which  his  sentiments  are  lavished,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  their  excellent  tendency.  Nothing  can  be  more  pure,  more 
noble,  and  more  pious,  than  our  Author's  reflections.  In  estimating  the 
qualities  of  any  great  character,  his  judgment  is  never  dazzled  by  the  lustre 
of  specious  exploits:  he  makes  the  true  glory  of  actions  to  consist  in  the 
virtuous  motives  which  inspired  them,  and  the  degree  of  utility  which  fol- 
lowed, or  was  likely  to  follow,  their  execution. 

As  the  education  of  all  the  learned  part  of  Christendom  is  grounded  upon 
a  close  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  pagan  authors,  nothing  should 
be  more  carefully  guarded  against,  than  an  anomalous  mixture  of  Chris- 
tian and  heathen  principles.  An  unqualified  admiration  of  heathen,  cha- 
racters, will  gradually  infuse  into  the  heart  the  tenets  of  heathen  morality; 
so  that  a  scholar  often,  by  a  process  imperceptible  to  himself,  incorporates 
the  sentiments  of  paganism  with  the  profession  of  Christianity.  Rol- 
lin was  aware  of  this  danger,  to  which  the  lovers  of  classical  literature 
are  exposed.  To  counteract  it,  he  determines  the  merit  of  pagan  actions 
by  the  standard  of  Christian  morality.  Nor  is  this  unjust:  to  judge  men 
by  a  perfect  law  which  they  did  not  possess,  would  be  a  flagrant  breach  of 
equity;  but  to  estimate  actions  in  the  abstract  by  any  rule  which  is  not 
rigidly  correct,  would  be  voluntarily  to  mislead  our  own  understandings. 
In  the  perusal,  therefore,  of  ancient  history,  it  is  sufficient  sometimes  to 
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admire  the  magnanimity  of  the  great  characters  whicli  it  portrays,  withdut 
imitating  their  conduct.  Rollin  is  generally  carefid  to  intercept  our  admi.- 
ration,  whenever  it  is  likely  to  exceed  due  bounds;  and  he  animadverts 
upon  the  sentiments  which  might  be  excusable  in  a  heathen,  but  can 
admit  of  no  palliation  under  the  light  which  revealed  religion  has  impart- 
ed. This  correctness  and  delicacy  of  moral  feeling,  which  pervade  our 
Author's  work,  will  considerably  enhance  its  value  with  those  who  know 
how  artfully  their  principles  may  be  attacked  in  the  midst  of  historic'al  dis- 
quisition. It  would  have  detracted  nothing  from  their  elegance,  but  would 
have  obviated  the  reproach,  which  they  bear,  of  disingenuous  and  rancor- 
ous hostility  to  the  Christian  revelation,  if  the  two  most  accomplished 
historians  of  our  own  country  had  not  deviated  from  the  track  before  them, 
in  order  to  asperse  a  faith,  the  excellence  of  which  they  were  too  arrogant 
and  self-sufficient  to  appreciate.  Rollin  labours  to  establish,  and  not 
confound^  the  principles  of  his  readers:  his  taste  as  well  as  virtue  would 
not  allow  him  to  interrupt  the  pleasures  of  fancy,  or  the  emotions  of  the 
heart,  by  a  silly  and  unexpected  sneer.  If  he  enchants  us  not  with  all  the 
graces  of  Hume  or  Gibbon,  neither  does  he  attempt  to  perplex  us  with 
their  insidious  sophisms.  To  study  his  volumes  is  to  accustom  ourselves 
to  form  correct  sentiments,  and  to  nourish  a  generous  enthusiasm  for 
piety  and  virtue. 

His  style  (of  which  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  with  rigorous  minuteness  from 
a  translation,  which  was  executed  many  years  ago)  posesses  a  grace- 
ful ease,  and  harmo'nious  sweetness.  It  is  formed  upon  the  model  of 
Xenophon;  with  the  writings  of  which  historian  he  had  an  accurate  ac- 
quaintance, as  they  constituted  his  favourite  study.  He  has  imitated  his 
beauties  with  so  much  success,  that  as  the  disciple  of  Socrates  was  de- 
nominated the  Attic  Bee,  so  the  pupil  of  Hersan  has  been  styled  the  Bee  of 
France.* 

Amidst  many  excellences,  his  work  does  not  exhibit  much  historical 
acumen.  He  is  not  eminent  for  that  critical  sagacity,  which  guides  the 
reader  satisfactorily  through  various  discrepancies,  preserves  him  from 
being  imposed  upon  by  the  hasty  accounts  of  historians,  and  often  collects 
the  truth  from  a  few  scattered  hints  or  allusions,  ingeniously  compared 
together.  Rollin  confides  with  too  much  credulity  in  the  unfounded  anec- 
dotes, and  exaggerated  relations  of  the  ancient  writers;  and  while  his  facts 
are  not  always  authentic,  neither  is  his  chronology  remarkable  for  its  accu- 
racy. Minor  defects  have  been  observed.  Important  and  trifling  occur- 
rences are  sometimes  mingled  together  in  awkward  confusion;  and  he  has 
contributed  to  the  inequality  of  style,  which  disfigures  his  book;  by  fre- 
quently borrowing  fifty  or  sixty  pages  together  from  different  modern  wri- 
ters.! These  obligations  he  ingenuously  avows,  and  never  affects  to  treat 
in  a  new  way,  the  subjects  which  have  been  discussed  satisfactorily  by 
others  before  him. 

The  reputation  of  our  Author's  writings  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
great,  from  whom  he  received  many  flattering  marks  of  regard.  The 
Prince  Royal  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick  II.,  cherished  a  warm  esteem 
for  him,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  complimented  him  with  a  sentiment  wor- 
thy of  Mecaenas:  Des  hommes  tels  que  vous  marchent  a  cote  des  souverainsJ 

•  •  Un  honn^te  homme.  Rollin,  dit  ^I.  Montesquieu  (CEuvres  posth.)  a,  par  ses  ouvrages  d'Histoire,  cnchant6 
le  public.    C'est  le  ccBur  qui  parle  au  coeur;  ou  sent  une  secrete  satisfaction  d'entendre  pailer  la  rertu:  c'est 

I'abeille  de  la  France.'' 
t  Sicdles  Litieraires  de  la  France. 
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The  Queen  of  England  had  expressed  a  desire  to  maintain  a  correspon- 
dence with  him,  but  the  plan  was  frustrated  by  her  death.  The  duke  of 
Orleans  entrusted  to  him  the  superintendence  of  the  studies  of  his  son, 
and  wished  him  to  take  every  Monday  an  account  of  tlie  young  prince's 
proficiency.  Such  intercourse  as  this,  however  honourable,  was  too  dis- 
tant to  supply  the  place  of  that  friendship,  which  seldom  subsists  in  its 
full  warmth  of  affection,  but  between  equals.  Amongst  the  private  friends 
of  llollin,  were  ranked  many  men  whose  talents  and  situations  reflected 
a  degree  of  honour  upon  the  persons  whom  they  judged  worthy  of  their 
iiitimate  regard.  The  Abbe  d' Asfeld  is  particularly  named  as  the  most  ten- 
der and  amiable  friend  of  our  Author.  The  souls  of  these  two  virtuous  men 
were  attracted  together  and  united  by  a  close  conformity  of  sentiments,  by 
the  same  earnest  piety,  and  the  same  pure  taste  in  the  studies  of  literature, 
llollin  allowed  the  Abbe  to  participate  in  all  his  labours,  and  in  all  his 
pleasures.  He  disburdened  his  anxieties  to  him,  while  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  college  of  Beauvais;  and  assisted  himself  by  his  judgment  during 
the  composition  of  his  learned  works.  He  made  him  also  the  companion 
of  his  rural  walks;  in  which  the  two  friends  perused  together  the  Lives  of 
Plutarch,  thus  contriving  that  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  beauties  of 
learning  should  be  tasted  at  the  same  time,  and  each  be  heightened  by  the 
other. 

Rollin  softened  the  pleasure  of  old  ageby  the  innocent  pleasures  of  con- 
viviality. Daring  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  yielded,  more  freely  than 
before,  to  the  numerous  invitations  with  which  his  society  was  courted. 
Every  day  almost,  he  dined  abroad  with  his  friends,  excepting  Sundays  and 
festivals,  w^hen  his  piety  kept  him  at  home,  that  he  might  be  able  to  at- 
tend vespers.  At  these  entertainments  his  kindness  and  address  always 
effected  some  useful  object.  Parents  were  benefited  by  his  experienced 
councils;  and  the  children,  whom  they  presented  to  him,  were  encouraged 
by  his  tenderness,  and  improved  by  his  skilful  interrogatories.  If,  some- 
times after  the  repast,  (his  biographer  relates)  he  happened  to  slip  away 
without  being  observed  by  any  one,  he  was  sure  to  be  found  in  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment  with  a  young  scholar,  who  was  giving  an  account  to  him 
of  some  passage  of  history,  or  reciting  some  choice  piece  of  eloquence,  or 
poetry. 

Thus  he  enjoyed  one  of  those  pure  gratifications,  which  Cicero*  enu- 
merates as  compatible  with  the  condition  of  old  age:  'Quid  enim  est  jucun- 
dius  senectute  stipata  studiis  juventutis?  An  ne  eas  quidem  vires  senec- 
tuti  relinquemus,  ut  adolescentulos  doceat,  instituat,  ad  omne  officii  munus 
instruat?  quo  quidem  opere  quid  potest  esse  pra3clarius?'  He  verified, 
also,  the  same  orator's  commendation  of  age;  'Sed  videtis,  ut  senectus  non 
modo  languida  atque  iners  non  sit,  verum  etiam  sit  operosa,  et  semper 
agens  aliquid  et  moliens;  tale  scilicet,  quale  cujusque  studium  in  superiore 
vita  fait.'  He  was  sixty  years  old  when  he  took  up  the  pen  the  first  time  to 
write  in  his  native  language;and  he  was  nearly  ten  years  older  when  he  com- 
menced his  Ancient  History,  a  laborious  work,  which  seemed  to  require  the 
vigorous  application  of  youth,  in  order  to  execute  it.  The  love  of  ease  did 
not  overcome  his  industry  even  at  seventy  five;  for  it  was  at  such  an  ad- 
vanced stajTo  of  life  that  he  ventured  to  undertake  a  new  work.  This  was 
the  Roman  History  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  battle  of  Actium;  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  published  with  the  last  of  the  Ancient  History. 

*  De  Senectute. 
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It  appears  by  his  letters  that  he  deliberated  some  time  with  his  pious 
friends,  whether  he  shoukl  commence  an  arduous  undertaking  at  a  declin- 
ing age,  which  he  desired  to  consecrate  entirely  to  the  studies  and  medita- 
tions of  religion.  It  w^as  represented  to  him,  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  lei- 
sure being  so  advantageous  to  youth,  could  not  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  his 
Creator.  He  was  persuaded  by  this  reasoning,  and  lived  to  finish  nearly 
half  of  the  intended  work.  This  last  performance  does  not  possess  sufli- 
cient  merit  to  exalt  it  to  a  comparison  with  the  Ancient  History;  which 
inferiority  is  supposed  to  arise,  either  from  the  natural  decay  of  age,  which 
had  enfeebled  his  powers,  or  from  the  fierceness  and  tumult  of  the  events 
of  the  Roman  republic,  which  might  be  disgusting  to  his  tranquil  disposi- 
tion, and  the  peaceful  sentiments  of  old  age.  His  desire  of  being  useful, 
or  else  that  garrulity  w'hich  increases  w'ith  years,  betrayed  him  into  an 
unpardonable  excess  of  moralizing.  While  he  merely  indicates  many 
important  events,  he  dwells  with  prolixity  upon  those  which  furnish  op- 
portunity for  the  serious  reflections  with  which  he  w^as  burdened.  The 
greatest  benefit  of  the  w^ork  to  a  French  reader  is,  that  he  may  enjoy  in  it 
the  finest  parts  of  Livy  elegantly  translated  into  his  own  language.*  M. 
Crevier  continued  the  history  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  volume;  and 
however  little  praise  Rollin's  part  of  the  performance  has  received,  his 
pupil  has  been  commended  still  less. 

But  our  Author's  name  had  acquired  sufficient  lustre  from  his  former 
publications;  and  as  his  days  had  been  honourably  spent,  so  they  were 
triumphantly  closed.  In  the  short  illness  which  was  fatal  to  him,  when 
the  last  sacraments  were  being  administered,  his  friends  and  pupils  w^ere 
overpowered  with  grief,  and  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  Elated  with 
Christian  hope,  and  anticipating  the  glorious  reward  of  his  labours,  he 
piously  reproved  their  lamentations,  by  declaring:  'I  wish  to  see  no  tears, 
and  no  marks  of  affliction,  this  day  with  us  is  a  festival.'  Supported  by 
such  holy  sentiments,  he  joyfully  expired,  after  a  long  life,  which  had  been 
extended  to  the  eighty-first  year.  The  members  of  the  university  were 
present  at  the  solemnity  of  his  funeral;  but  the  customary  eulogy,  by  a 
public  discourse,  was  denied  him.  The  same  religious  hatred,  which  per- 
secuted him  during  his  life,  saddened  his  obsequies,  and  suppressed  the 
praise  which  was  due  to  his  memory.  Neither  his  venerable  age,  nor  his 
numerous  virtues,  had  been  able  to  preserve  him  from  the  aspersions  of 
calumny.  He  had  been  accused  of  concealing  in  his  humble  mansion  a 
press,  from  which  issued  anonymous  pamphlets,  inimical  to  the  peace  of 
both  church  and  state.  The  informations  against  him  were  so  positive  and 
urgent,  that  Cardinal  Fleury,  the  minister,  ordered  the  police  to  examine 
his  house;  and  the  search  w*as  as  rigorous,  as  the  accusation  had  been 
malicious  and  groundless.  Thus  in  life,  and  in  the  grave,  this  most  harm- 
less man  was  the  victim  of  Jesuitical  hatred.  Louis  XVI.  endeavoured 
to  cancel  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  him,  and  ordered  a  statue  to 
be  erected  to  his  memory,  among  those  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
France. 

To  this  honour  he  was  indisputably  entitled,  by  being  adorned  with 
all  those  excellences  which  constitute  a  great  and  amiable  character. 
In  Rollin,  we  admire  learning  ennobled  by  virtue,  and  virtue  exalted  by 
piety.  He  lived  in  a  brdliant  era  of  French  literature,  in  an  age  of  the 
most  perfect  orators  and  poets.     Although  his  works  do  not  elevate  him 
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to  the  renown  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  his  country,  yet  his  talents 
were  very  considerable,  his  learning  extensive,  and  his  taste  pure  and  clas- 
sical. Of  his  virtues  we  may  affirm,  that  they  were  almost  without  a  blem- 
ish. We  see  him  presiding  over  the  education  of  the  youth  of  France 
with  as  much  aftection  and  vigilance,  as  if  he  were  the  patriarch  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  had  adopted  all  the  children  of  the  country  as  his  sons. 
We  observe  him  in  retirement  constantly  practising  the  lessons  which  he 
taught,  and  portraying  the  loveliness  of  virtue  by  the  efficacy  of  a  good 
example. 

Depressed  by  an  obscure  birth,  and  an  humble  fortune,  Rollin  had  to 
surmount  many  difficulties,  in  order  to  gain  the  eminent  posts  of  learning. 
It  was  his  own  strength  chiefly  on  which  he  was  compelled  to  rely,  as  he 
had  no  friends,  but  those  whom  his  exemplary  conduct  and  superior  ta- 
lents happened  to  conciliate.  When  his  success  had  equalled  his  merit, 
and  perhaps  surpassed  his  ambition,  his  mind  was  as  humble  as  if  he  had 
remained  in  the  obscurity  in  which  he  was  born.  He  never  affected  any 
disdain  of  his  former  condition,  nor  attempted  to  conceal  the  meanness 
of  his  birth;  on  the  contrary,  he  gave  notoriety  to  it  by  his  own  pen,  and 
in  a  Latin  epigram  reminds  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  took  his  flight  from 
the  caves  of  ^tna  to  the  tops  of  Pindus. 

Doctissimo  viro  N.  Bosquillon,  cum  ei  cultellum  in  xenia  mitterit. 
JEina  hsec,  non  Pindus,  tibi  mittit  munera;  morcm 
Cyclopes  Musis  praecipuere  suum. 
Translatum  JStnaeis  me  Pindi  in  culmina  ab  antris 
Hie  se,  si  nescis,  culter,  amice,  docet.* 

At  the  time  he  was  caressed  by  the  most  illustrious  persons  in  Euirope, 
he  lived  in  a  style  as  simple  and  unostentatious  as  that  of  the  plainest  citi- 
zen. His  house  was  so  small,  that  it  could  sometimes  with  difficulty  con- 
tain the  numerous  visitants  who  flocked  to  him.  Splendour  and  parade  were 
wearisome  to  him.  When  courtesy  compelled  him  to  be  present  at  those 
entertainments,  which  had  no  attraction  but  the  luxury  of  the  repast,  and  the 
rank  of  the  guests,  he  always  returned  home  dissatisfied.  'Those  dinners 
(he  would  complain)  where  one  does  nothing  but  dine,  fatigue  me:  I  reckon 
such  days  lost.'  He  preferred  the  tables  of  virtuous  citizens, who  were  zeal- 
ous for  the  education  of  their  children:  with  them  he  had  always  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discharge  his  duty.  'These  (he  would  say)  are  my  dukes  and  peers.' 

His  moderation  was  a  virtue  which  proceeded  from  disinterestedness, 
and  not  a  duty  imposed  by  unavoidable  poverty.  He  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  enriching  himself,  all  of  which  he  magnanimously  overlooked,  or 
rejected.  He  never  availed  himself  of  his  intercourse  with  the  great,  for 
the  purpose  of  self-aggrandisement;  although  his  income  at  the  time  of  his 

*  There  avc  some  othei*  verses  by  Rollin  which  are  a  proof  of  his  amiable  condescension.  He  sent  to  young; 
Lepelletier  a  lai  ee  taper,  s\ich  as  it  was  customary  to  present  to  the  presidents  of  Parliament  at  the  feast  of 
<;aniilemas;  at  the  same  time  he  addressed  to  him  the  following  lines,  which  must  be  understood  as  spoken 
by  the  university:— 

Ad  yonustulem  et  elegantulum  et  peramabilem  Pelteriolum,  cum  ei,  tanquam  futuro  quondum  seuat(is 
priucipi,  cereum  miltereu 

Incipe,  parve  puer,  dono  co^oseere  matrem, 

Venturique  istud  pi^nus  honoris  habe 
Talia  snin'ciid  queissedes  summa  senatfts 

Contijjirit,  soleo  munera ferre  viris. 
Te  manet  ha!C  sedes;  summum  Themis  ipsa  tribunal 

(Vera  cano)  patri  destinat,  inde  tibi.t 
Cura  sit  interea  ludo  tibi  (Inpfere  corpus; 
Mox  animum  pulchris  artibus  ipsa  colam. 

Academia  Parisicnsis,primogcnita  repumtalia. 

31  Jan.  1695. 

t  This  prediction  was  verified:  for  twelve  jcars  afterwards,  M.  Lcpelletier  was  president,  and  he  was  tuc 
cccded  by  his  son 
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greatest  piosperit}-,  was  scarcely  three  tliousand  livers.*  He  relinquished 
those  prolits  wliicli  would  have  been  only  the  just  remuneration  of  hia 
study  and  labours:  for  the  sole  stipulation  which  he  made  with  the  booksel- 
ler who  published  his  works  was  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  indemnify 
him,  if  he  should  happen  to  incur  any  loss. 

After  he  had  quitted  the  college  of  Beauvais,  his  friend  and  protector, 
the  president  of  Mesmes,  secretly  solicited  for  him  a  pension  upon  an  ec- 
clesiastical benefice.  When  he  was  upon  the  point  of  obtaining  his  re- 
quest, he  sent  for  Rollin  to  communicate  the  intelligence,  which  he  thought 
would  be  joyfully  received.  But  our  Author  having  heard  the  proposal, 
exclaimed,  with  surprise,  'A  pension,  my  lord,  for  me!  why,  what  service 
have  I  rendered  the  church,  that  I  should  possess  ecclesiastical  revenues?' 
The  president  reminded  him,  that  the  Christian  education  which  he  had 
given  to  so  many  youths  was  a  service  rendered  to  the  church  as  well  as 
the  state;  and  urged  him,  as  he  was  far  from  rich,  to  accept  the  assistance 
which  was  offered.  '  My  Lord,  (replied  Rollin)  I  nm  richer  than  the  king;' 
and  firmly  persisted  in  rejecting  property  to  which  he  thought  none  but 
churchmen  entitled.  The  impropriators  of  this  country  have  been  too 
long  in  possession  of  church  lands,  to  feel  any  scruples  concerning 
the  valiflity  of  their  titles:  when,  however,  they  see  half  the  clergy 
impoverished,  and  themselves  abounding  in  wealth,  they  might  very 
aptly  put  the  question  to  their  consciences,  'What  service  have  we  done 
to  the  church,  that  we  should  possess  ecclesiastical  revenues?'  The  pro- 
jierty  which  has  been  so  long  enjoyed  by  them,  and  the  right  to  which 
has  been  solemnly  recognized,  no  moderate  and  peaceable  subject  would 
desire  to  see  disturbed:  but  when  the  clergy,  who  are  compelled  to  undergo 
an  expensive  education,  and  afterguards  to  devote  their  time  and  studies 
to  ecclesiastical  functions,  are  envied  a  mechanic's  pittance,  which  is  all 
that  most  of  them  ever  gain  from  the  altar;  surely  they  may  be  permitted 
to  silence  clamour,  and  repel  odium,  by  pointing  to  the  impropriators,  and 
asking  what  those  laymen  have  done  for  the  church,  that  they  possess  its 
revenues,  without  any  of  the  dispute  or  obloqay  which  the  clergy  encoun- 
ter? 

Although  straitened  in  his  circumstances,  Rollin  is  commended  for 
great  liberality  and  beneficence.  He  assisted  with  his  purse  the  scholars 
whom  he  intended  for  professors,  and  who  were  too  indigent  to  defray  the 
entire  expences  attendant  upon  their  studies.  Every  month  his  servant 
distributed  alms  to  a  considerable  amount:  and  on  one  occasion,  being 
informed  of  the  increase  of  the  price  of  bread,  he  wrote  to  his  faithful 
domestic  from  the  chateau  d' Asfeld:  'You  must  double  the  ordinary  distri- 
bution for  the  last  month,  and  for  this:  you  must  even  make  it  triple,  if  you 
think  it  necessary.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  impoverishing  me  by  giving  too 
much:  it  is  laying  out  my  money  at  great  interest.' 

In  devotion,  our  Author  was  rigid  and  even  superstitious.  During  the 
time  of  the  popular  fanaticism  respecting  the  Abbe  Paris^t  Rollin  was  to 
be  seen  praying  at  the  tomb  of  the  pious  deacon. 

*  One  Iiudred  and  twenty-five  pounds. 

1"  Francis  Pans,  a  famous  deacon  of  Paris,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  counsellor  of  parliament.  After  the 
deatliofhis  fotlier,  he  relinquished  all  his  pioperty  to  his  biother,  and  retiring;  from  tlie  world,  devoted  him- 
self to  prayer,  and  ttie  rigorous  duties  of  penitence.'  He  submitted  even  to  manual  laboui-s,  and  wove  stockings 
for  the  poor,  whom  he  considered  as  his  brethren.  He  died  in  his  retreat  in  1727,  beinj!:37  years  of  age.  His 
brother  liaving;  erected  a  tomb  for  him  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Medard,  the  poor  whom  thedeacon  had  relieved, 
some  rich  pei*sons  who  had  been  editied,  and  many  females  who  had  been  instructed  by  hmi,  resorted  fo  the 
sepulchre  to  pray  and  exfreise  their  devotion.  Amonj^  the  rjiullitudes  of  sick  persons  who  at  last  flocked  to 
the  tomb,  a  few  cures  were  effected,  which  were  considered  by  the  Jansenisu  as  miraculous,  but  which  might 
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He  said  his  breviary  with  the  most  punctual  regularity.  He  heard  mass 
every  day,  and  always  received  the  sacrament  on  Sundays.  He  cherished 
a  singular  devotion  towards  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  on  the  days  consecra- 
ted to  her  worship,  he  usually  went  to  Notre-Dame,  where  he  heard  mass, 
communicated,  and  passed  part  of  the  morning  in  prayers.  Every  year, 
if  he  was  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  October,  he  made  on  foot  the  pilgri- 
mage of  St.  Denys,  during  the  festival  of  that  apostle  of  France. 

He  visited  also  every  year,  his  parish  church  of  St.  John  en  Greve,  in 
order  to  renew  his  baptismal  vows  at  the  sacred  font. 

It  was  a  practice  which  he  commenced  when  he  was  principal,  and  after- 
wards  continued  till  his  death,  to  pray  every  day  to  the  infant  Jesus  Christ 
for  the  young,  to  the  Virgin  Mary  for  mothers,  and  to  St.  Joseph  for 
fathers  and  masters. 

During  Lent  he  practised  great  austerities,  and  observed  the  discipline  of 
the  primitive  ages  of  the  church.  Such  is  the  picture  which  has  been  drawn 
of  Rollin's  devotion.  Protestants  perhaps  may  be  tempted  to  smile  at  some 
of  his  superstitious  performances,  but  it  is  their  duty,  while  they  shun  his 
errors,  to  imitate  his  piety,  and  the  amiable  virtues  which  were  engender- 
ed by  it. 

It  has  been  usual  to  prefix  to  the  English  edition  of  the  Ancient  History, 
a  letter  from  Bishop  Atterbury;  and  as  the  great  celebrity  of  the  writer 
makes  it  interesting,  we  shall  not  presume  to  withhold  it. 

A  Letter  written  by  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  to  M.  Rollin,  in  commendation  of  this  Work. 

REVERENDE    ATQUE    ERUDITISSIME  VIR, 

Cum,  monente  amico  quodam,  qui  juxta  asdes  tuas  habitat,  scirem  te 
Parisios  revertisse,  statui  salutatum  te  ire,  ut  primum  per  valetudinem  li- 
ceret.  Id  officii,  ex  pedum  infirmitate  aliquandiu  dilatum,  cum  tandem 
me  impleturum  sperarem,  frustra  fui;  domi  non  eras.  Restat,  ut  quod 
coram  exequi  non  potui,  scriptis  saltem  literis  praestem;  tibique  ob  ea 
omnia,  quibus  a  te  auctus  sum,  beneficia,  grates  agam,  quas  habeo  certe, 
et  semper  habiturus  sum,  maximas. 

Revera  munera  ilia  librorum  nuperis  a  te  annis  editorum  egregia  ac 
perhonorifica  mihi  visa  sunt.  Multi  enim  facio,  et  te,  vir  praestantissime, 
et  tua  omnia  quaecunque  in  isto  literarum  genere  perpolita  sunt;  in  quo 
quidem  Te  caeteris  omnibus  ejusmodi  scriptoribus  facile  antecellere,  atque 
esse  eundern  et  dicendi  et  sentiendi  magistrum  optimum,  prorsus  existimo; 
cumque  in  excolendis  his  studiis  aliquantulum  ipse  et  operae  et  temporis 
posuerim,  libere  tamen  profiteor  me,  tua  cum  legam  ac  relegam,  ea  edoc- 
tum  esse  a  te,  non  solum  quae  nesciebam  prorsus,  sed  etiam  quae  antea 
didicisse  mihi  visus  sum.  Modeste  itaque  nimium  de  opere  tuo  sentis  cum 
juventuti  tantum  instituendae  eloboratum  id  esse  contendis.  Ea  certe 
scribis,  quae  a  viris  istiusmodi  rerum  baud  imperitis,  cum  voluptate  et 
fructu  legi  possunt.     Vetera  quidem  et  satis  cognita  revocas  in  memoriam; 

he  naturally  occasioned  by  violent  convulsions,  wliicli  would  'produce  a  removal  of  disorders  depending  upon 
obitniction.'  The  dittui'l>ance  at  length  became  so  great,  that  the  government  was  obliged  lo  order  the  ceiiie< 
tej-y  to  be  cloied  in  January,  1732. 

The  Parisian  miracles  (with  two  other  instances  still  more  weak)  Mr.  Hume  has  been  audacious  and  silly 
enough  to  compare  with  the  miraelei  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Taley  has  replied  to  the  sophist  in 
liis  Evidence*,  part  L  prop.  2.  chap.  2. 
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sed  ita  revocas,  ut  illustres,  ut  ornes;  ut  aliquid  vetustia  adjioias  quod 
novum  Bit,  alienis  quod  omnino  tuum:  bonasque  picturas  bona  in  luce 
coUocando  efficis,  ut  etiam  iis,  a  quibus  saepissime  conspectse  sunt,  ele- 
gantiores  tamen  solito  appareant,  et  placeant  magis. 

Certe,  dum  Xenophontem  sagpius  versas,  ab  illo  et  ea  quae  ^  te  pluri- 
mis  in  locis  narrantur,  et  ipsum  ubique  narrandi  modum  videris  traxisse, 
stylique  Xenophontei  nitorem  ac  venustam  simplicitatem  non  imitari  tan- 
tiim,  sed  plane  assequi:  ita  ut  si  Gallice  scisset  Xenophon,  non  aliis  ilium, 
in  eo  argumento  quod  tractaa,  verbis  usurum,  non  alio  prorsus  more  scrip- 
turum,  judicem. 

Hoec  ego,  baud  assentandi  causa  (quod  vitium  procul  a  me  abest,)  sed 
vere  ex  animi  sententia  dico.  Cum  enim  pulchris  a  te  donis  ditatus  sim, 
quibus  in  eodem  aut  in  alio  quopiam  doctrinae  genere  referendis  imparem 
me  sentio,  volui  tamen  propensi  erga  te  animi  gratique  testimonium  pro- 
ferre,  et  te  aliquo  saltem  munusculo,  etsi  perquam  dissimili,  remunerari. 

Perge,  vir  docte  admodum  et  venerande,  de  bonis  literis,  quae  nunc 
neglectae  passim  et  spretae  jacent,  bend  mereri;  perge  juventutem  Gallicam 
(quando  illi  solummodo  te  utilem  esse  vis)  optimis  et  praeceptis  et  exemplis 
informare. 

Quod  ut  facias,  annis  aetatis  tuae  elapsis  multos  adjiciat  Deus!  iisque 
decurrentibus  sanum  te  praestet  atque  incolumem.  Hoc  ex  animo  optat 
ac  vovet, 

Tui  observantissimus, 

Franciscus  Roffensis. 

Pransurum  te  mecum  post  festa  dixit  mihi  amicus  ille  noster,  qui  tibi 
vicinus  est.  Cum  statueris  tecum  quo  die  adfuturus  es,  id  ille  significa- 
bis.  Me  certe  annis  malisque  debilitatum,  quandocunque  veneris,  domi 
invenies. 

6°  Kal  Jan.  1731. 

(TRANSLATION.) 
REVEREND  AND  MOST  LEARNED  SIR, 

When  I  was  informed  by  a  friend  who  lives  near  you,  that  you  were 
returned  to  Paris,  I  resolved  to  wait  on  you,  as  soon  as  my  health  would 
permit.  After  having  been  prevented  by  the  gout  for  some  time,  I  was 
in  hopes  at  length  of  paying  my  respects  to  you  at  your  house,  and  went 
thither,  but  found  you  not  at  home.  It  is  incumbent  on  me,  therefore,  to 
do  that  in  writing,  which  I  could  not  in  person,  and  for  all  the  favours  you 
have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  to  return  you  the  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments which,  as  I  now  feel,  I  shall  ever  continue  to  cherish. 

And,  indeed,  I  esteem  the  books  you  have  lately  published,  as  presents 
of  uncommon  value,  and  such  as  do  me  very  great  honour.  For  I  have 
the  highest  esteem,  most  excellent  Sir,  both  for  you,  and  for  every  thing 
that  comes  from  so  masterly  a  hand  as  yours,  in  the  kind  of  learning  of 
which  you  treat;  in  which  I  sincerely  believe  that  you  far  excel  all  other 
writers,  and  are  at  the  same  time  the  best  master  both  of  speaking  and 
thinking  well:  and  I  freely  confess  that,  though  I  had  applied  some  time 
and  pains  in  cultivating  such  studies,  when  I  read  your  volumes  over  and 
over  again,  I  am  instructed  by  you  not  only  in  things  of  which  I  was  en- 
tirely ignorant,  but  also  those  which  I  fancied  myself  to  have  learned  be- 
fore. You  have,  therefore,  too  modest  an  opinion  of  your  work,  when 
you  declare  it  composed  solely  for  the  instruction  of  youth.     What  you 
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write  may  undoubtedl)'  be  read  with  pleasure  and  iinproveiiient  by  pei'soris 
who  are  proficients  in  learning  of  that  kind.  For  whilst  you  call  to  mind 
ancient  tacts,  and  things  sufficiently  known,  you  do  it  in  such  a  manner^ 
that  you  illustrate,  you  embellish  them;  still  adding  something  new  to  the 
old,  something  entirely  your  own  to  the  labours  of  others:  by  placing  good 
pictures  in  a  good  light,  you  make  them  appear  with  unusual  elegance 
and  more  exalted  beauties,  even  to  those  who  have  seen  and  studied  them 
most. 

In  your  frequent  correspondence  with  Xenophon,  you  have  certainly 
extracted  from  him,  both  what  you  relate  in  many  places,  and  every  where 
his  very  manner  of  relating;  you  seem  not  only  to  have  imitated,  but 
attained,  the  shining  elegance  and  beautiful  simplicity  of  that  author's 
style:  so  that  had  Xenophon  excelled  in  the  French  language,  in  my  judg- 
ment, he  would  have  used  no  other  words,  nor  written  in  any  other  man- 
ner, upon  the  subjects  you  treat,  than  you  have  done. 

I  do  not  say  this  out  of  flattery,  (which  is  far  from  being  my  vice,)  but 
from  my  real  sentiments  and  opinion.  As  you  have  enriched  me  with 
your  handsome  presents,  which  I  know  how  incapable  I  am  of  repaying 
either  in  the  same  or  in  any  other  kind  of  learning,  I  was  willing  to  tes- 
tify my  gratitude  and  affection  for  you,  and  at  least  to  make  you  some 
small,  though  exceedingly  unequal,  return. 

Go  on,  most  learned  and  venerable  Sir,  to  deserve  well  of  sound  litera- 
ture, which  now  lies  universally  neglected  and  despised.  Go  on,  inform- 
ing the  youth  of  France  (since  you  will  have  their  utility  to  be  your  sole 
view)  upon  the  best  precepts  and  examples. 

Which  that  you  may  effect,  may  it  please  God  to  add  many  years  to 
your  life,  and  during  the  course  of  them  to  preserve  you  in  health  and 
security.     This  is  the  earnest  wish  and  prayer  of, 

Your  most  faithful  friend, 

Francis  Roffen. 

P.  S.  Our  friend,  your  neighbour,  tells  me  you  intend  to  dine  with  me 
after  the  holidays.     When  you  have  fixed  upon  the  day,  be  pleased  to  let 
him  know  it.     Whenever  you  come,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  one  so  weak 
with  age  and  sufferings,  as  I  am,  at  home. 
December  26,  1731. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  volumes  of  the  Ancient  History  not  being 
published  by  the  Author  all  at  one  time,  there  were  several  prefaces  or 
introductions  for  the  different  parts  of  the  work.  These  by  the  English 
editors  have  been  retrenched  and  incorporated  into  one»  R.  L. 

Londov,  Feb.  5,  1823. 
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3.  HE  study  of  profane  history  "would  be  unworthy  of  a  serious     What  is  to  »)e  observed 
attention,  and  the  ffreat  lenoth  of  time,  bestowed  upon  it,  if  it  "'  if  toi>-,  besides  the 

v.,  pi  Pii.T  •  ^  •  events  and  chronoloiry. 

were  connned  to  the  bare  knowledge  oi  ancient  transactions, 
and  an  iinpleasing  mqiiiry  into  the  eras  wh-en  each  of  tliese  happened.     It  little 
concerns  us  to  know  that  there  were  once  such  men  as  Alexander,  Caesar,  Aristi- 
des,  or  Cato,  and  that  they  Hved  in  this  or  that  period;  that  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians  made  way  for  that  of  the  Babylonians,  and.  the  latter  for  the  empire  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  who  were  themselves  subjected  by  the  Macedonians,  as 
these  were  afterwards  by  the  Romans.     But  it  liighly  concerns  us  to  know  by  what 
means  those  empires  were  founded;  the  steps  by  w^hich  they     i.  The  causes  of  tiie 
rose   to    the  exalted  pitch  of  grandeur  we  so  much  admire;  ^'ise  and  fail  of  empires, 
Tvhat  it  was  that  constituted  their  true  glory  and  feUcity,  and  what  were  the  causes 
of  their  declension  and  fall. 

It  is  of  no  less  importance  to  study  attentively  the  manners  2.  Tiie  penius  and  cha- 
of  ditferent  nations;  their  genius,  laws,  and  customs;  and  espe-  th"^great"^persous"tJiat 
cially  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  character  and  disposition,  governed  them, 
the  talents,  virtues,  and  even  vices,  of  those  men  by  whom  they  w^re  governed, 
and  whose  good  or  bad  qualities  contributed  to  the  grandeur  or  decay  of  the  states 
over  which  they  presided. 

Such  are  the  great  objects  which  ancient  liistory  presents;  exhibiting  to  our  view 
all  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time,  all  the  great  men 
who  are  any  way  conspicuous;  thereby  instructing  us,  by  example  rather  than  pre- 
cept, in  the  arts  of  empire  and  war,  the  principles  of  government,  the  rules  of  poli- 
cy, the  maxims  of  civil  society,  and  the  conduct  of  life  that  suits  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions. 

We  acquire,  at  the  same  time,  another  knowledge,  which  3.  The  origin  and  pro- 
cannot  but  excite  the  attention  of  all  persons  who  have  a  taste  e^ess  of  arts  and  sciences 
and  inclination  for  polite  learning;  I  mean,  the  manner  in  which  arts  and  sciences 
were  invented,  cultivated,  and  improved;  Ave  there  discover  and  trace,  as  it  were 
with  the  eye,  their  origin  and  progress;  and  perceive  with  admiration,  that  the 
nearer  we  approach  those  countries  which  were  once  inhabited  by  the  sons  of  Noah, 
in  the  greater  perfection  we  find  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  that  they  seem  to  be 
either  neglected  or  forgotten,  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness  of  nations  li-om  them; 
so  that  when  men  attempted  to  re.xdve  those  arts  and  sciences,  they  were  obliged 
to  ^o  back  to  the  source  firom  whence  they  originally  flowed. 

igive  only  a  transient  view  of  these  objects,  though  so  very  important,  in  this 
place,  because  I  have  already  treated  them  with  some  extent  elsew^Jiere.* 

But  another  object,  of  infinitelv  greater  importance,  claims  '^;.  J^*^  observing,  es- 
(Hir  attention.  For  although  prolane  liistory  treats  only  of  na-  SItween  sacred  widprJ^ 
tions  who  had  imbibed  all  the  chimeras  of  a  superstitious  wor-  fane  histmy. 
ship,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  all  the  irregularities  of  which  human  nature, 
after  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  became  capable;  it  nevertheless  proclaims  universally 
the  greatness  of  the  Almiglity,  his  power,  liis  justice,  and  above  all,  the  admirable 
wisdom  with  which  his  providence  governs  the  universe. 

If  the  inherent  conviction  of  tliis  last  truth  raised,  according  to  Cicero's  obscr- 

*  VoL  III.  and  IV=  of  the  method  of  teaching  aind  studying  tht  Belles  Lettiies,  &c. 
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vation,*  the  Romans  above  aU  other  nations;  we  may,  in  like  manner,  affirm,  tliat 
notliing  gives  history  a  o;reater  euperiority  to  many  other  branches  of  Uterature, 
than  to  see  in  a  manner  miprinted  in  almost  every  page  of  it,  the  precious  footsteps 
and  shining  proofs  of  this  great  truth,  viz.  that  God  disposes  all  events  as  supreme 
Lord  and  Sovereign;  that  he  alone  determines  the  fate  of  kings,  and  the  duration 
of  empires;  and  that  he,  lor  reasons  inscrutable  to  all  but  himself,  transfers  the  go- 
vernment of  kingdoms  from  one  nation  to  another. 

God  presided  at  {he  w"g  discover  tliis  important  truth  in  going  back  to  the  most 
the'fl^d?  ^  ^^^'  ^^^  remote  antiquity,  and  the  origm  of  profane  history;  I  mean  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  posterity  of  Noah  into  the  several  countries  of  the  earth  where 
they  settled.  Liberty,  chance,  views  of  interest,  a  love  for  certain  countries,  and 
similar  motives,  were,  in  outward  appearance,  the  only  causes  of  the  different  choice 
w^hich  men  made  in  these  various  migrations.  But  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  that 
amidst  the  trouble  and  confusion  that  followed  the  sudden  change  in  the  language 
of  Noah's  descendants,  God  presided  invisibly  over  all  their  councils  and  delibera- 
tions; that  nothing  was  transacted  but  by  the  Almighty's  appointment;  and  that  he 
alone  guided  and  settled  all  mankindt  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  his  mercy  and 
justice.     The  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.X 

God  only  has  fixed  the  We  must  therefore  consider  as  an  indisputable  principle,  and 
fate  of  all  empires,  both  as  the  basis  and  foundation  to  the  study  of  profane  history,  that 

with  respect  to  his  own    .,  .j  n.i        a  i     •    i.x      i  c  u     x        -j.  •    x 

people  aud  the  reign  of  the  providence  01  the  Almighty  has,  from  all  eternity,  appoint- 
nisSon.  ed  the  establisliment,  duration,  and  destruction  of  kingdoms 

and  empires,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  general  plan  of  the  whole  universe,  known 
only  to  God,  who  constitutes  the  order  and  wonderful  harmony  of  its  several  parts, 
as  particularly  with  respect  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  still  more  with  regard  to 
the  Messiah,  and  the  establishment  of  the  church,  which  is  his  great  work,  the  end 
and  design  of  all  his  other  works,  and  ever  present  to  his  sight. — Known  to  the 
Lord  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning.^ 

God  has  vouchsafed  to  discover  to  us  in  holy  Scripture,  a  part  of  the  relation  of 
the  several  nations  of  the  earth  to  his  own  people;  and  the  little  so  discovered,  dif- 
fuses great  light  over  the  history  of  those  nations,  of  whom  we  shall  have  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  inspired  writers.  They  alone 
display,  and  bring  to  hght,  the  secret  thoughts  of  princes,  their  incoherent  projects, 
their  foolish  pride,  their  impious  and  cruel  ambition;  they  reveal  the  true  causes  and 
hidden  springs  of  victories  and  overthrows;  of  the  grandeur  and  declension  of 
nations;  the  rise  and  ruin  of  states;  and  teach  us  what  judgment  the  Almighty  forms 
both  of  princes  and  empires,  and  consequently,  what  idea  we  ourselves  ought  to 
entertain  of  them. 

oTntedlJ^  u^ish  or  T  '^^^  ^^  mention  Egypt,  that  served  at  first  as  the  cradle  (if 
tect  Israel.  '*  ^"^  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  of  the  holy  nation;  and  which 
afterwards  was  a  severe  prison,  and  a  fiery  furnace  to  it;||  and,  at  last,  the  scene  of 
the  most  astonishing  miracles  that  God  ever  wrought  in  favour  of  Israel:  not  to 
mention,  I  say,  Egjrpt,  the  mighty  empires  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  furnish  a  thou- 
sand proofs  of  the  truth  here  advanced. 

Their  most  powerful  monarchs,  Tiglath-Pilesar,  Salmanazar,  Sennacherib,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and  many  more,  were  in  God's  hand,  as  so  many  instruments,  which 
he  employed  to  punish  the  transgressions  of  his  people.  He  lifted  up  an  ensign  to 
the  nations  from  far,  and  hissed  unto  them  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  to  come  and 
receive  his  orders.^  He  himself  put  the  sword  into  their  hands,  and  appointed 
their  marches  daily.  He  breathed  courage  and  ardor  into  their  soldiers,  made  their 
armies  indefatigable  in  labour,  and  invincible  in  battle;  and  spread  terror  and  con- 
sternation wherever  they  directed  their  steps. 

The  rapidity  of  their  conquests  ought  to  have  enabled  them  to  discern  the  invi- 

•  Pietate  ac  religione,  atque  hac  una  sapientia  qnod  deorum  immortaliura  numine  omnia  regi  gubemaque 
perspeximus,  oranes  gentea  nationesque  superavimus. — Orat.  de  Arusp.  Resp.  n.  19. 

+  The  ancient!,  themselves,  according  to  Pindar,  (Olymp.  Od.  vii.)  retained  some  idea,  that  the  dispersion 
of  men  was  not  the  effect  of  chance,  but  that  they  bad  oeeu  settled  in  different  countries  by  tJie  appoint- 
ment of  I'rovidence. 

t  Gen.  xi.  8,  9.  §  Acts;  xv.  18. 

y  I  Will  bring  you  out  from  under  the  burdens  of  the  Egyptians,  and  I  will  rid  you  out  of  their  bondiJge 
Exod.  vi.  0.    Out  of  the  iron  fumare,  even  out  of  Egypt.    Deut.  iv.  20, 

1  IsaL  V.  20, 30.  X.  28,  31  xiii.  4,  5. 
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sible  hand  that  conducted  tlicm.  But,  eays  one  ol'  these  kings*  in  tlie  name  of  the 
rest,  By  the  strength  of  my  hand  I  have  done  it,  and  by  my  wisdom;  for  I  am  prudent: 
And  I  have  removed  the  bounds  of  the  people  and  have  robbed  their  treasures,  and  I 
have  put  down  the  inhabitants  like  a  valiant  man.  Jind  my  hand  hath  found  as  a  nest, 
the  riches  of  the  people;  and  as  one  gathereth  eggs  that  are  left,  have  I  gathered  all 
the  earth,  and  there  was  none  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth  or  peeped.t 

But  this  monarch,  so  august  and  wise  in  his  own  eye,  how  did  he  appear  in  that 
of  the  Almighty?  Only  as  a  subaltern  agent,  a  servant  sent  by  his  master:  The 
rod  of  his  anger,  and  the  staff  in  his  hand-X  God's  design  was  to  chastise,  not  to 
extirpate  his  children.  But  Sennacherib  had  it  in  his  heart  to  destroy  and  cut  off  all 
nations.^  What  then  will  be  the  issue  of  this  kind  of  contest  between  the  designs 
of  God,  and  those  of  this  prince?j|  At  the  time  that  he  fancied  himself  already  pos- 
sessed of  Jerusalem,  the  Lord,  with  a  single  blast,  disperses  all  his  proud  hopes; 
destroys,  in  one  night,  a  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand  of  his  forces:  and  put- 
ting a  hook  in  his  nose,  and  a  bridle  in  his  lips^  (as  though  he  had  been  a  wild 
beast,)  he  leads  him  back  to  Iiis  own  dominions,  covered  with  infamy,  through  the 
midst  of  those  nations,  who,  but  a  little  before,  had  beheld  him  in  all  his  pride  and 
haughtiness. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  appears  still  more  visibly  governed  by  a  Pro- 
vidence, to  which  he  himself  is  an  entire  stranger,  although  it  presides  over  all  his 
deliberations,  and  determines  all  his  actions. 

Being  come  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  two  liighways,  the  one  of  which  led  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  other  to  Rabbah,  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites,  this  king,  not 
knowing  which  of  them  would  be  best  for  him  to  strike  into,  debates  for  some  time 
witli  liimseit]  and  at  last  casts  lots.**  God  makes  the  lot  fall  on  Jerusalem,  to  fulfil 
the  menaces  he  had  pronounced  against  that  city;  viz.  to  destroy  it,  to  burn  the 
temple,  and  lead  its  iiihabitants  into  captivity. 

One  would  imagine,  at  first  sight,  that  this  king  had  been  prompted  to  besiege 
Tyre,  merely  from  a  political  view,  viz.  that  he  might  not  leave  behind  him  so  pow- 
erful and  well  fortified  a  city;  nevertheless,  a  superior  will  had  decreed  the  siege  of 
Tyre.tt  God  designed,  on  one  side,  to  humble  the  pride  of  Ithobal  its  king,  who 
fancying  himself  iviser  than  Daniel,  whose  fame  was  spread  over  the  whole  East; 
and  ascribing  entirely  to  his  rare  and  uncommon  prudence  the  extent  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  the  greatness  of  his  riches,  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  a  god,  and  sat  in 
the  seat  of  God.^X 

On  the  other  side,  lie  also  designed  to  chastise  the  luxury,  the  voluptuousness, 
and  the  pride  of  those  haughty  merchants,  who  thought  themselves  kings  of  the 
sea,  and  sovereigns  over  crowned  heads;  and  especially  that  inhuman  joy  of  the 
Tyrians,  who  looked  upon  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (the  rival  of  Tyre)  as  their  own 
aggrandisement.  These  were  the  motives  which  prompted  God  himself  to  lead 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  Tyre;  and  to  make  him  execute,  though  unknowingly,  his  com- 
mands.    Idcirco  ecce  ego  adducam  ad  Tyrum  JYebuchodonosor. 

§§  To  recompense  this  monarch,  whose  army  the  Almighty  had  caused  to  serve  a 
great  service  against  Tyi'e\\  \\  (these  are  God's  own  words;)  and  to  compensate  the 
Babylonish  troops,  for  the  grievous  toils  they  had  sustained  during  a  thirteen  years' 
siege:  I  will  give,  saith  the  Lord  God,  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  JYebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon;  and  he  shall  take  her  multitude,  and  take  her  spoil,  and  take  her  prey,  and 
it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army.*^^ 

The  same  Nabuchadnezzar,  eager  to  immortalize  his  name  by  the  grandeur  of 
his  exploits,  was  determined  to  heighten  the  glory  of  his  conquests  by  his  splendor 
and  magnificence,  in  embellishing  the  capital  of  his  empire  with  pompous  edifices, 
and  the  most  sumptuous  ornaments.  But  wliile  a  set  of  adulating  courtiers,  on 
whom  he  lavished  the  highest  honours  and  immense  riches,  make  all  places  resound 
with  his  name,  an  august  senate  of  watchful  spirits  is  formed,  who  weigh,  in  the 
balance  of  truth,  the  actions  of  kings,  and  pronounce  upon  them  a  sentence  from 

•Sennacherib.  t  Isai.x.  13, 14.  J  Isai.  x.  5.  §Ibid.  v.  7.  ||  Ibid.  ver.  12. 

_  H  Because  thy  rage  against  me,  and  thy  tumult  is  come  up  into  mine  ears,  therefore  I  will  put  my  liook 
into  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  camest.  2  Kings, 
XIX.  28.  ^  **Ezek.xxi.  19,23.  tt  Ezek.  xxvi.  xxvii.  x'xviii.  it  t^zek.  xxviii  2. 

S?  This  incident  is  related  moieat  large  in  the  history  of  thc.Egj  ptians,  under  the  reign  oi  Amasis. 

nil  Ezek.  xxix.  18,  20.  H^  Dan.  iv.  1—34. 
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wliich  iliero  lios  no  apjx^aL     TJie  king  of  Babylon  is  cited  Lefore  tliis  Irilnuial,  in 
Avliich  there  presides  a  Supreme  Judge,  who,  to  a  vigilance  Avliich  nothing  can 
elude,  adds  a  holiness  that  \v\\\  not  allow  of  the  least  irregularity.     Vigil  et  smctiis. 
In  this  tribunal  all  Nebuchadnezzar's  actions,  which  were  the  admiration  and  won- 
der of  the  public,  are  examined  with  rigour;  and  a  search  is  made  into  the  inward 
recesses  of  liis  heart,  to  discover  his  most  hidden  thoughts.     How  will  this  formi- 
dable inquiry  end?    At  the  instant  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  walking  in  his  palace,  and 
revolving,  Avith  a  secret  complacency,  his  exploits,  his  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
is  saying  to  himself.  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom^ 
by  the  7night  of  my  power,  arid  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?'^  in  this  very  instant, 
when,  by  vainly  flattering  himself  that  he  held  his  power  and  kingdom  from  himself 
alone,  he  usurped  the  seat  of  the  Almighty:  a  voice  trom  heaven  pronounces  his  sen- 
tence, and  declares  to  him,  that,  his  kingdom  was  departed  from,  him,  that  he  should 
be  driven  from  men,  and  his  dwelling  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  until  he  knew  that 
the  Most  High  ruled  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  gave  them  to  whomsoever  lie  w(mld.\ 
This  tribunal,  which  is  tor  ever  assembled,  though  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  pro- 
nounced the  like  sentence  on  those  famous  conquerors,  on  those  heores  of  the  pagan 
world,  who,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  considered  themselves  as  the  sole  authors  of  their 
exalted  fortune;  as  independent  of  authority  of  every  kind,  and  as  not  holding  of  a 
superior  power. 

As  God  appointed  some  princes  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance,  he  made 
others  the  dispensers  of  his  goodness.  He  ordained  Cyrus  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Ws 
people;  and  to  enable  him  to  support  with  dignity  so  glorious  a  ilmction,  he  endued 
him  ^Y\Xh  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  greatest  captains  and  princes;  and 
caused  that  excellent  education  to  be  given  him,  which  the  heathens  so  much  admir- 
ed, though  they  neither  kncAV  the  author  nor  the  true  cause  of  it. 

We  see  in  profane  history  the  extent  and  swiftness  of  his  conquests,  the  intrepid- 
ity of  his  courage,  the  wisdom  of  his  views  and  designs;  his  greatness  of  soul,  his 
noble  generosity;  iiis  truly  paternal  affection  for  his  subjects;  and,  in  them,  the  grate- 
ful returns  of  love  and  tenderness,  which  made  them  consider  him  rather  as  their 
protector  and  fjither,  than  as  their  lord  and  sovereign.  We  find,  I  say,  all  these  par- 
ticulars in  profane  liistory:  but  we  do  not  perceive  the  secret  principle  of  so  many 
exalted  qualities,  nor  the  hidden  spring  which  set  them  in  motion. 

But  Isaiah  afibrds  us  this  light,  and  delivers  himself  in  words  suitable  to  the  great- 
ness and  majesty  of  the  God  who  inspired  him.  He  represents  this  all-powerful  God 
of  armies  as  leading  Cyrus  by  the  hand,  marching  before  him,  conducting  him  from 
city  to  city,  and  from  province  to  province;  subduing  nations  before  him,  loosening 
the  loins  of  kings,  breaking  in  pieces  gates  of  brass,  cutting  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron, 
throwing  down  the  walls  and  bulwarks  of  cities,  and  putting  him  in  possession  of 
the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  the  hidden  riches  of  secret  places.^ 

The  prophet  also  tells  us  the  cause  and  motive  of  all  these  events.§  It  was  in 
order  to  punish  Babylon,  and  to  deliver  Judah,  that  the  Almighty  conducts  Cyrus, 
step  by  step,  and  gives  success  to  all  his  enterprises.  /  have  raised  him  up  in 
righteousness,  and  I  will  direct  all  his  ways,  for  Jacob  my  servants  sake,  and  Israel 
mine  elect.\\  But  this  prince  is  so  blind  and  ungrateful,  that  he  does  not  know  his 
Master,  nor  remember  his  benefactor.  I  have  surnamed  thee,  though  thou  hast  not 
known  me; — /  girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me.H 

Men  seldom  ibrm  to  themselves  a  right  judgment  of  true  glo-  a  fine  image  of  the  re- 
ry,  and  the  duties  essential  to  regal  power,  l^he  Scripture  only  gai office, 
gives  us  a  full  idea  of  them,  and  this  it  doef>  in  a  wonderful  manner,**  under  the 
image  of  a  very  large  and  strong  tree,  whose  top-  reaches  to  heaven,  and  whose 
branches  extencl  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  As  its  foliage  is  very  abundant, 
and  it  is  bowed  down  with  fruit,  it  constitutes  the  ornament  and  ielicity  of  the  plains 
around  it.    It  supplies  a  greatful  shade,  and  a  secure  retreat  to  beasts  of  every 

•  Dan.  )v.  30.  f  Dan.  iv.  31,  32. 

f'Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cynjs,  whose  right  ham!  Ihaveholden,  tosiihdue  nations  be- 
fore hiiuj  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kirii^s,  to  open  before  him  tlie  two-leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  shall  not 
he  shut.  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight:  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass, 
and  cut  in  sunder  tlie  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will  give  ihee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  se- 
cret places,  that  thou  majest  know,  that  I  the  Jjord,  which  called  Ihee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel."— 
7sai.  xlv   1— .3. 

^  Isai.  xlv.  13.  I-l.  II  Isai.  xlv.  13.  4.  if  Isai.  xlv,  4.  5.  •*  Dan.  iv.  7.  9. 
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kind;  animals,  both  wild  and  tame,  are  safely  lodged  under  its  hospitable  branches; 
the  birds  of  lieaven  dwell  in  the  boughs  of  it,  and  it  supplies  food  to  all  living  crea- 
tures. 

Can  there  be  a  more  just  or  more  instructive  idea  of  the  kingly  office,  whose  true 
grandeur  and  solid  glory  does  not  consist  in  that  splendour,  pomp,  and  magnifi- 
cence which  surround  it;  nor  in  that  reverence  and  exterior  homage  which  are  paid 
to  it  by  subjects:  but  in  the  real  services  and  solid  advantages  it  procures  to  na- 
tions, whose  support,  defence,  security,  and  asylum,  it  forms,  (both  from  its  nature 
and  institution,)  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  fruitful  source  of  terrestrial  blessings 
of  every  kind;  especially  with  regard  to  the  poor  and  weak,  who  ought  to  find,  be- 
neath tlie  shade  and  protection  of  royalty,  a  sweet  peace  and  tranquillity  not  to 
be  interrupted  or  disturbed;  while  the  monarch  himself  sacrifices  his  ease,  and  ex- 
periences alone  those  storms  and  tempests  from  which  he  shelters  others? 

Methinks  the  reality  of  this  noble  image,  and  the  execution  of  this  great  plan 
(religion  only  excepted,)  appears  in  the  government  of  Cyrus,  of  which  Xenophon 
has  given  us  a  picture,  in  his  beautifiil  preface  to  the  history  of  that  prince.  He 
has  there  specified  a  great  number  of  nations,  which,  though  far  distant  one  from 
another,  and  differing  widely  in  their  maimers,  customs,  and  language,  were  how- 
ever all  united  by  the  same  sentiments  of  esteem,  reverence,  and  love  for  a  prince, 
whose  government  they  wished,  if  possible,  to  have  continued  for  ever,  so  much 
happiness  and  tranquillity  did  they  enjoy  under  it.* 

To  this  amiable  and  salutary  government,  let  us  oppose  the  a  just  idea  of  the  con» 
idea  which  the  sacred  writings  give  us  of  those  monarchs  and  querors  of  antiquity, 
conquerors,  so  much  boasted  by  antiquity,  who,  instead  of  making  the  happiness 
of  mankind  the  sole  object  of  their  care,  were  prompted  by  no  other  motives  than 
those  of  interest  and  ambition.  jThe  Holy  Spirit  represents  them  under  the 
symbols  of  monsters  generated  from  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  from  the  tumult,  con- 
fusion, and  dashing  of  the  waves  one  against  the  other;  and  under  the  image  oi* 
cruel  wdld  beasts,  which  spread  terror  and  desolation  miiversally,  and  are  for  ever 
gorging  themselves  with  blood  and  slaughter.  How  strong  and  expressive  is  this 
colouring! 

Nevertheless,  it  is  often  from  such  destructive  models  that  the  rules  and  max- 
ims of  the  education  generally  bestowed  on  the  children  of  the  great  are  borrowed; 
and  it  is  there  ravages  of  nations,  the  scourgers  of  mankind,  they  are  destined  to  re- 
semble. By  inspiring  them  with  the  sentiments  of  a  boundless  ambition,  and  the 
love  of  false  glory,  they  become  (to  borrow  an  expression  from  Scripture)  young 
lions:  they  learn  to  catch  the  prey,  and  devour  men — to  lay  waste  cities,  to  turn  lands 
and  their  fatness  into  desolation  by  the  noise  of  their  roaring.^  And  when  this 
young  lion  is  grown  up,  God  tells  us,  that  the  noise  of  his  exploits,  and  the  renown 
of  his  victories,  are  nothing  but  a  frightful  roaring,  which  fills  all  places  with  terror 
and   desolation. 

The  examples  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  and  which  are  extracted  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  prove  sufficiently  the 
supreme  power  exercised  by  God  over  all  empires;  and  the  relation  he  thought  fit 
to  establish  betAveen  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  his  own  peculiar  peo- 
ple. The  same  truth  appears  as  conspicuously  under  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great:  between  whose  history,  and  that  of  the 
Jews  under  the  Maccabees,  every  body  knows  the  close  connexion. 

To  these  incidents,  I  cannot  forbear  adding  another,  which,  though  universally 
known,  is  not  therefore  the  less  remarkable;  I  mean,  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus.  When  he  had  entered  that  city,  and  viewed  all  the  fortifications  of  it,  this 
prince,  though  a  heathen,  owned  the  all-powerful  arm  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  in 
a  rapture  of  admiration,  cried  out,  "It  is  manifest  that  the  Almighty  has  fought  for 
us,  and  has  driven  the  Jews  from  those  towers,  since  neither  the  utmost  human 
force,  nor  that  of  all  the  engines  in  the  world,  could  have  effected  it."§ 

t  Dan.  vii.  J  Exek.  xix.  3,  7.  J  Joseph.  1.  iii.  c.  46. 

♦   EJuuiiS*)  iTTt^\jy.lv,v  if.Q^^Kilv  roirxvTHV  t5  TTxvTXi  m-jtZ  %»pi?6(r5*i,    oiTrt   bjj    tjj  »utS  yviny,  »^i»* 
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«Jod  hat  alwftyt  dii-  Besides  the  visible  and  sensible  connexion  of  sacred  and  pro- 
Jdltfvefy  to  tirrein^of  fane  history,  there  is  another  more  sacred  and  more  distinct  re- 
the  Messiah.  lation  "with  rcspect  to  the  Messiah,  for  whose  coming  the  Al- 

mighty, whose  work  was  ever  present  to  his  sight,  prepared  mankind  fom  far, 
even  by  the  state  of  ignorance  and  dissoluteness  in  which  he  suffered  them  to  be 
immersed  during  four  thousand  years.  It  was  to  show  the  necessity  there  was  of 
our  having  a  Mediator,  that  God  permitted  the  nations  to  walk  after  their  own 
ways;  and  that  neither  the  light  of  reason,  nor  the  dictates  of  philosophy,  could  dis- 
pel their  clouds  of  error,  or  reform  their  depraved  inclinations. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  the  grandeur  of  empires,  the  majesty  of  princes,  the 
glorious  actions  of  great  men,  the  order  of  civil  societies,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
different  members  of  which  they  are  composed,  the  wisdom  of  legislators,  and  the 
learning  of  philosophers,  the  earth  seems  to  exhibit  nothing  to  the  eye  of  man  but 
what  is  great  and  resplendent;  nevertheless,  in  the  eye  of  God,  it  was  equally  bar- 
ren and  uncultivated,  as  at  the  first  instant  of  the  creation  by  the  Almighty  ^aif. 
The  earth  was  without  form  and  void.*  This  is  saying  but  little:  it  was  wholly 
pulluted  and  impure,  (the  reader  will  observe  that  I  speak  here  of  the  heathens,) 
and  appeared  to  God  onl}^  as  the  haunt  and  retreat  of  ungrateful  and  prefidious  men, 
as  it  did  at  the  time  of  the  flood.  The  earth  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  was  fill- 
ed with  iniquity .f 

Nevertheless,  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  the  universe,  who,  pursuant  to  the  dictates 
of  his  wisdom,  dispenses  both  light  and  darkness,  and  knows  how  to  check  the  im- 
petuous torrent  of  human  passions,  would  not  permit  [mankind,  though  abandon- 
ed to  the  utmost  corruptions,  to  degenerate  into  absolute  barbarity,  and  brutalize 
themselves,  in  a  manner  by  the  extinction  of  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  nature, 
as  is  seen  in  several  savage  nations.  Such  an  obstacle  would  have  retarded  too 
"much  the  rapid  course  promised  by  him  to  the  first  preachers  of  the  doctrine  of  his 
Son. 

He  darted  from  far  into  the  minds  of  men  the  rays  of  several  great  truths,  to  dis« 
pose  them  for  the  reception  of  others  of  a  more  important  nature.  He  prepared 
them  for  the  instructions  of  the  gospel,  by  those  of  philosophers;  and  it  was  with" 
this  view  that  God  permitted  the  heathen  professors  to  examine,  in  their  schools, 
several  questions,  and  establish  several  principles,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  religion; 
and  to  engage  the  attention  of  mankind,  by  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  their  disputa- 
tions. It  is  well  known,  that  the  philosophers  inculcate,  in  every  part  of  their  writ- 
ings, the  existence  of  a  God,  the  necessity  of  a  providence  that  presides  over  the 
government  of  the  world,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  ultimate  end  of  man,  the 
reward  of  the  good  and  the  punisliment  of  the  wicked,  the  nature  of  those  duties 
which  constitute  the  bond  of  society,  the  character  of  the  virtues  that  are  the  basis 
of  mortality,  as  pnjdence,  justice,  fortitude,  temperance,  and  such  like  truths, 
which,  though  incapable  of  guiding  men  to  righteousness,  yet  they  were  of  use  to 
scatter  certain  clouds,  and  to  dispel  certain  obscurities. 

It  is  by  an  effect  of  the  same  Providence,  which  prepared  from  far  the  ways  of 
the  gospel,  that,  when  the  Messiah  revealed  himself  in  the  flesh,  God  had  united  to- 
gether a  great  number  of  nations,  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues;  and  had  subject- 
ed to  one  monarch  from  the  ocean  to  the  Euphrates,  all  the  people  not  united  by  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  give  a  more  free  course  to  the  preaching  of  the  apostles.  When 
profane  history  is  studied  with  judgment  and  maturity,  it  must  lead  us  to  these  reflec- 
tions, and  point  out  to  us  tlie  manner  in  which  the  Almighty  makes  the  empires  of  the 
earth  subservient  to  the  reign  of  his  Son. 

Exterior  uients  in-  It  ought  likewise  to  teach  US  the  valuc  of  all  that  glitters  most 
duiged  to  the  heathea".  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  is  most  capable  of  dazzling  it.  Val- 
our fortitude,  skill  in  government,  profound  policy,  merit  in  magistracy,  capacity  for 
the  most  abstruse  sciences,  beauty  of  genius,  delicacy  of  taste,  and  perfection  in  all  arts: 
these  are  the  objects  wliich  profane  history  exhibits  to  us,  which  excite  our  admira- 
tion, and  often  our  envy.  But  at  the  same  time,  this  very  history  ought  to  remind 
us,  that  the  Almighty,  ever  since  the  creation,  has  indulged  to  his  enemies  all  those 
shining  qualities  which  the  world  esteems,  and  on  which  it  frequently  bestows  the 

•  Gen.  i.  2.  t  G»n.  y\,  ii. 
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highest  eulogiuins;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  often  refuses  them  to  his  most  faith- 
ful servants,  whom  he  endues  with  talents  of  an  infinitely  superior  nature,  though 
men  neither  know  their  value,  nor  are  desirous  of  them.  Happy  is  that  people  that  is 
in  mch  a  case;  yea,  happy  is  thai  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord* 

I  shall  conclude  this  first  part  of  my  preface  with  a  reflection  ^uJ^n**  "°*  ^^  ***" 
which  results  naturally  from  what  has  been  said.  Since  it  is  ouhem,'"  ^^'  *^^  *""^* 
certain,  that  all  these  great  men,  who  were  so  much  boasted  of  in  profane  historj'', 
were  so  unhappy  as  not  to  know  the  itrue  God,  and  to  divsplease  him;  we  should  there- 
fore be  particularly  careful  not  to  extol  them  too  much.  St.  Austin,  in  his  Retrac- 
tions, repents  his  having  lavished  so  many  encomiums  on  Plato,  and  the  followers  of  his 
philosophy;  because  these,  says  he,  where  impious  men,  whose  doctrine,  in  many 
points,  was  contraiy  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ.f 

However,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  St.  Austin  supposes  it  to  be  unlawful  for  us 
to  admire  and  praise  whatever  is  either  beautiful  in  the  actions,  or  true  in  the 
maxims  of  the  heathens.  He  t  only  advises  us  to  correct  w^hatever  is  erroneous, 
and  to  approve  whatever  is  conformable  to  rectitude  and  justice  in  them.  He  ap- 
plauds the  Romans  on  many  occasions,  and  particularly  in  his  books  De  Civitate 
Dei,§  which  is  one  of  the  last  and  finest  of  his  works.  He  there  shows,  that  the 
Almighty  raised  them  to  be  victorious  over  nations  and  sovereigns,  of  a  great  part 
of  the  earth,  because  of  the  gentleness  and  equity  of  their  government  (alluding  to 
the  happy  ages  of  the  commonwealth:)  thus  bestovvnng  on  virtues,  that  were  merely 
human,  rewards  of  the  same  kind  with  which  that  people,  though  very  judicious  in 
other  respects,  were  so  unliappy  as  to  content  themselves.  St.  Austin  therefore 
does  not  condemn  the  encomiums  which  are  bestowed  on  the  heathens,  but  only 
the  excess  of  them. 

Students  ought  to  take  care,  and  especially  we,  who  by  the  duties  of  our  profes- 
sion are  obliged  to  be  perpetually  conversant  with  heathen  authors,  not  to  enter  too 
far  into  the  spirit  of  them;  not  to  imbibe  unperceived,  their  sentiments,  by  lavishing 
too  much  applause  on  their  heroes;  nor  to  give  into  excesses,  v/hich  tbie  heathens  in- 
deed did  not  consider  as  such,  because  they  were  not  acquainted  with  virtues  of  a 
purer  kind.  Some  persons,  whose  friendship  I  esteem  as  I  ought,  and  for  whose 
learning  and  judgment,  I  have  the  highest  regard,  have  found  this  defect  in  some 
parts  of  my  work,  on  the  Method  of  teaching  and  studying  the  Belles  Lettres,  .|'C.  and 
are  of  opinion  that  I  have  gone  too  great  lengths  in  the  encomiums  I  bestow  on  the 
illustrious  men  of  antiquity.  I  indeed  own,  that  the  expressions  on  those  occasions 
are  sometimes  too  strong  and  too  unguarded;  however,  I  imagined  that  I  had  sup- 
plied a  proper  corrective  to  this,  by  the  hints  with  wWch  I  have  interspersed  those  four 
volumes,  and  therefore,  that  it  would  be  only  losing  time  to  repeat  them;  not  to 
mention  my  having  laid  down,  in  different  places,  the  principles  which  the  fathers  of 
the  church  establish  on  this  head,  in  declaring  with  St.  Austin,  that  without  true 
piety,  that  is,  without  a  sincere  worsliip  of  God,  there  can  be  no  true  virtue;  and 
that  no  virtue  can  be  such,  w^hose  object  is  worldly  glory;  a  tiiith,  says  this  father, 
acknowledged  universally  by  those  who  are  inspired  with  real  and  solid  piety,  lllud 
constat, inter  omnes  veraciterpios,  neminem  sine  verapietate,  id  est  veri  Dei  vero  cultu, 
veram posse  habere  virtutem;  nee  earn  veram  esse,  quando  glorice  servet  humancvW 

When  I  observed  that  Perseus  had  not  resolution  enough  to  kill  hiraself,1T  I  did 
not  thereby  pretend  to  justify  the  practice  of  the  heathens,  who  looked  upon  suicide 
as  lawful;  but  simply  to  relate  an  incident,  and  the  judgment  which  Paulus  ^Emilius 
passed  on  it.  Had  I  barely  liinted  a  word  or  tvvo  against  that  custom,  it  would  have 
obviated  all  mistake,  and  left  no  room  for  censure. 

The  ostracism,  employed  at  Athens  against  persons  of  the  greatest  merit;  theft 
connived  at,  as  one  would  imagine,  by  L^'curgus  in  Sparta;  an  equality  with  regard 
to  possessions  established  in  the  same  city,  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  things  of 
a  like  nature,  may  admit  of  some  difficulty.     However,  I  shall  pay  a  more  immediate 

•  Psal.  cxliv.  15.  .... 

t  Laus  ipsa,  qua  Platonem  vel  Platonieos  leu  academicos  philosophos  tantum  cxtuli  quantum  impios  homi- 
nes non  oportuit,  non  imraerito  raihi  displicuit,  praesertim  quorumcoutia  enores  niagnos  defendenda  est  Chrt*« 
tianadocirina.— Retract,  l.i.  c.l.  t.     n 

t  Id  in  quoque  corrigendum,  aiiod  pravum  est;  nuod  autem  rectum  «t,  appTobandum.— De  B«pt  con 
Ponat.  1.  vii.  e.  i6. 

i  Lib.  r.  cap.  lO,  21 ,  See  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib,  r.  c.  19,  1  Vol.  IV»  p.  38 J. 
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attention  to  these  particulars,"*  wlien  the  course  of  the  liistory  brings  me  to  them; 
and  shall  be  proud  of  receiving  such  lights  as  the  learned  and  unprejudiced  may- 
please  to  communicate. 

In  a  work  like  that  I  now  offer  to  the  public,  intended  more  immediately  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  it  were  heartily  to  be  Avished,  there  might  not  be  a  single  thought 
or  expression  that  could  contribute  to  inculcate  false  or  dangerous  principles. 
When  I  first  set  about  writing  the  present  history,  I  proposed  this  for  my  maxim, 
the  importance  of  which  I  perfectly  conceive,  but  am  far  from  imagining  that  I  have 
always  observed  it,  though  it  was  my  intention  to  do  so;  and  therefore  on  this,  as  on 
many  other  occasions,  I  shall  stand  in  need  of  the  reader's  indulgence. 

As  I  write  principally  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  for  persons  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  make  very  deep  researches  into  ancient  history,  I  shall  not  crowd  this  work 
ivith  a  sort  of  erudition,  that  otherwise  might  have  been  introduced  naturally  into  it, 
but  does  not  suit  my  purpose.  My  design  is,  in  giving  a  continued  series  of  ancient 
history,  to  extract  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  all  that  I  shall  judge  most  use- 
ful and  entertaining  with  respect  to  the  transactions,  and  most  instructive  with  re- 
gard to  the  reflections. 

I  wish  it  w^ere  possible  for  me  to  avoid  the  dry  sterility  of  epitomes,  which  convey 
no  distinct  idea  to  the  mind;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  tedious  accuracy  of  long  histo- 
ries, which  tire  the  reader's  patience.  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  difficult  to  steer  exact- 
ly betw^een  the  two  extremes;  and  although,  in  the  two  parts  of  history  which  com- 
mence this  work,  I  have  retrenched  a  great  part  of  what  we  meet  with  in  ancient  au- 
thors, they  may  still  be  thought  too  long;  but  I  was  afraid  of  spoiling  the  incidents, 
by  being  too  studious  of  brevity.  However  the  taste  of  the  public  shall  be  my  guide, 
to  which  I  will  endeavour  to  conform  hereafter. 

I  was  so  happy  as  not  to  displease  the  public  in  my  first  attempt.f  I  wish  the 
present  work  may  be  equally  successful,  but  dare  not  raise  my  hopes  so  high.  The 
subjects  I  here  treated,  viz.  polite  literature,  poetry,  eloquence,  and  curious  pieces 
of  history,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  introducing  into  it,  from  ancient  and  modern 
authors,  whatever  is  most  beautiful,  affecting,  delicate,  and  just,  with  regard  both  to 
thought  and  expression.  The  beauty  and  justness  of  the  things  themselves  which 
I  offered  the  reader,  made  him  more  indulgent  to  the  manner  m  which  they  were 
presented  to  him;  and  besides,  the  variety  of  the  subjects  supplied  the  want  of  those 
graces  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  style  and  composition. 

But  I  have  not  the  same  advantage  in  the  present  work,  the  choice  of  the  subjects 
not  being  entirely  at  my  discretion.  In  a  series  of  history,  an  author  is  often  obliged 
to  introduce  a  great  many  things  that  are  not  always  very  interesting,  especially 
Avith  regard  to  the  origin  and  rise  of  empires;  these  parts  are  generally  overrun 
with  thorns,  and  offer  very  few  flowers.  However,  the  sequel  furnishes  matter  of  a 
more  pleasing  nature,  and  events  that  engage  more  strongly  the  reader's  attention; 
and  I  shall  take  care  to  make  use  of  whatever  is  most  valuable  in  the  best  authors. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  must  intreat  the  reader  to  remember,  that  in  a  widely  extended 
and  beautiful  region,  the  eye  does  not  every  where  meet  with  golden  harvests, 
smiling  meads,  and  fruitful  orchards;  but  sees,  at  different  intervals,  wild  and  less 
cultivated  tracts  of  land.  And  to  use  another  comparison  after  Pliny,  i  some  trees 
in  the  spring  emulously  shoot  forth  a  numberless  multitude  of  blossoms,  which  by 
this  rich  dress,  (the  splendour  and  vivacity  of  whose  colours  charm  the  eye,)  proclaim 
a  happy  abundance  in  a  more  advanced  season;  while  other  trees,§  of  a  less  gay 
and  florid  kind,  though  they  bear  good  fruits,  have  not,  however,  the  fragrance  and 
beauty  of  blossoms,  nor  seem  to  share  in  the  joy  of  reviving  nature.  The  reader 
will  easily  apply  this  image  to  the  composition  of  history. 

To  adorn  and  enrjch  my  own,  I  will  be  so  ingenuous  as  to  confess,  that  I  do  not 
scniple,  nor  am  ashamed,  to  rifle  wherever  I  come;  and  that  I  often  do  not  cite  the 
authors  from  whom  I  transcribe,  because  of  the  liberty  I  take  to  make  some  slight 

"  This  Mr.  Rollin  has  done  admirably,  in  Ihe  sevei*al  volumes  of  his  Anci**rt  Histoi-y. 

t  The  method  ot  teachinj^  and  studyinp^  the  Belles  Lettre^,  &c.  The  Fnglish  translation  (in  four  volumes) 
of  this  excellent  pipce  of  criticism,  has  pone  through  several  editions. 

t  Arbor  urn  flosct  pleni  ven^  indicium,  et  anni  renascentis  flospaudiumarbovum.    Tunc  se  novas,  aliasqne 
rjnamsunt,  ostendunt,  tunc  variis  colorum  pictnris  in  eertamen  usque  luxurient.    Sed  hocnegatuni  plerisque. 
Non  cnimomnes  floient,et  sunt  tristes  qu*dam,  quseque  non  sentmnt  gaudiaannorum;  nee  ullo  flore  exhila- 
rantur,  natalcsve  pomoruni  recursus  annuosversicolnri  nuncio  promutunt.— Plin.  Nat,  Hist.  1,  xvi,  p.  '25. 
4  As  T lie  fig  trees. 
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^Iterations.  I  have  made  tlie  l)e«t  use  in  my  power  of  the  solid  reflections  that  oc- 
cur in  the  second  and  third  part  of  the  Bishop  ofMeaux's*  Universal  History, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  heautiful,  and  most  useliil  books  in  our  language.  I  have 
also  received  great  assistance  from  the  learned  Dean  Prideaux's  Connexion  of  the 
Old  and  JVew  Testament,  in  which  he  has  traced  and  cleared  up,  in  an  admirable 
manner,  the  particulars  relating  to  ancient  history.  I  shall  take  the  same  liberty 
with  whatever  comes  in  my  w^ay  that  may  suit  my  design,  and  contribute  to  its  per- 
fection. 

I  am  very  sensible,  that  it  is'not  so  much  for  a  person's  reputation  thus  to  make  use 
of  other  men's  labours,  and  that  it  is  in  a  manner  renouncing  the  name  and  quality 
of  author.  But  I  am  not  over-fond  of  that  title,  and  shall  be  extremely  well  pleased, 
and  think  myself  very  happy,  if  I  can  but  deserve  the  name  of  a  good  compiler,  and 
supply  my  readers  with  a  tolerable  history,  who  will  not  be  over-solicitous  to  in- 
quire w^hat  hand  it  comes  from,  provided  they  are  pleased  with  it. 

Students,  with  a  very  moderate  application,  may  easily  go  through  this  course 
of  history  in  a  year,  without  interrupting  their  other  studies.  According  to  mr 
plan,  my  work  should  be  given  to  the  highest  form  but  one.  Youths  in  this  class 
are  capable  of  pleasure  and  improvement  from  this  history;  and  I  would  not  have 
them  enter  upon  that  of  the  Romans,  till  they  study  rhetoric. 

It  would  have  been  useful,  and  even  necessary,  to  have  given  some  idea  of  the 
ancient  authors  from  whom  I  have  extracted  the  following  materials.  But  the 
course  itself  of  the  history  will  show  this,  and  naturally  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
producing  them. 

The  judgment  we  In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of 
ouRht  to  form  of  the  au-  ^\^q  superstitious  crcdulity  obiected  to  most  of  these  autliors,  with 

gunes,  prodigies,  and  or-  \^  .  y  .•>,..         ,  ,  ,     '         , 

acies  of  the  ancients.  regard  to  augunes,  auspicies,  prodigies,  dreams  and  oracles;  and, 
indeed  we  are  shocked  to  see  writers,  so  judicious  in  all  other  respects,  lay  it  down 
as  a  kind  of  law,  to  relate  these  particulars  "with  a  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  to 
dwell  gravely  on  a  tedious  detail  of  trifling  and  ridiculous  ceremonies,  such  as  the 
flight  of  birds  to  the  right  or  left  hand,  signs  discovered  in  the  smoking  entrails  of 
beasts,  the  greater  or  less  greediness  of  chickens  in  pecking  corn,  and  a  thousand 
similar  absurdities. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  a  reader  of  judgment  cannot,  without  astonishment,  see 
the  most  illustrious  persons  among  the  ancients,  for  wisdom  and  knowledge;  gener- 
als who  'were  the  least  liable  to  be  influenced  by  popular  opinions,  and  most  sensible 
how  necessary  it  is  to  take  advantage  of  auspicious  moments;  the  wisest  councils 
of  princes  perfectly  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  government;  the  most  august  assem- 
blies of  grave  senators;  in  a  word,  the  most  powerful  and  most  learned  nations  in 
all  ages;  to  see,  I  say,  all  these  so  unaccountably  w^eak  as  to  make  the  decision  of 
the  greatest  aflaii's  such  as  the  declaring  war,  the  gi\dng  battle,  or  pursuing  a  vic- 
tory, depends  on  the  trifling  practices  and  customs  above 'mentioned;  deliberations 
that  were  of  the  utm.ost  importance,  and  on  which  the  fate  and  welfare  of  kingdoms 
frequently  depended. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  be  so  just  as  to  own  that  their  manners,  customs 
and  laws,  would  not  permit  men  in  these  ages  to  dispense  with  the  observation  of 
these  practices;  that  education,  hereditary  tradition  transmitted  from  immemorial 
time,  the  universal  belief  and  consent  of  different  nations,  the  precepts  and  even  ex- 
amples of  philosophers;  tliat  all  these,  I  say,  made  the  practices  in  question  appear 
venerable  in  their  eyes;  and  that  these  ceremonies  how  absurd  soever  they  may  ap- 
pear to  us,  and  are  really  so  in  themselves,  constituted  part  of  the  religion  and  public 
worship  of  the  ancients. 

Their's  was  a  false  religion,  and  a  mistaken  worship;  and  yet  the  principle  of  it 
was  laudable,  and  founded  in  nature;  the  stream  was  currupted,  but  the  fountain  was 
pure.  Man  when  abandoned  to  his  own  ideas,  sees  nothing  beyond  the  present  mo- 
ment. Futurity  is  to  him  an  abyss  imdsible  to  the  most  eagle-eyed  the  most  pier- 
cing sagacity,  and  exhibits  nothing  on  which  he  may  fix  his  view^s,  or  form  any  reso- 
lution with  certainty.  He  is  equally  feeble  and  impotent  with  regard  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  designs.     He  is  sensible  that  he  is  dependent  entirely  on  a  Supreme  Pow- 

*Mons.  Ilossuet, 
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er,  that  disposes  all  events  with  absolute  authority,  and  which  in  spite  of  his  utmost 
eftbrts,  andofthe  wisdom  ol' the  best  concerted  schemes,  by  only  raising  the  smallest 
obstacle  and  slightest  disappomtments,  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  execute  his 
measures. 

This  obscurity  and  weakness  oblige  him  to  have  recourse  to  a  superior  knowledge 
and  power;  he  is  forced,  both  by  his  immediate  wants,  and  the  strong  desire  he  has 
to  succeed  in  all  his  undertakings,  to  address  that  Being,  who  he  is  sensible  has 
reserved  to  himself  alone  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  and  the  power  of  disposing  it  as 
he  sees  fitting.  He  accordingly  directs  prayers,  makes  vows  and  offers  sacrifices,  to 
prevail,  if  possible  with  the  Deity  to  reveal  himself  either  in  dreams,  in  oracles,  or 
other  signs,  which  may  manifest  his  will;  fully  convinced  that  nothing  can  happen  but 
by  the  divine  appointment  and  that  is  a  man's  greatest  interest  to  know  tlus  supreme 
will  in  order  to  conform  his  actions  to  it. 

This  religious  principle  of  dependence  on,  and  veneration  of,  the  Supreme  Being, 
is  natural  to  man;  it  is  imprinted  deep  in  his  heart;  he  is  reminded  of  it  by  the  in- 
ward sense  of  his  extreme  indigence,  and  by  all  the  objects  which  surround  him;  and 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  this  perpetual  recourse  to  the  Deity  is  one  of  the  principal 
foundations  of  religion,  and  the  strongest  band  by  which  man  is  united  to  his  Creaior. 

Those  who  were  so  happy  as  to  know  the  true  God,  and  were  chosen  to  be  his  pe- 
culiar people,  never  failed  to  address  liim  in  all  their  wants  and  doubts,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain his  succour  and  the  manifestation  of  his  will.  He  accordingly  was  so  gracious 
as  to  reveal  himself  to  them;  to  conduct  them  by  apparitions,  dreams,  oracles,  and 
prophecies;  and  to  protect  them  by  miracles  of  the  most  astonishing  kind. 

But  those  who  were  so  blind  as  to  substitute  falsehood  in  the  place  of  truth,  direct- 
ed themselves,  for  the  like  aid,  to  fictitious  and  deceitful  deities,  who  were  not  able  to 
answer  their  expectations,  nor  recompense  the  homage  that  mortals  paid  them,  in  any 
other  way  than  by  error  and  illusion  and  a  fraudulent  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
true  God. 

Hence  arose  the  vain  observation  of  dreams,  which,  from  a  superstitious  credulity, 
they  mistook  for  salutary  warnings  from  heaven;  those  obscure  and  equivocal  an- 
swers of  oracles,  beneath  whose  veil  the  spirits  of  darkness  concealed  their  ignorance; 
and  by  a  studied  ambiguity  reserved  to  themselves  an  evasion  or  subterfuge,  whatever 
might  be  the  issue  of  the  event.  To  this  are  owing  the  prognostics,  w4th  regard  to 
futurity,  which  men  fancied  they  should  find  in  the  entrails  of  beasts,  in  the  flight  and 
sinoring  of  birds,  in  the  aspect  of  the  planets,  in  fortuitious  accidents,  and  in  the  caprice 
of  chance;  those  dreadful  prodigies  that  filled  a  whole  nation  with  terror,  and  which  it 
was  believed  nothing  could  expiate  but  mournful  ceremonies,  and  even  sometimes 
the  effusion  of  human  blood;  in  fine,  those  black  inventions  of  magic,  those  delusions, 
enchantments,  sorceries,  invocations  of  ghosts,  and  many  other  kinds  of  devination. 

All  I  have  here  related  was  a  received  usage,  observed  by  the  heathen  nations  in 
fireneral;  and  this  usage  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  that  religion  of  which  I  have 
given  a  short  account.  We  have  a  signal  proof  of  this  in  the  Cyropasdia.*  where 
Cambyses  the  father  of  Cyrus,  gives  that  young  prince  such  noble  instructions,  in- 
structions admirably  well  adapted  to  form  the  great  captain  and  great  prince.  He 
exhorts  him  above  all  things,  to  pay  the  highest  reverence  to  the  gods;  and  not  to  un- 
dertake any  enterprise,  whether  important  or  inconsiderable,  without  first  calling  upon 
and  consulting  them;  he  enjoins  him  to  honour  priests  and  augurs,  as  being  their  min- 
isters and  the  interpreters  of  their  will;  but  yet  not  to  trust  or  abandon  himself  impli- 
citely  and  blindly  to  them,  till  he  had  first  learnt  every  thing  relating  to  the  science  of 
divination  of  auguries  and  auspices.  The  reason  he  gives  for  the  subordination  and 
dependence  in  which  kings  ought  to  live  with  regard  to  the  gods,  and  the  neces- 
sity they  are  under  of  consulting  them  in  all  things  is  this:  how  clear  sighted  soever 
mankind  may  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affaris;  their  views  are  always  very  narrow 
and  limited  with  regard  to  futurity;  whereas  the  Deity,  at  a  single  glance,  takes  in 
all  a^es  and  events.  "As  the  gods,"  says  Cambyses  to  his  son,  "are  eternal,  they 
know  equally  all  things,  past,  present,  and  to  come."  "With  regard  to  the  mortals 
v.'ho  address  them,  they  give  salutary  counsels  to  those  whom  they  are  pleased  to 
favour,  that  they  may  not  be  ignorant  of  what  tilings  they  ought,  or  ought  not,  to 
undertake.    If  it  is  observed,  that  the  deities  do  not  give  the  like  councils  to  all  men, 

•  Xenoph,  inCyrop.  1.  i.  21.  p.  27. 
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we  are  not  to  wonder  at  it,  since  no  necessity  obliges  them  to  attend  to|the  welfare  of 
those  persons  on  whom  they  do  not  vouchsafe  to  confer  their  favour." 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  most  learned  and  most  enlightened  nations,  with 
respect  to  the  different  kinds  of  devination;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  authors  who 
wrote  the  fiistory  of  those  nations,  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  give  an  exact  de- 
tail of  such  particulars  as  constituted  part  of  their  religion  and  worship,  and  was 
frequently  in  a  manner  the  soul  of  their  deliberation,  and  the  standard  of  their  con- 
duct. I  therefore  was  of  opinion,  for  the  same  reason,  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  me  to  omit  entirely  in  tlie  ensumg  history,  what  relates  to  this  subject,  though  I 
have,  however,  retrenched  a  great  part  of  it.  - 

Archbishop  tlsher  is  my  usual  guide  in  chronology.  In  the  history  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, I  commonly  set  down  four  eras:  the  year  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
which  for  brevity's  sake,  I  mark  thus,  A.  M.  those  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage  and 
Rome;  and  lastly  the  year  that  precedes  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  which  I  suppose 
to  be  the  4004th  of  the  world;  wherein  I  follow  Usher  and  others,  though  they  sup- 
pose it  to  be  four  years  earlier. 

To  know  in  what  manner  the  states  and  kingdoms  were  founded,  that  have  di- 
vided the  universe;  the  steps  whereby  they  arose  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur  related 
in  history;  by  what  ties  families  and  cities  were  united  in  order  to  constitute  one 
body  or  society,  and  to  live  together  under  the  same  laws  and  a  common  authority; 
it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  things  back  in  a  manner,  to  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and 
to  those  ages,  in  which  mankind,  being  dispersed  into  different  regions,  (after  the 
confusion  of  tongues,)  began  to  people  the  earth. 

In  these  early  ages  every  father  was  the  supreme  head  of  his  family;  the  arbiter 
and  judge  of  whatever  contests  and  divisions  might  arise  within  it;  the  natural  legis- 
lator over  his  little  society;  the  defender  and  protector  of  those  who,  by  their  birth, 
education,  and  weakness,  were  under  his  protection  and  safeguard. 

But  although  these  masters  enjoyed  an  independent  authority,  they  made  a  mild 
and  paternal  use  of  it.  So  far  from  being  jealous  of  their  power,  they  neither 
goverened  with  haughtiness,  nor  decided  with  tyranny.  As  they  were  obliged  by 
necessity  to  associate  their  family  in  their  domestic  labours,  they  also  summoned 
iiiem  together,  and  asked  their  opinion  in  matters  of  importance.  In  this  manner  all 
affairs  were  transacted  in  concert,  and  for  the  conmnon  good. 

The  laws  which  paternal  vigilance  established  in  this  Httle  domestic  senate  being 
dictated  with  no  other  view  than  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  concerted  with 
such  children  as  were  come  to  years  of  maturity,  and  accepted  by  the  inferiors  with 
a  full  and  free  consent,  were  religiously  kept  and  preserved  in  faniilies,  as  an  heredit- 
ary polity,  to  which  they  owed  their  peace  and  security. 

But  different  motives  gave  rise  to  different  laws.  One  man  overjoyed  at  the  birth 
of  a  first-born  son,  resolved  to  distinguish  him  from  liis  future  children,  by  bestow- 
ing on  him  a  more  considerable  share  of  liis  posessions,  and  giving  him  a  greater  au- 
thority in  his  family.  Another  more  attentive  to  the  interest  ol'  a  beloved  wife,  or 
dariing  daughter,  whom  he  wanted  to  settle  in  the  worid,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  secure  their  rights  and  ,  increase  their  advantages.  The  solitary  and  cheerless 
state  to  wliich  a  wife  would  be  reduced  in  case  she  should  become  a  widow,  affect- 
ed more  intimately  another  man,  and  made  him  provide  beforehand  for  the  subsist- 
ence and  comfort  of  a  woman  who  formed  his  felicity. 

In  proportion  as  every  family  increased,  by  the  birth  of  children  and  their  marrying 
into  other  families,  they  extended  their  little  domain,  and  formed,  by  insensible  de- 
gi-ees,  towns  and  cities.  From  these  different  views,  and  others  of 'the  like  nature, 
arose  the  peculiar  customs  of  nations,  as  well  as  tlieir  rights,  which  are  infinitely 
various. 

These  societies,  growing  in  process  of  time  very  numerous,  and  the  families  being 
divided  into  several  branches,  each  of  which  had  its  head,  whose  different  interests 
and  characters  might  interrupt  the  general  tranquillity;  it  v^as  necessary  to  intrust 
one  person  with  the  government  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  unite  all  these  chiefs  or 
heads  under  a  single  authority,  and  to  maintain  the  public  peace  by  a  uniform  admin- 
istration. The  idea  which  men  still  retained  of  the  paternal  government,  and  the 
happy  effects  they  had  experienced  from  it,  prompted  them  to  choose  from  among 
their  wisest  and  most  virtuous  men,  him  in  whom  thev  had  observed  the  most  tendc'r 
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and  fartherly  disposition.  Neithier  ambition  nor  cabal  had  the  least  share  in  this 
choice;  probity  alone,  and  the  reputation  of  virtue  and  equity,  decided  on  these  oc- 
casions, and  gave  the  preference  to  the  most  worthy.* 

To  heighten  the  lustre  of  their  newly  acquired  dignity,  and  enable  them  the 
better  to  put  the  laws  in  execution;  as  wellas  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  pub- 
he  good,  to  defend  the  state  against  the  invasions  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  fac- 
tions of  discontented  citizens,  the  title  of  king  was  bestowed  upon  them,  a  throne 
was  erected,  and  a  sceptre  put  into  their  hands;  homage  was  paid  them,  officers  were 
assigned,  and  guards  appointed  for  the  security  of  their  persons;  tributes  were  grant- 
ed; they  were  invested  with  full  powers  to  administer  justice,  and  for  this  purpose 
were  armed  with  a  sword,  in  order  to  restrain  injustice,  and  punish  crimes. 

At  first  every  city  had  its  particular  king,  who  being  more  solicitous  to  preserve 
his  dominion  than  to  enlarge  it,  confined  his  ambition  within  the  limits  of  his  native 
country.!  But  the  almost  unavoidable  feuds  which  break  out  between  neiglibours, 
jealousy  against  a  more  powerful  king,  the  turbulent  and  restless  spirit  of  a  prince,  his 
martial  disposition  or  thu'St  of  aggrandizing  himself,  and  displaying  liis  abilities,  gave 
rise  to  wars  which  frequently  ended  in  the  entire  subjection  of  the  vanquished,  whose 
cities  were  by  that  means  possessed  by  the  victor,  and  insensibly  increased  his  domin- 
ions. Thus  a  first  victory  paving  a  way  to  a  second,  and  making  a  prince  more  pow- 
erful and  enterprising,  several  cities  and  provinces  were  united  under  one  monarch, 
and  formed  kingdoms  of  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  degree  of  ardour 
with  wliich  the  victor  had  pushed  his  conquests.} 

The  ambition  of  some  of  these  princes  being  too  vast  to  confine  itself  within  a  single 
kingdom,  it  broke  over  all  bounds,  and  spread  miiversally  like  a  torrent,  or  the  ocean; 
swallowed  up  kingdoms  and  nations;  and  gloried  in  depriving  princes  of  their  do- 
minions w^ho  had  not  done  them  the  least  injury;  in  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the 
most  remote  countries,  and  in  leaving  every  where^  bloody  traces  of  their  progress! 
Such  was  the  origin  of  those  famous  empires  which  included  a  great  part  of  the 
world. 

Princes  made  various  uses  of  victory,  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  disposi- 
tions or  interests.  Some  considering  themselves  as  absolute  masters  of  the  conquer- 
ed, and  imagining  they  were  sufficiently  indulgent  in  sparing  their  lives,  bereaved 
them  as  well  as  their  cliildren  of  their  possessions,  their  country,  and  their  Uberty; 
subjected  ihem  to  a  most  severe  captivity;  employed  them  in  those  arts  which  are 
necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  in  the  lowest  and  most  servile  offices  of  the  house,  in 
the  painful  toils  of  the  field;  and  frequently  forced  them,by  the  most  inhuman  treat- 
ment, to  dig  in  mines,  and  ransack  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  merely  to  satiate  their 
avarice;  and  hence  mankind  were  divided  into  freeman  and  slaves,  masters  and 
bondmen. 

Others  introduced  the  custom  of  transporting  whole  nations  into  new  countries, 
where  they  settled  them,  and  gave  them  lands  to  cultivate. 

Other  princes  again,  of  more  gentle  dispositions,  contented  themselves  with  only 
obliging  the  vanquished  nations  to  purchase  their  liberties,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
their  laws  and  privileges,  by  annual  tributes  laid  on  them  for  that  purpose;  and  some- 
times tliey  would  suffer  kings  to  sit  peaceably  on  their  thrones,  upon  condition  of  their 
paying  them  some  kind  of  homage. 

But  such  of  these  monarchs  as  were  the  wisest  and  ablest  politicians,  thought  it 
glorious  to  establish  a  kind  of  equality  between  the  nations  newly  conquered  and 
their  other  subjects,  granting  the  former  almost  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the 
others  enjoyed.  And  by  this  means  a  great  number  of  nations  that  were  spread  over 
different  and  far  distant  countries,  constituted,  in  some  measure,  but  one  city,  at 
least  but  one  people. 

Thus  I  have  given  a  general  and  concise  idea  of  mankind,  from  the  earliest  monu- 
ments which  history  has  preserved  on  this  subject,  the  particulars  whereof  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  relate,  in  treatingof  each  empire  and  nation.     I  shall  not  touch  upon  the  his- 

•  Quos  ad  fastigium  liujus  majestatis  non  ambitio  popularis,  sed  spectata  inter  bonos  moderatio  provehe 
bat.— Justin.  I.  i.e.  1. 

t  Fines  imperii  lueii  magis  quam  profene  nios  erat  Intra  suam  cuique  palriam  regna  finiebantnr.— Jus- 
tin. 1.  i.  c.  1. 

t  Domitis  proximis,  cum  acccsiione  virium  forlior  ad  alios  tiansiict,  ct  pioxima  qua^quc  victoria  iusUumcu 
turn  scqucntis  esict.  toliu5oricntn  populossubrgit,— Justin,  ibid. 
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lory  of  the  Jews  nor  that  of  the  Romans.  I  begin  with  the  Egyptians  and  Carthageni- 
ans,  because  the  former  are  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  as  the  history  of  both  is  less 
blended  with  that  of  other  nations;  whereas  those  of  other  states  are  more  inter- 
woven, and  sometimes  succeed  one  another. 

REFLECTIONS   ON    THE    DIFFERENT    SORTS    OF    GOVERNMENTS. 

The  multiplicity  of  governments  established  among  the  different  nations  of 
whom  I  am  to  treat,  exhibits,  at  first  view,  to  the  eye  and  to  the  understanding,  a 
spectacle  liighly  worthy  our  attention,  and  shows  the  astonishing  variety  which  the 
sovereign  of  the  world  has  constituted  in  the  "empires  that  divide  it,  by  the  diversity 
of  inclinations  and  manners  observable  in  each  of  those  nations.  We  herein  per- 
ceive the  characteristic  of  the  Deity,  who,  ever  resembling  himself  in  all  the  works 
of  his  creation,  takes  a  pleasure  to  paint  and  display  therein,  under  a  thousand 
shapes,  an  infinite  wisdom,  by  a  wonderful  fertility,  and  an  admirable  simplicity:  a 
wisdom  that  can  form  a  single  work,  and  compose  a  whole,  perfectly  regular,  from 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  universe,  and  all  the  productions  of  nature  notwith- 
standing the  infinite  manner  in  which  they  are  multipHed  and  diversified. 

In  the  East,  the  form  of  government  that  prevails  is  the  monarchical;  which 
being  attended  with  a  majestic  pomp,  and  a  haughtiness,  almost  inseparable  from 
supreme  authority,  naturally  tends  to  exact  a  more  distinguished  respect,  and  a 
more  entire  submission,  from  those  in  subjection  to  its  power.  WPien  we  consi- 
der Greece,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  liberty  and  a  republican  spirit  had 
breathed  themselves  into  every  part  of  that  country,  and  had  inspired  almost  all  the 
different  people  who  inhabited  it  with  a  violent  desire  of  independence;  diversified 
however,  under  various  kinds  of  government,  but  all  equally  abhorrent  of  subjection 
and  slavery.  In  one  part  of  Greece  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  people,  and 
is  what  we  call  a  democracy;  in  another,  it  is  vested  in  the  assembly  of  wise  men,  and 
those  advanced  in  years,  to  which  the  name  of  aristocracy  is  given;  in  a  third  repub- 
lic, the  government  is  lodged  in  a  small  number  of  select  and  powerful  persons  and 
is  called  oligarchy;  in  others,  again,  it  is  a  mixture  of  all  these  parts,  or  of  seve- 
ral of  them,  and  sometimes  even  of  regal  power. 

It  is  manifest,  that  this  variety  of  governments,  v/hich  all  tend  to  the  same  point, 
though  by  different  ways,  contributed  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  universe; 
and  that  it  can  proceed  from  no  other  being  than  Him  who  governs  it  with  infinite 
wisdom,  and  who  difRises  universally  an  order  and  symmetry,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  unite  the  several  parts  together,  and  by  that  means  to  form  one  work  of  the 
whole.  For  although  in  this  diversity  of  governments,  some  are  better  than  others, 
we  nevertheless  may  very  jastly  afRrrn,  thai  there  is  no  power  bid  of  God!  and  that 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.^  But  neither  every  use  that  is  made  of  this 
power,  nor  every  means  for  the  attainment  of  it,  are  from  God,  though  every  pow- 
er be  of  him :  and  when  we  see  these  governments  degenerating  sometimes  to 
violence,  factions,  despotic  sway,  and  tyranny,  it  is  wholly  to  the  passions  of  man- 
kind that  we.  must  ascribe  those  irregularities,  which  are  directly  opposite  to  the 
primitive  institution  of  states,  and  which  a  superior  wisdom  afterward  reduces  to 
order,  always  making  them  contribute  to  the  execution  of  his  designs,  full  of  equity 
and  justice, 

This  scene  or  spectacle,  as  I  before  observed,  liighly  deserves  our  attention  and 
admiration,  and  will  display  itself  gradually,  in  proportion  as  I  advance  in  relating 
the  ancient  liistory,  of  wliich  it  seems  to  me  to  form  an  essential  part.  It  is  with  the 
view  of  making  the  reader  attentive  to  this  object,  that  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
add  to  the  account  of  facts  and  events,  what  regards  the  manners  and  customs  of  na- 
tions; because  these  show  their  genius  and  character,  which  we  may  call,  in  some 
measure,  the  soul  of  history. .  For  to  take  notice  only  of  eras  and  events,  and  con- 
fine our  curiosity  and  researches  to  them,  would  be  imitating  the  imprudence  of  a 
traveller,  who,  in  vestmg  many  countries  should  content  himself  Avith  knowing  their 
exact  distance  from  each  other,  and  consider  only  the  situation  of  the  several  places, 
the  manner  of  building,  and  the  dresses  of  the  people,  without  giving  himself  the  least 
trouble  to  converse  with  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  inform  himself  of  their  genius, 
manners,  disposition,  laws,  and  governments.  Homer,  whose  designs  was  to  give, 
in  the  person  of  Ulysses,  a  model  of  a  wise  and  intelligent  traveller,  tells  us,  at  the 

*  Rum.  xiii,  1, 
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very  openinfr  of  his  Odyssey,  that  his  hero  informed  himself  very  exactly  of  the 
manners  ancl  customs  ot"  the  several  people  whose  cities  he  visited;  in  which  he 
ought  to  be  imitated  by  every  person  who  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  history. 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION    OF  ASIA. 

As  Asia  will  hereafter  be  the  principal  scene  of  the  history  we  are  now  entering 
upon,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  reader  such  a  general  idea  of  it,  as  may 
communicate  some  knowledge  of  its  most  considerable  provinces  and  cities. 

The  northen  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia   are  less  known  in  ancient  history. 

To  the  nortli  are  Asiatic  Sarmatia  and  Asiatic  Scitthia,  which  answer  to 
Tartaiy. 

Samatra  is  situated  betAveen  the  river  Tanais,  which  divides  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  the  river  R/m  or  Volga.  Scythiais  divided  into  two  parts;  the  one  on  this,  the 
other  on  the  other  side  of  mount  Imaus.  The  nations  of  Scytliia  best  known  to  us 
are  the  Sac(£  and  the  Massagetce. 

The  most  eastern  parts  are,  Serica,  Cathay;  Sinarum  Regio,  China;  arid  India. 
This  last  country  was  better  known  anciently  than  the  two  former.  It  was  divid- 
ed into  two  parts;  the  one  on  this  side  the  river  Ganges^  included  between  that 
river  and  the  Indus,  which  now  composes  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul;  the 
other  part  was  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges. 

The  remaining  part  of  Asia,  of  which  much  greater  mention  is  made  in  history, 
may  be  divided  into  five  or  six  parts,  taking  it  from  east  to  west. 

I.  The  Greater  Asia,  which  beging"  at  the  river  Indus.  The  chief  provinces 
are,  Gedrosia,  Carmania,  Arachosia,  Drangiana,  Bactriana,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Baclria;  Sogdiana,  Margiana,  Hyrcania,  near  the  Caspian  sea;  Par- 
THiA,  Media,  the  city  Ecbatana:  Persia,  the  cities  of  Persepolis  and  Elymais; 
SusiANA,  the  city  of  Susa;  Assyria,  the  city  of  JYineveh,  situated  on  the  river 
Tigris;  Mesopotamia,  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  Babylonia,  the  city  of 
Babylo7i,  on  the  river  Euphrates. 

II.  Asia  between  the  Pontus  Euxinus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Therein  we 
may  distinguish  four  provinces.  1.  Colchis,  the  river  Phasis,  and  mount  Cauca- 
sus. 2.  Iberia.  3.  Albania;  which  two  last-mentioned  provinces  now  form  part 
of  Georgia.  4.  The  greater  Armenia.  This  is  separated  from  the  lesser  by  the 
Euphrates;  from  Mesopotamia  by  mount  Taurus;  and  from  Assyria  by  mount 
JViphates.  Its  cities  are  Jirtaxata  and  Tigranoceria;  and  the  river  Araxes  runs 
through  it. 

III.  Asia  Mjnor.  This  may  be  divided  into  ^ur  or  five  parts,  according  to  the 
different  situation  of  its  provinces. 

1.  JVorthivard,  on  the  shore  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus;  Pontes,  under  three  differ- 
ent names.  Its  cities  are  Trapezus,  not  far  from  which  are  the  people  called 
Chalyhes  or  Chaldcei;  Themiscyra,  a  city  on  the  river  Termodoom,  famous  for  hav- 
ing been  the  abode  of  the  Amazons.  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia;  the  cities  of  which 
are,  JVicia,  Prusa,  JVicomedia,  Chalcedon,  opposite  to  Constantinople,  and  Heraclea. 

2.  Westward,  going  down  by  the  shores  of  the  JEgeansea;  Mysia,  of  vv^hich  there 
are  two.  The  Lesser,  in  which  stood  Cyzicus,  Lampsacus,  Parium,  Ahydos  oppo- 
site to  Sestos,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  the  Dardanelles;  Dardanum, 
Sigceum,  Ilion,  or  Troy;  and  almost  on  the  opposite  side,  the  little  island  of  Tene- 
dos.  The  rivers  are  the  Jlrsepc,  the  Granicus,  and  tfie  Simois.  Mount  Ida. 
This  region  is  sometimes  called  rhrygia  Minor,  of  which  Troas  is  part. 

The  Greater  Mysia.  t^ntandros,  Trajanopolis,  Adramyltium,  Pergamus. 
Opposite  to  this  Mysia  is  the  island  of  Lesbos;  the  cities  of  which  are,  Meihymna, 
where  the  celebrated  *^rion  was  born;  and  Mitylenc,  which  has  given  to  the  whole 
island  its  modem  name,  Metelin. 

iEoLiA.     Elea,  Cu7na,  Phoccea. 

Ionia.     Smyrna,  Clazomcnce,  Tcos-,  Lcbedus,  Colophon,  Ephesus,  Priene,  Miletus. 

Caria.     Laodicea,  Antiochia,  Magnesia,  Mabanda.    The  river  Mceander. 

Doris.     Halicarnassus  Cnidos. 

Oj)positc  to  those  four  last  countries  are  the  islands  Cinos,  Samos^  Patmos,*Gos; 
and  Lower  towards  the  south,  Rhodes. 

S.  Southvjard,  along  the  Mediterranean: 
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Lycia.  The  cilies  of  wliicli  are,  Telmessus,  Palara.  ^  The  river  Xanlhus. 
Here  begins  mount  Tounis,  which  runs  the  wliole  length  of  Asia,  and  assumes  dif- 
ferent names,  according  to  the  several  countries  through  which  it  passes. 

Pamphylia.     Perg'a,  Aspendus,  Sida, 

CiLiciA.  Seleucia,  Corycium,  Tarsus,  on  the  river  Cydnus.  Opposite  to  Cilicia 
is  the  island  of  Cyprus.     The  cities  are,  Salamis,  Amathus,  and  Paphos. 

4.  Along  the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates,  coinn;  up  northward: 

The  Lesser  Armenia.  Comana,  Arahyza,  Mditcnc,  Satala.  The  river  Melas, 
wliich  empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates. 

5.  Inlands. 

Cappadocia.  *  The  cities  of  which  ^xe  JVeoccEsarea,  Comana,  Pontica^  SebasiiUf 
Sebastopolis,  Dioccesarea,  Ccesarea,  otherwise  called  Mazaca,  and  Tyana. 

Lycaonia  and  Isauria.     Jconium,  Isauria. 

PisiDiA.     Seleucia,  and  Antiochia  of  Pisidia. 

Lydia.  Its  cities  are,  Thyotira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia.  The  rivers,are,  CaystruSy 
and  Hermus,  into  which  the  Pactolus  empties  itself.     Mount  Sipijlus  and  Tmolus. 

Phrygia  Major.     Synnada,  Apamia. 

IV.  Syria,  now  named  Suria,  called  under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  East  tlie 
cliief  provinces  of  which  are, 

1.  Palestine,  by  which  name  is  sometimes  understood  all  Judea.  Its  cities  are, 
Jerusalem,  Samaria,  and  Ccesarea  Palestina.  The  river  Jordan  waters  it.  The 
nnme  of  Palestine  is  also  given  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  extended  along  the 
Mediterranean;  the  cliief  cities  oi"  which  a.re  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Azotus,  Accaron,  and 
Cralh. 

2.  Phcenicia,  whose  cities  are,  Ptolemais,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytus.  Its  moun- 
tains, Lihanus  and  Anii-Lihanus. 

3.  Syria,  properly  so  called,  or  Antiochena;  the  cities  whereof  are,  Antiochia, 
Apamia,  Laodicea,  and  Seleucia. 

4.  Comagena.     The  city  oi^  Samosata. 

5.  CcEi.osYRiA.    The  cities  are,  Zeugma,  Thapsacus,  Palmyra,  and  Damascus. 

V.  Arabia  Petrjea.  Its  cities  are,  Peti'a  and  Bostra.  Mount  Casius. 
Deserta.     Felix. 

of  religion. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  all  ages  and  regions,  the  several  nations  of  the  world, 
however  various  and  opposite  in  their  characters,  inclinations,  and  manners,  have 
always  united  in  one  essential  point;  the  inherent  opinion  of  an  adoration  due  to  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  of  external  methods  necessary  to  e\dnce  such  a  belief.  Into 
whatever  country  we  cast  our  eyes,  we  find  priests,  altars,  sacrifices,  festivals, 
religious  ceremonies,  temples,  or  places  consecrated  to  religions  worship.  In  every 
people  we  discover  a  reverence  and  awe  of  the  divinity;  a  homage  and  honour  paid 
to  him;  and  an  open  profession  of  an  entire  dependence  upon  him  in  all  their  under- 
takings and  necessities,  in  all  their  adversities  and  dangers.  IncajDable  of  them- 
selves to  penetrate  futurity,  and  to  ascertain  events  in  their  own  favour,  we  find 
them  intent  upon  consulting  the  divinity  by  oracles,  and  by  other  methods  of  a  like 
nature;  and  to  merit  his  protection  by  prayers,  vows,  and  offerings.  It  is  by  the 
same  supreme  authority  they  believe  the  most  solemn  treaties  are  rendered  invio- 
lable. It  is  this  that  gives  sanction  to  their  oaths;  and  to  it  by  imprecations  is  re- 
ferred the  punishments  of  such  crimes  and  enormities  as  escape  tlie  knowledge  and 
power  of  men.  On  their  private  occasions,  voyages,  journeys,  marriages,  diseases, 
the  divinity  is  still  invoked.  With  them  their  every  repast  begins  and  ends.  No 
w^ar  is  declared,  no  cattle  fought,  no  enterprise  formed,  without  his  aid  being  first 
implored;  to  wliich  the  glory  of  the  success  is  constantly  ascribed  by  public  acts  of 
thanksgiving,  and  by  the  oblation  of  the  most  precious  of  the  spoils,  wliich  they 
never  fail  to  set  apart  as  the  indispensable  right  of  the  divinity. 

They  never  vary  in  regard  to  the  foundaton  of  this  belief.  If  some  few  persons, 
depraved  by  false  philosophy,  presume  from  time  to  time  to  rise  up  against  this 
doctrine,  they  are  immediately  disclaimed  by  the  public  voice.  They  continue  sin- 
gular and  alone,  without  making  parties,  or  forming  sects;  the  whole  weight  of  the 
public  authority  falls  upon  them;  a  price  is  set  upon  their  heads,  wliile  they  are  uni- 
versally regarded  as  execrable  persons,  the  bane  of  civil  society,  Avith  whom  it  is 
criminal  to  have  any  kind  of  commerce. 
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So  general,  so  uniforrn,  so  perpetual  a  consent  of  all  the  nations  of  the  universe, 
wliich  neither  the  prejudice  of  the  passions,  the  false  reasoning  of  some  philosophers, 
nor  the  authority  and  example  of  certain  princes,  have  ever  heen  ahle  to  weaken  or 
vary,  can  proceed  only  from  a  first  principle,  which  pervades  the  nature  of  man; 
from  an  inherent  sense  implanted  in  liis  heart  by  the  Author  of  his  being,  and  from 
an  original  tradition  as  ancient  as  the  world  itself. 

Such  were  the  source  and  origin  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients;  truly  worthy  of 
man,  had  he  heen  capable  of  persisting  in  the  purity  and  simpliciy  of  these  first  prin- 
ciples; but  the  errors  of  the  mind  and  the  vices  of  the  heart,  those  sad  effects  of  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  have  strangely  disfigured  their  original  beauty.  There 
are  still  some  faint  rays,  some  brilliant  sparks  of  light,  which  a  general  depravity  has 
not  been  able  utterly  to  extinguish;  but  they  are  incapable  of  dispelling  the  profound 
darkness  of  the  gloom  which  prevails  almost  universally,  and  presents  nothing  to 
"view  but  absurdities,  follies,  extravagancies,  licentiousness,  and  disorder;  in  a  word, 
a  hideous  chaos  of  frantic  excesses  and  enormous  vices. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  admirable  than  these  maxuns  of  Cicero?*  That  we  ought 
above  all  things  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  who  presides  over 
all  the  events  of  the  world,  and  disposes  of  them  as  sovereign  lord  and  arbiter:  that 
it  is  to  him  mankind  are  indebted  for  all  the  good  they  enjoy:  that  he  penetrates  into, 
and  is  conscious  of  Avhatever  passes  in  the  most  secret  recesses  of  our  hearts:  that  he 
treats  the  just  and  the  impious,  according  to  their  repective  merits,  that  the  true 
means  of  acquiring  his  favour,  and  of  being  pleasing  in  his  sight,  is  not  by  the  use 
of  riches  and  magnificence  in  his  worship,  but  by  presenting  him  with  a  heart  pure 
and  blameless,  and  by  adoring  him  with  an  unfeigned  and  profound  veneration. 

Sentiments  so  sublime  and  religious,  were  the  result  of  the  reflections  of  the  few 
who  employed  themselves  in  the  study  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  in  tracing  him  to  the 
first  principles  of  his  institution,  of  which  they  still  retained  some  happy,  though 
imperfect  ideas.  But  the  whole  system  of  their  religion,  the  tendency  of  their  pub- 
lic feasts  and  ceremonies,  the  soul  of  the  pagan  theology,  of  which  the  poets  were  the 
only  teachers  and  professors;  the  very  example  of  the  gods,  whose  violent  passions, 
scandalous  adventures,  and  abominable  crimes  were  celebrated  in  their  hymns  or 
odes,  and  proposed  in  some  measure  for  the  imitation,  as  well  as  adoration  of  the 
people;  these  were  certainly  very  unfit  means  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  men,  and 
to  form  them  to  virtue  and  morality.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  greatest  solem- 
nities of  the  pagan  religion,  and  in  their  most  sacred  and  revered  mysteries,  far  from 
perceiving  any  thing  to  recommend  virtue,  piety,  or  the  practice  of  the  most  essen- 
tial duties  of  ordinary  life;  we  find  the  authority  of  laws,  the  imperious  power  of  cus- 
tom, the  presence  of^  magistrates,  the  assembly  of  all  orders  of  the  state,  the  example 
of  fathers  and  mothers,  all  conspire  to  train  up  a  whole  nation  from  their  infancy  in 
an  impure  and  sacrilegious  worship,  under  the  name,  and  in  a  manner  under  the  sanc- 
tion, of  religion  itself:  as  we  shall  soon  see  in  the  sequel. 

After  these  general  reflections  upon  paganism,  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  a  particular 
account  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  I  shall  reduce  this  subject,  though  infinite  in 
itself,  to  four  articles,  which  are,  I.  The  feasts.  2.  The  oracles,  auguries,  and 
divinations.  3.  The  games  and  combats.  4.  The  public  shows  and  representa- 
tions of  the  theatre.  In  each  of  these  articles,  I  shall  treat  only  of  what  appears 
most  worthy  of  the  reader's  curiosity,  and  has  most  relation  to  this  history.  I  omit 
saying  any  thing  of  sacrifices,  having  given  a  sufficient  idea  of  them  eleswhere.t 

OF    THE    FEASTS. 

An  infinite  number  of  feasts  were  celebrated  in  the  several  cities  of  Greece,  and 
especially  at  Athens,  of  which  I  shall  only  describe  three  of  the  most  famous,  the 
Panathenca,  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  and  those  of  Eleusis. 

THE    PANATHENEA. 

This  feast  was  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess 
of  that  city  to  wliich  she  gave  her  name,t  as  well  as  to  the  feast  we  speak  of.    Its 

•  sit  hoc  jam  a  principio  perguasum  civibus:  dominos  esse  omnium  rerum  ac  moderatores  deos,  eaque  quae 
geruntur  eoi-um  geri  judicio  ac  jiumine;  eosdemque  uptime  de  gcnere  hominum  niereri,  et,  qualis  quisque sit, 
quid  agat,  quid  in  se  admittat,  qua  mente,  qua pietate  rcliicnones  colat,  intueri;  piorumque  et  impioium  habere 
rationem.    Ad  divos  adeunto  caste.    Pjetateni  adhibento,  opes  amoyenlo.— Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  ii.  n.  15  et  19. 

t  Maimei-  of  Teaching,  &c.  Vol.  I.  J  ASyiv/i. 
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institution  was  ancient,  and  it  was  called  at  first  Athenea;  but  after  Theseus  had 
united  the  several  towns  of  Attica,  into  one  city,  it  took  the  name  of  Panathenea. 
These  feasts  were  of  two  kinds,  thfc  great  and  the  less,  which  were  solemnized  with 
almost  the  same  ceremonies;  the  less  amiually,  and  the  great  upon  the  expiration  of 
every  fourth  year. 

In  these  feasts  were  exhibited  racing,  the  gymrastic  combats,  and  the  conten- 
tions for  the  prizes  of  music  and  poetry.  Ten  commissaries,  elected  from  the  ten 
tribes,  presided  on  this  occasion,  to  regulate  the  forms,  and  distribute  the  rewards 
to  the  victors.     This  festival  continued  several  days. 

The  first  day,  in  the  morning,  a  race  wa§  run  on  foot,  each  of  the  runners  car- 
rying a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  which  they  exchanged  continually  with  each  ottier 
without  interrupting  their  race.  They  started  from  Ceramicus,  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Athens,  and  crossed  the  whole  city.  The  first  that  came  to  the  goal,  without 
having  put  out  his  torch,  carried  the  prize.  In  the  afternoon,  they  ran  the  same 
course  on  horseback. 

The  gymnastic  or  athletic  combats  followed  the  races.     The  place  of  that  exer- 
cise was  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  a  small  river,  which  runs  through  Athens, 
'and  empties  itself  mto  the  sea  at  the  Piraeus. 

Pericles  first  instituted  the  prize  of  music.  In  this  dispute  were  sung  the  praises 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  who,  at  the  expense  of  their  lives,  delivered  Athens 
from  the  tyramiy  of  the  Pisistratides;  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  eulogy  of 
Thrasybulus,  who  expelled  the  thirty  tyrants.  These  disputes  were  not  only  warm 
among  the  musicians,  but  much  more  so  among  the  poets,  and  it  was  highly  glori- 
ous to  be  declared  victor  in  them.  iEschylus  is  reported  to  have  died  with  grief 
upon  seeing  the  prize  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  who  was  much  younger  than  himself. 

These  exercises  were  followed  by  a  general  procession,  wherein  a  sail  was  carried 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  on  which  were  curiously  delineated  the  w^arlike 
actions  of  Pallas  against  the  Titans  and  giants.  This  s-ail  was  affixed  to  a  vessel, 
which  wcs  called  by  the  name,  of  the  goddess.  The  vessel,  equipped  with  sails, 
and  with  a  thousand  oars,  was  conducted  from  Ciramicus  to  the  temple  of  Eleusis, 
not  by  horses  or  beasts  of  draught,  but  by  machines  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  it, 
which  put  the  oars  in  motion,  and  m.ade  the  vessel  glide  along. 

The  march  was  solemn  and  majestic.  At  the  head  of  it  were  old  men,  who  car- 
ried oliv^e  branches  in  their  hands,  5-kxa.o<?o§o*  ;  and  these  were  chosen  for  the  symme- 
try of  their  shape,  and  the  vigour  of  their  complexion.  Athenian  matrons,  of  great 
age,  also  accompanied  them  in  the  same  equipage. 

The  grown  and  robust  men  formed  the  second  class.  They  were  armed  at  all 
pomts,  and  had  bucklers  and  lances.  After  them  came  the  strangers  who  inhabited 
Athens,  carrying  mattocks,  with  other  instruments  proper  for  tillage.  Next  follow- 
ed the  Athenian  w-oman  of  the  same  age,  attended  by  the  foreigners  of  their  own 
sex,  carrying  vessels  in  their  hands  for  the  drawing  of  water. 

The  third  class  was  composed  of  the  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the 
best  families  in  the  city.  The  youth  wore  vests,  with  crowns  upon  their  heads, 
and  sang  a  peculiar  hymn  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  The  maids  carried  baskets, 
in  w^hich  were  placed  the  sacred  utensils  proper  for  the  ceremony,  covered  mth 
veils  to  keep  them  from  the  sight  of  the  spectators.  The  person,  to  whose  care 
tl-iose  sacred  things  were  intrusted,  was  bound  to  observe  a  strict  continence  for 
several  days  before  he  touched  them,  or  distributed  them  to  the  Athenian  virgins;* 
or  rather,  as  Demosthenes  says,  his  whole  fife  and  conduct  ought  to  have  been  a 
perfect  model  of  virtue  and  purity.  It  was  a  high  honour  for  a  young  woman  to  be 
chosen  for  so  noble  and  august  an  office,  and  an  insupportable  affront  to  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  it.  We  find  that  Hipparchus  treated  the  sister  of  Harmodius  with 
this  indignity,  which  extremely  incensed  the  conspirators  against  the  Pisistratides. 
These  Athenian  virgins  were  followed  by  the  foreign  young  women,  who  carried 
umbrellas  and  seats  for  them. 

The  children  of  both  sexes  closed  the  pomp  of  the  procession. 

In  this  august  ceremony,  the  p:i,-:^ciSoi  were  appointed  to  sing  certain  verses  of 
Homer;  a  manifest  proofs  of  their  estimation  of  the  works  of  that  poet,  even  with 
regard  to  religion.    Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus,  first  introduced  this  custom. 

Ou%j   TT^oiigijfiiviv  ri/Me»v  Kpi^ulv  y.yviUiv  hqvov,  v.\Ki,  -vlv  /s/oi/  Sh'iv  >iyv5Ui',>;v»<.— Demosth.  in  ex- 
Uenia  Ansto«ratia. 
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I  liave  observed  elsewliere,  that  in  the  gymnastic  games  of  lliis  feastj  a  lierald 
proclaimed,  that  the  people  of  Athens  had  conferred  a  crown  of  gold  upon  the  cele- 
brated physician  Hippocrates,  in  gratitude  for  the  signal  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered the  state  during  the  pestilence. 

In  this  festival,  the  people  of  Athens  put  tliiemselves,  and  the  whole  republic, 
under  the  protection  of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  their  city,  and  implored 
of  her  all  kinds  of  prosperity.  From  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  these  public  acts 
of  worship,  express  mention  was  made  of  the  Platseans,  and  they  were  joined  in  all 
thuigs  -with  the  people  of  Athens. 

FEASTS    OF    BACCHUS. 

The  worship  of  Bacchus  had  been  brought  out  of  Egj'pt  to  Athens,  where  several 
feasts  had  been  established  in  honour  of  that  god;  two  particularly  more  remarkable 
than  all  the  rest,  called  the  great  and  the  less  feasts  of  Bacchus.  The  latter  were 
a  kind  of  preparation  for  the  former,  and  were  celebrated  in  the  open  field  about  au- 
tumn. They  were  named  Lenea,  from  a  Greek  word  that  signifies  a  wine-press.* 
The  great  feasts  were  commonly  called  Dionysia,  from  one  of  the  names  of  that 
god,t  and  were  solemnized  in  the  spring,  within  the  city. 

In  each  of  these  feasts  the  public  were  entertained  with  games,  shows,  and  dra- 
matic representations,  which  were  attended  with  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  and 
exceeding  magnificence,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter:  at  the  same  time  the  poets  disput- 
ed the  prize  of  poetry,  submitting  to  the  judgment  of  arbitrators,  expressly  chosen, 
their  pieces,  whether  tragic  or  comic,  which  were  then  represented  before  the  people. 

These  feasts  continued  many  days.  Those  who  were  initiated,  mimicked  what- 
ever the  poets  had  thought  fit  to  feign  of  the  god  Bacchus.  They  covered  them- 
selves with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  carried  a  thyrsus  in  their  hands,  a  kind  of  pike 
witli  ivy  leaves  twisted  round  it. 

They  had  drmns,  horns,  pipes,  and  other  instruments  proper  to  make  a  great  noise; 
and  wore  upon  their  heads  wreaths  of  ivy  and  vine-branches,  and  of  other  trees 
sacred  to  Bacchus.  Some  represented  Silenus,  some  Pan,  others  the  Satyrs,  all 
dressed  in  a  suitable  masquerade.  Many  of  them  were  mounted  on  asses;  others 
dragged  goats  along,  for  sacrifices.^  Men  and  w^omen,  ridiculously  transformed  in 
this  manner,  appeared  night  and  day  in  pubhc,  and  uuitating  drunkenness,  and  dan- 
cing with  the  most  indecent  postures,  ran  in  throngs  about  the  mountains  and  for- 
ests, screaming  and  howling  turiously;  the  women  especially  seemed  more  outrage- 
ous than  the  men,  and,  quite  out  of  their  senses,  in  their  furious  transports,§  invoked 
the  god  whose  feast  they  celebrated  with  loud  cries;  aOor  b«)cx£,  or  ^  h^^as  ,or  'logax^s,  or 

'lo!    BC6-/.%C. 

TMs  troop  of  Bacchanalians  was  followed  by  the  virgins  of  the  noblest  families  in 
the  city,  who  were  called  x^i/^ipo^oi,  from  carrying  baskets  on  their  heads  covered 
with  vine  and  ivy  leaves. 

To  these  ceremonies  others  were  added,  obscene  to  the  last  excess,  and  worthy  of 
tlie  god  who  could  be  honoured  in  such  a  manner.  The  spectators  gave  into  the 
prevailing  humour,  and  were  seized  with  the  same  frantic  spirit.  Nothing  was  seen 
but  danchig,  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  all  that  the  most  abandoned  licentious- 
ness could  conceive  of  gross  and  abominable.  And  this  an  entire  people,  reputed 
the  "wisest  of  all  Greece,  not  only  suffered,  but  admired  and  practised.  I  say  an 
entire  people;  for  Plato,  speaking  of  the  Bacchanals,  says  in  direct  terms,  that  he 
had  seen  the  whole  city  of  Athens  drunk  at  once.|| 

Livy  informs  us,  that  this  licentiousness  of  the  Bacchanalians  having  secretly 
crept  into  Rome,  the  most  horrid  disorders  were  committed  there  under  the  cover 
of  the  night;  besides  which,  all  persons,  who  were  initiated  into  these  impure  and 
abominable  mysteries,  were  obliged,  under  the  most  horrid  imprecations,  to  keep 
them  inviolably  secret.  The  senate,  being  apprised  of  the  affair,  put  a  stop  to  those 
sacrilegious  feasts  by  the  most  severe  penalties;  and  first  banished  the  practisers  of 
them  from  Rome,  and  afterwards  from  Italy.iil    These  examples  inform  us,  how 

•  AifvSg,  tDionysius.  }  Goats  were  sacrificed,  because  they  spoiled  the  vine*. 

§  From  tliis  fury  of  the  Bacdianalians,  these  feasts  wei-e  distinguished  by  the  name  otOrgia,  ^O^yyj  ira,  furor. 

II  riocTKi'  (Ttxiriyyiv  T>jv  tt'oKiv  trt^i  rv,  C^i'ivva-iy,  fiiivTicruv. — I^ib.  i.  di-"  Leg.  p.  637. 

ULiv.  1.  xxxix.  n.  8,  13. 
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far  a  mistaken  sense  of  religion,  that  covers  the  greatest  crimes  with  the  sacred  name 
of  the  Divinity,  is  capable  of  misleading  the  mind  of  man.* 

THE  FEASTS  OF  ELEUSIS. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  the  pagan  antiquity  more  celebrated  than  the  feast  of 
Ceres  Eleusina.  The  ceremonies  of  this  festival  were  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  Mysteries,  from  being,  according  to  Pausanias,  as  much  above  all  others  as 
the  fods  are  above  men.  Their  origin  and  mstitution  are  attributed  to  Ceres  her- 
selfj'^who,  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  coming  to  Eleusis,  a  small  town  of  Attica, 
hi  search  of  her  daughters  Proserpine,  whom  Pluto  had  carried  away,  and  finding 
the  country  atHicted  with  a  famine,  invented  corn  as  a  remedy  for  that  evil,  with 
which  she  rewarded  the  inhabitants.  She  not  only  taught  them  the  use  of  corn, 
but  instructed  them  in  the  principles  of  probity,  charity,  civility,  and  humanity; 
from  whence  her  mysteries  were  called  -Sr£a-;«o<?6e»:4  and  Initia.  To  these  first hap])y 
lessons,  fabulous  antiquity  ascribed  the  courtesy,  politeness,  and  urbanity,  so 
remarkable  among  the  Athenians.! 

These  mysteries  were  divided  into  the  less  and  the  greater,  of  which  the  former 
served  as  a  preparation  fjr  the  latter.  The  less  was  solemnized  in  the  month  An 
thesterion,  which  answers  to  our  November:  the  great  in  the  month  Boedromion, 
or  August.  Only  Athenians  were  admitted  to  these  mysteries;  but  of  them  each 
sex,  age,  and  condition,  had  right  to  be  received.  All  strangers  were  absolutely 
excluded,  so  that  Hercules,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  were  obliged  to  be  adopted  as 
Athenians,  in  order  to  their  admission;  which  however  extended  only  to  the  lesser 
mysteries.    I  shall  consider  prmcipally  the  great,  wliich  were  celebrated  at  Eleusis. 

Those  who  demanded  to  be  initiated  into  them,  w^ere  obUged,  before  their  recep- 
tion, to  purity  themselves  in  the  lesser  mysteries,  by  batliing  in  the  river  Ilissus, 
by  saying  certain  prayers,  offering  sacrifices,  and,  above  all,  by  hving  in  strict  con- 
tinence during  ah  interval  of  time  prescribed  them.  That  time  was  eniployed  in 
instructing  them  in  the  principles  and  elements  of  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  great 
mysteries. 

When  the  time  for  their  initiation  arrived,  tliey  were  brought  into  the  temple; 
and  to  inspire  the  greater  reverence  and  terror,  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
night.  Wonderfid  things  passed  upon  this  occasion.  Visions  ivere  seen,  and 
voices  heard  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  A  sudden  splendour  dispelled  the  darkness 
of  the  place,  and  disappearmg  immediately,  added  new  horrors  to  the  gloom. 
Apparitions,  claps  of  thunder,  earthquakes,  heightened  the  terror  and  amazement; 
while  the  person  admitted,  stupified,  and  sweating  through  fear,  heard  trembling,^ 
the  mysterious  volumes  read  to  him,  if  in  such  a  condition  he  was  capable  of 
hearing  at  all.  These  nocturnal  rites  were  attended  wdth  many  disorders,  which 
the  severe  law  of  silence,  imposed  on  the  person  initiated,  prevented  from  coming 
to  light,  as  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  observes.^  What  carniot  superstition  efiect 
upon  the  mind  of  man,  when  once  his  imagination  is  heated!  The  president  in  this 
ceremony  was  called  hierophantes.  He  wore  a  peculiar  habit,  and  was  not  per- 
mitted to  marry.  The  first  who  served  in  this  function,  and  whom  Ceres  herself 
instructed,  was  Eumolpus;  from  whom  his  successors  were  called  Eumolpides. 
He  had  three  colleagues;  one  who  carried  a  torch;§  another  a  herald,  whose  office 
was  to  pronounce  certain  mysterious  words;||  and  a  tliird  to  attend  at  the  altar. 

Besides  these  officers  one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  city  was  appointed, 
to  take  care  that  all  the  ceremonies  of  this  feast  were  exactly  observed.  He  w^as 
called  the  king,  and  was  one  of  the  nine  Archons.1T  His  business  was  to  offer  prayers 
and  sacrifices.  The  people  gave  him  tour  assistants,  **  one  chosen  from  the  family  of 
the  Eumolpides,  a  second  from  that  of  the  Ceryces,  and  the  two  last  from  two  other 

*  Niliil  ill  speciem  fallacius  est  quam  prava  religio,  ubi  deorum  numen  prastenditur  sceleiibus.— Liv 
xxxix.  n.  16.  . 

t  Malta  eximia  divinaque  videntur  Athena;  tuaB  peperisse,  atque  in  vilam  horalnuin  attulisse;  turn  nihil 
melius  illis  raystcriis,  quibusexagvesti  immaiiique  vita  exculti  ad  humanitatuniet  mitigati  sumus,  imtiaque 
ut  appellantur,  ita  revera  principia  vitie  cognovimus.— Cic.  1.  ii.  de  Le^.  n.  36.  ,    . 

Teque  Ceres,  et  Libera,  quarum  sacra,  sicut  opinioues  hominura  ac  religiones  ferunt,  longe  maximis  atque 
occultissimis  ceiemoniis  continentur:  a  qnibus  initia  vitffi  atque  victus,  legum,  morum,  mansuetudmis,  hu- 
manitatis  exempla  hominibus,  et  civitatibus  data  ac  disp(?rtata  esse  dicuntur.— Id.  Cic.  in  Verr.  de  Sup=- 
p'ic.n.  186. 

t  Oi'^-ev  EXs'Jiy  t.'AZ:'..  y.-A  oT  riiv  riwrjiulvj'"  vlva  TicuTrij-  rVTrv  j;?!'))V  EJ!-o?rT«j.— Orat,  de  Sacr=  Lumm. 
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families.    He  had,  besides,  ten  other  ministers  to  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  particularly  in  offering  sacrifices,  from  whence  they  derive  their  name.^ 

The  Athenians  initiated  their  children  of  hoth  sexes  very  early  into  these  myste- 
ries, and  would  have  thought  it  criminal  to  let  them  die,  mthout  such  an  advan- 
tage. It  was  their  general  opinion,  that  ttiis  ceremony  was  an  engagement  to 
lead  a  more  \drtuous  and  regular  life;  that  it  recommended  them  to  the  peculiar 
protection  of  the  goddess  to  whose  service  they  devoted  themselves,  and  was  the 
means  of  a  more  perfect  and  certain  happiness  in  the  other  world:  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, such  as  had  not  been  initiated,  besides  the  evils  they  had  to  apprehend  in  this 
life,  were  doomed,  after  their  descent  to  the  shades  below,  to  wallow  eternally  in 
dirt,  filth,  and  excrement.  fDiogenes  the  Cynic,  believed  nothing  ^of  the  matter, 
and  when  his  friends  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  avoid  such  a  misfortune,  by 
being  initiated  before  his  death — "What,"  said  he,  "shall  Agesilaus  and  Epami- 
nondas  lie  among  mud  and  dimg,  while  the  vilest  Athenians,  because  they  have  been 
initiated,  possess  the  most  distinguished  places  in  the  regions  of  the  blessed?" 
Socrates  was  not  more  credulous;  he  would  not  be  initiated  into  these  mysteries, 
which  was  perhaps  one  cause  of  rendering  his  religion  suspected. 

Without  this  qualification,  none  were  admitted  to  enter  the  temple  of  Ceres; 
and  Livy  informs  us  of  two  Acarnanians,  who,  having  followed  the  crowd  into  it 
upon  one  of  the  teast-days,  although  out  of  mistake  and  with  no  .ill  design,  were 
both  put  to  death  without  mercy.ij:  It  was  also  a  capital  crime  to  divulge  the 
secrets  and  mysteries  of  this  feast.  Upon  this  account  Diagoras  the  Melian  was 
proscribed,  and  had  a  reward  set  upon  his  head.  He  intended  to  have  made  the 
secret  cost  the  poet  ^schylus  his  life,  for  speaking  too  fi-eely  of  it  in  some  of  his 
tragedies.  The  disgrace  of  Alcibiades  proceeded  from  the  same  cause.  Whoever 
had  violated  the  secret  was  avoided  as  a  wretch  accursed'  and  excommunicated.§ 
Pausanias,  in  several  passages,  wherein  he  mentions  the  temple  of  Eleusis,  and 
the  ceremonies  practised  there,  stops  short,  and  declares  he  cannot  proceed, 
because  he  had  been  forbidden  by  a  dream  or  vision. || 

This  feast,  the  most  celebrated  of  profane  antiquity,  was  of  nine  days  continu- 
ance. It  began  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  Boedromion.  After  some  previous 
ceremonies  and  sacrifices  on  the  first  three  days,  upon  the  fourth  in  the  evening 
began  the  procession  oi'the  Basket;  v/hich  was  laid  upon  an  open  chariot  slowly 
drawn  by  six  oxen,  and  followed  by  great  numbers  of  the  Athenian  women.% 
They  all  carried  mysterious  baskets  in  their  hands,  filled  with  several  things  which 
they  took  great  care  to  conceal,  and  covered  with  a  veil  of  purple.  This  ceremony 
represented  the  basket  into  which  Proserpine  put  the  flowers  she  was  gathering 
w^hen  Pluto  seized  and  carried  her  off. 

The  fifth  day  was  called  the  day  oi'the  Torches',  because  at  night  the  men  and 
women  ran  about  with  them,  m  imitation  of  Ceres,  who  having  lighted  a  torch  at  the 
fire  of  Mount  ^tna,  wandered  about  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  her  daughter. 

The  sixth  was  the  most  famous  day  of  all.  It  was  called  lacchus,  the  name  of 
Bacchus,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  whose  statue  was  then  brought  out  with  great 
ceremony,  crowned  with  myrtle,  and  holding  a  torch  in  its  hand.  The  procession 
began  atCeramicus,  and  passing  through  the  principal  parts  of  the  city,  continued 
to  Eleusis.  The  v/ay  leading  to  it  was  called  the  sacred  way,  and  lay  across  a 
bridge  over  the  river  Cephisus.  This  procession  was  very  numerous,  and  generally 
consisted  of  thirty  thousand  persons. 

The  temple  of  Eleusis,  where  it  ended,  was  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole 
multitude;  and  Strabo  says,  its  extent  was  equal  to  that  of  the  theatres,  which  every 
body  knows  were  capable  of  holding  a  much  greater  number  of  people.**  The  whole 
way  resounded  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  clarions,  and  other  musical  instruments. 
Hynms  were  sung  in  honour  of  the  goddesses,  accompanied  with  dancing  and  other 

*  TEgos-Jioj.  t  Diogen.  Laert.  1.  vi.n.  389.  t  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  14. 

§,Est  et  fideli  tuta  silcntio  Safe  is  the  silent  tongue,  which  none  can  blame: 

Merces.    Vetalio,  qui  Cereris  sacrum  The  faithful  secret  merit  fame, 

Vulgarit  arcana,  sub  iistlem  Beneatli  one  roof  ne'er  let  him  rest  with  me. 

Sit  Trabibus,  fragilemque  mccum  Who  Ceres'  mysteries  I'eveals, 

Solvat  phaselum.  In  one  frail  bark  ne'er  let  us  put  to  sea, 

Hor.  Od.  2.  lib.  iii.  Nor  tempt  the  jarring  winds  with  spreading  sails. 

II  Lib.  i.  p.  2(5,  &  ri- 
ll Tardaquc  Eleusinrn  matris  volventia  plaustra.  The  Elcusinian  taother's  mystic  car. 

Virg.  Gcur '.  lib.  i.  v.r.  1G3.  -.  Slow  rolline' 

»»  Iltt.  1.  viii,  C.65,     Strabo,  1.  ix  395. 
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f  xtraordinary  marks'  of  rejoicing.  The  rout  before  mentioned,  through  the  8acred 
way  and  over  the  Cephisus,  was  the  usual  way;  hut  after  the  Lacedsemonians,  in 
tJie'  Peloponnesian  war,  liad  fortified  Decelia,  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  make 
Iheir  procession  by  sea,  till  Alcibiades  re-established  the  ancient  custom. 

The  seventh  day  was  solemnized  by  games,  and  the  gymnastic  combats,  in  which 
the  victor  was  rewarded  with  a  measure  of  barley;  without  doubt,  because  it  was  at 
Kleusis  the  goddess  first  taught  the  method  of  raising  that  grain,  and  the  use  of  it. 
The  two  following  days  were  employed  in  some  particular  ceremonies,  neither  import- 
ant nor  remarkable. 

During  this  festival,  it  was  prohibited,  under  very  great  penalties,  to  arrest  any  per- 
son whatsoever,  in  order  to  their  being  imprisoned,  or  to  present  any  bill  of  complaint  to 
the  judges.  It  was  regularly  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  that  is,  after  a  revolution  of 
il)ur  years;  and  no  history  observes  that  it  was  ever  interrupted,  except  upon  the  taking 
oC  Thebes  by  Alexander  the  Great.*  The  Athenians,  who  were  then  upon  the  point 
of  celebrating  the  great  mysteries,  were  so  much  affected  with  the  ruin  of  that  city, 
That  they  could  not  resolve,  in  so  general  an  affliction,  to  solemnize  a  festival  which 
breathed  nothing  but  merriment  and  rejoicing.t  It  was  continued  down  till  the  time 
of  Uie  Christian  emperors:  and  Valentinian  would  have  abolished  it,  if  Prsetextatus,  the  • 
proconsul  of  Greece,  had  not  represented,  in  the  most  lively  and  affecting  terms,  the 
universal  sorrow  which  the  abrogation  of  that  feast  would  occasion  among  the  people; 
upon  whicii  it  v/as  suffered  to  subsist.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  finally  suppressed  by 
Theodosius  the  Great;  as  were  all  the  rest  of  the  pagan  solemnities. 

OF    AUGURIES,    ORACLES,    &C. 

NoTHiiTG  is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  history,  than  oracles,  auguries,  and 
divinations.  No  war  was  made,  or  colony  settled;  nothing  of  consequence  was  under 
taken,  either  public  or  private,  without  the  gods  being  first  consulted.  This  was  a  cus- 
tom universally  established  among  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  na- 
tions; which  is"  no  doubt  a  proof,  as  has  been  already  observed,  of  its  being  derived  from 
ancient  tradition,  and  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  religion  and  worship  of  the  true 
(rod.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  questioned,  but  that  God  before  the  deluge  did  manifest 
his  will  to  mankind  in  different  methods,  as  he  has  since  done  to  his  people;  sometimes 
in  his  own  person,  and  viva  voce,  sometimes  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  or  of  prophets 
iiTrspired  by  himself,  and  at  other  times  by  apparitions  or  in  dreams.  When  the  descend- 
ants of  Noah  dispersed  themselves  into  different  regions,  they  carried  this  tradition 
along  with  them,  which  was  evei  y  where  retained  though  altered  and  corrupted  by  the 
darkness  and  ignorance  ofidolatrv.  None  of  the  ancients  have  insisted  more  uponthe 
necessity  of  consulting  the  gods  on  all  occasions  by  augurs  and  oracles,  than  Xenophon, 
uiid  he  ifounds  that  necessity,  as  I  have  more  than  once  observed  elsewhere,  upon  a 
principle  deduced  from  the  most  refined  reason  and  discernment.  He  represents,  in 
several  places,  that  man  of  himself  is  very  frequently  ignorant  of  what  is  advanta- 
geous or  pernicious  to  him;  that  far  from  being  capable  of  penetrating  the  future,  the 
present  itself  escapes  him:  so  narrow  and  short  sighted  is  he,  in  all  his  views,  that  the 
i-iightest  obstacle  can  frustrate  his  greatest  designs;  that  the  Divinity  alone,  to  whom  all 
aL^es  are  present,  can  impart  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  future  to  him;  that  no  other 
being  has  power  to  facilitate  the  success  of  his  enterprise;  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
Ix^lieve  he  will  guide  and  protect  those  who  adore  him  with  the  most  sincere  affec- 
tion, who  invoke  him  at  all  times  with  the  greatest  confidence  and  fidelity,  and  con- 
sult iiim  with  most  sincerity  and  re-^ignation. 

OF  AUGURIES. 

What  a  reproach  it  is  to  human  reason,  that  so  luminous  a  principle  should  have 
given  birth  to'the  absurd  reasonings  and  wretched  notions  in  favour  of  the  science  of  au- 
gurs and  soothsayers,  and  been  the  occasion  of  espousing  with  blind  devotion  the  most 
ridiculous  puerilities;  should  have  made  the  most  important  affairs  of  state  depend 
upon  a  bird's  happening  to  sing  upon  tlie  right  or  left  hand;  upon  the  greediness  of 
chickens  in  pecking  their  grain;  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of^  beasts;  the  liver's  heing 
entire  and  in  good  condition,  which  according  to  them,  did  sometunes  entirely  disap- 
pear, without  leaving  any  trace  or  mark  of  its  having  ever  subsisted!  To  these  super- 
stitious observances  may  be  added,  accidental  rencounters,  words  spoken  by 
chance,  and  afterwards  turned  into  gcod  or  bad  presages;  forebodmgs,  prodigies, 

•  IMut.  in  Vit.  Akx.  p.  671.  t  Zozira.  liis:  U  iT.  '  ^ 
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monsters,  eclip.^es;  comets,  every  extraordinary  phenomenon,  every  miforseen  acddent, 
with  an  inrtnily  of  chimeras  ot^  the  Uke  nature. 

Wlience  could  it  happen,  that  so  many  great  men,  illustrious  generals,  able  poli- 
ticians and  even  learned  philosophers,  have  actually  given  into  such  absurd  imagina- 
tions? Plutarch  m  particular,  so  estimable  in  ather  respects,  is  to  be|pitied  for  his  ser- 
vile observance  of  the  senseless  customs  of  the  pagan  idolatry,  and  his  ridiculous  cre- 
dulity in  dreams,  signs,  and  prodigies.  He  tells  us  somewhere,  that  he  abstained  a 
great  while  from  eating  eggs,  upon  account  of  a  dream,  with  which  he  has  not  thought 
tit  to  make  us  farther  acquainted.* 

The  wisest  of  the  pagans  did  not  want  a  just  sense  of  the  art  of  divination,  and  of- 
ten spoke  of  it  to  each  other,  and  even  in  public  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  expressive  of  its  ridicule.  The  wrave  censor  Cato  was  of  opinion, 
that  one  soothsayer  could  not  look  at  another  without  laughing.  Hannibal  was 
amazed  at  the  simplicity  otTrusias,  whom  he  had  advised  to  give  battle,  upon  his  being 
diverted  from  it  by  the  inspsction  ot"  the  entrails  of  a  victim.  "What,"  said  he,  "have 
you  more  confidence  in  the  liver  of  a  beast,  than  in  so  old  and  experienced  a  captain 
as  I  am?"  Marcellus  who  had  been  five  times  consul,  and  was  auger,  said,  that  he 
had  discovered  a  method  of  not  being  put  to  a  stand  by  the  sinister  flight  of  birds,  which 
was,  to  keep  himself  close  shut  up  in  his  litter. 

Cicero  explains  himself  upon  augury  without  ambiguity  or  reserve.  Nobody  was 
more  capable  of  speaking  pertinently  upon  it  thanhimself  (as  M.  Morin  observes  in 
his  dissertation  upon  the  same  subject.)  As  he  was  adopted  into  the  college  of  augurs, 
he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  most  concealed  of  their  secrets,  and  had  all 
possible  opportunity  of  informing  himself  fully  in  their  science.  That  he  did  so,  suffi- 
ciently appears  from  the  two  books  he  has  left  us  upon  divination,  in  which  it  may  be 
said  he  has  exhausted  the  subject.  In  his  second,  wherein  he  refutes  his  brother 
Quintus,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  augurs,  he  disputes  and  defeats  his  false 
reasonings  with  a  force,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  refined  and  delicate  a  railery,  as 
leaves  us  nothing  to  wish;  and  he  demonstrates  by  proofs  that  rise  upon  each  other 
in  their  force,  the  falsity,  contrariety,  and  impossibility  of  that  art.f  But  what  is  very 
surprising,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  arguments,  he  takes  occasion  to  blame  the  generals 
and  magistrates,  who  on  important  conjunctures,  hath  contemned  the  prognostics; 
and  maintains,  that  the  use  of  them,  as  great  an  abuse  as  it  was  in  his  own  opinion, 
ought  nevertheless  to  be  respected,  out  ot'  regard  to  religion,  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
p)eople. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  tends  to  prove,  that  paganism  was  divided  into  two 
sects,  almost  equally  enemies  of  religion:  the  one  by  their  superstitious  and  blind  re- 
gard for  the  augurs,  and  the  other  by  their  irreligious  contempt  and  derision  of  them. 
The  principle  of  the  first,  founded  on  one  side  upon  the  ignorance  and  weakness  oT 
man  in  the  ailairs  of  Ute,  and  on  the  other  upon  the  prescience  of  the  Divinity,  and  his 
almighty  providence,  was  true;  but  the  consequence  deduced  from  it,  in  regard  to  the 
augurs,  false  and  absurd.  They  ought  to  have  proved  that  it  was  certain  the  Divin- 
ity had  established  these  external  signs,  to  denote  his  intentions,  and  that  he  had  obli- 
ged himself  to  a  punctual  conformity  to  them  upon  all  occasions;  but  they  had  nothing 
of  this  kind  in  their  system.  Augury  and  soothsaying,  therefore,  were  the  effect  and  in- 
vention of  the  ignorance,  rashness,  curiosity,  and  blind  passions  of  man,  who  presu- 
med to  interroL^.Ue  God,  and  would  oblige  him  to  give  answers  upon  every  idle  imagi- 
nation and  unjust  enterprise. 

Tiie  otlierSj^who  gave  no  real  credit  to  any  thing  adv^anced  by  the  science  of  the  au- 
gurs, did  not  tail,  however,  to^  observe  their  trivial  ceremonies,  out  of  policy,  i^ir  the 
better  subjecting  the  minds  of  the  people  to  themselves;  and  to  reconcile  them  to  their 
own  purpose!  by  the  assistance  oi'  superstition:  but  by  their  contempt  for  auguries, 
and  the  entire  conviction  of  their  falsity,  they  were  led  into  a  disbelief  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  and  to  despise  religion  itsell;  conceiving  it  inseparable  from  the  numerous 
absurdities  of  this  kind,  which  rendered  it  ridiculous,  and  consequently  unworthy  a 
m;(n  of  sense. 

But  the  one  and  the  ot!ier  behaved  in  this  manner,  because,  having  mistaken  the 
Cn-aior,  and  abused  tb.e  light  of  nature  Vvdach  might  have  taught  them  to  know  and  to 

•  Syiiipos.  lib.  ii.  Qutest.  3.  p.  63(5. 
i"Fr  abut  nniltisin  i-ebnj  uuiiqaitas;  qutirn  vd  usii  jam,  vcl  doctiina,  vtl  vctiistate  immutatam  videmus.  Re» 
riuKur  autfmft  ad  opiiiiiiieiB  vulgi,  et  :id  ni«.(ius  utiliiiitcs  n  ip.  mos.  rrliirio.  disciplna,  jin  au^jfuruiii,  cullegii 
iii.  lorifa».    Ne«  v.  ro  noa  oiniii  »  ipi>licio  l>.giii  i'.  Claudius,  L.  Juduh  eiimales,   qui  euiiti-.i  auspicia  navigarunt. 
p«tixtviu.<i  Ku.m  fuii  j-ciijjitmi,  iiec  patnus  in  «  taiii  foniumaciter  rt-pudiaudus.— Diviu   I.  ii.  n.  70,  71. 
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adore  him,  they  were  deservedly  abandoned  to  their  own  darkness  and  absurd  opinions; 
and  if  we  had  not  been  enlightened  by  the  true  religion,  even  at  this  day  we  might 
have  given  ourselves  up  to  the  same  superstitions. 

OF  ORACLES. 

No  countiy  was  ever  richer  in,  or  more  productive  of  oracles  than  Greece.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  those  which  were  the  most  noted. 

The  oracle  of  Dodona,  a  cit}^  of  the  Molossians,  was  much  celebrated;  where  Jupi- 
ter gave  answers,  either  by  vocal  oaks,  or  doves,  which  had  also  their  language,  or  by 
resounding  basins  of  brass,  or  by  the  mouths  of  priests  and  priestesses.* 

Tiie  oracle  of  Trophonias  in  Bcetia,  though  he  was  a  mere  hero,  was  in  great  reputa- 
tion.! After  many  preliminary  ceremonies,  as  washing  in  the  river,  offering  sacrifices, 
drinking  a  water  called  Lethe,  from  its  q\iality  of  niaking  people  forget  every  thing,  the 
v^otaries  went  do^vn  into  his  cave,  by  small  ladders,  through  a  v^ery  narrow  passage. 
At  the  bottom  was  another  little  cavern,  of  which  the  entrance  was  also  very  small. 
There  they  lay  down  upon  the  ground,  with  a  certain  composition  of  honey  in  each 
hand,  which  they  were  indispensably  obliged  to  carry  with  them.  Their  feet  were 
placed  within  the  opening  of  the  little  cave;  w^hich  was  no  sooner  done,  than  they  per- 
ceived themselves  borne  into  it  with  great  force  ajid  velocity.  Futurity  was  tliere  re- 
vealed to  them;  but  not  to  all  in  the  same  manner.  Some  saw,  others  heard  wonders. 
From  thence  they  returned  quite  stupified  and  out  of  their  senses,  and  were  placed  in 
the  chair  of  Mnemosyne,  goddess  of  memory;  not  without  great  need  of  her  assistance 
to  recover  their  remembrance,  after  their  great  fatigue,  of  what  they  had  seen  and  lieard, 
admitting  they  had  seen  or  heard  any  thing  at  all.  Pausanias,  who  had  consulted  tliat 
oracle  himself,  and  gone  through  all  these  ceremonies,  has  left  a  most  ample  descrip- 
tion of  it,  to  which  Plutarch  adds  some  particular  circumstances,  which  I  omit,  to 
avoid  a  tedious  prolixity.:}: 

The  temple  and  oracle  of  the  Branchidse,§  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miletus,  so 
called  from  Branchus,  the  son  of  Apollo,  was  very  ancient^  and  in  great  esteem  with 
all  the  lonians  and  Dorians  of  Asia.  Xerxes,  in  his  return  from  Greece,  burnt  this 
temple,  after  the  priests  had  delivered  its  treasures  to  him.  That  prince,  in  return, 
granted  them  an  establishment  in  the  remotest  part  of  Asia,  to  secure  them  against 
the  vengeance  of  the  Greeks.  After  the  war  was  over,  the  Milesians  re-established 
that  temple,  with  a  magnificence,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  surpassed  that  of  all 
the  other  temples  of  Greece.  When  Alexander  the  Great  had  overthrown  Darius, 
he  utterly  destroyed  the  city  where  the  priests  Branchidse  had  settled,  of  which  their 
descendants  were  at  that  time  in  actual  possession,  punishing  in  the  children  the 
sacrilegious  perfidy  of  their  fathers. 

Tacitus  relates  something  very  singular;  though  not  very  probable,  of  the  oracles  of 
Glares,  a  town  of  Ionia,  m  Asia  Minor,  near  Colophon.  "Germanicus,"says  he, 
"went  to  consult  Apollo  at  Claros.  It  is  not  a  woman  who  gives  the  answers  there, 
as  at  Delphos,  but  a  man  chosen  out  of  certain  families,  find  almost  always  of  Miletus. 
It  suffices  to  let  him  know  the  number  and  names  of  those  who  come  to  consult  him. 
After  which  he  retires  into  a  cave,  and  having  drank  of  the  waters  of  a  spring  within 
it,  he  delivers  answers  in  verse  upon  what  the  persons  have  in  their  thoughts,  thoucrh 
he  is  often  ignorant,  and  knows  nothing  of  composing  in  measure.  It  is  said,  that  he 
foretold  to  Germanicus  his  sudden  death,  but  in  dark  and  ambiguous  terms,  according 
to  the  custom  of  oracles."|| 

I  omit  a  great  number  of  other  oracles,  to  proceed  to  the  m.ost  fiimous  of  them  all. 
It  is  obvious  that  I  mean  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos.  He  was  worshipped  there 
under  the  name  of  the  Pythian,  a  title  derived  from  the  serpent  Python,  which  he 
had  killed,  or  from  a  Greek  word  that  signifies  to  inquire,  Trviic-Sxi,  because  people  came 
thither  to  consult  him.  From  thence  the  Delphic  priestess  was  called  Pythia,  and  Uie 
games  there  celebrated,  the  Pythian  games. 

Delphos  was  an  ancient  city  of  Phocis  in  Achaia.  It  stood  upon  the  declivity,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  mountain  Parnassus,  built  upon  a  small  extent  of  even  e^round, 
and  surrounded  with  precipices,  which  fortified  it  without  the  help  of  art.  Diodorus 
says,  that  tliere  was  a  cavity  upon  Parnassus,  from  whence  an  exhalation  rose,  which 

•Certain  instnimenis  were  fastened  to  the  tops  of  oaks,  winch  being  shaken  by  the  wind,  or  br  some  other 
means,  gave  a  contused  sound.  Servius  observe  s  thai  the  same  word  in  the  Thes-aiian  language  signifies  (iore&na 
prophetess  v.'h'\ch  had  given  room  for  the  fabulous  tradition  of  doves  that  spoke.  It  was  tasy  to  make  those 
brazen  l>asins  sound  by  some  secret  meiiis,  and  to  give  m  hat  signification  tkey  pleased  to  a  coi\fu9ea  ana  inartiO'. 
ulnte  noise. 

tPausEH. !.  ix.  p.  902,604.  ^Tlut.  de  Gcti.  Sorer,  pi  590. 

i  Hel-od.  1.  I,  c.  157.    Sirab.  I.  x'w.  f .  liC^U  C  Twvii  Amial.  1.  ii-  c.  54. 
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made  the  goats  dance  and  skip  about,  and  intoxicated  the  brain*  A  sheppard  havinaf 
approached  it  out  of  a  desire  to  know  the  cause  of  So  extraordinary  an  eftect,  was  im- 
mediately seized  with  violent  agitations  of  body,  and  pronounced  words,  which,  with- 
out doubt,  he  did  not  understand  himself;  but  which,  however,  foretold  futurity. 
Others  made  the  same  experiment,  and  it  was  soon  rumoured  throughout  the  neiffh- 
bouring  countries.  The  cavity  was  no  longer  approached  without  reverence.  The 
exhalation  was  concluded  to  have  something  divine  in  it.  A  priestess  was  appointed 
for  the  reception  of  its  effects,  and  a  tripod  placed  upon  the  vent,  called  by  the  Latins 
Cortina,  perhaps  from  the  skin  that  covered  it.f  From  thence  she  gave  her  oracles. 
The  city  of  Delphos  rose  insensibly  round  about  this  cave,  where  a  temple  was  erected, 
which  at  length  became  very  magnificent.  The  reputation  of  this  oracle  almost  effa- 
ced, or  at  least  very  much  exceeded,  that  of  all  others. 

At  fii-st  a  single  Pythia  sufficed  to  answer  those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  not 
yet  amounting  to  any  great  number:  but  in  process  of  time,  when  it  grew  into  univer- 
sal repute,  a  second  was  appointed  to  mount  the  tripod  alternately  with  the  first,  and 
a  third  chosen  to  succeed  in  case  of  death  or  disease.  There  were  other  assistants 
besides  these  to  attend  the  Pythia  in  the  sanctuary,  of  whom  the  most  considerable 
were  called  prophets;^  it  was  tlieir  business  to  take  care  of  the  sacrifices,  and  to  insf)ect 
the  victims.  To  these  the  demands  of  the  inquirers  were  delivered,  either  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  in  writing,  and  they  returned  the  answers,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

We  must  not  confound  the  Pythia  with  the  Sibyl  of  Delphos.  The  ancients  repre- 
sent the  latter  as  a  woman  that  roved  from  country  to  coimtry,  uttering  her  predic- 
tions. She  was  at  the  same  time  the  Sibyl  of  Delphos,  Erythrss,  Babylon,  Cuma?, 
and  many  other  places,  from  her  having  resided  in  them  all. 

The  Pythia  could  not  prophesy  till  she  was  intoxicated  by  the  exhalation  from  the 
sanctuary.  This  miraculous  vapour  had  not  that  effect  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions. The  god  was  not  always  in  the  inspiring  humour.  At  first  he  imparted 
himself  only  once  a  year,  but  at  length  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  Pytliia 
every  month.  All  days  were  not  proper,  and  upon  some  it  was  not  permitted  to  con- 
sult the  oracle.  These  unfortunate  days  occasioned  an  oracle's  being  given  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  worthy  of  remark.  He  went  to  Delphos  to  consult  the  god,  at  a  time 
when  the  priestess  pretended  it  was  forbidden  to  ask  him  any  questions,  and  would 
not  enter  the  temple.  Alexander,  who  was  always  warm  and  tenacious,  took  hold  of 
her  by  the  arm  to  force  her  into  it,  when  she  cried  out,  JJh  my  son,  you  are  not  to  br 
resisted!  or,  nfiy  son  you  are  invincible!^  Upon  which  words,  he  declared  he  would 
have  no  other  oracle,  and  was  contented  Avith  w^hat  he  had  received. 

The  Pythia,  before  she  ascended  tlie  tripod,  Avaa  a  long  time  preparing  for  it  by  sa- 
crifices, purifications,  a  fast  of  three  days,  and  niany  other  ceremonies.  The  god  deno- 
ted Ms  approach  by  the  moving  of  a  laurel,  that  stood  before  the  gate  of  the  tempi* •, 
wliich  shook  also  to  its  very  foundations. 

As  soon  as  the  divine  vapour,!|  like  a  penetrating  fire,  had  diffused  itself  through 
the  entrails  of  the  priestess,  her  liair  stood  uprif>;ht  upon  lier  head,  her  looks  grew  wild 
and  furious,  she  foamed  at  the  mouth,  a  sudden  an;i  violent  trembling  seized  her  whole 
body,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  distraction  and  frenzy.Ti  She  uttered  at  intervals  some 
words  almost  inarticulate,  which  the  prophets  carefully  collected.  After  she  had  been 
a  certain  time  upon  the  tripod,  she  was  re-conducted  to  her  cell,  where  she  generally 
continued  many  days  to  recover  from  her  fatigue;  and  as  Lucan  says,  a  sudden  death 
was  often  either  the  reward  or  punishment  of*  her  enthusiasm.** 

"Numinis  aut  poena  est  mors  immatura  rccepti, 
Aut  pretium." 

•Lib.  xiv,  p.  427,  423,  tCoriiim.  J  rr?o(^:iT»i.  §  Avixvovxo  {si' w  rraiV. 

R Cui  talia  fanti 

Ante  fores,  snbiio  non  vuUu^,  non  color  ruins, 
Non  coint-H  manstre  foitiy;;  st  d  ptciiis  anlithim, 
Et  rabie  ftia  conhi  tiinitnl/niajcrqiie  vidt-ri, 
NfC  niortale  sonp.iis:  affiaia  tstnumine  qtiaiido 
Jam  propiore  dci.  Vug.  Mn.  1.  vi,  v.  4fS—5U 

1  Amonff  ihevAr'fons  marks  wliicli  God  hagt^iven  us  in  «he  Scriptures  to  distinguish  his  oracles  fiom  thosecf  the 
devil,  the  fury  or  inadness,  attributed  hv  Vwjj^l  to  the  Pythia,  "et  rabie  fera  covda  tuinent,"  is  one.  It  is  I,  says 
God,  tiiat  show  the  falsehood  of  tfie  diviuerVs  pitdiciions,  and  giveto  such  as  <Hvine  the  mouons  of  fui-y  and  nitid- 
ne>s;  or,  according  to  Isa.  xliv.  25.  '-tliat  frustrateih  the  tokens  of  the  liar,  and  niaketh  diviners  mad."  Instead 
of  which,  the  prophets  of  the  true  God  constantly  give  the  divine  answers  in  an  equal  and  calm  tone  of  voke, 
and  with  a  noble  tianquiility  of  bi-haviour.  Another  distinpuishinp  mark  is,  the  demons  giving  their  oracles  in 
•ecret  places,  by-ways,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  caves;  whettas  God  fjave  his  in  open  day,  and  before  all  the 
vrorld:  'I  have  not  spoken  in  secret. in  «  dark  place  of  the  earth,"  isa.  xlv.  IQ.  '*!  have  hot  spoken  in  sefivt 
fromtlie  beginning,"  'isa.  xlviii.  16.  So  that  God  did  not  pernni  the  devil  to  imitate  his  oracJes,  wiihout  inn)o- 
iiigiach  coudiuuui  opou  him^  as  might  d>siii:guuh  between  the  tiui'  and  fii\m  inspiiatiuu. 

••Lib.v. 
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The  prophets  had  poets  under  them,  who  made  the  oracles  into  verses,  wliich  vwre 
oflen  bad  enoui^h,  and  gave  occasion  to  say,  it  was  very  surprising  that  Apollo,  wlio 
presided  over  the  choir^of  the  muses,  should  inspire  his  prophetess  no  better.  But 
Plutarch  informs  us,  that  the  ^d  did  not  compose  the  verses  of  the  oracle.  He 
inflamed  the  Pythia's  imagination,  and  kindled  in  her  soul  that  living  light,  which 
unveiled  all  futurity  to  her.  The  words  she  uttered  in  the  heat  ol'  her  enthusiasm, 
having  neither  method  nor  connexion,  and  coming  only  by  starts,  to  use  that  expres- 
sion,*^from  the  bottom  of  her  stomach,  or  rather  trom  her  belly,  were  collected  with 
care  by  the  prophets,  who  gave  them  afterwards  to  the  poets  to  be  turned  into  verse. 
These  Apollo  left  to  their  own  genius  and  natural  talents;  as  we  may  suppose  he  did 
the  Pythia,  when  she  composed  verses,  which,  though  not  often,  happened  sometimes. 
The  substance  of  the  oracle  was  inspired  by  Apollo,  the  manner  of  expressing  it  wa^ 
the  priestess's  own;  the  oracles  were,  however,  often  given  in  prose. 

The  general  characteristics  of  oracles  were  ambiguity,  obscurity,  and  convertibility, 
to  use  that  expression,  so  that  one  answer  would  agree  with  several  various,  and  some- 
times directly  opposite  events.f  By  the  help  of  this  artifice,  the  demons,  who  of  them- 
selves are  not  capable  of  knowing  iuturity,  concealed  their  ignorance,  and  amused  the 
credulity  of  the  pagan  world.  When  CrcESus  was  upon  the  point  of  invading  the 
Medes,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphos  upon  the  success  of  that  war,  and  was 
answered,  that  by  passing  the  river  Halys,  he  would  ruin  a  great  empire.  What 
pmpire,  his  own,  or  that  of  his  enemies?  He  was  to  guess  that;  but  whatever  the 
3vent  might  be,  the  oracle  could  not  fail  of  being  in  the  right.  As  much  may  be  said 
upon  the  same  god's  answer  to  Pyrrhus: 

Aio  te,  ^acida,  Romanes  vincere  posse. 

I  repeat  it  in  Latin,  because  the  equivocality,  which  equally  implies,  that  Pyrrhus 
could  conquer  the  Romans,  or  the  Romans  Pyrrhus,  will  not  subsist  in  a  translation. 
Under  the  cover  of  such  ambiguities,  the  god  eluded  all  difficulties,  and  was  never  in 
the  wrong. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  sometimes  the  answer  of  the  oracle  was  clear 
and  circumstantial.  I  have  related  in  the  history  of  Crcesus,  the  stratagem  he  made 
use  of  to  assure  himself  of  the  veracity  of  the  oracle,  which  was  to  demand  of  it,  by 
his  ambassador,  what  he  was  doing  at  a  certain  time  prefixed.     The  oracle  of  Del- 

Ehos  replied,  that  he  was  causing  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  to  be  dressed  in  a  vessel  of 
rass,  which  was  really  so.:}:  The  emperor  Trajan  made  a  similar  trial  of  the  gdd  at 
Heliopolis,  by  sendmg  him  a  letter  sealed  up,  to  which  he  demanded  an  answer.§  The 
oracle  made  no  other  return,  than  to  command  a  blank  paper,  well  folded  and  sealed, 
to  be  delivered  to  him.  Trajan,  upon  the  receipt  of  it,  was  struck  with  amazement 
to  see  an  answer  so  correspondent  with  his  own  letter,  in  which  he  knew  he  had  writ- 
ten nottiing.  The  wonderful  faciUty  with  which  demons  can  transfer  themselves 
almost  in  an  instant  from  place  to  place,  made  it  not  impossible  for  them  to  give  the 
two  related  answers,  and  seem  to  foretell  in  one  country  what  they  had  seen  in  ano- 
ther; this  is  Tertullian's  opinion.]] 

Admitting  it  to  be  true,  that  some  oracles  have  been  followed  precisely  by  the  events 
foretold,  we  may  believe,  that  God,  to  punish  the  blind  and  sacrilegious  credulity  of 
the  pagans,  has  sometimes  permitted  demons  to  have  a  knowledge  of  things  to  come, 
and  to  foretell  them  distinctly  enough.  Which  conduct  of  God,  though  very  much 
above  human  comprehension,  is  frequently  attested  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 

It  has  been  questioned,  whether  the  oracles,  mentioned  in  profane  history,  sliould  he 
ascribed  to  the  operations  of  demons,  or  only  to  the  malignity  and  imposture  of  men. 
Vandale,  a  Dutch  physician,  iias  maintained  the  latter;  and  Monsieur  Fontenelle,  when 
a  young  man,  adopted  that  opinion,  in  the  persuasion,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  it 
was  indifferent,  as  to  the  truth  of  Ctiristianity,  whether  the  oracles  were  the  eliect  of 
the  agency  of  spirits,  or  a  series  of  impostures.  Father  Baltus,  the  Jesuit,  professor 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  in  the  university  of  Stratsburg,  has  refuted  them  both  in  a  very 

t  Quod  si  aUquis  dixerit  multa  ab  idi)lis  esse  prasdicta;  Iioc  sciendum,  quod  semper  mend aci urn  junxeriut 
Teiitoti,  et  sic  sententias  temperarint,  ut,  seu  bom  sen  mall  quid  accidissit,  utrumque  possit  iutelliiji.  Hieronym. 
in^cap.xUi.  Isaia?.    He  cites  the  two  examples  ot  Croesus  and  Pyrrhus. 

X  Macrob.  l.i.    Satumal.  c.  xxiii. 

i  One  method  of  consulting  the  oracle  was  by  sealed  letters,  which  were  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  god  unopened. 

8  Omiiis  spiritus  ales.  Hoc  et  angeli  etdaernones.  Igitur  momeiito  ubique  sunt:  totus  orbis  illis  locus  unusest: 
quid  ubi  geratur  tam  facile  sciunt,  quam  enuntiant.  Vetocitas  divinitas  creditur,  quia  substantia  ignoi-atur. 
Cajterura  testudinem  decoqui  cum  carnibus  pecudiii  Pythius  eo  modo  renunciavit,  quo  supra  diximus.  Momeiito 
apud  Lydiaiu  fuerat.— TuituL  i»  Apoiog. 
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solid  treatise,  wherein  he  demonstrates  invincibly,  with  the  unanimous  authority  of 
the  fathers,  that  demons  were  the  real  agents  in  the  oracles.  He  attacks,  with  equal 
force  and  success,  the  rashness  and  presumption  of  the  anababtist  physician,  who,  cal- 
ling in  question  the  capacity  and  discernment  of  the  holy  doctors,  absurdly  endeavours 
to  efface  the  high  idea  which  all  true  believers  have  of  those  great  leaders  of  the  church, 
and  to  depreciate  their  venerable  authority,  which  is  so  great  a  difficulty  to  all  who 
deviate  from  the  principles  of  ancient  tradition.  Now  if  that  was  ever  certain  and 
uniform  in  any  thing,  it  is  so  in  this  point;  for  all  the  lathers  of  the  church,  and  ecclesi- 
astical writers  of  everv  age,  maintain  and  attest,  that  the  devil  was  the  author  of  idola- 
try in  general,  and  ol  oracles  in  particular. 

This  opinion  does  not  prevent  our  believing,  that  the  priests  and  priestesses  were 
frequently  guilty  of  fraud  and  imposture  in  the  answers  of  the  oracles.  For  is  not  the 
devil  the  father  and  prmce  of  lies?  In  Grecian  history  we  have  seen  more  than  once 
the  Delpliic  priestess  suffer  herself  to  be  corrupted  by  presents.  It  was  from  that 
motive  she  persuaded  the  Lacedsemonians  to  assist  the  people  of  Athens  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  thirty  tyrants;  that  she  caused  Demaratus  to  be  divested  of  the  royal  dig- 
nity, to  make  way  for  Clcomenes;  and  dressed  up  an  oracle  to  support  the  imposture 
«»f  Lysander,  when  he  endeavoured  to  change  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
A  nd  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  Themistocles,  who  well  knew  the  importance  of  acting 
against  the  Persians  by  sea,  inspired  the  god  with  the  answer  he  gave,  to  defend  them- 
sAves  with  ivalls  of  wood*  Demosthenes,  convinced  that  the  oracles  were  frequently 
suggested  by  passion  or  interest,  and  suspecting,  with  reason,  that  Philip  had  instructed 
them  to  speak  in  his  favour,  boldly  declared  that  the  Fythm. philippized,  and  bade  the 
Athenians  and  Thebans  remember,  that  Pericles  and  Epaminondas,  instead  of  listen- 
ing to,  and  amusing  themselves  with,  the  frivolous  answers  of  the  oracle,  those  idle 
bugbears  of  the  base  and  cowardly,  consulted  only  reason  in  the  choice  and  execu- 
tion of  their  measures. 

The  same  father  Baltus  examines,  with  equal  success,  the  cessation  of  oracles,  a 
second  point  in  the  dispute.     Mr.  Vandale,  to  oppose  with  some  advantage  a  truth  so 

florious  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  subverter  of  idolatry,  has  falsified  the  sense  of  the  fathers, 
y  making  them  say,  that  oracles  ceased  precisely  at  the  moment  of  ChrisVs  birth.  The 
learned  apologist  for  the  fathers  shows,  that  all  they  allege  is,  that  oracles  did  not 
cease  till  after  our  Saviour's  birth,  and  the  preaching  of  his  gospel;  not  on  a  sudden, 
hut  in  proportion  as  Iiis  salutary  doctrines  became  known  to  mankind,  and  gained 
ground  in  the  world.  This  unanimous  opinion  of  the  fathers  is  confirmed  by  the 
unexceptionable  evidence  of  great  numbers  of  the  pagans,  who  agree  with  them  as  to 
tlie  time  when  the  oracles  ceased. 

What  an  honour  to  the  Christian  religion  was  this  silence  imposed  upon  the  oracles 
by  the  victory  of  Jesus  Christ!  Every  Christian  had  this  power.  TertuUian,  in  one 
of  his  apologies,  challenges  the  pagans  to  make  the  experiment,  and  consents  that  a 
Christian  should  be  put  to  death,  if  he  did  not  oblige  these  givers  of  oracles  to  confess 
themselves  devils.t  Lactantius  informs  us,  that  every  Christian  could  silence  them 
by  the  sign  of  the  cross.:}:  And  all  the  world  knows,  that  when  Julian  the  Apostate 
Avas  at  Daphne,  a  suburb  of  Antioch,  to  consult  Apollo,  the  god,  notwithstanding  all 
the  sacrifices  offered  to  him,  continued  mute,  and  only  recovered  his  speech  to  answer 
those  who  inquired  the  cause  of  his  silence,  that  they  must  ascribe  it  to  the  interment 
of  certain  bodies  in  the  neighbourhood.  Those  were  the  bodies  of  Christian  martyrs, 
among  which  was  that  of  St.  Babylas. 

This  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion,  ought  to  give  us  a  due  sense  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  Jesus  Christ,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  darkness  to  which  all  mankind  were 
abandoned  before  his  coming.  We  have  seen  among  the  Carthaginians,  fathers  and 
mothers  more  cruel  than  wild  beasts,  inhumanly  giving  up  their  children,  and  annually 
depopulating  their  cities,  by  destroying  the  most  florid  of  their  youth,  in  obedience  to 
the  bloody  dictates  of  their  oracles  and  false  gods.§  The  victims  were  chosen  without 
any  regard  to  rank,  sex,  age,  or  condition.     Such  bloody  executions  were  honoured 

*  Plut.  in  Demosth.  p.  854. 
t  TcrtuU.  in  Apolo^.  |  Lib.  de  Vera  Sapient,  c.  xivii. 

$  Tarn  barbaros,  tarn  im manes  fui«se  homines,  ut  parricidium  suum,id  est  tetrum  atque  cxecrabile  humnno 
peneri  facinus,  sacrificium  vocarent.  Cum  teneras  atque  innocentes  animas,  quffi  raaxinite  est  atas  parentibus 
dulcior,  sine  iiilo  respectu  pietatix  extini^iiernnt,  imm:initatenique  omnium  bestiaruni,  quce  tamen  fcetus  suos 
ainant,  feritate  siiperarent.  O  dementiam  iusanabileni!  Quit!  illis  isti  dii  «tnij»liu8  facere  possent  si  essent 
ipatissimi,quani  Faciunt  propitn?  Cum  suos  cultorcs  parricidiis  inquinant,  orbitatibus  mactant,liumauissensib«» 
spuliaot.— Lactant.  i.  i.  c  21. 
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witli  the  name  of  sacrifices,  and  designed  so  make  the  gods  propitious.  "What  great- 
er evil,"  cries  Lactantius,  "could  they  inflict  in  their  most  violent  displeasure,  than  to 
deprive  their  adorers  of  all  sense  of  humanity,  to  make  them  cut  the  throats  of  their 
own  children,  and  pollute  their  sacrilegious  hands  with  such  execrable  parricides!" 

A  thousand  frauds  and  impostures,  openly  detected  at  Delphos,  and  every  where 
else,  had  not  opened  men's  eyes,  nor  in  the  least  diminished  the  credit  of  the  oracles, 
which  subsisted  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  and  was  carried  to  an  inconceivable 
height,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  greatest  men,  the  most  profound  philosophers,  the  most 
powerful  princes,  and  generally  among  the  most  ci\ilized  nations,  and  such  as  valued 
themselves  most  upon  their  wisdom  and  policy.  The  estimation  they  were  in  may  be 
judged  from  the  magniticcnce  of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  and  immense  riches  amassed 
in  it,  through  the  superstitious  credulity  of  nations  and  monarchs. 

The  temple  of  Delphos  having  been  burnt  about  the  fifty-eighth  Olympiad,  the  Am- 
phyctions,  those  celebrated  judges  of  Greece,  took  upon  themselves  the  care  of  rebuild- 
ing it.*  They  agreed  with  an  architect  for  300  talents,  which  amounts  to  900,000 
livres.f  The  cities  of  Greece  were  to  furnish  that  sum.  The  inhabitants  of  Delphc^ 
were  taxed  a  forth  part  of  it,  and  collected  contributions  in  all  parts,  even  in  foreign 
nations,  for  that  purpose.  Amasis,  at  that  time  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  Grecian  inha- 
bitants of  his  country,  contributed  considerable  sums  towards  it.  The  Alcmasonidos, 
a  potent  family  of  Athens,  were  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  building,  and  made 
it  more  magnificent,  by  considerable  additions  of  their  own,  than  had  been  proposed 
in  the  model. 

Gyges,  King  of  Lydia,  and  Croesus,  one  of  his  successors,  enriched  the  temple  of 
Delphos  with  an  incredible  number  of  presents.  Many  other  princes,  cities,  and 
private  persons,  by  their  example,  in  a  kind  of  emulation  of  each  other,  had  heaped 
up  in  it,  tripods,  vessels,  tables,  shields,  crowns,  chariots,  and  statues  of  gold  and 
silver  of  all  sizes,  equally  infinite  in  number  and  value.  The  presents  of  gold,  which 
Croesus  alone  made  to  this  temple,  amounted,  according  to  Herodotus,:}:  to  upwards  of 
254  talents,  that  is,  about  762,000  French  livers;||  and  perhaps  those  of  silver  to  as 
much.  Most  of  these  presents  were  existing  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Diodorus 
Siculus,§  adding  those  of  other  princes  to  them,  makes  tlieir  amount  ten  tliousand 
talents,  or  thirty  milHons  of  livres.lT 

Among  the  statues  of  gold,  consecrated  by  Croesus  in  the  temple  of  Delphos,  was 
placed  that  of  a  female  baker;tt  the  occasion  of  which  was  this;  Alyattus,  Croesus's 
father,  having  married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  children,  she  laid  a  plan  to  get 
rid  of  her  son-in-law,  that  the  crown  might  descend  to  her  own  issue.  For  this  pur- 
pose, she  engaged  the  female  baker  to  put  poison  into  a  loaf  that  was  to  be  served  at 
tlie  young  prince's  table.  The  woman  who  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  crime,  in 
which  she  ought  to  have  had  no  part  at  all,  gave  Croesus  notice  of  it.  The  poisoned 
loaf  was  served  to  the  queen's  own  children,  and  their  death  secured  the  crown  to  the 
lawful  successor.  When  he  ascended  the  throne,  in  gratitude  to  his  benefactress,  he 
erected  a  statue  to  her  in  the  temple  of  Delphos.  But  may  we  conclude  that  a  per- 
son of  so  mean  a  condition  could  deserve  so  great  an  honour?  Plutarch  answera  in 
the  affirmative;  and  with  amuch  better  title,  he  says,  than  many  of  the  so  much  vaunted 
conquerors  and  heroes,  who  have  acquired  their  fame  only  by  murder  and  devestation. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  such  immense  riches  shK)uld  tempt  the  avarice  of  mankind, 
and  expose  Delphos  to  being  fi-equently  pillaged.  Without  mentioning  more  ancient 
times,  Xerxes,  who  invaded  Greece  with  a  million  of  men,  endeavoured  to  seize  upon 
the  spoils  of  this  temple.  Above  a  hundred  years  after,  the  Phoceans,  near  neigh- 
bours of  Delphos,  plundered  it  at  several  times.  The  same  rich  booty  was  the  st)]e 
motive  of  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece,  under  Brennus.  The  guardian 
god  of  Delphos,  if  we  may  believe  historians,  sometimes  defended  this  temple  by 
surprising  prodigies;  and  at  others,  either  from  impotence  or  contusion,  suffered  him.- 
self^  to  be  plundered.  When  Nero  made  this  temple,  so  famous  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, a  visit,  and  found  in  it  five  hundred  brass  statues  of  illustrious  men  and  gods  to 
his  liking,  which  had  been  consecrated  to  Apollo,  (those  of  gold  and  silver  ha  ving  un- 
doubtedly disappeared  upon  his  approach,)  he  ordered  them  to  be  taken  down  and, 
shipping  them  on  board  his  vessels,  carried  them  with  him  so  Rome. 

Those  who  would  be  more  particularly  infomied  concerning  the  oracles  and  riches 
of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  may  consult  some  dissertations  upon  this  subject  printed  in 

•  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  180.  &  1.  v.  c.  62.  t  About  gl97,2fi0. 

tHerod.  I.   }.  c.  50.  51.  ll  About  J?140,970.  {  Diod.  1.  \v\.  p.  453. 

H  About  S5,772,0C0.  I  i  Plui.de  I'ytli.  Orac.  p.<01. 
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the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Bellas  Lettresy*  of  which  I  have  made  good  use, 
according  to  my  custom. 

OF  THE  GAMES  AND  COHBATS. 

Games  and  combats  made  a  part  of  the  religion,  and  had  a  share  in  almost  all  the 
festivals  of  the  ancients;  and  for  that  reason,  it  is  proper  to  treat  of  them  in  this  place. 
"NVhetlier  we  consider  their  origia,  or  the  design  of  their  institution,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  at  their  beinff  so  much  practised  in  the  best  governed  states. 

Hercules,  Theseus,  Castor,  and  PoTHix,  and  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity,  were  not 
only  the  institutors  or  restorers  of  thelo,  but  thought  it  glorious  to  share  in  the  exer- 
cise of  them;  and  meritorious  to  succeed  therein.  The  subduers  of  monsters,  and  of 
ihe  common  enemies  of  mankind,  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  them  to  aspire  to  the  vic- 
tories in  these  combats;  nor  that  the  new  wreaths,  with  which  their  brows  were  encir- 
cled on  tlie  solemnization  of  these  games,  took  any  lustre  from  those  they  had  before 
acquired.  Hence  the  most  famous  poets  made  these  combats  the  subject  of  their 
verses;  the  beauty  of  whose  poetry,  while  it  immortalized  themselves,  seemed  to  pro- 
mise an  eternity  of  fame  to  those  whose  victories  it  so  divinely  celebrated.  Henc-e 
arose  that  uncoinmon  ardour  which  animated  all  Greece  to  imitate  the  ancient  heroes, 
and,  like  them,  to  sig-naiize  themselves  in  the  public  combats. 

A  reason  more  solid,  which  results  from  the  nature  of  these  combats,  and  of  the 
people  who  used  them,  may  be  given  for  their  prevalence.  The  Greeks,  by  nature 
warlike,  and  equally  intent  upon  tbrming  the  bodies  and  minds  of  their  youth,  intro- 
duced ^ese  exercises,  and  annexed  honours  to  them,  in  order  to  prepare  the  younger 
sort  f^r  the  profession  of  arms,  to  confirm  their  health,  to  render  them  stronger  and 
more  robust,  to  inure  them  to  fatigues,  and  to  make  them  intrepid  in  close  fight,  in 
A\-hich,  the  use  of  fire-arms  being  then  unknown,  the  strength  of  body  generally  decid- 
ed the  victory.  These  athletic  exercises  supplied  the  place  of  those  in  use  among 
our  nobility,  as  dancing,  fencing,  riding  the  great  horse,  &c.;  but  they  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  a  graceful  mien,  nor  to  the  beauties  of  a  shape  and  face;  they  were  for 
joining  strength  to  the  charms  of  person. 

It  is  true,  these  exercises,  so  illustrious  by  their  founders,  and  so  useful  in  the  ends 
at  first  proposed  from  them,  introduceil  public  masters,  who  taught  them  to  young 
{>ersons,  and,  practising  them  with  success,  made  public  show  and  ostentation  of  their 
skill.  This  sort  of  men  applied  themselves  solely  to  the  practice  of  this  art,  and,  car- 
rvino-  it  to  an  excess,  they  formed  it  into  a  kind  of  science,  by  the  addition  of  rules  and 
refinements,  often  cliallenging  each  other  out  of  a  vain  emulation,  till  at  length  they 
ilecyenerated  into  a  profession  of  people,  who,  without  any  other  employment  of  merit, 
rxliibited  themselves  as  a  sight  for  the  diversion  of  the  public.  Our  dancing-masters 
a  re  not  unlike  them  in  this  respect,  whose  natural  and  original  designation  was  to 
teach  youth  a  graceful  manner  of  walking,  and  a  good  address;  but  now  we  see  them 
mount  the  stage,  and  perform  ballets  in  the  garb  of  comedians,  capering,  jumping, 
ski[)pinfy,  and  making  a  variety  of  strange  unnatural  motions.  We  shall  see,  in  the 
seciuel,  what  opinion  the  ancients  had  of  their  professed  combinations  and  wrestling 
masters. 

There  were  four  kinds  of  games  solemnized  in  Greece.  The  Olympic,  so  called 
fiom  Olympia,  otherwise  Pisa,  a  town  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  near  which  they  were 
celebrated  after  the  expiration  of  every  four  years,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Olympiiis. 
The  Pytldc,  sacred  to  Apollo  Pythius,|  so  called  from  the  serpent  Python  killed  by 
him;  they  were  celebrated  at  Delplios  every  four  years.  The  JVemcean,  which  took 
their  ma'me  from  Nemae  a  city  and  forest  of  Peloponnesus,  and  were  either  instituted 
or  restored  by  Hercules,  after  he  had  slain  the  lion  of  the  Namasan  forest.  They 
were  solemnized  every  two  years.  And  lastly,  the  Isthmian,  celebrated  upon  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  every  four  years,  in  honour  of  Neptune.  Theseus  was  the  restorer 
of  them,  and  they  ccmtinued  even  after  the  ruin  of  Corinth.J  That  persons  might  be 
present  at  these  public  sports  with  greater  quiet  and  security,  there  was  a  general  sus- 
pension of  arms,  and  cessation  of  hostilities,  throughout  all  Greece,  during  the  time  of 
their  celebration. 

In  these  games,  wliich  were  solemnized  with  incredible  ma^ificence,  and  drew 
together  a  prodigious  concourse  of  spectators  from  all  parts,  a  simple  wreath  was  all 
the  reward  of  the  victors.     In  the  Olympic  games  it  was  composed  of  wild  olive,  in  the 

•  VwU  IIL  t  Several  reasons  are  given  for  th«  nau»e.  X  Paus.  1.  ii.  p.  38. 
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Pytliic,  of  l.iiirei^  in  tlie  Nemsean,  of  green  parsley;*  and  in  the  Isthmian,  of  the  same 
}ierl>  dried.  The  institutors  of  tliese  games  implied  from  thence,  that  only  honour, 
and  not  mean  and  sordid  interest  ouglit  to  be  the  motive  of  g^reat  actions.  Of  what 
were  men  not  capable,  accustomed  to  act  solely  from  so  glorious  a  principlePf  We 
have  seen  in  the  Persians  war  that  Tigranes,  one  of  the  most  considerable  captains 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  having  heard  the  prizes  in  the  Grecian  games  described,  cried 
out  with  astonishment,  addressing  himself  to  Mardonius  who  commanded  in  chief, 
Heavens!  against  what  men  are  you  leading  us?  insensille  to  interest^  they  combat  only 
for  glorylt  Which  exclamation,  though  looked  upon  by  Xerxes  as  an  effect  of 
abject  tear,  abounds  ^vith  sense  and  judgment. 

It  was  from  the  same  prmciple,  the  Romans,  while  they  bestowed  upon  other  occa- 
sions, crowns  of  gold  of  great  value,  persisted  always  in  mving  only  a  wreath  of  oaken 
leaves  to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  "0  manners,  worthy  of  eternal 
remembrance!"  cried  PUny,  in  relating  this  laudable  custom;  "O  grandeur,  truly 
Roman,  that  would  assign  no  other  reward  but  honour,  for  the  preservation  of  a  citi- 
zen! a  service,  indeed,  above  all  reward;  thereby  sufficiently  evincing  their  opinion, 
that  it  was  criminal  to  save  a  man's  life  from  the  motive  of  lucre  and  interest!"§  O 
mores  ceternos,  que  ianta  opera  Iionwe  solo  donaverient;  et  cum  reliquas  coronas  aura 
commendarent,  salutem  civis  in pretio  esse  noluerint,  clara  professine  servari  quideni 
hominem  nefas  esse  lucri  causa! 

Among  all  the  Grecian  games,  the  Olympic  held  undeniable  the  first  rank,  and  that 
for  three'reasons:  they  were  sacred  to  Jupiter,  the  greatest  of  the  gods;  instituted  by 
Hercules,  the  first  of  the  heroes;  and  celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  magnificence, 
amidst  a  greater  concourse  of  spectators,  attracted  from; all  parts,  than  any  of  the  rest. 

If  Pausanias  may  be  believed,  women  were  prohibited  to  be  present  at  them  upon 
pain  of  death;  and  during  their  continuance,  it  was  ordained,  that  no  woman  should 
approach  the  place  where  the  games  were  celebrated,  or  passed  on  that  side  of  the 
river  Alpheus.  One  only  was  so  bold  as  to  violate  this  law,  and  slipped  m  disguise 
amontr  the  combatants.  She  was  tried  for  the  offence,  and  would  have  suffered  for  it, 
according  to  the  law,  if  the  judges,  in  regard  to  her  father,  her  brother,  and  her  son, 
who  had  all  been  victors  iii  the  Olympic  games,  had  not  pardoned  her  offence  and 
saved  her  lile.ij 

This  law  was  perfectly  conformable  to  the  Grecian  manners,  among  whom  the  ladies 
were  very  reserved,  seldom  appeared  in  public,  had  separate  apartments,  called 
Gyncecca,  and  never  ate  at  table  with  the  men  when  strangers  were  present.  It  was 
certainly  inconsistent  with  decency  to  admit  them  at  sonie  of  the  games,  as  those  of 
wrcsding,  and  the  Pancratium,  in  wliich  the  combatants  fought  naked. 

The  same  Pausanias  tells  us  in  another  place,  that  the  priestess  of  Ceres  had  an 
honourable  seat  in  these  games,  and  that  virgins  were  not  denied  the  liberty  of  being 
present  at  them.H  For  my  part,  I  cannot  conceive  the  reason  of  such  inconsistency, 
which  indeed  seems  incredible. 

The  Greeks  thought  nothing  comparable  to  the  victory  in  these  games.  They 
looked  upon  it  as  the" perfection  of  glory,  and  did  not  believe  it  permitted  to  mortals  to 
desire  any  thing  beyond  it.  Cicero  assures  us,  that  with  them  it  was  no  less  honour- 
able than  the  consular  dignity  in  its  original  splendour  with  the  ancient  Romans.**  And 
in  another  place  he  says,  tliat  to  conquer  at  Olympia  was  almost,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Grecians,  more  great  and  glorious,  that  to  receive  the  honour  of  a  triumph  at 
Rome.tt  Horace  speaks  in  still  stronger  terms  upon  this  kind  of  victory.  He  is  not 
afraid  to  say  that  it  exalts  the  victor  above  human  nalurej  they  were  no  longer  men 
but  gods.'^l 

We  shall  see  hereafter  what  extraordinary  honours  were  paid  to  the  victor,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  aiiecting  was  to  date  the  year  witli  his  name.  Nothing  could  more 
efiectually  enhven  their  endeavours;  and  make  them  regardless  of  expenses,  than  the 
assurance  of  mimortalizing  their  names,  which,  for  the  future,  would  be  annexed  to 

*  Apiiim.  t  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  26.  .     .     ^  ,     . 

§  Plin.  1.  xvi.  c.  4.  II  Pausan.  1.  v.  p.  297.  1[  Pausan.  1.  vi.  p.  382. 

**  Ol5'n\piuium  victoria,  Grsccis  consulatusille  antiquus  vitlebatui'.— Tuscul«  Quest,  lib-  "•  "•  *!• 
ttOlympionicum  csseapud  Gneci*  piopc  majus  iuit  et  gloriosus,  quani  Romai  Uiuinpuasse.— Pro  rlacco* 
num.  XXXI. 

it Palniaqiie   nobilis 

'It'iiamm  doiniiios  tvchit  ad  deos.        Ilor.  Od.  i.  lib.  1. 
Sivo  qiioi  Eicadojnum  aducit  .  ,, 
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the  calendar,  and  in  the  front  of  all  laws  made  in  the  same  year  with  the  victory^ 
To  this  motive  may  be  added,  the  joy  of  knowing,  that  their  praises  would  be  celebrat- 
ed by  the  most  famous  poets,  and  share  in  the  entertainment  of  the  most  illustrious 
assemblies;  for  these  odes  were  sung  in  every  house,  and  had  a  part  in  every  entertain- 
ment. What  could  be  a  more  powerful  incentive  to  a  people,  who  had  no  other  ob- 
ject and  aim  than  that  of  human  glory? 

I  shall  confine  myself  upon  this  head  to  the  Olympic  games,  which  continued  five 
days;  and  shall  describe,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  the  several  kinds  of  com* 
bats  of  which  they  Avere  composed.  M.  Burette  has  treated  this  subject  in  several 
dissertations,  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  o^ Belles  Lettres;  wherein  purity, 
perspicuity,  and  elegance  of  style,  are  united  with  profound  erudition.  I  make  no 
scruple  in  appropriating  to  my  use  the  riches  of  my  brethren;  and  in  what  I  have 
already  said  upon  the  Olympic  games,  have  made  very  free  with  the  late  Abbe  Mas- 
sieu's  remarks  upon  the  odes  of  Pindar. 

The  combats  which  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  solemnity  of  the  public  games, 
were  boxing,  wrestling,  the  pancratium,  the  discus  or  quoit,  and  racing.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  exercises  of  leaping,  throwing  the  dart,  and  that  of  the  trochus  or 
wheel;  but  as  these  were  neither  important,  nor  of  any  great  reputation,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  having  only  mentioned  them  in  this  place.  For  the  better  methodizing 
the  particulars  of  these  games  and  exercises,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with 
an  account. 

OF   THE   ATHLETE,  OB.    COMBATANTS. 

The  term  athletsB  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  i.5xo?;  which  signifies  labour,  com- 
bat. This  name  was  given  to  those  who  exercised  themselves  with  design  to  dispute 
the  prizes  in  the  public  games.  The  art  by  which  they  formed  themselves  for  these 
encounters,  was  called  gymnastic,  from  the  athletse  practising  naked. 

Those  who  were  designed  for  this  profession,  frequented,  from  their  most  tender 
age,  the  Gymnasia  or  Palsestras,  which  were  a  kind  of  academies,  maintained  for  that 
purpose,  at  the  public  expense.  Tn  these  places,  such  young  people  were  under  the 
direction  of  different  masters,  who  employed  the  most  effectual  methods  to  inure 
their  bodies  for  the  fatigues  of  the  public  games,  and  to  train  them  for  the  combats. 
The  regimen  they  were  under  was  very  hard  and  severe.  At  first  they  had  no  other 
nourishment  than  dried  figs,  nuts,  soft  cheese,  and  a  gross  heavy  sort  of  bread  called 
/ui^ct.  They  jWere  absolutely  forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  and  enjoined  continence; 
which  Horace  expresses  thus: 

Qui  studct  optatam  cursu  contiiigere  metam 
Multa  tiilit  fecitqiie  puer;  sudavit  ct  alsit, 
Abstiiiuit  venerc  et  vino. 

Who  in  the  Olympic  race  the  prize  would  gain. 
Has  borne  from  early  youth  fatigue  and  pain; 
Excess  of  heat  and  cold  has  often  try'd. 
Love's  softness  bauish'd  and  the  glass  denied.* 

St.  Paul,  by  an  allusion  to  the  atlilet^,  exhorts  the  Corinthians,  near  whose  city 
the  Istlmiian  games  were  celebrated,  to  a  sober  and  penitent  life.  Those  ivho  strive, 
says  he,  for  the  mastery,  are  temperate  in  all  things:  now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  cor- 
ruptible crown,  we  an  incorruplible.  Tertiillian  uses  the  same  thought  to  encourage 
the  martyrs.  He  makes  a  comparison  from  Avhat  the  hopes  of  victory  made  the 
athlctfc  endure.  He  repeats  the  severe  and  painful  exercises  they  were  obliged  to 
undergo;  the  continual  denial  and  constraint  in  which  they  passed  the  best  years  of 
their  lives;  and  the  voluntary  privation  v/hich  they  imposed  upon  themselves  of  all 
that  was  most  affecting  and  grateful  to  their  passions.f  It  is  true,  the  athletee  did 
not  always  observe  so  severe  a  regimen,  but  at  length  substituted  in  its  stead  a  vo- 
racity and  indolence  extremely  remote  from  it. 

The  atlilcta?,  beibrc  their  exercises,  were  rubbed  with  oils  and  ointments,  to  make 
their  bodies  more  supple  and  vigorous.  At  first  they  made  use  of  a  belt,  with  an 
apron  or  scarf  fastened  to  it,  for  their  more  decent  appearance  in  the  combats;  but 
one  of  the  combatants  happening  to  lose  the  victory  by  tliis  covering's  falling  ofij 
that  accident  was  the  occasion  of  sacrificing  modesty  to  convenience,  and  retrenching 
the  apron  for  the  future.     The  athluttc  w^erc  only  naked  in  some  exercises,  as  wrest- 

•  Art.  Por't.  V,  412. 
+  Xcmn''en*iin  f  t  nllilrta?  noj^rcsjantiir  ad  sfrittioif  ni  disciplinam^  ut  ro'.Jori  Bclificanrln  vaccnt;  conthientuy 
a  htxuiia,  a  tibis  lalioiibus,  a  jjotu  jucuu'Jiaic;  cuj^uutui, 'ruciautuv,  fati^antur.— Ttitul.  ad  Muityr. 
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!ing,  bo:<ing,  the  pancratium,  and  the  foot-race.  They  practised  a  kind  of  noviciate 
in  the  Gymnasia  for  ten  months,  to  accomplish  themselves  in  the  several  exercises  by 
assiduous  application;  and  this  they  did  in  the  presence  of  such  as  curiosity  or  idle- 
ness conducted  to  look  on.  But  when  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  drew 
niffh,  the  athletae  who  were  to  appear  in  them,  were  kept  to  double  exercise. 

Before  they  were  admitted  to  combat,  other  proofs  were  required.  As  to  birth, 
none  but  Greeks  were  to  be  received.  It  was  also  necessary  that  their  manners 
should  be  unexceptionable,  and  their  condition  free.  No  foreigner  was  admitted  to 
combat  in  the  Olympic  games;  and  when  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of 
Macedon,  presented  himself  to  dispute  the  prize,  his  competitors,  without  any  regard 
to  the  royal  dignity,  opposed  his  reception  as  a  JNIacedonian,  and  consequently  a  bar- 
barian and  a  stranger;  nor  could  the  judges  be  prevailed  upon  to  admit  liim,  till  he 
had  proved  in  due  form,  his  family  originally  descended  from  the  Argives. 

The  persons  who  presided  in  the  games,  called  Agonothetce,  Athlothetce,  and  Hella- 
fiodiccBi  registered  the  name  and  country  of  each  champion;  and  upon  the  opening 
of  the  games,  a  herald  proclaimed  the  names  of  the  combatants.  They  were  then 
made  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  religiously  observe  the  several  laws  prescribed 
in  each  kind  of  combat,  and  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  established  orders  and  re- 
gulations of  the  games.  Fraud,  artifice,  and  excessive  violence  were  absolutely  pro- 
hibited; and  the  maxim  so  generally  received  elsewhere  that  it  is  indifferent  whether 
an  enemy  is  conquered  by  deceit  or  valour,  was  banished  from  these  combats.*  The 
address  of  a  combatant  expert  in  all  the  niceties  of  his  art,  who  knows  how  to  shift 
and  ward  dexterously,  to  put  the  change  upon  his  adversary  with  art  and  subtlety, 
and  to  improve  the  least  advantages,  must  not  be  confounded  here  with  the  cowardly 
and  knavish  cunning  of  one,  who,  without  regard  to  the  laws  prescribed,  employs 
the  most  unfair  means  to  vanquish  his  competitor.  Those  who  disputed  the  prize  in 
the  several  kinds  of  combats,  drew  lots  for  their  precedency  in  them. 

It  is  time  to  bring  our  champions  to  blows,  and  to  run  over  the  different  kinds  of 
combats  in  w^hich  they  exercised  tfiemselves. 

OF  WRESTLING. 

Wrestling  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  exercises  of  wliich  we  have  any  knowledge, 
having  been  practised  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  as  the  wrestling  of  the  angel 
"ivitli  Jacob  proves.  Jacob  supported  the  angel's  attack  so  vigorously,  tliat  the  latter, 
perceiving  that  he  could  not  throw  so  rough  a  wrestler,  was  induced  to  make  him 
lame,  by  touching  the  sinew  of  his  thigh,  which  immediately  shrunk  up.f 

Wrestling  among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  other  nations,  was  practised  at  first  with 
simplicity,  little  art,  and  in  a  natural  manner;  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the 
strength  of  the  muscles,  having  more  share  in  it,  than  address  and  skill.  Theseus 
was  the  first  that  reduced  it  to  method,  and  refined  it  with  the  rules  of  art.  He  was 
also  the  first  who  established  the  public  schools  called  Pakestrce,  where  the  young 
people  had  masters  to  instruct  them  in  it. 

The  wrestlers  before  they  began  their  combats,  Avere  rubbed  all  over  in  a  rough 
manner,  and  afterwards  anointed  with  oils,  wiiich  added  to  the  strength  and  flexibili- 
ty of  their  limbs.  But  as  this  unction,  by  making  the  skin  too  slippery,  rendered  it 
difficult  for  them  to  take  hold  of  each  other,  they  remedied  that  inconvenience,  some- 
times by  rolling  themselves  in  the  dust  of  the  Patestree,  sometimes  by  throwing  a  fine 
sand  upon  each  other,  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  Xystas,  or  porticoes  of  the  Gym- 
nasia. 

Thus  prepared,,  the  WTestlers  began  their  combat.  They  were  matched  two 
against  two,  and  sometimes  several  couples  contended  at  the  same  time.  In  this 
combat,  the  whole  aim  and  design  of  the  wrestlers  was  to  throw  their  adversary  upon 
the  ground.  Both  strength  and  art  were  employed  to  this  purpose:  they  seized  each 
other  by  the  arms,  drew  forwards,  pushed  backwards,  used  many  distortions  and 
twistings  of  the  body;  locking  their  limbs  into  each  other's,  seizing  by  the  neck, 
throttling,  pressing  in  their  arms,  struggling,  plying  on  all  sides,  hfting  from  the 
ground,  dashing  their  heads  together  like  rams,  and  t^visting  one  another's  necks. 
The  most  considerable  advantage  in  the  wrestler's  art,  was  to  make  himself  master 
of  his  adversary's  legs,  of  which  a  fall  was  the  immediate  consequence.  From 
wiience  Plautus  says,  in  his  Pseudolus,  speaking  of  wine,  He  is  a  dangerous  wrest-- 

*  Dolus  an  viitus,  quia  in  Lcite  requiut?  t  Gen.  xxxii.  24. 
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lei'i  he  presently  takes  one  hy  the  heels.*  The  Greek  terms  G)ire<r)t£\.',f««v  and  ^i^vt^itv, 
and  the  Latin  word  supplantare,  seem  to  imply,  that  one  of  these  arts  consisted  in 
stooping  down  to  seize  the  antagonist  under  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  in  raising  them 
up  to  give  him  a  fall. 

In  tfiis  manner  the  athletse  wrestled  standing,  the  combat  ending  with  the  fall  of 
one  of  tlie  competitors.  But  when  it  happened  that  the  wrestler  who  was  down 
drew  Ids  adversary  along  with  him,  either  by  art  or  accident,  the  combat  continued 
upon  the  sand,  the  antagonists  tumbling  and  twining  with  each  other  in  a  thousand 
diilerent  ways,  till  one  of  them  got  uppermost,  and  compelled  the  other  to  ask  quar- 
ter, and  confess  himself  vanquished.  There  was  a  third  sort  of  wrestling  called 
A%f5Z£*f«r/<K-,  from  the  athletag's  using  only  their  hands  in  it,  without  takmg  hold  of 
the  body  as  in  the  other  kinds;  and  this  exercise  served  as  a  prelude  to  the  greater 
combat.  It  consisted  intermingling  their  fingers  and  in  squeezing  them  with  all  their 
force;  in  pushing  one  another,  by  joining  the  palms  of  their  hands  together;  in  twist- 
ing their  fingers,  wrists,  and  other  joints  of  the  arm,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
other  member;  and  the  victory  was  liis  who  obliged  his  opponent  to  ask  quarter. 

The  combatants  were  to  fight  three  times  successively,  and  to  throw  their  antago- 
nists at  least  twice  before  the  prize  could  be  adjudged  to  them. 

Homer  describes  the  -wrestling  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses;  Ovid,  that  of  Hercules  and 
Achelous;  Lucan,  of  Hercules  and  Antaeus;  and  Statius,  in  his  Thebaid,  that  of  Ty- 
dcus  and  Agylleas.f 

The  \\Tes  tiers  of  greatest  reputation  among  the  Greeks,  were  Milo  of  Crotona, 
whose  history  I  have  related  elsewhere  at  large,  and  Polydamas.  The  latter,  alone 
and  without  arms,  killed  a  furious  lion  upon  Mount  Olympus,  in  imitation  of  Hercu- 
les, w^hom  he  proposed  to  himself  as  a  model  in  this  action.  Another  time,  having 
seized  a  bull  by  one  of  his  hinder  legs,  the  beast  could  not  get  loose  without  leaving 
liis  hoof  in  his  hands.  He  could  hold  a  chariot  behind,  while  the  coachman  whipped 
iiis  horses  in  vain  to  make  them  go  Ibrward.  Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  hear- 
ing of  his  prodigious  strength,  was  desirous  of  seeing  him,  and  invited  him  to  Susa. 
Three  soldiers  of  that  prince's  guard,  and  of  that  band  which  the  Persians  call  im- 
mortal^  esteemed  the  most  warlike  of  their  troops,  were  ordered  to  fall  upon  him. 
Our  champion  fought  and  killed  them  all  three. 

OP  BOXING,   OR   THE   CESTUS. 

Boxing  is  a  cambat  at  blows  with  the  fist,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name.  The 
combatants  covered  their  fists  with  a  kind  of  offensive  arms,  called  cestus,  and  their 
lieads  with  a  sort  of  leather  cap,  to  defend  their  temples  and  ears,  which  were  most 
exposed  to  blows,  and  to  deaden  their  violence.  The  cestus  was  a  kind  of  gauntlet 
or  glove,  made  of  straps  of  leather,  and  plated  with  brass,  lead  or  iron.  Their  use 
was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  combatants,  and  to  add  violence  to  their  blows. 

Sometimes  the  atliletas  came  immediately  to  the  most  violent  bloAvs,  and  began  their 
charge  in  the  most  furious  manner.  Sometimes  whole  hours  passed  in  harassing  and 
liitiguing  each  other,  by  a  continual  extension  of  their  arms,  rendering  each  otlier'3 
blows  ineff^ectual,  and  endeavouring  in  that  manner  of  defence  to  keep  oif  their  adver- 
sary. But  when  they  fought  with  the  utmost  fury,  they  aimed  chiefly  at  the  head  and 
face,  which  parts  they  were  most  careful  to  defend,  by  either  avoiding  or  parrying  the 
blows  made  at  them.  When  a  combatant  came  to  throw  himself  with  all  his  force  and 
vigour  upon  another,  they  had  a  surprising  address  in  avoidhig  the  attack,  by  a  nim- 
ble turn  of  the  body,  which  threw  the  imprudent  adversary  down,  and  deprived  liini 
of  the  victory, 

However  fierce  the  combatants  were  against  each  other,  their  being  exhausted  ]>y 
the  length  of  the  combat  would  frequently  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  making  a 
truce,  upon  which  the  battle  was  suspended  for  some  minutes,  that  were  employed  in 
recovering  from  their  fiitigiie,  and  ruhl>ing  off  the  sweat  in  which  they  were  bathed; 
ailer  which  they  renewed  the  fight,  till  one  of  them,  by  letting  fall  his  arms  through 
weakness,  or  Ijy  swooning  away,  explained  that  he  could  no  longer  support  the  pain 
or  fatigue,  and  desired  quarter;  which  was  confessing  himself  vanquished. 

Boxing  was  one  of  the  most  rude  and  dangerous  of  the  gymnastic  combats:  because, 
besides  the  danger  of  being  crippled,  the  combatants  ran  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 

•  Capiat  \MiVr.  piiinuni,  luctator  dohtsus  tst. 
t  Iliad.  1.  xxiii.  v.  703,  Sic»    OvjiL  MtUm.  I.  ix,  v.  31,  bic.    I'liuib.  1.  iv.  v.  61:^.    Stat.  1.  vi.  v.  S47. 
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They  sometimes  fell  dovm  dead,  or  dying,  upon  the  sand;  though  tliat  seldom  happened, 
except  the  vanquished  person  persisted  in  not  acknowledgintj^  his  defeat:  yet  it  was 
common  for  them  to  quit  the  fight  with  a  coimtenance  so  disfigured,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  know  them  afterwards:  carrying  away  with  them  the  sad  marks  of  their 
vigorous  resistance,  such  as  hruiscs  and  contusions  in  the  face,  the  loss  of  an  eye,  their 
teeth  knocked  out,  their  jaws  broken,  or  some  more  considerable  fracture. 

We  find  in  the  poets,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  several  discriptions  of  this  kind  of  com- 
bat. In  Homer,  that  oi'  Epeus  and  Euryalus;  in  Theocritus,  of  Pollux  and  Amycus; 
in  Appollonius,  Rhodius,  the  same  battle  of  Pollux  and  Amycus;  in  Virgil,  that  of 
Dares  and  Entellus;  and  in  Statius,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  of  several  other  combatants.* 

OP  THE   PANCRATIUM. 

The  pancratium  was  so  called  from  the  Greek  words,t  which  signify  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  body  was  neceessary  for  succeding  in  it.  It  united  boxing  and  wrestling 
in  the  same  fight,  borrowing  from  one  its  manner  of  struggling  and  flinging,  and  from 
the  other,  the  art  of  dealing  blows,  and  of  avoiding  them  with  success.  In  wrestling 
it  was  not  permitted  to  strike  with  the  hand,  nor  in  boxing  to  seize  each  other  in  the 
manner  of  wrestlers;  but  in  the  pancratimn,  it  was  not  only  allowed  to  make  use  of  all 
the  gripes  and  artifices  of  wrestling,  but  the  hands  and  feet,  and  even  the  teetli  and 
nails,  might  be  employed  to  conquer  an  antagonist. 

This  com])at  was  the  most  rough  and  dangerous.  A  pancratist  in  the  Olympic 
games  (called  Anichion,  or  Arrachion,)  perceiving  himself  almost  suffocated  by  his 
adversary,  who  had  got  fast  hold  of  him  by  the  throat,  at  the  same  time  that  he  held 
him  by  the  foot,  broke  one  of  his  enemy's  toes,  the  extreme  anguish  of  which  obliged 
him  to  ask  quarter  at  the  very  instant  Arrichion,  himself  expired.  The  agonothetes 
crowned  Arrichion,  though  dead,  and  proclaimed  him  victor.  Philostratus  has  lefl  us 
a  very  Hvely  description  of  a  painting,  which  represented  this  combat. 

OF   THE   DISCUS,  OR    q,U0IT. 

The  discus  was  a  kind  of  quoit  of  a  round  form,  made  sometimes  of  wood,  but  more 
frequently  of  stone,  lead,  or  other  metal,  as  iron  or  brass.  Those  who  used  this  exer- 
cise were  called  discoboli,  that  is,  flijigers  of  the  discus.  The  epithet  xaT«;»a^iOf,  which 
signifies  home  upon  the  shoulders,  given  to  this  instrument  by  Homer,  sufficiently  shows, 
that  it  was  of  too  great  a  weight  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place  in  the  hands  only, 
and  that  the  shoulders  were  necessary  for  the  support  of  such  a  burden  any  length 
of  time. 

The  intent  of  this  exercise,  as  of  almost  all  the  others,  was  to  invigorate  the  body, 
and  to  make  men  more  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  and  use  of  arms.  In  war 
they  were  oflen  obliged  to  carry  such  loads  as  appear  excessive  in  these  days,  either 
of  provisions,  fascines,  pallisades,  or  in  scaling  the  walls,  when,  to  equal  the  height  of 
them,  several  of  the  besiegers  mounted  upon  the  shoulders  of  each  other. 

The  atfiletse;  in  hurling  the  discus,  put  themselves  into  the  posture  best  adapted 
to  add  force  to  their  cast.  They  advanced  one  foot,  upon  which,  leaning  the  w'hole 
weight  of  their  bodies,  they  !  poised  the  discus  in  their  hands,  and  then  whirling  it 
round  several  times  almost  horizontally,  to  add  force  to  its  motion,  they  tlirew  it  oflf 
with  the  joint  strength  of  hands,  arms,  and  body,  which  had  all  a  share  in  the  vigour 
of  the  discharge.    He  that  threw  the  discus  farthest  was  the  victor. 

The  most  famous  painters  and  sculptors  of  antiquity,  in  their  endeavours  to  repre- 
sent naturally  the  attitudes  of  the  discoboli,  have  left  posterity  many  master-pieces  in 
their  several  arts.  Quintilian  exceedingly  extols  a  statue  of  that  kind,  which  had  been 
finished  with  infinite  care  and  application  by  the  celebrated  Myron:  What  can  be 
more  finished,  saj^s  he,  or  express  more  happily  the  muscular  distortions  of  th^  body 
in  the  exercise  of  the  discus,  than  the  Biscohulus  of  Myron7X 

OF   THE   PENTATHLUM. 

The  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  an  exercise  composed  of  five  others.  It  is  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  those  five  exercises  were  .WTestUng,  running,  leaping,  throwing  the 
dart,  and  the  discus.  It  is  believed  that  this  sort  of  combat  was  decided  in  one  day, 
and  sometimes  the  same  morning;  and  that  the  prize,  which  was  single,  could  not  be 
given  but  to  the  victor  in  all  those  exercises. 

*  Dioseor.  Idyl.  xxii.    Argonaut,  lib.  ii.    AIneid.  1.  v.    Thcbaid.  1.  >  ii.   Argonaut.  1.  ir. 

T  Wy.v  )C(jiTCf, 

4  Quid  uun  diitortum  et  elaborntttm,  qiiam  est  iUt  Discobylui  Mytonis.— Quintil.  lib.  ii.  cap 
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The  exercise  of  leaping,  and  throwing  the  javelin,  of  which  the  first  consisted  in 
leaping  a  certain  length,  and  the  other  m  hitting  a  mark  with  a  javelin,  at  a  certain 
distance,  contributed  to  the  forming  of  a  soldier,  by  making  him  nimble  and  active 
in  battle,  and  expert  in_throwing  the  spear  and  dart. 

OF    RACES. 

Of  all  the  exercises  which  the  athletse  cultivated  with  so  much  pains  and  industry, 
to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  public  games,  running  was  in  the  highest  estimation, 
and  held  the  foremost  rank.  Tlie  Olympic  games  generally  opened  with  races,  and 
were  solemnized  at  first  with  no  other  exercise. 

The  place  where  the  Athletae  exercised  themselves  m  running,  was  generally  called 
tlie  stadium  by  the  Greeks;  as  was  that  wherein  they  disputed  in  earnest  for  the 
prize.  As  the  lists  or  course  for  these  games  was  at  first  but  one  stadium  in  length, 
it  took  its  name  from  its  measure,  and  was  called  the  stadium,*  whether  precisely  of 
that  extent,  or  of  a  much  greater.  Under  that  denomination  was  included,  not  only 
the  space  in  wliich  the  athletas  ran,  but  also  that  which  contained  the  spectators  of 
the  gymnastic  games.  The  place  where  the  athletse  contended  was  called  scamma, 
from  its  lying  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  stadium,  on  each  side  of  which,  and  at  its 
extremity,  ran  an  ascent  or  kind  of  terrace,  covered  -with  seats  and  benches,  upon 
which  the  spectators  were  seated.  The  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  stadium  were 
its  entrance,  middle,  and  extremity. 

The  entrance  of  the  course,  from  whence  the  competitors  started,  was  marked  af 
first  only  by  a  hne  drawn  on  the  sand,  from  side  to  side  of  the  stadium.  To  that  at 
lengtli  was  substituted  a  kind  of  barrier,  which  was  only  a  cord  strained  tight  in  the 
front  of  the  horses  or  men  that  were  to  run.  It  was  sometimes  a  rail  of  wood.  The 
opening  of  this  barrier  was  the  signal  for  the  racers  to  start. 

The  middle  of  the  stadium  was  remarkable  only  by  the  circumstance  of  having 
the  prizes  allotted  to  the  victors  set  up  there.  St.  Chrysostom  draws  a  fine  compari-  . 
son  from  this  custom.  As  the  judges,  says  he,  in  the  races  and  other  games,  expose 
in  the  mid^t  of  the  stadium,  to  the  view  of  the  champions,  the  crovms  which  they  are 
to  receive;  in  like  manner  the  Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets,  has  placed  the 
prizes  in  the  midst  of  the  course,  which  he  designs  for  those  who  have  the  courage 
to  contend  for  them.'t 

At  the  extremity  of  the  stadium  was  a  goal  where  the  foot  races  ended;  but  in 
those  of  the  chariots  and  horses  they  were  to  run  several  times  round  it,  witliout 
stopping,  and  afterwards  conclude  the  race  by  regaining  the  other  extremity  of  the 
lists,  from  whence  they  started. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  races:  the  chariot,  the  horse,  and  the  foot-race.  I  shall 
begin  with  the  last,  as  the  most  simple,  natural,  and  ancient. 

I.    OF   THE    FOOT-RACE. 

The  runners,  of  whatever  number  they  were,  ranged  themselves  in  a  line,  after 
having  drawn  lots  for  their  places.  While  they  waited  the  signal  to  start,  they  prac- 
tised, by  way  of  prelude,  various  motions  to  awaken  their  activity,  and  to  keep  their 
limbs  pliable  and  in  a  right  temper.^  They  kept  themselves  breathing  by  small 
leaps,  and  making  short  excursions,  which  were  a  kind  of  trial  of  their  speed  and 
agility.  Upon  the  signal  being  given,  they  flew  towards  the  goal,  with  a  rapidity 
scarce  to  be  followed  by  the  eye,  which  was  solely  to  decide  the  victory;  for  the  ago- 

•(Thc  stadium  was  a  land-measure  among  the  Greeks,  and  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  Kb.  ii.  c.  140,  six 
hundred  feet  »i  extent.  Pliny  savs,  lib.  ii.  c.  23,  that  it  was  six  hundred  and  twenty-fiTe.  'lliose  two  authors 
jifrliaps  ajgrte,  considering  the  dinerence  between  the  Greek  and  lloraan  foot,  besides  which,  the  lciig;tU  of 
ihe  stadium  rahes,  according  to  the  dittlrence  ]of  times  and  places. 

t  Horn.  Iv.  in  Matth.  c.  15. 

J Tunc  rite  eitatos 

Explorant,  acuuntoue  gradus,  variasque  per  artes 
Instimulant  docto  languentia  membra  tuniultu. 
Popliie  nunc  flexo  sidunt,  nunc  lubrica  forti 
I'cctora  collidunt  plausu;  nunc  ignea  tollunt 
Crura,  brevenique  fugam  nee  opino  fine  reponunt. 

Stat.  Tlicb.  lib.  vi.  r.  587,  Uc. 

They  try,  they  louse  their  speed,  with  various  arts ; 
Their  languid  limb,  ihcy  prompt  to  act  their  parts. 
Now  with  bent  hams,  amidst  the  practis'd  crowd. 
They  sit;  now  straiji  their  lungs,  and  shout  aloud; 
Kow  a  short  flight  with  firry  srejis  they  trace, 
I  Aud  \vi\h  u  suUdtu  stop  abiidgc  tht  iriimic  race  - 
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nlstic  laws  prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  infamy,  the  attaining  it  under  any  foul 
method. 

In  the  simple  race,  the  extent  of  the  stadium  was  run  but  once,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  prize  attended  the  victor;  that  is,  he  who  came  in  first.  In  the  race  called  a,«u\o;, 
the  competitors  ran  twice  that  length;  that  is,  after  having  arrived  at  the  goal,  they 
returned  to  the  barrier.  To  these  may  be  added  a  third  sort,  called  Ao^.j^c?,  which 
was  the  longest  of  all,  as  its  name  implies,  and  was  composed  of  several  diauli.  Some- 
times it  consisted  of  twenty-four  stadia  backward  and  forward,  turning  twelve  times 
around  the  goal. 

There  were  runners  in  ancient  times,  as  well  among  the  Greeks  as  Romans,  who 
were  much  celebrated  for  their  swiftness.     *  Pliny  tells  us,  that  it  was  thought  prodi- 

fious  in  Phidippides  to  run  eleven  hundred  and  forty  stadia,t  between  Athens  and 
.acedasmon,  in  the  space  of  two  days,  till  Anystis,  of  the  latter  place,  and  Philo- 
nides,  the  ruimer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  went  twelve  hundred  stadiaj  in  one  day, 
from  Sicyon  to  Elis.  These  runners  were  denominated  fi/^sf^j-go^ss,  as  we  find  in  that 
passage  of  Herodotus||  which  mentions  Phidippides.  In  the  consulate  of  Fonteius 
and  Vipsanus,  m  the  reign  of  Nero,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old  ran  seventy-five  thousand 
paces§  between  noon  and  night.  Pliny  adds,  that  in  liis  time  there  were  runners, 
who  ran  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pacesll  in  the  circus.  Our  wonder  at  such 
prodigious  speed  will  increase,  continues  he,**  if  we  reflect,  that  when  Tiberius  went 
to  Germany  to  his  brother  Drusus,  then  at  the  point  of  death,  he  could  not  arrive 
there  in  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours,  though  the  distance  was  but  two  hundred 
thousand  paces,tt  and  he  changed  his  carriage  three  times,:|::j:  and  went  with  the 
utmost  diligence. 

II.    or    THE    HORSE-RACES. 

The  race  of  a  single  horse  with  a  rider  was  less  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  yet  it 
had  its  favourers  among  the  most  considerable  persons,  and  even  kings  themselves, 
and  was  attended  with  uncommon  glory  to  the  victor.  Pindar,  in  his  first  ode,  cele- 
brates a  victory  of  this  kind,  obtained  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  to  whom  he  gives 
the  title  of  k=-a.>)?,  that  is,  victor  in  the  horse-race;  which  name  was  given  to  the 
horses  carrying  only  a  single  rider,  k£x.ht£;.  Sometimes  the  rider  led  another  horse 
by  the  bridle,  and  then  the  horses  were  called  desultorii,  and  their  riders  desidtores; 
because,  after  a  number  of  turns  in  the  stadium,  they  changed  horses,  by  dexterously 
vaulting  from  one  to  the  other.  A  surprising  address  was  necessary  upon  this  occa- 
sion, especially  in  an  age  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  stirrups,  and  when  the  horses 
had  no  saddles,  which  made  the  leap  still  more  difficult.  Among  the  African  troops 
there  were  also  cavalry  called  desultores,  who  vaulted  from  one  horse  to  another,  as 
occasion  required,  and  these  were  generally  Numidians.||  j| 

III.  OF  the  chariot-races. 

This  kind  of  race  was  the  most  renowned  of  all  the  exercises  used  in  the  games 
of  the  ancients,  and  that  from  whence  most  honour  redounded  to  the  victors;  which 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  consider  whence  it  arose.  It  is  plain  that  it  was  de- 
rived Irom  the  constant  custom  of  princes,  heroes,  and  great  men,  of  fighting  in 
battle  upon  chariots.  Homer  has  an  infinity  of  examples  of  this  kind.  This  being 
admitted  as  a  custom,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  it  very  agreeable  to  these  heroes,  to 
have  their  charioteers  as  expert  as  possible  in  driving,  as  their  success  depended,  in 
a  very  great  measure,  upon  the  address  of  their  drivers.  It  was  anciently,  there- 
fore, only  to  persons  of  the  first  consideration,  that  this  office  was  confided.  Hence 
arose  a  laudable  emulation  to  excel  others  in  the  art  of  guiding^a  chariot,  and  a  kind 
of  necessity  to  practice  it  very  much,  in  order  to  succeed.  The  high  rank  of  the 
persons  who  made  use  of  chariots,  ennobled,  as  it  always  happens,  an  exercise  pecu- 
liar to  them.  The  other  exercises  were  adapted  to  private  soldiers  and  horsemen, 
as  wrestling,  running,  and  the  smgle  horse-race;  but  the  use  of  chariots  in  the  field 
was  always  reserved  to  princes  and  generals  of  armies. 

Hence  it  was,  that  all  those  who  presented  themselves  m  the  Olympic  games  to 
dispute  the  prize  in  tha  chariot-races,  were  persons  considerable  either  for  their 

*  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  20.  f  Fifty-seTen  lenj^ies.  %  Sixty  leagues.  ||  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  106, 

,    §  Thirty  leagues,  \  Moi;,e  than  Si  leagues.  **  Val.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  5.  ft  Sixty-seven  leagues, 

XI  He  had  only  a  8;uide  and  one  oilicer  with  liim. 

111!  yec  omnes  Nnmidae  in  dextro  locati  coniu,  sed  quihus  desultoruiu  in  niddiim  binos  trahentibus  cquos, 
inter  accrrimam  smpe  pucrnain,  in  recentem  equum  ex  fcsso  arniatis,  transultave  mos  ciat ,  laula  velocita* 
i^jsis,  lainque  docile  equorum  geuus  est.— Liv.  hb.  xxiii. 
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riches,  ftieir  birth,  their  employments,  or  great  actions.  Kings  themselves  eagerty 
aspired  to  this  glory,  from  the  belief  that  the  title  of  victor  in  these  games,  was 
scarce  inferior  to  that  of  conqueror,  and  that  the  Olympic  palm  added  new  dignity 
to  the  splendours  of  a  throne.  Pindar's  odes  inform  us,  that  Gelon  and  Hiero,  kingd 
of  Syracuse,  "vvere  of  that  opinion.  Dionysius,  who  reigned  there  long  after  them, 
carried  the  same  ambition  much  higher.  Philip  of  Macedon  had  these  victories 
stamped  upon  his  coins,  and  seemed  as  much  gratified  with  them,  as  with  those  ob- 
tained against  the  enemies  of  his  state.  All  the  world  knows  the  answer  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  on  this  subject.  When  liis  friends  asked  him,  whether  he  would  dis- 
pute the  prize  of  the  races  in  these  games?  Yes,  said  he,  if  kings  were  to  be  my  ari- 
iagonists*  Wiiich  shows  that  he  would  not  have  disdained  these  contests,  if  there 
liad  been  competitors  in  them  worthy  of  him. 

The  chariots  were  generally  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses  abreast;  bigcB,  quadrigae^ 
Sometimes  mules  supplied  the  place  of  horses,  and  then  the  chariot  was  called  i.-r-Hi-., 
Pindar,  in  the  fifth  ode  of  his  first  book,  celebrates  one  Psaumis,  who  had  obtained  a 
triple  victory;  one  by  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  ni^iTr^zj-,  another  by  one  drawn 
by  mules,  i;r^v.i;  and  the  third  by  a  single  horse,  xs^vjt*,  wliich  the  title  of  the  ode 
expresses. 

These  chariots,  upon  a  signal  given,  started  together  from  a  place  called  Carceres, 
Their  places  were  regulated  by  lot,  which  was  not  an  indifferent  circumstance  to  the 
victory;  for  as  they  were  to  turn  round  a  boundary,  the  chariot  on  the  left  was  nearer 
than  those  on  the  right,  which  in  consequence  had  a  greater  compass  to  take.  It 
appears  from  several  passages  in  Pindar,  and  especially  from  one  in  Sophocles,  which 
I  shall  cite  very  soon,  that  they  ran  twelve  times  round  the  stadium.  He  that  came 
in  first  the  twelfth  round  was  victor.  The  chief  art  consisted  in  taking  the  best  ground 
at  the  turning  of  the  boundary;  for  if  the  charioteer  drove  too  near  it,  he  was  in  danger 
of  dashmg  the  chariot  to  pieces;  and  if  he  kept  too  wide  of  it,  his  nearest  antagonist 
might  pass  inside  of  him,  and  get  foremost. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  chariot-races  could  not  be  run  without  some  danger;  for  as 
tlie^motion  of  the  wheels  was  very  rapid,  and  grazed  against  the  boundary  in  turning, 
the  least  error  in  driving  would  have  broke  the  chariot  in  pieces,  and  might  have  dan- 
gerously womided  the  charioteer!.  An  example  of  which  we  find  in  the  Electra  of 
{Sophocles,  who  gives  an  admirable  discription  of  a  chariot-race  run  by  ten  compe- 
titors. The  false  Orestes,  at  the  twelfth  and  last  round,  havmg  only  one  antagonist, 
tlic  rest  having  been  thrown  out,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  break  one  of  his  wheels 
against  the  boundary,  and  falling  out  of  his  seat  entangled  in  the  reins,  the  horses  drag- 
ged him  violently  forward  along  with  tliem,  and  tore  him  to  pieces;  but  tliis  very  sel- 
dom happened.  To  avoid  such  danger,  Nestor  gave  the  following  directions  to  his 
son  Antilochus,  who  was  going  to  dispute  the  prize  in  the  chariot-races.  "My  son," 
says  he,  "drive  your  horses  as  near  as  possible  to  the  goal;  for  which  reason,  always 
inclining  your  body  over  your  chariot,  get  the  left  ^of  your  competitors,  and  encou- 
raging the  horse  on  the  right,  give  him  the  rein,  while  the  near  horse,  hard  held, 
turns  the  boundary  so  close  to  it,  that  the  nave  of  the  wheel  seems  to  graze  upon  it; 
but  have  a  care  of  running  against  the  stone,  least  you  wound  your  horses,  and  dash 
the  chariot  in  pieces.''^ 

Father  Montfaucon  mentions  a  difficulty,  in  his  opinion,  of  much  importance  in 
regard  to  the  places  of  those  who  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  chariot-race.  They 
all  started,  indeed,  from  the  same  line,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  so  far  had  no  ad- 
vantage of  each  other;  but  he  whose  lot  gave  him  the  first  place,  being  nearest  the 
boundary  at  the  end  of  the  career,  and  having  but  a  small  compass  to  describe  in 
turning  about  it,  had  less  way  to  make  than  the  second,  third,  fourth,  &c.,  especially 
when  the  chariots  were  drawn  by  four  horses,  which  took  up  a  greater  space  between 
the  first  and  the  others,  and  obliged  them  to  make  a  larger  circle  in  cominf^  round. 
This  advantage  twelve  times  together,  as  it  must  happen,  admitting  the  stadium  was 
to  be  run  round  twelve  times,  gave  such  a  superiority  to  the  first,  as  seemed  to  assure 
Iiim  infallibly  of  the  victory  against  all  liis  competitors.  To  me  it  seems,  that  the 
fleetness  of  the  horses,  joined  with  the  address  of  the  driver,  might  countervail  this 
odds,  either  by  getting  before  the  first,  or  by  taking  his  place,  if  not  in  the  first,  at 
least,  in  some  ol'  the  subsequent  rounds;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  hi  the  pro- 

•  Pint,  in  Alc\.  p.  GC6. 
t  M<'taqiie  fcrvidis  evitata  rotis.  Ilorat.  Od.  i.  lib.  i. 

'1  he  jjiial  shiiriiiM  by  tbe  buriiinjr  wheels. 
X  Hum  Ibud.  1.  xxiii.  v.  3J-1,  jkc. 
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gress  of  the  race,  the  antagonists  always  continue  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
started.  They  often  changed  places  in  a  short  interval  of  time,  and  in  that  variety 
and  vicissitude  consisted  all  the  diversion  of  the  spectators. 

It  was  not  required  that  those  who  aspired  to  the  victory  should  enter  the  Usts,  and 
drive  their  chariots  in  person.  Their  being  spectators  of  the  games,  or  even  sending 
their  horses  thither,  was  sufficient;  but  in  either  case,  it  was  previously  necessary  to 
register  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  the  horses  were  to  run,  either  in  the 
chariot  or  single  horse  races. 

At  the  time  that  the  city  of  Potidaga  surrendered  to  Philip,  three  couriers  brought 
him  advices;  the  first,  that  the  lUyrians  had  been  defeated  in  a  great  batUe  by  his 
general  Parmenio;  the  second,  that  he  had  carried  the  prize  of  the  horse-race  in  the 
Olympic  games;  and  the  third,  that  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son.  Plutarch 
seems  to  insinuate,  that  Philip  was  equally  delighted  witli  each  of  these  circum- 
stances.* 

Hiero  sent  horses  to  Olyrapia,  to  run  for  the  prize,  and  caused  a  magnificent  pa- 
vilion to  be  erected  for  them.  Upon  this  occasion  Themistocles  harangued  the 
Greeks,  to  persuade  them  to  pull  down  the  tyrant's  pavillion,  who  had  refused  his 
aid  against  the  common  enemy,  and  to  hinder  his  horses  from  running  with  the  rest. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  regard  was  had  to  this  remonstrance;  for  we  find  by  one 
of  Pindar's  odes,  composed  in  honor  of  Hiero,  that  he  won  the  prize  in  the  eques- 
trian races.! 

No  one  ever  carried  the  ambition  of  making  a  great  figure  in  the  public  games  of 
Greece  so  far  as  Alcibiades,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  most  splendid 
manner,  by  the  great  number  of  horses  and  chariots  which  he  kept  only  for  the 
races.  There  never  was  either  private  person  or  king,  that  sent,  as  he  did,  seven 
chariots  at  once  to  the  Olympic  games,  wherein  he  carried  the  first,  second,  and  third 

Erizes;  an  honour  no  one  ever  liad  before  him.:}:  The  famous  poet  Euripides  cele- 
rated  these  victories  in  an  ode,  of  which  Plutarch  has  preserved  a  fragment  in  Vit. 
Jllcih.  The  victor,  after  having  made  a  sumptuous  feast  to  Jupiter,  gave  a  magnifi- 
cent feast  to  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  spectators  at  the  games.  It  is  not 
easy  to  comprehend  how  the  weaJth  of  a  private  person  should  suffice  for  so  enor- 
mous an  expense;  but  Antisthenes,  the  scholar  of  Socrates,  who  relates  what  he  saw, 
informs  us,  that  many  cities  of  the  allies,  in  emulation  with  each  other,  suppUed 
Alcibiades  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  support  of  such  incredible  magnificence; 
equipages,  horses,  tents,  sacrifices,  the  most  exquisite  provisions,  the  most  delicate 
wines;  in  a  word,  all  that  was  necessary  to  the  support  of  his  table  or  train.  The 
passage  is  remarkable;  for  the  same  author  assures  us,  that  this  was  not  only  done 
when  Alcibiades  went  to  the  Olympic  games,  but  in  all  his  military  expeditions  and 
journeys  by  land  or  sea.  "Wherever,"  says  he,  "Alcibiades  travelled,  he  made  use 
of  f()ur  of  the  allied  cities  as  his  servants.  Ephesus  furnished  him  with  tents,  as 
magnificent  as  those  of  the  Persians;  Chios  took  care  to  provide  for  his  horses;  Cyzi- 
cum  supplied  him  with  sacrifices,  and  provisions  for  his  table;  and  Lesbos  gave  him 
wine,  "with  all  the  other  necessaries  for  his  house." 

I  must  not  omit  in  speaking  of  the  Olympic  games,  that  the  ladies  were  admitted 
to  dispute  the  prize  in  them  as  well  as  the  men;  which  many  of  them  obtained. 
Cynisca,  sister  of  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  first  opened  this  new  path  of  glory  to 
her  sex,  and  was  proclaimed  conqueror  in  the  race  of  chariots  -with  four  horses.]] 
This  victory,  which  till  then  had  no  example,  did  not  fail  of  being  celebrated  with 
all  possible  splendour.§  A  magnificent  monument  w^as  erected  in  Sparta  in  honour 
of  Cynsica;  and  the  Lacedagmonians,  though  otherwise  very  little  sensible  to  the 
charms  of  poetry,  appointed  a  poet  to  transmit  this  new  triumph  to  posterity,  and 
to  immortaUze  its  memory  by  an  inscription  in  verse.^  She  herself  dedicated  a 
chariot  of  brass,  drawn  by  four  horses,  in  the  temple  of  Delphos,  in  which  the  cha- 
rioteer was  also  represented;  a  certain  proof  that  she  did  not  drive  it  herself**  In 
process  of  time,  the  picture  of  Cynisca,  drawn  by  the  famous  Apelles,  was  annexed 
to  it,  and  the  whole  adorned  with  many  inscriptions  in  honour  of  that  Spartan 
heroine. tt 

•  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  665.  t  Plut  in  Themist.  p.  124.  X  Plut  in  Alcibiad.  p.  196. 

II  Pausan,  1.  iii.  p.  nz,  §  Pag,  283.  <[  Pag.  172.  **  Id-.  L  r,  jj,  309.       ft  Paman.  I.  \'u  p.  344. 
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6:2  IKTRODirCTION. 

OF    THE    HONOURS    AND    REWARDS    GRANTED    TO    THE   VICTORS. 

These  honours  and  rewards  were  of  several  kinds.  The  acclamations  of  tl^ 
spectators  in  honour  of  the  victors,  were  only  a  prelude  to  the  rewards  designed 
them.  These  rewards  were  different  wreaths  of  wild  olive,  pine,  parsley,  or  laurel, 
according  to  the  ditfereut  places  ivhere  the  games  were  celebrated.  Those  crowns 
were  always  attended  -with  branches  of  palm,  that  the  victors  carried  in  their  right 
hand;  wliich  custom,  according  to  Plutarch,  arose,  perhaps,  from  the  nature  of  the 
palm-tree,  w^hich  displays  new  vigour  the  more  endeavours  are  used  to  crush  or  bend 
it  and  is  a  symbol  of  the  champion's  courage  and  resistance  in  the  attainment  of 
the  prize.*  'As  he  might  be  victor  more  than  once  in  the  same  games,  and  some- 
times on  the  same  day,  he  might  also  receive  several  crowns  and  palms. 

When  the  victor  had  received  the  crown  and  palm,  a  herald,  preceded  by  a  trum- 
pet, conducted  him  through  the  stadium,  and  proclaimed  aloud  the  name  and  country 
of  the  successful  champion,  who  passed  in  that  kind  of  review  before  the  people, 
while  they  redoubled  their  acclamations  and  applauses  at  the  sight  of  him. 

When  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  the  people  came  out  in  a  body  to  meet  him, 
and  conducted  him  into  tlie  city,  adorned  with  all  the  marks  of  his  victory,  and 
ridino-  upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  He  made  his  entry,  not  through  the 
gates,  but  through  a  breach  purposely  made  in  the  walls.  Lighted  torches  were 
carried  before  him,  and  a  numerous  train  followed  to  do  honour  to  the  procession. 

The  athletic  triumph  almost  always  concluded  with  feasts  made  for  the  victors, 
their  relations  and  friends,  either  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  or  by  particular  per- 
sons, who  regaled  not  only  their  famiKes  and  friends,  but  often  a  great  part  of  the 
spectators.  Alcibiades,  after  having  sacrificed  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  which  was 
always  the  first  care  of  the  victor,  treated  the  whole  assembly.!  Leophron  did  the 
same,  as  Athenaeus  reports;  who  adds,  that  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  having  con- 
quered in  the  same  games,  and  not  having  it  in  his  power,  being  a  Pythagorean,  to 
reo-ale  the  people  wth  flesh  or  fish,  he  caused  an  ox  to  be  made  of  a  paste,  composed 
of°myrrh,  incense,  and  all  sorts  of  spices,  pieces  of  which  were  given  to  every  person 
present.^: 

One  of  the  most  honourable  privileges  granted  to  the  athletic  victors,  was  the  right 
of  precedence  at  the  public  games.  At  Sparta  it  was  a  custom  for  the  king  to  take 
them  with  him  in  military  expeditions,  to  fight  near  his  person,  and  to  be  his  guard; 
which,  with  reason,  was  judged  very  honourable.  Another  privilege,  in  which  ad- 
vantage was  united  with  honour,  was  that  of  being  maintained  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  at  the  expense  of  their  country.||  That  this  charge  might  not  become  too  ex- 
pensive to  the  state,  Solon  reduced  the  pension  of  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games  to 
five  hundred  drachms;§  in  the  Isthmian  to  a  hundred;^  and  in  the  rest  in  proportion. 
The  victor  and  his  country  considered  this  pension  less  as  a  relief  of  the  champion's 
indigence,  than  as  a  mark  of  honour  and  distinction.  They  were  also  exempted 
from  all  civil  offices  and  employments. 

The  celebration  of  the  games  being  over,  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  magistrates, 
who  presided  m  them,  was  to  inscribe,  in  the  public  register,  the  name  and  country 
of  the  athletai  who  had  carried  the  prizes,  and  to  annex  the  species  of  combat  in 
which  they  had  been  victorious.  The  chariot-race  had  the  preference  over  all  other 
games.  From  whence  the  historians,  who  date  occurrences  by  the  Olympiads,  as 
Thucydides,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pausanias,  almost 
always  express  the  Olympiad  by  the  name  and  country  of  the  victors  in  that  race. 

The  praises  of  the  victorious  athletae  were,  among  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal subjects  of  the  lyric  poetry.  We  find  that  all  the  odes  of  the  four  books  of  Pin- 
dar turn  upon  it,  each  of  which  takes  its  title  from  the  games,  in  which  the  com- 
batants signalized  themselves  whose  victories  those  poems  celebrate.  The  poet, 
indeed,  frequently  enriches  his  matter,  by  calling  in  to  the  champion's  assistance,  in- 
capable alone  of  inspiring  all  the  enthusiasm  necessary,  the  aid  of  the  gods,  heroes, 
and  princes,  who  have  any  relation  to  the  subject,  and  to  support  tlie  flights  of  ima- 
gination, to  which  he  abandons  himself.  Before  Pindar,  the  poet  Simonides  prac- 
tised the  same  manner  of  writing,  intermingling  the  praises  of  the  gods  and  heroes, 
with  those  of  the  champions  whose  victories  he  sang.  It  is  related,  upon  this  head, 
that  one  of  the  victors  in  boxing,  called  Scopas,  having  agreed  with  Simonides  for  a 

*  Snnpoi.  I.  Tiii.  quapsi.  4.  t  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  196.        J  Lib.  i.  p«  3.       ||  Diog.  Laert.  in  Solon,  p.  37. 

i  About  47  dollan.  196.  1  About  9  dollars. 
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poem  upon  his  victory,  the  poet,  according  to  custom,  after  having  given  the  highest 
praises  to  the  champion,  expatiated  in  a  long  digression,  to  the  lionour  of  Castor  and 
roUux.*  Scopas,  satisfied  in  appearance  with  the  performance  of  Simonides,  paid 
him,  however,  only  the  third  part  of  the  sum  agreed  on,  referring  him  for  the  re- 
mainder to  the  Tyndarides,  whom  he  had  celebrated  so  well.  And  in  fact  he  was 
well  paid  by  them,  if  we  may  believe  the  sequel:  for,  at  the  feast  given  by  the  cham- 
pion, while  the  guests  were  at  table,  a  servant  came  to  Simonides,  and  told  him,  that 
two  men,  covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  were  at  tlie  door,  and  desired  to  speak  with 
him  in  all  haste.  He  had  scarce  set  his  foot  out  of  the  chamber,  in  order  to  go  to 
tPiem,  when  the  roof  fell  in,  and  crushed  the  champion  with  all  his  guests  to  death. 

Sculpture  united  with  poetry  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  the  champions.  Statues 
were  erected  to  the  victors,  especially  in  the  Olympic  games,  in  the  very  place  where 
they  had  been  crowned,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  their  birth  also;  wiiich  was  com- 
monly done  at  the  expense  of  their  country.  Among  the  statues  which  adorned 
Olympia,  were  those  of  several  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who  had  obtained 
the  prize  at  that  age  in  the  Olympic  games.  They  did  not  only  raise  such  monu- 
ments to  the  champions,  but  to  the  very  horses  to  whose  swiftness  they  were  in- 
debted for  the  agonistic  crown;  and  Pausanias  mentions  one,  which  was  erected  in 
honour  of  a  mare  called  Aura,  whose  history  is  worth  repeating.  Phidolas,  her  rider, 
having  fallen  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  race,  the  mare  continued  to  run  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  been  upon  her  back.  She  outstripped  all  the  rest,  and  upon  the 
sound  of  the  trumpets,  she  redoubled  her  vigour  and  courage,  turned  round  the  goal; 
and,  as  if  she  had  been  sensible  that  she  had  gained  the  victory,  presented  herself 
before  the  judges  of  the  games.  The  Eleans  declared  Phidolas  victor,  with  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  monument  to  himself,  and  the  mare  that  had  served  him  so  weU.t 

THE    DIFFERENT    TASTE    OP    THE    GREEKS   AND    ROMANS,  IN    REGARD  TO  PUBLIC    SHOWS. 

Before  I  make  an  end  of  these  remarks  upon  the  combats  and  games,  so  much  in 
estimation  among  the  Greeks,  I  beg  the  reader's  permission  to  make  a  reflection  which 
may  serve  to  explain  the  difference  of  character  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
with  regard  to  this  subject. 

The  most  common  entertainment  of  the  latter,  at  which  the  fair  sex,  by  nature  ten- 
der and  compassionate,  were  present  in  throngs,  Vv^as  the  combats  of  the  gladiators, 
and  of  men  with  bears  and  lions;  in  which  the  cries  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and 
the  abundant  effusion  of  human  blood,  supplied  the  grateful  spectacle  for  a  whole 
people,  who  feasted  their  cruel  eyes  with  the  savage  pleasures  of  seeing  men  murder 
one  another  in  cool  blood;  and  in  the  times  of  the  persecutions,  with  the  tearing  in. 
pieces  of  old  men  and  infants,  of  women  and  tender  virgins,  whose  age  and  weakness 
are  apt  to  excite  compassion  in  the  hardest  hearts. 

In  Greece,  these  combats  were  absolutely  unknown,  and  were  only  introduced  into 
some  cities,  after  their  subjection  to  the  Roman  people.  The  Athenians,  however, 
whose  distinguishing  characteristics  were  benevolence  and  humanity,  never  admitted 
them  into  their  city;|  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  the  combats  of  the  glad- 
iators, that  they  might  not  be  outdone  by  the  Corinthians  in  that  point,  First  throw 
down,  cried  out  an  Athenian§  from  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  the  altar  erected  above 
a  thousand  years  ago  by  our  ancestors  to  Mercy. 

It  must  be  allowed  in  this  respect,  that  the  conduct  and  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  was 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  Romans.  I  speak  of  the  wisdom  of  pagans.  Con- 
vinced that  the  multitude,  too  much  governed  by  the  objects  of  sense  to  be  sufficiently 
amused  and  entertained  with  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding,  could  be  delighted 
only  with  sensible  objects,  both  nations  were  studious  to  divert  them  with  games  and 
shows,  and  such  external  contrivances  as  were  proper  to  affect  the  senses.  In  the 
institution  of  which,  each  evinced  and  followed  its  peculiar  genius  and  disposition. 

The  Romans,  educated  in  war,  and  accustomed  to  battles,  retained  notwithstanding 
the  poltieness  upon  which  they  piqued  themselves,  something  of  their  ancient  ferocity; 
and  hence  it  was,  that  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  murders  exhibited  in  their  public 
shows,  far  from  inspiring  them  with  horror,  formed  a  grateful  entertainment  to  them. 

*  Cic  Drat.  1.  H.  n.  352,  358.    Phmd.I.  ii.  Fab.  24.    Qiiintil. !.  xi.  c.  2.  t  Lib.  \ti.  p.  366. 

t  Lucian.  in  Vit.  Demonact.  p.  1014. 
J  It  was  Demonax,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  whose  disciple  Lucian  had  been.    He  flourished  in  the  nifpx 
01  Maicus  Auvelius. 
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The  insolentpomp  of  triumphs  flowed  from  the  same  source,  and  argued  no  less 
inhumanity.  To  obtain  this  honour,  it  was  necessary  to  prove,  that  eight  or  ten  thou 
sand  men  at  least  had  been  killed  in  battle.  The  spoils,  which  were  carried  with  so 
much  ostentation,  proclaimed,  that  an  infinity  of  worthy  families  had  been  reduced  to 
the  utmost  misery.  The  innumerable  troop  of  captives  had  been  free  persons  a  few 
days  before^  and  were  often  distinguishable  for  honour,  merit,  and  virtue.  The  re- 
presentation of  tlie  towns  that  had  been  taken  in  the  war,  explained  that  they  had 
sacked,  plundered,  and  burnt  the  most  opulent  cities,  and  either  destroyed,  or  enslaved 
their  inhabitants.  In  fine,  nothing  was  more  inhuman  than  to  drag  kings  and  prin- 
ces in  chains  before  the  chariot  ot  a  Roman  citizen,  and  to  insult  their  jmisfortunes 
and  humiliation  in  that  public  manner. 

The  triumphal  arches,  erected  during  the  reign  of  the  emperors,  where  the  enemies 
appeared  with  chains  upon  their  hands  and  legs,  could  proceed  only  from  a  haughty 
fierceness  of  disposition,  and  an  inhuman  pride,  that  took  delight  in  immortalizing 
the  shame  and  sorrow  of  subjected  nations.* 

The  joy  of  the^  Greeks  after  a  victory  was  far  more  modest.  They  erected  trophies 
indeed,  but  of  wood,  a  substance  which  time  would  soon  consume;  and  these  it  was 
prohibited  to  renew.  Plutarch's  reasons  for  this  is  admirable.  After  time  had  des- 
troyed and  obliterated  the  marks  of  dissension  and  enmity  that  had  divided  the  peo- 
ple, it  would  have  been  the  excess  of  odious  and  barbarous  animosity  to  have  thought 
of  re-establishing  them,  and  to  have  perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  ancient  quarrels, 
which  could  not  be  buried  too  soon  in  silence  and  oblivion.  He  adds,  that  the  trophies 
of  stone  and  brass  since  substituted  for  those  of  wood,  reflect  no  honour  upon  those 
who  introduced  the  custom.t 

I  am  pleased  with  the  grief  depicted  on  Agesilaus's  countenance,  after  a  consid- 
erable victory,  wherein  a  great  number  of  his  enemies,  that  is  lo  say,  of  Greeks,  were 
left  upon  the  field,  and  to  hear  him  utter  with  sighs  and  groans,  these  words,  so  tiill 
of  moderation  and  humanity:  "Oh!  unhappy  Greece,  to  deprive  thyself  of  so  many 
brave  citizens,  and  to  destroy  those  who  had  been  sufficient  to  conquer  all  the 

barbarians4" 

The  same  spirit  of  moderation  and  humanity  prevailed  in  the  public  shows  of  the 
Greeks.  Their  festivals  had  nothing  mournful  or  afflictive  in  them.  Every  thing  in 
those  feasts  tended  to  delight,  friendship,  and  harmony;  and  in  that  consisted  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  which  resulted  to  Greece  from  the  solemnization  of  these 
games.  The  republics,  separated  by  distance  of  country  and  diversity  of  interests, 
having  the  opportunity  of  meeting  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the 
midst  of  rejoicing  and  festivity,  allied  more  strictly  w^ith  one  another,  stimulated  each 
other  against  the  barbarians  and  the  common  enemies  of  their  liberty,  and  made  up 
their  differences  by  the  mediations  of  some  neutral  state  in  alliance  with  them.  The 
same  language,  manners,  sacrifices,  exercises,  and  worship,  all  conspired  to  unite  the 
several  little  states  of  Greece  into  one  great  and  formidable  nation,  and  to  preserve 
among  them  the  same  disposition,  the  same  principles,  the  same  zeal  for  their  liberty, 
and  the  same  fondness  for  the  arts  and  sciences. 

OP  THE  PRIZES  OF  WIT,  AND  THE  SHOWS  AND  REPRESENTATIONS  OF  THE  THEATRE. 

I  HAVE  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  this  head  another  kind  of  competition,  which 
does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  strength,  activity,  and  address  of  the  body,  and  may 
be  called  with  reason  the  combat  of  the  mind,  wherein  the  orators,  historians,  and 
p>oets,  made  trial  of  their  capacities,  and  submitted  their  productions  to  the  censure 
and  judgment  of  the  public.  The  emulation  in  this  sort  of  dispute  was  most  lively 
and  ardent,  as  the  victory  in  question  might  justly  be  deemed  to  be  infinitely  superior 
to  all  the  others,  because  it  aflects  the  man  more  nearly,  is  founded  on  his  personal 
and  internal  qualities,  and  decides  the  merit  of  his  v/it  and  capacity;  which  are  advan- 
tages we  are  apt  to  aspire  at  with  the  utmost  vivacity  and  passion,  and  of  which  we 
are  least  of  all  inclined  to  renounce  the  glory  to  others. 

It  was  a  great  honour,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  most  sensible  pleasure,  for  writers 
wlio  are  generally  fond  of  fame  and  applause,  to  have  known  how  to  unite  in  their 
favour  the  suffrages  of  so  numerous  and  select  an  assembly  as  that  of  the  Olympic 

*  Plut  in  Quffist.  Rom.  p.  273. 
t  Plut.  in  Lacon.  Apophthegm,  p.  211. 
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games,  in  wliich  were  present  all  tlie  finest  geniuses  of  Greece,  and  all  the  best  judges 
of  the  excellency  of  a  work.  This  theatre  was  equally  open  to  history,  eloquence, 
and  poetry. 

Herodotus  read  his  history  at  the  Olympic  games  to  all  Greece,  assembled  at  them, 
and  was  heard  with  such  applause,  that  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses  were  given  to 
the  nine  books  which  compose  his  work,  and  the  people  cried  out  wherever  he  passed. 
That  is  he  who  has  loritten  our  history,  and  celebrated  our  glorious  successes  against 
the  barbarians,  so  excellently.* 

All  Avho  had  been  present  at  the  games,  afterwards  made  every  part  of  Greece  re- 
sound with  the  name  and  glory  of  this  illustrious  historian. 

Lucian,  who  writes  the  fact  I  have  related,-  adds,  that  after  the  example  of  Hero- 
dotus, many  of  the  sophists  and  rhetoricians  went  to  Olympia,  to  read  the  harangues 
of  their  composing;  finding  that  to  be  the  shortest  and  most  certain  method  of  ac- 
quiring a  great  reputation  in  a  httle  time. 

Plutarch  observes,  that  Lysias,  the  famous  Athenian  orator,  contemporary  with 
Herodotus,  pronounced  a  speech  in  the  Olympic  games,  wiierein  he  congratulated  the 
Greeks  upon  their  reconciliation  with  each  other,  and  their  having  united  to  reduce 
the  power  of  Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  as  upon  the  greatest  action  they  had  ever  done.t 

We  may  judge  of  the  passion  of  the  poets  to  signalize  themselves  in  these  solemn 
games,  from  that  of  Dionysius  himself:}:  That  prince,  who  had  the  foolish  vanity 
to  believe  himself  the  most  excellent  poet  of  his  time,  appointed  readers,  called  in 
the  Greek  'px-^u>Szi,  (rhapsodists,)  to  read  several  pieces  of  his  composing  at  Olympia. 
When  they  began  to  pronounce  the  verses  of  the  royal  poet,  the  strong  and  harmo- 
nious voices  of  the  readers  occasioned  a  profoimd  silence,  and  they  were  heard  at 
first  with  the  greatest  attention,  which  continually  decreased  as  they  went  on,  and 
turned  at  last  into  downright  horse-laughs  and  hooting,  so  miserable  did  the  verses 
appear.  He  comforted  himself  for  this  disgrace  by  a  victory  he  gained  some  time 
after  in  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  at  Athens,  at  w^hich  he  caused  a  tragedy  of  his  compo- 
sition to  be  represented.§ 

The  disputes  of  the  poets  in  the  Olympic  games  were  nothing,  in  comparison  with 
the  ardour  and  emulation  that  prevailed  at  Athens;  which  is  what  remains  to  be  said 
upon  this  subject,  and  therefore  I  shall  conclude  "^vith  it;  taking  occasion  to  give  my 
readers,  at  the  same  time,  a  short  view  of  the  shows  and  representations  of  tlie 
theatre  of  the  ancients.  Those  who  would  be  more  fully  informed  on  this  subject, 
will  find  it  treated  at  large  in  a  work,  lately  made  public  by  the  reverend  Father 
Bmmoi,  the  Jesuit;  a  work  which  abounds  with  profound  knowledge  and  erudition, 
and  \vith  reflections  entirely  new,  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  poems  of  which  it 
treats.  I  shall  make  considerable  use  of  that  work,  and  often  without  citing  it; 
which  is  not  uncommon  with  me. 

EXTRAORDINARY  PASSION  OF  THE  ATHENIANS  FOR  THE  ENTERTAINMENTS  OF  THE 
STAGE. EMULATION  OF  THE  POETS  IN  DISPUTING  THE  PRIZES  OF  THOSE  REPRE- 
SENTATIONS.— A    SHORT    IDEA   OF   POETRY. 

No  people  ever  expressed  so  much  ardour  and  eagerness  for  the  entertainments 
of  the  theatre,  as  the  Greeks,  and  especiallj^  the  Athenians.  The  reason  is  obvious; 
no  people  ever  demonstrated  such  extent  of  genius,  nor  carried  so  far  the  love  of 
eloquence  and  poesy,  taste  for  the  sciences,  justness  of  sentiment,  correctness  of  ear, 
and  delicacy  in  all  the  refinements  of  language.  A  poor  woman  who  sold  herbs  at 
Athens,  discovered  Theophrastus  to  be  a  stranger,  by  a  single  word  which  he  affect- 
edly made  use  of  in  expressing  himself.^  The  common  people  got  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides  by  heart.  The  genius  of  every  nation  expresses  itself  in  the  people's 
manner  of  passing  their  time,  and  in  their  pleasures.  The  great  employment  and 
delight  of  the  Athenians  were  to  amuse  themselves  with  works  of  wit,  and  to  judge 
of  the  dramatic  pieces  that  were  acted  by  public  authority  several  times  a  year, 
especially  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  when  the  tragic  and  comic  poets  disputed  lor 
the  prize.  The  former  used  to  present  four  of  their  pieces  at  a  time,  except  Sopho- 
cles, who  did  not  think  fit  to  continue  so  laborious  an  exercise,  and  confined  himself 
to  one  performance  when  he  disputed  the  prize. 

*  Lucian.  in  Herod,  p.  622.        t  Plut.  de  Vit-  Drat.  p.  836.         i  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  318.         ^  Ibid.  I.  xv.  p.  334. 
K  Attica  anus  Theopbrastum,  hominiBi  alioqui  distttissimum,  annotate  luiiu*  afiectatioue  verbi,  hospitom 
dixit.- quiut.  1.  viii.  e.  1.  '       *- 
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The  state  appointed  judges,  to  determine  upon  the  merit  of  the  traffic  or  comic 
pieces,  before  they  were  represented  in  the  festivals.  They  were  acted  oefore  them 
in  the  presence  of  the  people,  but  undoubtedly  with  no  great  preparation.  The 
judges  gave  their  suffVages,  and  that  performance  which  had  the  most  voices  was 
declared  victorious,  received  the  crown  as  such,  and  was  represented  with  all  possi- 
ble pomp  at  the  expense  of  the  republic.  This  did  not,  however,  exclude  such 
pieces  as  were  only  in  the  second  or  third  class.  The  best  had  not  always  the  pre- 
ference; for  what  times  have  been  exempt  from  party,  caprice,  ignorance,  and  pre- 
judice? jElian  is  very  angry  with  the  judges,  who  in  one  of  these  disputes,  gave 
only  the  second  place  to  Euripides.  He  accuses  them  of  judging  either  without 
capacity,  or  of  sutfering  themselves  to  be  bribed.*  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  warmth 
and  emulation  which  these  disputes  and  public  rewards  excited  among  the  poets, 
and  how  much  they  contributed  to  the  perfection  to  which  Greece  carried  scenic 
performances. 

The  dramatic  poem  introduces  the  persons  themselves,  speaking  and  acting  upon 
the  stage:  in  the  epic,  on  the  contrary,  the  poet  only  relates  the  different  adventures 
of  Jiis  characters.  It  is  natural  to  be  delighted  with  fine  descriptions  of  events,  in 
which  illustrious  persons,  and  whole  nations  are  interested;  and  hence  the  epic  poem 
had  its  origin.  But  we  are  quite  differently  affected  with  hearing  those  persons  them- 
selves, with  being  confidants  of  their  most  secret  sentiments,  and  auditors  and  spec- 
tators of  their  resolutions,  enterprises,  and  the  happy  or  unhappy  events  attending 
them.  To  read  and  see  an  action  are  quite  different  things.  We  are  infinitely 
more  moved  with  what  is  acted,  than  with  what  we  merely  read.  Our  eyes,  as  well 
as  our  minds,  are  addressed  at  the  same  tune.  The  spectator,  agreeably  deceived  by 
an  imitation  so  nearly  approaching  life,  mistakes  the  picture  for  the  original,  and 
thinks  the  object  real.  This  gave  birth  to  dramatic  poetry,  which  includes  tragedy 
and  comedy. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  satyric  poem,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  satyrs, 
rural  gods,  who  were  always  the  chief  characters  in  it,  and  not  from  satire,  a  kind  of 
abusive  poetry,  which  has  no  resemblance  to  this,  and  is  of  a  much  later  date.  The 
satyric  poem  was  neither  tragedy  nor  comedy,  but  something  between  both,  partici- 
pating of  the  character  of  each.  The  poets  who  disputed  the  prize,  generally  added 
one  of^  these  pieces  to  their  tragedies,  to  allay  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  the  one, 
with  the  mirth  and  pleasantry  of  the  other.  There  is  but  one  example  of  this  an- 
cient poem  come  down  to  us,  which  is  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides. 

I  shall  confine  myself  upon  this  head  to  tragedy  and  comedy,  both  which  had 
their  origin  among  the  Greeks,  who  looked  upon  them  as  fruits  of  their  own  growth, 
of  which  they  coi4,d  never  have  enough.  Athens  was  remarkable  for  an  extraordi- 
nary appetite  of  this  kind.  These  two  poems,  which  were  for  a  long  time  comprised 
under  the  general  name  of  tragedy,  received  there,  by  degrees,  such  improvements, 
as  at  length  raised  them  to  the  highest  perfection. 

THE  ORIGIIf   AND    PROGRESS    OF   TRAGEDY. POETS  WHO   EXCELLED   IN    IT   AT   ATHENS; 

^SCHYLUS,  SOPHOCLES,  AND    EURIPIDES. 

There  had  been  many  tragic  and  comic  poets  before  Thespis;  but  as  they  had 
made  no  alteration  in  the  original  rude  form  of  this  poem,  and  as  Thespis  was  the 
first  that  made  any  improvement  in  it,  he  was  generally  esteemed  its  inventor. — 
Before  him,  tragedy  was  no  more  than  a  jumble  of  buffoon  talcs  in  the  comic  style, 
intermixed  with  the  singing  of  a  chorus  in  praise  of  Bacchus;  for  it  is  to  the  feasts 
of  that  godj  celebrated  at  the  time  of  the  vintage,  that  tragedy  owes  its  birth. 

La  trag^die,  informe  et  grossiere  en  naissant, 
N'^toit  qu'  un  simple  choeur,  o<i  chacun'en  dansant, 
Et  du  dieu  dcs  raisins  entonant  les  louanges, 
S'^fforcoit  d'attirer  de  fertiles  vcridan^cs. 
-    L^j  le  viii  et  la  joie  '^veillant  les  esprits. 
Du  plus  habile  chaiitre  un  bouc  6toit  le  prix.f 

Formless  and  gross  did  tragedy  arise, 
A  simple  chorus,  rather  mad  than  wise; 
For  fruitful  vintages  the  dancing  throng 
Roar'd  to  the  god  of  grapes  a  drunken  song; 
Wild  mirth  and  wine  sustain'd  the  frantic  note, 
And  the  best  »in^*r  had  the  prize — a  goat. 

*  .Eliau.  I.  ji.  c.  8.  t  Boileau  Art.  Toet.  Chant.  iiL 
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Thespis  made  several  alterations  in  it,  wliich  Horace  describes  after  Aristotle,  in 
his  Art  of  Poetry.  The  first  was  to  carry  his  actors  about  in  a  cart,  whereas  be- 
fore, they  used  to  sing  in  the  streets,  wherever  chance  led  them.  Another  was,  to 
have  their  faces  smeared  over  with  Tvine-Iees,  instead  of  acting  without  disguise,  as 
at  first.*  He  also  introduced  a  character  among  the  chorus,  who,  to  give  the  actors 
time  to  rest  themselves  and  to  take  breath,  repeated  the  adventures  of  some  illus- 
trious person;  which  recital  at  length  gave  place  to  the  subjects  of  tragedy. 

Thespis  fut  le  premier,  qui  barbouille  de  lie, 
Promena  par  les  bourgs  cette  heureuse  folic, 
Et  d'acteurs  mal  ornes  chargeant  un  tombereau, 
Amusa  les  passaas  d'uu  spectacle  nouveau.f 

First  Thespis,  smear'd  with  lees,  and  void  of  art, 

The  grateful  folly  vented  from  a  cart; 

And  as  his  tawdry  actors  drove  about. 

The  sight  was  new  and  charmed  the  gaping  rout. 

Thespis  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon.J  That  wise  legislator,  upon  seeing  his  pieces 
performed,  expressed  his  dislike,  by  striking  his  staff  against  the  ground;  apprehend- 
ing that  these  poetical  fictions,  and  idle  stories,  from  mere  theatrical  representations, 
would  soon  become  matters  of  importance,  and  have  loo  great  a  share  in  all  public 
and  private  affairs. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  invent,  as  to  improve  the  inventions  of  others.  The  altera- 
tions Thespis  made  in  tragedy,  gave  room  for  ^^.schylus  to  make  new  and  more 
considerable  ones  of  his  own.  He  was  born  at  Athens  in  the  first  year  of  the  six- 
teenth 01ympiad.§  He  took  upon  him  the  profession  of  arms,  at  a  time  when  the 
Athenians  reckoned  almost  as  many  heroes  as  citizens.  He  was  at  the  battles  of 
Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataea,  where  he  did  his  duty.  But  his  disposition  called 
him  elsewhere,  and  put  him  upon  entering  into  another  course,  where  no  less  glory 
was  to  be  acquired,  and  where  he  was  soon  without  any  competitors. ||  As  a  supe- 
rior genius,  he  took  upon  him  to  reform,  or  rather  to  create  tragedy  anew;  of  which 
he  has,  in  consequence,  been  always  acknowledged  the  inventor  and  father.  Father 
Brumoi,  in  a  dissertation  wliich  abounds  with  wit  and  good  sense,  explains  the 
manner  in  which  JEschylus  conceived  the  true  idea  of  tragedy  from  Homer's  epic 
poems.  That  poet  himself  used  to  say,  that  his  works  were  only  copies  in  relievo 
of  Homer's  draughts,  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Tragedy,  therefore,  took  a  new  form  under  him.  He  gave  masks  to  his  actors, 
adorned  them  with  robes  and  trains,  and  made  them  wear  buskins.  Instead  of  a 
cart,  he  created  a  theatre  of  moderate  extent,  and  entirely  changed  their  style;  which, 
from  being  merry  and  burlesque,  as  at  first,  became  majestic  and  serious.H 

Eschyle  dans  le  chceur  jetta  les  personages; 
D'un  masque  plus  honnete  habilla  les  visages; 
Sur  les  ais  d'un  theatre  en  public  exhausse 
Fit  paroitre  I'acteur  d'un  brodequiu  chausse.T 

From  ^schylus  the  chorus  learnt  new  grace; 
He  reil'd  with  decent  masks  the  actor's  face. 
Taught  him  in  buskins  first  to  tread  the  stage. 
And  rais'd  a  theatre  to  please  the  age. 

But  that  was  only  the  external  part  or  body  of  tragedy.    Its  soul,  which  was  the 

"*  I^otum  trsg^ica?  genus  invenisse  CamennR 
Dieitui",  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  I'hespis, 
Qui  canerent  agerentque,  peiuncti  fiEcibus  oia. 

Hor.  de  Ail.  Poet. 
When  Thespis  first  expos'd  the  tragic  muse, 
Rude  were  the  actors,  and  a  cart  the  scene; 
Where  ghastly  faces,  smear'd  with  lees  of  wine, 
Frighted  the  childreu,  and  amused  the  crowd. 

Ruscom.  Art  of  Poet. 

t  Boilenu  Art.  Poet.  Chant,  iii.  J  A.  M.  3440,    Ant.  J.  C.  5^4.    Plut,  in  So'on.  p.  Q5. 

§  A.  iM.  3404.     Ant.  J.  C.  540.  B  A.  M.  3514.     AnU  J.  C.  490. 

^  Post  ]iunc  personaR  palJEPque  repeitor  honestoB 
^schylus,  et  niodicis  instravii  pulpita  tignis, 
El  docuit  magnuinque  loqui,  iiitique  cothurno. 

Hor.  de  Art.  Poet. 
This  ^schylus  (with  indignation)  saw, 
And  built  a  stage,  found  out  a  decent  dress, 
Brought  vizaids  in  (a  cjvjler  disguise.) 

And  taught  men  how  to  speak,  and  how  to  act.  / 

Rnscom.  Art  of  Poet.      / 

**  Boileau  Art.  Poet,  / 
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most  important  and  essential  addition  of  ^schylus,  consisted  in  tlie  vivacity  and  spi- 
rit of  the  action,  sustained  by  the  dialogue  of  the  persons  of  the  drama  introduced 
by  him;  in  the  artfiil  working  up  of  the  stronger  passions,  especially  of  terror  and 
pity,  that,  by  alternately  afflicting  and  agitating  the  soul  with  mournful  or  terrible 
objects,  produce  a  grateful  pleasure  and  delight  from  that  very  trouble  and  emotion; 
in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  great,  noble,  interesting,  and  contained  within  the  true 
bounds  by  the  unity  of  time,  place,  and  action;  in  fine,  it  is  the  conduct  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  whole  piece,  which  by  the  order  and  harmony  of  its  parts,  and  the  happy 
connexion  of  its  incidents  and  intrigues,  holds  the  mind  of  the  spectator  in  sus- 
pense till  the  catastrophe,  and  then  restores  him  his  tranquillityj  and  dismisses  him 
with  satisfaction. 

The  chorus  had  been  established  before  ^schylus,  as  it  composed  alone,  or  next 
to  alone,  what  was  then  called  tragedy.  He  did  not,  therefore,  exclude  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  thought  fit  to  incorporate  it,  to  sing  as  chorus  between  the  acts.  Thus  it 
supplied  the  interval  of  resting,  and  was  a  kind  of  person  of  the  drama,  employed 
either  in  giving  useful  counsels  and  salutary  instructions,  in  espousing  the  part  of  in- 
nocence and  \artue,  in  being  the  depository  of  secrets,  and  the  avenger  of  violated 
religion,  or  in  sustaining  all  those  characters  at  the  same  time,  according  to  Horace.* 
The  coryphaeus,  or  principal  person  of  the  chorus,  spoke  for  the  rest. 

In  one  of --Eschylus's  pieces,  called  the  Eumenides,  the  poet  represents  Orestes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stage,  surrounded  by  the  furies,  laid  asleep  by  Apollo.  Their  figure 
must  have  been  extremely  horrible,  as  it  is  related,  that  upon  their  waking,  and  ap- 
pearing tumultuously  on  the  theatre,  where  they  were  to  act  as  a  chorus,  some  wo- 
men miscarried  with  the  surprise,  and  several  children  died  with  the  fright.  The 
chorus  at  that  time  consisted  of  fifty  actors.  After  this  accident  it  was  reduced  to  fif- 
teen, by  an  express  law,  and  at  length  to  twelve. 

I  have  observed  that  one  of  the  alterations  made  by  iEscliylus  in  tragedy,  was  the 
mask  worn  by  the  actors.  These  dramatic  masks  had  no  resemblance  to  ours,  which 
only  cover  the  face,  but  were  a  kind  of  case  for  the  whole  head,  and  which,  besides  the 
features,  represented  the  beard,  the  hair,  the  ears,  and  even  the  ornaments  used  by  wo- 
men in  their  head  dresses.  They  are  treated  of  at  large  in  a  dissertation  of  M.  Boin- 
din's,  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belies  Lettres.f 

I  could  never  comprehend,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere^t  in  speaking  of  pronun- 
ciation, how  masks  came  to  continue  so  long  upon  the  stage  of  the  ancients;  for  cer- 
tainly they  could  not  be  used,  without  considerably  flattening  the  spiiit  of  the  action, 
which  is  principally  expressed  in  the  countenance,  the  seat  and  mirror  of  what  pas- 
ses in  the  soul,  Does  it  not  often  happen,  that  the  blood,  according  to  its  being  put 
in  motion  by  different  passions,  sometimes  covers  the  face  with  a  sudden  and  modest 
blush,  sometimes  enflames  it  with  the  heat  of  rage  and  fury,  sometimes  retires,  leav- 
ing it  pale  with  fear,  and  at  others,  diffuses  a  calm  and  amiable  serenity  over  it*  All 
these  affections  are  strongly  imagined  and  distinguished  in  the  hneaments  of  the  face» 
The  mask  deprives  the  features  of  this  energy  of  language,  and  of  that  life  and  soul 
by  which  it  is  the  faithful  interpreter  of  all  the  sentiments  of  the  heart.  I  do  not 
wonder,  therefore,  at  Cicero's  remark  upon  the  action  of  Roscius.    "Our  ancestors,'* 

*  Actoris  partes  chorus  ofRciumqne  virile 
Defendat;  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actns, 
*  €>uod  nun  proposito  conducat,  et  heereat  apce* 

Ille  bonis  faveatque,  et  conciiietiir  aniieis, 
Kt  ref^at  iratos,  et  amet  peccare  timentes. 
Hie  dapes  latnlet  mensae  brevis:  il!e  salubrem 
Jiistitiam,  Icp^esque,  et  apeitis  otia  portis. 
Hie  te^at  coinmissa,  deosque  preeetur  et  oret, 
Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fut'tuna  siiperbis. 

Hor.  de  Art.  Poet. 

The  choi'ijs  sliould  supply  what  action  wants, 
And  hatli  a  {generous  and  manly  part; 
Bridles  wild  raj^e,  loves  rigid  honesty, 
And  strict  observance  of  in)))artial  laws, 
Sobriety,  security  and  peace; 
And  begs  the  gods  to  turn  blind  foi-tnne's  wheel, 
To  raise  the  wretched,  and  pull  down  the  proud; 
But  nf)thing  must  be  sung  between  the  acts, 
But  what  some  way  conduces  to  the  plot. 

Roscora.  Art  of  Poetry. 

t  Vol.  IV.  t  Manner  of  Teaching,  &c.  VoL  IV. 
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says  he,  "were  better  judges  than  we  are.    They  could  not  wholly  approve  even  of 
Roscius  himself,  while  he  performed  in  a  mask."* 

-SLschyliis  was  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  glory  of  the  stage,  with  almost  every 
voice  in  his  favour,  when  a  young  rival  made  his  appearance  to  dispute  the  palm  with 
him.  This  was  Sophocles.  He  was  born  at  Colonos,  a  town  in  Attica,  in  tne  second 
year  of  the  71st  Olympiad.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  or  one  that  kept  people  of 
that  trade  to  work  for  him.  His  first  essay  was  a  masterpiece.  When,  upon  the 
occasion  of  Cymon  having  found  the  bones  of  Tlieseus,  and  their  being  brought  to 
Athens,  a  dispute  between  the  tragic  poets  was  appointed,  Sophocles  entered  the 
lists  with  ^schylus,  and  carried  the  prize  against  him.  The  ancient  victor,  laden  till 
then  with  the  wreaths  he  had  acquired,  believed  them  all  lost  by  failing  of  the  last,  and 
withdrew  in  disgust  into  Sicily  to  king  Hiero,  the  protector  and  patron  of  all  the 
learned  in  disgrace  at  Athens.  He  died  there  soon  after,  in  a  very  singular  manner,  if 
we  may  believe  Suidas.  As  he  lay  asleep  in  the  fields,  with  his  head  bare,  an  eagle 
taking  his  bald  crown  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  fall  upon  it,  which  killed  him.  Of  nine- 
ty, or  at  least  seventy  tragedies,  composed  by  him,  only  seven  are  now  extant. 

Nor  have  those  of  Sophocles  escaped  the  injury  of  time,  better,  though  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  in  number,  and  according  to  some,  one  hundred  and  thirty.  He  retain- 
ed to  extreme  old  age,  all  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  genius,  as  appears  from  a  cir- 
cumstance in  his  history,  his  children,  unworthy  of  so  great  a  father,  under  pretence  that 
he  had  lost  his  senses,  summoned  him  before  the  judges,  in  order  to  obtain  a  decree 
that  his  estate  might  be  taken  from  him  and  put  into  their  hands.  He  made  no  other 
defence  than  to  read  a  tragedy  he  was  at  that  time  composing,  called  CEdipus,  at  Co- 
lonis,  with  which  the  judges  were  so  charm.ed  that  he  carried  his  cause  unanimously: 
and  his  children,  detested  by  the  whole  assembly,  got  nothing  by  their  suit,  but  the 
shame  and  infamy  due  to  such  flagrant  ingratitude.  He  was  twenty  times  crowned 
victor.  Some  say  he  expired  repeating  his  Antigone,  for  want  of  power  to  recover 
his  breath,  after  a  violent  endeavour  to  pronounce  a  long  period  to  the  end.  Others, 
that  he  died  of  joy  upon  his  being  declared  victor,  contrary  to  his  expectations.  The 
figure  of  a  hive  was  placed  upon  his  tomb,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  bee,  wliich  had 
been  given  him  from  the  sweetness  of  his  verses;  whence,  it  is  probable,  the  notion 
was  derived,  of  the  bees  having  settled  upon  his  lips  when  in  his  cradle.  He  died  in 
his  ninetieth  year  the  fourth  of  the  ninety-tliird  Olympiad jt  after  having  survived 
Euripides  six  years,  who  was  not  so  old  as  himself. 

The  latter  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  seventy-fifth  01ympiad,t  at  Salamis, 
whither  his  father  Menesarchus  and  his  mother  Clito  had  retired,  when  Xerxes  was 
preparing  for  his  great  expedition  against  Greece.  He  applied  himself  at  first  to 
philosophy,  and  among  others,  had  the  celebrated  Anaxagoras  for  his  master.  But 
the  danger  incurred  by  that  great  man,  who  vv^as  very  near  being  made  the  victim  of 
his  philosophical  tenets,  inclined  him  to  the  study  of  poetry.  He  discovered  in  himself 
a  genius  for  the  drama,  unknown  to  liim  at  first;  and  employed  it  with  such  success, 
that  he  entered  the  Usts  with  the  greatest  masters,  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking. 
His  works  sufficiently  denote  his  profound  application  to  philosophy.§  They  abound 
with  excellent  maxims  of  morality;  and  it  is  in  that  view,  Socrates  in  his  time,  and 
Cicero  long  after  him,  set  so  high  a  value  upon  Euripides, || 

One  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  extreme  delicacy  expressed  bj'-  the  Athenian 
audience  on  certain  occasions,  and  their  solicitude  to  preserve  the  reverence  due  to 
morality,  virtue,  decency,  and  justice.  It  is  surprising  to  observe  the  warmth  with 
which  they  unanimously  reproved  w^hatever  seemed  inconsistent  with  them,  and  call- 
ed the  poet  to  an  account  for  it,  notwithstanding  Ms  having  the  best  founded  excuse, 
giving  such  sentiments  only  to  persons  notoriously  vicious,°and  actuated  by  the  most 
unjust  passions. 

Euripides  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  Bellerophon  a  pompous  panegyric  upon  riches, 
which  concluded  with  this  thought:  Riches  are  the  supreme  good  of  ike  human  race,  and 
with  reason  excite  the  admiration  of  the  gods  and  men.  The  whole  theatre  cried  out 
against  these  expressions,  and  he  would  have  been  banished  directly,  if  he  had  not 
desired  the  sentence  to  be  respited  till  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  in  wliich  the  advo- 
cate for  riches  perished  miserably. 


Quo  melius  nostri  illi  senes,  qui  personatum,  ne  Rwciuni  miidem,  manioperc  laudabant-— Lib.  iii.  de 
n.  221.  tA.  M.  3509.    Ant.  J.  C.  405.  i  A.  M.  3524.    Ant.  J.  C  480. 

9  Sententiis  densus,  et  id  iis  qujc  a  sapientibus  sunt,  pene  ipsis  est  par.— Quintil.  lib.  x.  c.  I. 
Cui  (Euripidi)  quantam  creqas  nescio;  eg(;  eerie  singula  testimonja  p»uo.— F.pist.  viii.  !.  14.  ad  Famil. 
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He  was  in  danger  of  incurring  serious  inconveniences  from  an  answer  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Hippolytus.  Phr^edra's  nurse  represented  to  him,  that  he  had  engaged 
himself  under  an  inviolable  oatli  to  keep  her  secret.  My  tongue,  it  is  true  pronounced 
that  oath,  replied  he,  but  my  heart  gave  no  consent  to  it.^  This  frivolous  distinction 
appeared  to  the  whole  people,  as  an  express  contempt  of  religion  and  the  sanctity  of 
an  oath,  that  tended  to  banish  all  sincerity  and  good  faith  from  society  and '  the 
commerce  of  life. 

Another  maxim  advanced  by  Eteocles  in  a  tragedy  called  the  Phoenicians,  and  which 
Caesar  has  always  in  his  mouth,  is  no  less  pernicious.  If  justice  may  he  violated  at 
all,  it  is  when  a  throne  is  in  question;  in  other  respects  let  it  be  duly  revered.^  It  is 
higlily  criminal  in  Eteocles,  or  rather  in  Euripides,  says  Cicero,  to  make  an  exception 
in  that  very  point,  wherein  such  violation  is  tlie  highest  crime  that  can  be  committed. 
Eteocles  is  a  tyrant,  and  speaks  like  a  tyrant,  who  vindicates  his  unjust  conduct  by  a 
false  maxim;  and  it  is  not  strange,  that  Csesar,  who  was  a  tyrant  by  nature,  and 
equally  unjust,  should  lay  great  stress  upon  the  sentiments  of  a  prince  whom  he  so 
much  resembled.  But  what  is  remarkable  in  Cicero,  is  his  falling  upon  the  poet  him- 
self, and  imputing  to  him  as  a  crime,  the  _having  advanced  so  pernicious  a  principle 
upon  the  stage. 

Lycurgus,  the  orator,  wlio  lived  in  the  time  of  Phillip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
reanimate  the  spirit  of  the  tragic  poets,  caused  three  statues  of  brass  to  be  erected  in 
the  name  of  the  people  to  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides;  and  having  ordered 
their  works  to  be  transcribed,  he  appointed  them  to  be  carefully  preserved  among  the 
public  archives,  from  whence  they  were  taken  from  time  to  time  to  be  read;  the 
players  not  being  permitted  to  represent  them  on  the  stage. 

The  reader  expects,  no  doubt,  after  what  has  been  said  relating  to  the  three  poeta 
who  invented,  improved  and  carried  tragedy  to  its  perfection,  that  I  should  discourse 
upon  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  their  style  and  character.  For  that  I  must  refer  to 
Father  Brumoi,  who  will  do  it  much  better  than  it  is  in  my  power.  After  having 
laid  down,  as  an  undoubted  principle,  that  the  epic  poet,  that  is  to  say,  Homer,  pointed 
out  the  way  for  the  tragic  poets,  and  having  demonstrated,  by  reflections  drawn  from 
human  nature,  upon  what  principles,  and  by  what  degrees,  this  happy  imitation  was 
conducted  to  its  end,  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  three  poets  above-mentioned,  in  the 
most  lively  and  shining  colours. 

Tragedy  took  at  first,  from  ^schylus  its  inventor,  a  much  more  lofty  style  than 
the  Illiad;  that  is,  the  magnum  loqui  mentioned  by  Horace.  Perhaps  ^Eschylus,  who 
was  its  author,  was  too  pompous,  and  carried  the  tragic  style  too  high.  It  is  not 
Homer's  trumpet,  but  something  more.  His  pompous,  swelling,  gigantic  diction, 
resembles  rather  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  shouts  of  tattle,  than  the  noble  har- 
mony and  silver  sound  of  the  trumpet.  The  elevation  and  grandeur  of  his  genius 
would  not  permit  him  to  speak  the  language  of  other  men,  so  that  his  muse  seemed 
rather  to  walk  on  stilts,  than  in  the  buskins  of  his  own  invention. 

Sophocles  understood  much  better  the  true  excellence  of  the  dramatic  style:  he 
therefore  copies  Homer  more  closely,  and  blends  in  his  diction  that  honeyed  sweetness, 
from  whence  he  w^as  denominated  the  bee,  with  a  gravity  that  gives  his  tragedy  the 
modest  air  of  a  matron,  compelled  to  appear  in  public  with  dignity,  as  Horace 
expresses  it. 

The  style  of  Euripides,  though  noble,  is  less  removed  from  the  familiar,  and  he 
seems  to  have  affected  rather  the  pathetic  and  the  elegant,  than  the  nervous  and 
the  lofty. 

As  Corneille,  says  M.  Brumoi  in  another  place,  after  having  opened  toliimself  a 
path  entirely  new  and  unknown  to  the  ancients,  seems  like  an  eagle  towering  in  the 
clouds;  from  the  sublimity,  force,  unbroken  progress,  and  rapidity  of  his  flight;  andaa 
Racine,  in  copying  the  ancients,  in  a  manner  entirely  his  own,  imitates  the  swan,  that 
sometimes  floats  upon  'the  air,  sometimes  rises,  then  falls  again  with  an  elegance  of 
motion,  and  a  grace  peculiar  to  herself;  so  iEschylus;  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  have 
each  of  them  a  particular  and  characteristic  method.     The  first,  as  the  inventor  and 

•  Ipse  aiitrm  socor  (Capsar)  in  ore  srinper  Gr.Tcos  versus  Euripidis  de  Pcenissis  habcbat,  qiios  dicam  ut  potero, 
incondite  fortasse,  sed  tamcii  ut  rts  j)09sit  jntelliKi: 

NaiTi,si  violaiidum  est  jus,  rpc;nandi  p^rafia 
Vioiandiini  «bt;  aliis  rebus  pittatem  colas. 
Capitalh  Etroclc«,  vol  poiius  Kudpidcs,  fjui  id  umiiii,  quod  oinniuin  scdcratissi  mum  fuerat,  exceperit.— 
Offic.  l.iii.  ri.  32. 
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ftithcr  of  tragedy,  is  like  a  torrent  rolling  impetuously  over  rocks,  forests,  and  preci- 
pices; the  second '  resembles  a  canal,  which  flows  gently  through  delicious  gardens;* 
and  the  third,  a  river,  that  does  not  follow  its  course  in  a  continual  line,  but  loves  to 
turn  and  wind  its  silver  wave  through  flowery  meads  and  rural  scenes. 

Tliis  is  the  character  M.  Brumoi  gives  of  the  three  poets  to  whom  the  Athenian 
stage  was  indebted  for  its  perfection  in  tragedy,  ^schylus  drew  it  out  of  its  original 
chaos  and  confusion,  and  made  it  appear  in  some  degree  of  lustre;  but  it  still  retained 
the  rude  unfinished  air  of  things  in  their  beginning,  which  are  generally  defective  in 
point  of  art  or  method.t  Sophocles  and  Euripides  added  infinitely  to  the  dignity  of 
trao-edv.  The  style  of  the  first,  as  has  been  observed,  is  more  noble  and  majestic; 
of  the  latter  more  tender  and  pathetic;  each  perfect  in  its  way.  In  this  diversity  of 
character,  it  is  difficuh  to  decide  which  is  most  excellent.  The  learned  have  always 
been  divided  upon  this  head;  as  we  are  at  this  day,  in  regard  to  the  two  poets  of  our 
own  nation,  whose  tragedies  have  made  our  stage  illustrious,  and  not  inferior  to  that 

of  Athens-t 

I  have  observed,  that  tenderness  and  pathos  distinguish  the  compositions  of  Euripi- 
des, of  which  Alexander  of  Pheras,  the  most  cruel  of  tyrants,  gave  a  striking  proof. 
That  barbarous  man,  upon  seeing  the  Troades  of  Euripides  acted,  found  Idmself  so 
moved  with  it,  that  he  quitted  the  theatre  before  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  professing 
that  he  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  tears  for  the  distress  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache, 
when  he  had  never  sho^vn  the  least  compassion  for  liis  own  citizens,  of  whom  he  had 
butchered  such  numbers. 

When  I  speak  of  tenderness  and  pathos,  I  v/ould  not  be  understood  to  mean  a  pas- 
sion that  softens  the  heart  into  effeminacy,  and  which,  to  our  reproach,  is  almost  solely 
confined  to  our  stage  though  rejected  by  the  ancients,  and  condemned  by  the  na- 
tions around  us  of  greatest  reputation  for  their  genius,  and  taste  in  science  and  pohte 
learning.  The  two  great  principles  for  moving  the  passions  among  the  ancients, 
were  terror  and  pity.§  And  indeed,  as  we  naturally  determine  every  thing  from  its 
relation  to  ourselves,  or  our  particular  interest,  when  we  see  persons  of  exalted  rank 
or  virtue  sinking  under  great  evils,  the  fear  of  the  like  misfortunes,  with  which  we 
know  that  human  life  is  on  all  sides  invested,  seizes  upon  us,  and,  from  a  secret  im- 
pulse of  self-love,  we  find  ourselves  sensibly  affected  with  the  distresses  of  others:  be- 
sides wliich,  the  sharing  a  common  nature  with  the  rest  of  our  species,  makes  us  sen- 
sible to  whatever  befals  them.|l  Upon  a  close  and  attentive  inquiry  into  those  two 
passions,  they  ^vill  be  found  the  most  deeply  inlierent,  active,  extensive,  and  general 
affections  of  the  soul;  including  all  orders  of  men,  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  of 
whatever  age  or  condition.  Hence  the  ancients^  accustomed  to  consult  nature,  and 
to  take  her  for  their  guide  in  all  things,  conceived  terror  and  compassion  to  be  the 
soul  of  tragedy;  and  for  this  reason,  that  those  affections  ought  to  prevail  in  it.  The 
passion  of  love  was  in  no  estimation  among  them,  and  had  seldom  any  share  in  their 
dramatic  pieces;  though  with  us  it  is  a  received  opinion,  tliat  they  cannot  be  support- 
ed without  it. 

It  is  worth  our  trouble  to  examine  briefly  in  what  manner  this  passion,  wliich  has 
always  been  deemed  a  weakness  and  a  blemish  in  the  greatest  characters,  got  such 
footing  upon  our  stage.  Corneille  who  was  the  first  who  brought  the  French  trage- 
dy to  any  perfection,  and  whom  all  the  rest  have  followed,  found  the  whole  nation 
enamoured  to  madness  with  the  perusal  of  romances,  and  little  disposed  to  admire 
any  thing  not  resembling  them.  From  the  desire  of  pleasing  his  audience,  who  were 
at  the  same  time  Ms  judges,  he  endeavoured  to  move  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  be  affected;  and  by  introducing  love  in  his  scenes,  to 
bring  them  the  nearer  to  the  predominant  taste  of  the  age  for  romance.  From  the 
same  source  arose  that  multiplicity  of  incidents,  episodes,  and  adventures,  with  which 
our  tragic  pieces  are  crowded'and  obscured,  so  contrary  to  probability,  which  will 
not  admit  such  a  number  of  extraordinary  and  surprising  events  in  the  short  space  of 
four  and  twenty  hours;  so  contrary  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient  tragedy,  and  so  adapt- 

*  I  know  not  whether  the  idea  of  a  canal,  that  flows  gently  through  delicious  gardens,  may  properly  describe 
the  character  of  Sophocles,  which  is  peculiar)}' distinguished  by  nobleness,  grandeur,  and  elevations.  That  of 
an  impetuous  and  rapid  stream,  whose  waves»  from  tlie  violence  of  their  motion,  are  loud,  and  to  be  heard  afar  off", 
seems  to  me  a  more  suitable  imae,e  of  that  poet. 

t  Tra^cdias  primus  in  lucem  .'Kschylus  jn-otulit;  sublimis,  et  gravis,  et  grandilot[uus  ssepe  usque  advitium;  sed 
rudis  in  plerisqne  et  incompositus. — C^iiintil. 

I  Conicille  and  Racine,    v  i'^  ^ ';  K  .i  V >.;:.-,        ||  Homo  sum;  humani  nihil  a  mc  alicnum  puto.    Ter. 
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ed  to  conceal,  in  the  assemblage  of  so  many  different  objects,   the  sterility  of  t^ie  ge^ 
nius  of  a  poet,  more  intent  upon  the  marvelous,  than  upon  the  probable  and  natural. 

Botli  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  have  preferred  the  iambic  to  the  heroic  verse  in  their 
tradeories;  not  only  because  the  first  has  a  kind  of  dignity  better  adapted  to  the  stage, 
but  while  it  api)roaches  nearer  to  prose,  retains  sufficiently  the  air  of  poetry  to  please 
the  ear;  and  yet  has  too  little  of  it  to  put  the  audience  in  mind  of  the  poet,  who  ought 
not  to  appear  at  all  in  representations,  where  other  persons  are  supposed  to  speak  and 
act.  Monsieur  Dacier  makes  a  very  just  reflection  on  this  subject.  He  says,  that  it 
is  the  misfortune  of  our  tragedy  to  have  almost  no  other  verse  than  what  it  has  in 
common  witli  epic  poetry,  elegy,  pastoral,  satire,  and  comedy;  whereas  the  learned 
laruruages  have  a  great  variety  of  v^ersification. 

Tliis  inconvenience  is  highly  obvious  in  the  French  tragedy;  which  necessarily  loses 
sight  of  nature  and  probability,  as  it  obliges  heroes,  princes,  kings,  and  queens,  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  a  pompous  strain  in  their  familiar  conversation,  which  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  attempt  in  real  life.  The  giving  utterence  to  the  most  impetuous  passions 
in  a  uniform  cadence,  and  by  hemistichs  and  rhymes,  would  undoubtedly  be  tedious 
and  offensive  to  the  ear,  if  the  charms  of  poetry,  the  elegance  of  expression,  the  spirit 
of  the  sentiments,  and,  perhaps,  more  than  all,  the  resistless  force  of  custom,  had  not  in 
a  manner  subjected  our  reason,  and  spread  a  veil  before  our  judgement. 

It  was  not  chance,  therefore  which  suggested  to  the  Greeks  the  use  of  iambics  in 
their  tragedy.  Nature  itself  seems  to  have  dictated  that  kind  of  verse  to  them  In- 
structed by  the  same  unerring  guide,  they  made  choice  of  a  different  versification  for 
the  chorus,  better  adapted  to  the  motions  of  a  dance,  and  the  variations  of  the  song;  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  for  poetry  to  shine  out  in  all  its  lustre;  while  the  mere  conver- 
sation between  the  real  actors  was  suspended.  The  chorus  was  an  establishment  of 
the  representation,  and  a  relaxation  to  the  audience,  and  therefore  required  more  ex- 
alted poetry  and  numbers  to  support  it,  when  united  wdth  music  and  dancing. 

OF  THE    ANCIENT,    MIDDLE,    AND    NEW    COMEDY. 

While  tragedy  was  thus  rising  in  perfection  at  Athens,  comedy,  the  second  species 
of  dramatic  poetry,  and  which,  tiU  then,  had  been  much  neglected,  began  to  be  culti- 
vated with  more  attention.  Nature  was  the  common  parent  of  both.  We  are  sensi- 
bly affected  wnth  the  dangers,  distresses,  misfortunes,  and,  in  a  word,  with  whatever 
rebates  to  the  lives  and  conduct  of  illustrious  persons;  and  this  gave  birth  to  tragedy. 
We  are  as  curious  to  know  the  adventures,  conduct,  and  defects  of  our  equals,  which 
supply  us  with  occasions  of  laughing  and  being  merry  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Hence  originated  comedy,  which  is  properly  an  image  of  private  life.  Its  design  is 
to  expose  defects  and  vice  upon  the  stage,  and  by  ridiculing  them,  to  make  them  con- 
temptible; and  consequently  to  instruct  by  diverting.  Ridicule,  therefore,  (or  to  ex- 
press the  same  word  by  another,  pleasantry,)  ought  to  prevail  in  comedy. 

ThLs  species  of  entertainment  took,  at  different  times,  three  different  forms  at  Athens, 
as  well  from  the  genius  of  the  poets,  as  from  the  influence  of  the  government;  which 
occasioned  various  alterations  in   it. 

The  ancient  comedy,  so  called  by  Horace,  and  which  he  dates  after  the  time  of 
-Eschylus,  retained  something  of  its  original  rudeness,  and  the  liberty  it  had  been 
used  to  take  of  coarse  jesting  and  reviling  spectators,  from  the  cart  of  Thespis.* 
Thougli  it  was  become  regular  in  its  plan,  and  worthy  of  a  great  theatre,  it  had  not 
learnt  U)  be  more  reserved.  It  represented  real  transactions,  with  the  names,  habits, 
gestures,  and  likeness  in  masks,  of  whomsoever  it  thought  fit  to  sacrifice  to  the  public 
diversi<jn.  In  a  state  where  it  was  held  good  policy  to  unmask  whatever  carried  the 
air  of  ambition,  singularity  or  knavery,  comedy  assumed  the  privilege  to  harangiie, 
reform,  and  advise  the  people,  upon  the  most  important  occasions  and  interests.  No 
one  was  spared  in  a  city  of  so  much  liberty,  or  rather  license,  as  Athens  was  at  that 
time.  Generals,  magistrates,  government,  the  very  gods,  were  abandoned  to  the 
poet's  satirical  vein;  anrl  all  was  well  recieved,  provided  the  comedy  was  diverting, 
and  the  Attic  salt  not  wanting. 

In  one  of  these  comedies,  not  only  the  priest  of  Jupiter  determines  to  quit  his  ser- 
vice, because  no  more  sacrifices  are  ofiered  to  the  god;  but  Mercury  himself  comes  in 
a  starving  condition,  to  seek  his  fortune  among  mankind,  and  offers  to  serve  as  a  por- 
ter, sutler,  bailiff,  guide,  door-keeper;  in  short  in  any  capacity,  rather  than  to  retnrn  to 

*  SufcMsit  TPHis  his  Conioedia  norninc  mul«a 

Laudc.  JIov.  in  An.  Poet. 
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heaven.*  In  anotiier,t  the  same  gods,  reduced  l<)  the  extremity  of  famine,  from  the 
birds  having  built  a  city  in  the  air,  where  hy  their  provisions  are  cut  off,  and  the 
smoke  of  incense  and  sacrifices  prevented  from  ascending  to  heaven,  depute  three  am- 
bassadors in  the  name  of  Jupiter  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  accommodation  Avith  the  birds, 
upon  such  conditions  as  they  shall  approve.  The  chamber  of  audience,  where  the  three 
famished  gods  are  received,  is  a  Idtchen  well  stored  with  excellent  game  of  all  sorts. 
Here  Hercules,  deeply  smitten  with  the  smell  of  roast  meat,  which  he  apprehends  to  be 
more  exquisite  and  nutritious  than  that  of"  incense,  begs  leave  to  make  his  abode,  and 
to  turn  the  spit  and  assist  the  cook  upon  occasions.  The  other  pieces  of  Aristophanes 
abound  with  strokes  still  more  satirical  and  severe  upon  the  principal  divinities. 

I  am  not  much  surprised  at  the  poet's  insulting  the  gods,  and  treating  them  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  fear;  but  I  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing at  his  having  lorought  the  most  illustrious  and  powerful  persons  of  Atliens  upon 
the  stage,  and  that  he  presumed  to  attack  the  government  itself,  without  any  man- 
ner ol' respect  or  reserve. 

Cleon,  having  returned  triumphant,  contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  from  the 
expedition  against  Sphacteria,  was  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  the  greatest  captain 
of  that  age.  Aristophanes,  to  set  that  bad  man  in  a  true  light,  was  the  son  of  a  cur- 
rier, and  a  currier  himself,  and  whose  rise  was  owing  solely  to  his  temerity  and  impru- 
dence, was  so  bold  as  to  make  him  the  subject  of  a  comedy,:}:  without  being  awed  by 
his  power  and  influence:  but  he  was  obliged  to  play  the  part  of  Cleon  himself,  and  ap- 
peared, for  the  first  time  upon  the  stage,  in  that  character;  not  one  of  the  commedians 
daring  to  represent  him,  or  to  expose  himself  to  the  resentment  of  so  formidable  an  ene- 
my. His  face  was  smeared  over  with  wine-lees;  because  no  workman  could  be  found 
that  would  venture  to  make  a  mask  resembling  Cleon,  as  was  usual  when  persons  were 
brought  upon  the  stage.  In  this  piece  he  reproaches  him  with  embezzling  the  public 
treasures,  with  a  violent  passion  for  bribes  and  presents,  with  craft  in  seducing  the 
people,  and  denies  him  the  glory  of  the  action  at  Sphacteria,  which  he  attributes  chief- 
ly to  the  share  his  colleague  had  in  it. 

In  the  Jlcharnians,  he  accuses  Lamachus  of  having  been  made  general  rather  by 
bribery  than  merit.  He  imputes  to  him  his  youth,  inexperience,  and  idleness;  at  the 
same  time  that  he,  and  i  nany  others,  whom  he  covertly  designates  convert  to  their 
own  use  the  rewards  due  only  to  valour  and  real  services.  He  reproaches  the  repub- 
lic Avith  their  preferences  of  the  younger  cities  to  the  elder  in  the  government  of  the 
state,  and  the  command  of  their  armies.  He  tells  them  plainly,  that  when  peace  shall 
be  concluded  neither  Cle^JnjTnus,  Hyperbolus,  nor  many  other  such  knaves,  all  mention- 
ed by  name,  shall  have  any  share  in  the  public  affairs;  they  being  always  ready  to  ac- 
cuse their  fellow  citizens  of  crimes,  and  to  enrich  themselves  by  such  informations. 

In  his  comedy  called  the  Wasps,  imitated  by  Racine,  in  his  Plaideurs,  he  exposes 
the  mad  passion  of  the  people  for  prosecutions  and  trials  at  law,  and  the  enormous 
injustice  frequently  committed  in  passing  sentence  and  givmg  judgment. 

The  poet,  concerned  to  see  the  republic  obstinately  bent  upon  the  unhappy  expe- 
dition to  Sicily,  endeavours  to  excite  in  the  people  a  thorough  disgust  for  so  ruinous 
a  war,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  desire  of  a  peace,  as  much  Ihe  interest  of  the 
victors  as  the  vanquished,  after  a  war  of  several  years'  duration,  equally  pernicious 
to  each  party,  and  capable  of  involving  all  Greece  in  ruin.§ 

None  of  Aristophanes's  pieces  explains  better  his  boldness,  in  speaking  upon  the 
most  delicate  affairs  of  the  state  in  the  crowded  theatre,  than  his  comedy  called  Ly- 
sistrata.  One  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  Athens  had  a  w^fe  of  that  name,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  it  into  her  head  to  compel  Greece  to  conclude  a  peace. 
She  relates  how,  during  the  war,  the  women  inquiring  of  their  husbands  the  result 
of  their  counsels,  and  whether  they  had  not  resolved  to  make  peace  with  Sparta,  re- 
ceived no  answers  but  imperious  looks,  and  orders  to  mind  their  own  affairs;  that, 
however,  they  perceived  plainly  to  what  a  low  condition  the  government  was  de- 
clined; that  they  took  the  liberty  to  remonstrate  mildly  to  their  husbands  upon  the 
rashness  of  their  counsels;  but  that  their  humble  representations  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  offend  and  enrage  them;  that,  in  fine,  being  confirmed  by  the  general  opinion 
of  all  Attica,  that  there  were  no  longer  any  men  in  the  state,  nor  heads  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  their  patience  being  quite  exhausted,  the  women  had  thought 
it  proper  and  adA^sable  to  take  the  government  upon  themselves,  and  preserve 

*  Plutus,  t  The  Birds.  \  The  Knightj,  J  The  Peace, 
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Greece,  whctlier  it  would  or  not,  from  the  folly  and  madness  of  its  resolves.  "For 
lier  part,  she  declares,  that  she  has  taken  possession  of  the  city  and  treasury,  in 
order,"  savs  she,  '*to  i)revent  Pisander  and  his  confederates,  the  four  hundred  ad- 
niinislrators,  li-om  excitinor  troubles  according  to  their  custom,  and  from  robbing  the 
public  as  usual."  (Was' ever  any  thmcr  soT bold?) — She  goes  on  to  prove,  that  the 
women  only  are  cajiable  of  retrieving  atiliirs,  by  this  burlesque  argument,  that,  ad-' 
mittinix  thinirs  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  perplexity  and  confusion,  the  sex,  accustomed 
to  untanirlinS  tiieir  threads,  were  the  only  persons  to  set  them  right  again,  as  being 
Jx-st  qualTlied  with  the  necessary  address,  patience,  and  moderation.  The  Athenian 
l^olitics  are  thus  made  inferior  to  those  of  the  women,  who  are  only  represented  in  a 
ridiculous  liirht,  in  derision  of  their  husbands  as  administrators  of  the  government. 

These  extracts  from  Aristophanes,  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  Father  Bru- 
moi,  seemed  to  me  very  proper  to  give  a  right  insight  into  that  poet's  character,  and 
the  genius  of  the  ancient  comedy ,"which  was,  as  we  see,  a  satire  of  the  most  poig- 
nant and  severe  kind,  that  had  assumed  to  itself  an  independency  in  respect  to  per- 
sons, and  to  which  nothing  was  sacred.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Cicero  condemns  so 
licentious  and  uncurbed  a  liberty.  It  might,  he  says,  have  been  tolerable,  had  it 
only  attacked  bad  citizens,  and  seditious  orators,  who  endeavoured  to  raise  commo- 
tions in  the  state,  such  as  Cleon,  Cleophon,  and  Hyperbolus;  but  when  Pericles,  who 
lor  many  years  had  governed  the  commonwealth  both  in  Avar  and  peace  with  equal 
wisdom'and  authority,  (he  might  have  added,  and  a  Socrates,  declared  by  Apollo  the 
wisest  of  mankind,)  is  brought  upon  the  stage  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  public,  it  is 
as  if  our  Plautus,  or  Nsevius  had  attacked  the  Scipios,  or  Csecilius  had  dared  to  revile 
Marcus  Cato  in  his  waitings.* 

Tiiat  liberty  is  still  more  offensive  to  us,  who  are  born  in,  and  live  under,  a 
monarchical  government,  which  is  far  from  being  favourable  to  licentiousness.  But 
without  intending  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Aristophanes,  which  is  certainly  inex- 
cusable, I  think,  to  judge  properly  of  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  aside  the  pre- 
judict'S  of  nations,  and  times,  and  to  imagine  we  live  in  those  remote  ages  in  a  state 
purely  democratical.  We  must  not  fancy  Aristophanes  to  have  been  a  person  of 
little  consequence  in  his  republic,  as  the  comic  writers  generally  are  in  our  days. 
The  king  of  Persia  had  a  very  difii^rent  idea  of  him.  It  is  a  known  story,  that  in 
an  audience  of  the  Greek  ambassadors,  his  first  inquiry  was  after  a  certain  comic 
poet  (meaning  Aristophanes,)  that  put  all  Greece  in  motion,  and  gave  such  effectual 
counsels  against  him.f  Aristophanes  did  that  upon  the  stage,  w^hich  Demosthenes, 
did  afterwards  in  the  public  assemblies.  The  poet's  reproaches  were  no  less  ani- 
mated than  the  orator's.  In  his  comedies  he  uttered  the  same  sentiments  as  he  had 
a  right  to  deliver  from  the  public  rostrum.  They  were  addressed  to  the  same  people, 
upon  the  same  occasions  of  the  state,  the  same  means  of  success,  and  the  same  ob- 
stacles to  their  measures.  In  Athens  the  whole  people  were  the  sovereign,  and 
each  of  them  had  an  equal  share  in  the  supreme  authority.  Upon  this  they  were 
continually  intent,  were  fond  of  discoursing  upon  it  themselves,  and  of  hearing  the 
Bentiments  of  others.  The  public  affairs  were  the  business  of  every  individual;  in 
which  they  were  desirous  of  being  fully  informed,  that  they  might  know  how  to 
conduct  themselves  on  every  occasion  of  war  or  peace,  which  frequently  offered, 
and  to  decide  upon  their  own,  as  well  as  upon  the  destiny  of  their  allies  or  enemies. 
Hence  arose  the  liberty  taken  by  the  comic  poets,  of  discussing  the  affairs  of  the 
state  in  their  per{()rmances.  The  people  were  so  far  from  being  offended  at  it,  or  at 
the  manner  in  which  those  writers  treated  the  principal  persons  of  the  state,  that 
tln'v  conceived  their  liberty,  in  some  measure  to  consist  in  it. 

'i'hree  poets  particularly  excelled  in  the  ancient  comedy:  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and 
Aristojihanes.J  Tfici  last  is  the  only  one  of  them  whose  })ieces  have  come  down  to 
us  entire,  and  out  of  tlie  great  number  of  those,  eleven  are  all  that  remain.     He 

*  Qucm  ilia  non  atti^t,  vel  potiiis  f|iipni  non  vcxavit?  Esto  popiilares  homines,  improbos,  in  remp,  scditiosos, 
CI«<>n«m,ClcophoiitL-m,  H)p»rl)«liiiii  lirsit:  patiainiii— Std  I'eiicJem,  ciini  jam  siiiu  civitati  maxuna  anctori- 
tatc  plurimfrt  annos  doini  et  Ix-lli  pr.'i;fuisset,  violaii  versibus,  et  eos  agi  in  scena,  non  plus  decuit,  quam  si 
l'l:iiii<i%  nosttr  voluiiict,  aut  Nx-vius  P.  et  Cn.  Scipioni,  aut  Cacilius  M.  ("atoni  nialcdiccre.— Ex.  fragm.  Cic.  de 
iUji.  lib.  IV.  t  Aristoph.  in  Acharn. 

4  Knpoli^'  alf|iip  Cratiinis,  Aiistfipbancsiine  pocti?, 
Ai'|ii'-  nlii,  f|iii>riiiii  riiiiKPdiri   prisca  virnriiiii  rst, 
Si  qiiisf-rat  ijip-nus  ilcsfribi,  jjuod  ninlnsaiil  i"ur, 
Pnorl  iiDreliiM  li»rt(,  an*  nicHriin,  aiit  alio«(ni 
Fuiuurus  nnilu  cum  libtrlu'.c  nuubanl- 

llui.  ba"-  IV,  I,  i. 
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flourished  in  an  ajre  wlien  Greece  abounded  with  great  men,  and  was  contemporary 
with  Socrates  and  Euripides,  whom  he  survived.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
he  made  his  greatest  figure;  less  as  a  writer  to  amuse  the  people  with  his  comedies, 
than  as  a  censor  of  the  government,  retained  to  reform  the  slate,  and  to  be  almost 
the  arbiter  of  his  country. 

He  is  admired  tor  an  elegance,  poignancy,  and  happiness  of  expression,  or,  in  a 
word,  that  Attic  salt  and  spirit,  to  w^hich  the  Roman  language  could  never  attain, 
and  for  which  Aristophanes  is  more  remarkable  than  any  other  of  the  Greek  au- 
thors.* His  particular  excellence  was  raillery.  None  ever  touched  what  was  ridi- 
culous in  the  characters  whom  he  wished  to  expose  with  such  success,  or  knew  bet- 
ter liovv  to  convey  it  in  all  its  force  to  others.  But  it  would  be  necessary  to  Have 
lived  in  his  times  to  judge  with  taste  of  his  works.  The  subtle  salt  and  spirit  of 
the  ancient  raillery,  according  to  M.  Brumdi,  is  evaporated  through  length  of  time, 
and  Avhat  remains  of  it  is  become  flat  and  insipid  to  us;  though" the  sharpest  part 
will  retain  its  vigour  throughout  all  ages. 

Two  considerable  defects  are  justly  imputed  to  this  poet,  which  very  much  ob- 
scure, if  not  entirely  efface  his  glory.  These  are,  low  butibonery  and  gross  obsceni- 
ty; which  defects  have  been  excused  to  no  purpose,  from  the  character  of  his  au- 
dience; the  bulk  of  which  generally  consisted  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  dregs  of 
the  people,  whom  however  it  was  as  necessary  to  please  as  the  learned  and  the  rich. 
The  depravity  of  taste  in  the  lower  order  of  people,  which  once  banislied  Cratinus 
and  his  company,  because  his  scenes  were  not  grossly  comic  enoucrh  for  them,  is  no 
excuse  for  Aristophanes,  as  Menander  could  find  out  the  art  of  changing  that  gro- 
velling taste,  by  introducing  a  species  of  comedy,  not  altogether  so  modest  as  Plu- 
tarch seems  to  insinuate,  yet  much  less  hcentious  than  any  betbre  his  time. 

The  gross  obscenities  with  which  all  Aristophanes's  comedies  abound,  have  no  ex- 
cuse; they  only  denote  an  excessive  libertinism  in  the  spectators,  and  depravity  in 
the  poet.  Had  his  works  been  remarkable  for  the  utm.ost  wit,  which  however  is  not 
the  case,  the  privilege  of  laughing  himself,  or  of  making  others  laugh,  would  have 
been  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  decency  and  good  manners.f  And  in 
this  case  it  may  well  be  said,  that  it  were  better  to  have  no  wit  all,  than  to  rfiake  so 
ill  a  use  of  it.^  M.  Brumoi  is  very  much  to  be  commended  for  having  taken  care, 
in  giving  a  general  idea  of  Aristophanes's  writings,  to  throw  a  veil  ove^r  those  parts 
of  them  that  might  have  given  oflence  to  modesty.  Though  such  behaviour  be  the 
indispensable  rule  of  religion,  it  is  not  always  observed  by  those  who  pique  them- 
selvesmost  on  their  erudition,  and  sometimes  prefer  the  title  of  scholar  to  that  of 
Christian. 

The  old  comedy  subsisted  till  Lysander's  time,  who,  upon  having  made  himself 
master  of  Athens,  changed  the  form  of  the  government,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
thirty  of  the  principal  citizens.  Tlie  satirical  liberty  of  the  theatre  was  oflensive  to 
them,  and  therefore  they  thought  fit  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  reason  of  this  altera- 
tion is  evident,  and  confirms  the  reflection  made  before,  upon  the  privileo-e  of  the 
poets  to  criticise  wnth  impunity  the  persons  at  the  head  of  the  state.  The  whole 
authority  of  Athens  was  then  invested  in  tyrants.  The  democracy  w^as  abolished. 
The  people  had  no  longer  any  share  m  the  government.  They  were  no  m.ore  the 
prince;  their  sovereignty  had  expired.  The  riffht  of  giving  their  opinions  and  suf- 
frages upon  afl'airs  of  state  was  at  an  end;  nor^dared  they,  either  in  their  own  per- 
sons or  by  the  poets,  presume  to  censure  the  sentiments  or  conduct  of  their  masters. 
The  calling  persons  by  tfieir  names  upon  the  stage  was  prohibited;  but  the  poetical 
ill  nature  soon  found  the  secret  of  eluding  the  intention  of  the  law-,  and  of  making 
itself  amends  for  the  restraint  which  was  Imposed  upon  it  by  the  necessity  of  using 

With  Aristophanes'  satiric  ras^e, 
When  ancient  comedy  amus'd  the  age. 
Or  Eupolis',  or  Cratinus"s  wit, 
And  others  that  all-licensM  poem  writ; 
None,  worthy  to  be  shown,  escap'd  the  scene, 
No  public  knave,  or  thief  of  lofty  m^en; 
The  loose  aduh'rer  was  di-nwn  forth   to  sight; 
The  secret  niurd'rer  trenjbling  lurk'd  the  niglit; 
Vice  plaj'd  itself  and  t-ach  ambitious  spirk, 
All  boldly  branded  with  the  poet's  mark. 
♦Antiqua  comcedia  sinccram  illam  sermonis  Atiici  gratiam  prope  sola  rctinet.— Quintil. 

tNimium  risus  pretium  est,  si  Probitatisimpciidio  constat.— Quintil.  lib.  vi.  c.  iii. 
tNon  pejus  du\enm  tardi  ingcnii  esse  quain  mali.— qmntil.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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feiffned  names.  It  then  applied  itself  to  discover  the  ridiculous  in  known  charactei^, 
wSch  it  copied  to  the  life,  and  Irom  thence  acquired  the  double  advantage  of  grati- 
fvincr  the  malice  of  the  poets,  and  the  malice  of  the  audience,  in  a  more  refined  man- 
nen'^the  one  had  the  delicate  pleasure  of  putting  the  spectators  upon  guessing  their 
meaniniT,  and  the  other  of  not  being  mistaken  in  their  suppositions,  and  of  affixing 
the  riffht' name  to  the  characters  represented.  Such  was  the  comedy  since  called 
the  middle  comedy,  of  which  there  are  some  instances  in  Aristophanes. 

It  continued  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  having  entirely  assured 
himself  of  the  empire  of  Greece,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Thebans,  caused  a  check  to  be 
put  upon  the  license  of  the  poets,  which  increased  daily.  From  thence  the  new 
comedy  took  its  birth,  which  was  only  an  imitation  of  private  life,  and  brought 
nothing  upon  the  stage  but  feigned  names  and  fictitious  adventures. 

Chacun  point  avec  art  dans  ce  nouveau  miroir, 
S'y  vit  avcc  plaisir,  ou  crut  ne  s'y  pas  voir. 
L'avare  des  premiers  rit  dii  tableau  tidele 
D'un  avare  souvent  trac^  sur  son  modele, 
Et  mi  He  fois  un  fat,  finement  exprim^ 
Meconnut  le  portrait  sur  lui-meme  forme.* 

In  this  new  glass,  while  each  himself  survey'd. 
He  sat  with  pleasure,  though  himself  was  play'd, 
*  The  miser  grinn'd  while  avarice  was  drawn. 

Nor  thought  the  faithful  likeness  was  his  own; 
His  own  dear  self  no  imag'd  fool  could  find. 
But  saw  a  thousand  other  fops  design'd. 

This  may  properly  be  called  fine  comedy,  and  is  that  of  Menander.  Of  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  or  rather  eighty  plays,  according  to  Suidas,  composed  by  him, 
all  of  which  Terence  is  said  to  have  translated,  there  remain  only  a  few  fragments^ 
The  merit  of  the  originals  may  be  known  by  the  excellence  of  their  copy.  Quin- 
tillian,  in  speakmg  oF  Menander,  is  not  afraid  to  say,  that  with  the  beauty  of  his 
works,  and  the  height  of  his  reputation,  he  obscured,  or  rather  obliterated  the  fame 
of  all  other  writers'in  the  same  way.f  He  observes  in  another  passage,  that  his  own 
times  were  not  so  just  to  his  merit  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  which  has  been  the 
fate  of  many  others;  but  that  he  was  sufficiently  compensated  by  the  favourable 
opinion  of  posterity -t  And  indeed  Philemon,  a  common  poet  who  flourished  in  the 
same  age,  though  older  than  Menander,  was  preferred  before  him. 

THE    THEATRE    OF    THE   ANCIENTS    DESCRIBED. 

I  HAVE  already  observed,  that  jEschylus  was  the  first  founder  of  a  fixed  and  dura-' 
ble  theatre,  adorned  with  suitable  decorations.  It  was  at  first,  as  well  as  the  amphi- 
theatres, composed  of  wooden  planks,  the  seats  of  which  rose  one  above  another; 
but  those  breaking  down,  by  having  too  great  a  weight  upon  them,  the  Athenians, 
excessively  enamoured  with  dramatic  representation,  v/ere  induced  by  that  accident 
to  erect  those  superb  structures,  which  were  imitated  afterwards  with  so  much  splen-' 
dour  by  the  Roman  magnificence.  What  I  shall  say  of  them,  has  almost  as  much 
relation  to  the  Roman  as  the  Athenian  theatre;  and  is  extracted  entirely  from  M.. 
Boindin's  learned  dissertation  upon  the  theatre  of  the  ancients,  who  has  treated  the 
subject  in  its  fullest  extent.§ 

The  theatre  of  the  ancients  was  divided  into  three  principal  parts;  each  of  which 
Iiad  its  peculiar  appellation.  The  division  for  the  actors  was  called  in  general  the 
scene,  or  stage;  that  for  the  spectators  was  particularly  termed  the  theatre,  wluch 
must  have  been  of  vast  exfent,||  as  at  Athens  it  was  capable  of  containing  above 
thirty  thousand  persons;  and  the  orchestra,  which  among  the  Greeks  was  the  place 
assigned  for  the  pantomimes  and  dancers,  though  at  Rome  it  was  appropriated  ta 
the  senators  and  vestal  virgins. 

The  theatre  was  of  a  semicircular  form  on  one  side,  and  square  on  the  other.  The 
space  contained  within  the  semicircle  was  allotted  to  the  spectators,  and  had  seats 
placed  one  above  another  to  the  top  of  the  building.     The  square  part,  in  the  front 

•  nailean  Art.  Poet.  Chant,  iii. 

t  Atqiip  ille  qnidem  cmnibu?  fjiisdem  optris  auctoribus  abstulit  nomen,et  fulgore  quodam  »U!B  claritatir 
lenebras  ohduxit.— Quintil.  lib.  x.  c.  1. 

tQaidaio,  licut  M«naiuler,  juttiura  posterorum, quam  suae  SRtatis,  judicia  sunt  conseeuti.--Quintil.  Hb.iii'C.  6>. 

5  Memoir*  of  the  Academy  of  Ins«ript,  &e.  voL  1.  p.  l.'jft,  5ic. 
P  Strab.  lib.  jx.  p.  395.    Herod,  hb.  viii.  c-  65. 
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of  it,  was  appropriated  to  tlie  actors;  and  in  the  interval,  between  both,  was  tlie 
orchestra. 

The  great  theatres  had  three  rows  of  porticoes,  raised  one  upon  another,  which 
formed  the  body  of  the  edifice,  and  at  the  same  time  three  different  stories  for  the 
seats.  From  the  highest  of  these  porticoes  the  women  saw  the  representation,  co- 
vered from  the  weather.  The  rest  of  the  theatre  was  uncovered,  and  all  the  bua- 
ness  of  the  stage  was  performed  in  the  open  air. 

Each  of  these  stories  consisted  of  nine  rows  of  seats,  including  the  landing-place, 
which  divided  them  from  each  other,  and  served  as  a  passage  from  side  to  side. 
But  as  this  landing-place  and  passage  took  up  the  space  of  two  benches,  there  were 
only  seven  to  sit  upon,  and  consequently  in  each  story  there  were  seven  rows  of 
seats.  They  were  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  twice  as  much  in 
breadth;  so  that  the  spectators  had  room  to  sit  with  their  legs  extended,  and  without 
being  incoi^imoded  by  those  of  the  people  above  them,  no  foot  boards  being  provided 
for  them. 

Each  of  these  stories  of  benches  was  divided  in  two  different  manners;  in  their 
height  by  the  landing-places,  called  by  the  Romans  prcecinctiones,  and  in  their  cir- 
cumferences by  several  stair  cases,  peculiar  to  each  story,  which,  intersecting  them 
in  right  lines,  tending  towards  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  gave  the  form  of  wedges  to 
the  ranges  of  seats  between  them,  from  whence  they  were  called  cunei. 

Behind  these  stories  of  seats  were  covered  galleries,  through  which  the  people 
tlironged  into  the  theatre  by  great  square  openings,  contrived  for  that  purpose  in 
the  walls  next  the  seats.  Those  openings  were  called  vomitoria,  from  the  multitude 
of  the  people  crowding  through  them  into  their  pkces. 

As  the  actors  could  not  be  heard  to  the  extremity  of  the  theatre,  the  Greeks  con- 
trived a  means  to  supply  that  defect,  and  to  augment  the  force  of  the  voice,  and 
make  it  more  distinct  and  articulate.  For  that  purpose  they  invented  a  kind  of  large 
vessels  of  copper,  which  were  disposed  under  the  seats  of  the  theatre  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  made  all  sounds  strike  upon  the  ear  with  more  force  and  distinctness. 

The  orchestra  being  situated,  as  I  have  observed,  between  the  two  other  parts  of 
the  theatre,  of  which  one  was  circular  and  the  other  square,  it  participated  of  the 
form  of  each,  and  occupied  the  space  between  both.  It  was  divided  into  tJiree 
parts. 

The  first  and  most  considerable  was  more  particularly  called  the  orchestra,  from  a 
Greek  word  that  signifies  to  dance.*  It  was  appropriated  to  the  pantomimes  and 
dancers,  and  to  all  such  subaltern  actors  as  played  between  the  acts,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  representations. 

The  second  was  named  ^v/^ix.*,,  from  its  being  square,  in  the  form  of  an  altar.  Here 
the  chorus  was  generally  placed. 

And  in  the  third,  the  Greeks  generally  disposed  their  symphony  or  band  of  music. 
They  called  it  o^oo-x^jnov,  from  its  being  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  theatre,  which  they  styled  the  scene. 

I  shall  describe  here  this  third  part  of  the  theatre,  called  the  scene;  wliich  was 
also  subdivided  into  three  different  parts. 

The  first  and  most  considerable  was  properly  called  the  scene,  and  gave  name  to 
this  division.  It  occupied  the  whole  front  of  the  building  from  side  to  side,  and  was 
the  place  allotted  for  the  decorations.  This  front  had  two  small  wings  at  its  extremi- 
ty, from  which  hung  a  large  curtain,  that  was  let  down  to  open  the  scene,  and  drawn 
up  between  the  acts,  when  any  thing  in  the  representation  made  it  necessary. 

The  second,  called  by  the  Greeks  indifferently  ^co(r-A.'^viov,  and  xoytrov,  and  by  the 
Romans  proscenium,  and  pulpitum,  was  a  large  open  space  in  front  of  the  scene,  in 
which  the  actors  performed  their  parts,  and  which,  by  the  help  of  the  decorations, 
represented  either  the  public  place  or  forum,  a  common  street  or  the  country;  but 
the  place  so  represented  was  always  in  tlie  open  air. 

The  third  division  was  a  part  reserved  behind  the  scenes,  and  called  by  the 
Greeks  ^:tj»o-y.iiv<oy.  Here  the  actors  dressed  themselves,  and  the  decorations  were 
locked  up.  In  the  same  place  were  also  kept  the  machines  of  which  the  ancients 
had  abundance  in  their  theatres. 

As  only  the  porticoes  and  the  building  of  tlie  scene  were  roofed,  it  was  necessary 
to  draw  sails,  fastened  with  cords  to  masts,  over  the  rest  of  the  theatre,  to  screen 

•  Of  viiVjm, 
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tlie  audience  from  the  }ieat  of  the  sun.  But,  as  this  contrivance  did  not  prevent  the 
heat  occasioned  by  the  perspiration  and  breath  of  so  numerous  an  assembly,  the  an- 
cients took  care  to  allay  it  by  a  kind  of  rain,  conveying  the  water  for  that  use  above 
the  porticoes,  which  falling  again  in  form  of  dew  through  an  infinity  of  small  pores, 
concealed  in  the  statues  '^vith  which  the  theatre  abounded,  did  not  only  diffuse  a 
grateful  coolness  all  around,  but  the  most  fragrant  exhalations  along  with  it;  for  this 
dew  was  always  perflimcd.  Whenever  the  representations  were  interrupted  by 
storms,  the  spectators  retired  into  the  porticoes  behind  the  seats  of  the  theatre. 

The  passion  of  the  Athenians  lor  representations  of  this  kind,  is  inconceivable. 
Their  eyes,  their  ears,  their  imagination,  their  understanding,  all  shared  in  the  satis- 
faction. Nothing  gave  them  so  sensible  a  pleasure  in  dramatic  performances,  either 
tragic  or  comic,  as  the  strokes  which  were  aimed  at  the  affairs  of  the  public,  whether 
pure  chance  occasioned  the  application,  or  the  address  of  the  poets,  who  knew  how 
TO  reconcile  the  most  remote  subjects  with  the  transactions  of  the  republic.  They 
entered  by  that  means  into  the  interests  of  the  people,  took  occasion  to  soothe  their 
passions,  authorize  their  pretensions,  justify  and  sometimes  condemn  their  conduct, 
entertain  them  with  agreeable  hopes,  instruct  them  in  their  duty,  in  certain  nice  con- 
junctures; the  effect  of  Avliich  was,  that  they  often  not  only  acquired  the  applauses 
of  the  spectators,  but  credit  and  influence  in  the  public  affairs  and  councils;  hence 
the  theatre  became  so  grateful,  and  so  much  the  concern  of  the  people.  It  was  in 
this  manner,  according  to  some  authors,  that  Euripides  artfully  adapted  his  tragedy 
of  Palamedes*  with  the  sentence  passed  against  Socrates,  and  explained,  by  an  illus- 
trious example  of  antiquit\^,  the  innocence  of  a  philosopher,  oppressed  by  a  vile  nia- 
Itgnity  supj)orted  against  him  by  power  and  faction. 

Accident  was  often  the  occasion  of  sudden  and  unforeseen  applications,  which, 
from  their  appositeness  were  very  agreeable  to  the  people.  Lpon  this  verse  of 
^schylus  in  praise  of  Ampliiaraus, 

■ 'Tis  Ills  desire 


Not  to  appear,  but  be  the  great  and  good. 
tlie  whole  audience  rose  up,  and  unanimously  applied  it  to  Aristides.t     The  same 
thing  happened  lo  Philopoemen  at  the  Nemsri  games.    At  the  instant  he  entered  the 
ilieatre,  these  verses  were  singing  upon  the  stage, 


-lie  comes,  to  whom  we  owe 


Our  liberty,  the  noblest  good  below. 

All  the  Greeks  cast  their  eyes  upon  Philopoemen,!  and  with  clapping  of  hands,  and 
acclamations  of  joy;  expressed  tlieir  veneration  for  tlie  hero. 

In  tlie  same  manner,  at  Rome  during  the  bnnislunent  of  Cicero,§  when  some 
verses  of  Accius,||  whicii  reproached  the  Greeks  with  their  ingratitude  in  suffering 
the  banishment  of  Telamon,  were  repeated  by  ^sop,  the  best  a'ctor  of  his  time,  they 
drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly. 

Upon  another,  tliough  very  different  occasion,  the  Roman  people  applied  to  Pom- 
p3y  the  Great,  some  verses  to  this  effect: 

'Tis  our  unbappincss  has  made  thee  great  :ir 
and  then  addressing  tlie  people. 

The  time  shall  come  when  yon  shall  late  deplore 
So  great  a  power  confided  to  such  hands; 

the  spectators  obliged  the  actor  to  repeat  these  verses  several  times. 

PONDNESS    FOR    THEATRICAL     REPRESENTATIONS,    ONE     OF     THE     PRINCIPAL    CAUSES    OF 
THE    DECLINE,    DEGENERACY    AND    CORRUPTION    OF    THE    ATHENIAN    STATE. 

When  we  compare  the  happy  times  of  Greece,  in  which  Europe  and  Asia  re- 
f^ounded  with  nothing  but  the  fame  of  the  Athenian  victories,  Avith  the  latter  ages^ 
when  the  power  ol  Ph.hi,  and  Alexander  the  Great  had  in  a  manner  subjected  it,  we 
Rhall  be  surprised  at  the  strange  alteration  in  the  affiiirs  of  that  republic.  But  what 
IS  most  matenal  is  the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  i)rogress  of  this  declension; 

T  f  lut.  ,n  An.tid.  p.  320.     t  PI  i  ;  in  P,nh,pum.  p.  302.     }  C.c.  in  Orut  pro  Sext.  u.  120,  123. 
Il  O  li.erafihci   Ar>,nvi,  „ianis  Gra.i,  imrnemores  htneficii. 
P^xiilare  sivistis,  iivistis  pdli,  vulsum  patiinini. 
1  Cic.  ad  Anic.  L  li.  KpUt.  I't.     Val.  Max.  I.  vi.  c.  2. 
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and  these  M.  de  Tourreil  has  discussed  in  an  admirable  manner,  in  the  elegant  pre- 
face to  his  translation  of  Deniosthenes's  orations. 

There  were  no  longer  at  Athens  any  traces  of  that  manly  and  vigorous  policy 
equally  capable  of  planning  good,  and  retrieving  bad  success.  Instead  of  that,  there 
remained  only  an  inconsistent  loftiness,  apt  to  evaporate  in  pompous  decrees.  They 
were  no  more  those  Athenians,  who,  when  menaced  by  a  deluge  of  barbarians, 
demolished  their  houses  to  build  ships  with  the  timber,  and  whose  women  stoned  the 
abject  wretch  to  death,  that  proposed  to  appease  the  grand  monarch  by  tribute  or 
homage.  The  love  of  ease  and  pleasure  had  almost  extinguished,  that  of  glory,  liber- 
ty, and  independence. 

Pericles,  that  great  man,  so  absolute  that  ^  those  who  envied  him  treated  him  as  a 
second  Pisistratus,  was  the  first  author  of  this  degeneracy  and  corruption.  With 
the  design  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  people,  he  ordained,  that  upon  such  days 
as  games  or  sacrifices  were  celebrated,  a  certain  number  of  oboU  should  be  distri- 
buted among  them;  and  that,  in  the  assemblies  in  which  affairs  of  state  were  to  be^ 
discussed,  every  individual  should  receive  a  certain  pecuniary  gratification  in  right  of 
being  present.  Thus  the  members  of  the  republic  were  seen,  for  the  first  time,  to 
sell  their  care  in  the  administration  of  the  govermnent,  and  to  rank  among  servile 
employments  the  most  noble  functions  of  the  sovereign  power. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  where  so  excessive  an  abuse  would  end;  and  to  reme- 
dy it,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  fund  lor  the  support  of  the  war,  and  to  make  it 
capital  to  advise  upon  any  account  whatsoever,  the  application  of  it  to  other  uses; 
but  notwithstanding,  the  abuse  always  subsisted.  At  first  it  seemed  tolerable,  wliile 
the  citizen,  who  was  supported  at  the  public  expense,  endeavoured  to  deserve  its 
liberality,  by  doing  his  duty  in  the  field  for  nine  months  together.  Every  one  was  to 
serve  in  his  turn,  and  whoever  failed  was  treated  as  a  deserter,  without  distinction; 
but  at  length  the  number  of  transgressors  carried  it  against  the  law,  and  impunity, 
as  it  commonly  happens,  multiplied  their  number.  People,  accustomed  to  the  de- 
lightful abode  of  a  city,  where  feasts  and  ^ames  ran  in  a  perpetual  circle,  conceived 
an  invincible  repugnance  for  labour  and  fatigue,  which  they  looked  upon  as  unworthy 
of  freeborn  men. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  find  amusement  for  this  indolent  people,  to  fill  up  the 
great  void  of  an  active,  useless  life.  Hence  arose  principally  their  passion,  or  rather 
fi-enzy,  for  public  shows.  The  death  of  Epaminondas,  which  seemed  to  prornise 
them  the  greatest  advantage,  gave  the  final  stroke  to  their  ruin  and  destruction. 
"Their  courage,"  says  Justin,*  "did  not  survive  that  illustrious  Tlieban.  Free  from 
a  rival,  who  kept  their  emulation  alive,  they  simk  into  a  lethargic  sloth  and  effimi- 
nacy.  The  funds  for  armaments  by  land  and  sea,  were  soon  lavished  upon  o;ames 
and  feasts.  The  pay  of  the  seaman  and  soldier  was  distributed  to  the  idle  citizen, 
enervated  by  soft  and  luxurious  habits  of  life.  The  representation  of  the  theatre 
were  preferred  to  the  exercise  of  the  camp.  Valour  and  military  knowledge  were 
entirely  disregarded.  Great  captains  were  in  no  estimation,  while  good  poets  and 
excellent  comedians  engrossed  universal  applause." 

Extravagance  of  this  kind  makes  it  easy  to  comprehend  in  what  multitudes  the 
people  thronged  to  dramatic  performances.  As  no  expense  was  spared  in  embellish- 
ing them,  exorbitant  sums  were  sunk  in  the  service  of  the  theatre.  "If,"  says  Plu- 
tarch,t  "an  accurate  calculation  Avere  to  be  made,  what  each  representation  of  the 
dramatic  pieces  cost  the  Athenians,  it  would  appear,  ihat  their  expenses  in  playing 
tlie  Bacchanalians,  the  Phoenicians,  (Edipus,  Antigone,  Medea,  and  Electra,  (trage- 
dies written  either  by  Sophocles  or  Euripides,)  were  greater  than  those  which  had 
been  employed  against  the  Barbarians,  in  defence  of  the  liberty,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Greece.":]:  This  gave  a  Spartan  just  reason  to  exclaim,  on  seeing  an  esti- 
mate of  the  enormous  sums  laid  out  in  these  eftbrts  of  the  tragic  poets,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary pains  taken  by  the  magistrates  who  presided  in  them,  "That  a  people 
must  be  void  of  sense,  to  apply  themselves  in  so  warm  and  serious  a  manner  to  things 
so  frivolous.  For,"  added  he,  "games  should  be  only  games;  and  notliing  is  more 
unreasonable  than  to  purchase  a  short  and  trivial  amusement  at  so  great  a  price. 
Pleasures  of  this  kind  agree  only  with  public  rejoicings  and  seasons  of  festivity,  and 
were  designed  to  divert  people  at  their  leisure  hours,  but  should  by  no  means  mter- 
fere  with  the  aflairs  of  the  public,  nor  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government. 

*  Justiu.  I  yi.  c.  9.  f  Tlut.  de  Glor.  Athen.  p.  349.  t  I'lut-  Sympos.  lib.  vii.  p,  710. 
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'*After  all  "  savs  Plutarch,  in  a  passage  which  I  have  already  cited,  "of  what  utili- 
ty have  these  traijedies  been  to  Athens,  though  so  much  boasted  by  the  people,  and 
admired  by  "the  rest  oi"  ihe  world?  We  find,  that  the  prudence  of  Themistocles  in- 
closed tlie'city  with  strong  walls;  that  the  fine  taste  and  magnificence  of  Pericles 
improved  and  adorned  it;  That  the  noble  fortitude  of  Miltiades  preserved  its  liberty; 
and  that  the  moderate  conduct  of  Cimon  acquired  it  the  empire  and  government  of 
all  Greece."  If  tlie  vase  and  learned  poetry  of  Euripides,  the  sublime  diction  of  So- 
phocles, the  \ot\y  busldn  of  jEschylus,  liave  obtamed  equal  advantages  for  the  city  of 
Athens,  bv  delivering  it  from  impendmg  calamities,  or  by  adding  to  its  glory,  I  am 
willing,  (he  adds,)  that  "dramatic  pieces  should  be  placed  in  competition  with  tro-^ 
phies  of  victory,  the  poetic  theatre  with  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  compositions  of 
the  poets  with  the  great  exploits  of  the  generals."  But  what  a  comparison  would 
this  be?  On  the  one  side  would  be  seen  a  few  writers,  crowned  with  wreaths  of  ivy, 
and  dragging  a  goat  or  an  ox  after  them,  the  rewards  and  victims  assigned  them  for 
excelling  in  tragic  poetry;  on  the  other,  a  train  of  illustrious  captains,  surrounded 
with  colonies  wliich  they  founded,  the  cities  which  they  captured,  and  the  nations 
which  they  subjected.  It  is  not  to  perpetuate  the  victories  of  jEschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles, but  in  remembrance  of  the  glorious  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  Eurymedon, 
and  many  others,  that  so  many  feasts  are  celebrated  every  month  with  such  pomp  by 
the  Grecians. 

The  conclusion  ^ivliich  is  hence  drawn  by  Plutarch,  in  which  we  ought  to  join  him, 
is,  that  it  was  the  highest  imprudence  in  the  Athenians  thus  to  prefer  pleasure  to 
duty,  the  passion  for  the  theatre  to  the  love  of  their  country,*  trivial  representations 
to  application  to  public  business,  and  to  consume  in  useless  expenses  and  dramatic 
entertaimnents,  the  funds  intended  for  the  support  of  fleets  and  armies.  Macedon, 
till  then  obscure  and  inconsiderable,  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  Athenian 
indolence  and  effeminacy;!  and  Philip,  instructed  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  among 
whom  he  had  for  several  years  applied  liimself  successfully  to  the  art  of  war,  was  notlong 
before  he  gave  Greece  a  master,  and  subjected  it  to  the  yoke,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 
I  am  now  to  open  an  entirely  new  scene  to  the  reader's  view,  not  miworthy  his 
curiosity  and  attention.  We  shall  see  two  states  of  no  great  consideration,  Media 
and  Persia,  extend  themselves  far  and  wide,  under  the  conduct  of  Cyrus,  like  a  tor- 
rent or  a  conflagration,  and  with  amazing  rapidity,  conquer  and  subdue  many  pro- 
vinces and  kingdoms.  We  shall  see  that  vast  empire  setting  the  nations  under  its 
dominion  in  motion,  the  Persians,  Medes,  Plioenicians,  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  In- 
dians, and  many  others,  and  falling,  with  all  the  forces  of  Asia  and  the  East,  upon  a 
country  of  very  small  extent,  and  destitute  of  all  foreign  assistance — I  mean  Greece. 
When,  on  the  one  hand,  we  behold  so  many  nations  united  together,  such  prepara- 
tions for  war,  made  for  several  years,  with  so  much  diligence;  mnumerable  armies  by 
sea  and  land,  and  such  fleets  as  the  sea  could  hardly  contain;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
two  weak  cities,  Athens  and  Laced eemon,  abandoned  by  all  their  allies,  and  left 
almost  entirely  to  themselves,  have  we  not  reason  to  believe,  that  these  two  little  cities 
are  going  to  be  utterly  destroyed  and  swallov/ed  up  by  so  formidable  an  enemy;  and 
that  no  vestiges  of  them  will  be  left  remaining?  And  yet  we  shall  find  that  they 
prove  victorious,  and,  by  their  invincible  courage,  and  the  several  battles  they  gained, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  will  make  the  Persian  empire  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  ever 
again  turning  their  arms  against  Greece. 

The  history  of  the  war  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks  will  illustrate  the  truth 
of  this  maxim,  that  it  Ls  not  the  number,  but  the  valour  of  the  troops,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  generals,  on  which  depends  the  success  of  military  expeditions.  The  reader 
will  admire  the  surprising  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the  great  men  at  the  head  of  the 
Grecian  affairs,  whom  neither  all  tlie  v/orld  in  motion  against  them  could  deject,  nor 
tiie  greatest  rnisfortunes  disconcert;  who  undertook,  with  a  handful  of  men,  to  make 
head  against  innumerable  armies;  who,  notwithstanding  such  a  prodigious  inequality 
m  forces,  durst  hojx;  for  success;  who  even  compelled  victory  to  declare  on  the  side  of 
merit  and  virtue,  and  taught  all  succeeding  generations  what  infinite  resources  and 
expedients  are  to  Ix)  found  in  prudence,  valour,  and  experience;  in  a  zeal  for  liberty 

».rt^oi^l"J'^n;'V^*^^*^^"?'  ^'^'"^  '"^*^'*  °*'^  Graecarum  soididurn  et  obscunim  antea  MacEdontim  nomen 
ii  l5  -  T  '^h'.'U>I>"».  "hses  tncnnio  Ththi5  habitus,  Epaminondae  et  I'elopid.e  viilutibus  eruditus.  rcgnum 
*u««ioai<e  Orxtix  el  Asiie  et  ccrvicibas,  velut  j'lg^um  lervitutis,  itnponcrct.-Just,  1.  vi.  c.  9. 
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and  our  country,  in  the  iove  of  our  duty,  and  in  all  the  sentiments  of  noble  and 
generous  souls. 

Tliis  war  of  the  Persians  against  the  Grecians  will  be  followed  by  another  among 
the  latter  themselves,  but  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  former.  In  the  latter, 
there  will  scarce  be  any  actions,  but  what  in  appearance  are  of  little  consequence,  and 
seemingly  unworthy  of  a  reader's  curiosity,  who  is  fond  of  great  events;  in  this  he 
will  meet  with  little  besides  private  quarrels  between  certain  cities,  or  some  small  com- 
monwealths; some  inconsiderable  sieges,  (excepting  that  of  Syracuse,  one  of  the  most 
important  related  in  ancient  liistory,)  though  several  of  these  sieges  were  of  considera- 
ble duration;  some  battles  between  armies,  where  the  numbers  were  small,  and  but 
little  blood  shed.  What  is  it,  then,  that  has  rendered  these  wars  so  famous  in  history? 
Sallust  informs  us  in  these  words;     "The  actions  of  the  Athenians  doubtless  were 

freat,  and  yet  I  believe  they  were  somewhat  less  than  fame  reports  them.  But 
ecause  Athens  abounded  in  noble  writers,  the  acts  of  that  republic  are  celebrated 
tliroughout  the  whole  world  as  the  most  glorious;  and  the  gallantry  of  those  lieroes 
who  performed  them,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  thought  as  transcendant  as  the 
eloquence  of  those  who  have  described  them."* 

Sallust,  though  jealous  enough  of  the  glory  the  Romans  had  acquired  by  a  series  of 
distinguished  actions,  with  which  their  history  abounds;  yet  he  does  justice  in  tliis 
passage  to  the  Grecians,  by  acknowledging,  that  their  exploits  were  truly  great  and 
illustrious,  though  somewhat  inferior,  in  his  opinion,  to  their  fame.  What  is,  then, 
this  foreign  and  borrowed  lustre,  which  the  Athenian  actions  have  derived  from  the 
eloquence  of  their  historians?  It  is,  that  the  whole  universe  agrees  in  looking  upon 
them  as  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  that  ever  were  performed.  Per  terrm-um 
orhem  Atheniensium  facta  pro  maximis  celebrantur.  All  nations,  seduced  and  en- 
chanted as  it  were  with  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  authors,  think  the  exploits  of  that 
people  superior  to  any  other  thing  that  was  ever  done  by  any  other  nation.  This, 
according  to  Sallust,  is  the  advantage  the  Athenians  have  derived  from  the  Greek  au- 
thors, who  have  thus  excellently  described  their  actions;  and  very  unhappy  it  is  for 
us,  that  our  history,  for  want  of  the  like  assistance,  has  left  a  thousand  bright  actions 
and  fine  sayings  unrecorded,  which  would  have  been  put  in  the  strongest  hght  by  the 
ancient  writers,  and  would  have  done  great  honour  to  our  country. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  must  be^ confessed,  that  we  are  not  always  to  judge  of 
the  value  of  an  action,  or  the  merit  of  the  persons  who  shared  in  it,  by  the  importance 
of  the  event.  It  is  rather  in  such  little  sieges  and  engagements  as  we  find  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  the  conduct  and  abilties  of  a  general  are 
truly  conspicuous.  Accordingly  it  is  observed,  that  it  was  chiefly  at  the  head  of  small 
armies,  and  in  countries  of  no  great  extent,  that  our  best  generals  of  the  last  age  dis- 
played their  great  capacity,  and  showed  themselves  not  inferior  to  the  most  celebrated 
captains  of  antiquity.  In  actions  of  this  sort,  chance  has  no  share,  and  does  not  cover 
any  oversights  that  are  committed.  Every  thing  is  conducted  and  carried  on  by  the 
prudence  of  the  general.  He  is  truly  the"  soul  of  the  army,  which  neither  acts  nor 
moves  but  by  his  direction.  He  sees  every  thing,  and  is  present  every  where. 
Nothing  escapes  his  vigilance  and  attention.  t)rders  are  seasonably  given  and  sea- 
sonably executed.  Finesse,  stratagems,  false  marches,  real  or  feigned  attacks,  en- 
campments, decampments,  in  a  word,  every  thing,  depends  upon  him  alone. 

On  this  account,  the  reading  of  the  Greek  historians,  such  as  Thucydides,  Xeno- 
phon,  and  Polybius,  is  of  infinite  service  to  young  officers;  because  those  historians, 
who  were  also  excellent  commanders,  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of  the  military  art, 
and  lead  the  readers,  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  through  all  the  sieges  and  battles  they 
describe;  sho^ving  them,  by  the  example  of  the  greatest  generals  of  antiquity,  and  by 
a  kind  of  anticipated  experience,  in  what  manner  war  is  to  be  carried  on. 

Nor  is  it  only  with  regard  to  military  exploits,  that  the  Grecian  history  affords  us 
such  excellent  models.  We  shall  there  find  celebrated  legislators,  able  politicians, 
magistrates  born  for  government,  men  who  have  excelled  in  all  arts  and  sciences, 
philosophers  that  carried  their  inquiries  as  far  as  possible  m  those  early  ages,  and 
who  have  left  us^such  maxims  of  morality  as  might  put  many  Christians  to  the  blush. 

If  the  vitues  of  those  who  are  celebrated  in  history  may  serve  us  for  models  in  the 

r  •  Atheniemium  res  gestae,  sicuti  ego  exislimo,  satis  amplee  niagnificaeque  fuerunt;  verura  aliquanto  minorrg, 
tamen,  quam  fama  feruntur.  Sed  quia  provenere  ibi  scriptorum  magna  ingenia,  per  tcrrarum  orbem  Athe- 
niensium  lacta  pro  maximis  celebrantur.  Ita  eorum,  quaj  fecere,  virius  tauta  habetur,  quaatum  eara  verbis 
IJOtuerc  extollere  prEcUira  ingenia.-Sallust.  in  Bell.  Caiilin. 
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conduct  of  our  lives,  their  vices  and  failings,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  are  no  less  proper  to 
caution  and  instruct  us;  and  the  strict  regard  which  a  historian  is  obliged  to  pay  to 
truth,  will  not  allow  him  to  dissemble  the  latter,  through  fear  of  eclipsing  the  lustre  of 
the  former.  Nor  does  what  I  here  advance  contradict  the  rule  laid  down  by  Plu- 
tarch, on  the  same  subject,  in  his  preface  to  the  life  of  Cmion.*  He  requires  that  the 
illustrious  actions  of  great  men  be  represented  in  their  full  light:  but  as  to  the  faults, 
which  may  sometimes  escape  them  through  passion  or  surprise,  or  into  which  diey 
mav  be  drawn  by  the  necessity  of  aftairs,t  considering  them  rather  as  a  certain  de- 
frre'e  of  perfection  wanting  to  their  virtue,  than  as  vices  or  crimes  that  proceed  from 
anv  corruption  of  the  heart;  such  imperfections  as  these,  he  would  have  the  historian, 
out  of  compassion  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which  produces  nothing  entirely 
perfect,  content  himself  with  touching  very  lightly;  in  the  same  manner  as  an  able 
painter,  when  he  has  a  fine  lace  to  draw,  in  which  he  finds  some  little  blemish  or 
defect,  does  neither  entirely  suppress  it,  nor  think  himself  obliged  to  represent  it  with 
a  strict  exactness;  because  the  one  would  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  picture,  and  the 
other  would  destroy  the  likeness.  The  very  comparison  Plutarch  uses,  shows  that  he 
speaks  only  of  slight  and  excusable  faults.  But  as  to  actions  of  injustice,  violence, 
and  brutality,  they  ought  not  to  be  concealed  or  disguised  on  any  account;  nor  can 
we  suppose  "that  the  same  privilege  should  be  allowed  in  history  as  in  painting,  which 
invented  the  profile  to  represent  tlie  side-face  of  a  prince  who  had  lost  an  eye,  and  by 
that  means  ingeniously  concealed  so  disagreeable  a  deformity.J  History,  the  most 
essential  rule  of  which  is  sincerity,  will  by  no  means  admit  of  such  indulgenceSj  as 
indeed  would  deprive  it  of  its  greatest  advantage. 

Shame,  reproach,  infamy,  hatred,  and  the  execrations  of  the  public,  which  are  the 
inseparable  attendants  on  criminal  and  hrutal  actions,  are  no  less  proper  to  excite  a 
horror  for  vice,  than  tlie  glory,  w^iich  prepetually  attends  good  actions,  is  to  inspire 
us  with  the  love  of  v-irtue.  And  these,  according  to  Tacitus,  are  the  two  ends  which  , 
every  historian  ouijht  to  propose  to  himself,  l)y  making  a  judicious  choice  of  what  is 
most  extraordinary  both  in  good  and  evil,  in  order  to  occasion  that  public  homage  to 
be  paid  to  virtue,  which  is  justly  due  to  it;  and  to  create  the  greater  abhorrence  for 
vice,  on  account  of  the  eternal  infamy  that  attends  it.§    . 

The  history  which  I  am  Avriting  furnishes  but  too  many  examples  of  the  latter 
sort.  With  respect  to  the  Persians,  it  w411  appear  by  what  is  said  of  their  kings,  that 
those  princes  Avhose  power  has  no  other  bounds  than  those  of  their  will,  ollen  aban- 
don themselves  to  all  their  passions;  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  resist  the 
delusions  of  a  man's  own  greatness,  and  the  flatteries  of  those  that  surround  him; 
that  the  liberty  of  gratitying  all  one's  desires,  and  of  doing  evil  with  impunity,  is  a 
dangerous  situation;  that  the  best  dispositions  can  hardly  withstand  such  a  tempta- 
tion; that  even  after  having  begim  then"  career  favourably,  they  are  insensibly  cor- 
rupted by  sofuiess  and  effeminacy,  by  pride,  and  their  aversion  to  sincere  counsels; 
and  tliat  it  rarely  liappens  they  are  wise  enough  to  consider  that,  when  they  find 
themselves  exalted  above  all  laws  and  restraints,  they  stand  then  most  in  need  of 
moderation  and  wisdom,  both  in  regard  to  themselves  and  others;  and  that  in  such 
a  situation  they  ought  to  lie  doubly  wise,  and  doubly  strong,  in  order  to  set  bounds 
within,  by  their  reason,  to  a  power  that  has  none  without. 

With  respect  to  the  Grecians,  the  Peloponnessian  war  will  show  the  miserable 
effects  of  their  intestine  divisions,  and  the  fatal  excesses  into  which  they  were  led  by 
their  thirst  of  dominion,  scenes  of  injustice,  ingratitude,  and  perfidy,  together  with 
the  open  violation  of  tn,'aties,  or  mean  artifices  and  unworthy  tricks  to  elude  their 
execution.  It  will  show  how  scandalously  the  Laced asmonians  and  Athenians  debased 
themselves  to  the  barbarians,  in  order  to  beg  aids  of  money  from  them;  fiow  shame- 
fully the  great  deliverers  of  Greece  renounced  the  glory  of  all  their  past  labours  and 
exploits,  by  stooping  and  making  their  court  to  certain  haughty  and  insolent  satraps, 
and  by  goiiifr  successively,  with  a  kind  of  emulation,  to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
common  enemy,  wlioin  they  had  so  often  conquered;  and  in  what  manner  they  em- 
ployed the  8ucc(;urs  they  (jhtained  from  them,  in  oppressing  their  ancient  allies,  and 
extending  their  own  territories  by  unjust  and  violent  methods. 

•  In  Cira.  p.  470,480. 
■f"  T,}  y.iiuuTX   uy'f.'f.'jv  K(,y,Ty-  Tivcc   y,   jcax/oec  Trtvi^eivfjixrci, 
t  Habet  in  piclnra  «p*-cif'm  tofa  fatic-s.     ApjJks  tamen  imaginem  AiitijjoJii  latere  tantum  altero  ostendit,  ut 
aiiiiw  oculi  dcfomiitas  laf-rt ».— 4tiiiuil.  I.  ii.  c  13. 

^  Kyquisentciifias  haml  iiiitiiiii,  nisi  iiiniyiifMj  per  honrs'iiim  ant  notabili  detlecorr;  riuod  praccipuum  mumis 
aimaliiini  rcor,  ne  viitutLS  jiltanlur,  ulquc*  |travi»  diclis  I'acth'iue  ex  pusievitate  tt  imamia  nietm  nit.— Tacit. 
AiiimJ.  I.  111.  65. 
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On  both  sides,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  person,  we  shall  find  a  suq^rising  mix- 
ture of  good  and  bad,  of  virtues  and  vices,  of  glorious  actions  and  mean  sentiments; 
and  sometimes,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  ready  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  these  can  be 
the  same  persons  and  the  same  people,  of  whom  such  different  things  are  related; 
and  whether  it  be  possible  that  such  a  bright  and  shining  light,  and  such  thick  clouds 
of  smoke  and  darkness,  can  proceed  from  the  same  source? 

The  Persian  history  includes  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years,  during 
the  reigns  of  six  kings  of  Persia;  Darius,  the  first  of  the  name,  the  son  of  Hystas- 
pes;  Xerxes,  the  first  Artaxerxes,  surnamed  Longimanus;  Xerxes,  the  second;  Sof^- 
dianus;  (the  two  last  reigned  but  a  short  time;)  and  Darius  the  second,  commonly 
called  Darius  Nothus.  This  history  begins  at  the  year  of  the  world  34S3,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  year  3600.  As  this  Avhole  period  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts, 
I  shall  also  divide  it  into  two  distinct  books. 

The  first  part,  Avhich  consists  of  ninety  years,  extends  from  the  beo-innino"  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  the  first  to  the  forty-second  year  of  Artaxerxes,  the  same'^year  in 
which  the  Peloponnesian  war  began;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3483  to  the 
year  3573.  This  part  chiefly  contains  the  difl:erent  enterprises  and  expeditions  of 
the  Persians  against  Greece,  wliich  never  produced  more  great  men  or  greater 
events,  nor  ever  displayed  more  conspicuous  or  more  solid  virtues.  Here  will  be 
seen  tlie  famous  battles  of  Marathon,  Thermopylas,  Artemisium,  Salamis,  Piateea, 
Mycale,  Eurymedon,  &c.  Here  the  most  eminent  commanders  of  Greece  sio-nalized 
their  courage;  Miltiades,  Leonidas,  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Cimon,  Pausanias,  Peri- 
cles, Thucydides,  &c. 

To  enable  the  reader  the  more  easily  to  recollect  what  passed  within  this  space  of 
time  among  tlie  Jews,  and  also  among  the  Romans,  the  history  of  both  which  nations 
is  entirely  foreign  to  that  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  I  shall  here  set  down  in  few 
words  the  principal  epochs  relating  to  them. 

EPOCHS    OF    THE   JEWISH   HISTORY. 

The  people  of  God  were  at  this  time  returned  fi-om  their  Babylonish  captivity  to 
Jerusalem,  under  the  conduct  of  Zorol)abel.  Usher  is  of  opinion^  that  the  historV  of 
Esther  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  reign  of  Darius.  The  Israelites,  under  the  sliadow 
of  this  prince's  protection,  and  animated  by  tlie  warm  exhortations  of  the  prophets 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  did  at  last  finish  the  building  of  the'temple,  which  had  been 
interrupted  for  many  years  by  the  cabals  of  their  enemies.  Artaxerxes  was  no  less 
favourable  to  the  Jews  than  Darius;  he  first  of  all  sent  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  who  re- 
stored the  public  worship,  and  the  observation  of  the  law;  then  Nehemiah,  who  caused 
walls  to  be  built  round  the  city,  and  fortified  it  against  the  attacks  of  their  neigh- 
bours, who  were  jealous  of  its  reviving  greatness.  It  is  thoyght  that  Malachi,  the 
last  of  the  prophets,  was  contemporary  w^ith  Nehemiah,  or  that  he  prophesied  nat 
long  after  him. 

This  interval  of  the  sacred  history  extends  from  the  reign  of  Darius  I.  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3485 
to  the  year  3531.  After  which  the  Scripture  is  entirely  silent,  till  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees. 

epochs    of    the    ROMAN   HISTORY. 

The  first  year  of  Darius  I.  was  the  233d  of  the  building  of  Rome.  Tarquin  the 
Proud  was  then  on  the  throne,  and  about  ten  years  afterwards  was  expelled,  when 
the  consular  government  was  substituted  for  that  of  the  kings.  In  the  succeeding 
part  of  this  period,  happened  the  war  against  Porsenna;  the  creation  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people;  Coriolanus's  retreat  among  the  Volsci,  and  the  war  that  ensued  there- 
upon; the  wars  of  the  Romans  against  the  Latins,  the  Vejentes,  the  Volsci,  and 
otlier  neighbourmg  nations;  the  death  of  Virginia  under  the  Decemvirate;  the  dis- 
putes between  the  people  and  senate  about  marriages  and  the  consulship,  which  oc- 
casioned the  creating  of  military  tribunes  instead  of  consuls.  This  period  of  time 
terminates  in  the  323d  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

The  second  part,  which  consists  of  twenty-seven  years,  extends  from  the  forty- 
third  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  to  the  Death  of  Darius  Nothus;  that  is  from  the 
year  of  the  world  3573  to  the  year  3600,  It  contains  the  first  nineteen  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  which  continued  twenty-seven,  of  which  Greece  and  Sicily  were 
the  seat,  and  wherein  the  Greeks,  Avho  had  before  triumphed  over  the  barbarians,  turn- 
ed their  armies  against  each  other.     Among  the  Athenians,  Peiiclos,  Nacias,  and  Al- 
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cibiades;  among  the  Laccdflemonians,  BrasiJas,  Gylippus,  and  Lysander,  eminently 
distinsriiished  tliemselves. 

Rome  continued  to  be  agitated  by  different  disputes  between  the  senate  and  people. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  and  about  the  850  year  of  Rome,  the  Romans  Ibrm- 
ed  the  sicire  of  Veji,  wliich  lasted  ten  years. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,*  the  Heraclidag, 
that  is  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  returned  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Lacedsemon,  where  two  of  them,  who  were  brothers,  Eurisihenes 
a  nil  Proclcs,  son  of  Aristodemus,  reigned  jointly  together.t  Herodotus  observes, 
that  these  two  brothers  were  during  their  whole  lives  at  variance,  and  that  almost  all 
their  descendants  inherited  the  like  disposition  of  mutual  hatred  and  antipathy;  so 
true  it  is,  that  the  sovereign  power  will  admit  of  no  partnership,  and  that  two  kings 
will  always  be  too  many  for  one  kingdom!  However,  after  the  death  of  these  two, 
the  descendants  of  both  still  continued  to  sway  the  sceptre  jointly;  and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  these  two  branches  subsisted  for  near  nine  hundred  years,  from  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidfe  into  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  death  of  Cleomenes,  and  sup- 
pUed  Sparta  with  kings  without  interruption,  and  that  generally  in  a  regular  suc- 
cession from  father  to  son,  especially  in  the  elder  branch  of  the  family. 

THE    ORIGIN    AND    CONDITION    OF    THE    ELOT^,  OR    HELOTS. 

When  the  Lacedaemonians  first  began  to  settle  in  Peloponnesus,  they  met  with 
great  oi)position  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
subchie  one  after  another,  by  force  of  arms,  or  receive  into  their  alliance  on  easy  and 
equitable  terms,  with  the  imposition  of  a  small  tribute.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  city, 
called  Elos,  not  far  from  Sparta,  which,  after  having  submitted  to  the  yoke,  as  others 
had  done,  revolted  openly,  and  refused  to  pay  the  tribute.^  Agis,  the  son  of  Euris- 
thenes,  newly  settled  on  the  throne,was  sensible  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  this  first 
revolt  and  therefore  immediately  marched  with  an  army  against  them,  together  with 
Sous,  his  colleague.  They  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which,  after  a  pretty  long  resistance,^ 
was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  This  prince  thought  it  proper  to  make  such  an 
example  of  them  as  should  intimidate  all  their  neighbours  and  deter  them  from  the  like 
attempts,  and  yet  not  alienate  their  minds  by  too  cruel  a  treatment;  for  which  reason  he 
put  none  to  death.  He  spared  the  lives  of  all  the  inhabitants,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
prived them  of  their  liberty;  and  reduced  them  all  to  a  state  of  slavery.  From  thence- 
forward they  were  employed  in  all  mean  and  servile  offices,  and  treated  with  extreme 
rigour.  These  were  the  people  who  were  called  Elotas  or  Helots.  The  number  of 
them  excedingly  increased  in  process  of  time,  the  Lacedaemonians  giving  undoubtedly 
the  same  name  to  all  the  poeple  whom  they  reduced  to  the  same  condition  of  servitude. 
As  they  themselves  were  averse  to  labour,  and  entirely  addicted  to  war,  they  left  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands  to  these  slaves,  assigning  every  one  of  them  a  certain  portion 
of  ground,  the  produce  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  carry  every  year  to  their  respec- 
tive masters,  who  endeavoured,  by  all  sorts  of  ill  usage  to  make  their  yoke  more  griev- 
ous and  insupportable.  This  was  certainly  very  bad  policy,  and  could  only  tend  to 
breed  a  vast  number  of  dangerous  enemies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  state,  who  were 
always  ready  to  take  arms  and  revolt  on  every  occasion.  The  Romans  acted  more 
pr\idently  in  this  respect;  for  they  incorporated  the  conquered  nations  into  their  state, 
by  admit-  ting  them  to  the  freedom  of  their  city,  and  thereby  converted  them  from 
enemies  into  brethren  and  fellow  citizens. 

LTCURGUS,    THE    LACEDEMONIAN    LAWGIVER. 

EuRYTioN,  or  Eurypon,  as  he  is  named  by  others,  succeded  Soils.  In  order  to  gain 
the  affections  of  tho  peo))le,  and  render  his  government  agreeable,  he  thought  fit  to- 
recede,  in  some  points,  from  the  absolute  power  exercised  by  tlie  kings,  his  prede- 
cessors; this  rendered  his  name  so  dear  to  his  subjects,  that  all  his  descendants  were 
from  him  called  Eurytionida^.§  But  this  relaxation  gave  birth  to  horrible  confusion 
and  an  unbounded  licr-ntionsness  in  Sparta,  which  for  a  long  time  occasioned  infinite 
mischiefs.  The  people  hecame  so  inrsolent,  that  nothing  couTd  restrain  them.  If  Eu- 
rition's  successors  attempted  to  recover  their  authority  by  force,  they  became  odious; 
and,  if  through  complaisance  or  weakness,  they  chose  to  dissemble,  their  mildness 
served  only  to  render  them  contemptible;  so  that  order  was  in  a  manner  abolished, 

♦A.M.  2900.    Ant.  J.  C.  1104.    t  Lib.  «•  e.  52.    J  Lib.  viii.  p.  365.    {  Plut.  in  LycmT.  P.  40.    Plut.  in  Lycurg. 
p.  4C.     {Herod.  I.  i.  c.  82.  r  :,  j       t   i 
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and  the  laws  no  longer  regarded.  These  confusions  hastened  the  death  of  Lj'-cur- 
ffus's  father,  whose  name  was  Eunomus,  and  who  was  killed  in  an  insurrection.  Po- 
fydectes,  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  dying  soon  after  without  children,  every  body 
expected  Lycurgus  would  have  been  king.  And  indeed  he  was  so  in  effect,  as  long 
as  the  pregnancy  of  his  brother's  wife  was  uncertain;  but  as  soon  as  that  was  mani- 
fest, he  declared  that  the  king  lorn  belonged  to  her  child,  in  case  it  proved  a  son; 
and  from  that  moment  he  took  upon  himself  tiie  administration  of  the  government, 
as  guardian  to  his  unborn  nephew,  under  tlie  title  of  prodicos,  which  was  the  name 
given  by  tiie  Lacedcemonians  to  the  guardians  of  their  kings.  When  the  cliild  was 
born,  Lycurgus,  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  cried  out  to  the  company  that  were 
present,  behold,  nu/  lords  of  Sparta,  this  new-horn  child  is  ijour  king:  and  at  the 
same  time  lie  put  the  infant  in  the  king's  seat^  and  named  him  Charilaus,  because  of 
the  joy  the  people  expressed  upon  occasion  of  his  birth.  The  reader  v/ill  find  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  history,  all  that  relates  to  the  history  of  Lycurgus,  the  reformation 
he  made,  and  the  excellent  laws  he  established  in  Sparta.  Agesilaus  was  at  tliis  time 
king  in  the  elder  branch  of  the  family. 

WAR  BETWEEN  THE  AROIVES  AND  THE  LACEDAEMONIANS.* 

Some  time  after  this,  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
Argives  and  Lacedfemonians,  on  account  of  a  little  country,  called  Thyrea,  that  lay 
upon  the  confines  of  the  two  states,  and  to  which  each  of  them  pretended  a  right. 
When  the  two  armies  were  ready  to  engage,  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides,  in  order  to 
spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  that  the  quarrel  should  be  decided  by  three  hundred  of 
the  bravest  men  on  both  sides;  and  that  the  land  in  question  should  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  victorious  party.  To  leave  the  combatants  more  room  to  engage,  the 
two  armies  retired  to  some  distance.  Those  generous  champions,  then,  who  had  all 
the  courage  of  two  mighty  armies,  boldly  advanced  towards  each  other,  and  fought 
with  so  much  resolution  and  fury,  that  the  whole  number,  except  three  men,  two  on 
the  Argives,  and  one  on  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  lay  dead  upon  the  spot,  and 
only  the  night  parted  them.  The  two  Argives  looking  upon  themselves  as  the  con- 
querors, made  what  haste  they  could  to  Argos  to  carry  the  news:  the  single  Lace- 
daemonian, Othryades  by  name,  instead  of  retiring,  stripped  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
Argives,  and  carrying  their  arms  into  the  Lacedaemonian  camp,  continued  in  his  post. 
The  next  day,  the  two  armies  returned  to  the  field  of  battle.  Both  sides  laid  equal  claim 
to  the  victory;  the  Argives,  because  they  had  more  of  their  champions  left  alive  than 
the  enemy  had;  the  Lacedaemonians,  because  the  two  Argives  that  remained  alive 
had  fled;  whereas  their  single  soldier  had  remained  master  of  the  field  of  battle,  and 
had  carried  off"  the  spoils  of  the  enemy;  in  short,  they  could  not  determine  the  dis- 
pute without  coming  to  another  engagement.  Here  fortune  declared  in  favour  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  little  territory  of  Thyrea  w^as  the  prize  of  their  victory. 
But  Othryades,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  thought  of  surviving  his  brave  companions, 
or  of  enduring  the  sight  of  Sparta  after  their  death,  killed  himself  on  the  same  field 
of  battle  where  they  had  fought,  resolving  to  have  one  fate  and  tomb  with  them. 

WARS    BETWEEN    THE    MESSENIANS   AND    LACEDAEMONIANS. 

There  were  no  less  than  three  several  wars  between  the  Messenians  and  the  La- 
cedaemonians, all  of  them  very  fierce  and  bloody.  Messenia  was  a  country  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, not  far  w^estward  from  Sparta;  it  was  of  considerable  strength,  and  was 
governed  by  its  owm  kings. 

THE    FIRST   MESSENIAN   WAR. 

The  first  Messenian  war  lasted  twenty  years,  and  broke  out  in  the  second  year  of  the 
ninth  Olympiad.!  The  Lacedaemonians  pretended  to  have  received  several  consider- 
able injuries  from  the  Messenians,  and  among  others,  that  of  having  had  their  daugh- 
ters ravished  by  the  inhabitants  of  Messenia,  when  they  went  according  to  custom, 
to  a  temple  that  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  two  nations;  as  also  that  of  the  murder 
of  Telecles,  their  kinjx,  which  was  a  consequence  of  the  former  outrage.  Probably  a 
desire  of  extending  their  dominion,  and  of  seizing  a  territory  which  lay  so  convenient 
for  them,  miirht  be  the  true  cause  of  the  war.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  the  war  broke 
out  in  the  reign  ol'  Polydorus  and  Theopompus,  kings  of  Sparta,  at  the  time  when  the 
office  of  archon  at  Athens  was  still  decennial. 

*  Herod.  1.  L  c  82,  t  A.  M.  3261.    Ant.  J.  C,  743.    Pausan.  1.  iv.  p.  216-242.    Justin.  L  ia.  4. 
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Euphaes,  the  tliirteenth  decendant  from  Hercules,  was  then  kin^  of  Messenia.* 
He  cave  the  command  of  his  army  to  Cleonnis.  The  Lacedeemomans  opened  the 
campajo-n  witii  the  sieg-e  of  Amphea,  an  inconsiderable  city,  which,  however,  they 
thou^hf  would  be  a  velv  convenient  depot  for  arms.  The  town  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  Tliis  first  blow  sei-ved  only  to  animate  the 
Messenians,  by  shov.-ing  them  what  they  were  to  expect  from  the  enemy,  if  they  did 
not  defend  themselves  with  vio^our.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  their  part,  bound  them- 
selves bv'an  oath,  not  to  lav  down  their  arms,  or  return  to  Sparta,  till  they  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  tiie  cities  and  lands  belonging  to  the  Messenians,  so  much 
did  tiiev rely  upon  their  strength  and  valour.  ,     ,     .,         t> 

Two" battles  were  fouo-ht,  wherein  the  loss  was  nearly  equal  on  both  sides.^  But 
after  the  second,  the  Messenians  sneered  extremely  through  the  want  of  provisions, 
which  occasioned  a  great  desertion  in  their  troops,  and  at  last  brought  pestilence 
amonsT  themf. 

Hereupon  thev  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  which  directed  them,  in  order  to 
appease  tiie  wrath  of  the  gods,  to  offer  up  a  virgin  of  the  royal  blood  in  sacrifice. 
Aristomenes,  who  was  of  the  race  of  the  Epytides,  ofiered  his  own  daughter.  The 
Messenians  then  considering,  that  if  they  left  garrisons  in  all  their  towns,  they 
should  extremely  weaken  their  army,  resolved  to  abandon  them  all  except  Ithoma,  a 
little  place  situated  at  the  top  of  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  about  which  they  encamped 
and  fortified  themselves.  In  this  situation  were  seven  years  spent,  during  which  no- 
thincf  passed  but  slight  sldrmishes  on  both  sides,  the  Lacedaemonians  not  daring,  in 
bU  tHat  time,  to  force  the  enemy  to  a  battle. 

Indeed,  they  almost  despaii'ed  of  being  able  to  reduce  them;  nor  was  there  any 
thing  but  the  obligation  of  the  oath,  by  which  they  had  bound  themselves,  that  made 
them  continue  so  Ijurdensome  a  war.  What  gave  them  the  greatest  uneasiness,  was 
their  apprehension  lest  their  absence  and  distance  from  their  wives  for  so  many  years, 
and  which  might  still  continue  many  more,  should  destroy  their  families  at  home,  and 
leave  Sparta  destitute  of  citizens.^  To  prevent  this  misfortune,  they  sent  home  such 
of  their  soldiers  as  were  come  to  the  army  since  the  fore-mentioned  oath  had  been 
taken,  and  made  no  scruple  of  prostihiting  their  wives  to  their  embraces.  _  The  chil- 
dren that  sprung  from  tiiese  unlawful  connexions,  were  called  Parthenice,  a  name 
given  to  them  to  denote  the  infamy  of  their  birth.  As  soon  as  they  were  grown  up, 
not  being  able  to  endure  such  an  opprobrious  distinction,  they  banished  themselves 
from  Sparta  with  one  consent,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Phalanthus,§  went  and  set- 
tled at  Tarentum  in  Italy,  after  dri\ang  out  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

At  last,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  which  was  the  thirteenth  of  Euphaes's  reign, 
a  fierce  and  bloody  battle  was  fought  near  Ithoma.||  Euphaes  pierced  through  the 
battalions  of  Theopompus  with  too  much  heat  and  precipitation  for  a  king.  He  there 
received  a  multitude  of  wounds,  several  of  which  were  mortal.  He  fell,  and  seemed 
to  have  expired.  Whereupon  wonderful  efforts  of  courage  were  exerted  on  both 
sides;  by  tl^ie  one,  to  carry  off  the  king;  by  the  other,  to  save  him.  Cleonnis  killed 
eight  Spartans,  who  were  dragging  him  along,  and  spoiled  them  of  their  arms,  which 
he  committed  to  the  custody  of  some  of  his  soldiers.  He  himself  received  several 
wounds,  all  in  the  ibre-part  of  his  body,  which  was  a  certain  proof  that  he  had  never 
turned  his  back  upon  his  enemies.  Aristomenes,  fighting  on  the  same  occasion,  and 
for  the  same  end,  killed  five  Lacedaemonians,  whose  spoils  he  likewise  carried  off,  with- 
out receiving  any  wound.  In  short,  the  king  was  saved  and  carried  off  by  the 
Messenians;  and  all  mangled  and  bloody  as  he  was,  he  expressed  great  joy  that  they 
l"iad  not  been  worsted.  Aristomenes,  after  the  battle  was  over,  met  Cleonnis,  who, 
by  reason  of  his  wounds,  could  neither  walk  by  himself,  nor  with  the  assistance  of 
those  that  lent  l-iim  their  hands.  He  therefore  took  him  upon  his  shoulders  without 
quitting  his  arms,  and  carried  him  to  the  camp. 

As  soon  as  they  had  applied  the  first  dressing  to  the  wounds  of  the  king  of  Messe- 
nia  and  of  his  ofiicers,  there  arose  a  new  contention  am.ong  the  Messenians,  that  was 
pursued  with  as  much  warmth  as  the  former,  but  was  of  a  very  different  kind,  and 
yet  the  consequence  of  the  other.  The  affair  in  question  was  the  adjudging  the 
prize  of  glory  to  him  that  had  signalized  his  valour  most  in  the  late  engagement.  For 
It  was  a  custom  among  them,  publicly  to  proclaim  after  a  battle  the  name  of  the  man 
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that  had  shown  the  greatest  courage.  Nothing  could  be  more  proper  to  animate  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  to  inspire  them  with  resolution  and  intrepidity,  and  to  stifle  the 
natural  apprehension  of  death  and  danger.  Two  illustrious  champions  entered  the 
lists  on  this  occasion,  namely,  Cleonnis  and  Aristomenes. 

The  king,  notwithstanding  his  weak  condition,  being  attended  with  the  principal 
officers  of  his  army,  presided  in  the  council,  where  this  important  dispute  was  to  be 
decided.  Each  competitor  pleaded  his  own  cause.  Cleonnis  began  and  founded  his 
pretensions  upon  the  great  number  of  the  enemies  he  had  slain,  and  upon  the  multi- 
tude of  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  action,  which  were  so  many  undoubted  testi- 
monies of  the  courage  with  which  he  had  fiiced  both  death  and  danger;  whereas  the 
condition  in  which  Aristomenes  came  out  of  the  engagement,  without  hurt  and  with- 
out wound,  seemed  to  show  that  he  had  been  very  careful  of  his  own  person,  or  at 
most,  could  only  prove  that  he  had  been  more  fortunate,  but  not  more  brave  or  cou- 
rageous than  himself.  And  as  to  his  having  carried  the  king  on  his  shoulders  into 
the  camp,  that  action  indeed  might  serve  to  prove  the  trength  of  his  body,  but  no- 
thing farther;  and  the  thing  in  dispute  at  this  time,  saya  he,  is  not  strength,  but 
valour. 

The  only  thing  Aristomenes  was  reproached  for,  was  his  not  being  wounded^ 
therefore  he  confined  himself  to  that  point,  and  answered  in  the  following  manner: 
"I  am,"  says  he,  "called  fortunate,  because  I  have  escaped  from'  the  battle  without 
wounds.  If  that  were  owing  to  my  cowardice,  I  should  deserve  another  epithet  than 
that  of  fortunate;  and  instead  of  being  admitted  to  dispute  the  prize,  ought  to  un- 
dergo the  rigour  of  the  laws  that  punish  cowards.  But  what  is  objected  to  me  as  a 
crime,  is  in  truth  my  greatest  glory.  For,  if  my  enemies,  astonished  at  my  valour, 
durst  not  venture  to  attack  or  oppose  me,  it  is  no  small  degree  of  merit,  that  I  made 
them  fear  me;  or  if  while  they  engaged  me,  I  iiad  at  the  same  time  strength  to  cut 
them  in  pieces,  and  skill  to  guard  against  their  attacks,  I  must  then  have  been  at 
once  both  vaUant  and  prudent.  For  whoever,  in  the  midst  of  an  engagement,  can 
expose  himself  to  danger  with  caution  and  security,  shows  that  he  excels  at  the  same 
time  both  in  the  virtues  of  the  mind  and  the  body.  As  for  courage,  no  man  living 
can  reproach  Cleonnis  with  any  want  of  it;  but,  for  his  honour's  sake,  I  am  sorry 
that  he  should  appear  to  want  gratitude." 

After  the  conclusion  of  these  harangues,  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote.  The 
whole  army  was  in  suspense,  and  impatiently  waited  for  the  decision.  No  dispute 
could  be  so  warm  and  interesting  as  this.  It  is  not  a  competition  for  gold  or  silver, 
but  solely  for  honour.  The  proper  reward  of  virtue  is  pure  disinterested  glory. 
Here  the  judges  are  unsuspected.  The  actions  of  the  competitors  still  speak  for 
them.  It  is  the  king  himself,  surrounded  with  his  officers,  who  presides  and  adjudges. 
A  whole  army  are  the  witnesses.  The  field  of  battle  is  a  tribunal  without  partiality 
and  cabal.  In  short,  all  the  votes  concurred  in  favour  of  Aristomenes,  and  adjudged 
him  the  prize. 

Euphaes,  the  king,  died  not  many  days  after  the  decision  of  this  aflair.*  He  had 
reigned  thirteen  years,  and  during  all  that  time  had  been  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Lacedaemonians.  As  he  died  without  children,  he  left  the  Messenians  at  libertj'-  to 
choose  his  successor.  Cleonnis  and  Damis  were  candidates  in  opposition  to  Aristo- 
menes; but  he  was  elected  king  in  preference  to  them.  When  he  was  on  the  throne, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  confer  on  his  two  rivals  the  principal  offices  of  the  state.  AU 
strongly  attached  to  the  public  good,  even  more  than  to  their  own  glory;  competi- 
tors, but  not  enemies,  these  great  men  were  actuated  by  a  zeal  for  their  country,  and 
were  neither  friends  nor  adversaries  to  one  another,  but  for  its  preservation. 

In  this  relation,  I  have  followed  the  opinion  of  the  late  Monsieur  Boivin,  the  elder, 
and  have  made  use  of  his  learned  dissertation  upon  a  fragm.ent  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
which  the  world  was  little  acquainted  with.  He  supposes,  and  proves  in  it,  that  the 
king  spoken  of  in  that  fragment,  is  Euphaes,  and  that  Aristomenes  is  the  same  that 
Pausanias  called  Aristodemus,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  who  ar6 
called  by  two  different  names.f 

Aristomenes,  otherwise  called  Aristodemus,  reigned  near  seven  j^ears,  and  was 
equally  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  subjects.  The  war  still  continued  all  this  time4 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  beat  the  Lacedaemonians,  took  their  king  Theopom- 
pus,  and,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  Ithoma,  sacrificed  tlu-ee  hundred  of  them,  among 
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whom  the  kincr  was  the  principal  victim.  Shortly  after,  Aristodemus  sacrificed  him- 
self upon  the  tomb  of  his  daughter,  in  conformity  to  the  answer  of  an  oracle.  Damis 
was  liis  successor,  but  without  taking  upon  him  tlie  title  of  kmff.  .  ^  .  ,  ^  ^ 
After  his  death^  the  Messenians  had  never  any  success  m  their  affairs,  but  found 
themselves  in  a  very  wretched  and  hopeless  condition.*  Being  reduced  to  the  last 
extremitv"  and  utterly  destitute  of  provisions,  they  abandoned  Ithoma,  and  fled  to 
such  of  their  allies  as  were  nearest  to  them.  The  city  was  immediately  razed,  and 
all  the  people  that  remained  submitted.  They  were  made  to  engage,  by  oath,  never 
to  forsake  the  partv  of  the  Lacedeemonians,  and  never  to  revolt  from  them;  a  very 
useless  precaution,' only  proper  to  make  them  add  the  guilt  of  perjury  to  their  rebel- 
lion. Their  new  masters  imposed  no  tribute  upon  them,  but  contented  themselves 
with  obliiiing  them  to  bring  to  the  Spartan  market,  one  half  of  the  corn  they  should 
reap  every  harvest.  It  was  likewise  stipulated,  that  the  Messenians,  both  men  and 
women,  should  attend  in  raounvng,  the  funerals  of  the  kings,  the  chief  citizens  of 
Sparta;  wliich  the  Lacedoemonians^probably  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  dependence, 
and  as  a  kind  of  homage  paid  to  their  nation.  Thus  ended  the  first  Messenian  war, 
after  ha\-ing  lasted  twenty  years.f 

THE    SECO>'D    MESSENIAN   WAR. 

The  lenity  with  which  the  Lacedcemonians  treated  the  Messenians  at  first,  was  of 
no  long  duration.^  When  once  they  found  the  whole  country  had  submitted,  and 
thouirht  the  people  incapable  of  giving  them  any  further  trouble,  they  returned  to 
their^natural  character  of  insolence  and  haughtiness,  tliat  often  degenerated  into 
cruelty,  and  sometimes  even  into  ferocity.  Instead  of  treating  the  vanquished  with 
khidness,  as  friends  and  allies,  and  endeavouring  by  gentle  methods  to  win  those 
whom  they  had  subdued  by  force,  they  seemed  intent  upon  nothing  but  aggravating 
their  yoke,  and  making  them  feel  the  whole  weight  of  subjection.  They  laid  heavy 
taxes  upon  them,  delivered  them  up  to  the  avarice  of  the  collectors  of  those  taxes, 
gave  no  ear  to  their  complaints,  rendered  them  no  justice,  treated  them  like  vile 
slaves,  and  committed  the  most  heinous  outrages  against  them. 

Man,  who  is  born  for  Uberty,  can  never  reconcile  himself  to  servitude;  the  most 
gentle  slavery  exasperates,  and  provokes  him  to  rebel.  What  could  be  expected, 
then,  from  so  cruel  a  one  as  that  under  which  the  Messenians  groaned?  After  having 
endured  it  with  great  uneasiness  near  forty  years,  they  resolved  to  throw  otl'  the 
yoke,  and  to  recover  their  ancient  liberty.§  This  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
twenty-third  Olympiad;|i  the  office  of  archon  at  Athens  was  then  made  annual;  and 
Anaxander  and  Anaxidamus  reigned  at  Sparta. 

The  Messenians'  first  care  w^as,  to  strengthen  themselves  with  the  alliance  of  the 
neiflfhbouring  nations.  These  they  found  well  inclined  to  enter  into  their  views,  as 
very  agreeable  to  their  own  interests.  For  it  was  not  without  jealousy  and  appre- 
hension, that  they  saw  so  powerful  a  city  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  them,  which  mani- 
festly seemed  to  aim  at  extending  her  dominion  over  all  the  rest.  The  people,  there- 
fore, of  Elis,  the  Argives  and  Sicyonians,  declared  for  the  Messenians.  But  before 
their  forces  were  joined,  a  battle  was  tbught  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Mes- 
senians. AristomeneSjil  tlie  second  of  that  name,  was  at  the  head  of  the  latter. 
He  was  a  conmiander  of  intrepid  courage,  and  of  great  abilities  in  war.  The  Lace- 
daemonians were  beaten  in  this  engagement.  Aristomenes,  to  give  the  enemy  at 
first  an  advantageous  opinion  of  his  bravery,  knowing  w4iat  influence  it  has  on  the 
success  of  future  enterprises^  boldly  ventured  to  enter  into  Sparta  by  night,  and  upon 
the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  who  was  sm-named  Chalcioecos,  to  hang  up  a 
shield,  on  which  was  an  inscription,  signifying  that  it  was  a  present  oflered  by  Aris- 
tomenes to  the  goddess,  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Lacedcemonians. 

This  bravado  did,  in  reality,  astonish  the  Lacedaemonians.  But  they  were  still 
more  alarmed  at  the  foimidable  league  that  was  Ibrmed  against  them.  The  Delphic 
oracle,  which  they  consulted,  in  order  to  know  by  what  means  they  should  be  suc- 
cessful in  tfus  war,  directed  them  to  send  to  Athens  for  a  commander,  and  to  submit 
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to  his  counsel  and  conduct.  This  was  a  very  mortifying  step  to  so  haughty  a  city 
as  Sparta.  But  the  fear  of  incurring  the  god's  displeasure  hy  a  direct  disobedience, 
prevailed  over  all  other  considerations.  They  sent  an  embassy,  therefore,  to  the 
Athenians.  The  people  of  Athens  were  somewhat  perplexed  at  this  request.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  were  not  sorry  to  see  the  Lacedaemonians  at  war  with  their 
neighbours,  and  were  tar  from  desiring  to  furnish  them  wath  a  good  general;  on  the 
other,  they  were  afraid  also  of  disobeying  the  god.  To  extricate  themselves  out  of 
this  difficulty,  they  offered  the  Lacedaemonians  a  person  called  Tyrtirus.  He  was  a 
poet  by  prolession,  and  had  sometliing  original  in  the  turn  of  ids  mintl,  and  disagree- 
able in  his  person,  for  he  was  lame.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  tiie  Lacedaemo- 
nians received  him  as  a  general  sent  them  by  heaven  itself.  Their  successes  did  not 
at  first  answer  their  expectation,  lor  they  lost  three  battles  successively. 

The  kings  of  Sparta,  discouraged  by  so  many  disappointments,  and  out  of  all 
hopes  of  better  success  for  the  future,  were  absolutely  bent  upon  returning  to  Sparta, 
and  marching  home  again  with  their  forces.  Tyrtasus  opposed  this  design  very 
warmly,  and  at  length  brought  them  over  to  his  opinion.  He  addressed  the  troops, 
and  repeated  to  them  some  verses  he  had  made  on  the  occasion,  and  on  which  he 
had  bestowed  great  pains  and  application.  He  first  endeavoured  to  comfort  them 
for  their  past  losses,  which  he  imputed  to  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  only  to  ill  fortune,  or 
to  fate,  which  no  human  wisdom  can  surmount.  He  then  represented  to  them,  what 
a  shame  it  would  be  for  Spartans  to  fly  from  an  enemy,  and  how  glorious  it  would  be 
for  them  rather  to  perish  sword  in  hand  fighting  for  their  country,  if  it  was  so  de- 
creed by  fate.  Then,  as  if  all  danger  was  vanished,  and  the  gods  fully  satisfied  and 
appeased  with  their  late  calamities,  were  entirely  turned  to  their  side,  he  set  victory 
before  their  eyes  as  present  and  certain,  and  as  if  she  herself  was  inviting  them  to 
battle.  All  the  ancient  authors  who  have  made  any  mention  of  the  style  and  cha- 
racter of  Tyrtaeus's  poetry,*  observe  that  it  w^as  full  of  a  certain  fire,  ardour,  and  en- 
thusiasm., that  animated  the  minds  of  men,  that  exalted  them  above  themselves,  that 
inspired  them  with  something  generous  and  martial,  that  extinguished  all  fear  and 
apprehension  of  danger  or  death,  and  made  them  wholly  intent  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  country  and  their  own  glory .f 

Tyrtaeus's  verses  had  really  this  effect  on  the  soldiers  upon  this  occasion.  They 
desired  with  one  voice  to  march  against  the  enemy.  Being  wholly  indifferent  as  to 
their  lives,  thej^  had  no  thoughts  but  to  secure  to  themselves  the  honour  of  a  burial. 
To  this  end  they  all  tied  bands  round  their  right  arms^  on  which  were  inscribed  their 
own  and  their  fathers'  names,  that  if  they  chanced  to  be  killed  in  the  battle,  and  to 
have  their  faces  so  altered  through  time  or  accidents,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable,  it 
might  certainly  be  known  who  each  of  them  was  by  these  marks.  Soldiers  deter- 
mined to  die  are  very  valiant.  This  appeared  in  the  battle  that  ensued.  It  was  very 
bloody,  the  victory  being  a  long  time  disputed  on  both  sides;  but  at  last  the  Mes- 
senians  gave  way.  When  Tyrtseus  went  afterwards  to  Sparta,  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  marks  of  distinction,  and  incorporated  into  the  body  of  citizens. 

The  gaining  of  this  battle  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  had  already  lasted 
three  years.  Aristomenes,  having  assembled  the  remains  of  his  army,  retired  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain  of  diflicult  access,  which  was  called  Ira.  The  conquerors  attempt- 
ed to  carry  the  place  by  assault;  but  that  brave  prince  defended  himself  there  for  the 
space  of  eleven  years,  and  performed  the  most  extraordinary  actions  of  bravery. 
He  was  at  last  obliged  to  quit  it  only  by  surprise  and  treachery,  after  having  de- 
fended it  like  a  lion.  Such  of  the  Messenians  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedee- 
monians  on  this  occasion,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  Helots,  or  slaves. 
The  resi,  seeing  their  country  ruined,  went  and  settled  at  Zancle,  a  city  in  Sicily, 
which  afterwards  took  its  name  from  tliis  people,  and  was  called  Messana;  the  sanie 
place  called  at  this  day  Messina.  Aristomenes,  after  having  conducted  one  of  his 
daughters  to  Rhodes,  whom  he  had  given  in  marriage  to  the  tyrant  of  tiiat  place, 
thouo-ht  of  passing  on  to  Sardis,  and  to  remain  with  Ardys,  king  of  the  Lydians,  or 
to  Ecbatana,  with  Phraortes,  king  of  the  Medes;  but  death  prevented  the  execution 
of  all  his  designs. 

The  second  Messinian  -war  was  of  fourteen  years'  duration,  and  ended  the  first 
year  of  the  twenty-seventh  Olympiad.* 

*  Plat.  1.  i.  de  Le^b.  p.  629.    riut.  in  Agid.  et  Cleora.  p.  805. 
t  Tyrt-cusque  maret  animos  in  martia  bella 
Venibuf  exacuit.  Hor.  in  Art*  Foet. 
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There  was  a  third  war  between  these  people  and  the  Lacedcemonians,  which  began 
botli  at  the  time,  and  on  the  occasion,  of  a  great  earthquake  that  happened  at  Sparta. 
We  shall  speak  of  this  war  in  its  place. 

The  history,  of  which  it  remains  for  me  to  treat  in  this  work,  is  that  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  and  comprehends  the  space  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-tj-.ree 
years;  from  the  death  of  that  monarch,  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
my, the  son  of  Lagus,  in  Egypt,  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  when  that  kingdom  be- 
came a  Roman  proAiiice,  under  the  emperor  Augustus. 

This  history  will  present  to  our  view  a  series  of  all  the  crimes  which  usually  arise 
from  inordinate  ambition;  scenes  of  jealousy  and  perfidious  conduct,  treason,  ingrati- 
tude, and  craving  abuses  of  sovereign  power,  cruelty,  impiety,  an  utter  oblivion  of 
the  natural  sentiments  of  probity  and  lionour,  with  the  violation  of  all  laws  human 
and  divine,  will  rise  before  us.  We  shall  behold  nothing  but  fatal  dissentions,  de- 
structive wars,  and  dreadful  revt)lutions.  Men  originally  friends,  brought  up  toge- 
ther, and  natives  of  the  same  country,  companions  in  the  same  dangers,  and  instru- 
ments in  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  exploits  and  victories,  will  conspire  to  tear 
in  pieces  the  empire  they  had  all  concurred  to  form  at  the  expense  of  their  blood.  We 
shall  see  the  captains  of  Alexander  sacrifice  the  mother,  the  wives,  the  brother,  the 
sisters  of  that  prince,  to  their  ambition;  and  w^ithout  sparing  even  those  to  whom 
they  either  owed  or  gave  life.  We  shall  no  longer  behold  those  glorious  times  of 
Greece,  that  were  once  so  productive  of  great  men,  and  great  examples;  or  if  we 
should  happen  to  discover  some  traces  and  remains  of  them,  they  will  only  resemble 
the  gleams  of  lightning  that  shoot  along  in  a  rapid  track,  and  are  only  remarkable 
from  the  profound  darkness  that  precedes  and  follows  them. 

I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  sufficiently  sensible  how  much  a  writer  is  to  be  pitied, 
who  is  obliged  to  represent  human  nature  in  such  colours  and  hneaments  as  disho- 
nour her,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  inspiring  disgust  and  a  secret  affliction  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  made  spectators  of  such  a  picture.  History  loses  whatever 
is  most  interesting  and  most  capable  of  conveying  pleasure  and  instruction,  when 
she  can  only  produce  those  effects,  by  inspiring  the  mind  with  horror  for  criminal  ac- 
tions, and  by  a  representation  of  the  calamities  which  usually  succeed  them,  and  are 
to  be  considered  as  their  just  punishment.  It  is  difficult  to  engage  the  attention  of  a 
reader  for  any  considerable  time,  on  objects  which  only  raise  his  indignation;  and  it 
would  be  affronting  him,  to  seem  desirous  of  dissuading  him  from  the  excess  of  inor- 
dinate passions  of  which  he  conceives  himself  incapable. 

How  is  it  possible  to  diffuse  any  interest  through  a  narration,  which  has  nothing  to 
offer  but  a  uniform  series  of  vices  and  great  crimes,  and  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  actions  and  characters  of  men,  born  for  the  calamity 
of  the  human  race,  and  whose  very  names  should  not  be  trai>smitted  to  posterity.** 
It  may  be  even  thought  dangerous  to  familiarize  the  minds  of  the  generality  of  man- 
kind to  uninterrupted  scenes  of  too  successful  iniquity;  and  to  be  particular  in  de- 
scribing the  unjust  success  which  waited  on  those  illustrious  criminals,  the  long  du- 
ration of  whose  prosperity  being  frequently  attended  with  the  privileges  and  rewards 
of  virtue,  may  be  thought  an  imputation  on  Providence  by  persons  of  weak  under- 
standings. 

Tliis  history,  which  seems  likely  to  prove  very  disagreeable  from  the  reasons  I 
have  just  mentioned,  will  become  more  so  from  the  obscurity  and  confusion  in  which 
the  several  transactions  will  be  involved,  and  which  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  remedy.  Ten  or  twelve  of  Alexander's  captains  were  engaged  in  a  course  of 
hostilities  against  each  other,  for  the  partition  of  his  empire  after  his  death,  and  to 
secure  themselves  some  portion,  greater  or  less,  of  that  vast  body.  Sometimes 
feigned  friends,  sometimes  declaied  enemies,  they  are  continually  forming  different 
parties  and  leagues,  which  are  to  subsist  no  longer  than  is  consistent  with  the  inte- 
rest of  each  individual.  Macedonia  changed  its^masters  five  or  six  times  in  a  very 
short  space;  by  what  means  then  can  order  and  perspicuity  be  preserved,  in  a  pro- 
digious variety  of  events  that  are  perpetually  crossing  and  breaking  in  upon 
each  other? 

Besides  which,  I  am  no  longer  supported  by  any  ancient  authors  capable  of  con- 
ducting me  through  this  darkness  and  confusion.  Diodorus  will  entirely  abandon 
me,  after  having  been  my  guide  for  some  time;  and  no  other  historian  will  appear  to 
take  his  place.  No  proper  series  of  affairs  will  remain;  the  several  events  are  not  to 
be  disposed  into  any  regular  connexion  with  each  other;  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  point 
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out,  either  the  motives  to  the  resolutions  formed;  or  the  proper  character  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  this  scene  of  obscurity.  I  think  mvself  happy  when  Polybius,  or 
Plutarch,  lend  me  their  assistance.  In  my  account  of  Alexander's  successors,  whose 
transactions  are  perhaps  the  most  complicated  and  perplexed  part  of  ancient  history. 
Usher,  Prideaux,  and  Vaillant,  will  be  my  usual  guides;  and,  on  many  occasions,  I 
shall  only  transcribe  from  Prideaux;  but  with  all  these  aids,  I  shall  not  promise  to 
throw  so  much  light  on  this  history  as  I  could  desire. 

After  a  war  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the  number  of  the  principal  competitors 
was  reduced  to  four:  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus:  the  empire  of 
Alexander  was  divided  into  four  fixed  kingdoms,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of 
Daniel,  by  a  solemn  treaty  concluded  between  the  parties.  Three  of  these  king- 
doms, Egypt,  Macedonia,  Syria  or  Asia,  will  have  a  regular  succession  of  monarchy, 
sufficiently  clear  and  distinct;  but  the  fourth,  which  comprehended  Thrace,  with  part 
of  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  some  neighbouring  provinces,  will  suffer  a  number  of 
variations. 

As  the  kingdom  of  Egyipt  was  subject  to  the  fewest  changes,  because  Ptolemy, 
who  was  established  there  as  a  governor  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  retained  the  pos- 
session of  it  ever  after,  and  left  it  to  his  posterity,  we  shall  therefore  consider  this 
prince  as  the  basis  of  our  chronology,  and  our  several  epochs  shall  be  fixed  from  him. 
The  third  volume  contains  the  events  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  under  the  first  four  kings  of  Egypt,  viz.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  who 
reigned  thirty-eight  years;  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  reigned  forty;  Ptolemy  Euerge- 
tes,  who  reigned  twenty-five;  and  Ptolemy  Philopator,  whose  reign  continued  seventeen. 
In  order  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  contained  therein,  I  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  give  the  principal  events   of  it  in  a  chronological  abridgment. 

Introductory  to  which,  I  must  desire  the  reader  to  accompany  me  in  some  reflec- 
tions, which  have  not  escaped  Monsieur  Bossuet,  with  relation  to  Alexander.  This 
prince,  who  was  the  most  renowned  and  illustrious  conqueror  in  all  history,  was  the 
last  monarch  of  his  race.  Macedonia,  his  ancient  kingdom,  which  his  ancestors  had 
governed  for  so  many  ages,  was  invaded  from  all  quarters  as  a  vacant  succession;  and 
after  it  had  long  been  a  prey  to  the  strongest,  it  was  at  last  transferred  to  another 
family.  If  Alexander  had  continued  peaceably  in  Macedonia,  the  grandeur  of  his 
empire  would  not  have  excited  the  ambition  of  his  captains,  and  he  might  have  trans- 
mitted the  sceptre  of  his  progenitors  to  his  own  descendants;  but,  as  he  had  not  pre- 
scribed any  bounds  to  his  power,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  destruction  of  his  house; 
and  we  shall  behold  the  extermination  of  his  family,  without  the  least  remaining 
traces  of  them  in  history.  His  conquests  occasioned  a  vast  effusion  of  blood,  and 
furnished  his  captains  with  a  pretext  for  murdering  one  another.  These  were  the 
eftects  that  flowed  from  the  boasted  bravery  of  Alexander,  or  rather  from  that  bru- 
tality, which,  under  the  glittering  names  of  ambition  and  glory,  spread  and  carried 
desolation,  fire  and  sword  through  whole  provinces  without  the  least  provocation,  and 
shed  the  blood  of  multitudes  who  had  never  injured  him. 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that  providence  abandoned  these  events  to  chance, 
but,  as  it  was  then  preparing  all  things  for  the  approaching  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah, it  was  vigilant  to  unite  all  the  nations  that  were  to  be  first  enhghtened  with  the 
gospel,  by  the  use  of  one  and  the  same  language,  which  was  that  of  Greece:  and  the 
same  Providence  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  learn  this  foreign  tongue,  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  such  masters  as  spoke  no  other.  The  Deity,  therefore  by  the  agency 
of  this  language,  which  became  more  common  and  universal  than  any  other,  facilita- 
ted the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  rendered  it  more  uniform. 

The  partition  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  among  the  generals  of  that 
prince,  immediately  after  his  death,  did  not  subsist  for  any  length  of  time,  and  hardly 
took  place,  if  we  except  Egypt,  where  Ptolemy  had  first  established  himself,  and  on 
the  throne  of  wtiich  he  always  maintained  himself,  without  acknowledging  any 
superior. 

This  partition  was  not  fully  regulated  and  fixed,  till  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in 
Phrygia,  *  wherein  Antigones  and  his  son  Demetrius,  surnamed  PoUorcetes,  were 
defeated,  and  the  former  Tost  his  life.  The  empire  of  Alexander  was  then  divided  into 
four  kingdoms  by  a  solemn  treaty,  as  had  been  foretold  by  Daniel.  Ptolemy  had 
Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  Coelosyria,  and  Palestine.  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  ob- 
tained Macedonia  and  Greece.  Lysimachus  acquired  Thi-ace,  Bithynia,  and  some  other 

*  A,  M.  3704,    Ant  J.  C.  300 
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pro\'inces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus;  and  Seleucus  had 
Syria,  and  all  that  part  of  Asia  Major  which  extended  to  the  other  side  of  the  Euphra- 
tes and  as  far  as  the  river  Indus. 

Of  these  four  kinc^doms,  those  of  Egypt  and  Syria  subsisted  almost  without  any 
interruption,  in  the  same  families,  and  throu<rh  a  long  succession  of  princes.  The 
kiuirdom  of  Macedonia  had  several  masters  of  different  families  successively.  That 
of  Thrace  was  at  last  divided  into  several  branches,  and  no  longer  constituted  one 
entire  bodv,  by  which  means  all  traces  of  regular  succession  ceased  to  subsist. 

1.  THE  KINGDOM  OF   EGYPT. 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  had  fourteen  manarchs,  including  Cleopatra,  after  whose 
death  those  dominions  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  All  these  princes 
had  the  common  name  of  Ptolemy,  but  each  of  them  was  likewise  distinguished  by  a 
surname.  They  had  also  the  appellation  of  Lagides,  from  Lagus,  the  father  of  that 
Ptolemy  who  reiirned  the  first  in  Egypt.  The  histories  of  six  of  these  kings  will  be 
found  in  the  thirdand  fourth  volume  of  this  work,  and  I  shall  give  their  names  a  place 
here,  with  the  duration  of  their  reigns,  the  first  of  which  commenced  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Ptolemy  Soter.     He  reissued  thirty-eight  years  and  some  months.* 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  reigned  forty  years,  including  the  two  years  of  his  reign 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.f 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  twenty-five  years.J 

Ptolemy  Philopator,  seventeen.§ 

Ptolemy  Epipiianes,  twenty-four.|| 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  thirty-four.H 

II.      THE    KINGDOM    OF    SYRIA. 

The  kingdom  of  Syria  had  twenty-seven  kings;  which  makes  it  evident,  their 
reigns  were  often  very  short;  and,  indeed,  several  of  these  princes  waded  to  the  throne 
through  the  blood  of  their  predecessors. 

They  are  usually  called  Seleucides,  from  Seleucus,  who  reigned  the  first  in  Syria. 
History  reckons  up  six  kings  of  this  name,  and  thirteen  who  are  called  by  that  of 
Antiochus;  but  they  are  all  distinguished  by  ditierent  surnames.  Others  of  them  as- 
sumed <hfi(3rent  names,  and  the  last  was  called  Antiochus  XIII.  with  the  surnames  of 
Epiphanes,  Asiaticus,  and  Commagenus.  In  his  reign,  Pompey  reduced  Syria  into  a 
Roman  province,  after  it  had  been  governed  by  kings  for  the  space  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  according  to  Eusebius. 

The  kings  of  Syria,  the  transactions  of  whose  reigns  are  contained  in  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes,  are  eight  in  number. 

Seleucus  Nicator.   He  reigned  twenty  years.** 

Antiochus  Soter,  nineteen.ft 

Antiochus  Theos,  fifteen.:}::!: 

Seleucus  CalUnicus,  twenty.§§     ' 

Seleucus  Ceraunus,  three.j||| 

Antiochus  the  Great;  thirty-six.UTI 

Seleucus  Philopator,  twelve.*t 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  brother  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  eleven.*^ 

III.      THE    KINGDOM    OF   MACEDONIA. 

Macedonia  frequently  changed  its  masters,  after  the  solemn  partition  had  been 
made  between  the  four  princes.*§  Cassander  died  three  or  four  years  after  that  par- 
tition, and  left  three  sons^  Philip,  the  eldest,  died  shortly  after  his  father.  The 
other  two  contended  for  the  crown  without  enjoying  it,  both  dying  soon  after  with- 
out issue. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Pyrrhus,  and  Lysimachus,  made  themselves  masters  of  all, 
or  the  greatest  part  of  Macedonia;  sometimes  in  conjunction,  and  at  other  times  sepa- 
rately.*|| 

After  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  possessed  himself  of  Macedonia,  but  did 
not  long  enjoy  it.*1I 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  having  slain  the  preceding  prince,  seized  the  kingdom  and  pos- 

*  A.  M.  3680.  Ant.  J.  C.  324. 
t  A.  M.  3718.      t  3758.      5  3783.     j|  3800.     1(3824.     **  3704.      ft  3724.     U  3743. 
JJ3758.     y||3778.    1^3731.    ♦+ 3817.    *|  3839.     *§  3707.      *j|  3710,     "^  3723. 
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sessed  it  alone  but  a  very  short  time,  having  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  with  the  Gauls, 
who  had  made  an  irruption  into  that  country.* 

Sosthenes,  who  defeated  the  Gauls,  reigned  but  a  short  time  in  Macedonia.t 

Antigonus  Gonatus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  obtained  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  kingdon  of  Macedonia,  and  transmitted  those  dominions  to  his  descend- 
ants, after  he  had  reimed  thirty-four  years.J 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Demef,rius,§  who  reigned  ten  years,  and  then  died, 
leaving  a  son  named  Philip,  who  was  but  two  years  old. 

Antigonus  Doson  reigned  twelve  years  in  the  quality  of  guardian  to  the  young 
prince.  1 1 

Pliilip,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus,  ascended  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  and  reigned  somethLiig  more  than  forty.H 

His  son  Perseus  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  about  eleven  years.**  He  was  defeat- 
ed and  taken  prisoner  by  Paulus  Emiiius;  and  Macedonia,  in  consequence  of  that 
victory,  was  added  to  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 

IV.    THE  KINGDOM  OF  THRACE  AND  BITHYNIA,  &C. 

This  fourth  kingdom,  composed  of  several  separate  provinces,  very  remote  from  one 
another,  had  not  any  succession  of  princes,  and  did  not  long  subsist  in  its  first  condi- 
tion; Lysimachus,  who  first  obtained  it,  having  been  killed  in  a  battle,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty  years,  and  all  his  family  being  exterminated  by  assassinations,  his  dominions 
were  dismembered,  and  no  longer  constituted  one  kingdom. 

Besides  the  provinces  which  were  divided  among  the  captains  of  Alexander,  there 
were  others  wliich  had  been  either  formed  before,  or  were  then  erected  into  different 
and  independent  Grecian  states,  whose  power  greatly  increased  in  process  of  time. 

KINGS  OF  BITHYNIA. 

While  Alexander  was  extending  his  conquests  in  the  East,  Zypethes  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia.tt  It  is  not  certahi  who  this  Zypethes  was, 
unless  we  may  conjecture  with  Pausanius,  that  he  was  a  Thracian.Jt  His  successors, 
however,  are  better  known. 

Nicomedes  I.§§  This  prince  invited  the  Gauls  to  assist  him  agamst  his  brother, 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  a  war. 

Prusias  I. 

Prusias  II.  surnamed  the  Hunter,  in  whose  court  Hannibal  took  refuge,  and  assist- 
ed him  with  his  counsels  in  his  war  against  Eumenes  II.  king  of  Pergamus.||  || 

Nicomedes  II.  was  killed  by  his  son  Socrates. 

Nicomedes  III.  was  assisted  by  the  Romans  in  his  wars  with  Mithridates,  and  be- 
queathed to  them  at  his  death  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  as  a  testimony  of  his  grati- 
tude to  them;  by  which  means  these  territories  became  a  Roman  province. 

KINGS  OF  PERGAMUS. 

This  kingdom  at  first  comprehended  only  one  of  the  smallest  provinces  of  Mysia,  on 
the  coast  of  the  ^gian  sea,  over  against  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

It  was  founded  by  Philatera,1I1f  a  eunuch,  who  had  been  a  servant  to  Docimus,  a 
commander  of  the  troops  of  Antigonus.  Lysimachus  confided  to  him  the  treasures 
he  had  deposited  in  the  castle  of  the  city  of  Pergamus,  and  he  became  master  both  of 
these  and  the  city  after  the  death  of  that  prince.  He  governed  this  little  sovereignty 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  and  then  left  it  to  Eumenes  his  nepheAV. 

Eumenes  I.  enlarged  his  principaUty,  by  the  addition  of  several  cities,  which  he 
took  from  the  kings  of  Syria,  having  defeated  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  in  a 
battle.*t    He  reigned  twelve  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Attalus  I.  his  cousin-german,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
after  he  had  conquered  the  Galatians;*t  and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity,  who  en- 
joyed it  to  the  third  generation.  He  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip, 
and  died  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years.     He  left  four  sons. 

His  successor  was  Eumenes  II.*§  his  eldest  son,  who  founded  the  famous  library  of 
Pergamus.  He  reigned  thirty-nine  years,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  brother  Attalus, 
in  the  quality  of  guardian  to  one  of  his  sons,  whom  he  had  by  Stratonice,  the  sister 

*  A.  M.  3724.      t  3726.      t  3728.       S  3762.       ll  3772.  %  3784. 

**  A.  M.  3824.    ft  A.  M.  3686.    U  Pausau.  1.  v.  p.  310.     U  A.  M.  3726.  fll)  A.  M.  3820. 
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of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia.  The  Romans  enlarged  his  dominions  considera- 
bly, after  the  victory  he  obtained  over  Antiochiis  the  Great. 

Attalus  II.*  espoused  Stratonice  his  brother's  widow,  and  took  extraordinary  care 
of  his  nephew,  to  whom  he  left  the  crown  after  he  had  worn  it  twenty-one  years. 

Attalus  Ill.t  surnamed  Philometer,  distinguished  himself  by  liis  barbarous  and  ex- 
travagant conduct.  He  died  after  he  had  reigned  five  years,  and  bequeathed  his 
riches  and  dominions  to  the  Romans. 

Aristonicus,t  who  claimed  the  succession,  endeavoured  to  defend  his  pretensions 
against  the  Romans;  but  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  reduced,  after  a  war  of  four 
years,  into  a  Roman  province. 

KINGS  OF  PONTUS. 

The  kingdom  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor  was  anciently  dismembered  from  the  mon- 
archy of  Pereia,  by  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  in  favour  of  Artabazus,  who  is  said, 
by  some  historians,  to  have  been  the  son  of  one  of  those  Persian  lords  who  conspired 
against  the  magi.§ 

Pontus  is  a  region  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  situated  partly  along  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine  sea  (Pontus  Euxinus,)  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  extends  from 
the  river  Halys,  as  far  as  Colchis.  Several  princes  reigned  in  that  country  since 
Artabazus. 

The  sixth  monarch  was  Mithridates  I.||  who  is  properly  considered  as  the  founder 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  his  name  was  assumed  by  the  generality  of  his  suc- 
cessors. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ariobarzanes,^  who  had  governed  Phrygia  under 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who  reigned  twenty-six  years. 

His  successor  was  Mithridates  II**  Antigones  suspecting,  in  consequence  of  a 
dream,  that  he  favoured  Cassander,  had  determined  to  destroy  him,  but  he  eluded  the 
danger  by  flight.  This  prince  was  called  Kxio-Tiis,  or  The  Founder,  and  reigned  thir- 
ty-five years. 

Mithridates  III.  succeeded  him,  added  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to  his  domin- 
ions, and  reigned  thirty-six  years.ft 

After  the  reigns  of  two  other  kings,  Mithridates,  the  great  grandfather  of  Mithri- 
dates the  Great,  ascended  the  throne,  and  espoused  the  daughter  of  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicus,  the  king  of  Syria,  by  whom  he  had  Laodice,  who  was  married  to  Antiochus 
the  Great. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pharnaces,|t  who  had  some  disagreement  with  the 
kings  of  Pergamus.  He  made  himself  master  of  Sinope,  which  afterwards  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 

After  him  reigned  Mithridates  V.  surnamed  Euergetes,  the  first  who  was  called 
the  friend  of  the  Romans,  because  he  had  assisted  them  against  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  third  Punic  war. 

He  was  succeeded  by  liis  son  Mithridates  VI.  surnamed  Eupator.§§  This  is  the 
great  Mithridates,  who  sustained  so  long  a  war  with  the  Romans,  and  reigned  sixty- 
six  years. 

KINGS   OF   CAPPADOCIA. 

Strabo  informs  us,  that  Cappadocia  was  divided  into  two  satrapies,  or  govern- 
ments, under  the  Persians,  as  it  also  was  under  the  Macedonians.  The  maritime 
part  of  Cappadocia  formed  the  kingdom  of  Pontus;  the  other  tracts  constituted  Cap- 
padocia, properly  so  called,  or  the  Cappadocia  Major,  which  extends  along  Mount 
Taurus,  and  to  a  great  distance  beyond  it.||  || 

When  Alexander's  captains  divided  the  provinces  of  his  empire  among  themselves, 
Cappadocia  was  governed  by  a  prince  named  Ariarathes.mi  Perdiccas  attacked  and 
defeated  him,  after  which  he  caused  him  to  be  slain. 

His  son  Ariarathes  re-entered  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  some  time  after  this  event, 
and  established  himself  so  eflectually,  that  he  left  it  to  his  posterity. 

The  generality  of  his  successors  assumed  the  same  name,  and  will  have  their  place 
in  tlie  series  of  tliis  history. 

*  A.  M.  3H45.  Ant.  J.  C.  159.  t  A.  M.  3R66.     Ant.  J.  C.  139.  }  A.  M.  3871.  Ant.  J.  C.  133. 
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Cappadocia,  after  ihe  death  of  Archelaus,  the  last  of  its  kings,  became  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire,  as  the  rest  of  Asia  also  did,  much  about  the  same  time. 

KINGS    OF    ARMENIA. 

Armenia,  a  vast  country  of  Asia,  extending  on  each  side  of  the  Euphrates,  was 
conquered  by  the  Persians;  after  which  it  was  transferred,  with  the  rest  of  the  em- 
pire, to  the  Macedonians,  and  at  last  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Romans.  It  was  govern- 
ed for  a  great  length  of  time  by  its  own  kings,  the  most  considerable  of  whom  was 
Tigranes,  who  espoused  the  daughter  of  the  great  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  and 
was  also  engaged  in  a  long  war  with  the  Romans.  The  kingdom  supported  itself 
many  years,  between  the  Roman  and  Parthian  empires,  sometimes  depending  on  the 
one,  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  till  at  last  the  Romans  became  its  masters. 

kings  of  epirus. 

Epirus  is  a  province  of  Greece,  separated  from  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  by  Mount 
Pindus.     The  most  powerful  people  of  this  country  were  the  Molossians. 

The  kings  of  Epirus  pretended  to  derive  their  descent  from  Pyrrhus  the  son  of 
Achilles,  who  established  himself  in  that  country,  and  called  themselves  ^acides, 
from  jEacus  the  grandfather  of  Achilles. 

The  genealogy  of  the  latter  kings,  who  were  the  only  sovereigns  of  tliis  country,  of 
whom  any  accounts  remain,  is  variously  related  by  authors,  and  consequently  must 
be  doubtful  and  obscure.* 

Arymbas  ascended  the  throne,  after  a  long  succession  of  kings;  and  as  he  was  then 
very  yoimg,  the  states  of  Epirus,  who  were  sensible  that  the  welfare  of  the  people 
depended  on  the  proper  education  of  their  princes,  sent  him  to  Athens,  which  was 
the  residence  and  centre  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  order  to  cultivate,  in  that  ex- 
cellent school,  such  knowledge  as  was  necessary  to  form  the  mind  of  a  king.  He 
there  learned  the  art  of  reigning,  and  as  he  surpassed  all  his  ancestors  in  ability  and 
knowledge,  he  was  in  consequence  infinitely  more  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  pep.- 
ple  than  they  had  been.f  When  he  returned  from  Athens,  he  made  laws,  establish- 
ed a  senate  and  a  magistracy,  and  regulated  the  form  of  the  government. 

Neoptolemus,  whose  daughter  Olympias  had  espoused  Philip  king  of  Macedon, 
attained  an  equal  share  in  the  regal  government  with  Arymbas,  his  elder  brother,  by 
the  credit  of  his  son-in-law.  After  the  death  of  Arymbas,  ^acides,  his  son,  ought 
to  have  been  his  successor;  but  Philip  had  still  sufficient  influence  to  procure  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  kingdom  by  the  Molossians,  who  established  Alexander  the  son  of 
Neoptolemus  sole  monarch  of  Epirus. 

Alexander  espoused  Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Philip,  and  marched  with  an  army 
into  Italy,  where  he  lost  his  life  in  the  country  of  the  Brutians. 

^acides  then  ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  without  any  associate  in  Epirus^ 
He  espoused  Phthia,  the  daughter  of  Menon  the  Thessalian,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  Deidamia,  and  Troias,  and  one  son,  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus. 

As  he  was  marching  to  the  assistance  of  Olympias,  his  troops  mutinied  against 
him,  condemned  him  to  exile,  and  slaughtered  most  of  liis  friends.  Pyrrhus,  who  was 
then  an  infant,  happily  escaped  this  massacre. 

Neoptolemus,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  but  whose  particular  extraction  is  little  known, 
was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  people  of  Epirus. 

Pyrrhus,  being  recalled  by  his  subjects  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  first  shared  the 
sovereignty  with  Neoptolemus,  but  having  afterwards  divested  him  of  his  dignity, 
he  reigned  alone. 
^  This  history  will  treat  of  the  various  adventures  of  this  prince.    He  died  in  the 
city  of  Argos,  in  an  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  it.J 

Helenus  his  son  reigned  after  him  for  some  time  in  Epirus,  which  was  afterwards 
united  to  the  Roman  empire. 

tyrants  op  heraclea. 

Heraclea  is  a  city  of  Pontus,  anciently  founded  by  the  Boeotians,  who  sent  a  colo- 
ny into  that  country  by  the  order  of  an  oracle. 

When  the  Athenians  having  conquered  the  Persians,  had  imposed  a  tribute  on  the 
cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  for  the  fitting  out  and  support  of  a  fleet,  intended  for 

•  Diod.  I.  xvi.  J*.  465.    Justin.  I.  viii.  c.  6.     Plut.  in  Pyrrho. 
t  Quanto  doctior  majoribus,  tanto  et  gratior  populo  fuit.— Justin.  I.  XT»i»  c.  3, 
t  A.  M.  3733.    Am.  J,  C.  271. 
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the  defence  of  the  common  liberty,  the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea,  in  consequence  of 
their  attachment  to  the  Persians,  were  the  only  people  who  refused  to  acquiesce  in  so 
just  a  contribution.*  Lamachus  was  therefore  sent  against  them,  and  he  ravaged 
their  territories;  but  a  violent  tempest  having  destroyed  his  whole  fleet,  he  beheld  him- 
self abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  that  people,  whose  natural  ferocity  might  well  have 
been  increased  by  the  severe  treatment  they  had  lately  received.  But  they  had 
recourse  to  no  other  vengeance  but  benefactions;  thej  furnished  him  with  troops  and 

Provisions  for  his  return,  and  were  willing  to  consider  the  depredations  which  had 
een  committed  in  their  country  as  advantageous  to  them,  if  they  acquired  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Athenians  at  that  price.f 

Some  time  after  this  event,:]:  the  populace  of  Heraclea  excited  a  violent  commotion 
against  the  rich  citizens  and  senators  who  having  implored  assistance  to  no  effect, 
first  from  Timotheus  the  Athenian,  and  afterwards  from  Epaminondas,  the  Theban, 
were  necessitated  to  recal  Clearchus,  a  senator,  to  their  defence,  whom  themselves 
had  banished;  but  his  exile  had  neither  improved  his  morals,  nor  rendered  him  a  bet- 
ter citizen  than  he  was  before.  He  therefore  made  the  troubles  in  which  he  found  the 
city  involved,  subservient  to  his  design  of  subjecting  it  to  his  own  power.  With  this 
view  he  openly  declared  for  the  people,  caused  himself  to  be  invested  with  the  high- 
est office  in  the  magistracy,  and  assumed  a  sovereign  authority  in  a  short  time. 
Being  thus  become  a  professed  tyrant,  there  were  no  kinds  of  violence  to  which  he 
had  not  recourse  against  the  rich  and  the  senators,  to  satiate  his  avarice  and  cruelty. 
He  proposed  for  his  model  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  who  had  established  his  power  over 
the  Syracusans  at  the  same  time. 

After  a  hard  and  inhuman  servitude  of  twelve  years,  two  young  citizens,  who 
were  Plato's  disciples,  and  had  been  instructed  in  his  maxims,  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  Clearchus,  and  slew  him;  but  though  they  delivered  their  country  from  the 
tyrant,  the  tyranny  still  subsisted. 

Timotheus,  the  son  of  Clearchus,  assumed  Ids  place,  and  pursued  the  same  conduct 
^r  the  space  of  fifteen  years.§ 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Dionysius,]]  who  was  in  danger  of  being  dis- 
possessed of  liis  authority  by  Perdiccas;  but  as  this  last  was  soon  destroyed,  Dionysius 
contracted  a  friendship  with  Antigonus,  whom  he  assisted  against  Ptolemy  in  the 
Cvprian  war 

He  espoused  Amastris,  the  widow  of  Craterus,  and  daughter  of  Oxiathres,  the 
brother  of  Darius.  This  alliance  inspired  him  with  so  much  courage,  that  he  assum- 
ed the  title  of  king,  and  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  addition  of  several  places 
which  he  seized  on  the  confines  of  Heraclea. 

He  died  two  or  three  years  before  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-three 
years,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter  under  the  tutelage  and  regency  of  Amastris.1T 

This  princes  was  rendered  happy  in  her  administration  by  the  affection  Antigo- 
nus entertained  for  her.  She  founded  a  city,  and  called  it  by  her  name;  after  which 
she  transplanted  thither  the  inhabitants  of  three  other  cities,  and  espoused  Lysima- 
chus,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus.** 

KINGS    OF   SYRACUSE. 

HiEROjtt  and  his  son  Hieronymus,  reigned  at  Syracuse;  the  first  fifty-four  years,  the 
second  but  one  year. 

Syracuse  recovered  its  liberty  by  the  death  of  the  last,  but  continued  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Carthaginians  ,which  Hieronymus  had  caused  it  to  espouse.+J  His  con- 
duct obliged  Marcellus  to  form  the  siege  of  that  city,  which  he  took  the  following 
year.§§     I  shall  enlarge  upon  the  history  of  these  two  kings  in  another  place. 

OTHER    KINGS. 

Several  kings  likewise  reigned  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  as  also  in  Thrace,    . 
Cyrene  in  Africa,  Paphlagonia,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania,  and  a  variety  of  other  pla- 
ces; but  their  history  is  very  uncertain,  and  tiieir  successions  have  but  Uttle  regularity. 

•  Justin.  1.  xri.  c.  3—5.    Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  390. 
t  Heraclieniea  honestiorem  beneflcii,  quam  ultionii  occasionem  rati,  instnictos  commeatibus  auxiliisque  dimit> 
tunt:bene  agrorum  suorum  populalionein  impen»am  existimantes,  si,  quos  hostes  habuerant, amicos  reddidis-. 
•  ent.— Justin. 

J  A.  M,  3640.    Ant.  J.  C«  3fi4.  §  A.  M.  3652.    Ant.  J.  C.  352.    Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  435. 

II  A.  M.3667.    Ant.  J.  C.  337.        Diod.  I.  xvi.  p.  478. 

1A.M.3706.    Ant.J.C.304.  *•  Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  833.  ttA,M.3735.    Ant.J.C.269. 

tt  A,_M.3789.    Ant.  J.  C.  215.  §}  A.  M.  3791.    Ant.  J.  C,  213. 
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These  circumstances  are  very  different  witli  respect  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Par- 
thians,  who  formed  themselves,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  into  such  a  powerful 
monarchy,  as  became  formidable  even  to  the  Roman  empire.  That  of  the  Bac- 
trians  also  took  its  rise  about  the  same  period;  I  shall  treat  of  each  in  their  proper 
places. 
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PLAN. 
I  shall  divide  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  Egyptians  into  three  parts.    The  first  contains  a  concise  descrip* 
tion  of  the  different  parts  of  Egypt,  and  of  what  is  most  remarkable  in  it;  in  the  second,  I  treat  of  the 
customs,  laws,  and  religion  of  the  Egj'ptians;  and  in  the  third,  I  give  the  history  of  theit  kings. 


PART  FIRST. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  EGYPT;   WITH  AN   ACCOUNT   OF  WHATEVER   IS  MOST  CURIOUS  AND  RE- 
MARKABLE   IN    THAT    COUNTRY. 

Egypt  comprehended  anciently,  within  the  limits  of  no  very  great  extent,  a  pro- 
digious number  of  cities,  and  an  incredible  number  of  inhabitants.* 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  on  the  south 
by  Ethiopia,  on  the  west  by  Libya,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Nile  runs  from  south  to  north,  through  the  whole  country,  about  two  hundred 
leases  in  length.  This  country  is  enclosed  on  each  side  with  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
which  very  often  leave,  between  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  the  river  Nile,  a  tract  of 
ground  of  not  above  half  a  day's  journey  in  length,t  and  sometimes  less. 

On  the  west  side,  the  plain  grows  wider  in  some  places,  and  extends  to  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  leagues.  The  greatest  breadth  of  Egypt  is  from  Alexandria  to  Da- 
mietta,  being  about  fifty  leagues. 

Ancient  Egypt  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  parts:  Upper  Egypt,  otherwise 
called  Thebais,  which  was  the  most  southern  part;  Middle  Egjrpt,  or  Heptanomis, 
so  called  from  the  seven  Nomi,  or  districts  it  contained;  Lower  Egypt,  which  in- 
cluded what  the  Greeks  call  Delta,  and  all  the  country  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  and 
along  the  Mediterranean  to  Rhinocolura,  or  Mount  Casius.  Under  Sesostris,  all 
Egypt  became  one  kingdom,  and  was  divided  into  thirty-six  governments  or  Nomi; 
ten  in  Thebais,  ten  in  Delta,  and  sixteen  in  the  country  between  both.J 

The  cities  of  Syene  and  Elephantina  divided  Egypt  from  Ethiopia,  and,  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  were  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire;  Claustra  olim  Ro- 
mani  impmi.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  ii.  cap.  61. 


CHAPTER  L 

THEBAIS. 

Thebes;  from  whence  Thebais  had  its  name,  might  vie  with  the  n  ilest  cities  in 
the  universe.  Its  hundred  gates,  celebrated  by  Homer,  are  universally  known,§  and 
acquired  it  the  surname  of  Hecatonpylos,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Thebes  in 
Boeotia.  Its  population  was  proportionate  to  its  extent;||  and,  according  to  history, 
it  could  send  out  at  once  two  hundred  chariots,  and  ten  thousand  fighting  men,  at 
each  of  its  gates.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  have  celebrated  its  magnificence  and 
grandeur,  though  they  saw  it  only  in  its  ruins;  so  august  were  the  remains  of  this 
city.H 

*  It  is  related,  that  under  Amasis,  there  were  twenty  thousand  inhabited  cities  in  Egj-pt.— Herod.  I.  ii.  c.  177, 
+  A  day's  Journev  is  24  easieru,  or  33  English  miles  and  a  qtiartcr.  X  Strab.  L  xvii.  p.  787, 

$  Horn.  XL  I.  yer.  381.  {{  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  816.  f  Tacit.  A&u.  1.  ii.  c.  60. 


100  DESCRIPTION 

In  the  Thebaid,  now  called  Said,  have  been  discovered  temples  and  palaces,  which 
are  still  almost  entire,  adorned  with  innumerable  columns  and  statues.*  One  palace 
especially  is  admired,  the  remains  of  which  seem  to  have  existed  purely  to  eclipse 
the  slorV  of  the  most  pompous  edifices.  Four  walks,  extending  farther  than  the 
eye  can  see,  and  bounded  on  each  side  with  sphinxes,  composed  of  materials  as  rare 
and  extraordinary  as  their  size  is  remarkable,  serve  as  avenues  to  four  porticoes,  whose 
height  is  amazing  to  behold.  And  even  they  who  have  given  us  the  description  of  this 
wonderful  edifice,  had  not  time  to  go  round  it,  and  are  not  sure  that  they  saw  above 
lialf;  however,  what  they  had  a  sight  of  was  astonishing.  A  hall,  which  to  all  ap- 
pearance stood  in  the  middle  of  this  stately  palace,  was  supported  by  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pillars,  six  fathoms  round,  of  a  proportionable  height,  and  intermixed  with 
obelisks,  which  so  many  ages  have  not  been  able  to  demolish.  Painting  had  dis- 
played all  her  art  and  magnificence  in  this  edifice.  The  colours  themselves,  which 
soonest  feel  the  injury  of  time,  still  remain  amid  the  ruins  of  this  wonderful  struc- 
ture, and  preserve  their  beauty  and  lustre;  so  happily  could  the  Egyptians  imprint  a 
character  of  immortality  on  all  their  works.  Strabo,  who  was  on  the  spot,  describes 
a  temple  he  saw  in  Egypt,  very  much  resembling  that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.f 

The  same  author,^  describing  the  curiosities  of  Thebais,  speaks  of  a  very  tamous 
statue  of*Memnon,  the  remains  of  which  he  had  seen.  It  is  said  that  this  statue, 
when  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  first  shone  upon  it  in  the  morning,  uttered  an  arti- 
culate sound-ll  And  indeed^Strabo  himself  was  an  ear-witness  of  this;  but  then  he 
doubts  whether  the  sound  came  from  the  statue. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MIDDLE  EGYPT,  OR  HEPTANOMIS. 

Memphis  was  the  capital  of  this  part  of  Egypt.  In  this  city  were  to  be  seen 
many  stately  temples,  especially  that  of  the  god  Apis,  who  was  honoured  here  in  a 
particular  manner.  I  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter,  as  well  as  of  the  pyramids,  which 
stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  and  rendered  it  so  famous.  Memphis  was 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile. 

Grand  Cairo,  which  seems  to  have  succeeded  Memphis,  was  built  on  the  other 
side  of  that  river.§  The  castle  of  Cairo  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  Egypt* 
It  stands  on  a  hill,  without  the  city;  has  a  rock  for  its  foundation,  and  is  surrounded 
with  walls  of  a  vast  height  and  solidity.  You  go  up  to  the  castle  by  a  way  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  and  which  is  so  easy  of  ascent,  that  loaded  horses  and  camels  get 
up  Avithout  difficulty.  The  greatest  rarity  in  tliis  castle  is  Joseph's  well,  so  called, 
either  because  the  Egyptians  are  pleased  with  ascribing  what  is  most  remarkable 
among  them  to  that  great  man,  or  because  there  is  really  such  a  tradition  in  the 
country.  This  is  a  proof,  at  least,  that  the  work  in  question  is  very  ancient;  and  it 
is  certainly  worthy  the  magnificence  of  the  most  powerful  kings  of  Egypt.  This 
well  has,  as  it  were,  two  stories,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  to  a  prodigious  depth. 
The  descent  to  the  reservoir  of  water,  between  the  two  wells,  is  by  a  stair-case 
seven  or  eight  feet  broad,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  steps,  and  so  con- 
trived, that  the  oxen  employed  to  throw  up  the  water,  go  down  with  all  imaginable 
ease,  the  descent  being  scarcely  perceptible.  The  well  is  supplied  from  a  spring, 
which  is  almost  the  only  one  in  the  whole  country.  The  oxen  are  continually  turn- 
ing a  wheel  with  a  rope,  to  which  a  number  of  buckets  are  fastened.  The  water 
thus  drawn  from  the  first  and  lowermost  well  is  conveyed,  by  a  little  canal,  into  a 
reservoir,  which  forms  the  second  well,  from  whence  it  is  drawn  to  the  top,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  then  conveyed  by  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  castle.  As  this  well  is 
supposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  co\mtry  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  indeed 
much  of  the  antique  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  I  thought  it  might  deserve  a  place 
among  the  curiosities  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Strabo  speaks  of  a  similar  engine,  which,  by  wheels  and  pulleys,  threw  up  the 
water  of  the  Nile  to  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill;  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of 
oxen,  a  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  were  employed  to  turn  these  wheels.^ 


1  nevenoi  s    i  raveis.     _  7  j-.in.  xvu.  p.  oua.  :fr.  oiu. 

II  Germanictis  aliis  quoqtie  miraculis  intt-ndit  nnimiim,  quorum,  piiicipua  fuere  Memnonis  saxea  efRgics, 
«ibi  radiis  lolif  icta  est  vucalem  sonum  reddens,  &c.— Tacit.  Annal.  1.  ii,  Ci  61.  §Thcvenot. 


^Lib.  x\  ii.  p.  807. 
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The  part  of  Egypt  of  which  we  now  speak  is  famous  for  several  rarities,  each  of 
which  deserves  a  particular  examination.  I  shall  mention  only  the  principal,  such  as 
the  obelisks,  the  pyramids,  the  labyrinth,  the  lake  of  Maoris,  and  the  Nile. 

SECT.  I.       THE    OBELISKS. 

Egypt  seemed  to  place  its  chief  glory  in  raising  monuments  for  posterity.   Its  obe 
lisks  formed  at  this  day,  on  account  of  their  beauty  as  well  as  height,   the  principal 
ornament  of  Rome;  and  the  Roman  power,  despairing  to  equal  the  Egvptians,  thought 
it  honour  enough  to  borrow  the  monuments  of  their  kings. 

An  obelisk  is  a  quadrangular,  taper,  high  spire  or  pyramid,  raised  perpendicularly, 
and  terminating  in  a  point,  to  serve  as  an  ornament  to  some  open  square;  and  is  very 
often  covered  with  inscriptions  or  hieroglyphics,  that  is,  with  mystical  characters  or 
symbols  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  conceal  and  disguise  their  sacred  things,  and  the 
mysteries  of  their  theology. 

Sesostris  erected  in  the  city  of  Heliopolis  two  obelisks  of  extreme  hard  stone, 
brought  from  the  quarries  of  Syene,  at  the  extremity  of  Egypt.*  They  were  each 
one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits  high,  that  is,  thirty  fathoms,  or  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet.t  The  emperor  Augustus,  having  made  Egypt  a  province  of  the  em- 
pire, caused  these  two  obelisks  to  be  transported  to  Rome,  one  of  which  was  after- 
wards broken  to  pieces.  He  dared  not  venture  upon  a  third,  which  was  of  a  mon- 
strous size.J  It  wa-s  made  in  the  reign  of  Ramises;  it  is  said  that  twenty  thousand 
men  were  employed  in  the  cutting  of  it.  Constantius,  more  daring  than  Augustus, 
caused  it  to  be  removed  to  Rome.  Two  of  these  obelisks  are  still  to  be  seen  there, 
as  well  as  another  a  hundred  cubits,  or  twenty-five  lathoms  high,  and  eight  cubits,  or 
two  fathoms  in  diameter,  Caius  Caesar  had  it  brought  from  Egypt,  in  a  ship  of  so  odd 
a  form,  that,  according  to  Pliny,  the  like  had  never  been  seen.§ 

Every  part  of  Egypt  abounded  with  this  kind  of  obelisks;  they  were  for  the  most 
part  cut  in  the  quarries  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  some  are  now  to  be  seen  half  finish- 
ed. But  the  most  wonderful  circumstance  is,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  should 
have  had  the  art  and  contrivance  to  dig,  even  in  the  very  quarry,  a  canal,  through 
which  the  water  of  the  Nile  ran  in  the  time  of  its  inundation;  from  whence  they  af- 
terwards raised  up  the  columns,  obehsks,  and  statues,  on  rafts||  proportioned  to  their 
weight,  in  order  to  convey  them  into  Lower  Egypt.  And  as  the  country  was  inter- 
sected every  where  with  canals,  there  were  few  places  to  which  those  huge  bodies 
might  not  be  carried  with  ease,  although  their  weight  would  have  broken  every  other 
kuid  of  engine. 

SEC.  II. THE    PYRAMIDS. 

A  PYRAMID  is  a  solid  or  hollow  body,  having  a  large,  and  generally  a  square  base, 
and  terminating  in  a  point.H 

There  were  three  pyramids  in  Egypt  more  famous  than  the  rest,  one  whereof  was 
justly  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world;  they  did  not  stand  very  far  from 
the  city  of  Memphis.**  I  shall  take  notice  here  only  of  the  largest  of  the  three. 
This  pyramid,  like  the  rest,  was  built  on  a  rock,  having  a  square  base,  cut  on  the  out- 
side as  so  many  steps,  and  decreasing  gradually,  quite  to  the  summit.  It  was  built 
with  stones  of  a  prodigious  size,  the  least  of  which  were  thirty  feet,  wrought  with 
wonderful  art,  and  covered  ^vith  hieroglyphics.  According  to  several  ancient  authors, 
each  side  was  eight  hundred  feet  broad,  and  as  many  high.  The  summit  of  the  py- 
ramid, wliich  to  those  Avho  viewed  it  from  below  seemed  a  point,  was  a  fine  platibrm, 
composed  of  ten  or  twelve  massy  stones,  with  each  side  of  that  platform  sixteen  or 
eighteen  feet  long. 

M.  de  Chazelles,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  went  purposely  to  the  spot  in 
1693,  gives  us  the  following  dimensions: 

Thesideofthesquareba.se        -        -        -        -        -         110  fathoms. 

The  fronts  are  equilateral  triangles,  and  therefore  }  12,100  square 

the  superfices  of  the  base  is  ^  fathoms. 

The  perpendicular  height  -        -        -        -        -         775  fathoms. 

The  solid  contents      -----       313,590  cubical  fathoms. 

*  Diod.  rib.  i.  p.  37. 
t  It  is  proper  to  observe,  once  for  all,  that  an  Egyptian  cubit,  according  to  Mr.  Greaves,  was  one  foot  nine 
incbes  and  about  three-fourths  of  our  measure. 

t  Plin.  I.  xxxvi.  c.  8,  9.  §  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c^  9. 

I!  Rafis  are  ;>ieces  of  flat  timber  put  together,  to  carr)'  goods  on  rivers. 

U  Herod.  I.  it.  c.  124,  5kc.    Diod.  I.i.  p.  39—41.    Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  12.  '»  Vide  Diod.  Sic. 
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A  ImndreJ  tliousand  men  were  constantly  employed  about  this  work,  and  were 
relieved  every  three  months  by  the  same  number.  Ten  complete  years  were  spent 
in  hewino-  out  the  stones,  either  in  Arabia  or  Ethiopia,  and  in  conveying  them  to 
Eijvpt;  and  twenty  years  more  in  building  this  immense  edifice,  the  inside  of  which 
contained  numberless  rooms  and  apartments.  There  were  expressed  on  the  pyra- 
mid, in  Eir\-ptian  characters,  the  sums  it  cost  only  for  garlic,  leeks,  onions,  and  other 
veo-etables^  lor  the  workmen;  and  the  whole  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  that  is,  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  French  Hvres;*  from  whence  it  was 
easy  to  conjecture  what  a  vast  sum  the  whole  expense  must  have  amounted  to. 

Such  were  the  lamous  Ei^yptian  pyramids,  which  by  their  figure,  as  well  as  size, 
have  triumphed  over  the  injuries  of  time  and  the  barbarians.  But  what  efforts  so- 
ever men  may  make,  their  nothingness  will  always  appear.  These  pyramids  were 
tombs;  and  there  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  the  middle  of  the  largest,  an  empty  sarcopha- 
gus, cut  out  of  one  entire  stone,  about  three  feet  deep  and  broad,  and  a  little  above 
six  feet  long.f  Thus,  all  this  bustle,  all  this  expense,  and  all  the  labours  of  so  many 
thousand  men,  ended  in  procuring  for  a  prince,  in  this  vast  and  almost  boundless  pile 
of  building,  a  little  vault  six  feet  in  length.  Besides,  the  kings  who  built  these  Yjyra- 
mids,  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  be  buried  in  them,  and  so  did  not  enjoy  the  se- 
pulchre they  had  built.  The  public  hatred  which  they  incurred,  by  reason  of  their 
unheard-of  cruelties  to  their  subjects,  in  laying  such  heavy  tasks  upon  them,  occasion- 
ed their  beino-  interred  in  some  obscure  place,  to  prevent  their  bodies  from  being  ex- 
posed to  the  tury  and  vengeance  of  the  populace. 

This  last  circumstance,]:  which  liistorians  have  taken  particular  notice  of,  teaches 
us  what  judgment  we  ought  to  pass  on  these  edifices,  so  much  boasted  of  by  the  an- 
cients. It  is  but  just  to  remark  and  esteem  the  noble  genius  which  the  Egyptians 
had  for  architecture;  a  genius  that  prompted  them  from  the  eariiest  times,  and  before 
they  could  have  any  models  to  imitate,  to  aim  in  all  things  at  the  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent; and  to  be  intent  on  real  beauties,  without  deviating  in  the  least  from  a  noble 
simplicity,  in  which  the  highest  perfection  of  the  art  consists.  But  what  idea  ought 
we  to  form  of  those  princes,  who  consider  as  something  grand,  the  raising  by  a  mul- 
titude of  hands,  and  by  the  help  of  money,  immense  structures,  with  the  sole  view  of 
rendering  their  names  immortal;  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  destroy  thousands  of  their 
subjects  to  satisfy  their  vain  glory?  They  differed  very  much  from  the  Romans,  who 
sought  to  immortalize  themselves  by  works  of  a  magnificent  kind,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  of  public  utility. 

Pliny  gives  us,  in  a  few  words,  a  just  idea  of  these  pyramids,  when  he  calls  them 
a  foolish  and  useless  ostentation  of  the  wealth  of  the  Egyptian  kings;  Re  gum  pecu- 
iiire  oiiosa  ac  stulta  ostentatio.  And  adds,  that  by  a  just  punishment,  their  memory 
is  buried  in  oblivion;  the  historians  not  agreeing  among  themselves  about  the  names 
of  those  who  first  raised  those  vain  monuments.  Inter  eos  non  constat  a  quibiis  fac- 
tcB  sint,  justissima  casii  ohliteraiis  tantce  vanitatis  auctoribus.§  In  a  word,  according 
to  the  judicious  remark  of  Diodorus,  the  industry  of  the  architects  of  those  pyra- 
mids is  no  less  valuable  and  praiseworthy  than  the  design  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
contemptible  and  ridiculous. 

But  what  we  should  most  admire  in  these  ancient  monuments,  is,  the  true  and 
standing  evidence  they  give  of  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  astronomy;  that  is,  in  a 
science  which  seems  incnpable  of  being  brought  to  perfection,  but  by  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  a  great  number  of  observations.  M.  de  Chazelles,  wlien  he  measured  the 
great  pyramfd  in  question,  found  that  the  four  sides  of  it  were  turned  exactly  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world;  and  consequently  showed  the  true  meridian  of  that 
place.  Now,  as  so  exact  a  situation  was  in  all  probability  purposely  pitched  upon  by 
those  who  piled  up  this  huge  mass  of  stones,  above  three  thousand  years  ago;  it  fol- 
lows, that  during  so  long  a  space  of  time,  there  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  heavens 
in  that  respect,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  in  the  poles  of  the  earth  or  the 
meridians.     Tliis  is  M.  de  Fontenelle's  remark,  in  his  eulosrv  of  M.  i 


de  Chazelles. 


SECT.    III. THE    LABYRINTH. 


What  has  been  said,  concernin;^  the  judgment  we  ought  to  form  of  the  pyra- 
mids, may  also  be  applied  to  the  labyrinth,  which  Herodotus,  who  saw  it,  assures  us 

*  About  8338,000.  t  Slrabo  mentions  this  sarcophagus,  lib.  xvii.  p.  808.  X  Diod.  lib.  i.  p.  40. 

i  Lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  12. 
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was  still  more  surprising  than  the  pyramids.*  It  was  built  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake  of  Moeris,  whereof  mention  will  be  made  presently,  near  the  town  of 
Crocodiles,  the  same  with  Arsinoe.  It  was  not  so  much  one  single  palace,  as  a  mag- 
nificent pile  composed  of  twelve  palaces,  regularly  disposed,  which  had  a  communica- 
tion \vith  each  other.  Fifteen  hundred  rooms,  interspersed  with  terraces,  were  ranged 
round  twelve  halls,  and  discovered  no  outlet  to  such  as  went  to  see  them.  There 
was  the  like  number  of  buildings  under  ground.  These  subterraneous  structures 
were  designed  for  the  burying-place  of  the  kings,  and  also,  (who  can  speak  this 
without  confusion,  and  without  deploring  the  blindness  of  man!)  for  keeping  the  sa- 
cred crocodile  which  a  nation,  so  wise  in  other  respects,  worshipped  as  gods. 

In  order  to  visit  the  rooms  and  halls  of  the  labyrinth,  it  was  necessary,  as  the 
reader  will  naturally  suppose,  for  people  to  take  the  same  precaution  as  Ariadne 
made  Theseus  use,  when  he  was  obliged  to  go  and  fight  the  Minotaur  in  die  laby- 
rinth of  Crete.     Virgil  describes  it  in  this  manner: 

Ut  quondam  Creta  fertur  labyrinthus  in  alia 
Parietibus  textum  caecis  iter  ancipitemque 
Mille  viis  habuisse  dolum,  qai  signa  sequendi 
Falleret  indepresnus  et  irremeabilis  errorf 
Hie  labor  ille  domus,  et  inextricabilis  error. 
Daedalus,  ipse  dolos  tecti  ambagesque  resolvit. 
Caeca  regens  file  vestigia^ 

And  as  the  Cretan  labyrinth  of  old. 

With  wand'ring  ways,  and  many  a  winding  fold, 

Inrolv'd  the  weary  feet  without  redress. 

In  a  round  error,  which  deny'd  recess: 

Not  far  from  thence  he  grav'd  the  wondrous  maze; 

A  thousand  doors,  a  thousand  winding  ways. 

SECT.  IV. THE    LAKE    OP   M(ERIS. 

The  noblest  and  most  wonderful  of  all  the  structures  or  works,  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  was  the  lake  of  Moeris;  accordingly,  Herodotus  considers  it  as  vastly  supe- 
rior to  the  pyramids  and  labyrinth.§  As  Egypt  was  more  or  less  fruitful  in  propor- 
tion to  the  inundations  of  the  Nile;  and  as  in  these  floods,  the  too  great  or  too  little 
rise  of  the  waters  was  equally  fatal  to  the  lands;  king  Moeris,  to  prevent  these  two 
inconveniences,  and  correct,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  irregularities  of  the  Nile, 
thought  proper  to  call  art  to  the  assistance  of  nature;  and  so  caused  the  lake  to  be 
dug,  which  afterwards  went  by  his  name.  This  lake  was  in  circumference  about 
three  thousand  six  hundred  stadia,  that  is,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  French 
leagues,  and  three  hundred  feet  deep.||  Two  pyramids,  on  each  of  Avhich  was  placed 
a  colossal  statue,  seated,  on  a  throne,  raised  their  heads  to  the  height  of  three  hun- 
dred feet,  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  while  their  foundations  took  up  the  same  space 
under  the  water;  a  proof  that  they  were  erected  before  the  cavity  was  filled,  and  a  de- 
monstration that  a  lake  of  such  vast  extent  was  the  work  of  man's  hands,  in  one 
prince's  reign.  This  is  what  several  historians  have  related  concerning  the  lake 
Moeris,  on  the  testimony  of  the  mhabitants  of  the  country.  And  M.  Bossuet,  the 
bishop  of  Meaux,  in  his  discourse  on  Universal  History,  relates  the  whole  as  fact. 
For  my  part,  I  will  confess  that  I  do  not  see  the  least  probabihty  in  it.  Is  it  possible 
to  conceive,  that  a  lake  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  in  circumference,  could 
have  been  dug  in  the  reign  of  one  prince?  In  what  manner,  and  where  could  the 
earth  taken  from  it  be  conveyed?  What  should  prompt  the  Egyptians  to  lose  the 
surface  of  so  much  land?  By  what  arts  could  they  fill  this  vast  tract  with  the  super- 
fluous waters  of  the  Nile?  Many  other  objections  might  be  made.  In  my  opinion, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  follow  Pomponius  Mela,  an  ancient  geographer;  especially  as 
Iiis  account  is  confirmed  by  several  modern  travellers.  According  to  that  author, 
this  lake  is  about  twenty  thousand  paces,  that  is,  seven  or  eight  French  leagues  in 
circumference.  Mceris  aliquando  campus,  nunc  locus,  viginti  millia  passuum  in  cir- 
cuitu  patensJ^ 

This  lake  had  a  communication  with  the  Nile,  by  a  great  canal  more  than  four 

*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  148.    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  42.    Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  13.    Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  811. 

t  iEneid,  1,  v.  588,  &c.  t  -^neid.  1.  v.  vi.  27,  &c. 

§  Herod.  I  ii.  c.  140.    Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  787.    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  47.    Plin.  1.  v.  c.  9.    Pomp.  Mela,  1. 1. 

II  Vide  Hei'od.  and  Diod.    Pliny  agrees  almost  with  them. 

%  Mela,  1.  i. 
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leagues  lonir,*  and  fifty  feet  broad.     Great  sluices  either  opened  or  shut  the  canal  and 
lake,  as  occasion  required. 

The  charge  of  opening  or  shutting  them  amounted  to  fifty  talents,  that  is,  fifty 
thousand  French  croAvns.f  The  fishing  of  this  lake  brought  to  the  monarch  im- 
mense sums;  but  its  chief  use  related  to  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  When  it  arose 
too  hio;]),  and  was  like  to  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  the  sluices  were  opened, 
and  tlie  waters,  haAing  a  free  passage  into  the  lake,  covered  the  lands  no  longer  than 
was  necessary  to  enrich  them.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  inundation  was  too  low, 
and  threatened  a  flimine,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  by  the  help  of  drains,  was 
let  out  of  the  lake,  to  water  the  lands.  In  this  manner,  the  irregularities  of  the  Nile 
were  corrected;  and  Strabo  remarks,  that,  in  his  time,  under  Petronius,  a  governor 
of  Egypt,  when  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  was  twelve  cubits,  a  very  great  plenty 
ensued;  and  even  when  it  rose  but  to  eight  cubits,  the  dearth  was  scarce  felt  in  the 
country;  doubtless,  because  the  waters  of  the  lake  made  up  for  those  of  the  inunda- 
tion, by  the  help  of  canals  and  drains. 

SECT.  v. THE    INUNDATIONS    OF    THE    NILE. 

The  Nile  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  Egypt.  As  it  seldom  rains  there,  this  river, 
which  waters  the  whole  country  by  its  regular  inundations,  supplies  that  defect,  by 
bringing,  as  a  yearly  tribute,  the  rains  of  other  countries;  which  made  a  poet  say  in- 
geniously. The  Egyptian  pastures^  how  great  soever  the  drought  may  be,  never  im- 
plore Jupiter  for  rain. 

"Te  propter  nullos  tellus  tua  postulat  imbres, 
Arida  nee  pluvio  supplicat  herba  Jovi."^: 

To  multiply  so  beneficent  a  river,  Egypt  was  cut  into  numberless  canals,  of  a  length 
and  breadth  proportioned  to  the  different  situations  and  wants  of  the  lands.  The 
Nile  brought  fertility  every  where  Avith  its  salutary  streams;  united  cities  one  with 
another,  and  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea;  maintained  trade  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  fortified  the  kingdom  against  the  enemy;  so  that  it  was  at  once  the  nour- 
isher  and  protector  of  Egypt.  The  fields  were  deHvered  up  to  it;  but  the  cities,  that 
were  raised  with  immense  labour,  and  stood  like  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
looked  down  with  joy  on  the  plains  which  were  overflowed,  and  at  the  same  time 
enriched,  by  the  Nile.  'v    ^ 

This  is  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  this  river,  so  famous  among  the 
ancients.  But  a  wonder  so  astonishing  in  itself,  and  which  has  been  the  object  of 
the  curiosity  and  admiration  of  the  learned  in  all  ages,  seems  to  require  a  more  parti- 
cular description,  in  which  I  shall  be  as  concise  as  possible. 

I.    THE    SOURCES    OF    THE    NILE. 

The  ancients  placed  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  mountains  of  the  moon  (as  they 
are  commonly  called,)  in  the  10th  degree  of  south  latitude.  But  our  modern  travel- 
lers have  discovered  that  they  lie  in  the  12th  degree  of  north  latitude:  and  by  that 
means  they  cut  off  about  four  or  five  hundred  leagues  of  the  course  which  the  anci- 
ents gave  that  river.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  great  mountain  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gojam  in  Abyssinia,  from  two  springs,  or  eyes,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, the  same  w^ord  in  Arabic  signifying  eye  and  founiain.  These  springs  are  thirty 
paces  from  one  another,  each  as  large  as  one  of  our  wells  or  a  coach  wheel.  The 
Nile  is  increased  with  many  riv^ulets  which  run  into  it;  and  after  passing  through 
Ethiopia  in  a  very  winding  course,  flows  at  last  into  Egypt. 

II.    THE  CATARACTS  OF    THE    NILE. 

This  name  is  given  to  some  parts  of  the  Nile,  where  the  water  falls  down  from 
the  steep  rocks.§    This  river,  which  at  first  glided  smoothly  along  the  vast  deserts 

*  Eiplity.five  stadia.  t  %  55,000. 

t  Seneca  (Nat.  Qusest.  1.  iv.  c.  2.)  ascribes  tl^se  verses  to  Ovid,  but  they  are  Tibullus's. 

§  Excipiunt  eum  (Nilum)  cataracts, nobilis  insigni  spectaculo  locus. Ilic  excitatis  priniiim  aquis,  quas 

sine  tninultu  leni  alveo  duxerat,  violeiitus  et  torrens  per  malignos  transitus  prosilit,  dissimilis  sibi tandemque 

eluctatus  obstantia,  in  vastam  altitiidinem  subito  destitutus  cadit,  cum  injrenti  circumjacentium  regionum 
strepitu;  quern  perferre  gens  ibi  k  I'ersis  collocata  non  potuit,  obtusis  assiduo  fragore  auribus,  et  ob  hoc  sedibus 
ad  quietiora  translatis.  Intermiracula  fluminis  incredibilem  incolarum  audaciam  accepi.  Bini  parvula  navigia 
conscL-iidunt,  quorum  alter  navem  regit,  alter  exhaurit.  Deinde  multum  inter  rapidam  insaniam  Nili  et  reci- 
procos  fluctus  volutati,  tandem  tenuissimos  caiiales  tenent,  per  quos  angusta  rapiura  eifugiunt:  et  cum  tolo 
ilumine  uHusi  navigmm  mens  manu  temperant,  magnoque  spectantium  metu  in  caput  nixi,  cum  jam  adplora- 
veris  mersosqu  atque  obnatos  tanti  mole  credideris,  long6  ab  eo  uiq  uem  ceciderant  loco navigaat,  tonnenti  modo 
nmiil.    Kto  mergit  cadeits  unda,«ed  plauis  aquis  tmdiu— Scncci  Nat.  Qucist.  1.  iv.  c.  2. 
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of  Ethiopia,  before  it  enters  Egypt,  passes  by  the  cataracts.  Then  growing  on  a 
sudden,  contrary  to  its  nature,  raging  and  violent  in  those  places  where  it  is  pent  up 
and  restrained;  after  having  at  last  broke  through  all  obstacles  in  its  way,  it  precipi- 
tates itself  from  the  top  of  some  rocks  to  the  bottom,  with  so  loud  a  noise  that  it  is 
heard  three  leagues  off. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  accustomed  by  long  practice  to  tliis  sport,  exhibit 
here  a  spectacle  to  travellers  that  is  more  terrifyino;  than  diverting.  Two  of  them  go 
into  a  little  boat;  the  one  to  guide  it,  the  other  lo  throw  out  the  water.  After  having 
lono-  sustained  the  violence  of  the  raging  waves,  by  managing  their  little  boat  very 
dexterously,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away  with  the  impetuous  torrent  as 
swift  as  an  arrow.  The  atii^ghted  spectator  imagines  they  are  going  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  precipice  down  which  they  fall;  when  the  Nile,  restored  to  its  natural  course, 
discovers  them  again,  at  a  considerable  distance,  on  its  smooth  and  calm  waters. 
This  is  Seneca's  account,  which  is  confirmed  by  our  modern  travellers. 

III.    CAUSES    OF    THE    INUNDATIONS    OF    THE    NILE. 

The  ancients  have  invented  many  subtle  reasons  for  the  Nile's  great  increase,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Seneca.*  But  it  is  now  no  longer 
a  matter  of  dispute,  it  being  almost  universally  allowed,  that  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile  are  owing  to  the  great  rains  which  fall  in  Ethiopia,  from  whence  this  river  flows. 
These  rains  swell  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  Ethiopia  first,  and  then  Egypt,  are  over- 
flowed; and  that  which  at  first  was  but  a  large  river,  rises  like  a  sea,  and  overspreads 
the  whole  country. 

Strabo  observes,  that  the  ancients  only  guessed  that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile 
were  owing  to  the  rains  which  tall  in  great  abundance  in  Ethiopia:  but  adds,  that 
several  travellers  have  since  been  eye-witnesses  of  it;t  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who 
was  very  curious  in  all  tilings  relating  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  having  sent  thither 
able  persons,  purposely  to  examine  this  matter,  and  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so 
uncommon  and  remarkable  an  effect. 

IV.    THE    time   and    CONTINUANCE    OF    THE    INUNDATIONS. 

Herodotus,^  and  after  him  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  several  other  authors,  declare 
that  the  Nile  begins  to  flow  in  Egypt  at  the  summer  solstice,  that  is,  about  the  end 
of  June,  and  continues  to  rise  till  the  end  of  September,  and  then  decreases  gradually 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November;  and  after  which  it  returns  to  its  chan- 
nel, and  resumes  its  wonted  course.  This  account  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  rela- 
tions of  all  the  moderns,  and  is  founded  in  reality  on  the  natural  cause  of  the  inunda- 
tion, viz.  the  rains  which  fall  in  Ethiopia.  Now,  according  to  the  constant  testimony 
of  those  who  have  been  on  the  spot,  these  rains  begin  to  fall  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  continue,  during  five  months,  till  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 
The  Nile's  increase  in  Egypt  must  consequently  begin  three  weeks  or  a  month  after 
the  rains  have  begun  to  fall  in  Abyssinia;  and,  accordingly,  travellers  observe,  that 
the  Nile  begins  to  rise  in  the  month  of  May,  but  so  slowly  at  the  first,  that  it  proba- 
bly does  not  yet  overflow  its  banks.  The  inundation  happens  not  till  about  the  end 
of  June,  and  lasts  the  three  following  months,  according  to  Herodotus. 

I  must  point  out  to  such  as  consult  the  originals,  a  contradiction  in  tills  place 
between  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  on  one  side;  and  between  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Soli- 
nus,  on  the  other.  These  last  shorten  very  much  the  continuance  of  the  mundation; 
and  suppose  the  Nile  to  retire  from  the  lands  in  three  months,  or  a  hundred  days. 
And  what  adds  to  the  difficulty  is,  that  Pliny  seems  to  ground  his  opinion  on  the  tes- 
timony of  Herodotus:  In  totum  autem  revocatur  JYilus  intra  ripas  in  libra,  ut  tradit 
Herodotus^  centesimo  die.    I  leave  to  the  learned  the  reconciling  of  this  contradiction. 

V.    the    HEIGHT  OF  THE    INUNDATION. 

The  just  height  of  the  inundation,  according  to  Pliny,  is  sixteen  cubits.§  When 
it  rises  but  twelve  or  thirteen,  a  famine  is  threatened;  and  when  it  exceeds  sLxteen, 
there  is  danger.     It  must  be  remembered,  that  a  cubit  is  a  foot  and  a  half.     The 

*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  19—27.    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  35—39.    Senec.  Nat.  Qusest.  1.  iv.  c.  t.  et  2. 
t  Lib.  xvii.  p.  789.  X  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  19.    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  32. 

§Justura  incrementuin  est  cubitorum  xvi.  Minores  aquas  iiou  omnia  rigant:  ainpliores  detinent,  tardies 
lecedendo.  Hae  serendi  tempora  absumunt  solo  madente:  ilte  non  dant  sitiente.  Utrumque  reputat  provincia. 
In  duodeeini  cubitis  famein  sentit,  in  iredecim  etianinura  esiuit:  quatuordecini  cubita  hilaritatem  afFcriint,  quin 
decim  securitatcm,  sexdecim  delicias.—Plin.  1.  v.  c.  9. 
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emperor  Julian  takes  notice,  in  a  letter  to  Ecdicius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  that  the  height 
of  the  Nile's  overflowing  was  fifteen  cubits,  the  20th  of  September,  in  362.*  The 
ancients  do  not  agree  entirely  with  one  another,  nor  with  the  moderns,  with  regard  to 
the  height  of  the  inundation;  but  the  difference  is  not  very  considerable,  and  may  pro- 
ceed, iTfrom  the  disparity  between  the  ancient  and  modern  measures,  which  it  is  hard 
to  estimate  on  a  fixed  and  certain  foot;  2.  from  the  carelessness  of  the  observers  and 
historians;  3.  from  the  real  ditierence  of  the  Nile's  increase,  which  was  not  so  great 
the  nearer  it  approached  the  sea. 

As  the  riches  of  Egypt  depended  on  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  all  the  circumstan- 
ces and  detferent  degrees  of  its  increase  were  carefully  considered;  and  by  a  long  series 
of  regular  observations,  made  during  many  years,  the  inundation  itself  discovered  what 
kind  of  harvest  the  ensuing  year  was  likely  to  produce.f  The  kings  had  placed  at 
Mempliis  a  measure  on  which  these  different  increases  were  marked:  and  from  thence 
notice  was  given  to  all  the  rest  of  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  which  knew,  by  that 
means,  beforehand,  what  they  might  fear  or  promise  themselves  from  the  harvest. 
Strabo  speaks  of  a  well  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  near  the  town  of  Syene,  made  for 
that  purpose 4 

The  same  custom  is  observed  to  this  day  at  Grand  Cairo.  In  the  court  of  a 
mosque  there  stands  a  pillar,  on  which  are  marked  the  degrees  of  the  Nile's  increase, 
and  common  criers  every  day  proclaim  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  how  high  it  is  risen. 
The  tribute  paid  to  the  grand  signior  for  the  lands,  is  regulated  by  the  inundation. 
The  day  on  which  it  rises  to  a  certain  height,  is  kept  as  a  grand  festival,  and  solemn- 
ized w^th  fire-works,  feasting,  and  all  the  demonstrations  of  public  rejoicing;  and  in 
the  remotest  ages,  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  was  always  attended  with  an  univer- 
sal joy  throughout  all  Egy}:)t,  that  being  the  fountain  of  its  happiness. 

The  heathens  ascribed  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  to  their  god  Serapis;  and  the 
pillar  on  which  was  marked  the  increase,  was  preserved  religiously  in  the  temple  of 
that  idol.§  The  emperor  Constantino  having  ordered  it  to  be  removed  into  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  the  Egyptians  spread  a  report^  that  the  Nile  would  rise  no 
more  by  reason  of  the  wrath  of  Serapis;  but  the  river  overflowed  and  increased  as 
usual  the  following  years.  JuUan,  the  apostate,  a  zealous  protector  of  idolatry,  caus- 
ed this  pillar  to  be  replaced  in  the  same  temple,  out  of  which  it  was  again  removed 
by  the  command  of  Theodosius. 

VI.  THE  CANALS  OF    THE  NILE,    AND  SPIRAL  PUMPS. 

Divine  Providence,  in  giving  so  beneficent  a  river  to  Egypt,  did  not  thereby  in- 
tend that  the  infiabitants  of  it  should  be  idle,  and  enjoy  so  great  a  blessing,  without 
taking  any  pains.  One  may  naturally  suppose,  that  as  the  Nile  could  not  of  itself 
cover  the  whole  country,  great  labour  was  to  be  used  to  facilitate  the  overflowing  of 
the  lands;  and  numberless  canals  cut,  in  order  to  convey  the  waters  to  all  parts. 
The  villages,  which  stood  very  thick  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  eminences,  had 
each  their  canals,  which  were  opened  at  proper  times,  to  let  the  water  into  the  coun- 
try. The  more  distant  villages  had  theirs  also,  even  to  the  extremities  of  the  king- 
dom. Thus  the  waters  were  successively  conveyed  to  the  most  remote  places. 
Persons  are  not  permitted  to  cut  the  trenches  to  receive  the  waters,  till  the  river  is  at 
a  certain  height,  nor  to  open  them  altogether;  because  otherwise  some  lands  would  be 
too  much  overflowed,  and  others  not  covered  enough.  They  begin  with  opening 
them  in  Upper,  and  afterwards  in  Lower  Egypt,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  in 
a  roll  or  book,  in  which  all  the  measures  are'  exactly  set  down.  By  this  means  the 
water  is  husbanded  with  such  care,  that  it  spreads  itself  over  aU  the  lands.  The 
countries  overflowed  by  the  Nile  are  so  extensive,  and  lie  so  low,  and  the  number  of 
canals  is  so  great,  that  of  all  the  waters  which  flow  into  Egypt  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  august,  it  is  believed  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  them  reaches  the  sea. 

But  as,  notwithstanding  all  these  canals,  there  are  abundance  of  high  lands  whicfi 
cannot  receive  the  benefit  of  the  Nile's  overflowing;  this  want  is  supplied  by  spiral 
pumps,  which  are  turned  with  oxen,  in  order  to  bring  the  water  into  pipes,  which 
convey  it  to  these  lands.  Diodoius  speaks  of  a  similar  engine,  called  Cochlea 
•SUlgyptia,  invented  by  Archimedes,  in  his  travels  into  Egypt.|| 

Vll.    THE    FERTILITY    CAUSED  BY   THE  NILE. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  soil  is  more  fruitful  than  in  Egypt; 
which  is  owing  entirely  to  the  Nile.     For  whereas  other  rivers,  when  they  overflow 

•Jul.  epist.  50.       t  Diod.  I.  i.  p.  33.         t^i!).  xvii.  i).  817;       f  Socialc.  1.  i.  c,  18.    Sorom. /. T.  c  3. 

lILib.i.  p.30.et.hb.  T.i).313. 
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lands,  wash  away  and  exhaust  their  vivific  moisture;  the  Nile,  on  the  contrary,  by  the 
excellent  slime  it  brings  along  with  it,  fattens  and  enriches  them  in  such  a  manner, 
as  sufficiently  compensates  for  what  the  foregoing  harvest  had  impared.*  The  hus- 
bandman, in  this  country,  never  tires  himself  with  holding  the  plough,  or  breaking 
the  clods  of  earth.  As  soon  as  the  Nile  retires,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  up 
the  earth,  and  temper  it  with  a  little  sand,  in  order  to  lessen  its  rankness;  after  which 
he  sows  it  with  great  ease,  and  at  little  or  no  expense.  Two  months  after,  it  is 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  corn  and  pulse.  The  Egyptians  sow  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, according  as  the  waters  recede,  and  their  harvest  is  in  March  and  April. 

The  same  land  bears,  in  one  year  three  and  four  different  kinds  of  crops.  Lettuces 
and  cucumbers  are  sown  first:  then  corn;  and,  after  harvest,  several  sorts  of  pulse, 
which  are  peculiar  to  Egypt.  As  the  sun  is  extremely  hot  in  this  country,  and  rains 
fall  very  seldom  in  it,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  earth  would  soon  be  parched, 
and  the  corn  and  pulse  burnt  up  by  so  scorching  a  heat,  were  it  not  for  the  canals  and 
reservoirs  with  which  Egypt  abounds;  and  which,  by  the  drains  from  thence,  amply 
supply  wherewith  to  water  and  refresh  the  fields  and  gardens. 

The  Nile  contributes  no  less  to  the  nourishment  of  cattle,  which  is  another  source 
of  wealth  to  Egjrpt.  The  Egyptians  begin  to  turn  them  out  to  grass  in  November, 
and  they  graze  till  the  end  of  March.  Words  could  never  express  how  rich  their  pas- 
tures are,"and  how  fat  the  flocks  and  beards  (which,  by  reason  of  the  mildness  of  the 
air,  are  out  night  and  day)  grow  in  a  very  little  time.  During  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  they  are  fed  with  hay  and  cut  straw,  barley  and  beans,  which  are  their  com- 
mon food. 

A  man  cannot,  says  Corneille  le  Bruyn  in  his  Travels,t  help  observing  the  admira- 
ble providence  of  God  to  this  country,  who  sends  at  a  fixed  season  such  great  quanti- 
ties of  rain  in  Ethiopia,  in  order  to  water  Egypt,  where  a  shower  of  rain  scarce  ever 
falls;  and  who  by  that  means  causes  the  driest  and  most  sandy  soil  to  become  the 
richest  and  most  fi:uitful  country  in  the  universe. 

Another  thin^  to  be  observed  here  is,  that  as  the  inhabitants  say,  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  the  four  following  months,  the  north-east  winds  blow  constantly,  in  order 
to  keep  back  the  waters,  which  would  otherwise  flow  too  fast;  and  to  hinder  them  from 
discharging  themselves  into  the  sea,  the  entrance  to  which  these  winds  bar  up,  as  it 
were,  from  them.     The  ancients  have  not  omitted  this  circumstance. 

The^same  Providence,  whose  ways  are  wonderful  and  .infinitely  various,  displayed 
itself  after  a  quite  different  manner  in  Palestine,  in  rendering  it  exceedingly  fruitful; 
not  by  rains,  which  fell  during  the  course  of  the  year,  as  is  usual  in  other  places;  nor 
by  a  peculiar  mundation  like  that  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt;  but  by  sending  fixed  rains  at 
two  seasons,  when  his  people  were  obedient  to  him,  to  make  them  more  sensible  of 
their  continual  dependence  upon  him.|  God  himself  commands  them,  by  his  servant 
Moses,  to  make  this  reflection.§  The  land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not 
as  tfie  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowest  thy  seed,  and  water- 
edst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs:  but  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a 
land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven.  After  this,  God 
promises  to  give  his  people,  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  obedient  to  him,  the  former 
and  the  latter  rain:  the  first  in  autumn,  to  bring  up  the  corn;  and  the  second  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  to  make  it  grow  and  ripen. 

VIII. THE    DIFFERENT    PROSPECTS    EXHIBITED    BY    THE   NILE. 

There  cannot  be  a  finer  sight  than  Egypt  at  two  seasons  of  the  year.||  For  if  a 
man  ascends  some  mountain,  or  one  of  the  largest  pyramids  of  Grand  Cairo,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  he  beholds  a  vast  sea,  in  which  numberless  towns  and 
villages  appear,  with  several  causeys  leading  from  place  to  place;  the  whole  interspers- 
ed with  groves  and  fruit  trees,  whose  tops  only  are  visible,  all  which  forms  a  delight- 
ful prospect.  This  view  is  bounded  by  mountains  and  woods,  which  terminate,  at 
the  utmost  distance  the  eye  can  discover,  the  most  beautiful  horizon  that  can  be  ima- 

fined.     On  the  contrary,  in  winter,   that  is  to  say,  in  the  months  of  January  and 
ebruary,  the  whole  country  is  like  one  continued  scene  of  beautiful  meadows,  whose 

*Ciimcffiteri  amnes  abluant  ten-aset  eviscei-ent,  Ni!u3  adeo  nihil  exedit  nee  abradit,  ut  contri  adjiciat vires. — 
Itajuvat  agios duabus ex  causis,et  qu6d  inundat,  et  qu6d  oblimat.— Senec.  Nat.  Quasst.  1.  iv.  c.  2. 

t  VoJ.ii.  X  Multiformis  sapientia,  Eph.liii.  10.  §  Deut.  xi.  10—13. 

II  Ilia  facies  pulcherrima,  est  cum  jam  se  in  agros  Nilus  ingessit.  Latent  campi,  opertaeque  sunt  valles:  oppf- 
da  insuiarum  modo  extant.  Nullum  in  Mediterraneis,  nisi  per  narigia,  commercium  est;  majorque  estlseutia 
in  gentibus,  quo  minus  terrarum  suarum  vident.— Senec.  Nat,  Qusest. ).  iv.  e.  2. 
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verdure  enamelled  wltli  flowers,  clmrms  the  eye.  The  spectator  beholds,  on  every  side, 
flocks  and  herds  dispersed  over  all  the  plains,  with  infinite  numbers  of  husbandmen 
and  irardeners.  Tlie  air  is  then  perlumed  by  the  great  quantity  of  blossoms  on  the 
oranSe,  lemon,  a  nil  other  trees;  and  is  so  pure,  that  a  wholesomer  or  more  agreeable 
is  noT  t'ound  in  the  world;  so  that  nature,  being  then  dead  as  it  were  in  all  other  cli- 
mates, seems  to  be  alive  only  for  so  delightful  an  abode. 

IX. THE  CANAL  FORMED  BY  THE  NILE,  BY  WHICH  A  COMMUNICATION  IS  MADE  BETWEEN 

THE  TWO  SEAS. 

The  canal,*  by  which  a  communication  was  made  between  the  Red  Sea  and  Me- 
diterranean, ought  to  have  a  place  here,  as  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  advantages 
which  the  Nile  procured  to  Egypt.  Sesostris,  or,  according  to  others,  Psammeticus, 
first  projected  the  design,  and  began  this  work.  Necho,  successor  to  the  last  prince, 
laid  out  inunense  sums  upon  it,  and  employed  a  prodigious  number  of  men.  It  is 
said,  that  above  six  score  thousand  Egyptians  perished  in  the  undertaking.  He  gave 
it  over,  terrified  by  an  oracle,  which  told  him  that  he  would  thereby  open  a  door  for 
barbarians,  (for  by  this  name  they  called  all  foreigners,)  to  enter  Egypt.  The  work 
was  continued  by  Darius,  the  first  of  that  name;  but  he  also  desisted  from  it,  on  his 
being  told,  that  as  the  Red  Sea  lay  higher  than  Egypt,  it  would  drown  the  whole 
country.  But  it  was  at  last  finished  under  the  Ptolemies,  who,  by  the  help  of  sluices, 
opened  or  shut  the  canal  as  there  was  occasion.  It  began  not  far  from  the  Delta, 
near  the  town  of  Bubastus.  It  was  a  hundred  cubits,  that  is,  twenty-five  fathoms 
broad,  so  that  two  vessels  might  pass  with  ease;  it  had  depth  enough  to  carry  the 
largest  ships,  and  was  above  a  thousand  stadia,  that  is,  above  fifty  leagues  long.  This 
canal  was  of  great  service  to  Egypt.  But  it  is  now  almost  filled  up,  and  there  are 
scarce  any  remains  of  it  to  be  seen. 


CHAPTER  III. 
liOWER    ECJYPT. 

I  AM  now  to  speak  of  Lower  Egypt.  Its  shape,  which  resembles  a  triangle,  or  delta 
A,  gave  occasion  to  its  bearing  the  latter  name,  which,  is  that  of  one  of  the  Greek  let- 
ters. Lower  Egypt  forms  a  kind  of  island;  it  begins  at  a  place  where  the  Nile  is  di- 
vided into  two  large  canals,  through  which  it  empties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean; 
the  mouth  on  the  right  hand  is  called  the  Pelusian,  and  the  other  the  Canopic,  from 
tlie  two  cities  in  their  neighbourhood,  Pelusium  and  Canopus,  now  called  Damietta 
and  Rosetta.  Between  these  two  large  branches,  there  are  five  others  of  less  note. 
The  island  is  the  best  cultivated,  the  most  fruitful,  and  the  richest  part  of  Egypt.  Its 
chief  cities,  very  anciently,  were  Heliopolis,  Heracleopolis,  Naucratis,  Sais,  Tanis, 
Canopus,  Pelusium;  and,  in  later  times,  Alexandria,  Nicopolis,  &c.  It  was  in  the 
country  of  Tanis  that  the  Israelites  dwelt. 

There  was  at  Sais  a  temjjle  dedicated  to  Minerva,t  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  Isis,  with  the  f()llowing  inscription:  I  am  whatever  hath  been,  and  is,  and  shall  be; 
and  no  mortal  hath  drawn  aside  my  veil. 

Hf,-liopolis,t  that  is,  the  city  of  the  sun,  was  so  called  from  a  ma;^nificent  temple 
there  dedicated  to  that  planet.  Herodotus,  and  other  authors  after  him,  relate  some 
particulars  concerning  the  phoinix  and  this  temple,  which,  if  true,  would  indeed  be 
very  wonderful.  Of  this  kind  of  birds,  if  we  may  believe  the  ancients,  there  is  never 
but  one  at  a  time  in  the  world.  He  is  brought  forth  in  Arabia,  lives  five  or  six  hun- 
dred years,  and  is  of  the  size  of  an  eagle.  His  head  is  adorned  with  a  shining  and 
most  beautiful  crest;  the  feathers  of  his  neck  are  of  a  gold  colour,  and  the  rest  of  a  pur- 
ple; his  tail  is  white,  intermixed  with  red,  and  his  eyes  sparkling  like  stars.  When 
he  is  old,  and  finds  his  end  approacliing,  he  builds  a  nest  with  wood  and  aromatic 
.spices,  and  then  dies.  Of  his  bones  and  marrow  a  worm  is  produced,  out  of  which 
another  phoenix  is  formed.  His  first  care  is  to  solemnize  his  parent's  obsequies, 
for  which  purpose  he  makes  up  a  ball  in  the  shape  of  an  e(vg,  with  abundance 
of  perfumes  of  myrrh,  as  lieavy  as  he  can  carry,  which  he  often  essays  beforehand; 

•  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  1 58.    Strab.  I.  xvii.  p.  804.    Plin.  1.  vi.  c.  29.    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  29. 
t  Plutar.  de  Isid.  p.  354. 
I  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  805,    Herod.  I.  ii.  c.  73,    Plin.  I.  x.  c.  2.    Tacit.  Ann.  1.  vi.  c.  28. 
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then  he  makes  a  hole  In  it,  where  he  deposits  his  parent's  body,  and  closes  it  care- 
fully with  myrrh  and  other  perfumes.  After  this  he  takes  up  the  precious  load  on 
his  shoulders,  and  flying  to  the  altar  of  the  sun,  in  the  city  of  Heliopolis,  he  there 
burns  it. 

Herodotus  and  Tacitus  dispute  the  truth  of  some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  ac- 
count, but  seem  to  suppose  it  true  in  general.  PliJiy,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very  he- 
ginning  of  his  account  of  it,  insinuates  plainly  enough,  that  he  looks  upon  the  whole 
as  fabulous;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  modern  authors. 

This  ancient  tradition,  though  grounded  on  an  evident  falsehood,  hath  yet  introdu- 
ced into  almost  all  languages,  the  custom  of  giving  the  name  of  phcEnix  to  whatever 
is  singular  or  uncommon  in  its  kind:  Rara  avis  in  ten-is*  says  Juvenal,  speakino*  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  an  accomplished  woman  in  all  respects.  And  Seneca  observes 
the  same  of  a  good  man.f 

What  is  reported  of  swans,  viz.  that  they  never  sing  but  in  their  expirino- moments, 
and  that  then  they  warble  very  melodiously,  is  likewise  grounded  merely  on  a  vulgar 
error;  and  yet  it  is  used,  not  only  by  the  poets,  but  also  by  the  orators,  and  even  the 
philosophers.  O  mutis  quoque  piscibus  donaiura  cycni,  si  libeat,  sojium,t  says  Ho- 
race to  Melpomene.  Cicero  compares  the  excellent  discourse  which  Crassus  made 
in  the  senate,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  to  the  melodious  singing  of  a  dying  swan. 
Ilia  tanquam  cycnea  fuii  divini  hominis  vox  et  oratio.  De  Orat.  1.  iii.  n.  6.  And 
Socrates  used  to  say,  that  good  men  ought  to  imitate  swans  who  perceiving  by  a  se- 
cret instinct,  and  sort  of  di\dnation,  what  advantage  there  is  in  death,  die  singing 
and  with  joy.  Providentes  quid  in  rnorte  honi  sit,  cum  cantu  et  voluptate  moriuntur. 
Tusc.  Qu.  1.  i.  n.  73.  I  thought  this  short  digression  might  be  of  service  to  youth; 
and  return  now  to  my  subject. 

It  was  in  Heliopolis,  that  an  ox,  under  the  name  of  Mnevis,  w^as  worshipped  as  a 
god.§  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  exercised  his  sacrilegious  rage  on  this  city;  burning 
the  temples,  demolishing  the  palaces,  and  destroying  the  most  precious  moniunents 
of  antiquity  in  it.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  some  obelisks  which  escaped  his  fury;  and 
others  were  brought  from  thence  to  Rome,  to  which  city  they  are  an  ornament  even 
at  tliis  day. 

Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  from  whom  it  had  its  name,  vied  al- 
most in  magnificence  with  the  ancient  cities  in  Egypt.  It  stands  four  days  jour- 
ney from  Cairo,  and  was  formerly  the  chief  mart  of  all  the  eastern  trade.  The  mer- 
chandizell  was  unloaded  at  Portus  Muris,*!!  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea;  from  whence  it  was  brought  upon  camels  to  a  town  of  Thebais,  called  Copht, 
and  conveyed  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  wliither  merchants  resorted  from  all 
parts. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  East-India  trade  has  at  all  times  enriched  those  who  car- 
ried it  on.  This  was  the  cMef  source  of  the  vast  treasures  that  Solomon  amassed, 
and  which  enabled  him  to  build  the  magnificent  temple  of  Jerusalem.  David,  by 
conquering  Idumsea,  became  master  of  Elath  and  Esiongeber,**  two  towns  situated 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  From  these  two  ports,  Solomon  sent  fleets  to 
Ophir  and  Tarshish,tt  which  always  brought  back  immense  riches.^  This  traffic,  af^ 
ter  having  been  enjoyed  some  time  by  the  Syrians,  who  regained  Idumasa,  passed 
from  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Tyrians.  These  got  all  their  merchandise  conveyed 
by  the  way  of  Rhinoculura,  a  sea-port  town,  lying  between  the  confines  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  to  Tyre,  from  whence  they  distributed  them  all  over  the  western 
world.  Hereby  the  Tyrians  enriched  themselves  exceedingly,  under  the  Persian  em- 
pire, by  the  favour  and  protection  of  whose  monarchs  they  had  the  full  possession  of 
this  trade.  But  when  the  Ptolemies  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Egypt,  they 
soon  drew  ail  this  trade  into  their  kingdom,  by  building  Berenice  and  other  ports  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  belonging  to  Egypt;  and  fixed  their  chief  mart  at 
Alexandria,  which  thereby  rose  to  be  the  city  of  the  greatest  trade  in  the  world.§§ 
There  it  continued  for  many  centuries  after;  and  all  the  traffic,  wliich  the  Tvestern 

*  Sat.  vi. 
t  Vir  bonus  tam  cito  nee  fieri  potest,  nee  intelligi— tanquam  phoenix,  semel  anno  quin^entesimo  nascitur.— 
Ep.  40. 
t  Od.  iii.  1.  iv.  §  Stiab.  1.  xrii.p.  805.  ||  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  781.  f  Or,  Myos  Hovmos. 

**  2  Sam.  viii.  14.  tt  1  Kings.  i\.  26. 

tt  He  gat  in  one  voyage  450  talents  of  gold,  2  Chron.  viii.  18,  which  amounts  to  fourteen  millions  three  hundred 
and  eighty-six  thousand  and  six  hundred  dollai-s.— Prid.  Connect,  vol.  I.  ad.  anu.  740,  note. 

§§Stiab.  1.  xvi.p.481. 
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parts  of  the  \vorld  from  tliat  time  had  with  Persia,  India,  Arabia,  and  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Africa,  was  wholly  carried  on  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  till  a  way  was  discovered,  a  little  above  two  hundred  years  since,  of  sailing  to 
these  parts  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  this,  the  Portuguese  for  some  time 
were  masters  of  this  trade;  but  noAV  it  is  in  a  manner  engrossed  by  the  English  and 
Dutch.  This  short  account  of  the  East-India  trade,  from  Solomon's  time  to  the  pre- 
sent age,  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Prideaux,* 

For  the  convenience  of  trade,  there  was  built  near  Alexandria,  in  an  island  called 
Pharos,  a  tower  which  bore  the  same  name.f  At  the  top  of  this  tower  was  kept  a  fire,  to 
light  sucli  ships  as  sailed  by  night  near  those  dangerous  coasts  which  were  full  of  sands 
and  shelves;  from  w^hence  all  other  towers  designed  for  the  same  use  have  been  called, 
as  Pharo  di  Messina,  &c.  The  famous  architect  Sostratus  built  it  by  order  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  who  expended  eight  hundred  talents  upon  it.:}:  It  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Some,  through  a  mistake,  have  commended 
that  prince,  for  permitting  the  architect  to  put  his  name  in  the  inscription  which  was 
fixed  on  the  tower  insteJid  of  his  own.§  It  was  very  short  and  plain,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  ancients.  Sostratus  Cnidius  Dexiphanis  F.  Diis  Servatoribus,  pro 
navigantibm:  i.  e.  Sostratus,  the  Cnidian,  son  of  Dexiphanes,  to  the  protecting  Aeif 
ties,  lor  the  use  of  sea-faring  people.  But  certainly  Ptolemy  must  have  very  much  un- 
dervalued that  kind  of  immortality  which  princes  are  generally  very  fond  of,  to  suffer 
that  his  name  should  not  be  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  an  edifice  so  ca- 
pable of  immortalizing  him.  What  we  read  in  Lucian  concerning  this  matter^  deprives 
r  tolemy  of  a  modesty,  which  indeed  would  be  very  ill  placed  here.  This  author  in- 
forms us  that  Sostratus,  to  engross  the  whole  glory  of  that  noble  structure  to  himself, 
caused  the  inscription  with  his  own  name  to  be  carved  in  the  marble,  which  he  after- 
wards covered  with  lime,  and  thereupon  put  the  king's  name.  The  lime  soon  mouldered 
away:  and  by  that  means,  instead  of  procuring  the  architect  the  honour  with  which  he 
had  flattered  himself,  served  only  to  discover  to  future  ages  his  mean  fraud  and  ridicu- 
lous vanity.II 

Riches  failed  not  to  bring  into  this  city,  as  they  usually  do  in  all  places,  luxury  and 
hcentiousness;  so  that  the  Alexandrian  voluptuousness  became  a  proverb.H  In  this 
city  arts  and  sciences  were  also  industriously  cultivated;  witness  that  stately  edifice, 
surnamed  the  Museum,  where  the  literati  used  to  meet,  and  were  maintained  at  tlie 
public  expense:  and  the  famous  library,  which  was  augmented  considerably  by  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  and  which,  by  the  munificence  of  the  kings,  his  successors,  at  last 
contained  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes.  In  Caesar's  wars  with  the  Alexandri- 
ans,** part  of  this  library,  situate  in  the  Bruchion,tt  which  consisted  of  four  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  was  unliappily  consumed  by  fire. 


PART  SECOND. 

OF    THE    MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS    OF    THE    EGYYPTIANS. 

Egtpt  was  ever  considered  by  all  the  ancients  as  the  most  renowned  school  for  wis- 
dom and  politics,  and  the  source  from  whence  most  arts  and  sciences  were  derived. 
This  kingdom  bestowed  its  noblest  labours  and  finest  arts  on  the  improvement  of 
mankind;  and  Greece  w^as  so  sensible  of  this,  that  its  most  illustrious  men,  as  Homer, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  even  its  great  legislators,  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  with  many  more 
whom  it  is  needless  to  mention,  travelled  into  Egypt  to  complete  their  studies,  and 
draw  from  that  fountain  whatever  was  most  rare  and  valuable  in  every  kind  of  learn- 
ing. God  himself  has  given  this  kingdom  a  glorious  testimony.  When  praising 
Moses,  he  says  of  him,  that  He  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.it 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Egypt,  I  shall  confine  myself 
pnncipally  to  these  particulars-  its  kings  and  government;  priests  and  religion;  sol- 
diers and  war;  sciences,  arts,  and  trades. 

*,:.■  V   .*^^'^l'l!'*P*^".  .  t  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  791.    Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  12, 

J  Kight  hundred  thousand  crowns,  or  almost  eijj^ht  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  dollars. 
5  >la},'i.o  ammo  Ptolemsei  re^s,  quod  in  eapemiiseritSostrati  Cnidiiarchitectistructuraenomeninscribi.— Plin. 
II  De  Scribeiul.  Hist.  p.  706.  ^  Ne  Alexandrinis  quidem  permittenda  deliciis.-Quintil. 

•*  Plut  in  Caes.  p.  7.31.    Seneca  de  tianquill.  anim.  C.  ix, 
TT  A  quarter  or  division  of  the  citj'  of  Alexandria.  j^\  Acts  vii.  22. 
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The  reader  must  not  be  surprised,  if  he  sometimes  finds,  in  the  customs  I  take 
notice  of,  a  kind  of  contradiction.  Tliis  circumstance  is  owing,  eitlier  to  the  dit- 
terence  of  countries  and  nations  which  did  not  ahvays  follow  the  same  usages,  or  to 
the  different  way  of  thinking  of  the  historians  whom  I  copy. 


CHAPTER  I. 


CONCERNING  THE  KINGS  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  first  people  who  rightly  understood  the  rules  of  govern- 
ment. A  nation  so  grave  and  serious,  immediately  perceived,  that  the  true  end  of 
politics  is  to  make  life  easy,  and  a  people  happy. 

The  kingdom  was  hereditary;  but,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  Egyptian  princes 
conducted  themselves  in  a  different  manner  from  what  is  usually  seen  in  other  mo- 
narchies, where  the  prince  acknowledges  no  other  rule  of  his  actions  but  his  own 
arbitrary  will  and  pleasure.*  But  here,  kings  were  under  greater  restraint  than  their 
subjects.  They  had  some  particular  ones,  digested  by  a  former  monarch,  that  com- 
posed part  of  those  books  Avhich  the  Egyptians  called  sacred.  Thus,  every  thing 
being  settled  by  ancient  custom,  they  never  sought  to  live  in  a  different  way  irora 
their  ancestors. 

No  slave  nor  foreigner  was  admitted  into  the  immediate  service  of  the  piince; 
such  a  post  was  too  important  to  be  entrusted  to  any  persons,  except  those  who  were 
the  most  distinguished  by  their  birth,  and  had  received  the  most  excellent  education; 
to  the  end  that,  as  they  had  the  Uberty  of  approaching  the  king's  person  day  and 
night,  he  might,  from  men  so  qualified,  hear  nothing  which  was  unbecoming  the 
royal  majesty;  or  have  any  sentiments  instilled  into  him,  but  such  as  were  of  a  noble 
and  generous  kind.  For,  adds  Diodorus,  it  is  very  rarely  seen,  that  kings  fly  out 
into  any  vicious  excess  unless  those  who  approach  them  approve  their  irregularities, 
or  serve  as  instruments  to  their  passions. 

The  kings  of  Egypt  freely  permitted,  not  only  the  quality  and  proportion  of  their 
eatables  and  liquids  to  be  prescribed  them,  (a  thing  customary  in  Egypt,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  all  sober,  and  whose  air  inspired  frugality;)  but  even  that  all  their 
hours,  and  almost  every  action,  should  be  under  the  regulation  of  the  laws. 

In  the  morning,  at  day-break,  when  the  head  is  clearest,  and  the  thoughts  most 
unperplexed,  they  read  the  several  letters  they  received,  to  form  a  more  just  and 
distinct  idea  of  the  affairs  which  were  to  come  under  their  consideration  that  day. 

As  soon  as  they  were  dressed,  they  went  to  the  daily  sacrifice  performed  in  the 
temple;  where,  surrounded  with  their  whole  court;,  and  the  victims  placed  before  the 
altar,  they  assisted  at  the  prayer  pronounced  aloud  by  the  high  priest,  in  which  he 
asked  of  the  gods  health  and  all  other  blessings  for  the  king,  because  he  governed  his 
people  with  clemency  and  justice,  and  made  the  laws  of  his  kingdom  the  rule  and 
standard  of  his  actions.  The  high-priest  entered  into  a  long  detail  of  his  royal  vir- 
tues; observing  that  he  was  religious  to  the  gods,  affable  to  men,  moderate,  just,  mag- 
nanimous, sincere;  an  enemy  to  falsehood,  liberal,  master  of  his  passions,  punishing 
crimes  with  the  utmost  lenity,  but  boundless  in  rewarding  merit.  He  never  spoke  of 
the  faults  which  kings  might  be  guilty  of,  but  supposed  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
never  committed  any,  except  by  surprise  or  ignorance;  and  loaded  with  imprecations 
such  of  their  ministers  as  gave  them  ill  counsel,  and  suppressed  or  disguised  the 
truth.  Such  were  the  methods  of  conveying  instruction  to  their  kings.  It  was 
thought  that  reproaches  would  only  sour  their  tempers;  and  that  the  most  effectual 
method  to  inspire  them  with  virtue,  w^ould  be  to  point  out  to  them  their  duty  in 
praises  conformable  to  the  sense  of  the  laws,  and  pronounced  in  a  solemn  manner 
before  ihe  gods.  After  the  prayers  and  sacrifice  were  ended,  the  counsels  and  ac- 
tions of  gi'eat  men  were  read  to  the  king  out  of  the  sacred  books,  in  order  that  he 
might  govern  his  dommions  according  to  their  maxims,  and  maintain  the  laws  wliich 
had  made  his  predecessors  and  their  subjects  so  happy. 

1  have  already  observed,  that  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  both  eatables  and 
liquids  were  prescribed  by  the  laws  to  the  king;  his  table  was  covered  with  nothing 

*  Dioi  1.  i.  p.  63,  &c 
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but  the  most  common  food,  because  eating  in  Egypt  was  designed  not  to  please  the 
palate,  but  to  satisly  the  cravings  of  nature.  One  would  have  concluded,  (observes 
the  historian,)  tliat  these  rules  had  been  laid  down  by  some  able  physician,  who  was 
attentive  only  to  the  health  of  the  prince,  rather  than  by  a  legislator.  The  same  sim- 
plicity was  seen  in  all  other  things;  and  we  read  in  Plutarch,  of  a  temple  in  Thebes, 
which  had  one  of  its  pillars  mscribed  with  imprecations  against  that  king  who  first 
introduced  profusion  and  luxury  into  Eg^'pt.* 

The  principal  duty  of  kings,  and  their  most  essential  function,  is  the  administer- 
ing of  justice  to  theu'  subjects.  Accordingly,  the  kings  of  Egypt  cultivated  more 
immediately  this  duty;  convinced  that  on  this  depended  not  only  the  ease  and  com- 
fort of  indiv-iduals,  but  the  happiness  of  the  state;  which  would  be  a  herd  of  robbers, 
rather  than  a  kingdom^  should  the  weak  be  unprotected,  and  the  powerful  enabled 
by  their  riches  and  influence,  to  commit  crimes  with  impunity. 

Thirty  judges  were  selected  out  of  the  principal  cities,  to  form  a  body  for  dispens- 
ing justice  through  the  whole  kingdom.  The  prince,  in  filling  these  vacancies,  chose 
such  as  were  most  renowned  for  their  honesty,  and  put  at  their  head  him  who  was 
most  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and  love  of  the  laws,  and  was  had  in  the  most 
universal  esteem.  By  his  bounty,  they  had  revenues  assigned  them,  to  the  end  that, 
being  freed  from  domestic  cares,  they  might  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  execution 
of  the  laws.  Thus,  honourably  maintained  by  the  generosity  of  the  prince,  they 
admiliistered  gratuitously  to  the  people,  that  justice  to  which  they  have  a  natural 
right,  and  which  ou^ht  to  be  equally  open  to  all;  and,  in  some  sense,  to  the  poor 
more  than  the  rich,  because  the  latter  find  a  support  within  themselves;  whereas  the 
very  condition  of  the  former  exposes  them  more  to  injuries,  and  therefore  calls  louder 
for  the  protection  of  the  laws.  To  guard  against  surprise,  aflairs  were  transacted  by 
writing  in  the  assemblies  of  these  judges.  That  false  eloquence  was  dreaded,  wliich 
dazzles  the  mind,  and  moves  the  passions.  Truth  could  not  be  expressed  with  too 
much  plainness,  as  it  was  to  have  the  only  sway  in  judgments;  because  in  that  alone 
the  rich  and  poor,  the  powerful  and  weak,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  were  to  find 
relief  and  security.  'Ilie  president  of  this  senate  wore  a  collar  of  gold  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  at  wiiich  hung  a  figure  represented  blind,  this  being  called  the  emblem 
of  truth.  When  the  president  put  this  collar  on,  it  was  understood  as  a  signal  to 
enter  upon  business.  He  touched  the  party  with  it  who  was  to  gain  his  cause,  and 
this  was  the  Ibrm  of  passing  sentence. 

The  most  excellent  circumstance  in  the  laws  of  the  Egyptians,  was,  that  every 
individual,  from  his  infancy,  was  nurtured  in  the  strictest  observance  of  them.  A 
new  custom  in  Egypt  was  a  kind  of  miracle.f  All  things  there  ran  in  the  old  chan- 
nel; and  the  exactness  with  which  little  matters  were  adhered  to,  preserved  those  of 
more  importance;  consequently  no  nation  ever  preserved  their  laws  and  customs 
longer  than  the  Egyptians. 

Wilful  murder  was  punished  with  death,  whatever  might  be  the  condition  of  the 
murdered  person,  whether  he  was  free-born  or  otherwise.^  In  this  the  humanity  and 
equity  of  the  Egyptians  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Romans,  who  gave  the  master 
an  absolute  power  as  to  life  and  death  over  his  slave.  The  emperor  Adrian,  indeed, 
abolished  this  law,  Irom  an  opmion,  that  an  abuse  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  reformed, 
let  Its  antiquiiy  or  authority  be  ever  so  great. 

Perjury  was  also  punished  with  death,  because  that  crime  attacks  both  the  gods, 
whose  majesty  is  trampled  upon  by  invoking  their  name  to  a  false  oath,  and  men,  by 
^''^^     ? ,  ^*^  strongest  tie  of  liuman  society,  viz:  sincerity  and  honesty.§ 

Ihclalse  accuser  was  condemned  to  undergo  the  punishment  wliich  the  person 
accused  was  to  suffer,  had  the  accusation  been  proved.|| 

He  who  had  neglected  or  refused  to  save  a  man's  life  when  attacked,  was  punished 
as  rigorously  as  the  assassm;  but  if  the  unfortunate  person  could  not  be  succoured, 
the  ottender  was^at  least  to  be  impeached,  and  penalties  were  decreed  for  any  neglect 
ot  ttus  k'nd.ll  1  hus  the  subjects  were  a  guard  and  protection  to  one  another;  and 
ttie  whole  body  o    the  community  united  against  the  designs  of  the  bad. 

iNo  man  was  allowed  to  be  useless  to  the  state;  but  every  man  was  obliged  to  enter 
his  name  and  place  of  abode  in  a  public  register,  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 

•  De  I,id.  et  Oiir.  p.  354.         t  Plut.  in  Tim.  p.  e,66.  j  oiod.  1.  i.  p.  ro;  5P«ge  69;  ||  Idem. 

H  Diod.  I.  i.  p.  fi9. 
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magistrate,  and  to  state  his  profession,  and  means  of  support.*    If  he  gave  a  fiilse 
account  of  himself,  he  was  immediately  put  to  death. 

To  prevent  the  borrowing  of  money,  tiie  parent  of  sloth,  frauds,  and  chicane,  king 
Asychus  made  a  very  judicious  laiv.t  The  wisest  and  best  regulated  states,  as 
Atnens  and  Rome,  ever  Ibund  insuperable  dilRculdes,  in  contriving  a  just  medium  to 
restrain,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cruelty  of  the  creditor  in  the  exaction  of  his  loan;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  knavery  of  the  debtor,  who  refused  or  neglected  to  pay  his  debts. 
Now,  Egypt  took  a  wise  course  on  diis  occasion;  and  v/ithout  doing  an  injury  to  the 
personal  hberty  of  its  inhabitants,  or  ruining  their  lamiiies,  pursued  the  debtor  with 
incessant  fears  of  infamy  in  case  he  were  dislionest.  No  man  was  permitted  to  bor- 
row money  without  pawning  to  the  creditor  the  body  of  his  father,  which  every  Egyp- 
tian embalmed  with  great  care;  and  kept  reverentially  in  his  liou.se,  (as  will  be"  observ- 
ed m  the  sequel,)  and  therefore  might  easily  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another. 
But  it  was  equally  impious  and  infamous  not  to  redeem  soon  so  precious  a  pledge;  and 
he  who  died  without  having  discliarged  this  duty,  was  deprived  of  the  customary 
honour  paid  to  the  dead.| 

Diodorus  remarks  an  error  committed  by  some  of  the  Grecian  legislators.§  They 
forbid,  for  instance,  the  taking  away  (to  satisfy  debts)  the  horses,  ploughs,  and  other 
implements  of  husbandry  employed  by  peasants;  judging  it  inhuman  to  reduce,  by 
this  security,  these  poor  men  to  an  impossibility  of  discharging  their  debts,  and  get- 
ting their  bread:  but  at  the  same  time  they  permitted  the  creditor  to  imprison  the  pea- 
sants themselves,  who  alone  were  capable  of  using  these  implements;  which  exposed 
them  to  the  same  inconveniences,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  the  government  of 
persons  who  belong,  and  are  necessary  to  it;  who  labour  for  the  public  emolument, 
and  over  whose  person  no  private  man  has  any  right. 

Polygamy  was  allowed  in  Egypt,  except  to  priests,  who  could  marry  but  one  wo- 
man. ||  Whatever  was  the  condition  of  the  woman,  whether  she  was  ti-ee  or  a  slave, 
her  children  w^ere  deemed  free  and  legitimate. 

One  custom  that  was  practised  in  E^ypt,  shows  the  profound  darkness  into  which 
such  nations  as  were  most  celebrated  ibr  their  wisdom  have  been  plunged;  and  this 
is  the  marriage  of  brothers  with  their  sisters,  which  was  not  only  authorized  by  the 
laws,  but  even,  in  some  measure,  was  a  part  of  their  religion,  from  the  example*^  and 
practice  of  such  of  their  gods  as  had  been  the  most  anciently  and  universally  adored 
in  Egypt,  that  is,  Osiris  and  Isis.11 

A  very  great  respect  was  there  paid  to  old  age.  The  young  were  obliged  to  rise 
up  for  the  old,  and  on  every  occasion  to  resigii"  to  them  the  most  honom-able  seat. 
The  Spartans  borrowed  this  law  il'om  the  Egyptians.** 

The  virtue  in  the  highest  esteem  among  the  Egyptians,  was  gratitude.  The  glo- 
ry which  has  been  given  them  of  being  the  most  grateful  of  all  men,  shows  that  they 
were  the  best  formed  of  any  nation  for  social  lite.  Benefits  are  the  band  of  concord, 
both  pubUc  and  private.  He  who  acknowledges  favours,  loves  to  do  good  to  others; 
and  in  banishing  mgratitude,  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  remams  so  pure  and  engag- 
ing, that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  insensible  to  it:  but  no  kmd  of  gratitude 
gave  the  Egyptians  a  more  pleasing  satisfaction,  than  that  w^hich  was  paid  to  their 
kings.  PrinceSj  while  living,  were  by  them  honoured  as  so  many  visible  representa- 
tions of  the  Deity;  and  after  their  death  were  mourned  as  the  fathers  of  their  country. 
These  sentunents  of  respect  and  tenderness,  proceeded  from  a  strong  persuasion,  that 
the  Divinity  himself  had  placed  them  upon  the  throne,  as  he  distinguished  them  so 
greatly  from  all  other  mortals;  and  that  kings  bore  tlie  most  noble  characteristics 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  power  and  will  of  doing  good  to  others  are  united  in 
their  persons. 

,^^.  ,  *Idem.  t  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  136. 

t  Thislawput  the  whole  sepulchre  of  the  dehtovinto  the  power  of  the  creditor,  who  removed  to  his  own  house 
the  body  of  the  father:  the  debtor  refusing  to  discharge  his  obligation,  was  to  be  deprived  of  burial,  either  in  his 
lather's  sepulchre  or  any  other;  and  while  he  lived,  he  was  nut  permitted  to  bury  any.persoii  descended  from  him. 

M>;Si  auTuj  i-A  =  i\'m  TiKi-j-vy^irxvTi  ii'v:ii  Taq;jjj  xof  ijiraj— ^>)t'  UkKov  y.-^asi'X  tov  eauVs  k.-'o  ysn'^fUMCv  5-;cv  ai.— Herod. 
§Diod.  1.  j.  p.  71.  IJDiod.  1.  i.  p.  72.  ^  Idem.  p.  22.  **  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  20. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
CONCERNING  PRIESTS  AND  RELIGION  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

Priests,  in  Eg\^pt,  held  tlie  second  rank  to  kings.  They  had  great  privilegs  and 
revenues;  their  lands  were  exempted  Trom  all  imposts;  ofwliich  some  traces  are  seen 
in  Genesis,  where  it  is  said,  Joseph  made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  that 
Pharaoh  should  have  the  ffthpart,  except  the  land  of  the  priests  only,  which  became 
not  Pharaoh's* 

The  prince  usually  honoured  them  with  a  large  share  in  his  confidence  and  gov- 
ernment, because  they,  of  all  his  subjects,  had  received  the  best  education,  had  ac- 
quired the  greatest  knowledge,  and  were  most  strongly  attached  to  the  king's  person 
and  the  good  of  the  public.  They  were  at  the  same  time  the  depositaries  of  religion 
and  of  the  sciences;  and  to  this  circumstance  was  owing  the  great  respect  which  was 
paid  them  by  the  natives  as  well  as  foreigners,  by  whom  they  were  alike  consulted 
upon  the  most  sacred  things  relating  to  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  the  most  pro- 
found subjects  in  the  several  sciences. 

The  Egy]Dtians  pretend  to  be  the  first  institutors  of  festivals  and  processions  in 
honour  of  the  gods.  One  festival  was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Bubastus,  whither 
persons  resorted  from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  and  upwards  of  seventy  thousand,  besides 
children,  were  seen  at  it.  Another,  surnamed  the  Feast  of  the  Lights,  was  solemniz- 
ed at  Sais.  All  persons,  throughout  Eg3rpt,  who  did  not  go  to  Sais,  were  obliged  to 
illuminate  the  windows.f 

Different  animals  were  sacrificed  m  different  countries;  but  one  common  and  gen- 
eral ceremony  was  observed  in  all  sacrifices,  viz]  the  laying  of  hands  upon  the  head 
of  the  victim,  loading  it  at  the  same  time  with  imprecations,  and  praying  the  gods  to 
divert  upon  that  victim,  all  the  calamities  which  might  threaten  Egypt.^ 

It  is  to  Egypt  that  Pythagoras  owed  his  favourite  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis, 
or  transmigration  of  souls.  The  Egyptians  believed,  that  at  the  death  of  men,  their 
souls  transmigrated  into  other  himian  bodies;  and  that,  if  they  had  been  vicious,  they 
were  imprisoned  in  the  bodies  of  unclean  or  ill  conditioned  beasts,  to  expiate  in  them 
their  past  transgressions:  and  that  after  a  revolution  of  some  centuries,  they  again 
animated  other  human  bodies.§ 

The  priests  had  the  possession  of  the  sacred  books,  which  contained,  at  large,  the 
principles  of  government,  as  well  as  the  mysteries  of  divine  worship.  Both  were 
commonly  involved  in  symbols  and  enigmas,  which  under  these  veils  made  truth  more 
venerable,  and  excited  more  strongly  the  curiosity  of  men.||  The  figure  of  Harpo- 
crates,  in  the  Egyptian  sanctuaries,  with  his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  seemed  to  inti- 
mate, that  mysteries  were  there  inclosed,  the  knowledge  of  which,  was  revealed  but 
to  very  few.  The  sphinxes,  placed  at  the  entrance  of  all  temples,  implied  the  same. 
It  Is  very  well  known,  that  pyramids,  obelisks,  pillars,  statues,  in  a  word,  all  public 
monuments,  were  usually  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  that  is,  with  symbolical  writ- 
ings; whether  these  were  characters  unknown  to  the  vulgar,  or  figures  of  animals, 
under  which  was  couched  a  hidden  and  parabolical  meaning.  Thus,  by  a  hare  was 
signified  a  lively  and  piercing  attention,  because  this  creature  has  a  very  delicate 
sense  of  hearing.H  The  statue  of  a  judge  without  hands,  and  with  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  symbolized  the  duties  of  those  who  were  to  exercise  the  judiciary 
functions.** 

it  would  require  a  volume  to  treat  fully  of  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians.  But  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  two  articles,  v/hicli  form  the  principal  part  of  it;  and  these  are, 
the  worship  of  the  different  deities,  and  the  ceremonies  relating  to  funerals. 

SECT.    I. THE  WORSHIP    OF  THE  VARIOUS  DEITIES. 

Never  were  any  people  more  superstitious  than  the  Egjrptians.  They  had  a 
great  number  of  gods,  of  different  orders  and  degrees,  which  I  shall  omit,  because 
they  belong  more  to  fable  than  to  history.  Among  the  rest,  two  were  universally 
adored  in  that  country,  and  these  were  Osiris  and  Isis,  which  are  thought  to  be  the 
sun  and  moon;  and,  indeed,  tlie  worsliip  of  those  planets  gave  rise  to  idolatry. 

*  Orn.  xlv  ;*!.  26.  t  HeroH.  1.  ii.  c.  CO.  t  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  30.  §  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  30. 

yplut.  delud.  et.  Osir  p.  354.  IPlut.  Sympo*.  1.  ir.  p.  670.  ••Id,  de-  Isid.  p.  3*5. 
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Besides  these  gods,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  a  great  number  of  beasts;  as  the  ox, 
the  dog,  the  wolf,  tiie  hawk,  the  crocodile,  the  ibis,*  the  cat,  &c.  Many  of  these 
beasts  were  the  objects  of  the  superstition  only  of  some  particular  cities;  and  while  one 
people  worshipped  one  species  of  animals  as  gods,  tlieir  neighbours  had  the  same 
animal  gods  in  abomination.  This  was  the  source  of  the  continual  wars  whicli  were 
carried  on  between  one  city  and  another;  and  this  was  owing  to  the  false  policy  of 
one  of  their  kings,  who  to  deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  and  means  of  conspiring 
against  the  state,  endeavoured  to  amuse  them,  by  engaging  them  in  religious  con- 
tests. I  call  this  a  false  and  mistaken  policy,  because  it  directly  thwarts  the  true 
spirit  of  govermnent,  the  aim  of  Avhich  is,  to  unite  all  its  members  in  the  strictest 
ties,  and  to  make  all  its  strength  consist  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  its  several  parts. 

Every  nation  had  a  great  zeal  for  their  gods.  "Among  us,"  says  Cicero,  "it  is 
very  common  to  see  temples  robbed,  and  stafues  carried  off;  but  it  was  never  known, 
that  any  person  in  Egypt  ever  abused  a  crocodile,  an  ibis,  or  cat,  for  its  inhabitants 
would  have  suffered  the  most  extreme  torments,  rather  than  be  guilty  of  such 
sacrilege."!  It  was  death  for  any  person  to  kill  one  of  these  animals  voluntarily;  and 
even  a  punishment  was  decreed  against  him  who  should  have  killed  an  ibis,  or  a  cat, 
with  or  without  design.^  Diodorus  relates  an  incident,  to  which  he  himself  was  an 
eye-witness,  daring  his  stay  in  Egypt.  A  Roman  having  inadvertently,  and  without 
design,  killed  a  cat,  the  exasperated  populace  ran  to  his  house,  and  neither  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king,  who  immediately  detached  a  body  of  his  guards,  nor  the  terror  of 
the  Roman  name,  could  rescue  the  unfortunate  criminal.§  And  such  was  the  reve- 
rence wliich  the  Egyptians  had  for  these  animals,  that  in  an  extreme  famine  they  chose 
to  eat  one  another,  rather  than  feed  upon  their  imagined  deities. 

Of  all  these  animals,  the  bull  Apis,  called  Epaphus  by  the  Greeks,  was  the  most 
famous. Ij  Magnificent  temples  were  erecteti.  to  him;  extraordinary  honours  were 
paid  liim,  while  he  lived,  and  still  greater  after'  his  death.  Egypt  went  then  into  a 
general  mourning.  His  obsequies  were  selemnized  with  such  pomp  as  is  hardly 
credible.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagns,  the  bull  Apis  dying  of  old  age,^  the 
funeral  pomp,  besides  the  ordinary  expenses,  amounted  to  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
French  crowns.**  After  the  least  honours  had  been  paid  to  the  deceased  god,  the 
next  care  was  to  provide  him  a  successor,  and  all  Egypt  was  sought  through  for  that 
purpose.  He  was  known  by  certain  signs,  which  distinguished  him  from  all  other 
animals  of  that  species;  upon  his  forehead  was  to  be  a  white  spot,  in  form  of  a  cres- 
cent; on  liis  back,  the  figure  of  an  eagle;  upon  liis  tongue,  that  of  a  beetle.  As 
soon  as  he  was  found,  mourning  gave  place  to  joy;  and  nothing  was  heard,  in  all 
parts  of  Egypt,  but  festivals  and  rejoicings.  The  new  god  was  brought  to  Memphis 
to  take  possession  of  his  dignity,  and  there  injstalled  with  a  great  number  of  ceremo- 
nies. The  reader  will  find  hereafter,  that  Cambyses,  at  his  return  fi-om  his  unfortu- 
nate expedition  against  Ethiopia,  finding  all  the  Eg^qDtians  in  transports  of  joy  for 
the  discovery  of  their  new  god  Apis,  and  imagining  that  this  was  intended  as  an 
insult  upon  his  misfortunes,  killed,  in  the  first  impulse  of  his  fury,  the  young  bull,  who 
by  that  means  had  but  a  short  enjoyment  of  his  divinity. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  golden  calf,  set  up  near  Mount  Sinai  by  the  Israelites,  was 
omng  to  their  abode  in  Egypt,  and  an  imitation  of  the  god  Apis;  as  well  as  those 
which  were  afterwards  set  up  by  Jeroboam,  who  had  resided  a  considerable  time  in 
Egypt,  in  the  two  extremities  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

The  Eg3rptians,  not  contented  with  offering  incense  to  animals,  carried  their  folly 
to  such  an  excess,  as  to  ascribe  a  divinity  to  the  pulse  and  roots  of  their  gardens. 
For  this  they  are  ingeniously  reproached  by  the  satirist. 

Who  has  not  heard  where  Egypt's  realms  are  nain'd> 

What  monster  gods  her  frantic  sons  have  fram'd? 

Here  Ibis  gorged  with  well-grown  serpents,  there 

The  Crocodile  commands  religious  fear: 

Where  Memnon's  statue  magic  strains  inspire 

With  vocal  sounds  that  emulate  the  lyre; 

And  Thebes,  such,  Fate,  are  thy  disastrous  turns. 

Now  prostrate  o'er  her  pompous  ruins  mourns; 

A  monkey-god,  prodigious  to  be  told! 

Strikes  the  beholder's  eye  with  burnish'd  gold: 

•  Or  the  Egyptian  stork.  t  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  n.  82.    Tus.  Quaest.  1.  v.  n.  78.  t  Herod.  I.  ii.  c.  65, 

§Diod.  1.  i.  p.  74,75.  ||  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  27,  &c.    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  76.    Plia  .  1.  viii.  c.46. 

f  Pliny  aflirm<!,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain  term  of  ytai-s,  and  was  drowned  in  the  priest's 
well.— Nonj  est  fas  eum  certos  viiae  excedereannos,  mersumque  in  saceidoiura  foute  enecant.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  viii, 
c.46.  «*g55,0OO 
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To  godehip  here  blue  Triton's  scaly  herd. 
The  river  progeny  is  there  preferr'd: 
Through  towns  Diana's  power  neglected  lie 
Where  to  her  dogs  aspiring  temples  rise. 
And  should  you  leeks  or  onions  eat,  no  time 
Would  expiate  the  sacrilegious  crime. 
Reliffious  nations  sure,  and  blest  abodes. 
Where  every  orchard  is  o'er-run  with  gods!* 

It  is  asTonishins:  to  see  a  nation  which  boasted  its  superiority  above  all  others  with 
rei^'ard'to  wisJonTand  learning,  thus  blindl}^  abandoned  itself  to  the  most  gr6ss  and 
riSculous  superstitions.  Indeed,  to  read  of  animals,  and  vile  insects,  honoured  with 
reli«i-ious  worship,  placed  in  temples,  and  maintained  with  great  care  at  an  extrava- 
cranl  expense;!  to  read,  that  those  who  murdered  them  were  punished  with  death; 
and  that  these  animals  were  embalmed,  and  solemnly  deposited  in  tombs  assigned 
them  hv  the  public;  to  hear  that  tliis  extravagance  was  caried  to  such  lengths,  as 
that  leeks  and  onions  were  acknowledged  as  deities,  were  invoked  in  necessity,  and 
depended  upon  for  succour  and  protection;  are  absurdities  which  w^e,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  can  scarcely  believe;  and  yet  they  have  the  evidence  of  all  antiquity,  You 
enter,  says  Lucian,t  into  a  magnificent  temple,  every  part  of  which  glitters  with  gold 
and  silver.  You  there  look  attentively  for  a  god,  and  are  cheated  with  a  stork,  an 
ape,  "or  a  cat;  a  juitt  emblem,  adds  that  author,  of  too  many  palaces,  the  masters  of 
which  are  tar  from  being;  the  brightest  ornaments  of  them. 

Several  reasons  are  given  for  the  worship  paid  to  animals  by  the  Eg}T3tians.§ 
The  first  is  drawn  iirom  fabulous  history.     It  is  pretended  that  the  gods,  in  a  re- 
bellion made  against  them  by  men,  fled  into  Egypt,  and  there  concealed  themselves 
under  the  form'^of  different  animals;  and  that  this  gave  birth  to  the  worship  which 
was  afterwards  paid  to  those  animals. 

The  second  is  taken  from  the  benefit  which  these  several  animals  procure  to  man- 
kind: 1|  oxen  by  their  labour;  sheep  by  their  wool  and  milk;  dogs  by  their  service  in 
huntincr  and  guarding  houses,  whence  the  god  Anubis  was  represented  with  a  dog's 
head;  the  Ibis,  a  bircf  very  much  resembling  a  stork,  was  worshipped,  because  he 
put  to  flight  the  winged  serpents,  with  which  Egypt  would  otherwise  have  been  griev- 
ously infested;  the  crocodile,  an  amphibious  creature,  that  is,  living  alike  upon  land 
and  water,  of  a  surprising  strength  and  size,11  was  worshipped,  because  he  defended 
Egypt  from  the  incursions  of  the  wild  Arabs;  the  Iclmeumon  was  adored,  because  he 
prevented  the  too  great  increase  of  crocodiles,  which  might  have  proved  destructive 
to  Eo-ypt.  Now,  the  httle  animal  in  question  does  this  service  to  the  country  two 
w^ays\  First,  it  watches  the  time  when  the  crocodile  is  absent,  and  breaks  his  eggs, 
but  does  not  eat  them.  Secondly,  when  he  sleeps  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which 
lie  always  does  with  liis  mouth  open,  this  small  animal,  which  lies  concealed  in  the 
mud,  leaps  at  once  mto  his  mouth;  gets  down  to  his  entrails,  which  he  gnaws;  then 
piercing  his  belly,  the  skin  of  which  is  very  tender,  he  escapes  with  safety;  and  thus, 
by  his  address  and  subtlety,  returns  victorious  over  so  terrible  an  enemy. 

Philosophers,  not  satisfied  with  reasons,  which  were  too  trifling  to  account  for  such 
strange  absurdities  as  dishonoured  the  heathen  system,  and  at  which  themselves  se- 
cretly blushed,  have,  since  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  supposed  a  third  reason 
for  the  worship  which  the  Egyptians  paid  to  animals;  and  declared  that  it  was  not 
offered  to  the  animals  themselves,  but  to  the  gods  of  whom  they  are  symbols.  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  treatise,**  where  he  examines  professedly  the  pretensions  of  Isis  and  Osi- 
ris, the  two  most  famous  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  says  as  follows:     "  Philosophers 

*  Qusi  necit,  Volusi  Bithynice,  qualia  demens 
yKffyptus])orteiiita  colat?    Crocodilon  adorat 
Pars  lixc:  ilia  pavet  saluram  sei-pentibus  Ibin. 
Effigies  sacri  nitet  aurea  Cercopitheci, 
Diniulio  niagiciEiesonantubi  Memnone  chordae, 
Atque  vetus  Thebe  centum  jacet  obruta  poitis. 
l;lit  cfcruleos,  hie  piscem  fluininis,  illic 
0|)|)idatott  canem  venerantur,  nemo  Dianam. 
I'orrum  et  ccpe  uefas  violarc,  ac  frangere  morsu. 
O  sancias  gentes,quibusha;c  nascuntur  in  hoi'tis 
Numina!  Juven.  Salir.  xv. 

t  Diodorui  afiirnu  thatin  his  time,  tlie  expense  amounted  to  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  or 
g  1 10,000.-Lib.  i.  p  76  t  Iniag. 

5  Diod.  1.  i.p.  77,  &e. 

0  Ipsi  qui  irridcntur  jEpfypiii,  nullam  btlluam  nisi  ob  aliquam  ulilitatem  quam  ex  ea  caperent,  consecrave- 
runt.— Cic.  lib.  i.  De  Natura  Deor.  n.  10). 

1  WLidi,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  luore  than  17  cubiu  in  length,  1.  ii.  c.  68.  **  Page  382. 
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honour  the  image  of  God  wherever  they  find  it,  even  in  inanimate  beings,  and  con- 
sequently more  in  those  which  liave  life.  We  are  therefore  to  approve,  not  the  wor- 
shippers of  these  animals,  but  tliose  who,  by  their  means,  ascend  to  the  Deity;  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  so  many  mirrors,  which  nature  holds  forth,  and  in  which  the 
Supreme  Being  displays  himself  in  a  wonderful  manner;  or,  as  so  may  instruments, 
which  he  makes  use  of  to  manifest  outwardly,  his  incomprehensible  ^visdom.  Should 
men,  therefore,  for  the  embellishing  of  statues,  amass  together  all  the  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  in  the  world,  the  worship  must  not  be  referred  to  the  statues,  lor  the 
Deity  does  not  exist  in  colours  artfully  disposed,  nor  in  frail  matter  destitute  of  sense 
and  motion.  Plutarch  says  in  the  same  treatise,*  that  as  the  sun  and  moon,  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  sea,  are  common  to  all  men,  but  have  different  names  according 
to  the  difference  of  nations  and  languages;  in  like  manner,  though  there  is  but  one  Deity 
and  one  Providence,  whicii  governs  the  universe,  and  wliich  has  several  subaltern  min- 
isters under  it,  men  give  to  the  Deity,  which  is  the  same,  different  names;  and  pay  it 
different  honours,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  every  country." 

But  were  these  reflections,  which  offer  the  most  rational  vindication  possible  of  idol- 
atrous Avorship,  sufficient  to  cover  the  absurdity  of  il?  Could  it  be  called  a  raising 
of  the  divine  attributes  in  a  suitable  manner,  to  direct  the  worshipper  to  admire  and 
seek  for  the  image  of  them  in  beasts  of  the  most  vile  and  contemptible  kinds,  as 
crocodiles,  serpents,  and  cats?  Was  not  this  rather  degrading  and  debasing  the 
Deity,  of  whom,  even  the  most  stupid,  usually  entertain  a  much  greater  and  more 
august  idea? 

And  even  these  philosophers  were  not  always  so  just,  as  to  ascend  from  sensible 
beings  to  tlieir  invisible  Author.  The  Scriptures  tell  us,  that  these  pretended  sages 
deserved,  on  account  of  their  pride  and  ingratitude,  to  be  given  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind;  and  while  they  professed  themselves  icise,  to  become  fools,  for  having  changed 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God,  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and 
to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.'\  To  show  what  man  is  when 
left  to  himsetf,  God  permitted  that  very  nation  wldch  had  carried  human  wisdom  to 
it  greatest  height,  to  be  the  theatre  in  which  the  most  ridiculous  and  absurd  idolatry 
was  acted.  And,  on  the  other  side,  to  display  the  almighty  power  of  his  grace,  he 
converted  the  frightful  deserts  of  Egypt  into  a  terrestrial  paradise,  by  peopling  them, 
in  the  time  appointed  by  Ms  providence,  with  numberless  multitudes  of  illustrioua 
hermits,  whose  fervent  piety  and  rigorous  penance  have  done  so  much  honour  to  the 
Christian  religion.  I  cannot  forbear  giving  here  a  famous  instance  of  it;  and  I  hope 
the  reader  will  excuse  tliis  kind  of  digression. 

The  great  wonder  of  Lower  Egypt,  says  Abbe  Fleury  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Histo- 
ly,  was  the  city  of  Oxyrinchus,  peopled  with  monks,  bothmtliin  and  without,  so  that 
they  were  more  numerous  than  its  other  inhabitants.^  The  public  edificeL,  and  idol 
temples,  had  been  converted  into  monasteries,  and  these  hkewise  were  more  in  num- 
ber than  the  private  houses.  The  monks  lodged  even  over  the  gates;  and  in  the  tow- 
ers. The  people  had  twelve  churches  to  assemble  in,  exclusive  of  the  oratories  be- 
longing to  the  monasteries.  There  were  twenty  thousand  virgins  and  ten  thousand 
monks  in  this  city,  every  part  of  whiclt-echoed  night  and  day  with  the  praises  of  God. 
By  order  of  the  magistrates,  sentinels  were  posted  at  the  gates,  to  take  notice  of  all 
strangers  and  poor  who  came  into  the  city;  and  the  inhabitants  vied  -with  each  other 
who  should  first  receive  them,  in  order  to  have  an  opportmiity  of  exercising  their 
hospitality  towards  them. 

SEC.  II. — THE  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  FUNERALS. 

I  SHALL  now  give  a  concise  account  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  honours  which  have  been  paid  in  all  ages  and  nations  to  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  and  the  religious  care  taken  to  provide  sepulchres  for  them,  seem  to  insinuate 
an  universal  persuasion,  that  bodies  were  lodged  in  sepulchres  merely  as  a  deposit  or 
trust. 

We  have  already  observed,  in  our  mention  of  the  pyramids,  with  what  magnifi- 
cence sepulchres  were  built  in  Egypt,  for,  besides  that  they  were  erected  as  so  many 
sacred  monuments,  destined  to  transmit  to  future  times  the  memory  of  great  prmces, 
they  were  lilvcwise  considered  as  the  mansions  where  the  body  was  to  remaiii  during 
a  long  succession  of  ages;  whereas,  common  houses  were  called  inns,  in  which  men 

•  Page  377,  et  378,  f  Rom.  i.  v.  22,  25.  %  Toui.  v.  p.  25, 26. 
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were  to  abide  only  as  travellers,  and  that  during  the  course  of  a  life  which  was  too 
short  to  entrage  tlieir  atiections.* 

Wlien  any  person  in  a  family  died,  all  the  kindred  and  friends  quitted  their  usual 
habits,  and  put  on  mournins;  ^nd  abstained  from  baths,  wine,  and  dainties  of  every 
kind.  '  This  mourninor  continued  from  forty  to  seventy  days,  probably  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  person. 

Bodies  were  embalmed  three  different  ways.f  The  most  magnificent  was  bestowed 
on  persons  of  distinguished  rank,  and  the  expense  amounted  to  a  talent  of  silver,  or 
three  thousand  French  livres.J 

Many  hands  were  employed  in  this  ceremony.§  Some  drew  the  brain  through  the 
nostrils,  by  an  instrument  made  for  that  purpose.  Others  emptied  the  bowels  and 
intestines,' by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  side,  with  an  Ethiopian  stone  tliat  was  as  sharp 
as  a  razor;  after  which  the  cavities  were  filled  witli  perfumes  and  various  odoriferous 
drugs.  As  tliis  evacuation,  (which  was  necessarily  attended  with  some  dissections,) 
seemed  in  some  measure  cruel  and  inhuman,  the  persons  employed  fled  as  soon  as  the 
operation  was  over,  and  were  pursued  with  stones  by  the  spectators.  But  those  who 
embalmed  the  body  were  honourably  treated.  They  filled  it  with  myrrh,  cinnamon, 
and  all  sorts  of  spices.  After  a  certain  time,  the  body  was  swathed  in  lawn  fillets, 
which  were  glued  tosrether  with  a  kind  of  very  tliin  gum,  and  then  crusted  over  with 
the  most  exquisite  perfumes.  By  this  means,  it  is  said,  that  the  entire  figure  of  the 
body,  the  very  lineaments  of  the  face,  and  the  hair  on  the  lids  and  eye-brows,  were 
preserved  in  their  natural  perfection.  The  body  tlms  embalmed,  was  delivered  to 
the  relations,  who  shut  it  up  in  a  kind  of  open  chest,  fitted  exactly  to  the  size  of  the 
corpse;  then  they  placed  it  upright  against  the  wall,  either  in  sepulchres,  if  they  had 
any,  or  in  their  houses.  These  embalmed  bodies  are  now  what  Ave  call  mummies, 
which  are  still  brought  from  Egypt,  and  are  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 
Tliis  shows  the  care  which  the  Egyptians  took  of  their  dead.  Their  gratitude  to 
their  deceased  relations  was  immortal.  Children,  by  seeing  the  bodies  of  their  ances- 
tors thus  preserved,  recalled  to  mind  those  virtues  for  which  the  public  had  honoured 
them,  and  were  excited  to  a  love  of  those  laws  which  such  excellent  persons  had  left 
for  their  security.  We  find  that  part  of  these  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the 
funeral  honours  paid  to  Joseph  in  Egypt. 

I  have  said  that  the  public  recognised  the  virtues  of  deceased  persons,  because 
that,  before  they  could  be  admitted  into  the  sacred  asylum  of  the  tomb,  they  under- 
went a  solemn  trial.  And  this  circumstance  in  the  Egyptian  funerals,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  to  be  found  in  ancient  history. 

It  was  a  consolation,  among  the  heathens,  to  a  dying  man,  to  leave  a  good  name 
behind  him,  imagining  that  this  is  the  only  human  blessing  of  which  death  cannot 
deprive  us.  But  the  Egyptians  would  not  suffer  praises  to  be  bestowed  indiscrimi- 
nately on  all  deceased  persons.  This  honour  was  to  be  obtained  only  from  the  pub- 
He  voice.  The  assembly  of  the  judges  met  on  the  other  side  of  a  lake,  which  they 
crossed  in  a  boat.  He  who  sat  at  the  helm  was  called  Charon,  in  the  ^Egyptian  lan- 
guage; and  this  first  gave  the  hint  to  Orpheus,  who  had  been  in  Egypt,  and  after  him 
to  the  other  Greeks,  to  invent  the  fiction  of  Charon's  boat.  As  soon  as  a  man  was 
dead,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial.  The  public  accuser  was  heard.  If  he  proved  that 
the  deceased  had  led  a  bad  life,  his  memory  was  condemned,  and  he  was  deprived  of 
burial.  The  people  admired  the  power  of  the  laws,  Avhich  extended  even  beyond 
the  grave;  and  every  one,  struck  with  the  disgrace  inflicted  on  the  dead  person,  was 
|afrai4  to  reflect  dishonour  on  his  Own  memory,  and  his  family.  But  if  the  deceased 
person  was  not  convicted  of  any  crime,  he  was  interred  in  an  honourable  manner. 

A  still  more  astonishing  circumstance  in  this  public  inquest  upon  the  dead,  was, 
that  the  throne  itself  was  no  protection  from  it.  Kings  were  spared  during  their 
lives,  because  the  public  peace  was  concerned  in  this  forbearance;  but  their  quality  did 
not  exempt  them  from  the  judgment  passed  upon  the  dead,  and  even  some  of  them 
were  deprived  of  sepulture.  This  custom  was  imitated  by  the  Israelites.  We  see 
in  Scripture,  that  bad  kings  were  not  interred  in  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors. 
This  practice  suggested  to  princes,  that  if  their  majesty  placed  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  men's  judgment  while  they  were  alive,  they  would  at  last  be  liable  to  it,  when  death 
should  reduce  them  to  a  level  with  their  subjects. 

When,  therefore,  a  favourable  judgment  was  pronounced  on  a  deceased  person,  the 

•  Diod.  L  i.  p.  47.  f  Herod.  L  ii.  e.  85,  &c.  t  About  ;g6lO.  §  Diod.  I.  i.  p.  8L 
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next  tiling  was  to  proceed  to  tlie  ceremonies  of  interment.  In  his  panegyric,  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  his  birth,  because  every  Egyi)tian  was  deemed  nol)le.  No  praises 
were  considered  as  just  or  true,  but  such  as  related  to  the  personal  merit  of  the 
deceased.  He  was  applauded  for  having  received  an  excellent  education  in  his 
younger  years;  and  in  his  more  advanced  age,  for  having  cultivated  piety  towards 
the  gods,  justice  towards  men,  gentleness,'modesty,  moderation,  and  all  other  virtues 
which  constitute  the  good  man.  Then  all  the  people  shouted,  and  bestowed  the 
liigliest  eulogies  on  the  deceased,  as  one  who  would  be  received  for  ever  into  the  so- 
ciety of  the  virtuous  in  Pluto's  kingdom. 

To  conclude  this  article  of  the  ceremonies  of  funerals,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ob- 
serve to  young  pupils,  the  different  manners  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
treated  by  the  ancients.  Some,  as  we  observed  of  the  Egyptians,  exposed  them  to 
view  after  they  had  been  embalmed,  and  thus  preserved  them  to  after  ages.  Others, 
as  the  Romans,  burnt  them  on  a  funeral  pile;  and  others,  again,  laid  them  in  the  earth. 

Tlie  care  to  preserve  bodies  without  lodging  them  in  tombs,  appears  injtirious  to 
human  nature  in  general,  and  to  those  persons  in  particular  for  whom  this  respect  is 
designed;  because  it  exposes  too  visibly  their  wretched  state  and  deformity,  since, 
whatever  care  may  be  taken,  spectators  see  nothing  but  the  melancholy  and  frightful 
remains  of  what  they  once  were.  The  custom  of  burning  dead  bodies  has  something 
in  it  cruel  and  barbarous,  in  distroying  so  hastily  the  remains  of  persons  once  dear  to 
us.  That  of  interment  is  certainly  the  most  ancient  and  religious.  It  restores  to  tlie 
earth  what  had  been  taken  from  it;  and  prepares  our  belief  of  a  second  restitution  ol* 
our  bodies,  from  that  dust  of  which  they  were  at  first  formed. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


OF  THE  EGYPTIAIV  SOLDIERS  AXD  WAR. 

The  profession  of  arms  was  in  great  repute  among  the  Egyptians.  After  the 
sacerdotal  families,  the  most  illustrious,  as  Avith  us,  were  those  devoted  to  a  military 
life.  They  were  not  only  distinguished  by  honours,  but  by  ample  liberalities.  Every 
soldier  was  allowed  twelve  arouras,  that  is,  a  piece  of  arable  land,  very  nearly  answer- 
ing to  a  half  French  acre,*  exempt  from  all  tax  or  tribute.  Besides  this  privilege, 
each  soldier  received  a  daily  allowance  of  five  pounds  of  bread,  two  of  flesh,  and  a 
quart  of  wine.f  This  allowance  was  sufficient  to  support  part  of  their  family.  Such 
an  indulgence  made  them  more  affectionate  to  the  person  of  their  prince,  and  the 
interests  of  their  country,  and  more  resolute  in  the  defence  of  both;  and,  as  Diodorus 
observes,  it  was  thought  inconsistent  with  good  policy,  and  even  common  sense,  to 
commit  the  defence  of  a  country  to  men  wlio  had  no  interest  in  its  preservation.:}: 

Four  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  were  kept  in  continual  pay,  all  natives  of  Egypt, 
and  framed  up  in  the  exactest  discipline.§  They  ware  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war, 
by  a  severe  and  rigorous  education.  There  is  an  art  of  forming  the  body  as  well  as 
the  mind.  This  art,  lost  by  our  sloth,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  especially 
to  the  Egyptians.  Foot,  horse,  and  chariot  races,  were  performed  in  Egypt  with 
wonderful  agility,  and  the  world  could  not  show  better  horsemen  than  the  Egyptians. 
The  Scriptures  in  several  places  speaks  advantageously  of  their  cavalry.(| 

Military  laws  were  easily  preserved  in  Egypt,  because  sons  received  them  from 
their  fathers;  the  profession  of  war,  as  all  others,  being  transmitted  from  father  to 
son.  Those  who  fled  in  battle,  or  discovered  any  si^ns  of  cowardice,  were  only  dis- 
tinguished by  some  particular  mark  of  ignominy;  it  being  thought  more  advisable  to 
restrain  them  by  motives  of  honour,  than  by  the  terrors  of  punishment. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  Egj^ptians  were  a  war- 
like people.1T  It  is  of  little  advantage  to  have  regular  and  well-paid  troops;  to  have 
armies  exercised  in  peace,  and  employed  only  in  mock-fights;  it  is  war  alone,  and 
real  combats,  which  form  the  soldier.    Egypt  loved  peace,  because  it  loved  justice, 

♦Twelve  arourse.  An  E^ptian  aroura  was  10,000  square  cubits;  equal  to  three  roods,  two  perches,  55  l-4Ui 
square  feet  of  our  measure. 

t  The  Gi-eek  iso'/vcj  rtrrKf  jj,  i^u,-?if£L;,  which  some  have  made  to  signify  a  determinate  ouantity  of  wine,  orany 
other  liquid;  others,  regarding  the  etymology  of  the  word,  ij vo-r^io,  have  translated  it  hy  hauttrum,  a  bucket,  as 
Lucretius,  lib.  v.l.  51,  others,  by  haustus.  a  draught  or  sup.    Herodotus  says  this  allowance  was  given  CMily  to  the 

two  thousand  guards  who  attended  annually  on  the  kings. Lib.  ii.  c.   168.  ^ 

t  Lib.  i.p.;67-  §  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  164,  168.  ||  Cant  i.  8.  Isa.  xxxvi.  9.  1  Diod.  p.  70. 
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and  maintained  soldiers  only  for  its  security.  Its  inhabitants,  content  with  a  coun- 
try which  abounded  in  all  things,  had  no  ambitious  dreams  of  conquest.  The  Egyp- 
tians extended  their  reputation  in  a  very  different  manner,  by  sending  colonies  into 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  them  laws  and  politeness.  They  triumphed  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  counsels,  and  the  superiority  of  their  knowledge;  and  tliis  empire  of 
tlie  mind  appeared  more  noble  and  glorious  to  them,  than  that  which  is  achieved  by 
arms  and  conquest.  But,  nevertheless,  Egypt  has  given  birth  to  illustrious  conquer- 
ors, as  will  be  observed  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  its  kings. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THEIR  ARTS  AHD  SCIENCES. 

The  Egyptians  had  an  inventive  genius,  and  turned  it  to  profitable  speculations. 
Their  Mercuries  filled  Egypt  with  wonderful  inventions,  and  left  it  scarcely  ignorant 
of  any  thing  which  could  contribute  to  accomplish  the  mind,  or  procure  ease  and 
happiness.  The  discoverers  of  any  useful  invention  received,  both  living  and  dead, 
rewards  worthy  of  their  profitable  labours.  It  is  tliis  which  consecrated  the  books  of 
their  two  Mercuries,  and  stamped  them  wdth  a  divine  authority.  The  first  libraries 
were  in  Egypt;  and  the  titles  they  bore,  inspired  an  eager  desire  to  enter  them,  and 
dive  into  the  secrets  they  contained.  They  were  called  the  "  Remedy  for  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Soul,"*  and  that  very  justly,  because  the  soul  was  there  cured  of  igno- 
rance, the  most  dangerous,  and  the  parent  of  all  other  maladies. 

As  their  country  was  level  and  the  air  of  it  always  serene  and  unclouded,  they  were 
among  the  first  who  observed  the  courses  of  the  planets.  These  observations  led 
them  to  regulate  the  year,  from  the  course  of  the  sun;  for  as  Diodorus  observes,  their 
year,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  was  comjDosed  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  and  six  hours.!  To  adjust  the  property  of  their  lands,  which  were  every  year 
covered  ]>y  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  surveys; 
and  this  first  taught  them  geometry.  They  were  great  observers  of  nature,  which  in 
a  climate  so  serene,  and  under  so  intense  a  sun,  was  vigorous  and  fruitful. 

By  this  study  and  application,  they  invented  or  improved  the  science  of  physic.  The 
sick  Avere  not  abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  caprice  of  the  physician.  He  was 
obliged  to  follow  fixed  rules,  which  were  the  observations  of  old  and  experienced 
practitioners,  and  written  in  the  sacred  books.  While  these  rules  were  observed,  the 
pliysician  was  not  answerable  for  the  success;  otherwise  a  miscarriage  cost  him  his  fife. 
This  law  checked,  indeed,  the  temerity  of  empirics;  but  then  it  might  prevent  new  dis- 
coveries, arid  keep  the  art  from  attaining  to  its  just  perfection.  Every  physician,  if 
Herodotus  may  be  credited,^  confined  his  practice  to  the  cure  of  one  disease  only; 
one  was  for  the  eyes,  another  for  the  teeth,  and  so  on. 

AYhat  we  have  said  of  the  pyramids,  the  labyrinth,  and  that  infinite  number  of 
obelisks,  temples,  and  palaces,  whose  precious  remains  still  strike  us  with  admiration, 
and  in  which  were  displayed  the  magnificence  of  the  princes  who  raised  them,  the 
f?kill  of  the  workmen,  the  riches  of  the  ornaments  diffused  over  every  part  of  them, 
and  the  just  proportion  and  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  parts  in  whick  their  greatest 
beauty  consisted,  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other;  works,  in  many  of  which  the  liveli- 
ness of  the  colours  remains  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  the  rude  hand  of  time,  which  com- 
monly deadens  or  destroys  them:  all  this,  I  say,  shows  the  perfection  to  which  archi- 
tecture, painting,  sculpture,  and  other  arts,  had  arrived  in  Egyi:»t.      • 

The  Egyptians  entertained  but  a  mean  opinion  of  that  sort  of  exercise,  which 
did  not  contribute  to  invigorate  the  body,  or  improve  health;§  and  of  music,|| 
which  they  considered  as  a  useless  and  dangerous  diversion,  and  only  fit  to  ener- 
vate the  mind. 

t  It  will  not  «cem  giirorisin;^  that  the  Et^'pfians,  who  were  the  most  ancient  observers  of  the  celestial  motions, 
•hould  have  arrived  to  this  kiiowledf,'e,  when  it  is  consideied,  that  the  lunar  year,  made  use  of  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  though  it  apneais  so  inconvenient  and  irregular,  supposed  nevertheless  a  knowledge  of  the  solar  year, 
such  as  Diodoms  Siculus  asciihi.s  to  the  Egyptians.  It  will  aiipear  at  first  sight,  by  calculating  their  intercala- 
tions, that  those  who  first  divided  the  year  in  this  manner  were  not  ignorant,  that  to  three  hur.died  and  sixty-five 
clays,  some  hours  ^ere  to  be  added,  to  keep  pace  with  the  sun.  Tlnir  only  error  lay  in  the  supposition,  that  only 
81X  hours  were  wanting;  whereas  an  addition  of  almost  eleven  niiuules  more  was  requisite. 

-  _.      r,  tLib.  ii.  c.  84.  §  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  73. 

^  B  i>!a   d£  Hovcrty.y,'j  i,5/<j(ovo-«i/^« /4ovai/  «%»))crTsi/  u^Ti^^^ui/,   ^.KKi.  xkI  ^KxZiekv.  ui  civ  £.<3>i\ui/ou(ri  ri;  twv 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THEIR  HUSBANDMEX,  SHEPHERDSj  AND  ARTIFICER!?. 

Husbandmen,  shepherds,  and  artificers,  formed  the  three  classes  of  lower  life  in 
Egypt,  but  were  nevertheless  had  in  very  great  esteem,  particularly  husbandmen 
an^  shepherds.  The  body  politic  requires  a  superiority  and  subordination  of  its  se- 
veral members;  for  as  in  the  natural  body,  the  eye  may  be  said  to  hold  the  first  rank, 
yet  its  histre  does  not  dart  contempt  upon  the  feet,  the  hands,  or  even  on  those  parts 
which  are  less  honourable;  in  like  manner,  among-  the  Egy]Dtians,  the  priests,  sol- 
diers, and  scholars,  were  distinguished  by  particular  honours;  but  all  professions,  to 
the  meanest,  had  their  share  in  the  public  esteem,  because  the  despising  of  any  man, 
whose  labours,  however  mean^  were  useful  to  the  state,  was  thought  a  crime. 

A  better  reason  than  the  foregoing,  might  have  inspired  them  at  the  first  with 
these  sentiments  of  equity  and  moderation,  which  they  so  long  preserved.  As  they 
all  descended  from  Cham,*  their  common  father,  the  memory  of  their  still  recent  ori- 
gin occurrmg  to  the  minds  of  all  in  those  first  ages,  established  among  them  a  kind 
of  equality,  and  stamped,  in  their  opinion,  a  nobility  on  every  person  derived  from  the 
common  stock.  Indeed,  the  difference  of  conditions,  and  the  contempt  with  which 
persons  of  the  lowest  rank  are  treated,  are  ov/ing  merely  to  the  distance  from  the 
common  root;  Avhich  makes  us  forget,  that  the  meanest  plebeian '  when  his  descent 
is  traced  back  to  the  source,  is  equally  noHe  with  those  of  the  most  elevated  rank 
and  title. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  no  profession  in  Eg3rpt  was  considered  as  grovelling  or  sordid. 
By  this  means  arts  were  raised  to  their  highest  perfection.  The  honour  which  che- 
rished them,  mixed  with  every  thought  and  care  for  their  improvement.  Every  man 
had  his  way  of  life  assigned  him  by  the  laws,  and  it  was  perpetuated  from  father  to 
son.  Two  professions  at  one  time,  or  a  change  of  that  which  a  man  was  born  to, 
were  never  allowed.  By  this  means,  men  became  more  able  and  expert  in  employ- 
ments which  they  had  always  exercised  from  their  infancy;  and  every  man  addino* 
his  own  experience  to  that  of  his  ancestors,  was  more  capable  of  attaining  perfection 
in  his  particular  art.  Besides,  this  wholesome  institution,  which  had  been  estabUshed 
anciently  throughout  Egypt,  extinguished  all  irregular  ambition;  and  taught  every 
man  to  sit  down  contented  with  his  condition,  without  aspiring  to  one  more  elevated, 
from  interest,  vain  glory,  or  levity. 

From  this  source  flowed  numberless  inventions  for  the  improvement  of  all  the  arts, 
and  for  rendering  life  more  commodious,  and  trade  more  easy.  I  could  not  believe 
that  Diodorus  was  in  earnest  in  what  he  relates  concerning  the  Egyptian  industry, 
viz.  that  this  people  had  found  out  a  way,  by  an  artificial  fecundity,  to  hatch  eggs 
without  the  sitting  of  the  hen;t  but  all  modern  travellers  declare  it  to  be  a  fact,  which 
certainly  is  worthy  our  curiosity  and  is  said  to  be  practised  in  some  places  of  Europe. 
Their  relations  inform  us,  that  the  Egyptians  stow  eggs  in  ovens,  which  are  heated 
to  such  a  temperature,  and  with  such  just  proportion  to  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
hen,  that  the  chickens  produced  from  these  means  are  as  strong  as  those  which  are 
hatched  the  natural  way.  The  season  of  the  year  proper  for  this  operation  is,  from 
the  end  of  December  to  the  end  of  April;  the  heat  in  Egypt  being  too  violent  in  the 
other  months.  During  these  four  months,  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  eggs 
are  laid  in  these  ovens,  which,  though  they  are  not  all  successful,  nevertheless  pro- 
duce vast  numbers  of  fowls  at  an  easy  rate.  The  art  lies  in  giving  the  ovens  a  due 
degree  of  heat  which  must  not  exceed  a  fixed  proportion.  About  ten  days  are 
bestowed  in  heatm^  these  ovens,  and  very  near  as  much  time  in  hatching  the  eggs^ 
It  is  very  entertaining,  say  these  travellers,  to  observe  the  hatching  of  th'e  chickens, 
some  of  which  show  at  first  nothing  but  their  heads,  others  but  hall^  their  bodies,  and 
others  again  come  quite  out  of  the  egg;  these  last,  the  moment  they  are  hatched, 
make  their  way  over  the  unhatched  eggs  and  form  a  diverting  spectacle.  Corneille  le 
Bruyn,  in  his  Travels^,  has  collected  the  observations  of  other  travellers  on  this  sub- 
ject. Plmy  Hkewise  mentions  it;  but  it  appears  from  him,  that  tiie  Egyptians, 
anciently,  employed  warm  dung,  not  ovens,  to  hatch  eggs.§ 

I  have  said,  that  husbandmen  particularly,  and  those  who  took  care  of  flocks,  were 
in  great  esteem  in  Egypt,  some  parts  of  it  excepted,  where  the  latter  were  not  suf- 

*  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  67,  63.  t  Or  Ham.  J  Diod.  1.  i,  p.  67.  §  Lib.  x.  c.  54. 
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fered.*  It  was,  indeed,  to  these  two  protessi'ons  that  Egypt  owed  its  riches  and'plenty. 
It  is  astonishing  to  reflect  what  advantages  the  Egyptians,  by  their  art  and  labour, 
drew  from  a  country  of  no  great  extent,  but  whose  soil  was  made  wonderfully  fruitful 
by  the  inundations 'of  thelS^ile,  and  the  laborious  industry  of  the  iniiabitants. 

"  It  ^^^ll  be  always  so  with  every  kingdom,  whose  governors  direct  all  their  actions 
to  the  public  welfare.  The  culture  of  lands,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  will  be  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth  in  all  countries,  where,  as  in  Egypt,  these  profitable  call- 
ings are  supported  and  encoin-aged  by  maxims  of  state  policy.  And  we  may  consi- 
der it  as  a  misfortune,  that  they  are  at  present  fallen  into  so  general  a  disesteem; 
though  it  is  from  them  that  the  most  elevated  ranks,  as  we  esteem  them,  are  furnish- 
ed not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  even  the  luxuries  of  life.  "For,"  says  Abbe 
Fleury,  in  his  admirable  work  'Of  the  Manners  of  the  Israelites,  where  the  subject  I 
am  upon  is  thoroughly  examined,  "it  is  tlie  peasant  who  feeds  the  citizen,  the  magis- 
trate, the  gentleman,  the  ecclesiastic;  and  whatever  artifice  or  craft  may  be  used  to 
convert  money  into  commodities,  and  these  back  again  into  money,  yet  all  must  ulti- 
mately be  owned  to  be  received  from  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  the  animals  that 
it  sustains  and  nourishes.  Nevertheless,  when  we  compare  men's  different  stations  of 
life  together,  we  give  the  lowest  place  to  the  husbandman;  and  with  many  people  a 
wealthy  citizen,  enervated  with  sloth,  useless  to  the  public,  and  void  of  all  merit,  has 
the  preference,  merely  because  he  has  more  money,  and  lives  a  more  easy  and  de- 
lightful life. 

"But  let  us  imagine  to  ourselves  a  country  were  so  great  a  difference  is  not  made 
between  the  several  conditions;  where  the  life  of  a  nobleman  is  not  made  to  consist  in 
idleness  and  doing  nothing,  but  in  a  careful  preservation  of  his  liberty,  that  is,  in  a  due 
subjection  to  the  laws  and  the  constitution;  by  a  man's  subsisting  upon  his  estate 
without  dependence  on  any  one,  and  being  contented  to  enjoy  a  little  with  liberty, 
rather  than  a  great  deal  at  the  price  of  mean  and  base  compliances:  a  country,  where 
sloth,  effeminacy,  and  the  ignorance  of  things  necessary  for  life  are  held  in  just  con- 
tempt, and  where  pleasure  is  less  valued  than  health  and  bodily  strength:  in  such  a 
country,  it  will  be  much  more  for  a  man's  reputation  to  plough,  and  keep  flocks,  than 
to  waste  all  his  hours  in  sauntering  from  place  to  place,  in  gaming,  and  expensive 
diversions."  But  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  Plato's  commonwealth  for  instances  of 
men  who  have  led  these  useful  hves.  It  was  thus  that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
lived  during  near  four  thousand  years;  and  that  not  only  the  Israelites,  but  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  that  is  to  say,  nations  the  most  civilized,  and  most 
reno^vned  for  arms  and  wisdom.  They  all  inculcate  the  regard  which  ought  to  be 
paid  to  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle;  one  of  which,  (without  saying  any 
thing  of  henip  and  flax,  so  necessary  for  our  clothing,)  supplies  us,  by  corn,  fruit, 
and  pulse,  with  not  only  a  plentiful  but  a  delicious  nourishment;  and  the  other,  besides 
its  supply  of  exquisite  meats  to  cover  our  tables,  almost  alone  gives  life  to  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  by  the  skins  and  stuffs  it  furnishes. 

Princes  are  commonly  desirous,  and  their  interest  certainly  requires  it,  that  the  pea- 
sant, who,  in  a  literal  sense,  sustain  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and  pays  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  natural  taxes,  should  meet  with  favour  and  encouragement. 
But  the  kind  and  good  intentions  of  princes  are  too  often  defeated  by  the  insatiable 
and  merciless  avarice  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  collect  their  revenues.  History 
has  transmitted  to  us  a  fine  saying  of  Tiberius  on  this  head.  A  prefect  of  Egypt, 
having  augmented  the  annual  tribute  of  the  province,  and  doubdess  with  the  view  of 
making  his  court  to  the  emperor,  remitted  to  him  a  sum  much  larger  than  custom- 
ary;! that  prince,  who  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  thought,  or  at  least  spoke  justly, 
aaswered,  Tliatit  was  his  design  not  to  Jlay,  but  to  shear  his  sheep.X 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  FERTILITY  OF  E€tYPT, 

Under  this  head  I  shall  treat  only  of  some  plants  peculiar  to  Egypt,  and  of  the 
abundance  of  corn  which  it  produced. 

^„*ioT'°«^'■^^'°P^'^?*^"'*'■'''^M^'^^""^'  ill  name  throufjhout  Egrypt,  as  they  had  the  care  of  so  impure  an 
«ri^L  Herodotus,  1  i.  c.  47.  tel  s  us,  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Egyptian  temples,  nor  would 
any  man  give  them  his  daughter  in  marriage.  ^^^  ^     ' 

t  DioU.  1.  Ivii.  p.    608.       }Ki.'fi<r6»;  /kov  ri  «-{6e»T»  1.kk->  ov»  eia-o^6fi9-5«»  ^ov\o/<e«..— Died.  1.  Irii. 
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.  Papyrus.  This  is  a  plant,  from  the  root  of  which  shoot  out  a  great  many  tri- 
angular stalks,  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  cubits.  The  ancients  wrote  at  first  upon 
pahn  leaves;  next,  on  the  inside  of  the  bark  of  trees,  from  whence  the  word  liber, 
or  book,  is  derived;  after  that,  upon  tables  covered  over  with  wax,  on  which  the 
cliaracters  were  impressed  with  an  instrument  called  stylus,  sharp-pointed  at  one 
end  to  write  with,  and  flat  at  the  other  to  efface  what  had  been  written;*  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  following  expression  of  Horace: 

Saepe  stylum  vertas,  itemm  quae  digna  Icgi  sint 
Scripturus.  Sat.  lib.  i.  x.  rer.  72. 

Oft  turn  your  style,  if  you  desire  to  write 
Things  that  will  bear  a  second  reading. 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  a  good  performance  is  not  to  be  expected  without 
many  erasures  and  corrections.  At  last  the  use  of  paperf  was  introduced,  and  this 
was  made  of  the  bark  of  papyrus,  divided  into  thin  flakes  or  leaves,  which  were  very 
proper  for  writing;  and  this  papyrus  was  likewise  called  byblus. 

Nondum  flumineas  Memphis  contexerc  byblos 
Noverat.  Lucan. 

Memphis  as  yet  knew  not  to  form  in  leaves 
The  wat'ry  Byblus. 

Pliny  calls  it  a  wonderful  invention,  so  useful  to  life,  that  it  preserves  the  memory 
oi  great  actions,  and  immortalizes  those  who  achieved  them,  f  Varro  ascribes  this  in- 
vention to  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  built  Alexandria;  but  he  had  only  the  merit 
of  making  paper  more  common,  for  the  invention  was  of  mucli  greater  antiquity.  The 
same  Pliny  adds,  that  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  substituted  parchment  instead  of 
paper;  in  emulation  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  whose  library  he  was  ambitious  to 
excel  by  this  invention,  which  had  the  advantage  over  paper.  Parchment  is  the  skin 
of  a  sheep  dressed  and  made  fit  to  w^ite  upon.  It  was  called  Pergamenum  from  Per- 
gamus, whose  kings  had  the  honour  of  the  invention.  All  the  ancient  manuscripts  are 
either  upon  parchment  or  vellum,  which  is  calf-skin,  and  a  great  deal  finer  than  the 
common  parchment.  It  is  very  curious  to  see  white  fine  paper,  wrought  out  of  filthy 
rags  picked  up  in  the  street.  The  plant  papyrus  was  useful  likewise  for  sails,  tackling, 
clothes,  coverlets,  &c.§ 

LiNUM.  Flax  is  a  plant  whose  bark,  full  of  fibres  or  strings,  is  useful  in  makino- 
fine  Imen.  The  method  of  making  this  linen  in  Egypt  was  wonderful  and  carried  to 
such  perfection,  that  the  threads  which  were  drawn  out  of  them,  were  almost  too 
small  for  the  observation  of  the  sharpest  eye.  Priests  were  always  habited  in  linen, 
and  never  in  woollen;  and  not  only  the  priests,  but  all  persons  of  distinction,  generally 
wore  linen  clothes.  This  flax  formed  a  considerable  branch  of  the  Egyptian  trade, 
and  great  quantities  of  it  were  exported  into  foreign  countries.  The  manufacture  of 
flax  employed  a  great  number  of  hands  in  Egypt,  especially  of  the  women,  as  appears 
from  that  passage  in  Isaiah,  in  which  the  prophet  menaces  Egypt  with  a  drought  of  so 
terrible  a  kind,  that  it  should  interrupt  every  kind  of  labour.  Moreover,  they  that 
work  in  fine  flax,  and  they  that  weave  net  work,  shall  he  confounded.\\  We  likewise  find 
in  Scripture,  that  one  effect  of  the  plague  of  hail,  called  down  by  Moses  upon  Egypt,  ^ 
was  the  destruction  of  all  the  flax  which  was  then  boiled.     This  storm  was  in  Marcli- 

Byssus.  This  was  another  kind  of  flax  extremely  fine  and  small,  which  often  re- 
ceived a  purple  dye.**  It  was  very  dear;  and  none  but  rich  and  wealthy  persons  could 
afford  to  wear  it.  Pliny,  who  gives  the  first  place  to  the  asbeston  or  asbestinum,  i.  e. 
the  incombustible  flax,  places  the  byssus  in  the  next  rank;  and  says,  that  ii  served  as 
an  ornament  to  the  ladies.tt  It  appears  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  it  was  chief- 
ly from  Egypt  cloth  made  from  tliis  fine  flax  was  brought.  Fine  linen  with  hroidered 
work  from  Egypt.Xt 

*Plin.l.  xiii.  c.  11. 
t  The  papyrus  was  divided  into  thin  flakes,  into  which  it  naturally  parted,  which  being  laid  on  a  table,  and 
moistened  with  the  glutinous  watei-s  of  the  Nile,  were  afterwards  pressed  tog;ether,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

X  Postea  promiscuS  patuit  usus  rei,  qua  constat  iiniuortalitas  hominum— Charta;  usu  maxima  bunianitas  con- 
stat in  memoria. 

§  Plin.  1.  xix.  c.  1.    _  lllsa.  xix.  9.  f  Exod.  ix.  31.  »*  Plin.  I.  xix.  c.  1. 

tt  Proximus  byssino  mulierum  maxime  deliciis  genito:  inventum  jam  est  etiam  (scilicet  Lintim)  quod  ignibus 
lion  absumetur;  vivura  id  vocant,  ardentesque  in  focis  conviviorum  ex  eo  vidimus  mappas,  sordibus  exustis 
splendescentes  igni  magis  quam  possent  aquis.— i.  e.  A  flax  is  now  found  outj  which  is  proof  against  the  violence 
of  tire;  it  is  called  living  flax,  and  we  have  seen  table-napkins  of  it  glowing  in  the  fires  of  our  diuing-rooms,  and 
rectavmg  a  lustre  and  a  cleanness  from  flames,  which  no  water  could  Lave  given  it. 

tt  Eztk.  xxvii.  7. 
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I  take  no  notice  of  the  lotus  or  lote-tree,  a  common  plant,  and  in  great  request  with 
tlie  Eiryptians,  ot"  whose  berries,  in  former  times,  they  made  bread.  There  was  anoth- 
er lotus  in  Africa,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  eotophagi  or  lotus  eaters;  because  they 
lived  upon  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  which  had  so  delicious  a  taste,  if  Homer  may  be  credit- 
ed, that  it  made  the  eaters  of  it  forget  all  the  sweets  of  their  native  country,*  as  Ulysses 
found  to  his  cost  on  his  return  from  Troy. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Egyptian  pulse  and  fruit  were  excellent;  and 
migln  as  Pliny  observes,  have  sufficed  singly  for  the  nourishment  of  the  inhabitants, 
sucii  was  their  excellent  quality,  and  so  great  their  plenty .f  And,  indeed,  working 
men  lived  then  almost  upon  nothing  else,  as  appears  li:om  those  who  were  employed  in 
building  the  pyramids. 

Besides  these  rural,  riches,  the  Nile,  from  its  fish,  and  the  fatness  it  gave  to  the  soil 
for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  furnished  the  tables  of  the  Egyptians  with  the  most  exqui- 
site lish  of  every  kind,  and  the  most  succulent  flesh.  This  it  Avas  which  made  the 
Isarelites  so  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  Egypt,  when  they  found  themselves  in  the  wil- 
derness; Who,  say  they,  in  a  plaintive,  and  at  the  same  time,  seditious  tone  shall  give 
v.sfizsh  to  eat?  We  remember  the  flesh  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely,  the  cucum- 
bers and  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlicX  We  sat  by  the  flesh  pots, 
and  we  did  eat  bread  to  thefuU.§ 

But  the  great  and  matchless  wealth  of  Egypt  arose  from  its  corn,  whkh,  even  in  an 
almost  universal  famine,  enabled  it  to  support  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  as  it  particu- 
larly did  under  Joseph's  administration.  In  later  ages  it  was  the  resource  and  most 
certain  granary  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  It  is  a  well-known  story  how  a  calum- 
ny raised  against  St.  Athanasius,  vis.  of  his  having  menaced  Constantinople,  that  for 
the  future  no  more  corn  should  be  imported  to  it  from  Alexandria,  incensed  the  emper- 
or Constantine  against  that  holy  bishop,  because  he  knew  that  his  capital  city  could 
not  subsist  without  the  corn  which  was  brought  to  it  from  Egypt.  The  same  reason 
induced  all  the  emperors  of  Rome  to  lake  so  great  a  care  of  Egypt,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  the  nursing  mother  of  the  world's  metropolis. 

Nevertheless,  the  same  river  which  enabled  this  province  to  subsist  the  two  most  pop- 
ulous cities  in  the  word,  sometimes  reduced  even  Egypt  itself  to  the  most  terrible  famine; 
and  it  is  astonishing  that  Joseph's  wise  foresight,  which  in  fruitful  years,  had  made 
provision  for  seasons  of  sterility,  should  not  have  taught  these  so  much  boasted  poli- 
ticians, a  like  care  against  tlie  changes  and  inconstancy  of  the  Nile.  Pliny  in  his  pan- 
egyric upon  Trajan,  paints  with  wonderful  strength,  the  extremity  to  which  that  coun- 
try was  reduced  by  a  famine,  under  that  prince's  reign,  and  his  generous  relief  of  it. 
Tl^ie  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  read  here  an  extract  of  it,  in  which  a  greater  re- 
gard will  be  had  to  Pliny's  thoughts,  than  to  his  expressions. 

The  Egvptians,  says  Pliny,  who  gloried  that  they  needed  neither  rain  nor  sun  to 
produce  their  corn,  and  who  believed  they  might  confidently  contest  the  prize  of 
plenty  with  the  most  fruitful  countries  of  the  world,  were  condemned  to  unexpected 
drougiit  and  a  fatal  sterility;  from  the  greatest  part  of  their  territories  being  deserted 
and  left  unwatered  by  the  Nile,  whose  inundation  is  the  source  and  sure  standard  of 
their  abundance.  They  then  implored  that  assistance  from  their  prince,  which  they 
used  to  expect  only  from  their  river.|(  The  delay  of  their  relief  was  no  longer  than 
that  which  employed  a  courier  to  bring  the  melancholy  news  to  Rome;  and  one 
would  have  imagined,  that  this  misfortune  had  befallen  them  only  to  distinguish  with 
greater  lustre  the  generosity  and  goodness  of  Csesar.  It  was  an  ancient  and  general 
opinion,  that  our  city  could  not  sul3sist  without  provisions  drawn  from  Egyiot.U  This 
vain  and  proud  nation  boasted,  that  though  it  was  conquered,  it  nevertheless  fed  its 
conquerors;  tliat,  by  means' of  its  river,  either  abimdance  or  scarcity  were  entirely  at 
its  disposal.  But  we  have  now  returned  to  the  Nile  his  own  harvests,  and  given  him 
back  the  provisions  he  sent  us.  Let  the  Egyptians  be  then  convinced  by  their  own 
experience,  that  they  arc  not  necessary  to  us,  and  are  only  our  vassals.     Let  them 

OOx   6t'  a.7ra.yyiVKa,i   ■n-j.Xi.v   >«-3s\£i/,  o-jj's   i/lsirflau  Odiss.  ix.   VCr.  94.  95. 

M^  jTw  Tig  XujToio   <;::«yuji',  voo-TOio  /^iSsiTKi.  ver.  102. 

tiK^piis  frugum  quidem  fertiligsima,  sed  ut  prope  sola  iis  carere  possit,  tenta  est  ciborum  ex  herbis  abun* 
UaHtia.— Plm.  I.  xxi.c.  15.  %  Xuinb.  xi.  4,  5.  §  Exod.  xvi.3 

II  Irmndatione,  id  est,  ubertate  reg'io  fraiidata,  sic  opem  Casaris  invocavit,  ut  solet  ananem  suum. 

S  Percrebuerat  antifiuitas  urbein  nostram  nisi  o])ibu8  ^gypti  ali  sustentarique  non  posse.  Supeibat  vcntosa 
et  insokns  natio,  quod  victorem  quidem  ])opuluin  nasccret  tamen,  quodquo  in  suo  flumine,  in  siiis  manibus,  vel 
abundantia  nostra  vtl  fames  esset,  lUfudimus  Nilo  suas  copias.  Reccpit  fnimenta  qujc  jniserat,  dcportatasqiie 
messes  rtvexit.  »      .         i- 
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know  that  their  ships  do  not  so  much  liring  us  the  provision  we  stand  in  need  of,  as 
the  tribute  which  they  owe  us.  And  let  them  never  forget,  that  we  can  do  without 
them,  but  that  they  can  never  do  without  us.  This-  most  fruitful  province  had  been 
ruined,  had  it  not  worn  the  Roman  chains.  The  Egyptians,  in  their  sovereign, 
found  a  deliverer,  and  a  father.  Astonished  at  the  sight  of  their  granaries,  filled 
w^ithout  any  labour  of  their  own,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  to  whom  they  owed 
this  foreign  and  gratuitous  plenty.  The  famine  of  a  people,  though  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  yet  so  speedily  stopped,  served  only  to  let  them  feel  the  advantage  of 
living  under  our  empire.  The  Nile  may,  in  other  times,  have  diffused  more  plenty 
on  Egypt,  but  never  more  glory  upon  us.*  May  Heaven,  content  with  this  proof  of 
the  people's  patience,  and  the  prince's  generosity,  restore  back  to  Egypt  its  ancient 
fertility! 

Pliny's  reproach  to  the  Egyptians,  for  their  vain  and  foolish  pride,  with  regard  to 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  points  out  one  of  their  most  peculiar  characteristics,  and 
recals  to  my  mind  a  fine  passage  of  Ezekiel,  where  God  thus  speaks  to  PhF.raoh, 
one  of  their  kings;  Behold,  lam  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  gi-eat  dr ar- 
gon that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  liatli  said,  My  river  is  my  own,  and  I 
have  made  it  for  myself. t  God  perceived  an  insupportable  pride  in  the  heart  of  this 
prince,  a  sense  of  security  and  confidence  in  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  independent 
entirely  of  the  influences  of  Heaven;  as  though  the  happy  effect  of  this  inundation 
had  been  owing  to  nothing  but  his  own  care  and  labour,  or  those  of  his  predecessors: 
the  river  is  mine,  and  I  have  made  it. 

Before  I  conclude  tliis  second  part,  wliich  treats  of  the  manners  of  the  Egyptians, 
I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  different  passages 
scattered  in  the  liistory  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Moses,  wliich  confirm  and 
illustrate  part  of  what  we  meet  with  in  profane  authors  upon  this  subject.  They  will 
there  observe  the  perfect  polity  which  reigned  in  Egypt,  both  in  the  court  and  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom;  the  vigilance  of  the  prince,  who  was  informed  of  all  transac- 
tions, had  a  regular  council,  a  chosen  number  of  ministers,  armies  ever  well  maintained 
and  disciplined,  and  of  every  order  of  soldiery,  horse,  foot,  armed  chariots;  inten- 
dants  in  all  the  provinces;  overseers  or  guardians  of  the  public  granaries;  wise  and 
exact  dispensers  of  the  corn  lodged  in  them;  a  court  composed  of  great  officers  of 
the  crown,  a  captain  of  his  guards,  a  chief  cup-bearer,  a  master  of  liis  pantry,  in  a 
word,  all  things  that  compose  a  prince's  household,  and  constitute  a  magnificent 
court.  But  above  all  these,  the  readers  will  admire  the  fear  in  which  the  threatenings 
of  God  were  held,  the  inspector  of  all  actions,  and  the  judge  of  kings  themselves;  and 
the  horror  the  Egyptians  had  for  adultery,  which  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  crime  of 
so  heinous  a  nature,  that  it  alone  was  capable  of  bringing  destruction  on  a  nation.:}: 


PART  THIRD. 
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]Vo  part  of  ancient  history  is  more  obscure  or  uncertain  than  that  of  the  first  kings 
of  Egypt.  This  proud  nation,  fondly  conceited  of  its  antiquity  and  nobility,  thought 
it  glorious  to  lose  itself  in  an  abyss  of  infinite  ages,  as  though  it  seemed  to  carry  its 
pretensions  backward  to  eternity.  According  to  its  own  historians,  first  gods,  and 
afterwards  demi-gods  or  heroes,  governed  it  successively,  through  "a  series  of  more 
than  twenty  thousand  years.§  But  the  absurdity  of  this  vain  and  fabulous  claim  is 
easily  discovered. 

To  gods  and  demi-gods,  men  succeeded  as  rulers  oj.  kings  in  Egypt,  of  whom  Ma- 
netho  has  left  us  thirty  dynasties  or  principalities.  This  Manetho  was  an  Egyptian 
high-priest,  and  keeper  of  the  sacred  archives  of  Egypt,  and  had  been  instructed  in 
the  Grecian  learning:  he  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt  which  he  pretended  to  have  ex- 
tracted from  the  writings  of  Mercurius,  and  other  ancient  memoirs  preserved  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Egyptian  temples.  He  drew  up  this  history  under  the  reign,  and  at  the 
command  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  If  his  thirty  dynasties  are  allowed  to  he  successive, 
they  make  up  a  series  of  time,  of  more  than  five  thousand  three  hundred  years,  to  the 

•  Nilas  iEgypto  quidem  saepe,  sed  glorias  nostrse  nunquam  largior  fluxit.  t  Ezek.  zxix.  3.  9. 

tGen.  xii.  10—20.  &  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  41. 
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rei^n  of  Alexander  the  Great;  but  this  is  a  manifest  forgery.  Besides,  we  find  in  Era- 
tosthenes,* who  was  invited  to  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  a  catalogue  of  thir- 
ty-eight kinsfs  of  Thebes,  all  diiierent  from  those  of  Manetho.  The  clearing  up  of 
these^difficufties  has  put  the  learned  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  labour.  The  most 
eflectual  way  to  reconcile  such  ccmtradictions,  is  to  suppose,  with  almost  all  the  modern 
writers  upon  this  subject,  that  the  kings  of  these  different  dynasties  did  not  reign  suc- 
cessively after  one  another,  but  many  of  them  at  the  same  time,  and  in  different  coun- 
tries of  Egvpt.  There  were  in  Egypt  four  principal  dynasties,  that  of  Thebes,  of  Thin, 
of  Memphis,  and  of  Tanis.  I  shall  not  here  give  my  readers  a  list  of  the  kings  who 
have  reifned  in  Egypt,  most  of  whom  are  only  known  to  us  by  their  names.  I  shall 
only  take  notice  of  what  seems  to  me  most  proper  to  give  youth  the  necessary  hght 
into  this  part  of  history,  for  whose  sake  principally  I  engaged  in  this  undertaking;  and 
I  shall  coniine  myself  chiefly  to  the  memoirs  left  us  by  flerodotus  and  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  concerning  the  Egyptian  kings,  without  even  scrupulously  preserving  the  exact- 
ness of  succession,  at  least  in  the  beginnings,  which  are  very  obscure;  and  without 
pretending  to  reconcile  these  two  historians.  Their  design,  especially  that  of  Hero- 
dotus, was  not  to  lay  before  us  an  exact  series  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  but  only  to 
point  out  those  princes,  whose  history  appeared  to  them  most  important  and  instruc- 
tive. I  shall  follow  the  same  plan,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven,  for  not  having  involved 
either  myself  or  my  readers,  in  a  labyrinth  of  almost  inextricable  difficulties,  from 
which  the  most  able  can  scai  cely  disengage  themselves,  when  they  pretend  to  follow 
the  series  of  history,  and  reduce  it  to  fixed  and  certain  dates.  The  curious  may  con- 
sult the  learned  works,  in  which  this  subject  is  treated  in  all  its  extent.t 

I  am  to  premise,  that  Herodotus,  upon  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian  priests  whom  he 
had  consulted,  gives  us  a  great  number  of  oracles,  and  smgular  incidents,  all  which, 
though  he  relates  them  as  so  many  facts,  the  judicious  reader  will .  easily  discover  to 
be  what  they  really  are,  I  mean  fictions. 

The  ancient  history  of  Egypt  comprehends  2158  years,  and  is  naturally  divided 
into  three  periods.      ' 

The  first  begins  with  the  establishment  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  by  Menes  or 
Misraim,  t?ie  sonofCham,t  in  the  year  of  the  world  1816;  and  ends  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  monarchy  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3479. 
This  first  period  contains  1663  years. 

The  second  period  is  intermixed  with  the  Persian  and  Grecian  history,  and  extends 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  happened  in  the  year  3681,  and  conse- 
quently includes  202  years. 

The  tliird  period  is  that  in  which  a  new  monarchy  was  formed  in  Egjrpt  by  the 
Lagidae,  or  Ptolemies,  descendants  from  Lagus,  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  the  last 
queen  of  Egypt,  in  3974;  and  this  last  comprehends  293  years. 

I  shall  now  treat  only  of  the  first  period,  reserving  the  two  others  for  the  eras  to 
which  they  belong. 
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Menes.§  Historians  are  unanimously  agreed,  that  Menes  was  the  first  king  of 
Egypt.  It  is  pretended,  and  not  without  foundation,  that  he  is  the  same  with  Mis- 
raim, the  son  of  Cham. 

Cham  was  the  second  son  of  Noah.  When  the  family  of  the  latter,  after  the  extra- 
vagant attempt  of  building  the  tower  of  Babel,  dispersed  themselves  into  different 
countries,  Cham  retired  to  Africa,  and  it  doubtless  was  he  who  afterwards  was  wor- 
shipf)ed  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  He  had  lour  children,  Chus,|| 
Misraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan.  Chus  settled  in  Ethiopia,  Misraim  in  Egypt,  which 
generally  is  called  m  Scripture  after  his  name,  and  by  that  of  Cham  his  father;^  Phut 
took  pfjssession  of  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  westward  of  Eo-ypt;  and  Canaan, 
of  that  country  which  afterwards  bore  his  name.  The  Canaanites  are  certainly  the 
same  people  who  are  called  almost  always  Phoenicians  by  the  Greeks,  of  which  fo- 
reign name  no  reason  can  be  given,,  any  more  tfian  of  the  oblivion  of  the  true  one. 

*  A  historian  of  Cyrene. 

TSir  John  Manham  s Canon.  Chronic  Father  I'ezron;  the  Dissertations  of  F.  Tournemine,  Abb^  Sevin.  &c. 

^  PKpti    •"'^■r*,^  ^.      5  A.M.  1816.    Ant.  J.  C.  2188.  ||  Or,  Cush,  Gen.  x.  6. 

»Jmnn,  „f  P?  f  ^^'^»."1<'  "^f"^'  Mt^raim,  remain  to  this  day  among  the  Arabians,  who  call  it  Mesre^  by  the  tes- 
»roony  of  Plutarch,  it  was  caUeU  X*i^.:«,  Chemia,  by  an  ea»y  corruption  of  Chemia,  and  this  for  Cham  or  Ham. 
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I  return  to  Misraim.*  He  is  ao^rc^ed  to  l>e  tlie  same  with  Menes,  whom  all  histori- 
ans declare  to  be  the  first  king  of  Eirypt,  the  institutor  of  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifices. 

BusiRis,  some  ages  after  him,  hiiilt  the  famous  city  of  Thebes,  and  made  it  the 
seat  of  his  empire.  We  have  elsewhere  taken  notice  of  the  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence of  this  city.  This  prince  is  not  to  be  conlbunded  with  Busiris,  so  mfamous  for 
}iis  cruelties. 

OsYMANDYAS.  Diodorus  gives  a  very  particular  description  of  many  magnificent 
edifices  raised  by  this  king;  one  of  which  was  adorned  with  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings of  exquisite  beauty,  representing  his  expedition  against  the  Bactrians,  a  people 
of  Asia,  whom  he  had  invaded  with  four  hundred  thousand  foot  and  twenty  thou- 
sand horse.t  In  another  part  of  the  edifice,  vvas  exhibited  an  assembly  of  the  judges, 
whose  president  wore  on  his  breast  a  picture  of  truth,  with  her  eyes  shut,  and  him- 
self was  surrounded  with  books;  an  emphatic  emblem,  denoting  that  judges  ought  to 
be  perfectly  versed  in  the  laws,  and  impartial  in  the  administration  of  them. 

The  king  likewise  was  painted  here,  otfering  to  the  gods  gold  and  silver,  which  he 
drew  every  year  from  the  mines  of  Egypt,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  sixteen  millions.^ 

Not  far  from  hence  was  seen  a  magnificent  library,  the  oldest  mentioned  in  history. 
Its  title  or  inscription  on  the  front  was,  The  ojjice,  or  treasury,  of  remedies  for  the  dis- 
eases of  the  soul.  Near  it  were  statues,  representing  all  the  Egyptian  gods,  to  each 
of  wdiom  the  king  made  suitable  otiorings;  by  which  he  seemed  to  be  desirous  of  in- 
forming posterity  that  his  hfe  and  reign  had  been  distinguished  by  piety  to  the  gods 
and  justice  to  men. 

His  mausoleum  discovered  uncommon  magnificence;  it  was  encompassed  with  a 
circle  of  gold,  a  cubit  in  breadth,  and  365  cubits  in  circumference;  each  of  which 
showed  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  rest  of  the  planets.  For  so 
early  as  this  king's  reign,  the  Egyptians  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months,  each 
consisting  of  thirty  days;  to  which  they  added  every  year  five  days  and  six  hours.§ 
The  spectator  did  not'know  which  to  admire  most  in  this  stately  monument,  the  rich- 
ness of  its  m.aterials,  or  the  genius  and  industry  of  the  artists  and  workmen.  _ 

UcHOREUs,  one  of  the  successors  of  Osymandyas,  built  the  city  of  Memphis.||  This 
city  was  150  furlongs,  or  more  than  seven  leagues  in  circumference,  and  stood  at  the 
point  of  the  Delia,  ni  that  part  where  the  Nile  divides  itself  into  several  branches  or 
streams.  Southward  from  the  city,  he  raised  a  lofty  mole.  On  the  right  and  left  he 
dug  very  deep  moats  to  receive  the  river.  These  were  faced  with  stone,  and  raised, 
near  the  city,  by  strong  causeys;  the  whole  designed  to  secure  the  city  from  the  in- 
undations of  the  Nile,  and  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  A  city  so  advantageously 
situated,  and  so  strongly  fortified,  that  it  was  almost  the  key  of  the  Nile,  and  by  this 
means  commanded  the  whole  country,  became  soon  the  usual  residence  of  the  Egyp- 
tian kings.  It  kept  possession  of  this  honour,  till  it  was  forced  to  resign  it  to  Alexan- 
dria, built  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

McERis.  "^Tliis  king  made  the  famous  lake,  which  went  by  his  name,  and  whereof 
mention  has  been  already  made. 

Egvpt  had  long  been  governed  by  its  native  princes,  when  strangers,  called  Shep- 
herd-kings, (Hycsos  in  the  Egv^ptian  language,)  from  Arabia  or  Phoenicia,  invaded 
and  seized  a  great  part  of  Lower  Eg\^pt,  and  Memphis  itself;  but  Upper  Egypt  re- 
mained uncoiiquered,  and  the  kingdom  of  Thebes  existed  till  the  reign  of  Sesostris.H 
These  foreign  princes  governed  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

Under  one  of  these  princes  called  Pharaoh  in  Scripture,  (a  name  common  to  all 
the  kings  of  Egypt,)  Abraham  arrived  there  with  his  wife  Sarah,  who  was  exposed 
to  great  hazard,"^  on  account  of  her  exquisite  beauty,  whicli  reaching  the  prince's  ear, 
she  was  by  him  taken  from  Abraham,  upon  the  supposition  that  she  was  not  a  wife, 
but  only  his  sister.** 

Thethmosis,  or  Amosis,  having  expelled  the  Shepherd-kings,  reigned  in  Lower 

EOTt.tt 

Long  after  his  reign,  Joseph  was  brought  a  slave  into  Egypt,  by  some  Ishmaelitish 
merchants;  sold  to  Potiphar,  and,  by  a  series  of  wonderful  events,  enjoyed  the  su- 
preme authority,  by  his  being  raised  to  the  chief  employment  of  the  kingdom.^;    I 

*  Herod.  1.  ii.  p.  99.    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  42.  t  Diod,  1.  i.  p.  44,  45. 

i  Three  thousand  two  hundred  myriads  of  miuEe.  §  See  Sir  Isaac  Newton  s  Chronology,  p.  30. 

y  Diod.  p.  46.           ^  A.  M.  1920.    Ant.  J.  C.  2034,  •*  A.  M.  2084.    Ant.  J.  C.  1920.    Gen.  xu.  10—30. 

tt  A.  M.  217!?.    Ant.  J.  C.  1325.  U  A.  M.  2276.    Ant.  J.  C.  1728. 
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ihall  pass  over  Ids  history,  as  it  is  so  universally  known;  but  must  take  notice  or  a 
remark  of  Justin,  the  epitomiser  of  Trogus  Pompeius,*  an  excellent  historian  of  the 
Augustan  age,  viz.  that  Joseph  the  youngest  of  Jacob's  children,  whom  his  brethren, 
throuo-h  envv,  had  sold  to  foreign  merchants,  being  endowed  from  heavenf  with  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  and  a  knowledge  of  futurity,  preserved  by  his  uncommon 
prudence,  Eir\'pt  from  the  famine  with  which  it  was  menaced,  and  was  extremely  ca- 
ressed by  the  king. 

Jacob  also  went  into  Egypt  with  his  whole  family,  which  met  with  the  kindest 
treatment  from  the  Egyptians,  whilst  Joseph's  important  services  were  fresh  in  their 
memories.^  But  alter  his  death,  say  the  Scriptures,  there  arose  up  a  new  kingy 
xchich  knew  not  Joseph.§ 

Rameses-miamun,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher,  was  the  name  of  this  king,  who 
is  called  Pharaoh  in  Scripture. ||  He  reigned  sixty-six  years,  and  oppressed  the 
Israelites  in  a  most  grievous  manner.  He  set  over  them  task-masters,'^  to  ciffiict  them 
with  their  burdens,  and  they  huiltfor  Pharaoh  treasure-cities,**  Pithon  and  Raamses — 
and  the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  serve  with  rigour,  and  they  made  their 
lives  bitter  icith  hard  bondage,  in  mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in 
the  field;  all  their  service  wherein  they  made  them  serve,  was  with  rigour.  This  king 
had  two  sons,  Amenophis  and  Busiris. 

Amenophis,  the  eldest,  succeeded  him.ft  He  was  the  Pharaoh  under  whose  reign 
the  Israelites  departed  out  of  Kgjpt,  and  who  was  drowned  in  his  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea. 

Father  Tournemine  makes  Sesostris,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  immediately,  the 
Pharaoh  who  raised  the  persecution  against  the  Israelites,  and  oppressed  them  with 
the  most  painful  toils-tt  This  is""exactTy  agreeable  to  the  account  given  by  Diodorus 
of  this  prince,  who  employed  in  his  Egyptian  works  only  foreigners;  so  that  we  may 
place  the  memorable  event  of  the  pa'ssage  of  the  Red  Sea,  under  his  son  Pheron;§§ 
and  the  characteristic  of  impiety  ascribed  to  him  by  Herodotus,  greatly  strengthens 
the  probability  of  this  conjecture.  The  plan  I  have  proposed  to  follow  in  this  history, 
excuses  me  from  entering  into  chronological  discussions. 

piodorus,|||l  speaking  of  the  Red  Sea,  has  made  one  remark  very  worthy  our  obser- 
vation: a  tradition,  says  that  historian,  has  been  transmitted  through  the  whole  nation 
from  father  to  son,  for  many  ages,  that  once  an  extraordinaiy  ebb  dried  the  sea,  so 
that  its  bottom  was  seen;  and  that  a  violent  flow  immediately  after  brought  back  the 
waters  to  their  former  channel.  It  is  evident  that  the  miraculous  passage  of  Moses 
over  the  Red  Sea  is  here  hinted  at:  and  I  make  this  remark,  purposely  to  admonish 
young  students,  not  to  slip  over,  in  their  perusal  of  authors,  these  precious  remains 
of  antiquity;  especially  when  they  bear,  like  this  passage,  any  relation  to  religion. 

Archbishop  Usher  says,  that  Amenophis  left  two  sons,  one  called  Sesothis,  or 
Sesostris,  and  the  ether  Armais.  The  Greeks  call  him  Belus,  and  his  two  sons, 
Egyptus  and  Danaus. 

Sesostris  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  powerful  kings  of  Egypt,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  conquerors  that  antiquity  boasts  of.HII 

His  father,  whether  by  inspiration,  caprice,  or,  as  the  Egyptians  say,  by  the  au- 
thority of  an  oracle,  formed  a  design  of  making  his  son  a  conqueror.  This  he  sat 
about  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  that  is,  in  a  great  and  noble  way.  All  the  male 
children  born  in  the  same  day  with  Sesostris,  were,  by  the  king's  order,  brought  to 
court.  Here  they  were  educated  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  children,  with  the  same 
care  bestowed  on  Sesostris,  with  Avhom  they  were  brought  up.  He  could  not  possi- 
bly have  given  him  more  faithful  ministers,  nor  officers  who  more  zealously  desired 
the  success  of  his  arms.     The  chief  part  of  their  education  was,  the  inuring  them 

"^k^^^'^  infancy  to  a  hard  and  laborious  life,  in  order  that  they  might  one  day  be 
*^-n  u  ^^  sustaining  with  ease  the  toils  of  war.  They  were  never  suffered  to  eat, 
till  they  had  run,  on  foot  or  horseback,  a  considerable  race.  Hunting  was  their  most 
common  exercise. 

.  •.,..-  *  ^^^^'  xxxvi.  c.  2. 

t  juitin  aicnbe*  this  pift  of  heaven  to  Joseph's  skill  in  magical  arts.-Cum  maeicas  ibi  arte*  (Eefypto  scil.)  so- 
lerti  ingenio  percepisset,  &c. 

t  A.  M.  2298.     Ant.  J.  C.  1706.  §  Exod.  i.  8.  l]  A.  M.  2427.    Ant.  J.  C.  1577. 

,^  f  Exod.  i.  11,  13,  14. 

*  Heb.  urbes  the  sauronnn.  LXX.  urbes  rnunitas.  'Ihesecities  were  appointed  to  preserve,  as  in  a  store-house 
the  corn,  ou,  and  ntlier  products  of  Epj-pt,— Vatab. 

ft  A.M.  2494.     Ant.  J.  C.  1510  U  A.M.  2513.     Ant.  J.  C.  1491. 

55  Thi«,  name  bears  a  gtoit  remembrance  to  Pharaoh,  so  common  to  the  Egyptian  kings. 

im  Lib.  lii.  p.  74.  fl  Herod,  l.ii.eap.  102,  110.    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  48,  54. 
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iElian  remarks  that  Seeostris  was  taught  by  Mercury,  who  instructed  him  in  poli- 
tics, and  arts  of  government.*  This  Mercury  is  he  whom  the  Greeks  called  Tris- 
megistus,  i.  e.  tlirice  great.  Egypt,  his  native  country,  owes  to  him  the  invention  of 
alnwst  every  art.  The  two  books,  wiiich  go  under  his  name,  bear  such  evident  char- 
acters of  novelty,  that  the  forgery  is  no  longer  doubted.  There  was  another  Mercury, 
who  also  was  very  famous  among  the  Egyptians,  for  his  rare  knowledge;  and  of 
much  greater  antiquity  than  the  former.  Jambicus,  a  priest  of  Egypt,  affirms,  that  it 
was  customary  with  the  Egyptians,  to  publish  all  new  books  or  inventions  under  the 
name  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury. 

When  Sesostris  was  more  advanced  in  years,  his  father  sent  him  against  the  Arabi- 
ans, in  order  that,  by  fighting  with  them,  he  might  acquire  military  knowledge. 
Here  the  young  prince  learned  to  bear  hunger  'and  thirst,  and  subdued  a  nation  which 
till  then  had  never  been  conquered.  The  youth  educated  with  him,  attended  him  in 
aU  his  campaigns. 

Accustomed  by  this  conquest  to  martial  toils,  he  was  next  sent  by  his  father  to  try 
his  fortune  westward.  He  invaded  Libya,  and  subbued  the  greatest  part  of  that  vast 
continent. 

SESosTRis.t  In  the  course  of  this  expedition,  his  father  died,  and  left  him  capable 
of  attempting  the  greatest  enterprises.  He  formed  no  less  a  design  than  that  of  the 
conquest  of  the  world.  But  before  he  lef\  his  kingdom,  he  had  provided  for  his  domes- 
tic security,  in  winning  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  by  his  generosity,  justice,  and  a 
popular  obliging  behaviour.  He  was  no  less  studious  to  gain  the  afiection  of  his  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  who  were  ever  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  his  ser- 
vice; persuaded  that  his  enterprises  would  all  be  unsuccessful,  unless  his  army  should 
be  attached  to  his  person,  by  all  the  ties  of  esteem,  afiection  and  interest.  He  divided 
the  country  into  thirty-six  governments,  called  Nomi,  and  bestowed  them  on  persons 
of  merit,  and  the  most  approved  fidelity. 

In  the  mean  time  he  made  the  requisite  preparations,  levied  forces,  and  headed  them 
with  officers  of  the  greatest  bravery  and  reputation,  and  these  were  taken  chiefly 
from  among  the  youths  who  had  been  educated  with  him.  He  had  seventeen  hundred 
of  these  officers,  who  were  all  capable  of  inspiring  his  troops  with  resolution,  a  love  of 
discipline,  and  a  zeal  for  the  service  of  their  prince.  His  army  consisted  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  foot,  and  twenty-four  thousand  horse,  besides  twenty-seven  thousand 
armed  chariots. 

He  began  his  expedition  by  invading  Ethiopia,  situated  to  the  south  of  Egypt. 
He  made  it  tributary,  and  obUged  the  nations  of  it  to  furnish  him  annually  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  ebony,  ivory,  and  gold. 

He  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  four-hundred  sail,  and  ordering  it  to  sail  to  the  Red  Sea, 
made  himself  master  of  the  isles  and  cities  lying  on  the  coasts  of  that  sea.  He  him- 
self heading  his  land-army,  over-ran  and  subdued  Asia  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
advanced  farther  into  India  than  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and,  in  after  times,  Alexander 
himself  had  ever  done;  for  he  subdued  the  countries  beyond  the  gauges,  and  advanc- 
ed as  far  as  the  ocean.  One  may  judge  from  hence,  how  unable  the  more  neighbour- 
ing countries  were  to  resist  him.  The  Scythians,  as  far  as  the  river  Tanais,  Armenia, 
and  Cappadocia,  were  conquered.  He  left  a  colony  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Col- 
chos,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  Egyptian  customs  and  manners 
have  been  ever  since  retained.  Herodotus  saw  in  Asia  Minor,  from  one  sea  to  the 
other,  monuments  of  his  victories.  In  several  countries  was  read  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, engraven  on  pillars:  Sesostris,  king  of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords,  subdued  this 
country  by  the  power  of  his  arms.  Such  pillars  are  found,  even  in  Thrace,  and  his 
empire  extended  from  jthe  Ganges  to  the  Danube.  In  his  expeditions,  some  nations 
bravely  defended  their  liberties,  and  others  yielded  them  up  without  making  the  least 
resistance.  This  disparity  was  denoted  by  him  in  hieroglyphical  figures,  on  the 
monuments  erected  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his  victories,  agreeably  to  the 
E";yptian  practice. 

The  scarity  of  provisions  in  Thrace  stopped  the  progress  of  his  conquests,  and  pre- 
vented his  advancing  farther  in  Europe.  One  remarkable  circumstance  is  observed 
in  this  conqueror,  who  never  once  thought,  as  others  had  done,  of  preserving  his  acqui- 
sitions; but  contenting  himself  with  the  glory  of  having  subdued  and  despoiled  so 
many  nations,  after  having  spread  desolation  through  the  world  for  nine  years,  he 

•  T»   voyfiXTu  £x,uouo-o!)  $y,vai, — Lib.  X.  ii.  C.  4. 
t  A.  M.  2513.    Ant.  J.  C.  1491. 
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confined  himself  almost  wdthin  the  ancient  limits  of  Egypt,  a  few  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces excepted;  tor  we  do  not  find  any  traces  or  footsteps  of  this  new  empire,  either 
under  himself  or  his  successors. 

He  returned  therefore,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  nations;  dragging 
after  him  a  numberless  muhitude  of  captives,  and  covered  with  greater  glory  than  his 
predecessors;  that  srlory,  I  mean,  which  employs  so  many  tongues  and  pens  in  its 
praise,  which  consists  in  invadUig  a  great  number  of  provuices  in  a  hostile  way,  and 
is  often  productive  of  numberless  calamities.  He  rewarded  his  officers  and  soldiers 
with  a  trulv  royal  magnificence,  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  merit.  He  made  it 
both  his  pfeasure  and  duty,  to  put  the  companions  of  his  victory  in  such  a  condition 
as  might  enable  them  to  enjoy,  during  the  remainder  of  their  days,  a  calm  and  easy 
repose,  the  just  reward  of  their  past  toils. 

With  regard  to  himself,  for  ever  careful  of  his  own  reputation,  and  still  more  of 
making  his  power  advantageous  to  his  subjects,  be  employed  the  repose  which  peace 
allowed  him,  in  raising  works  that  might  contribute  more  to  the  enriching  of  Egypt, 
than  the  unmortalizhig  of  his  name;  works  in  which  the  art  and  industry  of  the  work- 
men were  more  admired,  than  the  inmiense  sums  vv^hich  had  been  expended  on  them. 

A  hundred  tamous  temples,  raised  as  so  many  monuments  of  gratitude  to  the  tu- 
telar o-ods  of  all  the  cities,  were  the  first,  as  well  as  the  most  illustrious  testimonies  of 
his  \dctories;  and  he  took  care  to  publish  in  the  inscriptions  on  them,  that  these  mighty 
works  had  been  completed  without  burdening  any  of  his  subjects.  He  made  it  his  glory 
to  be  tender  of  them,  and  to  empk)y  ordy  captives  in  these  monuments  of  his  conquests. 
The  scriptures  take  notice  of  something  hke  this,  where  they  speak  of  the  buildings  of  So- 
lomon.* But  he  was  especially  studious  of  adorning  and  enriching  the  temple  of  Vul- 
can at  Pelusium,  in  acknowledgment  of  that  god's  imaginary  protection  of  him,  when 
on  his  return  from  his  expeditions,  his  brother  had  a  design  of  destroying  him  in  that 
city,  with  his  wile  and  children,  by  setting  fire  to  the  apartment  where  he  then  lay. 

Ilis  great  w^ork  w^as  the  raising,  in  every  part  of  Egypt,  a  considerable  number  of 
high  banks  or  moles,  on  which  new  cities  were  built,  in  order  that  these  might  be  a  se- 
curity for  men  and  beasts,  during  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

From  Memphis,  as  far  as  the  sea,  he  cut,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  a  great  num- 
ber of  canals,  tor  the  conveniency  of  trade,  and  the  conveying  of  provisions,  for  the  set- 
tUno-  an  easy  correspondence  between  such  cities  as  were  most  distant  from  one  another. 
Besides  the  advantages  of  traffic,  Egypt  was,  by  these  canals,  made  inaccessible  to  the 
cavalry  of  its  enemies,  which  betbre  had  so  often  harassed  it  by  repeated  incursions. 

He  did  still  more:  to  secure  Egypt  from  the  inroads  of  its  nearer  neighbours,  the  Sy- 
rians and  Arabians,  he  Ibrtified  all  the  eastern  coast  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis,  that 
is,  for  upward  of  seven  leagues.f 

vSesostris  might  liave  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  boast- 
ed heroes  of  antiquity  had  not  the  lustre  of  his  warlike  actions,  as  well  as  his  pacific 
virtues,  been  tarnished  by  a  thirst  of  glory,  and  a  blind  fondness  for  his  OAvn  grandeur, 
which  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a  man.  The  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  conquered 
nations  came,  at  stated  limes,  to  do  homage  to  their  victor,  and  pay  him  the  appoint- 
ed tribute.  On  every  other  occasion,  he  treated  them  with  some  humanity  and  gener- 
osity. But  when  he  went  to  the  temple,  or  entered  his  capital,  he  caused  these  princes, 
four  abreast,  to  be  be  harnessed  to  his  car,  instead  of  horses;  and  valued  himself  upon 
his  being  thus  drawn  by  the  lords  and  sovereigns  of  other  nations.  What  I  am  most 
surprised  at  is,  that  Diodorus  should  rank  this  foolish  and  inhuman  vanity  among  the 
most  shining  actions  of  this  prince. 

Becoming  blind  in  his  old  age,  he  despatched  himself,  after  having  reigned  thirty- 
three  years,  and  left  his  kingdom  immensely  rich.t  His  empire  nevertheless  did  not 
reach  beyond  the  fourth  generation.  But  there  still  remained  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Tiberius;  magnificent  monuments,  which  showed  the  extent  of  Egypt  under  Sesos- 
tris,§  and  the  immense  tributes  which  were  paid  to  it.|| 

I  now  return  to  some  facts  which  should  have  been  mentioned  before,  as  they  occur- 
red in  this  period,  l>ut  were  omitted,  in  order  that  I  might  not  break  the  thread  of  the 
history  and  therefore  will  now  barely  mention  them. 

About  the  era  in  question,  the  Egyptians  settled  themselves  in  divers  parts  of  the 

*  2  Chron  .  viii.  9.  "But  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  Solomon  make  no  servant!  for  his  work." 
t  150  stadia,  About  18  miles  English, 
t  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  ii.  c.  60.  §  Tacit.  Ann.l.  ii. 

U  Legebantur  iiidicta  geiuibu*  tributa— baud  minus  raagnifica  quam  nunc  vi  Parthorum  aut  potentia  Romana 
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earth.    The  colony  wliich  Cecrops  led  out  of  Egypt,  built  twelve  cities,  or  rather  so 
many  towns,  of  which  he  composed  the  kingdom  of  Athens.* 

We  observed,  that  the  brotlier  of  Sesostris,  called  by  the  Greeks  Danaus,  had  form- 
ed a  design  to  murder  him  on  his  return  to  Egypt  after  his  conquests.  But  being  de- 
feated in  his  horrid  project,  he  was  obliged  to  fiy.f  He  thereupon  retired  to  Peiopon- 
nessus;  where  he  seized  upon  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  which  had  been  founded  about 
four  hundred  years  before  by  Tnachus. 

BusiRis,  brother  of  Amenophis,  so  infamous  among  the  ancients  for  his  cruelties, 
exercised  his  tyranny  at  that  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  barbarously  cut  the 
throats  of  all  foreigners  who  landed  in  his  country;  this  was  probably  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Sesostrls.j: 

About  the  same  time,  Cadmus  brought  fromi  Syria,  into  Greece,  the  invention  of 
letters.§  Some  pretend,  that  these  characters,  or  letters,  were  Egyptian,  and  that  Cad- 
mus himself  was  a  native  of  Egy]3t,  and  not  of  Phoenicia;  and  the  Egyptians  who  as- 
cribe to  themselves  the  invention  of  every  art,  and  boast  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  any 
other  nation;  ascribed  to  their  Mercury  the  honour  of  inventing  letters.  Most  of  the 
learned  agree,  that  Cadmus  carried  the  Phoenician,  or  Syrian  letters  into  Greece,  and 
that  those  letters  were  the  same  as  the  Hebraic;  the  Hebrews  who  formed  but  a  small 
nation,  being  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Syrians. ||  Joseph  Scaliger, 
in  his  notes  on  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  proves  that  the  Greek  letters,  and  those 
of  the  Lattin  alphabet  formed  from  them,  derive  their  original  from  the  ancient  Phoe- 
nician letters,  which  are  the  same  A^^th  the  Samaritan;  and  were  used  by  the  Jews 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Cadmus  carried  only  sixteen  letters  into  Greece, 
eight  others  being  added  afterwards.^ 

I  return  to  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  whom  I  shall  hereafter  rank  in  the 
same  order  with  Herodotus. 

Pheron  succeeded  Sesostris  in  his  kingdom,  but  not  in  hisglor^^**  Herodotus  re- 
lates but  one  action  of  his,  which  shows  how  greatly  he  had  degenerated  from  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  his  father  .ft  In  an  extraordinary  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  ex- 
ceeded eighteen  cubits,  this  prince,  enraged  at  the  devastation  which  was  made  by 
it,  threw  a  javelin  at  the  river,  as  if  he  intended  thereby  to  chastise  its  insolence;  but 
was  himself  immediately  punished  for  his  impiety,  if  the  historian  may  be  credited, 
with  the  loss  of  sight. 

PROTEUS-It  He  was  the  son  of  Memphis,  where,  in  Herodotus^s  time,  his  temple 
was  still  standing,  in  wliich  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Venus  the  Stranger.§§  It  is 
conjectured  that  this  Venus  was  Helen.  For,  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  Paris 
the  Trojan,  returning  home  with  Helen,  whom  he  had  stolen,  w^as  driven  by  a  storm 
into  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  called  the  Canopic;  and  from  thence  Avas  conduct- 
ed to  Proteus  at  Memphis,  who  reproached  him  in  the  strongest  terms  for  his  base 
perfidy  and  guilt,  in  stealing  the  wife  of  his  host,  and  with  her  all  the  effects  in  his 
house.  He  added,  that  the  only  reason  why  he  did  not  punish  him  with  death  (as 
his  crime  deserved)  was,  because  the  Egyptians  were  careful  not  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  strangers:  that  he  would  keep  Hellen,  with  all  the  riches  that 
were  brought  with  her,  in  order  to  testore  them  to  their  lawful  owner:  that  as  for  him- 
self (Paris,)  he  must  either  quit  his  dominions  in  three  days,  or  expect  to  be  treated 
as  an  enemy.  The  king's  order  was  obeyed.  Paris  continued  his  voyage,  and  arriv- 
ed at  Troy,  whither  he  was  closely  pursued  by  the  Grecian  army.     The  Greeks  sum- 

jubentur. Inscribed  on  pillars,  were  read  the  tributes  imposed  on  vanquished  nations,  which  were  not  infe- 
rior to  those  now  paid  to  the  Partliian  and  Romin  powers. 

*  A.  M.  2448.  t  A.  M.  2530.  t  A.  M.  2533.  §  A.  M-  2549. 

II  The  reader  may  consult  on  this  subject  two  learned  Dissertations  of  AbbS  Renatidot,  inserted  in  the  Second 
volume  of  The  History  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

f  The  sixteen  letters  bioug;htby  Cadmus  into  Greece,  are,  a,  p,  y.  ^,  s,  t,  z,  \,  fx,  r,  o,  tt,  g,  5-,  t,  u.  Palame- 
des,  at  ihe  siege  of  Troy,  i,  e.  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  lower  than  Cadmus,  added  the  four  follow- 
™&»  C>  ^)  ^jJ^j  and  Simonides, a  long  time  after,  invented  the  four  others,  namely,  >i,  a,  s,  ■^. 

**  A.  M.  2547.    Ant.  J.   C.    1457.  tt  Herod  1.  ii.  c.  111.     Died.  1.  i.  p.  54. 

XX  A.  M.  2800.    Ant.  J.  C.  1204.    Hercd.  1.  ii.  c.  112,  120. 

§^  I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion  which  would  be  attended  with  verj'  perplexing 
difficulties,  should  I  pietendto  reconcile  the  series,  or  succession  of  the  kings,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  with  the 
opinion  of  Archbishop  Usher.  This  last  supposes,  with  a  great  many  other  learned  men,  that  Sesostris  is  the  son 
of  that  Egyptian  king  who  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  whose  reign  must  consequentl  have  begun  in  the  year 
of  the  world  2513,  and  continued  to  the  year  2547,  since  it  lasted  33  years.  Should  we  allow  50  years  to  the 
reign  of  Pheron  his  son,  there  would  still  be  an  interval  of  above  200  years  between  Pheron  and  Porteus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  succeeded  immediately  the  first:  since  Porteus  lived  at  the  time  of  the  siegeof  Troy,  which 
accordin  g  to  Usher,  was  taken  An.  Mun.  2820.  I  know  not  whether  his  almost  total  silence  on  the  Egyptian 
kings  Hfter  Sesostris,  was  owing  to  his  sense  of  this  difficulty.  I  suppose  along  interval  to  have  occurred  be- 
tweeu  Pheron  and  Porteus;  accordingly  Diodorus  (lib.  liv.)  fills  it  up  with  a  great  many  kings,  and  the  saxaemust 
be  said  of  some  of  the  following  kings. 
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moned  the  Trojans  to  surrender  Helen,  and  with  her  all  the  treasures  of  which  her 
husband  had  been  plundered.  The  Trojans  answered,  that  neither  Helen  nor  her 
treasures  were  in  their  city.  And  indeed,  was  it  at  all  likely,  says  Herodotus,  that 
Priam  who  was  so  wise  an  old  prince,  should  choose  to  see  his  children  and  country 
destroyed  before  his  eyes,  rather  than  give  the  Greeks  the  just  and  reasonable  satis- 
faction thev  desired?  But  it  was  to  no  purpose  for  them  to  affirm  with  an  oath,  that 
Helen  was' not  in  their  city;  the  Greeks,  beino;  firmly  persuaded  that  they  were  trifled 
with,  persisted  obstinately  in  their  unbelief.  The  Deity,  continues  the  same  historian, 
beini  resolved  that  the  Trojans,  by  the  total  destruction  of  their  city  and  empire, 
should  teach  the  affrighted  world  this  lesson.  That  great  crimes  are  attended 

WITH  E<iUALLY  GREAT  AND  SIGNAL  PUNISHMENTS  FROM  THE    OFFENDED    GODS.*      Mcn- 

elaus,  in  his  return  from  Troy,  called  at  the  court  of  king  Proteus,  who  restored  him 
Helen  with  all  her  treasure.  Herodotus  proves  from  some  passages  in  Homer,  that 
the  voyage  of  Paris  to  Egypt  was  not  unknown  to  this  poet. 

Rahmpsinitus.  The  treasury  built  by  this  king,  who  was  richer  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  and  his  descent  into  hell,  as  they  are  related  by  Herodotus,t  have  so 
much  the  air  of  romance  and  fiction,  that  they  deserve  no  mention  here. 

Till  the  reign  of  this  king,  there  had  been  some  shadow  at  least  of  justice  and  mod- 
eration in  Egypt;  but,  in  the  two  following  reigns,  violence  and  cruelty  usurped 
their  place. 

Cheops  and  Cephrenus.]:  These  two  princes,  who  were  truly  brothers  by  the  si- 
militude of  their  manners,  seem  to  have  strove  which  of  them  should  distinguish  him- 
self most,  by  a  barefaced  impiety  towards  the  gods,  and  a  barbarous  inhumanity  to 
men.  Cheops  reigned  fifty  years,  and  his  brother  Cephrenus  fiily-six  years  after  him. 
They  kept  the  temples  shut  during  the  whole  time  of  their  long  reigns;  and  forbid 
the  offerings  of  sacrifice  under  the  severest  penalties.  On  the  other  Iiand,  they  op- 
pressed their  subjects,  by  employing  them  in  the  most  grievous  and  useless  works;  and 
sacrificed  the  jJ^es  of  numberless  multitudes  of  men,  merely  to  gratify  a  senseless 
ambition,  of  immortalizing  their  names  by  edifices  of  an  enormous  magnitude  and  a 
boundless  expense.  It  is  remarkable,  that  those  stately  pyramids,  which  have  so  long 
been  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world,  were  the  effects  of  the  irreligion  and  mer- 
ciless cruelty  of  those  princes. 

.^Mycerinus.§  He  was  the  son  of  a  Cheops,  but  of  a  character  opposite  to  that  of 
his  father.  So  far  from  walking  in  his  steps,  he  detested  his  conduct,  and  pursued 
quite  different  measures.  He  again  opened  the  temples  of  the  gbds,  restored  the 
sacrifices,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  comfort  his  subjects,  and  make  them  forget 
their  past  miseries;  and  believed  himself  set  over  them  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
exercise  justice,  and  to  make  them  taste  all  the  blessings  of  an  equitable  and  peace- 
ful administration.  He  heard  their  complaints,  dried  their  tears,  eased  their  misery, 
and  thought  liimself  not  so  much  the  master,  as  the  father  of  his  people.  This  pro- 
cured him  the  love  of  them  all.  Egypt  resounded  with  his  praise,  and  his  name  com- 
manded veneration  in  all  places. 

One  would  naturally  conclude,  that  so  prudent  and  humane  a  conduct  must  have 
drawn  down  on  Mycerinus  the  protection  of  the  gods.  But  it  happened  far  otherwise. 
His  misfortunes  began  from  the  death  of  a  darling  and  only  daughter,  in  whom  his 
whole  felicity  consisted.  He  ordered  extraordinary  honours  to  be  paid  to  her  memory, 
which  were  still  continued  in  Herodotus's  time.  This  historian  informs  us,  that  in  tlie 
city  of  Sais,  exquisite  odours  were  burnt,  in  the  day-time,  at  the  tomb  of  this  princes, 
and  that  it  was  illuminated  with  a  lamp  by  night. 

He  was  told  by  an  oracle,  that  his  reign  would  continue  but  seven  years.  And  as 
he  complained  of  this  to  the  gods,  and  inquired  the  reason  why  so  long  and  prosperous 
a  reign  had  been  granted  to  his  father  and  uncle,  who  were  equally  cruel  and  impious, 
while  his  own,  which  he  had  endeavoured  so  carefully  to  render  as  equitable  and  mild 
as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do,  should  be  so  short  and  unhappy;  he  was  answered, 
that  these  were  the  very  causes  of  it,  it  being  the  will  of  the  gods  to  oppress  and  afflict 
E;^ypt,  during  the  space  of  150  years,  as  a  punishment  for  its  crimes;  and  that  his 
reign,  which  was  appointed,  like  those  of  the  preceding  monarchs,  to  be  of  fifty  years 
continuance,  was  shortened  on  account  of  his  too  o-reat  lenity.  Mycerinus  likewise 
built  a  pyramid,  but  much  inferior  in  dimensions  to'^that  of  his  father. 

t  Lib.  ii.  c.  121, 123.  t  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  124,  128.    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  57. 

5  Herod.  1.  ii.  p.  139,  140. 
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AsYCHis.*  He  enacted  tlie  law  relating  to  loans,  which  forbids  a  son  to  borrow 
money,  without  giving  the  dead  body  of  his  father  by  way  of  security  for  it.  The 
law  added,  that  in  case  the  son  took  no  care  to  redeem  his  father's  body  by  restoring 
the  loan,  both  himself  and  his  children  should  be  deprived  for  ever  of  the  rights  of 
sepulture. 

He  valued  himself  for  having  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  by  building  a  pyramid 
of  brick,  more  magnificent,  if  this  king  was  to  be  credited,  than  any  hitherto  seen. 
The  following  inscription  by  its  founder's  order,  was  engraved  upon  it:  Compare  me 

KOT  WITH  PYRAMIDS    BUILT  OF    STONE,  WHICH  I    AS  MUCH  EXCEL  AS  JuPITEB  DOES  ALL 
THE  OTHER  GODS.f 

If  we  suppose  the  six  preceding  reigns  (the  exact  duration  of  some  of  which  is 
not  fixed  by  Herodotus)  to  have  contmued  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  there 
will  remain  an  interval  of  near  three  hundred  years  to  the  reign  of  Sabachus 
the  Ethiopian.  In  this  interval  I  shall  place  a  few  circumstances  related  in  Holy 
Scripture. 

Pharaoh,  king  of  Eg\'pt,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon,  king  of 
Israel;  who  received  her  in  that  part  of  Jerusalem  called  the  city  of  David,  till  he  had 
built  her  a  palace.:}: 

Sesach.  or  Shishak.  otherunse  called  Sesonchis. 

It  was  to  him  that  Jeroboam  fled,  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Solomon,  who  intended  to 
kill  him.§  He  abode  in  Egypt  till  Solomon's  death,  and  then  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
when  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  he  won  from  Rehoboam  the  son  of 
Solomon,  ten  tribes,  over  Avhom  he  declared  himself  king. 

This  Sesach,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  RehoI)oam,  marched  against  Jerusa- 
lem, because  the  Jews  had  transgressed  against  the  Lord.  He  came  with  twelve 
hundred  chariots  of  w^ar  and  sixty  thousand  horse. [|  He  had  brought  numberless 
multitudes  of  people,  who  were  all  Libyans,  Troglodytes,  and  Ethiopians.^  He 
seized  upon  all  the  strongest  cities  of  Judah,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  Then 
the  king  and  the  princes  of  Israel,  having  humbled  themselves,  and  implored  the 
protection  of  the  God  of  Israel,  he  told  them,  by  his  prophet  Shemaiah,  that  because 
they  humbled  themselves,  he  would  not  utterly  destroy  them,  as  they  had  deserved; 
but  that  they  should  be  the  servants  of  Sesach;  in  order  that  they  might  knoto  the 
difference  of  his  service,  and  the  service  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  country.**  Sesach  re- 
tired from  Jerusalem,  after  having  plundered  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  the  king's  house;  he  carried  off  every  thing  with  him,  and  even  also  the  three 
hundred  shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had  made. 

Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  doubtless  of  Eg3^t  at  the  same  time,  made  war 
upon  Asa  king  of  Judah.ft  His  army  consisted  of  a  million  of  men,  and  three  hun- 
dred chariots  of  war.  Asa  marched  against  him,  and  drawing  up  his  army  in  or- 
der of  battle,  in  full  reliance  on  the  God  whom  he  served,  ""Lord,"  says  he,  "  it 
is  nothing  for  thee  to  help,  whether  with  many,  or  with  them  that  have  no  power. 
Help  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  for  we  rest  on  thee,  and  in  thy  name  we  go  against  this 
multitude;  O  Lord  thou  art  our  God,  let  not  man  prevail  against  thee."  A  prayer 
offered  up  with  such  strong  faith  was  heard.  God  struck  the  Ethiopians  with  terror; 
they  fled,  and  were  irrecoverably  defeated,  being  destroyed  before  the  Lord,  and  be- 
fore his  host. 

Anysis.^    He  w^as  blind,  and  under  his  reign 

Sabachus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  being  encouraged  by  an  oracle,  entered  Egvpt  with 
a  numerous  army,  and  possessed  himself  of  it.  He  reigned  with  great  clemency  and 
justice.  Instead  of  putting  to  death  such  criminals  as  had  been  sentenced  to  die  by 
the  judges,  he  made  them  repair  the  causeys,  on  wliich  the  respective  cities  to  which 
they  belonged  were  situated.  He  built  several  magnificent  temples,  and  among  the 
rest,  one  in  the  city  of  Bubastus,  of  w^hich  Herodotus  gives  a  long  and  eleganl  de- 
scription. After  a  reign  of  fif\v  years,  which  was  the  time  appointed  by  tlie  oracle, 
he  retired  voluntarily  to  his  old  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  and  left  the  tlirone  of  Egypt  to 

*  Herod,  l.ii.  c.  136. 
t  The  remainder  of  the  inscription,  as  we  find  it  in  Herodotus,  is,  "For  men,  plun^np  long;  poles  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,drew  bricks  (;rA.iv5o  j,-  e'/^uo-ki)  outof  the  mud  A\hich  stuck  to  them,  and  gave  me  this  form." 
i  A.  M.  2991.     Ant.  J.  C.  1013.    1  Kings,  iii.  1. 
5A.M.3026.    Ant.  J.  C. 978.    1  Kings,  xi.  40.  and  chap.  xii. 
II  A.  M.  3033.     Ant.  J.  C.  971.    2  Chron.  xii.  1-9. 
f  The  English  version  of  tlie  Bible  says,  the  Lubims,  the  Sukkiras    and  the  Ethiopians. 
••  Or,  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  ft  A.  M.  3063.    Ant.  J.  C.  741.    2  Chron.  xiv.  9—13. 

it  Herod.  1.  iL  c.  137.    Diort.  1.  i.  p.  50. 
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Anvsis,  who  during  this  time  had  concealed  himself  in  the  fens.  It  is  believed  that 
this  Sabachiis  was  the  same  with  So,  whose  aid  was  implored  by  Hosea  king  of 
Israel,  against  Salmauaser  king  of  Assyria.* 

Setho>-.     He  reigned  fourteen  years. 

He  is  the  same  with  Sevechus,  the  son  of  Sabacon  or  Sual  the  Ethiopian,  who 
reiijned  so  long  over  Egypt.f  This  prince,  so  fiir  from  discharging  tlie  functions 
of  a  kinir,  was  ambitious  of  those  of  a  priest;  causing  himself  to  be  consecrated 
hiffh-priest  of  Vulcan.  Abandoning  himself  entirely  to  superstition,  he  neglected  to 
defend  his  kingdom  by  force  of  arms;  paying  no  regard  to  military  men,  from  a 
firm  persuasion  that  he  should  never  have  occason  for  their  assistance;  he  there- 
fore was  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  gain  their  affections,  that  he  deprived  them  of 
their  privileges,  and  even  dispossessed  them  of  such  lands  as  his  predecessors  had 
given  them. 

He  was  soon  made  sensible  of  their  resentment,  in  a  war  that  broke  out  suddenly, 
and  from  which  he  delivered  himself  solely  by  a  miraculous  protection,  if  Herodotus 
may  be  credited,  who  intermixes  his  account  of  this  war  with  a  great  many  fabulous 
particulars.  Sennacherib,  (so  Herodotus  calls  this  prince,)  kino;  of  the  Arabians  and 
Assvrians,  having  entered  Egypt  with  a  numerous  army,  tlie  Egyptian  officers  and 
soldiers  refused  to  march  against  him.  The  high-priest  Vulcan,  being  thus  reduced 
to  the  greatest  extremity,  had  recourse  to  his  god,  who  bid  him  not  to  despond,  but 
march  courageously  against  the  enemy  with  the  few  soldiers  he  could  raise.  Sethon 
obeyed.  A  small  number  of  merchants,  artificers,  and  others,  who  were  the  dregs 
of  the  populace,  joined  him;  and  with  this  handful  of  men  he  marched  to  Pelusium, 
where  Sennacherib  had  pitched  his  camp.  The  night  following  a  prodigious  number 
of  rats  entered  the  enemy's  camp,  and  gnawing  to  pieces  all  their  bow-strings  and 
the  thongs  of  their  shields,  rendered  them  jn capable  of  making  the  least  defence. 
Being  disarmed  in  this  manner,  they  were  obliged  to  fly;  and  they  retreated  with  the 
loss  of  a  great  part  of  their  forces.  Sethon,  when  he  returned  home,  ordered  a  statue 
of  himself  to  be  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  holdmg  in  his  right  hand  a  rat,  and 
these  words  inscribed  thereon:  Let  the  man  who  beholds  me  learn  to  reverence 

THE    GODS.if 

It  is  very  obv^ious  that  this  story,  as  related  here  from  Herodotus,  is  an  alteration 
of  that  wliich  is  told  in  the  second  book  of  Kings.§  We  there  see,  that  Sennacherib, 
king  of  the  Assyrians,  having  subdued  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  seized  upon 
all  the  cities  of  Judah,  resolved  to  besiege  Hezekiah  in  Jerusalem,  his  capital  city. 
The  ministers  of  this  holy  king,  in  spite  of  this  opposition  and  the  remonstrances  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  promised  them,  in  God's  name,  a  sure  and  certain  protec- 
tion, provided  they  would  trust  in  him  only,  sent  secretly  to  the  Egyptians  and  Ethi- 
opians for  succour.  Their  armies,  being  united,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  were  met  and  vanquished  by  the  Assyrians  in  a  pitched 
batde.  He  pursued  them  into  Egypt,  and  entirely  laid  waste  the  country.  At  his 
return  from  thence,  the  very  night  before  he  was  to  have  given  a  general  assault  to 
Jerusalem,  wliich  then  seemed  lost  to  all  hopes,  the  destroying  angel  made  dreadful 
havoc  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  destroyed  a  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand 
men  by  fire  and  sword,  and  proved  evidently,  that  they  had  great  reason  to  rely,  as 
Hezekiah  had  done,  on  the  promise  of  the  God  of  Israel 

This  is  the  real  liict.  But  as  it  was  no  ways  honourable  to  the  Egyptians,  they 
endeavoured  to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage,  by  disguising  and  corrupting  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  account  of  this  history,  though  so  much  defaced, 
oucrht  yet  to  be  highly  valued,  as  coming  from  a  historian  of  so  great  antiquity  and 
^utliority  as  Herodotus.     • 

^  The  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold,  at  several  times,  that  this  expedition  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  had  been  concerted  seemingly  with  much  prudence,  conducted  widi  the 
greatest  skill,  and  in  which  the  forces  of  two  powerful  empires  were  united,  in  order 
to  reUeve  the  Jews,  would  not  only  be  cf  no  service  to  Jerusalem,  but  even  destruc- 
tive to  Egypt  itself,  whose  strongest  cities  would  be  taken;  its  territories  plundered, 
and  its  inhabitants  of  all  ages  and  sexes  led  into  captivity.  See  the  18th,  19th,  20th, 
30th,  31st,  &c.  cha])ters  of  the  second  book  of  Kings.  Archbishop  Usher  and  dean 
Prideaux  suppose  that  it  was  at  this  period  that  "the  ruin  of  the  famous  city  No- 

•  A.M.  3279.    Ant  J.  C.  725.    2  Kings,  xvii.  4.  t  A.M.  3285.    Ant.  J.  C.  715. 

t'£5  i^wi  Tij  ejjiri,  ii/o-iSiit  ta-Ta-.  §  Chap.  xvii. 
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Amon,*  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Nahiim,  happened.  That  prophet  sa3''S,  that  she 
was  earricd  away — that  her  youns;  children  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all  tlie. 
streets — that  the  enemy  cast  lots  for  her  honmtrahle  men,  and  that  all  her  great  men 
were  bound  in  chains.i  He  observes,  that  all  these  misfortunes  befel  that  city,  when 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  ivere  her  strength;  which  seems  to  refer  clearly  enough  to  the 
time  of  whicli  we  are  here  speaking,  Avhen  Tharaca  and  Sethon  had  united  their  for- 
ces. However,  this  opinion  is  not  witliout  some  difficulties,  and  is  contradicted  by 
some  learned  men.     It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  have  hinted  it  to  the  reader. 

Till  the  reign  of  Sethon,  the  Egyptian  priests  computed  three  hundred  and  forty- 
one  generations  of  men;  which  make  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  years, 
allowing  three  generations  to  a  hundred  years.:}:  They  counted  the  like  number  of 
priests  and  kings.  The  latter,  wliether  gods  or  men,  had  succeeded  one  another 
without  interruption,  under  the  name  of  pironiis,  an  Egyptian  word  signifying  good 
and  virtuous.  The  Eg\q)tian  priests  showed  Herodotus  three  hundred  and  forty-one 
wooden  colossal  statues  of  these  piromis,  all  arranged  in  order  hi  a  great  hall.  Such 
was  the  folly  of  the  Egyptians,  to  lose  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  remote  antiqmty, 
to  which  no  other  people  pretended. 

Tharaca.§  He  it  was  who  joined  Sethon,  with  an  Ethiopian  army,  to  relieve 
Jerusalem.  After  the  death  of  Sethon,  who  had  sat  fourteen  years  on  tlie  throne, 
Tharaca  ascended  it,  and  reigned  eighteen  years.  He  was  the  last  Ethiopian  king 
who  reigned  in  Egypt. 

After  Iris  death,  the  Egyptians  not  being  able  to  agree  about  the  succession,  were 
two  years  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  during  which  there  were  great  disorders  and  confu- 
sions among  them. 

TWELVE    KINGS. 

At  last,  twelve  of  the  principal  noblemen,  conspiring  together,  seized  upon  his  king- 
dom, and  divided  it  among  themselves  into  so  many  parts.]]  It  was  agreed  by  them, 
that  each  should  govern  his  own  district  mth  equal  power  and  authority,  and  that  no 
one  should  attempt  to  invade  or  seize  the  dominions  of  another.  They  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  this  agreement,  and  to  bind  it  with  the  most  dreadful  oaths,  to  elude 
the  prediction  of  an  oracle,  which  had  foretold,  that  he  among  them  who  should  offer 
his  Ubation  to  Vulcan  out  of  a  brazen  bowl,  should  gain  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt. 
They  reigned  together  fifteen  years  in  the  utmost  harmony:  and  to  leave  a  famous 
monument  of  their  concord  to  posterity,  they  jointly,  and  at  a  common  expense,  built 
the  famous  labyrinth,  which  was  a  pile  of  buildings  consisting  of  twelve  large  palaces, 
"with  as  many  edifices  under  ground  as  appeared  above  it.  1  have  spoken  elsewhere 
of  this  labyrinth. 

One  day,  as  the  twelve  kings  were  assisting  at  a  solemn  and  periodical  sacrifice 
offered  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  the  priests,  having  presented  each  of  them  a  golden 
bowl  for  the  libation,  one  was  wanting;  when  Psammetichus,^  without  any  design, 
supplied  the  want  of  this  bowl  with  his  brazen  helmet,  for  each  wore  one,  and  with  it 
performed  the  ceremony  of  the  libation.  This  accident  struck  the  rest  of  the  kings, 
and  recalled  to  their  memory  the  prediction  of  the  oracle  above  mentioned.  They 
thought  it  therefore  necessary  to  secure  themselves  from  his  attempts,  and  therefore 
with  one  consent  banished  hun  into  the  fenny  parts  of  Egypt. 

After  Psammetichus  had  passed  some  years  there,  waiting  a  favourable  opportuni- 
ty to  revenge  himself  for  the  affront  which  had  been  put  upon  him,  a  courier  brought 
him  advice,  that  brazen  men  were  landed  in  Egypt.  These  v/ere  Grecian  soldiers, 
Carians  and  lonians,  who  had  been  cast  upon  the  coasts  of  Egypt  by  a  storm,  and 
were  completely  covered  Avith  helmets,  cuirasses,  and  other  arms  of  brass.  Psam- 
metichus immediately  called  to  mind  the  oracle,  which  had  answered  him,  that  he 
should  be  succoured  by  brazen  men  from  the  sea-coast.  He  did  not  doubt  that  the 
prediction  was  now  fulfilled.  He  therefore  made  a  league  with  these  strangers;  en- 
gaged them  with  great  promises  to  stay  with  him;  privately  levied  other  forces,  and 
put  these  Greeks  at  their  head;  when,  giving  battle  to  the  eleven  kings,  he  defeated 
them,  and  remained  sole  possessor  of  Egypt. 

*  The  Vulgate  calls  t'tat  city  Alexandria,  to  whicli  the  Hebrew  gives  the  name  of  No-Amon;  because  Alexan- 
dria was  attrrwards  built  in  the  nlace  where  this  stood.  Dean  Prideaux,  after  Bocliart,  thinks  that  it  was  Thebes, 
surnamed  Diospolis.  Indeed,  the  Egyptian  Amon  is  the  same  with  Jupi'er.  But  Tliebes  is  not  the  place  whei8 
Alexandria  was  since  built.     Perhaps  there  was  arother  city  there,  which  was  also  called  No-Amon. 

t  Chap.  iii.  8. 10.         J  Herod. !.  ii.  cap.  142.  §  A.  M.'3S99,    Ant  J,  C.  T9*.     Afric.  apud  Syncel.  p.  74. 

i  A.  M.  3319.    Ant.  J.  C.  685,    Heiod.  1.  ii.  cap.  147, 152.    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  *9.  «i  He  was  oue  of  the  ;welr«. 
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PsAMMETicHL's.  As  tWs  prlnce  owed  his  preservation  to  the  lonians  and  Carians, 
he  settled  them  in  Egypt,  from  which  all  foreigners  hitherto  had  been  excluded; 
and,  by  assigning  them  sufficient  lands  and  fixed  revenues,  he  made  them  forget 
their  native  country.*  By  his  order,  Egyptian  children  were  put  under  their  care 
to  learn  the  Greek  tongue;  and  on  this  occasion,  and  by  this  means,  the  Egyp- 
tians hegan  to  have  a  correspondence  with  the  Greeks;  and  from  that  era,"  the 
Egyptian  iiistory,  which  till  then  had  been  intermixed  with  pompous  fables,  by  the 
-artifice  of  the  priests,  begins,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  speak  with  greater  truth 
and  certainty. 

As  soon  as  Psammelichus  was  settled  on  the  throne,  he  engaged  in  a  war  against 
the  king  of  Assyria,  on  account  of  the  limits  of  the  two  empires.  This  war  was  of 
long  continuance.  Ever  since  Syria  had  been  conquered  by  the  Assyrians,  Pales- 
tine, being  the  only  country  that  separated  the  two  kingdoms,  was  the  subject  of 
continual  discord:  as  afterwards  it  was  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidae. 
They  were  perpetually  contending  for  it,  and  it  was  alternately  won  by  the  stronger. 
Psammetichus,  seeing  himself  the  peaceable  possessor  of  all  Egypt,  and  having  restor- 
ed the  ancient  form  of  government,t  thought  it  high  time  for  him  to  look  to  his  fron- 
tiers, and  to  secure  tliem  against  the  Assyrian,  his  neighbour,  whose  power  increased 
daily.     For  this  purpose  he  entered  Palestine  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

Perhaps  we  are  to  refer  to  the  beginning  of  this  war,  an  incident  related  by  Diodo- 
rus;t  that  the  Egyptians,  provoked  to  see  the  Greeks  posted  on  the  right  wing  by  the 
king  himself  in  preference  to  them,  quitted  the  service,  being  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  retired  into  Ethiopia,  where  they  met  with  an  advantageous 
settlement. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  Psammetichus  entered  Palestine,  where  his  career  was  stopped  by 
Azotus,  one  of  the  prmcipal  cities  of  the  country,  which  gave  him  so  much  trouble, 
that  he  was  forced  to  besiege  it  twenty-nine  years  before  he  could  take  it.§  This  is 
the  longest  siege  mentioned  in  ancient  history. 

This  was  anciently  one  of  the  five  capital  cities  of  the  Philistines.  The  Egyptians, 
having  seized  it  some  time  before,  had  fortified,  it  with  such  care,  that  it  was  their 
strongest  bulwark  on  that  side.  Nor  could  Sennacherib  enter  Egypt,  till  he  had  first 
made  himself  master  of  this  city,  which  was  taken  by  Tartan,  one  of  his  generals. 
The  AssjTians  liad  possessed  it  hitherto;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  long  siege  just 
now  mentioned,  that  Egypt  recovered  it.|| 

In  this  period  the  Scythians,  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Palus  Ma&otis,  made  an  in- 
road into  Media,  defeated  Cyaxares,  the  kin^  of  that  country,  and  laid  waste  all  Up- 
per Asia,  of  which  they  kept  possession  during  twenty-eight  years.H  They  push- 
ed their  conquests  in  Syria,  even  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt;  but  Psammetichus 
marchin;^  out  to  meet  them,  prevailed  so  far,  by  his  presents  and  entreaties,  that  they 
advanced  no  farther;  and  by  that  means  delivered  his  kingdom  from  these  dangerous 
enemies. 

Till  his  reign  the  Egyptians  had  imagined  themselves  to  be  the  most  ancient  nation 
upon  earth.**  Psammetichus  was  desirous  to  prove  this  himself,  and  he  employed  a 
very  extraordinary  experiment  for  this  purpose.  He  commanded,  if  we  may  credit 
the  relation,  two  children,  newly  born  of  poor  parents,  to  be  brought  up  h  the  coun- 
ty, in  a  hovel,  to  be  kept  continually  shut.  They  were  committed  to  the  care 
of  a  shepherd,  others  say  of  nurses  whose  tongues  were  cut  out,  who  was  to  feed 
them  with  the  milk  of  goats,  and  was  commanded  not  to  suffer  any  person  to  enter 
this  hut,  nor  himself  to  speak  even  a  single  word  in  the  hearing  of  these  children.  At 
the  expiration  of  two  years,  as  the  shepherd  was  one  day  coming  into  the  hut,  to 
leed  these  children,  they  both  cried  out,  ivith  hands  extended  towards  their  foster- 
lather,  beckos,  beckos.  The  shepherd,  surprised  to  hear  a  language  that  was  quite 
new  to  iim,  but  which  they  repeated  frequently  afterwards,  sent  advice  of  this  to  the 
king,  who  ordered  the  children  to  be  brought  before  him,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
witness  of  the  truth  of  wiiat  was  told  him;  and  accordingly  both  of  them  began  in 
his  presence  to  stammer  out  the  sounds  above  mentioned.  Nothino-  now  was  want- 
ing but  to  inquire  what  nation  it  was  that  used  this  word,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
Phrygians  called  bread  by  this  name.  From  this  time  they  were  allowed  the  honour 
of  antiqmty,  or  rather  of  priority,  which  the  Egyptians  themselves,  notwithstanding 

.„.  ,     .      ,  "A.M.  3334.    Ant.  .I.e.  670.    Herod.  1.  ii.  c.l53, 154. 

T  -I  hu  revolution  happenerl  about  seven  years  after  the  captivity  of  Manasseh,  kinc  of  Judah. 

X  Lib.  1.  p.  61.  §  DmU  c.  157.  U  lia.  xx.  1.  \  Hercd.  I.  i. «,  105.  *»  Herod.  1.  ii.  c  2, 3. 
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their  jealousy  of  it,  and  the  many  acres  they  had  possessed  this  glory,  were  obliged 
to  resign  to  them.  As  goats  were  brought  to  these  children,  in  order  that  they  might 
feed  upon  their  milk,  and  historians  do  not  say  that  they  were  deaf,  some  are  of 
opinion,  that  they  might  have  learned  the  word  bck  or  bekkos,  by  mimicking  the  cry 
of  those  creatures. 

Psammetichus  died  in  the  24th  y^ear  of  Josias  king  of  Judah,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Nechao. 

Nechao.*     This  prince  is  often  called  in  Scripture,  Pharaoh-Necho.f 

He  attempted  to  join  the  Nile  to  the  Red  sea,  by  cutting  a  canal  from  one  to  the 
other.  They  are  separated  at  the  distance  of  at  least  a  thousand  stadia4  After  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  workmen  had  lost  their  lives  in  this  attempt,  Necho  was 
obliged  to  desist, — the  oracle,  which  had  been  consulted  by  him,  having  answered, 
that  this  new  canal  would  open  a  passage  to  the  barbarians  (for  so  the  Egyptians 
called  all  other  nations,)  to  invade  Egypt. 

Nechao  was  more  successful  in  anotlier  enterprise.§  Skilful  Phoenician  mariners, 
whom  he  had  taken  into  his  service,  having  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea,  in  order  to 
discover  the  coast  of  Africa,  went  successfully  round  it;  and  the  third  year  after  their 
setting  out,  returned  to  Egypt  through  the  Straight  of  Gibralter.  This  was  a  very  ex- 
traordinar}'-  voyage,  in  an  age  when  the  compass  was  not  known.  It  was  made 
twenty-one  centuries  before  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese,  by  discovering  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  the  year  1497,  found  out  the  very  same  way  to  sail  to  the  Indies,  by 
which  these  Phoenicians  had  come  from  thence  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Babylonians,  and  Medes  having  destroyed  Nineveh,  and  with  it  the  empire  of 
the  Assyrians,  were  thereby  become  so  formidable,  thatthey  drew  upon  themselves  the 
jealousy  of  all  their  neighbours. ||  Nechao,  alarmed  at  the  danger,  advanced  to  the 
Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  check  their  progress.  Jo- 
siah,  king  of  Judah,  so  famous  for  his  uncommon  piety,  observing  that  he  took  his 
rout  through  Judea,  resolved  to  oppose  his  passage.  With  this  view  he  raised  all 
the  forces  of  his  kingdom,  and  posted  himself  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo  (a  city  on  this 
side  of  Jordan,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  called  Magdolus  by  Herodo- 
tus.) Nechao  informed  him  by  a  herald,  that  his  enterprise  was  not  designed  against 
him;  that  he  had  other  enemies  in  view,  and  that  he  had  undertaken  this  war  in  the 
name  of  God,  who  was  with  him;  that  for  this  reason  he  advised  Josiah  not  to  concern 
himself  with  this  war  for  fear  it  otherwise  should  turn  to  his  disadvantage.  However, 
Josiah,  was  not  moved  by  these  reasons;  he  was  sensible  that  the  bare  march  of  so 
powerful  an  army  through  Judea  would  entirely  ruin  it.  And  besides,  he  feared  that 
the  victor,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Babylonians,  would  fall  upon  him  and  dispossess  him 
of  part  of  his  dominions.  He  therelbre  marched  to  engage  Nechao;  and  was  not  only 
overthrown  by  him,  but  unfortunately  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  at  Jerusalem, 
whither  he  had  ordered  himself  to  be  carried. 

Nechao,  animated  by  this  victory,  continued  his  march,  and  advanced  towards  the 
Euphrates.  He  defeated  the  Babylonians;  took  Carchemish;  a  large  city  in  that  coun- 
try, and  securing  to  himself  the  possession  of  it  by  a  strong  garrison,  returned  to  Ms 
own  kingdom,  after  having  been  absent  three  months. 

Being  informed  in  his  march  homeward  that  Jehoaz  had  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  at  Jerusalem,  Tvithout  first  asking  his  consent,  he  commanded  him  to 
meet  him  at  Riblah  in  Syria.H  The  unhappy  prince  was  no  sooner  arrived  there  than 
he  was  put  in  chains  by  Nechao's  order,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Egypt,  where  he  died. 
From  thence,  pursuing  his  march,  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  gave  the  sceptre 
to  Eliakim  (called  by  him  Jehoiakimj)  another  of  Josiah's  sons,  in  the  room  of"  his  bro- 
ther; and  imxposed  an  annual  tribute  on  the  land,  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver  and 
one  talent  of  gold.**     This  being  done,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Egypt. 

Herodotus, ft  mentioning  this  king's  expedition,  and  the  victory  gained  by  him  at 
Magdolus,|:j:  (as  he  calls  it,)says  that  he  afterwards  took  the  city  Cadytis,  which  herepre- 

*  He  is  called  Necho  in  the  English  vei-sion  of  the  Scriptures. 
t  A.  M.  3388.     Ant.  J.  C.  616.     Herod.  1.  ii.  c.     158. 
i  Allo\ving625  feet,  or  125  geometrical  paces,  to  each  stadium,  the  distance  will  be  118  English  miles,  and  a 
little  above  one-third  of  a  mile.    Herodotus  says,  that  this  design  was,  afterwards  put  in  execution  by  Darius  the 
Persian,  i.  ii.  c.  158. 
§  Herod.  1.  iv.  42.  ||  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  x.  c.  6  2  Kings,  xxiii.  29.  30.    2  Chron  xxxr.  20—25. 

^2  Kings,  xxiii.  33.  35.     2  Cliron.  xxxvi.  1.4. 
*  The  Hebrew  silver  talent,  according  to  Dr.  Cumberland,  is  equivalent  to  L.  353:  11:  lOjso  that  100  talent* 
English  money,  make        --..-.  L.  35,359  7  6 

The  gold  talent,  according  to  the  same,  -  5,075  15  7J 

The  amount  of  the  whole  tribute,  L.   40,435  3  IJ  About  SS\79,S3,2. 

tt  Lib.  u.  e.  159.  X\  Megiddo. 
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sents  as  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  and  equal  in  extent  to  Sardis,  the  cap- 
ital, at  that  time,  not  only  otXydia,  but  of  all  Asia  Minor.  This  description  can  suit 
only  Jerusalem,  vrhich  was  situated  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  was  then  the 
oulv  city  hi  those  parts  that  could  be  compared  to  Sardis.  It  appears  besides,  trom 
Scripture,  thatNechao,  atter  his  victory,  made  himselfmaster  of  tiiis  capital  of  Judea; 
lor  he  was  there  in  ]x^rson,  when  he  gave  the  crown  to  Jehoiakim.  The  very  name 
Cailytis,  which  in  Hebrew,  signifies  the  holy,  points  clearly  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
as  is  proved  by  the  learned  dean  Prideaux.* 

Nabopolassar,  kinix  of  Babylon,  observing-  that  since  the  taking  of  Carchemish  by 
Nechao,  all  Syria  and  Palestine  bad  shaken  off  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  that  his 
vears  and  infirmities  would  not  permit  him  to  march  against  the  rebels  in  person,  as- 
sociated his  son  Nebuchodonosor,  or  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  him  in  the  empire;  and 
sent  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  into  those  countries.f  Tliis  young  prince  vanquished 
the  army  of  Nechao  near  the  river  Euphrates,  recovered  Cai'chemisb,  and  reduced  the 
revolted  provinces  to  their  allegiance,  as  Jeremiah  liad  lbretold4  Thus  he  dispossessed 
the  Egpytians  of  all  that  belonged  to  them,§  from  the  little  river||  of  Egypt  to  the 
Euphrates,  which  comprehended  all  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Nechao  dymg  after  he  had  reigned  sixteen  years,  lelV  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 

PsAMMis.*!!  His  reign  was  but  of  six  years,  duration,  and  history  has  left  us  no- 
thing memorable  concerning  him;  except  that  he  made  an  expedition  into  Ethiopia. 

It  was  to  this  prince  that  the  Eleans  sent  a  splendid  embass3^,  after  having  institu- 
ted the  Olympic  games.  They  had  established  the  wliole  with  such  care,  and  made 
such  excellent  regulations,  that  in  their  opinion,  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  their 
pertection,  and  envy  itself  couM  not  find  any  fault  with  them.  However,  they  did 
not  desire  so  much  to  have  the  opinion  as  to^ain  the  approbation  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  were  looked  upon  as  the  wisest  and  most  judicious  people  in  the  world.**  Ac- 
cordingly the  king  assembled  the  sages  of  the  nation,  and  after  all  things  had  been 
Iieard,  which  could  be  said  in  favour  of  this  institution,  the  Eleans  were  asked,  if  the 
citizens  and  foreigners  were  admitted  indifferently  to  these  games;  to  which  answer 
w^as  made,  that  they  were  open  to  every  one.  To  this  the  Egyptians  replied,  that 
the  rules  of  justice  would  have  been  most  strictly  observed,  had  foreigners  only  been 
admitted  to  these  combats;  because  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  judges  in  their  award 
of  the  victory  and  the  prize,  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Apries.  In  scripture  he  is  called  Pharaoh-Hophra;  and,  succeeding  his  father 
Psammis,  and  reigned  twenty-five  years'tf 

During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  he  was  as  happy  as  any  of  his  predecessors.-tt 
He  carried  his  arms  into  Cyprus;  besieged  the  city  of  Sidon  by  sea  and  land;  took  it, 
and  made  himselfmaster  of  all  Pha?nicia  and  Palestine. 

So  rapid  a  success  elated  his  heart  to  a  prodigious  degree,  and,  as  Herodotus  informs 
us,  swelled  liim  with  so  much  pride  and  infatuation,  that  he  boasted  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  gods  themselves  to  dethrone  him;  so  great  was  the  idea  he  had  formed 
to  himself  of  the  firm  establishment  of  his  own  power.  It  was  with  a  view  to  these 
arrogant  conceits,  that  Ezekiel  put  the  vain  and  impious  words  following  into  his 
mouth:  My  river  is  my  ovm,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself. §§  But  the  true  God 
proved  to  liim  afterwards  that  he  had  a  master^  and  that  he  was  a  mere  man;  and  he 
had  threatened  him  long  before,  by  his  prophets,  with  all  the  calamities  he  was  re- 
solved to  bring  upon  him,  in  order  to  punish  him  for  his  pride. 

Shortly  after  Hophra  had  ascended  the  throne,  Zedekiah,|||I  kingof  Judah,  sent  an 
embassy,  and  concluded  a  mutual  alliance  with  him;  and  the  year  following,  breaking 

•  From  the  time  that  Solomon,  by  means  of  his  temple,  had  made  Jerusalem  tlie  common  place  of  worship  to 
all  Israel,  It  was  distinguished  from  tlie  rest  of  Uie  cities  by  the  epithet  holy,  and  in  ihe  Old  Testament,  was  call- 
ed Air  Hakkodesh,  t.  e.  the  city  of  holiness,  oi  th<  holy  city.  It  bore  this  title  upon  ihe  coins,  and  the  shekel  was 
inscnbed  lerusalem  Kedu-,ha,  i.  e.  Jerusalem  the  holy.  At  length  Jei usalem,  for  brevity's  sake,  was  omiited,  and 
only  Kedusha  reserved.  'Ihe  Sjriac  being  the  prevailing  laiiguag  in  H(  rodotus's  time,  Kedusha,  by  achani^'ein 
that  dialect  of  sh  into  ili,  was  made  Kedutha;  and  Herodotus,  giving  it  a  Grerk  termination,  it  was  written 
Kx.jTii,  or  Cadytis.    Piideaux's  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  I'estament,  Vol.  I.  Part.  I.  p.  80,  81.  8vo.  edit. 

t  A.  M.  3397.    Ant.  J.  C.  607.  %  Jer.  xlvi.  2,  Uc.  §  2  Kings,  xxiv.  7. 

y  A  rivo  .Egypti.  This  little  river  of  Egypt,  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  the  boundary  of  Palestine  to- 
wards Kgypt,  was  not  the  Nile,  but  a  small  r.vcr,  which  nmiiing  ihiough  the  desert  dmt  lav  between  those  na- 
tions, was  anciently  the  common  boundary  of  both.  So  far,  thtf  land  which  had  been  promised  to  the  posterity 
01  Abiaham,  and  divided  among  them  by  lot. 

^  A.  M.  3404.     Ant. J.  C.  600.     Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  160.  •*  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  160. 

TtA.M,  3410.     Ant.  J.  C.  i504.    Jcr.  xliv.30.  tt  Herod.  1,  ii,  c.  161.    Inod.  1.  i.  p.  62. 

ii  Ezek.  xxix.  3.  HB  Ezek.  xvii.  if, 
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the  oath  of  fidelity  which  he  had  taken  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  he  rebelled  openly 
against  him. 

Notwithstanding  God  had  so  often  forbid  his  people  to  have  recourse  to  Egypt,  or 
to  put  any  con-ideuca  in  the  people  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  calamities  in 
which  they  had  been  involved  for  their  having  relied  on  the  Egyptians,  they  still 
thoiip'ht  this  nation  their  most  sure  refuge  in  danger,  and  accordingly  could  not  forbear 
applyinn-  to  it.  This  they  had  already  done  in  the  reign  of  the  holy  king  Hezekiah; 
and  which  o-ave  occasion  to  God's  message  to  his  people,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet 
Isaiah:*  "Wo  to  them  that  go  dowji  to  Egypt  for  help,  and  stay  on  horses  and  trust 
in  chariots,  because  they  are  many;  but  they  look  not  unto  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
neither  seek  tlie  Lord.  The  Egyptians  are  men,  and  not  God;  and  tlieir  horses  flesh, 
not  spirit:  when  the  Lord  shall  stretch  out  his  liand,  both  he  that  helpeth  shall  fall, 
and  he  that  is  holpen  shall  fall  down,  and  they  shall  fall  together."  But  neither  the 
prophet  nor  the  king  were  heard;  and  notliing  but  the  most  fatal  experience  could 
open  their  eyes,  and  make  them  see  e\'idently  the  truth  of  God's  threatenings. 

The  Jews  behaved  m  the  very  same  manner  on  this  occasion.  Zedekiah,  notwith- 
standing all  the  remonstrances  of  Jeremiah  to  the  contrary,  resolved  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  the  Egy^Dtian  monarch,  who,  puffed  up  "with  the  success  of  his  arms,  and 
confident  that  nothing  could  resist  his  power,  declared  himself  the  protector  of  Israel, 
and  promised  to  deliver  it  from  the  tyranny  of  Nebuchodonosor.  But  God,  offended 
that  a  mortal  had  thus  dared  to  intrude  himself  into  his  place,  expressed  his  mind  to 
another  prophet,  as  follows:  "Son  of  man,  set  thy  lace  against  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt, 
and  prophesy  against  him,  and  against  all  Egypt.  Speak  and  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God;  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth 
in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said.  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it 
for  myself.  But  I  will  put  hooks  in  thy  jaws."  &c.t  God,  after  comparing  him  to  a 
reed,  which  breaks  under  the  man  wdio  leans  upon  it,  and  wounds  his  hand,  adds,1: 
"Behold,  I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  thee,  and  cut  off  man  and  beast  out  of  thee:  and 
the  land  of  Egy]Dt  shall  be  desolate,  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord;  because 
he  hath  said.  The  river  is  mine,  and  I  have  made  it."  The  same  prophet,  in  several 
succeeding  cliapters,  continues  to  foretel  the  calamities  with  which  Egypt  was  going 
to  be  overwhelmed.§ 

Zedekiah  was  far  from  giving  credit  to  these  predictions.  When  he  heard  of  the 
approach  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  saw  Nebuchodonosor  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem, he  fancied  that  his  deliverance  was  completed,  and  anticipated  a  triumph.  His 
joy,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration,  for  the  Egyptians,  seeing  tlie  Chaldeans  ad- 
vancing, did  not  dare  to  encounter  so  numerous  and  well-disciplined  an  army.  They 
therefore  marched  back  into  their  own  country,  and  left  the  untbrtunate  Zedekiah  ex- 
posed to  all  the  dangers  of  a  war  in  wliich  they  themselves  had  involved  him.||  Ne- 
buchodonosor again  sat  down  before  Jerusalem,  took  and  burnt  it,  as  Jeremiah  had 
prophesied. 

Many  years  after,  the  chastisements  with  which  God  had  threatened  Apries  (Pha- 
raoh-Hophra)  began  to  fall  upon  him:1i  for  the  Cyrenians,  a  Greek  colony  which  had 
settled  in  Africa  betAveen  Libya  and  Egypt,  having  seized  upon,  and  divided  among 
themselves  a  great  part  of  the  country  belongi no;  to  the  Libyans,  forced  these  nations, 
who  were  thus  dispossessed  by  violence,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  this  prince, 
and  implore  his  protection.  Immediately  Apries  sent  a  mi2"hty  army  into  Libya,  to 
oppose  the  Cyrenian  Greeks;  but  this  army  being  entirely  deteated  and  almost  cut  to 
pieces,  the  Egyptians  imagined  that  Apries  had  sent  it  into  Libya  only  to  get  it  des- 
troj^ed,  and  by  that  means  to  attain  the  power  of  governing  his  subjects  without  check 
or  control.  This  reflection  prompted  the  Egj^tians  to  throw  off  the  yoke  whicli  had 
been  laid  on  them  by  their  prince,  vrhom  they  now  considered  as  their  enemy.  Apries, 
hearing  of  the  rebellion,  despatched  Amasis,  one  of  his  officers,  to  suppress  it,  and 
force  the  rebels  to  return  to  their  allegiance;  but  the  moment  Amasis  began  to  address 
them,  they  fixed  a  helmet  upon  his  liead,  in  token  of  the  exalted  dignity  to  which 
they  intended  to  raise  him,  and  proclaimed  liim  king.  Amasis,  having  accepted  the 
crown,  staid  with  the  mutineers,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  rebellion. 

Apries,  more  exasperated  than  ever  at  this  news,  sent  Paterbemis,  another  of  his 
great  officers,  and  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  his  court,  to  put  Amasis  under  an  arrest, 

*  Chap.xxxi.  1,  3.        t  Ezek.  xxix.  2,  3,  4.        t  Ezck.  xsix.  8.  9         §  Chap,  xxix,  sxx,  xxii,  xxxii* 
[I  A.  M.  3416.     AEt.  J.  C.  588.    Jer.  xxxvii.  6.  7. 
1  A.  M.  3430.    Ant.  J.  C.  574.      Hwod  1.  ii.  e.  101,  &c.  Diod,  1.  i.  62. 
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and  brincr  him  before  him;  but  Paterbemis,  not  bein^  able  to  execute  his  commands, 
and  brin<?  away  the  rebel,  as  he  was  surrounded  with  the  instruments  of  his  treache- 
ry, was  treated  bv  Apries  at  his  return,  in  the  most  ignominious  and  inhuman  manner; 
for  his  nose  and  ears  were  cutoff  by  the  command  of  that  prince,  who  never  consider- 
ed, that  only  his  want  of  power  had  prevented  his  executing  his  commission.  So 
barbarous  an  outrage,  committed  upon  a  person  of  such  high  distinction,  exasperated 
the  Egyptians  so  much,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  joined  the  rebels,  and  the  in- 
surrection became  general.  Apries  was  now  forced  to  retire  into  Upper  Egypt, 
w^here  he  supported  "himself  some  yearSj  during  which  Amasis  enjoyed  the  rest  of  his 
dominions. 

The  troubles  which  thus  distracted  Egypt,  afforded  Nebuchodonosor  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  invade  that  kingdom;  and  it  was  God  himself  who  inspired  him  with 
the  resolution.  This  prince,  who  was  the  instrument  of  God's  wrath,  (though  he  did 
not  know  himself  to  be  so)  against  a  people  whom  he  had  resolved  to  chastise,  had 
just  before  taken  Tyre,  wliere  himself  and  his  army  had  laboured  under  incredible 
difficulties.  To  recompense  their  toils,  God  abandoned  Egypt  to  their  arms.  It  is 
wonderful  to  hear  the  Creator  himself  revealing  his  designs  on  this  subject.  There 
are  few  passages  in  Scripture  more  remarkable  than  this,  or  which  gives  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  supreme  authority  which  God  exercises  over  all  the  princes  and  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  "Son  of  man,  (says  the  Almighty  to  his  prophet  Ezekiel,)  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  caused  his  army  to  serve  a  great  service  against  Tyrus:* 
every  head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeledrf  yet  had  he  no  wages,  nor 
his  army,  for  the  service  he  had  served  against  it,^  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,  behold,  I  will  give  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and 
he  shall  take  her  multitude,  and  take  her  spoil,  and  take  her  prey,  and  it  shall  be  the 
wages  for  his  army.  I  have  given  him  the  land  of  Egypt  for  his  labour,  wherewith  he 
served  against  it,  iDecause  they  wrought  for  me,  saith  the  Lord  God,"  Says  another 
prophet:§  "he  shall  array  himself  with  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  a  shepherd  putteth  on 
his  garment,  and  he  shall  go  forth  from  thence  in  peace."  Thus  shall  he  load  him- 
self with  booty,  and  thus  cover  his  own  shoulders,  and  those  of  his  fold,  with  all  tlie 
spoils  of  Egypt.  Noble  expressions!  whicji  show  the  ease  with  which  all  the  power 
and  riches  of  a  kingdom  are  carried  away,  when  God  appoints  the  revolution;  and 
shift  like  a  garment  to  a  new  owner,  who  has  no  more  to  do  but  to  take  it,  and  clothe 
himself  with  it. 

The  king  of  Babylon,  taking  advantage  therefore  of  the  intestine  divisions  which 
the  rebellion  of  Amasis  had  occasioned  in  that  kingdom,  marched  thither  at  the  head 
of  his  army.  He  subdued  Egypt  from  Migdol  or  Magdol,  a  town  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  kingdom,  as  far  as  Syene,  in  the  opposite  extremity  where  it  borders  on  Ethiopia. 
He  made  a  horrible  devastation  wherever  he  came;  killed  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  made  such  dreadful  havoc  in  the  country,  that  the  damage  could 
not  be  repaired  in  forty  years.  Nebuchodonosor,  having  loaded  his  army  with  spoils 
and  conquered  the  whole  kingdom,  came  to  an  accommodation  with  Amasis;  and 
leaving  him  as  his  viceroy  there,  returned  to  Babylon. 

Apries  (Pharaoh-Hophra,)||  now  leaving  the  place  where  he  had  concealed  him- 
self, advanced  towards  the  sea-coast,  probably  on  the  side  of  Libya;  and  hiring  an 
army  of  Carians,  lonians,  and  other  foreigners,  he  marched  against  Amasis,  whom  he 
fought  near  Memphis;  but  being  overcome,  Apries  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  the 
city  of  Sais,  and  there  strangled  in  his  own  palace. 

The  Almighty  had  given,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets,  an  astonishing  relation  of 
the  several  circumstances  of  this  mighty  event.  It  was  he  who  had  broken  the  power 
of  Apries,  which  was  once  so  formidable;  and  put  the  sword  into  the  hand  of  Nebu- 
c?iodonosor,  in  order  that  he  might  chastise  and  humble  that  haughty  prince.  "I  am 
(said  he)  against  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and  will  break  his  arms  which  were  strong, 
but  now  are  broken;  and  I  will  cause  the  sword  to  fall  out  of  his  hand.H — But  I  wSl 

*Ezek.  xxix.  18, 19,  20. 

t  TTiebaUTnessof  the  head?  of  the  Babylonians  was  owing  to  the  pressure  of  their  helmets,  and  their  peeled 
shouhlers  to  their  carrying  baskets  of  earth,  and  large  tjjeces  of  timber,  to  join  Tyre  to  the  continent.  Baldness 
vas  itself  a  badge  of  slavei^;  and,  joined  to  the  pteled  shoulders,  shows  that  the  conqueror's  army  sustained  eyen 
the  m')st  servile  labours  m  this  meinnrable  siege. 

t  For  the  belter  undc  islanding  of  this  passage,  we  aie  to  know,  that  Nebuchodonosor  sustained  incredible 

hardships  at  the  sie^e  of  lyre;  and  tliat  whi-n  iht-  lyrians  saw  tliemselves  closely  attacked,  tiie  nobles  conveyed 

thenistlves,and  their  ricliest  effects,  on  ship  board,  and  retired  into  other  islands.    So  that,  when  Nebuchodonosor 

took  llie  city,  he  found  nothing  to  recomjjense  his  losses,  and  the  troubles  he  had  undergone  in  this  siege.— S.  Hieioii. 

^  Jercm.  nM,  12,  II  Horod.  1.  ii.  c.  103,  ^C9.    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  72,  %  Ezek.  ]ua.  22. 
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Strengthen  the  arras  of  the  kin^  of  Babylon,  and  put  my  sword  into  his  hand.* — And 
they  shall  knoAV  that  I  am  the  Lord/'f 

He  enumerates  the  towns  Avhich  were  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  victors:  Pathos,:}:  Zo- 
an,  No,  called  in  the  Vulgate,  Alexandria,  Sin,  Aven,  Phibeseth,  &c.§ 

He  takes  notice  particularly  of  the  unhappy  end  to  which  the  captive  kin^  should 
come.  "Thus  saitli  the  Lord,  behold  I  will  give  Pharaoh-Hophra,  the  Kin^  ol  Egypt, 
into  the  hand  of  his  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life.  || 

Lastly,  he  declares,  that  during  forty  years,  the  Egyptians  shall  be  oppressed 
with  every  species  of  calamity,  and  be  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a  state,  "that  there 
shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt."1[  The  event  verified  this  prophecy. 
Soon  after  the  expiration  of  these  forty  years,  Egypt  was  made  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  has  been  governed  ever  since  by  foreigners.  For,  since  the  ruin 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  it  has  been  subject  successively  to  the  Macedonians,  the 
Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Mamelukes,  and  lastly,  to  the  Turks  who  possess  it  at 
this  day. 

God  was  not  less  punctual  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  prophecies,  with  regard  to 
such  of  his  own  people  as  had  retired,  contrary  to  his  prohibition,  into  Egypt,  after 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  forced  Jeremiah  along  with  them.**  The  instant  they 
liad  reached  Egypt,  and  were  arrived  at  Taphnis,  or  Tanis,  the  prophet,  after  having 
hid,  in  their  presence,  by  God's  command,  stones  in  a  grotto,  which  was  near  the 
king's  palace;  he  declared  to  them,  that  Nabuchodonosor  should  soon  arrive  in 
Egypt,  and  that  God  would  establish  his  throne  in  that  very  place;  that  this  prince 
would  lay  waste  the  whole  kingdom,  and  carry  fire  and  sword  into  all  places;  that 
themselves  should  fall  into  the  hand  of  these  cruel  enemies,  when  one  part  of  them 
would  be  massacred,  and  the  rest  led  captive  to  Babylon;  that  only  a  very  small 
number  should  escape  the  common  desolation,  and  be  at  last  restored  to  their  coun- 
try.    All  these  prophecies  had  their  accomplishment  in  the  appointed  time. 

AMASis.ft  After  the  death  of  Aprias,  Amasis  became  peaceable  possessor  of  Egypt, 
and  reigned  over  it  forty  years.  He  was,  according  to  PlatOj^J  a  native  of  the  city 
of  Sais. 

As  he  was  but  of  mean  extraction,  he  met  with  no  respect,  and  was  contemned  by 
his  subjects  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.§§  He  was  not  insensible  of  this;  but  never- 
theless thought  his  interest  to  subdue  their  tempers  by  an  artful  carriage,  and  to  win 
their  aflection  by  gentleness  and  reason.  He  had  a  golden  cistern,  in  which  himseli^ 
and  those  persons  who  were  admitted  to  his  table,  used  to  wash  their  feet;  he  melted 
it  down,  and  had  it  cast  into  a  statue,  and  then  exposed  the  new  god  to  public  wor- 
ship. The  people  hastened  in  crowds  to  pay  their  adoration  to  the  statue.  The 
king,  having  assembled  the  people,  informxCd  them  of  the  vile  uses  to  which  this 
statue  had  once  been  put,  which  nevertheless  was  now  the  object  of  their  religious 
prostrations:  the  application  was  easy,  and  had  the  desired  success;  the  people 
thenceforward  paid  the  king  all  the  respect  that  is  due  to  majesty. 

He  always  used  to  devote  the  whole  morning  to  public  affairs,  in  order  to  receive 
petitions,  give  audience,  pronounce  sentence,  and  hold  his  councils: |1||  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  given  to  pleasure;  and  as  Amasis,  in  hours  of  diversion,  v/as  extremely  gay, 
and  seemed  to  carry  his  mirth  beyond  due  bounds,  his  courtiers  took  the  liberty  to 
represent  to  him  the  unsuitableness  of  such  a  behaviour;  when  he  answered,  that  it 
was  as  impossible  for  the  mind  to  be  always  serious  and  intent  upon  business,  as  for  a 
bow  to  continue  always  bent. 

It  was  this  king  who  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  to  enter  their  names  in 
a  book  kept  by  the  magistrates  for  that  purpose,  with  their  profession,  and  manner 
of  living.     Solon  inserted  this  custom  among  his  laws. 

He  built  many  magnificent  temples,  especially  at  Sais,  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Herodotus  admired  especially  a  chapel  there,  formed  o*'  one  single  stone,  and  which 
was  twenty-one  cubits^^  in  front,  fourteen  in  depth,  and  eight  in  height;  its  dimen- 
sions -within  were  not  quite  so  large:  it  had  been  brought  from  Elephantina,  and  two 
thousand  men  were  emplo^^ed  three  years  m  conveying  it  along  the  Nile. 

*  Ezek.  XXX.  25.  t  Ezek.  xxx.  25.  t  Ezek.  xxx.  14, 17.  .  . 

§  1  have  given  the  names  of  these  towTis  as  they  siund  in  our  English  versKui,  In  the  mar^jin  are  printed  agamsl 
Zoan,  Tanis;  as:ainst  Sin,  Pelusiuni,  against  Aven,  Heliopolis;  against  Pliibeseth,  Pubastum,  (Bubaste,)  and  by 
these  last  names  tliey  are  nientinned  in  the  original  French  of  M.  Ro'lin. 

U  Jeresn.  xliv.  30.  K  Ezek.  xxx.  13.  **  Jerein.  xliii.  xliv.  ft  A.M.  3435.     Ant.  J.  C,  569. 

tt  lu  Tim.  §V  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  172.  ill!  Uerod.  1.  n.  p.  73. 

^*i  The  cubit  is  one  foot  and  aunost  ten  inches.— Vide  supiu. 
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Amasis  had  a  great  esteem  for  the  Greeks.  He  granted  them  large  privileges;  and 
permitted  such  of  them  as  were  desirous  of  settling  in  Egypt  to  live  in  the  city  of 
Naucratis,  so  famous  for  its  harhour.  When  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  j 
which  had  been  burnt,  Avas  debated  on,  and  the  expense  was  computed  at  three  hun- 
dred talents.*  Amasis  furnished  the  Delphians  with  a  very  considerable  sum  towards 
dischargino-  their  quota,  which  Avas  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  charge. 

He  made  an  alliance  with  the  Cyrenians  and  married  a  wife  from  among  them. 

He  is  the  only  king  of  Egypt  who  conquered  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  made  it 
tributary. 

Under  his  reign,  Pythagoras  came  into  Egypt,  being  recommended  to  that  monarch 
by  the  famous  Poljxrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  had  contracted  a  friendship  with  Ama- 
sis, and  Avill  be  mentioned  hereafter.  Pythagoras,  during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  was  initi- 
ated in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  country,  andlnstructed  by  the  priests  in  whatever  was 
most  abstruse  and  important  in  their  religion.  It  was  here  he  imbibed  his  doctrine  of 
the  metempsychois,  or  transmigration  of  souls. 

In  the  expedition  in  which  Cyrus  conquered  so  great  a  part  of  the  world,  Egypt  doubt- 
less was  subdued,  like  the  rest  of  the  provinces;  and  Xenophon  positively  declares  this 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Cyropsedia,  or  institution  of  that  prince.f  Probably,  after  that 
the  forty  years  of  desolation,  which  had  peen  foretold  by  the  prophet,  were  expired, 
EgjTDt  be^frinning  gradually  to  recover  itself,  Amasis  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  recover- 
ed his  liberty. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that  one  of  the  first  cares  of  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  af- 
ter he  had  ascended  the  thronCj  was  to  carry  his  arms  into  Egypt.  On  his  arrival 
there,  Amasis  was  just  dead,  and  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammenitus. 

PsAMMENiTUS.ij:  Cambyscs,  after  having  gained  a  battle,  pursued  the  enemy  to 
Memphis;  besieged  the  city,  and  soon  took  it:  however,  he  treated  the  king  with  cle- 
mency, granted  him  his  life,  and  assigned  him  an  honourable  pension;  but  being  inform- 
ed that  he  was  secretly  concerting  measures  to  reascend  his  throne,  he  put  him  to  death. 
Psammenitus  reigned  but  six  months:  all  Egypt  submitted  immediately  to  the  victor. 
The  particulars  of  the  history  will  be  related  more  at  large  when  I  come  to  that  of 
Cambyses. 

Here  ends  the  succession  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  From  this  era  the  history  of  this 
nation,  as  was  before  observed,  will  be  blended  with  that  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks, 
till  the  death  of  Alexander.  At  that  period,  a  new  monarchy  will  arise  in  Egypt, 
founded  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus  which  will  continue  to  Cleopatra,  that  is,  for 
about  three  hundred  years.  I  shall  treat  each  of  these  subjects  in  the  several  periods 
to  which  they  belong. 


•  Or  «258^075. 
f*Zfr%(^i  ii  *.»i  'EX.».<(v«>»  tSv  iv  Tt|  'A<r««,  «c«Toc5jt«  St  jwi  5x\»rr»v,  k«i  Ku;r(/av  ^xi  Aiyv^rrltev  —p.  5.  Edit. 
Hutehin»oni.  i  A.  M.  3479.    Ant.  J.  C  525. 
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THE  HISTORY 

OF 

THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 

PLAN. 
The  following  history  of  the  Carthcpinians  is  divided  into  two  parts.    In  the  first,  is  given  a  general  idea  of  the 
manners  of  that  people,  their  character,  government,  religion,  power,  and  riches.    In  the  second,  after  re- 
lating, in  a  few  words,  by  what  steps  Carthage  established  and  enlarged  its  power,  there  is  an  account  of  the 
wars  by  which  it  became  so  famous. 

PART  FIRST. 

CHARACTER,  MANNERS,  RELIGION,  AND  GOVERNMENT,  OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 


SECTION  L 

CARTHAGE  FORMED  AFTER  THE  MODEL  OF  TYRE,    OF  WHICH  THAT  CITY    WAS  A  COLONT. 

The  Carthaginians  were  indebted  to  the  Tyrians,  not  only  for  their  origin,  but  their 
manners,  language,  customs,  laws,  religion,  and  the  great  application  to  commerce, 
as  will  appear  from  every  part  of  the  sequel.  They  spoke  the  same  lan^age  with 
the  Tyrians,  and  these  the  same  with  the  Canaanits  and  Israelites,  that  is,  the  He- 
brew tongue,  or  at  least  a  language  which  was  entirely  derived  from  it.  Their  names 
had  commonly  some  particular  meaning:  thus  Hanno  signified  gracious,  bountiful; 
Dido  amiable,  or  well  beloved;  Sophonisba,  one  who  keeps  faithfully  her  husband's  se- 
crets.* From  a  spirit  of  religion,  they  likewise  joined  the  name  of  God  to  their  own, 
conformably  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrews.  Hannibal,  which  answers  to  Ananias, 
signifies  Baal  (or  the  Lord)  has  been  gracious  to  me.  Asdrubal,  answering  to  Aza- 
rias,  implies  tlw  Lord  will  be  our  succour.  It  is  the  same  with  other  names,  Adherbal, 
Maharbal,  Mastanabal,  &c.  The  word  Pceni,  from  which  Punic  is  derived,  is  the 
same  with  Phoeni  or  Phoenicians,  because  they  came  originally  from  Phcenicia.  In 
the  Posnulus  of  Plautus  is  a  scene  written  m  the  Punic  tongue,  which  has  very  much 
exercised  the  learned.! 

But  the  strict  union  which  always  subsisted  between  the  Phoenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians is  still  more  remarkable. 

When  Cambysis  had  resolved  to  make  war  upon  the  latter,  the  Phoenicians,  who 
formed  the  chief  strength  of  his  fleet,  told  him  plainly,  that  they  could  not  serve  him 
against  their  countrymen;  and  this  declaration  obliged  that  prince  to  lay  aside  his 
design.l  The  Carthaginians,  on  their  side,  were  never  forgetful  of  the  country  from 
whence  they  came,  and  to  which  they  owed  their  ori^n.  They  sent  regularly  every 
year  to  Tyre  a  ship  freighted  with  presents,  as  a  quit-rent  or  acknowledgment  paid 
to  their  ancient  country;  and  its  tutelar  gods  had  an  annual  sacrifice  offered  to  them 
by  the  Carthanginians,  who  considered  them  as  their  protectors.§  They  never  fail- 
ed to  send  thither  the  first  fruits  of  their  revenues,  nor  the  tithe  of  the  spoils  taken 
from  their  enemies,  as  ofierings  to  Hercules,  one  of  the  principal  gods  of  Tyre  and 
Carthage.  The  Tyrians,  to  secure  from  Alexander,  who  was  then  besieging  their 
city,  what  they  valued  above  all  things,  I  mean  their  wives  and  children,  sent  them 
to  Carthage,  where  at  a  time  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  were  involved  in  a  fu- 
rious war,  they  were  received  and  entertained  with  such  a  kindness  and  generosity  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  most  tender  and  opulent  parents.  Such  uninterrupted 
testimonies  of  a  warm  and  sincere  gratitude,  do  a  nation  more  honour  than  the  great- 
est conquests  and  the  most  glorious  victories. 

^^     „  *  Bochart.  Part.  IL 1.  il.  c.  16.  _     ,     ,,.,,.      i,     •  «, 

t  The  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  translated  into  Latin  by  Petit,  in  the  tecond  book  ofhii  Misceiltnion. 
I  Herod.  I.  iii.  c.  17—19.  §  Polyb.  944.    Q.  Cutt.  1.  iv.  c  2, 3. 
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SECTION  II. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 

It  appears  from  several  passages  of  the  ^history  of  Carthage,  that  its  generals  look- 
ed upon  it  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  begin  and  end  all  their  enterprises  with  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  Hamilcar,  lather  of  the  great  Hannibal,  before  he  entered 
Spain  in  a  hostile  manner,  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods;  and  his  son,  treading  in 
his  steps,  before  he  left  Spain,  and  marched  against  Rome,  went  to  Cadiz  in  order  ta 
pay  the  vows  he  made  to  Hercules,  and  to  offer  up  new  ones,  in  case  that  god 
should  be  propitious  to  him.*  After  the  battle  of  Cannse,  when  he  acquainted  the 
Carthaginians  with  the  joyful  news,  he  recommended  to  them,  above  all  things,  the 
oflering  of  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  immortal  gods,  for  the  several  victories  he 
had  obtained.  Pro  his  tantis  totque  victoriis  verum  esse  gratis  diis  immortalibus  agi 
hahenque.\ 

Nor  was  tins  religious  honouring  of  the  deity  on  all  occasions  the  ambition  of  par- 
ticular persons  only,  but  it  was  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the  whole  nation. 

PolybiusI  has  transmitted  to  us  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius  king  of  Macedon,  and  the  Carthaginians^  in  which  the  grer':  respect  and 
veneration  of  the  latter  for  the  deity,  and  their  inherent  persuasion  that  the  gods  as- 
sist and  preside  over  human  affairs,  and  particularly  over  the  solemn  treaties  made 
in  their  name  and  presence,  are  strongly  displayed.  Mention  is  therein  made  of  five 
or  six  different  orders  of  deities;  and  this  enumeration  appears  very  extraordinary  in 
a  public  instrument,  such  as  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  two  nations.  I  will 
here  present  my  readers  with  the  very  words  of  the  historian,  as  it  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  Carthaginian  theology.  This  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  presence  ofJu- 
pitery  Juno,  and  Apollo;  in  the  presence  of  the  demon  or  genius  (si^i/^ovog)  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, of  Hercules  and  lolaus;  in  the  presence  of  Mars,  Triton,  and  JYeptune;  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  confederate  gods  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  earth;  in  the  presence  of  the  rivers,  meads,  and  waters;  in  the  pre-' 
sence  of  all  those  gods  who  possess  Carthage.  What  would  we  now  say  to  an  instru- 
ment of  this  kiiidj  in  which  the  tutelar  angels  and  saints  of  a  kingdom  should  be  in- 
troduced! 

The  Carthaginians  had  two  deities,  to  whom  they  paid  a  more  particular  worship, 
and  who  deserve  to  have  some  mention  made  of  them  in  this  place. 

The  first  was  the  goddess  Coelestis,  called  like"\^dse  Urania,  or  the  moon,  who  was 
invoked  in  great  calamities,  and  particularly  in  droughts,  in  order  to  obtain  rain: 
that  very  virgin  Coelestis,  says  Tertullian,  the  promiser  of  rain, — Ista  ipsa  virgo  Ccc- 
lestis,  pluviarum  poUicitatrix.^  Tertullian,  speaking  of  this  goddess,  and  of  ^^scula- 
pius,  gives  the  heathens  of  that  age  a  challenge,  which  is  bold  indeed,  but  at  the 
same  time  very  glorious  to  the  cause  of  Christianity:  and  declares,  that  any  Christian, 
who  first  comes,  shall  oblige  these  false  gods  to  confess  publicly  that  they  are  but  devils; 
and  consents  that  this  Christian  shall  be  immediately  killed,  if  he  does  not  extort  such 
a  confession  from  the  mouth  of  these  gods.  JYisi  se  dcemones  confessi  fuerint  Chris- 
tiano  mentiri  non  audentes,  ibidem  illius  Christiani  procacissimi  sanguinem  fundite. 
St.  Austin  hkewise  makes  frequent  mention  of  this  deity.  What  is  now,  says  he,|| 
become  of  Ccelestis,  whose  empire  was  once  so  great  as  Carthage?  This  was  doubtless 
the  same  deity  whom  Jeremiah  calls  the  queen  of  heaven;^  and  who  was  held  in  so 
much  reverence  by  the  Jewish  women,  that  they  addressed  their  vows,  burnt  in- 
cense, poured  out  drink-offerings,  ond  made  cakes  for  her  with  their  own  hands,  ut 
faciant  placentas  reignce  cceli:  and  from  whom  they  boasted  their  havijjo;  received  all 
manner  of  blessings,  while  they  paid  her  a  re;^ular  worship;  whereas,'  since  they  had 
failed  in  it,  they  had  been  oppressed  with  misfortunes  of  every  kind. 

The  second  deity  particularly  adored  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  whose  honour 
human  sacrifices  were  offered,  was  Saturn,  known  in  Scripture  by  the  name  of  Mo- 
loch; and  this  worship  paf.sed  from  Tyre  to  Carthage.  Phiio  quotes  a  passage  from 
Sanchoniathon,  which  shows,  that  the  kings  of  Tyre,  in  great  dangers,  used  to 
sacrifice  their  sons  to  apfjease  the  anger  of  the  gods;  and  that  one  of  them,  by  this 
action,  procured  liimself  divine  honours,  and  was"  worshipped  as  a  god,  under  the 

•  Lit.  1.  xxi.  ii.  21.     Ibid.  n.  21.        t  Lit.  1.  xxiii.  nil,      J  Lil  .  vii.  n.  699.  «lit,  Gror.ov.      §  Apolog.  c.  xxiik 
H  In  I'wtlm  xcviii.  ^  jtT.  vii.  18.  xUv.  17—23. 
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name  of  the  planet  Saturn:  to  this  doubtless  was  owing  the  fable  of  Satum  devouring 
his  own  children.  Private  persons,  when  they  were  desirous  of  averting  any  gTeat 
calamity,  took  the  same  method;  and,  in  imitation  of  their  princes,  were  so  very 
superstitious,  that  sucli  as  had  no  children  purchased  those  of  the  poor,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  merit  of  such  a  sacrifice.  This  custom  prevailed 
iono;  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites,  from  whom  the  Israelites  borrowed  it, 
though  forbidden  expressly  by  Heaven.  At  first,  children  were  inhumanly  burned, 
either  in  a  fiery  furnace,  like  those  in  the  valley  of  Hinnon,  so  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  or  enclosed  in  a  flamuig  statue  of  Saturn.  The  cries  of  these  unhappy 
victims  were  drowned  by  the  uninterrupted  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets.*  Mothers 
made  it  a  merit,  and  a  part  of  their  religion,  to  view  this  barbarous  spectacle  with 
dry  eyes;  and  without  so  much  as  a  groan;  and  if  a  tear  or  a  sigh  stole  from  them, 
the  sacrifice  was  less  acceptable  to  the  deity,  and  all  the  effects  of  it  were  entirely 
lostt  This  strength  of  mind,  or  rather  savage  barbarity  was  carried  to  such  excess, 
that  even  mothers  would  endeavour,  "with  embraces  and  kisses,  to  hush  the  cries  of 
their  children;  lest,  had  the  victim  been  offered  with  an  unbecoming  grace,  and  in  the 
midst  of  tears,  it  should  anger  the  god;|  hlanditiis  et  osculis  comprimehant  vagitum, 
nefiehilis  hostia  immolaretur.§  They  afterwards  contented  themselves  with  making 
their  children  pass  through  the  fire,  in  which  they  frequently  perished,  as  appears 
from  several  passages  of  Scripture. || 

The  Carthaginians  retained  the  barbarous  custom  of  offering  human  sacrifices  to 
their  gods,  till  the  ruin  of  their  cityrlT  an  action  which  ought  to  have  been  called  a 
sacrilege  rather  than  a  sacrifice, — Sacrilegium  verius  qiiam  sacrum.  It  was  sus- 
pended only  for  some  years,  from  the  fear  they  were  under  of  drawing  upon  them- 
selves the  indignation  and  arms  of  Darius  I.,  king  of  Persia,  who  forbade  them  the 
offering  up  of  human  sacrifices,  and  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  dogs;  but  they  soon 
resumed  this  horrid  practice,  since,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  the  successor  to  Darius, 
Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  having  gained  a  considerable  victory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Sicily;  ordered  among  other  conditions  of  peace.  That  no  more  human 
sacrifices  should  be  offered  to  Saturn**  And,  doubtless,  the  practice  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, on  this  very  occasion,  made  Gelon  use  this  precaution.  For  durino-  the  whole 
engagement,  which  lasted  from  morning  till  night,  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Hanno  their 
general,  was  perpetually  offering  up  to  the  gods,  sacrifices  of  living  men,  who  were 
thrown  in  great  numbers  on  a  flaming  pile;  and  seeing  his  troops  routed  and  put  to 
flight,  he  Imuself  rushed  into  it,  in  order  that  he  might  not  survive  his  own  dis- 
grace;tt  and  to  extinguish,  says  St.  Ambrose,  speaking  of  this  action,  with  his  own 
blood,  this  sacrilegious  fire,  when  he  found  that  it  had  not  proved  of  service  to  him.itt 

In  times  of  pestilence,  they  used  to  sacrifice  a  great  number  of  children  to  their 
gods,  unmoved  with  pity  for  a  tender  age,  w^hich  excites  compassion  in  the  most 
cruel  enemies;  thus  seeking  a  remedy  for  their  evils  in  guilt  itself,  and  endeavouring 
to  appease  the  gods  by  the  most  schocking  barbarity.§§ 

Diodorus|!||  relates  an  instance  of  this  cruelty,"  which  strikes  the  reader  w^ith  horror. 
At  the  time  that  Agathocles  was  just  going  to  besiege  Carthage,  its  inhabitants,  see- 
ing the  extremity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  imputed  all  tlieir  misfortunes  to  the 

*Plut.  de  Superstit.p.  171. 
•f-napsiiTTiixsj  S^i  y  fiy,ri^p  aTiyvirog  itai  i^rrEKKiiToi;,  &c.    The  ciTiel  and  pitiless  mother  stood  by  as  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator;  a  groan  or  a  tear  falling  from  her,  would  have  been  punished  by  a  fine;  and  still  the  child  must 
havebeen  sacrificed.— Plut.  de  Superstione. 

X    Tertul.  in  Apolog.  §  Minut.  Felix.  ||  Q.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

IT  It  appears  from  TertuUian's  Apology,  that  this  barbarous  custom  prevailed  in  Africa,  long  after  the  ruin  of 
Carthage.  Infantes  pen^s  Africam  Saturno  in?molabantur  pal^musquead  proconsulatum  Tiberii,  qui  eosdem 
sacerdotes  in  eisdem  arboribus  templi  sui  obumbratricibus  scelerum  votivis  crucibus  cxposuit,  teste  militid  pa- 
trice  nostra,  quae  id  ipsum  munus  illi  proconsuli  fun  eta  est.  i.e.  Children  were  publicly  sacrificed  to  Saturn, 
down  to  the  proconsulship  of  Tiberius,  who  hanged  the  sacrificing  priests  themselves  on  the  trees  Mhich  shaded 
their  temple,  as  on  so  many  crosses  raised  to  expiate  their  crimes,  of  which  the  militia  of  our  country  are  wit- 
nesses, who  were  the  actors,  of  this  execution,  at  the  command  of  this  Proconsul. — Tertul.  Apolog.  c.  9.  Two 
learned  men  are  at  variance  about  the  proconsul,  and  time  of  his  government.  Salniasius  confesses  his  igno- 
rance of  both,  but  rejects  the  authority  of  Scaliger,  who,  for  proconsulatum,  reads  proconsulem  Tiberii,  and 
thinks  TertuUian,  whenhe  wrote  his  apology,  had  foigot  his  name.  However  this  be,  it  is  cei-tain  tliat  the  me- 
mory of  the  incident  here  related  by  TertuUian  was  then  recent,  and  probably  the  witnesses  of  it  had  not  been 
long  dead. 

**Plut.  de  Ser.Vindic.  Deorum,  p.  552  tfHerod.  1.  vii.  c.  167, 

it  In  ipsos  quosadolebat  sesepraecipitavit  ignes,  ut  eos  vel  cruore  suo  extiugueret,  quos  sibi  nihil  profuisse 
cognovercit.— St.  Amb. 

f§  Cum  peste  laborarent,  cruenta  sacrorum  religioneet  scelere  pro  remedio  usi  sunt.  Quippe  homines  ut  vic- 
tinias  imniolabant,  et  impubires,  (quse  fetas  etiam  hostium  misericoi'diam  provocat,)  aris  admovebant,  pacem 
deoruin  sanguine  eoinnn  expocemes,  pro  quorum  vita  dii  maximt^  roG;ari  soJent.— Justin.  1.  x>iii.  c.  6.  The 
Gauls  as  weil  tis  Geimans,  used  to  sacrifice  mt-n,  if  Dionj  sius  and  Taciius  uiay  be  credited. 

111!  Lib.  ii.  p.  750. 
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just  an^r  of  Saturn,  because  that,  instead  of  offering  up  children  nobly  bom,  who 
vA^ere  usually  sacrificed  to  him,  he  had  been  fraudulently  put  off  with  the  children  of 
slaves  and  foreigners.  To  atone  for  this  crime,  two  hundred  children  of  the  best 
families  in  Carthage  were  sacrificed  to  Saturn;  besides  which,  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred citizens,  from  a  sense  of  their  guilt  of  this  pretended  crime,  voluntarily  sacri- 
ficed themselves.  DioJorus  adds,  that  there  was  a  brazen  statue  of  Saturn,  the 
hands  of  which  were  turned  downwards,  so  that,  when  a  child  was  laid  on  them,  it 
dropped  immediately  into  a  hollow,  where  was  a  fiery  furnace. 

Can  this,  saN^s  Plutarch,*  be  called  worshipping  the  gods?  Can  we  be  said  to  en- 
tertain an  honourable  idea  of  them,  if  we  suppose  that  they  are  pleased  with  slaugh- 
ter, thirsty  of  human  blood,  and  capable  of  requiring  or  accepting  such  offerings^ 
Keligion,  says  this  judicious  author,  is  placed  between  two  rocks,  that  are  equally 
dangerous  to  man  and  injurious  to  the  Deity,  I  mean  impiety  and  superstition.  The 
one,  from  an  aflection  of  free-thinking,  believes  nothing;  and  the  other,  from  a  blind 
weakness,  believes  all  things.  Impiety,  to  rid  itself  of  a  terror  which  galls  it,  de- 
nies the  very  existence  of  the  gods;  while  superstition,  to  calm  its  fears,  capriciously 
forges  ffods,  which  it  makes  not  only  the  friends,  but  protectors  and  models  of 
crimes.!  Had  it  not  been  better,  says  he  farther,  for  the  Carthaginians  to  have  had 
a  Critias,  a  Diagoras,  and  such  like  open  and  undisguised  atheists  for  their  lawgivers, 
than  to  have  established  so  frantic  and  wicked  a  religion?  Could  the  Typhous  and 
the  giants,  (the  avowed  enemies  of  the  gods,)  had  they  gained  a  victory  over  them, 
have  established  more  abominable  sacrifices?! 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  a  heathen  entertained  of  this  part  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian worship.  But  one  Avould  hardly  believe  that  mankind  were  capable  of  such 
madness  and  irenzy.  Men  do  not  generally  entertain  ideas  so  destructive  of  all  those 
things  which  nature  considers  as  most  sacred,  as  to  sacrifice,  to  murder  their  child- 
dren  with  their  own  hands,  and  to  throw  them  in  cool  blood  into  fiery  furnaces! 
Sentiments,  so  unnatural  and  barbarous  and  yet  adopted  by  whole  nations,  and^ 
even  by  the  most  civilized,  as  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Gauls,  Scythians,  and 
even  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  consecrated  by  custom  during  a  long  series  of 
ages,  can  have  been  inspired  by  him  onl^^vho  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning, 
and  who  dehghts  in  nothing  but  the  humiliation,  misery,  and  perdition  of  man. 


SECTION  III. 

FORM  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CARTHAGE. 

The  government  of  Carthage  was  founded  upon  principles  of  the  most  consum- 
mate wisdom,  and  it  is  with  reason  that  Aristotle  ranks  this  republic  in  the  number 
of  those  that  were  had  in  the  greatest  esteem  by  the  ancients,  and  which  were  fit  to 
serve  as  models  for  others.§  He  grounds  his  opinion  on  a  reflection  which  does  great 
honour  to  Carthage,  by  remarking,  that  from  its  foundation  to  his  time,  that  is,  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  years,  no  considerable  sedition  had  disturbed  the  peace,  nor 
any  tyrant  oppressed  the  liberty,  of  that  state.  Indeed,  mixed  governments,  such  as 
that  of  Carthage,  where  the  power  was  divided  between  the  nobles  and  the  people, 
are  subject  to  two  inconveniences;  either  of  degenerating  into  an  abuse  of  liberty  by 
the  seditions  of  the  populace,  as  frequently  happened  in  Athens,  and  in  all  the  Gre- 
cian republics;  or  into  the  oppression  of  the  public  liberty  by  the  tyranny  of  the  no- 
bles, as  in  Athens,  Syracuse,  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Rome  itself  under  Sylla  and 
Caesar.  It  is  therefore  giving  Carthage  the  highest  praise,  to  observe,  that  it  had 
found  out  the  art,  by  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  and  the  harmony  of  the  different  parts 
of  its  government,  to  shun,  during  so  long  a  series  of  years,\wo  rocks  that  are  so 
dangerous,  and  on  which  others  so  of\en  split.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  some  an- 
cient author  had  left  us  an  accurate  and  regular  description  of  the  customs  and  laws 
of  this  famous  republic.  For  want  of  such  assistance,  we  can  only  give  our  readers 
a  confused  and  imperfect  idea  of  them,  by  collecting  the  several  passages  which  lie 
scattered  up  and  down  in  authors.  Christoi)her  Hl^ndrich  has  obliged  the  learned 
world  in  this  particular;  and  his  work  has  been  of  great  service  to  me.|| 

*  De  Superstitione,  p.  169—171.  f  idem,  in  Camill.  p.  132.  tBe  Superstitione. 

$  Oc  Rep.  1.  ii.  c.  11. 
I  It  u  entitled,  Carthago,  »ive  Carthagiuinsium  Kespublica,  &c.— Francofurti  ad  Odeiam,  ann.  1664. 
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The  government  of  Carthage,  Hke  that  of  Sparta  and  Rome,  united  tliree  diflerent 
authorities,  which  counterpoised  and  gave  mutual  assistance  to  one  another.*  These 
authorities  were,  that  of  the  two  supreme  magistrates  called  sufTctes,!  that  of  the 
senate,  and  that  of  the  people.  There  afterwards  was  added  the  tribunal  of  one 
hundred,  vviiich  had  great  credit  and  influence  in  the  republic. 

THE    SUFFETES. 

The  power  of  the  suffetes  was  only  annual,  and  their  authority  in  Carthage  an- 
swered to  that  of  the  consuls  at  Rome-t  In  authors  they  are  frequently  called  kings, 
dictators,  consuls;  because  they  exercised  the  functions  of  all  three.  History  does 
not  inform  us  of  the  manner  of  their  election.  Tney  were  empowered  to  assemble 
the  senate,§  in  which  they  presided,  proposed  subjects  for  deliberation,  and  collected 
the  votes;||  and  they  likemse  presided  in  all  debates  on  matters  of  importance. 
Their  authority  was  not  limited  to  the  city  nor  confined  to  civil  ati'airs:  they  sometimes 
had  the  command  of  the  armies.  We  find,  that  when  iheir  employment  of  sufletes 
expired,  they  were  made  praitors,  whose  office  was  considerable,  since  it  empowered 
them  to  preside  in  some  causes;  as  also  to  propose  and  enact  new  laws,  and  call  to 
account  the  receivers  of  the  public  revenues,  as  appears  from  whatLivyll  relates  con- 
cerning Hannibal  on  this  head,  and  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  the  sequel. 

THE    SENATE. 

The  senate^  composed  of  persons  who  were  venerable  on  account  of  their  age, 
their  experience,  their  birth,  their  riches,  and  especially  their  merit,  formed  the  coun- 
cil of  state;  and  were,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  the  soul  of  the  public  delibera- 
tions. Their  number  is  not  exactly  known;  it  must,  however,  have  been  very  great, 
since  a  hundred  were  selected  from  it  to  form  a  separate  assembly,  of  which  fshall 
immediately  have  occasion  to  speak.  In  the  senate,  all  aflairs  of  consequence  were 
debated,  the  letters  from  generals  read,  the  complaints  of  provinces  heard,  ambas- 
sadors admitted  to  audience,  and  peace  or  war  determined,  as  is  seen  on  many  occa- 
sions. 

When  the  sentiments  and  votes  were  unanimous,  the  senate  decided  supremely, 
and  there  lay  no  appeal  from  it.**  When  there  was  a  division,  and  the  senate  could 
not  be  brought  to  an  agreement,  the  affair  was  then  brought  before  the  people,  on 
whom  the  power  of  deciding  thereby  devolved.  The  reader  will  easily  perceive  the 
great  wisdom  of  this  regulation;  and  how  happily  it  is  adapted  to  crush  factions,  to 
produce  harmony,  and  to  enforce  and  corroborate  good  counsel;  such  an  assembly- 
being  extremely  jealous  of  its  authority,  and  not  easily  prevailed  upon  to  let  it  pass 
into  other  hands.  Of  this  we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  Polybius.ft  When,  after 
the  loss  of  the  battle  fought  in  Africa  at  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Qondi- 
tions  of  peace  offered  by  the  victor  were  read  in  the  senate;  Hannibal,  observing 
that  one  of  the  senators  opposed  them,  represented  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  as  the 
safety  of  the  republic  lay  at  stake,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  senators  to 
be  unanimous  in  their  resolutions,  to  prevent  such  a  debate  from  coming  before  the 
people;  and  he  carried  his  point.  This  doubtless  laid  the  foundation,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  republic,  of  the  senate's  power,  and  raised  its  authority  to  so  great  a  heio-ht. 
And  the  same  author  observes  in  another  place,  that  while  the  senate  had  the  admin- 
istration of  aflairs,  the  state  was  governed  with  great  wisdom,  and  was  successful 
in  all  its  enterprises.tt 

the  people. 

It  appears  from  every  thing  related  hitherto,  that  even  as  late  as  Aristotle's  time, 
who  gives  so  beautiful  a  picture  and  bestows  so  noble  an  eulogium  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage,  the  people  spontaneously  left  the  care  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
chief  administration  of  them,  to  the  senate;  and  this  it  was  which  made  the  republic 
so  powerful.  But  things  changed  aftenvards:  for  the  people,  grown  insolent  by 
their  wealth  and  conquests,  and  forgetting  that  they  owed  these  blessings  to  the 
prudent  conduct  of  the  senate,  were  desirous  of  having  a  share  in  the  government, 

.  .  *  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  493. 

t  This  name  is  derived  from  a  word,  which  wiUi  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  signifies  judges,  Shophetim: 
%  Ut  Romae  consules,  sic  Carthagine  quotannis  annui  bini  rcges  creabautur.— Com.  Nep.  in  Vili  Annibalii, 
e.  7.    The  great  Hannibal  was  once  one  ot  the  suffetes. 

§  Senatum  itaque  suffetes,  quod  velutconsulare  imperium  apud  eos  erat,  Toeaverunt.— Lir.  1.  xxx.  n.  7. 

II  Cum  suffetes  ad  jus  dicendum  concedissent,— Idem,  J.  xxxiv.  n.  62.  f  Lib.xxxiii.  n.  48,  47, 

♦•Arist.loc.cit.  1r1r  Lib,  xv.  p.  706, 707.  ^t  Polyb.  I.vi,  pk494.    A.  Qaith.  487. 
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and  arrogated  to  themselves  almost  the  whole  power.  From  that  period,  the  public 
affairs  were  transacted  wholly  by  cabals  and  factions;  and  this  Polybius  assigns  as 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  Carthage. 

THE    TRIBUNAL    OF    THE    HUNDRED. 

This  was  a  body  composed  of  a  hundred  and  four  persons;  though  often  for  bre- 
vity's sake  they  are  called  only  the  hundred.  These  accorduig  to  Aristotle,  were  the 
same  in  Carthage  as  the  ephori  in  Sparta;  whence  it  appears,  that^they  were  institut- 
ed to  balance  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  senate;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
ephori  were  but  five  in  number,  and  elected  annually;  whereas  these  were  perpetual, 
and  were  upwards  of  a  hundred.  It  is  believed  that  these  centumvirs  are  the  same 
with  the  hundred  judges  mentioned  by  Justin,*  who  were  taken  out  of  the  senate,  and 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  their  generals.  The  exorbitant  power  of 
Mago's  family;  which,  by  its  engrossing  the  chief  employments  both  of  the  state  and 
the  army,  had  thereby  the  sole  direction  and  management  of  all  affairs,  gave  occasion 
to  this  establishment.  It  was  intended  as  a  curb  to  the  authority  of  their  generals, 
wliich,  wdiile  the  armies  were  in  the  field,  was  almost  boundless  and  absolute;  but,  by 
this  institution,  it  became  subject  to  the  laws,  by  the  obligation  their  generals  were 
under  of  giving  an  account  of  their  actions  before  these  judges,  on  their  return  from 
the  compaio;n.  Ut  hoc  metu  ita  in  hello  imperia  cogitarent,  ut  domi  judicia  legesque 
respicere7it.\  Of  these  hundred  and  four  judges,  five  had  a  particular  jurisdiction 
superior  to  that  of  the  rest;  but  it  is  not  known  how  long  their  authority  lasted. 
Tliis  council  of  five  was  like  the  council  of  ten  in  the  Venetian  senate.  A  vacancy 
in  their  number  could  be  filled  by  none  but  themselves.  They  also  had  the  power 
of  choosing  those  who  composed  the  council  of  the  hundred.  Their  authority  was 
very  great,  and  for  that  reason  none  were  elected  into  this  office  but  persons  of  uncom- 
mon merit,  and  it  was  not  judged  proper  to  annex  any  salary  or  reward  to  it;  the  sin- 
gle motive  of  the  public  ^ood  being  thought  a  tie  sufficient  to  engage  honest  men  to  a 
conscientious  and  faithful  discharo;e  of  their  duty.  PolybiuSj^  in  his  account  of  the 
taking  of  New  Carthage  by  Scipio,  distinguishes  clearly  two  orders  of  magistrates 
established  in  Old  Carthage;  for  he  says,  that  among  the  prisoners  taken  at  New  Car- 
thage, were  two  magistrates  belonging  to  the  body  or  assembly  of  old  men,  (=»  t?? 
r£e=u<r/a?:)  so  he  calls  the  council  of  the  hundred;  and  fifteen  of  the  senate,  (tx.  t^;  :£vyy.\{^rt>^,^ 
Livy  mentions  only  the  fifteen  of  the  senators;  but,  in  another  place,  he  names  the  old 
men,  and  tells  us,  that  they  formed  the  most  venerable  council  of  the  government, 
and  had  great  authority  in  the  senate.§  Carthaginiensis — Oratores  ad  pacem  peten- 
dam  mittunt  triginia  seniorum  principes.  Id  erai  sanciius  apud  Utos,  concilium  maxi- 
mique  ad  ipsum  senatum  regendum  vis.\\ 

Establishments,  though  constituted  with  the  greatest  wisdom  and  the  justest  har- 
mony of  parts,  degenerate,  however,  insensibly,  into  disorder  and  the  most  destruc- 
tive licentiousness.  These  judges,  who,  by  the  lawful  execution  of  their  power,  were 
a  terror  to  transgressors,  and  the  great  pillars  of  justice,  abusing  their  almost  unlim- 
ited authority,  became  so  many  petty  tyrants.  We  shall  see  this  verified  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  Hannibal,  who,  during  his  prsetorship,  after  his  return  to  Africa,  em- 
ployed all  his  influence  to  reform  so  horrid  an  abuse;  and  made  the  authority  of  these 
judges,  which  before,  was  perpetual,  only  annual,  about  two  hundred  years  from  the 
first  foLUidmg  the  tribunal  of  the  one  hundred.il 

DEFECTS    IN   THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    CARTHAGE. 

Aristotle,  among  other  reflections  made  by  him  on  the  government  of  Carthage, 
remarks  two  defects  in  it,  both  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  repugnant  to  the  views  of  a 
wise  lawgiver,  and  the  maxims  of  sound  policy. 

The  first  of  these  defects  was,  the  investing  the  same  person  with  different  employ- 
ments, which  was  considered  at  Carthage  as  a  proof  of  uncommon  merit.  But  Aris- 
totle thinks  this  practice  highly  prejudicial  to  a  community.  For,  says  this  author, 
a  man  possessed  but  of  one  employment  is  much  more  capable  of  acquitting  himself 

*  Lib.  xix.  c.  2.    A.  M.3069.    A.  Carth.  487.  t  Justin.  1.  xix. 

t  Lib.  x,p.  824.  edit.  Gronov.  §  Lit.  xxvi.  n.  51.    Lib.  xxx.  n.  16; 

11  Mr.  RoUin  might  have  taken  notice  of  some  civil  officei's  who  were  established  at  Carthage,  with  a  power 
like  that  of  the  censors  of  Rome,  to  inspect  tlie  manners  of  tlie  citizens.  I'he  chief  of  these  officers  took  from 
Hamilcar,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  a  beautiful  yotith,  named  Asdrubal,  on  a  report  that  Hamilcar  was  more  fami- 
liar with  this  youth  than  was  consistent  with  modesty.  Erat  praeteia  cum  eo  [Amilcare]  adolesce  ns  illustris  et 
formosus,  llasdnibal,  quern  nonnuUi  diligi  turpius,  quam  par  erat,  abjAmiicare,  loquebantur.  Quo  factum  est 
ut  k  praeiecto morum  Hasdrubalcum  eo  vetaretur  esse.— Corn.  Nfp.  in  VitA  Amilcaris. 

*i  A.M.  3082.    A.  Cartb.  682. 
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well  in  the  execution  of  it;  because  affairs  are  then  examined  with  greater  care,  and 
sooner  despatched.  We  never  see,  continues  our  author,  either  by  sea  or  land,  the 
same  officer  commanding  two  different  bodies,  or  the  same  pilot  steering  two  ships. 
Besides,  the  welfare  of  the  state  requires,  that  places  and  preferments  should  be  divid- 
ed, in  order  to  excite  an  emulation  among  men  of  merit:  whereas  the  bestowing  of 
them  on  one  man  too  often  dazzles  him  by  so  distinguishing  a  preference,  and  always 
fills  others  with  jealousy,  discontent,  and  murmurs. 

The  second  defect  taken  notice  of  by  Aristotle  in  the  government  of  Carthage, 
was,  that  in  order  for  a  man  to  attain  the  first  posts,  a  certain  estate  was  required, 
besides  merit  and  a  conspicuous  birth;  by  which  means  poverty  might  exclude  persons 
of  the  most  exalted  merit,  which  he  considers  as  a  great  evil  in  a  government.  For 
then,  says  he,  as  virtue  is  Avholly  disregarded, -and  money  is  all-powerful,  because  all 
things  are  attained  by  it,  the  admiration  and  desire  of  riches  seize  and  corrupt  the 
whole  community.  Add  to  this,  that  when  magistrates  and  judges  are  obliged  to  pay 
large  sums  for  their  employments,  they  seem  to  have  a  right  to  reimhurse  themselves. 

There  is  not,  I  believe,  one  instance  in  all  antiquity,  to  shov/  that  employments,  ei- 
ther in  the  state  or  courts  of  justice,  were  sold.  Tlie  expense,  therefore,  which  Ar- 
istotle talks  of  here,  to  raise  men  to  preferments  in  Carthage,  must  doubtless  be  un- 
derstood of  the  presents  that  were  given,  in  order  to  procure  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors: a  practice,  as  Polybius  observes,  very  common  at  Carthage,  where  no  kind  of 
gain  was  considered  a  disgrace.*  It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  that  Aristotle  should 
condemn  a  practice,  which  it  is  very  plain  may  m  its  consequences  prove  fatal  to  a 
government. 

But  in  case  he  pretended,  that  the  chief  employments  of  a  state  ought  to  be  equally 
accessible  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  he  seems  to  insinuate,  his  opinion  is  refuted  by 
the  general  practice  of  the  wisest  republics;  for  these,  without  in  any  v/ay  demeaning 
or  aspersing  poverty,  have  thought,  that  on  this  occasion  the  reference  ought  to  be 
given  to  riches;  because  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  wealthy  have  received  a  better 
education,  have  nobler  views,  are  more  out  of  the  reach  of  corruption,  and  less  hable 
to  commit  base  actions;  and  that  even  the  state  of  their  affairs  makes  them  more  affec- 
tionate to  the  government,  inclines  them  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  it,  and  to 
suppress  whatever  may  tend  to  sedition  and  rebellion. 

Aristotle,  in  concluding  his  reflections  on  the  republic  of  Carthage,  is  much  pleased 
with  a  custom  practised  in  it,  viz.  of  sending  from  time  to  time  colonies  into  different 
countries,  and  in  this  manner  procuring  its  citizens  commodious  settlements.  This 
provided  lor  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  who,  equally  with  the  rich,  are  members  of 
the  state;  and  it  discharged  Carthage  of  multitudes  of  lazy,  indolent  people,  who  were 
its  disgrace,  and  often  proved  dangerous  to  it:  it  prevented  commotions  and  insurrec- 
tions, by  thus  removing  such  persons  as  commonly  occasion  them;  and  who,  being 
very  uneasy  under  their  present  circumstances,  are  always  ready  for  innovations  and 
timitilts. 


SECTION  IV. 


TRADE    OF    CARTHAGE,    THE    FIRST    SOURCE    OF    ITS   WEALTH   AND   POWER. 

Commerce,  strictly  speaking,  was  the  occupation  of  Carthage,  the  particular  ob- 
ject of  its  industry,  and  its  peculiar  and  predominant  cliaracteristic.  It  formed  the 
greatest  strength,  and  the  chief  support  of  that  commonwealth.  In  a  word,  we  may 
atiinu  that  the  power,  the  conquests,  the  credit,  and  the  glory  of  the  Carthaginians, 
all  flowed  from  their  commerce.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
stretching  out  their  arms  eastward  and  westward,  the  extent  of  their  commerce  took 
in  all  the  knoAvn  world;  and  wafted  it  to  the  coast  of  Spain^  of  Maimtania,  of  Gaul, 
and  beyond  the  strait  and  pillars  of  Hercules.  They  sailed  to  all  countries,  in  order 
to  buy,  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  superfluities  of  every  nation,  which,  by  the  wants  of 
others,  became  necessaries;  and  these  they  sold  to  them  at  the  dearest  rate.  From 
Egypt  the  Carthaginians  brought  fine  flax,  paper,  corn,  sails,  and  cables  for  ships; 
from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  spices,  frankincense,  perfumes,  gold,  pearl,  and  pre- 
cious stones;  from  Tyi-e  and  Phoenicia,  purple  and  scarlet,  rich  stufl's,  tapestry,  costly 
furniture,  and  divers  curious  and  exquisite  works  of  art;  in  a  word,  they  brought 

*n.:igk  KicgZ''t^'>vioti'-*  S\v   •JATXo'tM  Till/  y.'JUX.'zvTuJv   s:'gbf  y.i^Si;. — Polyb.  I.  vi.  p.  497 
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from  Tark)us  countries,  all  things  that  can  supply  the  necessities,  or  are  capable  of 
contributing  to  the  comfort,  luxury,  and  the  delights  of  life.  They  brought  back 
from  the  western  parts  of  the  Avorld,  in  return  for  the  commodities  carried  thilher, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  and  copper:  by  the  sale  of  which  articles,  they  enriched  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  all  nations;  and  put  them  under  a  kind  of  contribution,  which  was  so 
much  the  surer,  as  it  was  spontaneous. 

In  thus  becoming  the  factors  and  agents  of  all  nations,  they  had  made  themselves 
lords  of  the  sea;  the  band  which  held  the  east,  the  west,  and  south  together,  and  the 
necessary  channel  of  their  communication;  so  that  Carthage  rose  to  be  the  common 
city,  and  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  all  those  nations  which  the  sea  separated  from  one 
another. 

The  most  considerable  personages  of  the  city  were  not  ashamed  of  engaging  in 
trade.  They  applied  themselves  to  it  as  industriously  as  the  meanest  citizens;  and 
their  great  wealth  did  not  make  them  less  in  love  with  the  diligence,  patience,  and 
labour,  which  are  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  it.  To  this  they  owed  their  em- 
pire of  the  sea;  the  splendour  of  their  republic;  their  being  able  to  dispute  ibr  superior-  \ 
ity  with  Rome  itself;  and  their  elevation  of  power  which  forced  the  Romans  to 
carry  on  a  bloody  and  doubtful  war  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  in  order  to  humble  and 
subdue  this  haughty  rival.  In  short,  Rome,  even  in  its  triumphant  state,  thought  Car- 
thage was  not  to  be  entirely  reduced  any  other  way  than  by  depriving  that  city  of  the 
benefit  of  its  commerce,  by  which  it  had  been  so  long  enabled  to  resist  the  whole 
strength  of  that  mighty  republic. 

However  it  is  no  wonder  that  as  Carthage  came  out  of  the  greatest  school  of  traffic 
in  the  world,  I  mean  Tyre,  she  should  have  been  crowned  with  rapid  and  uninterrupt- 
ed success.  The  very  vessels  in  which  its  founders  had  been  conveyed  in  to  Africa,  were 
afterwards  employed  by  them  in  trade.  They  began  to  make  settlements  upon  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  in  thase  ports  where  they  unloaded  their  goods.  The  ease  with 
which  they  had  founded  these  settlements,  and  the  conveniences  they  met  with,  inspi- 
red them  with  the  design  of  conquering  those  vast  regions;  and  sometimes  after  JYova. 
Carthago,  or  New  Carthage,  gave  the  Carthaginians  an  empire  in  that  country,  at- 
most  equal  to  that  which  they  enjoyed  in  Africa. 


SECTION  V. 

THE  MUTES  0?  SPAIN,  THE   SECOND  SOURCE  OP   THE   RICHES  AND   POWER  OF   CARTHAGE, 

DiopoRUS*  justly  remarks  that  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  found  by  the  Carthaginians 
in  Spain,  where  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth,  that  enabled  them  to  sustain  such  long 
wars  against  the  Romans.  The  natives  had  long  been  ignorant  of  these  treasures 
that  lay  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  at  least  of  their  use  and  value.  The 
Phoenicians  took  advantage  of  this  ignorance  and  by  bartering  some  wares  of  little 
value  for  this  precious  metal,  which  the  natives  suffered  them  to  dig  up,  they  amassed 
infinite  wealth.  When  the  Carthaginians  had  made  themselvs  masters  of  the  country, 
they  dug  much  deeper  into  the  earth  than  the  old  inhabitants  of  Spain  had  done  who 
probably  were  content  with  what  they  could  collect  on  the  surface;  and  the  Romans, 
when  they  had  dispossessed  the  Carthaginians  of  Spain;  profited  by  their  example,  and 
drew  an  immense  revenue  from  these  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  labour  employed  to  come  at  these  mines,  and  to  dig  the  gold  and  silver  out  of 
them,  was  incredible,  to  the  veins  of  these  metals  rarely  appeared  on  the  surface;  they 
where  to  be  sought  for,  and  traced  through  frightful  depths,  where  very  often  floods  of 
water  stopped  the  miners,  and  seemed  to  defeat  all  future  pursuit.f  Bui  avarice  is  as 
patient  in  undertroing  fatigues,  as  ingenious  in  finding  expedients.  By  pumps,  which 
Archimedes  had  mvented  when  in  Egypt,  the  Romans  afterwards  threw  up  the  water 
out  of  these  pits,  and  quite  drained  them.  Numberless  multitudes  of  slaves  perished  in 
these  mines,  which  were  dug  to  enrich  their  masters,  who  treated  them  with  the  ut- 
most barbarity,  forced  them  by  heavy  stripes  to  labour,  and  gave  no  respite  either  day 
or  mght.  Polybius,t  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  says  that  'n\  his  time,  upwards  of  forty  thou- 
sand men  were  employed  in  the  mines  near  Mom  Carthago,  and  furnished  the  Romans 

•  Lib.  iv.  p.  312,  yj.c.  t  Lib.  it.  p.  312,  &ic.  \  Lib.  iii.  p.  147. 
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erery  day  witli  twenty-five  tliousand  drachms,  or  three  tliousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifteen  dollars  and  sixty  three  cents.* 

We  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  Carthaginians:  soon  after  the  greatest  defeats, 
sending  fresh  and  numerous  armies  again  into  the  field;  fitting  out  mighty  fleets,  and 
supporting  at  a  great  expense,  for  many  years,  wars  carried  on  by  them  in  far  distant 
countriesr  But  It  must  surprise  us  to  hear  of  the  Romans  doing  the  same;  they  whose 
revenues  were  very  inconsiderable  before  those  great  conquests,  which  subjected  to 
them  the  most  powerful  nations;  and  who  had  no  resources,  either  from  trade,  to  wliich 
they  were  absolute  strangers,  or  from  gold  or  silver  mines,  which  were  very  rarely 
found  in  Italy,  in  case  there  were  any;  and  consequently,  the  expenses  of  which  must 
have  swallowed  up  all  the  profit.  The  Romans,  in  the  frugal  and  simple  life  they  led, 
in  their  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  and  love  for  their  country,  possessed  funds  which 
were  not  less  ready  or  secure  than  those  of  Carthage,  but,  at  the  same  time  were  far 
more  honourable  to  their  nation. 


SECTION  VI. 


WAR. 

Carthage  must  be  considered  as  a  trading,  and  at  the  same  time  a  warlike  repub- 
lic. Its  genius,  and  the  nature  of  its  government,  led  it  to  traffic;  and  from  the  neces- 
sity the  Carthaginians  were  under,  first  of  defending  themselves  against  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  afterwards  from  a  desire  of  extending  their  commerce  and  em- 
pire, they  became  warlike.  This  double  idea  gives  us,  in  my  opinion,  the  true  plan  and 
character  of  the  Carthaginian  republic.     We  have  already  spoken  of  its  commerce. 

The  military  power  of  the  Carthaginians  consisted  in  all  their  alliances  with  kings; 
in  tributary  nations,  from  which  they  drew  both  men  and  money;  in  some  troops  raised 
from  amorig  their  own  citizens;  and  in  mercenary  soldiers,  purchased  of  neighbour- 
ing states,  without  their  being  obliged  to  levy  or  exercise  them,  because  they  were  al- 
ready well  disciplined  and  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war;  for  they  made  choice  in  every 
country  of  such  soldiers  as  had  the  greatest  merit  and  reputation.  They  drew  from 
Numidia  a  nimble,  bold,  impetuous'  and  indefatigable  cavalry,  which  formed  the  prin- 
pal  strength  of  their  armies;  from  the  Balearian  isles,  the  most  expert  slingers  in  the 
world;  from  Spain,  a  steady  and  invuicible  infantry;  from  the  coasts  of  Genoa  and 
Gaul,  troops  of  known  valour;  and  from  Greece  itself,  soldiers  fit  for  all  the  various 
operations  of  war,  for  the  field  or  the  garrison,  for  besieging  or  defending  cities. 

In  this  manner,  the  Carthaginians  sent  out  at  once,  powerful  armies  composed  of 
soldiers  which  were  the  flower  of  all  the  armies  in  the  universe,  without  depopulat- 
ing either  their  fields  or  cities  by  new  levies;  without  suspending  their  manufactures, 
or  disturbing  the  peaceful  artificer;  without  interrupting  their  commerce,  or  weaken- 
ing their  navy.  By  venal  blood  they  possessed  themselves  of  provinces  and  king- 
doms; and  made  other  nations  the  instruments  of  their  grandeur  and  glory,  with  no 
other  expense  of  their  own  than  their  money,  and  even  this  furnished  from  the  traffic 
they  carried  on  ^vith  foreign  nations. 

If  the  Cartha^nians,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  sustained  some  losses,  these  were 
but  as  so  many  loreign  accidents,  which  only  grazed,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  state, 
but  did  not  make  a  deep  wound  in  the  bowels  or  heart  of  the  republic.  These  losses 
were  speedily  repaired,  by  sums  arising  out  of  a  flourishing  commerce,  as  ti:om  a  per- 
petual sinew  of  war,  by  which  the  government  was  furnished  with  new  supplies 
for  the  purchase  of  mercenary  forces,  who  were  ready  at  the  first  summons.  And, 
from  the  vast  extent  of  the  coasts  which  the  Carthaginians  possessed,  it  was  easy 
for  them  to  levy,  m  a  very  little  time,  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors  and  rowers  for  the 
•working  of  their  fleets,  and  to  procure  able  pilots  and  experienced  captains  to  con- 
duct them. 

But,  as  these  parts  were  fortuitously  brought  together,  they  did  not  adhere  by  any 
natural,  intimate,  or  necessary  tie.  No  common  or  reciprocal  interest  united  them  m 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  solid  and  unalterable  body.  Not  one  individual  in  these 
mercenary  armies  wished  sincerely  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  They  did  not  act 
with  the  same  zeal,  nor  expose  themselves  to  dangers  with  equal  resolution,  for  a  re- 

•  Twenty  five  thousand  drachms.- An  attic  drachm,  according  to  Dr.  Bernard  =-81d.  English  raoaey,  eeuse- 
queuHy,  25,000=859/.  7*.  Cd. 
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public  wliich  they  consulered  as  tbroign,  raid  which  consequently  was  indifferent  t(t 
them,  as  they  \yo\i\d  have  done  for  tiieir  native  country,  whose  happiness  constitutes 
that  of  the  several  members  who  compose  it. 

In  great  reverses  of  fortune,  the  kinixs  in  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians  might 
easily^be  detached  from  their  interest,  either  by  that  jealousy  which  the  grandeur' of 
a  more  powerful  neighbour  naturally  gives;  or  from  the  hopes  of  reaping  greater  ad- 
vantages from  a  new  friend;  or  from  the  fear  of  being  involved  in  the  misTortunes  of 
an  old  ally.* 

The  tributary  nation^?,  being  impatient  under  the  Aveight  and  disgrace  of  a  yoke 
which  had  been  forced  upon  their  necks,  greatly  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes 
of  finding  one  less  galling  in  changing  their  masters;  or,  in  case  servitude  was  una- 
voidable,^ the  choice  v^^as  indifferent  to  them,  as  will  appear  from  many  instances  in  the 
course  of  this  history. 

The  mercenary  forces,  accustomed  to  measure  their  fidelity  by  the  largeness  or 
continuance  of  their  pay,  were  ever  ready,  on  the  least  discontent,  or  the  slightest 
expectation  of  a  more  considerable  stipend,  to  desert  to  the  enemy  with  whom  they 
had  just  before  tbught,  and  to  turn  their  arms  against  those  who  had  invited  them  to 
their  assistance. 

Thus  the  grandeur  of  the  Carthaginians,  being  sustained  only  by  these  foreign  sup- 
ports, was  shaken  to  the  very  foundation  when  they  were  taken  away.  And  if,  to 
this,  there  liappened  to  be  added  an  interruption  of  their  commerce,  hy  which  only 
they  subsisted,  arising  from  the  loss  of  a  naval  engagement,  they  imagined  them- 
selves to  be  on  the  biink  of  ruin,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  despondency  and  des- 
pair, as  was  evidently  seen  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

Aristotle,  in  the  treatise  where  he  shows  the  advantages  and  defects  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage,  finds  no  fault  with  its  keeping  up  none  but  foreign  forces;  it  is 
therefore  probable,  that  the  Carthaginians  did  not  fall  into  this  practice  till  a  long 
time  after.  But  the  rebellions  which  harassed  Carthage  in  its  later  years  ought  to 
have  taught  its  citizens,  that  no  miseries  are  comparable  to  tliose  of  a  government 
which  is  supported  only  by  foreigners;  since  neither  zeal,  security,  nor  obedience, 
can  be  expected  from  them. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  witli  the  republic  of  Rome.  As  the  Romans  had  neither 
trade  nor  money,  they  were  not  able  to  hire  forces,  in  order  to  push  on  their  con- 
quests with  the  same  rapidity  as  tlie  Carthaginians;  but  then,  as  they  procured  every 
thing  from  within  themselves,  and  as  all  the  parts  of  the  state  were  intimately  united, 
they  had  surer  resources  in  greater  misfortunes  than  the  Carthaginians.  And  for  this 
reason,  they  never  once  tliought  of  suing  lor  peace  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  as  the 
Carthaginians  liad  done  in  a  less  imminent  danger. 

The  Carthaginians  had,  besides,  a  body  of  troops,  which  was  not  very  numerous, 
levied  from  among  their  own  citizens;  and  this  was  a  kind  of  school,  in  which  the 
flower  of  their  nobility,  and  those  whose  talents  and  ambition  prompted  them  to 
aspire  to  tlie  first  dignities,  learned  t!ie  rudiments  of  the  art  of  war.  From  among 
these  v/erc  selected  all  the  general  officers,  who  were  put  at  the  head  of  the  difler- 
ent  bodies  of  their  forces,  and  had  the  chief  command  in  the  armies.  This  nation 
was  too  jealous  and  suspicious  to  employ  foreign  generals.  But  they  were  not  so 
distrustful  of  their  own  citizens  as  Rome  and  Athens;  for  the  Carthaginians,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  invested  thein  with  great  power,  did  not  guard  against  the  abuse 
they  might  make  of  it,  in  order  to  oppress  their  country.  The  command  of  armies 
was  neither  armual,  nor  limited  to  any  time,  as  in  the  two  republics  above  men- 
tioned. Many  generals  held  their  commissions  for  a  great  number  of  years,  either 
till  the  war  or  their  lives  ended;  though  they  were  still  accountable  to  the  common- 
wealth for  their  conduct,  and  liable  to  be  recalled,  whenever  a  real  oversight,  a  mis- 
fortune, or  the  superior  interest  of  a  cabal,  furnished  an  opportunity  for  it. 


SECTION  VII. 


ARTS    AND    SCIENCES. 


It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Carthaginians  renounced  entirely  the  glory  which  re- 
sults from  study  and  knowledge.   The  sending  of  Masinissa,  son  of  a  powerful  king,! 

*  As  Syphax  ^nd  Masinista.  t  King  of  the  Massy  Hans  in  Africa. 
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thither  for  education,  gives  us  room  to  believe,  that  Carthage  was  provided  with  an 
excellent  school.  The  great  Hannihal,  who  in  all  respects  was  an  ornament  to  that 
city,  was  not  unacquainted  with  poUte  literature,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.*  Mago, 
another  very  celebrated  general,  did  as  much  honour  to  Carthage  by  liis  pen  as  by 
his  victories'.t  He  wrote  twenty-eight  volumes  upon  husbandry,  which  the  Roman 
senate  had  in  such  esteem,  that  after  the  taking  of  Carthage,  when  they  presented 
the  African  princes  with  the  libraries  founded  there,  another  proof  that  learning  was 
not  entij-ely  banished  from  Carthage,  they  gave  orders  to  have  these  books  translat- 
ed into  Latin,:]:  thougli  Cato  had  before  written  books  on  that  subject.  There  is  still 
extant  a  Greek  version  of  a  treatise,  drawn  up  by  Hanno  in  the  Punic  tongue,  relat- 
ing to  a  voyage  he  made,  by  order  of  the  senate,  with  a  considerable  fleet  round  Afri- 
ca, for  the  settling  of  different  colonies  in  that  .part  of  the  world. § 

This  Hanno  is  believed  to  be  more  ancient  than  that  person  of  the  same  name  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Agathocles. 

Clitomachus,  called  in  the  Punic  language  Asdrubal,  was  a  great  philosopher.|l 
He  succeeded  the  famous  Carneades,  whose  disciple  he  had  been;  and  maintained  in 
Athens  the  honour  of  the  academic  sect.  Cicero  says,  that  he  was  a  more  senpible 
man,  and  fonder  of  study,  than  the  Carthaginians  generally  are.^  He  composed  seve- 
ral books,  in  one  of  vdiich  was  a  treatise  to  console  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Carthage, 
who,  by  the  ruin  of  their  city,  were  reduced  to  slavery.** 

I  might  rank  among,  or  rather  place  at  the  head  of,  the  writers  who  have  adorned 
Africa  with  their  compositions,  the  celebrated  Terence  himself,  being  singly  capable 
of  reflecting  infinite  honour  on  his  country  by  the  fame  of  his  productions;  if,  on  this 
account,  Carthage,  the  place  of  his  birth,  ought  not  to  be  less  considered  as  his  coun- 
try than  Rome,  where  he  was  educated,  and  acquired  that  purity  of  style,  that  deli- 
cacy and  elegance,  which  have  gained  him  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  was  carried  off  when  an  infant,  or  at  least  very  young,  by  the 
Numidians  in  their  incursions  into  the  Carthaginian  territories,  during  the  war  car- 
ried on  between  these  two  nations,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  second  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  Punic  war.tf  He  was  sold  for  a  slave  to  Terentius  Lucanus,  a 
Roman  senator,  who,  after  giving  him  an  excellent  education,  freed  him,  and  call- 
ed him  by  his  own  name,  as  was  then  the  custom.  He  was  united  in  a  very  strict 
friendship  with  the  second  Scipio  Africanus  and  Lselius;  and  it  was  a  common  re- 
port at  Rome,  that  he  had  the  assistance  of  these  two  great  men  in  composing  his 
pieces. 

The  poet,  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  stifle  a  report  so  advantageous  to  him  made 
a  merit  of  it.  Only  six  of  his  comedies  are  extant.  Some  authors,  according  to 
Suetonius,  (the  writer  of  his  hfe,)  say,  that  in  his  return  from  Greece,  whither  he  had 
made  a  voyage,  he  lost  a  hundred  and  eight  comedies  translated  liom  Menander,  and 
could  not  survive  an  accident  which  must  naturally  afflict  him  in  a  sensible  manner;  but 
this  uicident  is  not  very  Avell  founded.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  died  in  the  year  of 
Rome  594,  under  the  consulship  of  Cneius  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  M.  Fulvius,  aged 
thirty-five  years,  and  consequently  was  born  anno  560. 

It  must  yet  be  confessed  notwithstanding  all  we  have  said,  tliat  there  ever  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  learned  men  in  Carthage,  since  it  hardly  furnished  three  orfour  writers 
of  reputation  in  upwards  of  seven  hundred  years.  Afthough  the  Carthaginians  held 
a  correspondence  with  Greece  and  the  most  civilized  nations,  yei  this  did  not  excite 
them  to  borrow  .their  learning,  as  being  foreign  to  their  views  of  trade  and  commerce. 
Eloquence,  poetry,  history,  seem  to  have  been  little  known  among  them.  A  Cartha- 
ginian philosopher  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  prodigy  by  the  learned.  What,  then, 
would  an  astronomer  or  a  geometrician  have  been  thought?  I  know  not  m  what  re- 
putation physic,  which  is  so  advantageous  to  life,  was  held  at  Carthage;  or  jurispru- 
dence, so  necessary  to  society. 

As  works  of  wit  were  generally  had  in  so  much  disregard,  the  education  of  youtli 
must  necessarily  have  been  very  imperfect  and  unpolished.     In  Carthage,  the  study 
and  knowledge  of  youth  were  for  the  most  part  confinded  to  WTiting,  arithmetic,  book 
keeping,  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods;  in  a  word,  to  what  ever  related  to  traf- 


*  Nepos  in  vita  Annibalis.  f  Cic.  de  Drat.  1.  i.  n.  249.    Prm.  I.  xviii.  c.  3. 

slated  into  Greek  by  Cassius  Dionysius 
ade. 


'  Nepos  in  Vita  Anmbalis.  f  Cic.  de  Drat.  ] 

t  T^s^^  books  were  written  by  ^fago  in  the  Punic  lanq^uage,  and  tiaas 
of  Uuca,  from  whose  version  we  may  probably  suppose  the  Latin  was  m£.„^. 

§  Voss.  de  Hist.  Gr.  1.  iv.  ||  pim.  de  Fort.  ALx.  p.  328.     DIop.  La^rt.in  Clitom. 

^  Clitomachus,  homo  et  acutus  ut  Po»nus,  et  ralde  sludicsus  ac  diliq^ens.— Academ.  Quest.  1.  iv.  n.  98. 
**  Tusc.  quaest.  1.  iii.  n.  54.  tt  Suet,  in  Vit.  Terent. 
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fic.  But  polite  learning,  history,  and  philosophy,  were  in  little  repute  among  them. 
These  were  in  later  years,  even  prohibited  by  the  laws,  which  expresely  forbade  any 
Carthaginian  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue,  lest  it  might  qualify  them  for  carrying  on  a 
dangerous  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  either  by  letter  or  word  of  mouth.* 

Now  what  could  be  expected  from  such  a  cast  of  mind?  Accordingly,  there  was  never 
seen  among  them  that  elegance  of  behaviour,  that  ease  and  complacency  of  manners, 
and  those  sentiments  of  virtue,  which  are  generally  the  fruits  of  a  liberal  education  in 
ail  civilized  nations.  The  small  number  of  great  men  which  this  nation  has  produced, 
must  therefore  have  owed  their  merit  to  the  felicity  of  their  genius,  to  the  singularity 
of  their  talents,  and  a  long  experience,  without  any  great  assistance  from  instruction. 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  merit  of  the  greatest  men  of  Carthage  was  sullied  by  great  fail- 
ings, low  vices,  and  cruel  passions;  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  any  conspicuous  virtue 
among  them,  without  some  blemish;  with  any  virtue  of  a  noble,  generous,  and  amiable 
kind,  and  supported  by  clear  and  lasting  principles,  such  as  is  every  where  found  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  reader  will  perceive,  that  I  here  speak  only  of  the  heath- 
then  virtues,  and  a^eeably  to  the  idea  which  the  pagans  entertained  of  them. 

I  meet  with  as  few  monuments  of  their  skill  in  arts  of  a  less  noble  and  necessary 
kind,  as  painting  and  sculpture.  I  find,  indeed,  that  they  had  plundered  the  conquer- 
ed nations  of  a  great  many  works  in  both  these  kinds,  but  it  does  not  appear  tliat  tliey 
themselves  had  produced  many. 

From  what  has  been  said,  one  cannot  help  concluding,  that  traffic  was  the  predomi- 
nant inclination,  and  the  peculiar  characteristic,  of  the  Carthaginians;  that  it  formed  in 
a  mamier  the  basis  of  the  state,  tlie  soul  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  grand  spring 
which  gave  motion  to  all  their  enterprises.  The  Carthaginians  in  general  were  skill- 
ful merchants  employed  wholy  in  traffic;  excited  strongly  by  the  desire  of  gain,  and  es- 
teeming nothing  but  riches:  directing  all  their  talents,  and  placing  their  chief  glory, 
in  amassing  them,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  scarce  knew  the  purpose  for  which 
tliey  were  designed,  or  how  to  use  them  in  a  noble  or  worthy  manner. 


SECTION  VIII. 


THE    CHARACTER,   MANNERS,   AND    Q.UALITIES   OF   THE    CARTHAGINIANS. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  various  qualities  which  Cicerof  assigns  to  different  nations, 
as  their  disting-uishino;  characteristics,  he  declares  that  of  the  Carthajyinians  to  be  craft, 
skill,  address,  industry,  cunning  calliditas;  which  doubtless  appeared  in  war,  but  was 
still  more  conspicuous  in  the  rest  of  their  conduct;  and  this  was  joined  to  another 
quality,  that  bears  a  very  near  relation  to  it,  and  is  still  less  reputable.  Craft  and 
cunning  lead  naturally  to  lying,  hypocricy,  and  breach  of  faith;  and  these  by  accustom- 
ing the  mind  insensibly  to  be  less  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  means  for 
compassing  its  designs,  prepare  it  for  the  basest  frauds  and  the  most  perfidious  actions. 
This  was  also  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Carthaginians;:}:  and  it  was  so  notori- 
ous, that  to  signify  any  remarkable  dishonesty,  it  was  usual  to  call  it,  Punic  honour,  fides 
Pumca:  and  to  denote  a  knavish  deceitful  mind,  no  expression  was  thought  more  pro- 
per and  emphatical  than  this,  a  Carthaginian  mind,  Punicom  ingenium. 

An  excessive  thirst  for,  and  an  immoderate  love  of  profit,  generally  gave  occasion 
in  Carthage,  to  the  committing  of  base  and  unjust  actions.  A  single  example  will 
prove  this.  In  the  time  of  a  truce,  granted  by  Scipio  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the 
Carthaginians,  some  Roman  vessels,  being  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Car- 
thage, were  seized  by  order  of  the  senate  andpeople,§  who  could  not  suffer  so  tempting 
a  prey  t'o  escape  them.  They  were  resolved  to  get  money,  though  the  manner  of  ac- 
quiring it  were  ever  so  scandalous.     Tiie  inliahitants  of  Carthage,  even  in  St.  Austin's 

*  Facfum  senatus^consultum  ne  quis  postea  Carthapiniensis  aut  Uteris  Graecis  aut  sermoni  studeret;  ne  aut 
loqui  Cum  hoste,  aut  scribere  siiu;  intcrprete  posset. — Justin.  1  xx.  c.  5.  Justin  ascribes  the  reason  of  this  law  to 
a  treasonable  corrf-sponduncc  between  one  Sunialus,  ajjowerful  Carthaginian,  and  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily; 
the  former,  by  letters  written  in  Greek,  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians, havinginform- 
ed  the  tyrant  of  the  war  designed  against  hi ra  by  his  country,  out  of  hatred  to  Hanno  the  general,  to  whom  he 
was  an  anemy. 

t  Quam  voiumus  licet  ipsi  nos  amemus,  tamen  nee  numero  ITispanos,nec  robore  Gallos,  nee  calliditate  Poenos, 
sed  pietateao  leligioiie,  &c. omnes  gentes  natioiiesqr.e  superaviinus.— De  Anisp.  Hesp.  n.  19. 

X  Carthagiiiienju  fraudulenti  etmendaces— multiset  varlis  meicatorum  adrenaiumque  serinouibus  ad  studium 
falJendi  quiestus  cupilitate  voc^bantur.— Cic.  Oral.  ii.  in  Rull.  n.  94. 

J  Magistratus  senatum  vocare,populn»in  curia  veitibulo  i'remero,  ne  taata  exoculis  Knaaihuique  amitteretur 
pcaeda.    Consentum  est  nt,  &c.— Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  24. 
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time'as  that  father  informs  us,  showed  on  a  particular  occasion,  that  tliey  still  retain- 
ed part  of  this  characteristic* 

But  these  were  not  the  only  blemishes  and  faults  of  the  Carthaginians.f  They  had 
something  austere  and  savage  in  their  disposition  and  genius,  a  haughty  and  imperi- 
ous air^  a  sort  of  ferocity,  which  in  its  first  starts  was  deaf  to  either  reason  or  remon- 
strances, and  plunged  brutally  into  the  utmost  excesses  of  violence.  The  people, 
cowardly  and  grovelling  under  apprehensions,  were  proud  and  cruel  in  their  trans- 
ports; at  the  same  time  that  they  trembled  under  their  magistrates,  they  were  dread- 
ed in  their  turn  by  their  miserable  vassals.  In  this  we  see  ttie  difference  which  educa- 
tion makes  between  one  nation  and  another.  The  Athenians,  whose  city  was  al- 
ways considered  as  the  centre  of  learning,  were  naturally  jealous  of  their  authority, 
and  difficult  to  govern;  but  still  a  fund  of  good  nature  and  humanity  made  them 
compassionate  the  misfortunes  of  others,  and  be  indulgent  to  the  errors  of  their  lead- 
ers. Cleon  one  day  desired  the  assembly  in  which  he  presided,  to  break  up,  because, 
as  he  told  them,  he  had  a  sacrifice  to  offer,  and  friends  to  entertain.  The  people  only 
laughed  at  the  request,  and  immediately  separated.  Such  a  liberty,  says  Plutarch,  at 
Carthage,  would  have  cost  a  man  his  life. 

Livy  makes  a  like  reflection  with  regard  to  Terentius  Varro-t  That  general,  on 
his  return  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  which  had  been  lost  by  his  ill  conduct, 
was  met  by  persons  of  all  orders  of  the  state,  at  some  distance  from  Rome,  and 
thanked  by  them  for  his  not  having  despaired  of  the  commonwealth;  who,  says  the 
historian,  had  he  been  a  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  must  have  expected  the  most 
severe  punishment:  Cui,  si  Carthaginiensium  dv.ctor  fuisset,  nihil  recusandum  sup- 
plicii  foret.  Indeed,  a  court  was  established  at  Carthage,  where  the  generals  were 
obUged  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct;  and  they  were  all  made  responsible  for 
the  events  of  the  war.  Ill  success  was  punished  there  as  a  crime  against  the  state; 
and  whenever  a  general  lost  a  battle,  he  was  almost  sure  at  his  return,  of  ending  his 
life  upon  a  gibbet.  Such  was  the  furious,  cruel,  and  barbarous  disposition  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  always  ready  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  citizens  as  well  as 
of  foreigners.  The  unheard-of  tortures  which  they  made  Regains  suffer,  are  a  mani- 
fest proof  of  this  assertion;  and  their  history  will  ftirnish  us  with  such  instances  of 
itj  as  are  not  to  be  read  without  horror. 


PART  SECOND. 


THE    HISTORY   OF    THE    CARTHAGINIANS. 


The  interval  of  time  between  the  foundation  of  Carthage  and  its  ruin,  included 
seven  hundred  years,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  chapters.  The  first,  which  is  much 
the  longest,  and  is  least  known,  as  is  ordinary  with  the  beginnings  of  all  states,  ex- 
tends to  the  first  Punic  war,  and  takes  up  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  years.  The 
second,  which  ends  at  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  contains  but  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  years. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  FOtJNDATION  OF  CARTHAGE,  AND  ITS  PROGRESS  TILL 
THE  TIME  OF  THE  FIRST  PUNIC   WAR. 

Carthage,  in  Africa,  was  a  colony  from  Tyre,  the  most  renowned  city  at  that 
time  for  commerce  in  the  world.  Tyi-e  had  long  before  transplanted  another  colony 
into  that  country,  which  built  Utica,§  made  famous  by  the  death  of  the  second  Cato, 
who  for  this  reason  is  generally  called  Cato  Uticensis. 

*  A  mountebank  had  promised  the  citizens  of  Carthage,  to  discover  to  Ihem  their  most  secret  thoughts,  in  case 
tney  would  come,  on  a  day  appointed,  to  hear  him.  Being  all  met,  he  told  them  they  were  desirous  to  buy  cheap 
and  sell  dear.  Every  man's  conscience  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge;  and  the  mountebank  was  dismissed  with  ap- 
plause and  laughter.— Vili  vultis  emere,  et  care  vendeie;  in  quo  dicto  levissimi  scenici  omnes  tamen  conscientias 
invenerunt  suas,  eique  vera  et  tamen  improvisa  diacenti  admirabili  favore  plauserunt.— S.  August.  1.  xiii.  de 
rrinit.c.  3.  t  Plut.  de  Gen.  Rep.  p.  799.  t  Lib.  xxii.  n.  61. 

§  Uiica  et  Carthago  ambae  inclyt3e,arabse  a  Phoenicibiis  eonditse;  illafato  Catonisinsignis,  haec  suo.— Pompon. 
Mel.  c.  07.  Utica  aud  Carthage  both  famousj  and  both  built  by  PlicBiucians;  the  first  renowned  by  Cato's  fate, 
thelastbyrtsowft. 
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Authors  dlsaiTree  very  much  with  regard  to  the  era  of  the  foundation  of  Carthas^e.* 
It  is  a  difficult  "inatter,  and  not  very  material,  to  reconcile  them;  at  least,  agreeably 
to  the  plan  laid  down  by  me,  it  is  sufficient  to  know,  within  a  few  years,  the  time  in 
which  that  citv  was  buiJt. 

Carthao^  existed  a  littfe  above  seven  hundred  years.T  It  was  destroyed  under  the 
consulate  of  Cn.  Lentulus  and  L.  Munmiius,  the  603d  year  of  Rome,  3859th  of  the 
w^orld  and  145  before  Christ.  The  foundation  of  it  may  therefore  be  fixed  at  the 
year  of  the  world  3158,  when  Joash  was  king  of  Judah,  98  years  before  the  build- 
ino-  of  Rome,  and  846  before  our  Saviour. 

''rhe  tbundation  of  Carthage  is  ascribed  to  Elisa,  a  Tyrian  princess,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Dido.J  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre,  and  father  of  the  famous  Jezebel, 
called  in  Scripture  Ethbaal,  Avas  her  great-grandfather.  She  married  her  near  rela- 
tion Acerbas,  called  otherwise  Sicharbas  and  Sichseus,  an  extremely  rich  ])rince,  and 
Pvcmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  was  her  brother.  This  prince  having  put  Sicaseus  to 
death,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seizing  his  immense  treasures, 
Dido  eluded  the  cruel  avarice  of  her  brother,  by  withdraw^ing  secretly  with  her  dead 
husband's  possessions.  After  having  long  w^andered,  she  at  last  landed  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  gulf  wliere  Utica  stood,  and  in  the  country  of  Africa, 
properly  so  called,  distant  almost  fifteen  miles  from  Tunis,§  so  famous,  at  this  time, 
for  its  corsairs;  and  tliere  settled  with  her  lew  followers,  after  having  purchased  some 
lands  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.|| 

Manv  of  the  neisrhbouring  people,  invited  by  the  prospect  of  lucre,  repaired  thither 
to  sell  to  these  foreigners  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  shortly  after  incorporated  them- 
selves "with  them.  These  inhabitants,  w^ho  had  been  thus  gathered  from  different 
places,  soon  gi-ew  very  numerous.  The  citizens  of  Utica,  considering  fhem  as  their 
countrymen,  and  as  descended  from  the  same  common  stock,  deputed  envoys  with 
very  considerable  presents,  and  exhorted  them  to  build  a  city  in  the  place  where  they 
had  first  settled.  The  natives  of  the  country,  from  the  esteem  and  respect  frequent- 
ly shown  to  strangers,  made  them  the  hke  offers.  Thus  all  things  conspiring  with 
t)ido's  views,  she  built  her  city,  which  was  appointed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
Africans  for  the  ground  it  stood  upon,  and  called  it  Carthada,11  or  Carthage,  a  name 
that  in  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  tongue,  which  have  a  great  affinity,  signifies  the 
New  City.  It  is  said  that,  when  the  foundations  were  dug,  a  horse's  head  was  found, 
which  was  thought  a  good  omen,  and  a  presage  of  the  future  warlike  genius  ol"  that 
people.** 

This  princess  was  afterw^ards  courted  by  larbas,  king  of  Getulia,  and  threatened 
with  a  war  in  case  of  refusal.  Dido,  who  had  bound  herself  by  an  oath  not  to  con- 
sent to  a  second  marriage,  being  incapable  of  violating  the  faith  she  had  sworn  to 
Sichteus,  desired  time  for  deliberation,  and  for  appeasing  the  manes  of  her  first  hus- 
band by  sacrifice.  Having,  therefore,  ordered  a  pile  to  be  raised,  she  ascended  it; 
and  drawing  out  a  dao-o-er  she  had  concealed  under  her  robe,  stabbed  herself  with  it.tf 

*  Our  cnunti-yman  Howel  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  three  different  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage 
in  the  following  manner.  He  says,  that  the  town  consisted  of  three  parts,  viz.  Cothon,  orthe  port  and  buildings 
adjoining  to  it,  which  he  supposes  to  liave  been  first  built;  Megara,  built  next,  and  in  respect  of  Cothon  called 
the  New  Town,  or  Karthada;  and  Byrsa,  or  the  citadel,  built  last  of  all,  and  probably  by  Dido. 

Cothon,  to  agree  with  Appian,  was  built  fifty  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy;  Megara,  to  correspond  with 
Eusebius,  was  built  a  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  later;  Byrsa,  to  agree  with  Menander,  cited  by  Josephus, 
yvas  built  a  hundred  and  sixty-six  ■  ears  after  Magara.  +  Liv.  Epit.  1.  li. 

4  Justin  Lxviii.  c.  4,  5,  6.     A  pp.  de  Bello  I'un.  p.  1.     Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  832.    Paterc.  1.  i  c.  6. 
{  One  hundred  and  twenty  stadia.— Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  687.  . 

B  Someauthors  say,  that  Dido  put  a  trick  on  the  natives,  by  desiring  to  ])urchase  of  them,  for  her  intended  set- 
tlement, only  so  much  land  as  an  ox's  hide  would  encompass.  1  he  request  was  thought  too  moderate  to  be  denied. 
She  then  cut  the  hide  into  the  smallest  thongs;  and  with  them  encompassed  a  large  irnctof  ground,  on  which  she 
built  a  citad'  I,  called  Hyrsa,  from  the  hide.  But  this  tale  of  the  hide  is  generally  exploded  by  the  learned;  who 
observe,  that  the  Ht-brcw  word  Uosra,  which  signifies  a  fortification,  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  word  Byrsa,  which  is 
the  uanie  of  the  citadel  of  Caithage.  ^  Kartha  Hadath,  or  Hadlha. 

•*  Effodere  loco  signum,  quod  regia  Juno 

Monstrftiat,  caput  acris  equi;  nam  sic  fore  bello 
Egregiam,  et  facilem  victu  per  secula,  gentcm. 

Vug.  Miu  1.  i.  443. 

The  Tyrians  landing  near  this  holy  ground, 

And  digging  here,  a  prosperous  omen  found: 

From  under  earth  a  coursers  head  they  drew, 

Their  growth  ami  luture  fortune  to  foreshewi 

'1  his  fated  sign  their  foundress  Juno  gave. 

Of  a  soil  fruitful,  and  a  people  brave. Dryden. 

+t  Thp  story,as  itis  told  mnreat  large  in  Justin.  1.  xviii.  c.  fi.  is  this.— larbas,  king  of  the  Mauritanians, sending 
for  ten  of  the  principal  Carthagfiniani,  demanded  Dido  in  marriage,  threatening  to  declare  w  ar  against  lier  in  case 
of  a  refusal.    The  auibas&adon  being  afraid  to  deliver  the  message  of  larbas,  told  lier,  with  Punic  houesty,  that 
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Virg;il  lias  made  a  great  alteration  in  this  history,  by  supposing  that  iffinoaa,  his 
hero,  was  contemporary  with  Dido,  tliough  there  was  an  interval  of  near  three  centu- 
ries t3etween  tlie  one  and  the  other:  the  era  of  the  building  of  Carthage  being  fixed 
three  hundred  years  later  than  the  destruction  of  Troy.  This  liberty  is  very  excu- 
sable in  a  poet,  who  is  not  tied  to  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  a  historian;  we  admire, 
with  great  reason,  the  judgnient  he  has  shown  in  his  plan,  when,  to  interest  the  Ro- 
mans for  whom  lie  wrote,  he  has  tlie  art  of  introducing  the  implacable  hatred  which 
subsisted  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  and  ingeniously  deduces  the  original  of  it 
from  the  very  remote  foundation  of  those  two  rival  cities. 

Carthage,  whose  beginnings,  as  we  have  observed,  were  very  weak,  grew  larger 
by  insensible  degrees,  in  the  country,  where  it  was  founded.  But  its  dominion  was 
not  long  confined  to  Africa.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ambitious  city  extended  their 
conquests  into  Europe,  by  invading  Sardinia,  seizing  a  great  part  of  Sicily,  and  re- 
ducing almost  all  Spain;  and  having  sent  powerful  colonies  every  where,  they  enjoyed 
the  empire  of  the  seas  lor  more  than  six  hundred  years;  and  formed  a  state  wliich 
was  able  to  dispute  pre-eminence  with  the  greatest  empires  of  the  world,  by  their 
wealth,  their  commerce,  their  numerous  armies,  their  formidable  fleets,  and  above 
all,  by  the  courage  and  ability  of  tlieir  captains.  The  dates  and  circumstances  of 
many  of  these  conquests  are  little  known;  I  shall  take  but  a  transient  notice  of  them, 
in  order  to  enable  my  readers  to  form  some  idea  of  the  countries,  which  will  be  often 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

COITCtUESTS   OF   THE  CARTHAGINIANS   IN  AFRICA. 

The  first  wars  made  by  the  Carthaginians,  were  to  free  themselves  from  the  ai^- 
nual  tribute  which  they  had  engaged  to  pay  the  Africans,  for  the  territory  which  had 
been  ceded  to  them.*  This  conduct  does  them  no  honour,  as  the  settlement  was  grant- 
ed them  upon  condition  of  their  paying  a  tribute.  One  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  that 
tliey  were  desu'ous  of  covering  the  obscurity  of  their  original  by  abolishing  this  proof 
of  it.  But  they  were  not  successful  on  this  occasion.  The  Africans  had  justice  on. 
their  side,  and  they  prospered  accordingly,  the  war  being  terminated  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tribute. 

The  Carthaginians  afterwards  carried  their  arms  against  the  Moors  and  Numidians, 
and  gained  many  conquests  over  both.f  Being  now  emboldened  by  these  happy  suc- 
cesses, they  shook  off  entirely  the  tribute  which  gave  them  so  much  uneasiness,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  a  great  part  of  Africa4 

About  this  time  there  arose  a  great  dispute  between  Carthage  and  Cyrene,  on  ac- 
count of  their  respective  limits.§  Cyrene  was  a  very  powerful  city  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  towards  the  greater  Syrtis,  and  had  been  built  by  Battus  the  Lace- 
daemonian. 

It  was  agTeed  on  each  side,  that  two  young  men  should  set  out  at  the  same  time 
from  each  city;  and  that  the  place  of  their  meeting  should  be  the  common  boundary 
oi  both  states.  The  Carthaginians  (these  were  two  brothers  named  Philaeni)  made 
the  most  haste;  and  their  antagonists,  pretending  that  foul  play  had  been  used,  and 
that  the  two  brothers  above  mentioned  had  set  out  before  the  tune  appointed,  refused 
to  stand  to  the  agreement,  unless  the  two  brothers,  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  unfair 
dealing;  would  consent  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  place  where  they  had  met.  They 
acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  and  the  Carthaginians  erected,  on  that  spot,  two  altars 
to  their  memories,  and  paid  them  divine  honours  in  their  city,  and  from  that  time,  the 
place  was  called  the  Altars  of  the  Philseni,  Arae  Phil8enorum,||  and  served  as  the 
boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  empire,  which  extended  from  thence  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules. 

he  wanted  to  have  some  person  sent  him,  who  was  capable  of  civilizing'  and  polishing  himself  and  his  Africans; 
but  thatthere  was  no  possibility  of  finding  any  Carthaginian,  who  would  be  willing  to  quit  his  native  place  and 
kindred,  for  the  conversation  of  barbarians,  who  were  as  savaj^e  as  the  wildest  beasts.  Here  the  queen,  witlj  in- 
dignation, inteiruptiug  them,  and  asking  if  they  were  not  ashamed  to  refuse  liv  ing  in  any  manner  whicli  might 
be  beneficial  to  their  country,  to  which  they  owed  even  their  lives?  they  then  delivered  tiie  king's  mtssage,  and 
bade  her  set  them  a  pattern,  and  sacrifice  herself  to  her  country's  welfare.  Dido  being  thus  ensnared,  called  on 
Sichajus  with  tears  and  lamer tations,  and  ajiswered  that  she  would  go  where  the  fate  of  her  city  called  h  r.  At 
the  expiration  of  three  months,  she  asceirded  the  fatal  pile,  and  with  her  last  breath  to!d  tire  spectators,  that  she 
M'as  going  to  her  husband,  as  tliey  had  ordered  her.  *  Justin,  l.xix.  c  1.  t  Justin.  I.xix.  c.  2. 

t  Afri  compulsi  stipendium  urbis  conditK  Carthaginjensilms  remittere. — Justin.  1.  xix.  c.  2. 

§  Sallust.  de  Bello  Jugurth.  u.  77.    Valer.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  6.  •        v-  , 

II  These  pillars  were  not  standing  in  Strabo's  time.  Some  geographers  think  Arcadia  fo  be  the  city  which  -wai 
anciently  called  Phila:norum  Are,  but  others  believe  it  was  Naina  or  Tarn,  situated  a  little  west  of  Arcadia,  m 
the  g^  of  Sidra. 
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CON^tTESTS  OP   THE   CARTHAGINIANS  IN  SARDINIA,   &C. 

History  does  not  inform  us  exactly,  either  of  the  time  when  the  Carthaginians 
entered  Sardinia,  or  of  the  manner  they  got  possession  of  it.  This  island  was  of 
great  use  to  them,  and  during  all  their  wars  supplied  them  abundantly  with  provi- 
sions.* It  is  separated  from  Corsica  by  a  strait  of  about  three  leagues  over.  The 
metropolis  of  tlie  southern  and  most  fertile  part  of  it,  was  Caralis,  or  Calaris,  now 
called  Cao"liari.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  natives  withdrew  to  the 
mountains  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  which  are  almost  inaccessible,  and 
whence  the  enemy  could  not  dislodge  them. 

The  Carthaginians  seized  hkewise  on  the  Baleares,  now  called  Majorca  and  Minor- 
ca. Port  Magon,  in  the  latter  island,  was  so  called  from  Mago,  a  Carthaginian 
general,  who  first  made  use  of,  and  fortified  it.  It  is  not  known  who  this  Mago 
was;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  he  was  Hannibal's  brother.f  This  harbour  is,  at 
this  day,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  Mediterranean. 

These  isles  furnished  the  Carthaginians  with  the  most  expert  slingersin  the  world, 
who  did  them  great  service  in  battles  and  sieges.|  They  slung  large  stones  of 
above  a  pound  weight;  and  sometimes  threw  leaden  ]3ullets§  with  so  much  violence, 
that  they  would  pierce  even  the  strongest  helmets,  shields,  and  curiasses;  and  were 
so  dexterous  in  their  aim,  that  they  scarce  ever  missed  the  mark.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  islands  were  accustomed  from  infancy  to  handle  the  sUng;  for  which  purpose 
their  mothers  placed,  on  the  bough  of  a  high  tree,  the  piece  of  bread  designed  for 
their  children's  breakfast,  who  were  not  allowed  a  morsel,  till  they  had  brought  it 
down  with  their  slings.  From  this  practice  these  islands  were  called  Baleares  and 
Gymnasige  by  the  Greeks;||  because  the  inhabitants  used  to  exercise  themselves  so 
early  in  slinging  of  stones.il 

C0NQ,UESTS  OF   THE   CARTHAGINIANS  IN  SPAIN. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  relation  of  these  conquests,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  my 
readers  some  idea  of  Spain. 
Spain  is  divided  in  three  parts,  Boetica,  Lusitania,  Tarraconia.** 
BoBtica,  so  called  from  the  river  BoBtis,tt  was  the  southern  division  of  it,  and  com- 
prehended the  present  kingdom  of  Granada,  Andalusia,  part  of  New  Castile,  and 
Estremadura.  Cadiz,  called  by  the  ancients  Gades  and  Gadira,  is  a  town  situated  in 
a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  on  the  western  coast  of  Andalusia,  about  nine  leagues 
from  Gibraltar.  It  is  well  known  that  Hercules,  having  extended  his  conquests  to  this 
place,  halted  from  the  supposition  that  he  was  come  to  the  extremity  of  the  world-tt 
He  here  erected  two  pillars  as  monuments  of  his  victories,  pursuant  to  the  custom  of 
that  age.  The  place  has  always  retained  the  name,  though  time  has  quite  destroyed 
these  pillars.  Authors  are  divided  in  opinion,  with  regarded  to  the  place  where  these 
pillars  were  erected.  Boetica  was  the  most  fruitful,  the  wealthiest,  and  the  most  pop- 
ulous part  of  Spain.§§  It  contained  two  hundred  cities,  and  was  inhabited  by  the 
Turdetani,  or  Turduli.  On  the  banks  of  the  Boetis  stood  three  large  cities;  Castulo 
towards  the  source;  Corduba  lower  down,  the  native  place  of  Lucan  and  the  two 
Senecas;  lastly;  Hispalis.|l|I  Lusitania,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Durius,^1I  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Anas.*t  Between  these 
two  rivers  is  the  Tagus.  Lusitania  was  what  is  now  called  Portugal,  with  part  of 
Old  and  New  Castile. 

•  Strab.  1.  V.  p.  224.    Diod.  I.  v.  p.  296.  t  Liv.  1.  xxviii.  n.  37. 

-  _  .  .  ,        X-  *  ^'"''*  *•  ^'  "•  298,  and  1.  xix.  p.  742.    Lit.  loco  citato. 

5  Limiescit  cxcusse  Rlans  tunda,  et  attritu  aeris  velnt  i{^e,  distillat;  i.  e.  The  ball,  \^hen  thrown  from  tho 
iling,  dissolves;  and,  by  thetnclion  of  the  air,  runs  as  if  it  was  melted  by  fire.— Senec. Nat.  Quaest. 

__.,..  II  Strab.  1.  iii.  p.  167. 

.  '  ^'JSV^'^  den  res  the  name  of  those  islands  from  two  Phcenician  words,  Baal-jare,  or  master  in  the  art  of  sling- 
ini?.  This  slrenptl.ens  the  authontjr  of  Stiabo,  viz.  that  the  inhabitants  learnt  their  art  from  the  Phoenicians, 
who  were  once  tlicir  masters.  i;'y«v')ovnT5ti  «j,arTc,  xiyovTai—liorov  <potvix.e?  y.ui'i<T%av  ri^g  v>i(r«c.  And  this 
IS  still  rnore  probable,  when  we  consider  that  both  the  Hebrews  and  Phojnicians  excelled  in  this  art.  The 
I.alearian  slmgs  would  annoy  an  enemy,  either  near  at  hand,  or  at  a  distance.  Every  sJinffer  carried  three  of 
them  in  war.    One  hunp  from  the  neck,  a  second  from  tiie  waist,  and  a  tliird  was  carried  in  the  hand.    To  this 


t  ""•  •• ."  '»•  c.  oj.  X  ne  secrmu  ouscrvaiion  is,  iiiat  iJiese  islaiulurs  were  not  only  expert  slintrers,  but  likewise  excel- 
lent 8\vimmers;  which  they  are  to  this  day,  by  the  testimony  of  our  countryman  Biddulph,  who,  in  his  Travels, 
imurms  ns  that  being  becalmed  near  these  islauds,  a  woman  swam  to  Lira  out  of  one  of  them,  with  a  basket  of 
fruit  to  stir.  **  C lu ver.  I.  u.  c  2,  tt  Guadalquivir.  tt  SUal).  1.  iii.  n.  171. 

JJ  Ibid.  p.  139-143.  mi  Seville.  HU  Ducro.  nOuadiana. 
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Tarraconla  comprehended  the  rest  of  Spain,  that  is,  tlie  kingdoms  of  Murcia  and 
Valentin,  Catalonia,  Arragon,  Navarre,  Biscay,  the  Astiirias^  Gallicia,  the  kinwiom  of 
Leon,  and  the  greatest  pnrtof  the  two  Castiles.  Tarraco,*  a  very  considerable  city, 
gave  its  name  to  that  part  of  Spain.  Prcity  near  it  lay  Barcino.f  Its  name  gave 
rise  to  the  conjecture  that  it  was  built  by  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barcha,  father  of  the 
great  Hannibal.  The  most  reno-\vned  nations  of  Tarraconia,  were  the  Celtiberi,  be- 
yond the  river  Iberus;:}:  the  Cantabri,  where  Biscay  now  lies;  the  Carpetani,  whose 
capital  was  Toledo;  the  Ovitani,  &c. 

Spain,  abounding  with  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  peopled  with  a  martial  race 
of  men,  had  sufficient  to  excite  both  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  more  of  a  mercantile  than  of  a  warlike  disposition,  from  the  very  genius 
and  constitution  of  their  republic.  They  doubtless  knew  that  their  Phoenician  ances- 
tors, as  Diodorus  relates,§  taking  advantage  of  the  happy  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards 
with  regard  to  the  immense  riches  which  were  hid  in  the  bowels  of  their  land,  first 
took  from  them  these  precious  treasures  in  exchange  for  commodities  of  little  value. 
They  likewise  foresaw,  that  if  they  could  once  subdue  this  country,  it  would  furnish 
them  abundantly  with  well  disciplmed  troops  for  the  conquests  of  other  nations,  as  ac- 
tually happened. 

The  occasion  of  the  Carthaginians  first  landing  in  Spain,  was  to  assist  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cadiz,  who  were  invaded  by  the  Spaniards.|l  That  city,  as  well  as  Utica 
and  Carthage,  was  a  colony  of  Tyre,  and  even  more  ancient  than  either  of  them. 
The  Tyrians  having  built  it,  established  there  the  worship^of  Hercules;  and  erected 
in  his  honour  a  magnificent  temple,  which  became  famous  in  after  ages.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  first  expedition  of  the  Carthaginians,  made  them  desirous  of  carrying  their 
arms  into  Spain. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  in  what  period  they  entered  Spain,  nor  how  far  they  ex- 
tended their  first  conquests.  It  is  probable  that  these  were  slow  in  the  beginning,  as 
the  Carthaginians  had  to  do  with  very  warlike  nations,  who  defended  themselves  with 
great  resolution  and  courage.  Nor  could  they  ever  have  accomplished  their  design, 
as  Strabo  observes^^  had  the  Spaniards,  united  in  a  body,  formed  but  one  state,  and 
mutually  assisted  one  another.  But  as  every  district,  every  people,  were  entirely  de- 
tached from  their  neighbours,  and  had  not  the  least  correspondence  nor  connexion 
with  them,  the  Carthaginians  were  forced  to  subdue  them  one  after  another.  This 
circumstance  occasioned,  on  one  hand,  the  loss  of  Spain;  but  on  the  other,  protracted 
the  war,  and  made  the  conquest  of  the  country  much  more  difficult;**  accordingly,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  though  Spain  was  the  first  province  which  the  Romans  inva- 
ded on  the  continent,  it  was  the  last  they  subdued;tt  and  was  not  entu-ely  subjected  to 
their  power,  till  after  having  made  a  vigorous  opposition  for  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred years. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  given  by  Polybius  and  Livy,  of  the  wars  of  Hamilcar, 
Asdrubal,  and  Hannibal  m  Spain,  which  will  soon  be  mentioned,  that  the  arms  of  the 
Carthaginians  had  not  made  any  considerable  progress  in  that  country  before  that 
period,  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  Spam  w^is  then  unconquered.  But  in  twenty 
years  time  they  completed  the  conquest  of  almost  the  whole  country. 

At  the  time  that  Hannibal  set  out  for  Italy,  all  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Philse- 
norum  Arse,  by  the  great  S\Ttis,  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  was  subject  to  the  Car-^ 
thaginians.Jt  Passing  through  the  strait,  they  had  conquered  all  the  western  coast  of 
Spain,  along  the  ocean,  as  far  as  the  Pyrenean  hills.  The  coast  which  lies  on  the 
Mediterranean  had  been  almost  wholly  subdued  by  them;  and  it  was  there  they  had 
built  Carthagena,  and  they  were  masters  of  all  the  country;  as  far  as  the  river  Iberus, 
which  bounded  their  dominions.  Such  was  at  that  time  the  extent  of  their  empire. 
In  the  centre  of  the  comitry,  some  nations  had  indeed  held  out  against  all  their  efforts, 
and  could  not  be  subdued  by  them. 

CONQUESTS   OF   THE   CARTHAGINIANS  IN  SICILY. 

The  wars  which  the  Carthaginians  carried  on  m  Sicily  are  more  known.    I  shall 
here  relate  those  which  were  waged  from  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  who  first  prompted 

*  Tarragona.  t  Barcelona.  %  Ebro.  §  Lir.  v.  p.  S12. 

II  Justin.l.xliv.c.  5.    Died.  1.  v.  p.  300.  I  Lib.  hi.  p.  153. 

^  *»  Such  a  division  of  Britain  retarded,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitated  the  conquest  ot  it  to  the  Komans.    JJum 
Singoili  pugiiant,  universi  vincuntur.— Tacit.  .  ,      ., 

ft  Hispania  prima  Roiuaius  inita  Provinciarura  qua  quidem  continentis  smt,  postrema  omniuui  peraomua 
CiX.-r.lJpfi,  xxviii.  n.l2.  i\  Polyb.  1.  iii-p.  192.  1.  i.  p. », 
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the  Corthaginians  to  carry  their  arms  into  Sicily,  till  the  first  Punic  war.  This  period 
includes  near  two  liundrecl  and  twenty  years,  viz.  from  the  year  of  the  world  3520  tt> 
3738.  At  the  breaking  out  of  these  wars,  Syracuse,  the  most  considerable  as  well  n3 
most  powerful  city  of  Sicily,  had  invested  Gelon,  Hiero,  and  Thrasybulus,  three  broth- 
ers Avho  succeeded  one  another,  with  a  sovereign  poAver.  After  their  deaths,  a  demo- 
cracy, or  popular  government  was  established  in  that  city,  and  subsisted  above  sixty 
years.  From  this  time  the  two  Dionysiuses,  Tmioleon  and  Agathocles,  bore  the 
sway  in  Syracuse.  Parrhus  was  afterwards  invited  into  Sicily,  but  he  kept  possession 
of  it  only  a  few  years.  Such  w^as  the  government  of  Sicily  during  the  wars  of  which 
I  am  about  to  treat.  They  will  give  us  great  light  with  regard  to  the  pov/er  of  the 
Carthaginians  at  the  time  that  they  began  to  be  engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans. 

Sicily  is  the  largest  and  most  considerable  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  and  for  that  reason  was  called  Trinacria  and  Triquetra.  The  east- 
ern side,  which  faces  the  Ionian  or  Grecian  s^a,  extends  from  Cape  Pachynum*  to  Pe- 
lorum.t  The  most  celebrated  cities  on  this  coast  are  Syracuse,  Tauromenium,  and 
Messana.  The  northern  coast,  which  looks  towards  Italy,  reaches  from  Cape  Peiorum 
to  Cape  Lilyba3um.:{:  The  most  noted  cities  on  this  coast  are  Mylse,  Hymera,  Panor- 
mus,  Eryx,  Motya,  Lilybseum.  The  southern  coast,  which  lies  opposite  to  Africa, 
extends  from  Cape  Lilybseum  to  Pachynum.  The  most  remarlcable  cities  on  this 
coast  are  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Camarina.  This  island  is  separated  from 
Italy  by  a  strait,  which  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  over,  and  called  the  Faro, 
or  Strait  of  JMessina,  from  its  contiguity  to  that  city.  The  passage  from  Lilybseum  to 
Africa§  is  about  1500  furlongs,  that  is  about  seventy-five  leagues.|i 

The  period  in  which  the  Carthaginians  first  carried  their  arms  into  Sicily  is  not  ex- 
actly kiiown.^  All  we  are  certain  of  is,  that  they  were  already  possessed  of  some 
part  of  it  at  the  time  that  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Romans;  the  same  jear 
that  the  kings  were  expelled,  and  consuls  appointed  in  their  room,  viz.  twenty-eight 
years  before  Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  This  treaty,  which  is  the  first  we  find  men 
tioned  to  have  been  made  between  these  two  nations,  speaks  of  Africa  and  Sardinia 
as  possessed  by  the  Carthaginians;  whereas  the  conventions,  with  regard  to  Sicily, 
relate  only  to  those  parts  of  the  island  which  were  subject  to  them.  By  this  treaty 
it  is  expressly  stipulated,  that  neither  the  Romans  nor  their  allies  shall  sail  beyond 
the  Fair  Promontory,**  wiiicli  was  very  near  Carthage;  and  that  such  merchants 
as  shall  resort  to  tliis  city  for  traffic,  shall  pay  only  certain  duties,  as  are  settled 
in  it.tt 

It  appears  by  the  same  treaty,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  particularly  careful  to 
exclude  the  Romans  from  all  the  countries  subject  to  them,  as  well  as  from  the  know- 
ledge of  what  was  transacting  in  them;  as  though  the  Carthaginians,  even  at  that 
time,  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  rising  power  of  the  Romans,  and  already  harboured 
in  tlieir  breasts  the  secret  seeds  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  that  were  one  day  to  burst 
out  in  long  and  cruel  wars,  and  a  mutual  hatred  and  animosity,  which  nothing  could 
extuiguish  but  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  contending  powders. 

Some  years  after  the  conclusion  of  this  first  treaty,  the  Carthaginians  made  an  alliance 
with  Xerxes  king  of  Persia.Jt  This  prince,  wiio  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  Greeks,  whom  he  considered  as  his  irreconcileable  enemies,  thought 
it  would  be  imposnible  for  him  to  succeed  in  his  enterprise  without  the  assistance  of 
Carthage,  whose  power  was  formidable  even  at  that  time.  The  Carthaginians,  who 
aJvyays  kept  in  view  the  design  (hey  entertained  of  seizing  upon  the  remainder  of 
Sicily,  eaircrly  embraced  the  iiivourable  opportunity  which  now  presented  itself  for 
completing  the  reduction  of  it.  A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded,  wherein  it  was 
agreed  that  tlie  Carthaginians  were  to  invade  with  all  their  forces,  those  Greeks 
who  were  S('ttlcd  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  while  Xerxes  should  march  in  person  against 
Greece  itself. 

•  Passaro.  t  II  Faro.  \  Cape  Bo4o.  §  Slrabo.  1.  vi.  p.  267. 

11  Tins  IS  Siial)o  g  calcubtion:  liiit  tlien-  must  boa  mistake  in  tlie  numeral  characters,  and  what  he  immediate- 
ly subjoins,  IS  a  i)roo{'  of  tins  mistake.  He  says,  ili;u  a  man.  whose  eye  si^'ht  was  j^ood,  niij^ht,  from  the  coast  of 
bjcily. count  the  vessels  that  came  out  of  the  i)ort  of  Cartlia^e.  Is  it  jjossible  that  the  eye  can  carry  so  far  as  60 
or  75  leagues?  This  passajje  oi  Slrabo,  tiiercfore,  must  be  thus  corrected.  The  passage  from  Lih  bffium  to  Africa, 
uoniy  25  leag;ues. 

liA.M.3501.    A.  Garth,  .313.     Rf)ine,245.    Ant.  J.  C.  503.    Polyb.l.  iii.p.245.et  seq.  Edit.  Gronov. 
1  be  reason  of  this  restraint,  accordiiifj  to  Polybius,  was,  tlie  unwillingness  of  the  Carthaginians  to  let  the 
Koinanslliave  any  knowledge  of  llie  countries  winch  lay  more  to  the  south,  in  order  that  this  enterprising  people 
iTuglit  not  hear  of  their  fertility.— Polyb.  1.  iii.  P-  247    1  ;dit,  Gronov. 

ttPolyb.  1.  iii.  p.2415.  UA.M.3520,    Am.  J.  C,  484.    Diod.l.  xi.p.  I,l6,et22, 
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The  preparations  for  this  ivar  lasted  three  years.  The  land  army  amounted  to  no 
less  than  three  hundred  thousand  men.  The  fleet  consisted  of  two  thousand  ships  of 
war,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  small  vessels  of  burden.  Hamilcar,  the  most 
experienced  captain  of  his  age,  sailed  from  Carthage  with  this  formidable  army.  He 
landed  at  Palermo,*  and,  after  refreshing-  his  troops,  he  marched  against  Hymera,  a 
city  not  far  distant  from  Palermo,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  Theron,  who  commanded  in 
■  it,  seeing  liimself  very  much  straitened,  sent  to  Gelon,  who  had  possessed  himself  of 
Syracuse.  He  flew  immediately  to  his  relief  with  fifty  thousand  loot,  and  five  thou- 
sand liorse.  His  arrival  infused  new  courage  into  the  besieged,  who,  fi-om  that  time, 
made  a  very  vigorous  defence. 

Gelon  was  an  able  warrior,  and  excelled  in  stratagem.s.  A  courier  was  brought  to 
linn,  who  had  been  despatched  from  Selinuntu.m,  a  city  of  Sicily,  with  a  letter  for 
Hamilcar,  to  inform  him  of  the  day  Vv-hen  he  might  expect  the  cavalry,  which  he  had 
reciuested.  Gelon  drew  out  an  equal ,  number  of  his  ov/n  troops,  and  sent  them  from 
his  camp  about  the  time  agreed  on.  These  being  admitted  into  the  enemy's  camp, 
as  coming  fi'om  Selinuntum,  rushed  upon  Hamilcar,  killed  him,  and  set  fire  to  nis 
ships.  In  this  critical  conjuncture,  Gelon  attacked  vdth  all  his  forces  the  Carthagi- 
nians, who  at  first  made  a  gallant  resistance.  But  wlien  the  news  of  their  generat's 
death  was  brought  them,  and  they  saw  all  their  fleet  in  a  blaze,  their  courage  failed 
them,  and  they  fled.  And  now  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued;  upwards  of  aliundred 
and  fifty  thousand  being  slain.  The  rest  of  the  army,  having  retired  to  a  place  where 
they  were  m  want  of  every  thing,  could  not  make  a  long  defence,  and  w^ere  forced  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  very  day  of  the  famous  action 
of  Thermopyl-ce,  in  which  three  Inmdred  Spartans,t  with  tire  sacrifice  of  their  lives, 
disputed  Xerxes's  entrance  into  Greece. 

When  the  sad  news  was  brouo-ht  to  Carthage  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the  army, 
consternation,  grief,  and  despair,  threw  the  whole  city  into  such  a  confusion  and 
alarm  as  are  not  to  be  expressed.  It  was  unagined  that  the  enemy  w^as  already  at 
the  gates.  The  Carthaginians,  in  great  reverses  of  fortune,  always  lost  their  courage, 
and  sunk  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Immediately  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Gelon, 
by  which  they  desired  peace  upon  any  terms.  He  heard  their  envoys  with  great  hu- 
manity. The  complete  victory  he  had  gained,  so  far  from  makmg  him  haughty  and 
untractable,  had  only  increased  his  modesty  and  clemency  even  towards  the  enemy. 
He  therefore  granted  ihem  a  peace  without  any  other  condition  than  their  paying 
two  thousand  talents^  towards  the  expense  of  the  war.  He  likewise  required  them 
to  build  two  temples,  where  the  treaty  of  this  peace  should  be  deposited,  and  ex- 
posed at  all  times  to  public  view.  The  Carthaginians  did  not  think  this  a  dear 
purchase  of  a  peace,  that  was  so  absolutely  necessary  to  their  affairs,  and  which 
they  hardly  durst  hope  for.  Gisco,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  pursuant  to  the  unjust 
custom  of  the  Carthaginians,  of  ascribing  to  the  general  the  ill  success  of  a  war, 
and  making  him  bear  the  blame  of  it,  was  punished  for  his  father's  misfortune,  and 
sent  into  banishment.  He  passed  the  rem^ainder  of  his  days  at  Selinuntum,  a  city 
of  Sicily. 

Gelon,  on  his  return  to  Syracuse,  convened  the  people,  and  invited  all  the  citizens 
to  appear  under  arms.  He  himself  entered  the  assembly,  unarmed,  and  without  his 
guards,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life.  His  speech  met 
with  no  other  interruption  than  the  public  testimonies  which  were  given  him  of  gra- 
titude and  admiration.  So  far  from  being  treated  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  oppressor 
of  liis  country's  liberty,  he  was  considered  as  its  benefactoV  and  deliverer;  all,  with 
an  unanimous  voice,  proclaimed  him  king;  and  the  crown  was  bestowed,  after  liis 
death,  on  his  two  brothers. 

After  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse,§  where  Nicias  pe- 
rished wuth  his  whole  fleet,  the  Se^estans,  who  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  Athen- 
ians against  the  Syracusans,  fearing  the  resentment  of  their  enemies,  and  being 
attacked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Selinuntum,  implored  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  put  themselves  and  city  under  their  protection.  At  Carthage,  the  people  debated 

*  This  city  is  call. din  Latin  Panormus. 

t  Besides  the  300  Spartans,  the  Thessians.  a  peoj))..'  of  Eceoiia,  to  the  number  of  700,  fought  and  died  with 
Leonidas  in  this  irieniorable  battle.— Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  2C2— 222. 

t  An  Attic  silver  talent,  according  to  Dr.  Bernard,  is  L.206  5s.  consequently  2000  talents  is  L.412,500,  or 
jgl,831,500.  H  J  »       J 

§  A.  M.  3592.    A.  Carth.  434.    A.  Rome,  336.    Ant.  J.  C.  412.    Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  169-171, 179—186. 
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some  time  what  course  would  be  proper  for  them  to  take,  the  affair  meeting  with 
great  difficulties/  On  one  hand,  the  Carthaginians  were  very  desirous  to  possess 
themselves  of  a  citv,  which  lay  so  convenient  for  them;  on  the  other,  they  dreaded 
the  powers  and  forces  of  Syracuse,  which  had  so  lately  cut  to  pieces  a  numerous 
army  of  tlie  Athenians,  and  become,  by  so  splendid  a  victory  more  formidable  than 
ever.    At  last  the  lust   of  empire  prevailed,  and  the    Segestans  were  promised 

succours.  ^^       .,    ,      ,  -        .  .  - 

The  conduct  of  this  war  was  committed  to  Hannibal,  who  at  that  time  was  mvested 
with  the  hio^hest  di<T^nity  of  the  state,  being  one  of  the  suffetes.  He  was  grandson 
of  Hamilcar,  who  had  been  defeated  by  Gelon,  and  killed  before  Hymera,  and  son 
of  Gisco,  who  had  been  condemned  to  exile.  He  left  Carthage,  animated  with 
an  ardent  desire  of  revenging  his  family  and  country,  and  of  wiping  away  the 
thsgrace  of  the  last  defeat.  He  had  a  very  great  army,  as  well  as  a  fleet  under 
his~command.  He  landed  at  a  place  called  the  Well  of  Lilyhceum,  which  gave  its 
name  to  a  citv,  afterwards  built  on  the  same  spot.  His  first  enterprise  was  the  siege 
of  Selinuntum.  The  attack  and  defence  were  equally  vigorous,  the  very  women 
showing  a  resolution  and  bravery  above  their  sex.  The  city,  after  making  a  long 
resistaiTce,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  plunder  of  it  abandoned  to  the  soldiers. 
The  victor  exercised  the  most  horrid  cruelties,  without  showing  the  least  regard 
either  to  ao-e  or  sex.  He  permitted  such  inhabitants  as  had  fled,  to  return  to  the 
city  after  itliad  been  dismantled,  and  to  till  the  lands,  on  condition  of  their  paying 
a  tribute  to  the  Carthaginians.  This  city  had  been  built  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
years. 

Hymera,  wliich  he  next  besieged  and  took  likewise  by  storm,  after  being  more 
cruelly  treated  than  Selinuntum,  was  entirely  razed,  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
from  its  foundation.  He  forced  three  thousand  prisoners  to  undergo  every  kind  of 
ignominious  punishment;  and  at  last  murdered  them  on  the  very  spot,  where  his 
grandfather  had  been  killed  by  Gelon's  cavalry,  to  appease  and  satisfy  Ids  manes  by 
the  blood  of  these  unhappy  victims. 

These  expeditions  being  ended,  Hannibal  returned  to  Carthage,  on  xvhich  occa- 
sion the  whole  city  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  the  most  joyful 
acclamations. 

These  successes  reinflamed  the  desire,  and  revived  the  design  which  the  Carthagi- 
nians had  ever  entertained,  of  making  themselves  masters  of  all  Sicily.*  _  Three 
years  after,  they  appointed  Hannibal  their  general,  a  second  time,  and  on  his  plead- 
ing his  great  age,  and  refusing  the  command  of  this  war,  they  gave  him  for  heuten- 
anl,  Imilcon,  soli  of  Hanno,  of  the  same  family.  The  preparations  for  this  war  were 
proportioned  to  the  great  design  which  the  Carthaginians  had  formed.  The  fleet 
and  army  were  soon  ready,  and  set  out  for  Sicily.  The  number  of  their  forces,  ac- 
cording to  Tima3us,  amounted  to  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  and  ac- 
cording to  Ephorus,  to  three  hundred  thousand  men.  The  enemy  on  their  side, 
were  prepared  to  give  the  Carthaginians  a  warm  reception.  The  Syracusans  had 
sent  to  all  their  allies,  in  order  to  levy  forces  among  them,  and  to  all  the  cities  of  Si- 
cily to  exiiort  them  to  exert  themselves  vigorously  in  defence  of  their  liberties. 

A^rigentum  expected  to  feel  the  first  fury  of  the  enemy.  This  city  was  immensely 
rich,T  and  strongly  fortified.  It  was  situated,  as  were  Hymera,  and  Selinuntum,  on 
that  coast  of  Sicily  which  faces  Africa.  Accordingly,  Hannibal  opened  the  campaign 
with  the  siege  of  this  city.  Imagining  that  it  was  impregnable  except  on  one  side, 
he  directed  his  whole  force  to  that  quarter.  He  threw  up  banks  and  terraces  as  high 
as  the  walls,  and  made  use,,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  rubbish  and  fragments  of  the 
tombs  standing  round  the  city,  which  he  had  demolished  for  that  purpose.  Soon 
after,  the  plague  infected  the  army,  and  swept  away  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  general  himself  The  Carthaginians  interpreted  this  disaster  as  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  gods,  who  revenged  in  this  manner  the  injuries  done  to  the 

■*  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  201—203,  206—211,826—2,31. 
tThe  vei7  sepulchral  monuments  siiowed  tho  maj^nificcnce  and  luxury  of  this  city,  they  being  adorned  with 
atatuesof  birdsand  horses.  liut  the  wealth  and  boundless  generosity  of  Gelliar,  one  of  its  inhabitants,  is  almost 
incredible.  He  entertained  the  people  with  spectacles  and  feasts;  and,  during  a  famine,  prevented  the  citizens 
from  dying  with  hunger;  he  gave  portions  to  poor  maidens,  and  rescued  the  unfoi'tunate  from  want  and  despair; 
lie  had  built  houses  in  the  city  anclcountry,  purposely  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers,  whom  he  usually  dis- 
missed with  handsome  presents.  Five  hundred  ship-wrecked  citizens  of  Gela,  applying  to  him,  were  bountifully 
relieved,  and  every  man  supplied  with  a  cloak  and  coat  out  of  his  wardrobe. — Diod.  l.xiii.  Valei.  Max.  1.  iv.  c. 
ult.  Empedoclesihe  philosopher,  bora  in  Agrigeiitum,  has  a  memorable  saying  concerning  his  ftUow-citizens, 
that  the  Agrigentines  squandered  their  money  so  excessively  every  day,  as  if  they  expected  it  could  nevev  be  es- 
liatutcd;  and  built  with  aucb  solidity  aud  Qiagniilccncc,  ai  iS  they  thought  they  should  live  for  ever. 
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rlead;  whose  ghosts  many  fancied  they  had  seen  stalking  before  them  in  the  night. 
No  more  tombs  were  therefore  demolished;  prayers  were  ordered  to  be  made,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  Cartilage;  a  child  was  sacrificed  to  Saturn,  in  compliance 
with  a  most  inhumanly  superstitious  custom;  and  many  victims  were  thrown  into  the 
sea  in  honour  of  Neptune. 

The  besieged,  who  at  first  had  gained  several  advantages;  were  at  last  so  pressed 
by  famine,  that  all  hopes  of  relief  seeming  desperate,  they  resolved  to  abandon  the 
city.  The  folloA\nng  night  was  fixed  on  for  tliis  purpose.  The  reader  will  naturally 
imagine  to  himself  the  grief  with  which  these  miserable  people  must  be  seized,  on 
their  being  forced  to  leave  their  houses,  their  rich  possessions,  and  their  country;  but 
life  was  still  dearer  to  them  than  all  these.  Never  was  a  more  melancholy  spectacle 
seen.  To  omit  the  rest,  a  crowd  of  women,  bathed  in  tears,  were  seen  dragginn* 
after  them  their  helpless  infants,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  the  brutal  fury  oFthe 
victor.  But  the  most  grievous  circumstance,  was  the  necessity  they  were  under  of 
leaving  behind  them  the  aged  and  sick,  wno  were  unable  either  to  fly  or  to  make  the 
least  resistance.  The  unhappy  exiles  arrived  at  Gela,  which  Avas  the  nearest  city  in 
their  way,  and  there  received  all  the  comforts  they  could  expect  in  the  deplorable 
condition  to  which  they  were  reduced. 

In  the  mean  time  Imilcon  entered  the  city,  and  murdered  all  who  were  found  in  it. 
The  plunder  was  immense,  and  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  of  the  most  opu- 
lent cities  of  Sicily,  which  contained  two  himdred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  had 
never  been  besieged,  nor  consequently  plundered  before.  A  numberless  multitude  of 
pictures,  vases  and  statues  of  all  kinds  were  fomid  here,  the  citizens  having  an  ex- 
quisite taste  for  the  polite  arts.  Among  other  curiosities,  was  the  famous^biiU*  of 
Phalaris,  which  was  sent  to  Carthage. 

The  siege  of  Agrigentum  had  lasted  eight  months.  Imilcon  made  his  forces  take 
up  their  winter  quarters  in  it,  to  give  them  the  necessary  refreshment;  and  left  this 
city,  after  laying  it  entirely  in  ruins,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  He  afterwards 
besieged  Gela,  and  took  it,  notwithstanding  the  succours  which  were  brought  by 
Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  who  had  seized  upon  the  government  of  Syracuse.  Imilcon 
ended  the  war  by  a  treaty  with  Dionysius.  The  conditions  of  it  were,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians, besides  their  ancient  acquisitions  in  Sicily,  should  still  possess  the  country 
of  tlie  SicanianSjt  Selimmtum,  Agrigentum,  and  Hymera;  as  hkewise  that  of  Gela 
and  Camarina,  with  leave  for  the  inhabitants  to  reside  in  their  respective  dismantled 
cities,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a  tribute  to  Carthage:  that  the  Leontines,  the 
Messenians,  and  all  the  Sicilians,  should  retain  their  own  laws,  and  preserve  their 
liberty  and  independence;  lastly,  that  the  Syracusans  should  still  continue  subject  to 
Dionysius.  After  this  treaty  was  concluded,  Imilcon  returned  to  Carthage,  where 
the  plague  still  made  dreadful  havoc. 

Dionysius  had  concluded  the  late  peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  with  no  other  view 
than  to  get  time  to  establish  his  new  authority,  and  make  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  war  which  he  meditated  against  them.|  As  he  was  very  sensible  how  formi- 
dable these  people  were,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  enable  himself  to  invade 
them  with  success,  and  his  design  was  wonderfully  well  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  fame  of  this  prince,  the  strong  desire  he  had  to  distmguish  himself,  the 
charms  of  gain,  and  the  prospect  of  the  rewards,  which  he  promised  those  who  should 
show  the  greatest  industry,  invited  from  all  quarters  into  Sicily,  the  most  able  artists 
and  Avorkmg  men  at  that  time  in  the  world.  All  Syracuse  now  became  in  a  manner  an 
immense  work-shop  in  every  part  of  which  men  were  seen  making  swords  helmets, 
shields,  and  military  engines:  and  preparing  all  things  necessary  for  building  ships,  and 
fitting  out  fleets.  The  invention  of  vessels  with  five  benches  of  oars  or  (quinqueremos,) 
was  at  that  time  very  recent;  for  till  then,  those  with  three  alone  had  been  used.§ 

Dionysius  animated  the  workmen  by  his  presence,  and  by  the  applauses  he  gave, 
and  the  bounty  which  he  bestowed  seasonably;  but  chiefly  by  his  popular  and  engag- 
ing behavior,  which  excited  more  strongly  than  any  other  conduct,  the  industry  and  ar- 
dour of  the  workmen,|l  the  most  excellent  of  whom,  in  every  art,  had  frequently  the 
honour  to  dine  with  him. 

*  This  bull,  with  other  spoils  here  taken,  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  Agrigentines  by  Scipio,  when  he  took 
Carthage,  in  the  third  Punic  war.— Cic.  1.  iv.  in  VeiTem,  c.  33. 

t  The  Sicanians  and  Sicilians  were  anciently  two  distinct  people. 

i  A,  M.  3600.  A.  Garth.  442.  A.  Rooie,  344.  A)it.  J.  C.  404.  Dion.  1.  xiv.  p.  263-273, 

^Trifemes.  tl  Hont^  ^^it  k'tU^ 
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ATlien  all  thiivrs  were  ready,  and  a  great  number  of  forces  had  been  levied  in  differ^ 
ent  countries,  lie  called  the  Syracusans  together,  laid  his  designs  before  them,  and  re- 
presented to  them  that  the  Carthaginians  were  the  professed  enemies  of  the  Greeksi 
that  they  had  no  less  in  view  than  the  invasion  of  all  Sicily;  the  subjecting  of  all  the 
Grecian  cities:  and  that  incase  their  progress  was  not  checked,_the  Syi-acusans  them- 
selves would  soon  be  attacked;  that  the  reason  why  the  Carthaginians  did  not  attempt 
anv  enterprise;  and  continued  inactive;  was  owing  entirely  to  the  dreadRd  havoc  made 
bv  the  plague  among  them,  which  he  observed,  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the 
Syracusans.  . Though  the  tyranny  and  the  tyrant  Vv^ere  equally  odious  to  Syracuse,  yet 
the  hatred  the  people  bore  to  the  Carthaginians,  prevailed  over  all  other  considerations, 
ajid  every  one,  guided  more  by  the  \aews  of  an  interested  policy,  than  by  the  dictates 
of  justice,  received  the  speech  with  applause.  Upon  this,  without  the  least  complaint 
made,  or  any  declarations  of  war,  Dionysius  gave  up  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  the 
persons  and  possessions  of  the  Cartliaginians.  Great  numbers  of  them  resided  at  that 
time  in  SvTacuse,  and  traded  there  on  the  faith  of  treaties.  The  common  people  ran 
to  their  houses,  plundered  their  effects,  and  pretended  they  w^ere  sufficiently  author- 
ized to  exercise  every  ignominy,  and  inflict  every  kind  of  punishment  on  them,  for  the 
cruelties  they  had  exercised  against  the  natives  of  the  country.  And  this  horrid  ex- 
ample of  perfidy  and  inhumanity  was  followed  throughout  the  whole  island  of  Sicily. 
Tliis  was  the  bloody  signal  of  the  war  which  was  declared  against  them.  Dionysius 
having  thus  begun  to  do  himself  justice,  (in  his  way)  sent  deputies  to  Carthage,  to  re- 
quire them  to  restore  all  the  Sicilian  cities  to  their  Hberties;  and  that  other-wise  all  the 
Cartliaginians  found  in  them  should  be  treated  as  enemies.  This  news  spread  a  gen- 
eral alarm  in  Carthage  especially  when  they  reflected  on  the  sad  condition  to  which 
they  were  reduced. 

Dionysius  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Motya,  which  ■was  the  magazine 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  pursued  the  siege  on  with  so  much  vigour,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Imilcon,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  to  relieve  it.  He  brought  fbrw^ard- 
his  engines,  battered  the  place  with  his  battering  rams,  advanced  towers  six  stories 
high  to  the  wall,  rolled  upon  wheels,  and  of  an  equal  height  with  their  houses;  and  from 
these  lie  greatly  annoyed  the  besieged  with  furious  volleys  of  arrows  and  stones  sent 
from  liis  catapultas,  an  engine  at  that  tune  of  late  invention.*  At  last  the  city,  after  a 
long  and  vigorous  defence,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  put  to  the 
sword,  those  excepted  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple.  The  plunder  of  it  was 
abandoned  to  the  soldiers;  and  Dionysius,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  and  a  trusty 
governor  in  it,  returned  to  Sjrracuse. 

The  following  year  Imilcon,  being  appointed  one  of  the  suffetes,  returned  to  Sicily 
with  a  lar  greater  army  than  before.t  He  landed  at  Palermo,^  took  several  cities, 
and  recovered  Motya  by  force  of  arms.  Animated  by  these  successes,  he  advanced 
towards  SjTacuse,  -wnth  a  design  to  besiege  it;  marching  bis  infantry  by  land,  wliile 
liis  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Ma^o,  sailed  along  the  coast. 

The  arrival  of  Imilcon  threw  the  Syracusans  into  great  consternation.  Above  two 
Inmdred  ships  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  and  advancing  in  good  order,  en- 
tered in  a  kind  of  triumph  the  great  harbour,  being  followed  by  five  hundred  barks. 
At  the  same  time  the  land  army,  consisting,  according  to  some  authors,  of  three  hun- 
dred tliousand  foot,§  and  three  thousand  horse,  was  seen  marcliing  forward  on  the 
other  side  of  the  city.  Imilcon  pitched  his  tent  in  the  very  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
rest  of  the  army  encamped,  at  twelve  furlongs,  or  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
city.  Marching  up  to  it,  Imilcon  offered  battle  to  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  care 
to  accept  the  challenge.  Imilcon,  satisfied  at  his  having  extorted,  from  the  Syra- 
cusans, this  confession  of  their  own  weakness  and  his  superiority,  returned  to  his 
camp,  not  doubtiuLT  but  he  sliould  soon  be  master  of  the  city,  considering  it  already 
as  a  certain  prey,  which  could  not  possibly  escape  him.  For  thirty  days  togetlier,  he 
laid  waste  the  neighhouihood  aiiout  Syracuse,  and  ruined  the  whoi'e  country^  He 
possessed  himself  of  the  suburb  of  Acradina,  and  plundered  the  temples  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine.  To  fortify  his  camp,  he  beat  down  the  tombs  which  stood  round 
the  city;  and  among  others,  that  ol"  Gelon,  and  his  wife  Dematara,  wliich  was  exceed- 
ing magnificent. 

•The  curious  reader  will  find  a  very  particular  account  of  it  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work, 
t  Diod.  1.  XIV.  p.  279—295.    Justin.  I.  xix.  c.  2, 3.  J Panoianius. 

S  Some  authors  say  liut  thirty  thousand  foot,  m  Li^;h  is  the  more  probable  account,  as  the  fleet  wliich  blocked 
up  the  tovra  by  sea  was  so  fonuidable. 
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But  these  successes  were  not  lasting.  All  tlic  splendour  of  this  anticipa<ted  triumph 
vanished  m  a  moment,  and  taught  mankind,  says  Diodorus,  tliat  the  proudest  riiortalg 
blasted  sooner  or  later  hy.a  superior  power,  shall  be  forced  to  confess  his  own  weak- 
ness. Wliile  Imilcon,  now  master  of  almost  all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  expected  to  finish 
liis  conquests  by  the  reduction  of  Syracuse,  a  contagious  distemper  seized  his  army, 
and  made  dreadful  havoc  in  it.  It  was  now  the  midst  of  summer,  and  the  heat  that 
year  was  excessive.  The  infection  began  among  the  Africans,  multitudes  of  whom 
died,  without  any  possibility  of  their  being  relieved.  Care  was  taken  at  first  to  inter 
the  dead;  but  the  number  increased  daily,  and  the  infection  spreading  very  fast,  the 
dead  lay  unburied,  and  the  sick  could  have  no  assistance.  This  plague  was  attended 
with  very  uncommon  sym.ptoms,  such  as  violent  dysenteries,  raging  fevers,  burnino- 
entrails,  acute  pains  in  every  part  of  the  body.  The  infected  were  even  seized  with 
madness  and  fury,  so  that  they  would  fall  upon  any  person  that  came  in  their  way, 
and  tear  them  to  pieces. 

Dionysius  did  not  lose  this  favourable  opportunity  for  attacking  the  enemy.  Imil- 
con's  army,  being  more  than  half  conquered  by  the  plague,  could  make  but  a  feeble 
resistance.  The  Carthaginian  ships  were  almost  all  either  taken  or  burnt.  The 
inliabitants  in  general  of  Syracuse,  their  old  men,  women,  and  children,  came  pour- 
ing out  of  the  city,  to  behold  an  event,  which  to  them  appeared  miraculous.  With 
hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  they  thanked  the  tutelar  gods  of  their  city,  for  having 
revenged  the  sanctity  of  temples  and  tombs,  whicli  had  been  so  brutally  violated  by 
these  barbarians.  Night  coming  on,  both  parties  retired,  when  Imilcon,  taking  the 
opportunity  of  this  short  suspension  of  hostilities,  sent  to  Dionysius,  for  leave  to  carry 
back  with  him  the  small  remains  of  his  shattered  army,  with  an  offer  of  three  hun- 
dred talents,*  which  was  all  the  specie  he  had  then  left.  Permission  only  could  be 
obtamed  for  the  Carthaginians,  with  whom  Imilcon  stole  away  in  the  night,  and  left 
the  rest  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

In  such  unhappy  circumstances  did  the  Carthaginian  general,  who  a  few  days  be- 
fore had  been  so  proud  and  haughty,  retire  from  Syracuse.  Bitterly  bewailmg  his 
own  fate,  but  most  of  all  that  of  his  country,  he  with  the  most  insolent  fury,  accused 
the  gods  as  the  sole  authors  of  his  misfortunes.  "The  enemy,"  continued  he,  "may 
indeed  rejoice  at  our  misery,  but  have  no  reason  to  glory  in  it.  We  return  victorious 
over  the  Syracusans,  and  are  defeated  by  the  plague  alone.  No  part,"  added  he,  "of 
the  disaster  touches  me  so  much  as  my  surviving  so  many  gallant  men,  and  being  re- 
served, not  for  the  comforts  of  life,  but  to  be  the  sport  of  so  dire  a  calamity;  however, 
since  I  brought  back  the  miserable  remains  of  an  army  Aviiich  have  been  committed 
to  my  care,  I  now  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  follow  the  brave  soldiers  who  he  dead 
before  Syracuse,  and  show  my  country,  that  I  did  not  survive  them  out  of  a  fondness 
of  life,  but  merely  to  preserve  the  troops  which  had  escaped  the  plague  from  the  fury 
of  the  enemy,  to  which  my  more  early  death  would  have  abandoned  them." 

Being  now  arrived  in  Carthage,  which  he  found  overwhelmed  "with  grief  and  des- 
pair, he  entered  his  house,  shut  his  doors  against  the  citizens,  and  even  his  own  chil- 
daen;  and  then  gave  himself  the  fatal  stroke,  in  compliance  with  a  practice  to  which 
the  heathens  falsely  gave  the  name  of  courage,  though  it  was,  in  realityj  no  other 
than  cowardly  despair. 

But  the  calamities  of  this  unhappy  city  did  not  stop  here;  for  the  Africans,  who, 
from  time  immemorial,  had  borne  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Carthaginians,  bein^ 
now  exasperated  to  fury,  because  their  countrymen  had  been  left  behind,  and  exposed 
to  the  murdering  sword  of  the  Syracusans,  assemble  in  the  most  frantic  manner,  sound 
the  alarm,  take  up  arms,  and,  after  seizing  upon  Tunis,  march  directly  to  Carthage, 
to  the  number  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men.  The  citizens  now  gave 
themselves  up  for  lost.  This  new  incident  was  considered  by  them  as  the  sad  efiect 
of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  which  pursued  the  guilty  wretches  even  to  Carthage.  As 
its  inhabitants,  especially  in  all  puljlic  calamities,  carried  their  superstition  to  the  great- 
est excess,  their  first  care  was  to  appease  the  offended  gods.  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
were  deities,  who,  till  that  time,  had  never  been  heard  of  in  Africa.  But  now,  to 
atone  for  the  outrage  which  had  been  done  them,  in  tfie  plundering  of  their  temples, 
magnificent  statues  were  erected  to  their  honour;  priests  were  selected  from  among 
the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  city;  sacrifices  and  victims,  according  to  the 
Greek  ritual,  if  fmay  use  the  expression,  were  offered  up  to  them;  in  a  word,  nothing 

»  About  ig274^90. 
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was  omitted  which  coiUtl  be  thoiiijht  conducive  in  any  manner,  to  appease  those  an- 
ffry  goddesses,  and  to  merit  their  Tavour.  After  this,  the  defence  of  the  city  was  the 
next  object  of' their  care.  Happily  for  the  Carthas^inians,  this  numerous  army  had 
no  leader  but  was  like  a  body  uninformed  with  a  soul;  no  provisions  or  military  en- 
o-ines;  no'discipline  or  subordination  were  seen  among  them,  every  man  setting  him- 
self up  for  a  general,  or  claiming  an  independence  from  the  rest.  Divisions,  there- 
fore, arisino-  m  this  rabble  of  an  army,  and  the  famine  increasing  daily,  the  indivi- 
dual's of  it  withdrew  to  their  respective  homes,  and  delivered  Carthage  from  a  dread- 
ful alarm.  .        ,    ,    . 

The  Carthaginians  were  not  discouraged  by  their  late  disaster,  but  continued  their 
enterprises  on  Sicily.  Mago,  their  general,  and  one  of  the  sufFetes,  lost  a  great  battle, 
in  which  he  Avas  slain.  The  Carthaginian  chiefs  demanded  a  peace,  which  was  grant- 
ed, on  condition  of  their  evacuating  all  Sicily,  and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
They  pretended  to  accept  the  terms;  but  representing  that  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  deliver  up  the  cities,  without  first  obtaining  an  order  from  their  republic,  they  ob- 
tained so  long  a  truce,  as  gave  them  time  sufficient  for  sending  to  Carthage.  They 
took  advantage  of  this  interval,  to  raise  and  discipline  new  troops,  over  which  Mago, 
son  of  him  who  had  been  lately  killed,  was  appointed  general.  He  was  very  young, 
but  of  great  abilities  and  reputation.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  truce,  he  gave  Dionysius  battle;  in  which  Leptinus,*  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  latter,  was  killed,  and  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  Syracusans  left  dead  on 
the  field.  By  this  victory  the  Carthaginians  obtained  an  honourable  peace,  which  left 
them  in  possession  of  all  they  had  in  Sicily,  and  even  the  addition  of  some  strong 
holds,  besides  a  thousand  talents,t  which  were  paid  to  them  for  defraying  the  expen- 
ses of  the  war. 

About  this  time  a  law  was  enacted  at  Carthage,"  by  which  its  inhabitants  were  for- 
bid to  learn  to  write  or  speak  the  Greek  language;  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  the 
means  of  corresponding  with  the  enemy,  either  by  the  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing.]: 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  treachery  of  a  Carthaginian,  who  had  written  in  Greek  to 
Dionj'-sius,  to  give  him  advice  of  the  departure  of  the  army  from  Carthage. 

Carthage  had  soon  after  another  calamity  to  struggle  with.§  The  plague  spread 
in  the  city,  and  made  terrible  havoc.  Panic  terrors,  and  violent  fits  of  frenzy,  seized 
on  a  sudden  the  heads  of  the  distempered;  who,  sallying  sword  in  hand  out  of  their 
houses,  as  if  the  enemy  had  taken  the  city,  killed  or  wounded  all  who  unhappily  came 
in  their  way.  The  Africans  and  Sardinians  would  very  willingly  have  taken  this 
opportunity  to  shake  off  a  yoke  which  was  so  hateful  to  them;  but  both  were  sub-- 
jected,  and  reduced  to  their  allegiance.  Dionysius  formed  at  this  time  an  enterprise 
in  Sicily,  with  the  same  views,  which  was  equally  unsuccessful.||  He  died,  some  time 
after,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name. 

We  have  already  taken*notice  of  the  first  treaty  which  the  Carthaginians  conclud- 
ed with  the  Romans.  There  was  another,  which,  according  to  Orosius,  was  conclud- 
ed in  the  402d  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  consequently  about  the  time  we 
are  now  speaking  of.  This  second  treaty  was  nearly  the  same  with  the  first,  except 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Utica  were  expressly  comprehended  in  it,  and  joined 
with  the  Carthaginians. 

After  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  Syracuse  was  involved  in  grrat  troubles.^ 
Dionysius  the  yonnger,  who  had  been  expelled,  restored  himself  by  force  of  arms,  and 
exercised  great  cruelties  there.  One  part  of  the  citizens  implored  the  aid  of  Icetes, 
tyrant  of  the  Lcontines,  and  by  descent  a  Syracusan.  This  seemed  a  very  favour- 
able opportunity  for  the  Carthaginians  to  seize  upon  all  Sicily,  and  accordingly  they 
sent  a  mighty  fleet  thither.  In  this  extremity,  such  of  the  Syracusans  as  loved  their 
country  best,  had  recourse  to  the  Corinthians,  who  often  assisted  them  in  their 

*  TliU  Leptinus  was  brother  to  Dionysius.  t  About  !g914,640. 

.       t  Justin,  1.  xx.  c.  5.  5  Diod.  1.  xv.  p  344. 

1)  This  j9  the  Dionysius  wlio  invited  Plato  to  his  court,  and  who,  being  afterwards  offended  with  his  freedom 
sold  hnn  tor  a  slave.  Some  philosojjliers  came  from  Greece  to  Syraeuse,  in  order  to  redeem  their  brother,  which 
having:  done,  they  sent  hira  home  with  this  useful  lesson- tliat  philosophers  ou),'ht  very  rarely  or  very  obligingly 
to  converse  witli  tyrants.  This  prince  had  learning,  and  affected  to  pass  for  a  p.>et;  but  could  not  gain  that  name 
at  the  Olympic  games,  whither  he  had  sent  his  verses,  to  be  repeated  by  his  brother  riiearidcs.  It  had  been  happy 
lor  Dionjsius,  had  the  Athenians  entertaiiiLd  no  belter  an  o|)inion  of  his  poetry,  foi  on  their  i)roiiouncing  hira 
victor,  when  his  poems  were  repi  a?ed  in  their  city,  he  was  raised  to  such  a  transport  of  joy  and  iniemperance, 
that  both  together  killed  him;  and  thus,  j)erluips,  was  verified  the  prediction  of  the  oracle,  viz.  that  he  should  die 
•«-hen  he  had  overcome  his  btters. 

1A.M.  3658.    A.Caah.498.    A. Rome, 400.    Aut.J.  C.348.    Diod.  1.  xvi,  p.  252.    Polyb.l.  iii.  p.  173.    Plut> 
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dangers,  and  v^rere  of  all  the  Grecian  nations,  the  most  professed  enemies  to  tyranny, 
and  the  most  avowed  and  most  ^nerous  aeserters  of  liberty.  Accordingly  the 
Corinthians  sent  over  Timoleon,  a  man  of  great  merit,  and  wno  had  signalized  his 
zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  by  freeing  his  country  fcom  tyranny,  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  family.  He  set  sail  w'lth  only  ten  sliips,  and  arriving  at  Rhegium,  he  eluded, 
by  a  happy  stratagem,  the  vigilance  of  the  Carthaginians;  who,  having  been  inform- 
ed, by  Icetes,  of  his  voyage  and  design,  wanted  to  intercept  him  in  his  passage  to  Sicily. 
Timoleon  had  scarce  above  a  thousand  soldiers  under  his  command;  and  yet, 
with  this  handful  of  men,  he  marched  boldly  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse.  His  small 
army  increased  in  proportion  as  he  advanced.  The  Syracusans  were  now  in  a 
desperate  condition,  and  quite  hopeless.  They  saw  the  Carthaginians  masters  of 
the  port;  Icetes  of  the  city,  and  Dionysius  of  4he  citadel.  Happily,  on  Timoleon's 
arrival,  Dionysius  having  no  refuge  left,  put  the  citadel  into  his  hands,  with  all  the 
forces,  arms,  and  ammunition  in  it,  and  escaped  by  Iris  assistance  to  Corinth.*  Ti- 
moleon had,  by  his  emissaries,  artfully  represented  to  the  foreign  forces  m  Mago's 
army,  (which,  by  an  error  in  the  constitution  of  Carthage,  before  taken  notice  of,  was 
chietiy  composed  of  such,  and  even  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  Greeks,)  tliat  -it 
was  astonishing  to  see  Greeks  using  their  endeavours  to  make  barbarians  masters  of 
Sicily,  from  whence  tliey,  in  a  very  little  time,  would  pass  over  into  Greece.  For, 
could  they  imagine,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  come  so  far,  with  no  other  view 
than  to  establish  Icetes  tyrant  of  Syracuse?  Such  discourses  being  spread  among 
Mago's  soldiers,  gave  this  general  very  great  uneasiness:  and,  as  he  wanted  only  a 
pretence  to  retire,  he  was  glad  to  have  it  believed  that  his  forces  were  going  to  be- 
tray and  desert  him,  and  upon  this  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  out  of  the  harbour,  and 
steered  for  Carthage.  Icetes,  after  liis  departure,'  could  not  hold  out  long  against  the 
Corinthians;  so  that  they  now  got  entire  possession  of  the  whole  city. 

Mago,  on  his  arrival  at  Carthage,  was  impeached;  but  he  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  by  a  voluntary  death.  His  body  was  hung  upon 
a  gallows,  and  exposed  as  a  public  spectacle  to  the  people.  New  forces  were  levied 
at  Carthage,  and  a  greater  and  more  powerful  fleet  than  the  former  were  sent  to 
Sicily.t  It  consisted  of  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  besides  a  thousand  transports; 
and  the  army  amounted  to  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  men.  They  landed  atLily- 
bseum,  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal,  and  resolved  to  attack  the 
Corinthians  first.  Timoleon  did  not  wait  for,  but  marched  out  to  meet  them.  But, 
such  was  the  consternation  of  Syracuse,  that  of  all  the  forces  which  were  in  tliat 
city,  only  three  thousand  Syracusans,  and  four  thousand  mercenaries,  followed  him; 
and  a  thousand  of  the  latter  deserted  upon  their  march,  through  fear  of  tlie  danger 
they  were  going  to  encounter.  Timoleon,  however,  was  not  discouraged,  but  exhorting 
the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  exert  themselves  courageously  for  the  safety  and  liber- 
ties of  their  allies,  he  led  them  against  the  enemy,  whose  rendezvous  he  had  been 
informed  was  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Crimisa.  It  appeared  at  the  first  reflec- 
tion, inexcusable  folly  to  attack  an  army  so  numerous  as  that  of  the  enemy,  with  only 
four  or  five  thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse;  but  Timoleon,  who  knew  that  bra- 
very, conducted  by  prudence,  is  superior  to  numbers,  relied  on  the  courage  of  his 
soldiers,  who  seemed  resolved  to  die  rather  than  yield,  and  with  ardour  demanded  to 
be  led  agamst  the  enemy.  The  event  justified  his  views  and  hopes.  A  battle  was 
fought;  the  Carthaginians  were  routed,  and  upwards  of  ten  thousand  of  them  slain; 
full  three  thousand  of  whom  were  Carthaginian  citizens,  which  filled  their  city  witli 
mourning  and  the  greatest  consternation.  Their  camp  was  taken,  and  with  it  im- 
mense riches,  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 

Timoleon,  j  at  the  same  time  that  he  despatched  the  news  of  this  victory  to  Corinth, 
sent  thither  the  finest  arms  found  among  the  plunder.  For  he  was  passionately  de- 
sirous of  having  this  city  applauded  and  admired  by  all  men,  when  they  should  see 
that  Corinth  alone,  among  all  the  Grecian  cities,  adorned  its  finest  temples,  not  with 
the  spoils  of  Greece,  and  offerings  died  m  the  blood  of  its  citizens,  the  sight  of  which 

*  Here  hepreserved  some  resemblance  of  his  former  tyranny,  by  tumins;  schoolmaster,  and  exercising  a  dis- 
cipline over  boys,  when  he  could  no  long;er  tyrannise  overmen.  He  had  learnin);;,  and  was  once  a  scholar  to 
Plato,  whom  he  caused  to  come  again  into  Sicily,  nctwithstaudins;  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had  met  with  from 
Dionysius's  fathei.  Philip  kinj?  of  Mae(  don,  niteting  him  in  the  streets  at  Corinth,  and  asking?  him  how  he  came 
to  lose  so  considerable  a  principality  as  had  been  lefi  hun  by  his  father;  he  answered,  that  his  father  had  indeed  left 
him  the  inheritance,  but  not  the  fortune  which  bad  preserved  both  himself  and  that.— However,  fortune  did  him 
no  great  injury,  in  replacing  htm  on  the  dunghill,  from  which  she  had  mised  his  father. 

t  Plut.  p.  248—250.  t  Fhit.  248—250. 
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could  tend  only  to  preserve  the  sad  remembrance  of  tlieir  losses;  biit  wfth  those  o(  bar- 
barians, wliich  by  ihie  inscriptions,  displayed  at  once  the  courage  and  religions  grati- 
tude of  those  who  had  won  them.  For  these  inscriptions  imported.  That  the  Corin- 
thians, and  Timoteon  their  general,  after  having  freed  the  Greeks,  settled  in  Sicily, 
from  the  Carthaginian  yoke,  had  hung  up  these  arms  in  their  temples,  as  an  eternal 
acknowledgment  of  the  favour  and  goodness  of  the  gods. 

After  tins,  Timoleon,  leaving  the  mercenary  troops  in  the  Carthaginian  territories, 
to  waste  and  destroy  them,  returned  to  Syracuse.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  banished 
the  thousand  soldiers  who  had  deserted  him;  and  took  no  other  revenge,  than  com- 
mauding  them  to  leave  Syracuse  before  sunset. 

Tliis^-ictory  gained  by  the  Corinthians,  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  many  cities, 
which  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  sue  for  peace. 

In  proportion  as  the  appearance  of  success  made  the  Carthaginians  vigorously 
exert  themselves  to  raise  powerlul  armies  beth  by  land  and  sea,  and  prosperity  led 
them  to  make  an  insolent  and  cruel  use  of  victory;  so  their  courage  would  sink  in 
unforeseen  adversities,  their  hopes  of  new  resources  vanish,  and  their  grovelling  souls 
condescend  to  ask  quarter  of  tlie  most  inconsiderable  enemy,  and  without  sense  of 
shame,  accept  the  hardest  and  most  mortifying  conditions.  Those  now  imposed 
were,  that  they  should  possess  only  tiie  lands  lying  beyond  the  river  Halycus;*  that 
they  should  give  all  the  natives  liberty  to  retire  to  Syracuse  with  their  families  and 
eifects;  and  that  they  should  neither  continue  in  the  aUiance,  nor  hold  any  corres- 
pondence with  the  tyrants  of  tliat  city. 

About  this  time,  in  all  probability,  there  happened  at  Carthage  a  memorable  incident, 
related  by  Justin.f  Hanno,  one  of  its  most  powerful  citizens,  formed  a  design  of  seiz- 
ing upon  the  republic,  by  destroying  the  senate.  He  chose,  for  the  execution  of  this 
bloody  plan,  the  pay  on  which  his  daughter  was  to  be  married,  on  which  occasion 
he  designed  to  invite  the  senators  to  an  entertainment,  and  there  poison  them  all. 
The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  but  Hanno  had  such  influence,  that  the  government^ 
did  not  dare  to  punish  so  execrable  a  crime:  the  magistrates  contented  themselves 
with  only  preventing  it,  by  an  order,  which  forbade,  in  general,  too  great  a  magnifi- 
cence at  weddings,  and  Hmited  the  expense  on  those  occasions.  Hanno,  seeing  his 
stratagem  defeated,  resolved  to  employ  open  force,  and  for  that  purpose  armed  all 
the  slaves.  However,  he  was  again  discovered;  and,  to  escape  punishment,  re- 
tired, Avith  twenty  thousand  armed  slaves,  to  a  castle  that  was  very  strongly  forti- 
fied; and  there  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  engage  in  his  rebellion  the  Afri- 
cans, and  the  king  of  Mauritania.  He  afterwards  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried 
to  Carthage,  where,  after  being  whipped,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  his  arms  and  thighs 
broken,  he  was  put  to  death  in  presence  of  the  people,  and  his  body,  all  torn  with 
stripes,  was  hung  on  a  gibbet.  His  children,  and  all  his  relations,  though  they  had 
not  joined  in  his  guilt,  shared  in  his  punishment.  They  were  all  sentenced  to  die,  in 
order  that  not  a  single  person  of  his  family  might  be  left,  either  to  imitate  his  crime 
or  revenge  liis  death.  Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Carthaginians;  ever  severe  and 
violent  in  their  punishments,  they  carried  them  to  the  extremes  of  rigour,  and  made 
them  extend  even  to  the  innocent,  without  showing  the  least  regard  to  equity,  mo- 
deration, or  gratitude.  ^ 

I  now  come  to  the  wars  sustained  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa  itself,  as  well  as 
in  Sicily,  against  Agathocles,  which  exercised  their  arms  during  several  years.J 

This  Agathocles  was  a  Sicilian,  of  obscure  birth  and  low  fortune.§  Supported  at 
first  by  the  forces  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  had  invaded  the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse, 
and  rnade  himself  tyrant  over  it.  In  the  inflmcy  of  his  power,  the  Carthaginians 
kept  him  within  bounds,  and  Hamilcar,  their  chief,  forced  him  to  agree  to  a  peace, 
which  restored  tranquillity  to  Sicily.  But  he  soon  infringed  the  articles  of  it,  and  de- 
clared war  against  the  Carthaginians  themselves,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Hamil- 

•  This  river  is  not  far  from  Agrigentum.  It  is  called  Lycns  hv  Djodorus  and  Plutarch,  but  this  is  thought  a 
""3»f>ke.  t  .histin.  lib.^xxi.  c.  4. 

t  A.M.  3085.  A.  Garth.  527.  A.  Home,  429.  Ant.  J.  C.  319.  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  651— 656.  710— 712.  737— 743. 
760.    Justin,  l.ii.c.  1-6. 

§  He  was,  according  to  most  historians,  the  son  of  a  potter,  hut  all  allow  him  to  have  worked  at  the  trade.  From 
the  obscurity  of  his  :)irtli  and  condition,  Polybins  uses  an  aiguinent  to  prove  his  capacity  and  talents,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  slanders  of  Tiiiw;us.  But  his  j,'reat(st  eulogium  was  the  praise  of  Scipio.  That  illustrious  Roman 
beinjj  asked,  who,  in  his  opinion,  were  llie  most  pnidcnt  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  and  most  judiciously  bold 
10  the  execution  of  their  designs,  answered,  Agathocles  and  Dionysius.— Polyb.  l.xv.  p.  1003.  Edit.  Gronov, 
However,  let  his  capacity  have  been  ever  so  great,  it  was  exceeded  by  his  cruelties. 
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car,  obtained  a  sioTial  victory  over  liim,*  and  forced  him  to  shut  himself  up  to  Syra- 
cuse. The  Cnrthno;inians  pursued  liim  thither,  and  laid  sieo:e  to  that  important  city, 
the  capture  of  which  would  have  given  them  possession  of  all  Sicily. 

Agathocles,  whose  forces  were  greatly  inferior  to  theirs,  and  who  saw  himself  de- 
serted by  all  his  allies,  from  their  detestation  of 'his  horrid  cruelties,  meditating  a 
design  of  so  daring,  and,  to  all  appearance,  of  so  impracticable  a  nature,  that  even 
after  success,  it  yet  appeared  almost  incredible.  This  design  was  no  less  than  to 
make  Africa  the  seat  of  Avar,  and  to  besierve  Carthage,  at  a  time  wdien  he  could  nei- 
ther defend  himself  in  Sicily,  nor  sustain  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  His  profound  secrecy 
in  the  execution  is  as  astonishing  as  the  design  itself  He  communicated  his  thoughts 
on  this  atiiiir  to  no  person  whatsoever,  but  contented  himself  with  declaring,  that  he 
had  found  out  an  infallible  way  to  free  the  Syracusans  from  the  dangers  that  sur- 
rounded them;  that  they  had  only  to  endure  with  patience,  for  a  short  time,  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  siege;  but  those  that  could  not  bring  themselves  to  this  resolution, 
might  freely  depart  the  city.  Only  sixteen  hundred  persons  quitted  it.  He  left  liis 
brother  Antander  there  with  forces  and  provisions  sufficient  for  him  to  make  a  stout 
defence.  He  set  at  liberty  all  slaves  who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms,  and,  after  oblig- 
ing them  to  take  an  oath,  joined  them  to  his  forces.  He  carried  with  him  only  fifty 
talentsf  to  supply  his  present  wants;  well  assured  that  lie  should  find  in  the  enemy's 
countr}^,  whatever  was  necessary  to  his  subsistence.  He  therefore  set  sail  with  two 
of  his  sons,  Archagathus  and  Heraclides,  without  letting  any  one  person  know  whi- 
ther he  intended  his  course.  All  who  were  on  board  his  fleet  believed  that  they  were 
to  be  conducted  either  to  Italy  or  Sardinia,  in  order  to  plunder  those  countries,  or  to 
lay  waste  those  coasts  of  Sicily  which  belonged  to  the  enemy.  The  Carthaginians, 
surprised  at  so  unexpected  a  departure,  endeavoured  to  prevent  it;  but  Agathocles 
eluded  their  pursuit,  and  made  for  the  main  ocean. 

He  did  not  discover  his  design  till  he  had  landed  in  Africa.  There  assemblino-  his 
troops,  he  told  them,  in  few  words,  the  motives  which  had  prompted  him  to  this  expe- 
dition. He  represented,  that  the  only  way  to  free  their  country,  was  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  territories  of  their  enemies:  that  he  led  them,  who  were  inured  to  war 
and  of  intrepid  dispositions,  against  a  parcel  of  enemies  who  were  softened  and  ener- 
vated by  ease  and  luxury:  that  the  natives  of  the  country,  oppressed  with  the  yoke 
of  servitude,  equally  cruel  and  io;nominious,  would  run  in  crowds  to  join  them  on  the 
first  news  of  their  arrival:  that  the  boldness  of  their  attempt  would  alone  disconcert 
the  Carthaginians,  who  had  no  expectation  of  seeing  an  enemy  at  their  gates:  in 
short,  that  no  enterprise  could  possibly  be  more  advantageous  or  honourable  than 
this,  since  the  whole  wealth  of  Carthage  would  become  the  prey  of  the  victors,  whose 
courage  would  be  praised  and  admired  by  the  latest  posterity.  The  soldiers  fan- 
cied themselves  already  masters  of  Carthage,  and  received  his  speech  with  applause 
and  acclamations.  One  circumstance  alone  gave  them  uneasiness,  and  that  was,  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  happening  just  as  they  were  setting  sail.  In  these  ages,  even  the 
most  civilized  nations  understood  very  little  the  reason  of  these  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena of  nature;  and  used  to  draw  from  them,  (by  their  soothsayers,)  supersti- 
tious and  arbitrary  conjectures,  which  frequently  would  either  suspend  or  hasten 
the  most  important  enterprises.  However,  Agathocles  revived  the  drooping  cou- 
rage of  his  soldiers,  by  assuring  them  that  these  eclipses  always  foretold  some  instant 
change:  that,  therefore,  good  fortune  was  taking  its  leave  of  Carthao-e,  and  comino" 
over  to  tnem. 

Finding  his  soldiers  in  the  good  disposition  he  wished  them,  he  executed,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  a  second  enterprise,  which  was  even  more  daring  and  hazardous 
than  his  first,  of  carrying  them  over  into  Africa;  and  this  was,  the  burning  every  ship 
in  his  fleet.  Many  reasons  determined  him  to  so  desperate  an  action.  He  had  not 
one  good  harbour  in  Africa  where  his  ships  could  lie  in  saii^ty.  As  the  Carthaginians 
were  masters  of  the  sea,  they  vveuld  not  have  failed  to  possess  themselves  immedi- 
ately of  his  fleet,  which  was  incapaple  of  making  the  least  resistance.  In  case  he  had 
left  as  many  hands  as  were  necessary  to  defend  it,  he  would  have  weakened  his  army, 
which  was  inconsiderable  at  the  best,  and  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  gam  any  advan- 
tage by  this  unexpected  diversion,  the  success  of  vvhich  depended  entirely  on  the 
•swiftness  and  vigour  of  the  execution.    Lastly,  he  was  desirous  of  putting  his  sol- 

*  The  battle  was  fought  near  the  river  and  citj'  of  Hyniera. 
t  50,000  Piench  crowns,  or  ^55,000. 
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diers  under  a  ne<^essrty  of  conquering,  by  leaving  them  no  otiier  refbge  than  victory. 
Mucli  courage  was  necessary  to  adopt  such  a  resolution.  He  had  already  prepared 
all  his  officers,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  service,  and  received  eveVy  impres- 
sion he  gave  them.  He  tlien  came  suddenly  into  the  assembly,  with  a  crown  upon 
his  head,  dressed  in  a  magnilicent  habit,  and,  with  the  air  and  behaviour  of  a  man 
who  was  going  to  perform  some  religious  ceremony,  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
assembly,  "When  we,"  says  he,  "  left  S^yracuse,  and  were  warmly  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  in  this  fatal  necessity,  I  addressed  myself  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  the  tute- 
lar divinities  of  Sicily;  and  promised,  that  if  they  would  free  us  from  this  imminent 
danger,  I  would  burn  all  our  ships  in  their  honour,  at  our  first  landing  here.  Aid 
me,  therefore,  O  soldiers,  to  discharge  my  vow;  for  the  goddesses  can  easily  make 
us  amends  for  this  sacrifice."  At  the  same  time,  taking  a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  he 
hastily  led  the  w\iy  on  board  his  own  ship,  and  set  it  on  fire.  All  the  officers  did  the 
like,  and  were  cheerfully  followed  by  the  soldiers.  The  trumpets  sounded  from  every 
quarter,  and  the  whole  army  echoed  with  joyful  shouts  and  acclamations.  The  fleet 
was  soon  consumed.  The  soldiers  had  not  been  allowed  time  to  reflect  on  the  pro- 
posal made  to  them.  They  had  all  been  hurried  on  by  a  blind  and  impetuous  ardour: 
but  when  they  had  a  little  recovered  their  reason,  and,  surveying  in  their  minds  the 
vast  extent  oi'  ocean  which  separated  them  from  their  own  country,  saw  themselves 
in  that  of  the  enemy,  without  the  least  resource,  or  any  means  of  escaping  out  of  it,  a 
sad  and  melancholy  silence  succeeded  the  transport  of  joy  and  acclamations,  but  a 
moment  before,  had  been  so  general  in  the  army. 

Here  again  Agathocles  left  no  time  for  reflection.  He  marched  his  army  towards 
a  place  called  the  Great  City,  which  was  part  of  the  domain  of  Carthage.  The 
country  through  which  they  marched  to  this  place  afforded  the  most  dehcious  and 
agreeable  prospect  in  the  world.  On  each  side  were  seen  large  meads  watered  by 
beautiful  streams,  and  covered  with  innumerable  flocks  of  all  kinds  of  cattle;  country 
seats  built  with  extraordinary  magnificence;  delightful  avenues  planted  with  olive 
and  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees;  gardens  of  a  prodigious  extent,  and  kept  with  a  care  and 
elegance  which  delighted  the  eye.  This  prospect  reanimated  the  soldiers.  They 
marched  full  of  courage  to  the  Great  City,  which  they  took,  sword  in  hand,  and  en- 
riched themselves  with  the  plunder  of  it,  which  was  entirely  abandoned  to  them. 
Tunis,  which  was  not  far  distant  from  Carthage,  made  as  little  resistance. 

The  Carthaginians  were  in  prodigious  alarm,  when  it  was  known  that  the  enemy 
was  in  the  country,  advancing  by  hasty  marches.     This  arrival  of  Agathocles  made 
the  Carthaginians  conclude,  that  their  army  before  Syracuse  had  been  defeated,  and 
their  fleet  lost.     The  people  ran  in  disorder  to  the  great  square  of  the  city,  while  the 
senate  assembled  in  haste,  and  in  a  tumultuous  manner.     Immediately  they  deliberated 
on  the  means  for  preserving  the  city.     They  had  no  army  in  readiness  to  oppose  the 
enemy;  and  their  imminent  danger  did  not  permit  them  to  wait  the  arrival  of  those 
forces  which  might  be  raised  in  the  country,  and  among  the  allies.    It  was  therefore 
resolved,  after  several  different  opinions,  had  been  heard,  to  arm  the  citizens.     The 
number  of  the  forces  thus  levied  amounted  to  forty  thousand  foot,  a  thousand  horse, 
and  two  thousand  armed  chariots.     Hanno  and  Bomilcar,  though  divided  between 
themselves  by  some  family  quarrels,  were,  however,  joined  in  the  command  of  these 
troops.     They  marched  immediately  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  on  sight  of  them,  drew 
up  their  forces  in  order  of  battle.     Agatlxocles  had,  at  most,  but  thirteen  or  fourteen 
thousand  men.*     The  signal  was  given,  and  an  obstinate  fight  ensued.     Hanno,  with 
his  sacred  cohert,  the  flower  of  the  Carthaginian  forces,  long  sustained  the  fury  of 
the  Greeks,  and  sometimes  even  broke  their  ranks;  but  at  last,  overwhelmed  with  a 
shower  of  stones,  and  covered  with  wounds,  he  fell  dead  on  the  field.     Bomilcar  might 
have  changed  the  face  of  things,  but  he  had  private  and  personal  reasons  not  to  obtain 
a  victory  for  his  country.     He  therefore  thought  proper  to  retire  with  the  forces  under 
his  command,  and  was  followed  by  the  whole  army,  which  by  that  means  was  forced 
to  leave  the  field  to  Agathocles.     After  pursuing  the  enemy  some  time,  he  returned 
and  plundered  the  Carthaginian  camp.     Twenty  thousand  pair  of  manacles  were 
found  in  it  with  which  the  Carthaginians  had  furnished  themselves,  in  the  firm  persua- 
sion of  their  taking  many  prisoners.     The  result  of  this  victory  was  the  capture  of  a 

*  Arathocles,  wanting  arms  for  many  of  liis  soldiers,  provided  them  with  such  as  were  countei-feit,  which  look- 
ed well  at  a  distance.  And  p<!rceiving  the  discouragement  his  forces  were  under  on  th«  sight  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
he  let  fly  a  great  many  owls,  privately  procured  for  that  purpose,  which  his  soldiers  interpfetcd  as  an  omen  and 
assurance  of  victory.— Diod.  ad  Ann,  3  Olymp.  p.  117. 
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oreat  number  of  strong-liolds,  and  the  defection  of  many  of  the  natives  of  the  country, 
who  joined  the  victor.  i 

This  descent  of  Aorathocles  into  Africa,  doubtless  gave  birth  to  Scipio's  design  of 
making  a  lilte  attempt  upon  tiie  same  republic,  and  from  the  same  place.*  Where- 
fore in  his  answer  to  Fabius,  who  ascribed  to  temerity  his  design  of  making  AlHca 
tlie  seat  of  the  war,  he  forgot  hot  to  mention  the  example  of  Agathocles,  as  an  instance 
in  favour  of  his  enterprise,  and  to  show,  that  frequently  there  is  no  other  way  to  get 
rid  of  an  enemy,  who  presses  too  closely  upon  us,  than  by  carrying  the  war  into  his 
own  country;  and  that  men  are  much  more  courageous  when  they  act  upon  the  ofien- 
sive,  than  when  they  stand  only  upon  the  defensive. 

While  the  Carthaginians  were  thus  warmly  attacked  by  their  enemies,  ambassadors 
came  to  them  from  Tyre.f  They  came  to  implore  their  succour  against  Alexander  the 
Great  who  was  upon  the  point  of  taking  their  city,  which  he  had  long  besieged.  The 
extremity  to  which  their  countrymen,  for  so  they  called  them,  were  reduced,  touched 
the  Carthaginians  as  sensibly  as  their  own  danger.  Though  they  were  unable  to  re- 
lieve them,  they  at  least  thought  it  iheir  duty  to  comfort  them;  and  deputed  thirty  of 
their  principal  citizens,  to  express  their  grief  that  they  could  not  spare  them  any 
troops,  because  of  the  present  melancholy  situation  of  their  own  affairs.  The  Tyrians 
though  disappointed  of  the  only  hope  they  had  left,  did  not  however  despond.  They 
committed  their  wives,  children,!  and  old  men,  to  the  care  of  those  deputies;  and  being 
delivered  from  all  inquietude  with  regard  to  persons  who  were  dearer  to  them  than 
any  thing  in  the  world,  they  thought  only  of  making  a  resolute  defence,  prepared  for 
the  worst  that  might  happen.  Carthage  received  this  afflicted  company  with  all  pos- 
sible marks  of  amity,  and  paid  to  guests  who  were  so  dear  and  worthy  of  compassion, 
all  the  services  which  they  could  have  expected  from  the  most  affectionate  and  tender 
parents. 

Quintus  Curtius  places  this  embassy  from  Tyre  to  the  Carthaginians  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Syracusans  were  ravagmg  Africa;  and  had  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of 
Carthage.     But  the  expedition  of  Agathocles   against  Africa  cannot  agree  in  time 
with  the  siege  of  Tyre,  which  was  more  than  twenty  y^ars  before  it. 

At  the  same  time,  Carthage  was  solicitous  how  to  extricate  itself  from  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  it  was  surrounded.  The  present  unhappy  state  of  the  republic 
was  considered  as  the  effect  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods;  and  it  was  acknowledged  to  be 
justly  deserved,  particularly  with  regard  to  two  deities  towards  whom  the  Carthagi- 
nians had  been  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  certain  duties  prescribed  to  their  religion,  and 
which  had  once  been  observed  with  great  exactness.  It  was  a  custom  coeval  with 
the  city  itself,  in  Carthage,  to  send  annually  to  Tyre,  the  mother  city,  the  tenth  of 
the  revenues  of  the  republic,  as  an  offering  to  Hercules,  the  patron  and  protector  of 
both  cities.  The  domain,  and  consequently  the  revenues  of  Carthage,  having  increased 
considerably,  the  portion  on  the  contrary,  of  the  god,  had  been  lessened,  and  they  were 
far  from  remitting  the  whole  tenth  to  him.  They  were  seized  with  a  scruple  in  this 
respect,  they  made  an  open  and  public  confession'^of  their  insincerity,  and  sacrilegious 
avarice,  and  to  expiate  their  guilt,  they  sent  to  Tyre  a  great  number  of  presents,  and 
small  shrines  of  their  deities,  all  of  gold,  which  amounted  to  a  prodigious  value. 

Another  violation  of  religion,  which  to  then-  inhuman  superstition  seemed  as  fla- 
grant as  the  former,  gave  them  no  less  uneasiness.  Anciently,  children  of  the  best 
families  in  Carthage  used  to  be  sacrificed  to  Saturn.  They  now  reproached  them- 
selves with  having  failed  to  pay  to  the  god  tlie  honours  which  they  thought  were 
due  to  hirn;  and  with  having  used  fraud  and  dishonest  dealing  towards  him,  by  hav- 
ing substituted  in  their  sacrifices,  children  of  slaves  or  beggars,  bought  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  the  room  of  those  nobly  born.  To  expiate  the  guilt  of  so  horrid  an  impietv, 
a  sacrifice  was  made  to  this  blood-thirsty  god,  of  two  hundred  children  of  the  first 
rank;  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons,  from  a  sense  of  this  terrible  neglect, 
offered  themselves  voluntarily  as  victims  to  pacify,  by  the  effusion  of  their  blood^  the 
wrath  of  the  gods. 

After  these  expiations,  expresses  were  despatched  to  Sicily,  with  the  news  of  what 
had  happened  in  Africa,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  request  uiimediate  succours.  Ha- 
niilcar,^  on  receiving  this  disastrous  intelligence,  commanded  the  deputies  to  observe 
the  strictest  silence  on  the  victory  of  Agathocles,  and  spread  a  contrary  report,  that 
he  had  been  entirely  defeated,  Ms  forces  all  cut  off,  and  liis  whole  fleet  taken  by  the 

♦Liv.l.xxviii.ri.  43.  t  Diod.  I.  xvii.  p.  5l9.    Quint.  Curt,  l.iv.c.  3. 

i  Twv  Ti»v*v  xKi  yvvxi/.xv  .ui^tifiome  of  their  wives  and  children.— Diod.  Itxvii— xJi. 
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Cartliajglnians;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  report,  he  showed  the  irons  of  the  vessela 
pretended  to  he  taken,  which  had  heen  carefully  sent  to  him.  The  truth  of  this  report 
was  not  at  all  doubted  in  Syracuse;  the  majority  were  for  capitulating,*  when  a  gal- 
ley ol' thirty  oars,  built  in  haste  by  Agathocles,  arrived  in  the  port,  and  through  great 
dijficulties  and  dangers  forced  its  way  to  the  besieged.  The  news  of  Agathocles's 
\actorv  immediately  flew  through  the  city,  and  restored  life  and  resolution  to  the 
inhabitants.  Hamilcar  made  a  last  effort  to  storm  the  city,  but  was  beaten  off 
with  loss.  He  then  raised  the  siege,  and  sent  five  thousand  men  to  the  relief  of  his 
distressed  country.  Some  time  after,  having  resumed  tlie  siege,  and  hoping  to  sur- 
prise the  Syracusans,  by  attacking  them  in  the  night,t  his  design  was  discovered, 
and  tailing  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands,  he  was  put  to  death  with  most  exquisite 
tortures-t  Hamilcar's  head  was  sent  immediately  to  Agathocles,  who,  advancing  to 
the  enemy's  camp,  threw  it  into  a  general  consternation,  by  displaying  to  them 
the  head  of  their  general,  which  manifested  the  melancholy  situation  of  their  affairs 
in  Sicily. 

To  these  foreign  enemies  was  joined  a  domestic  one,  which  was  more  to  be  feared  as 
being  more  dangerous  than  the  others;  this  was  Bomilcar  their  general,  who  was  then 
in  possession  of  the  first  poSt  in  Carthage:§  He  had  long  meditated  how  to  make 
himself  tyrant,  and  attain  the  sovereignty  of  Carthage,  and  imagined  that  the  pre- 
sent troubles  offered  him  the  wished-for  opportunity.  He  therefore  entered  the  city, 
and  being  seconded  by  a  small  number  of  citizens,  who  were  the  accompUces  of  his 
rebellion,  and  a  body  of  tbreign  soldiers,  he  proclaimed  himself  tyrant,  and  made 
Jiimself  hterally  such,  by  cutting  the  throats  of  all  the  citizens  whom  he  met  with  in 
the  streets.  A  tumult  arising  immediately  in  the  city,  it  was  at  first  thought  that  the 
enemy  Iiad  taken  it  by  some  treachery;  but  when  it  was  known  that  Bomilcar  caused 
all  this  disturbance,  the  young  men  took  up  arms  to  repel  the  tyrant,  and  from  the 
tops  of  the  houses  discharged  whole  volleys  of  darts  and  stones  upon  the  heads  of 
Ms  soldiers.  When  he  saw  an  army  marching  in  order  against  him,  he  retired  with 
his  troops  to  an  eminence,  with  design  to  make  a  vigorous  defence,  and  to  sell  his 
life  as  dear  as  possible.  To  spare  the  blood  of  the  citizens,  a  general  pardon  was 
proclaimed  for  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms.  They  surrendered  upon  this 
proclamation,  and  all  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it,  Bomilcar  their  chief  excepted;  for  he, 
notwithstanding  the  general  indemnity  promised  by  oath,  was  condemned  to  die,  and 
fixed  to  a  cross,  where  he  suffered  the  most  exquisite  torments.  From  the  cross,  as 
from  a  rostrum,  he  harangued  the  people,  and  thought  himself  justly  empowered  to 
reproach  them  for  their  injustice,  tlieir  ingratitude,  and  perfidy;  which  he  did  by 
enumerating  many  illustrious  generals,  whose  services  they  had  rewarded  with  an 
ignominious  death.     He  expired  on  the  cross  while  uttering  these  reproaches.|| 

AgathoclesH  had  won  over  to  his  interest  a  powerful  king  of  Cyrene,  named  Ophel- 
ias, whose  ambition  he  had  ffattered  with  the  most  splendid  hopes,  by  leading  him  to 
understand  that  contenting  himself  with  Sicily,  he  would  leave  to  Ophelias  the  em- 
pire of  Africa.  But  as  Agathocles  did  not  scruple  to  commit  the  most  horrid  crimes 
to  promote  liis  ambition  and  interest,  the  credulous  prince  had  no  sooner  put  himself 
and  his  army  in  his  power,  than,  by  the  blackest  perfidy,  he  caused  him  to  be  mur- 
dered, in  order  that  Ophellas's  army  might  be  entirely  at  his  devotion.  Many  na- 
tions were  now  joined  in  alliance  with  Agathocles,  and  several  strong  holds  were  gar- 
risoned by  his  forces.  As  he  now  saw  the  afl^airs  of  Africa  in  a  ffourishing  condition, 
he  thought  it  })roper  to  look  after  those  of  Sicily;  accordingly,  he  sailed  back  thither, 
having  left  the  command  of  his  army  to  his  son  Archagathus.  His  renown,  and  the 
report  of  his  victories,  flew  before  him. 

On  the  news  of  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  many  towns  revolted  to  him;  but  bad  news 
soon  recalled  him  to  Africa.  His  absence  had  quite  changed  the  face  of  things;  and 
all  his  endeavours  were  incapable  of  restoring  them  to  their  former  condition.     All 

•  And  the  most  forward  of  all  the  rest  was  Antander,  the  brother  of  Agathocles,  left  commander  in  Ins  absence, 
who  was  so  terrified  with  the  report,  that  he  was  ta{,ar  fur  having  the  city  surrendered,  and  expelled  out  of  it 
eight  thousand  inhabiiants  who  were  ot  a  contrary  opinion.  t  Diod.  p.  767— 76P. 

i  He  was  cruelly  tortured  till  he  died,  and  so  met  with  tlie  fate  which  his  fellow-citizens,  offended  at  his  con- 
duct in  Sicily,  had  probably  allotted  for  him  at  home.  He  was  loo  formidable  to  be  attacked  at  the  headofliis 
army,  and  therefore  the  votes  of  the  senate,  whatever  they  were,  being  according  to  custom  cast  into  a  vessel,  it 
wai  immtdiately  closed,  with  an  order  not  to  uniover  it  ti'll  Ik-  was  returned,  and  hi^^d  thrown  up  his  commission.— 
Justin.  I.  xxii.  c.  3.  §  Diod.  p.  770—781.    Justin.  1.  xxii.  c  7. 

II  It  would  seem  incredible,  that  any  man  could  so  far  triumph  over  the  pauis  of  the  cross,  as  to  talk  with  any 
wjherence  in  his  discourse,  had  not  Seneca  assured  us  diat  some  havu  so  far  despised  and  insulted  its  tortures,  that 
they  spyt  contemptuously  upon  thy  spiclator*.  Quidani  ex  patibulo  suos  spectatooes  couspuerunt.-?De  Vita 
BeatA,  c.  19.  I  Diod.  p.  777—779.  701—802.    Justin.  1.  xjui.  c  7,  8. 
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his  strong  holds  had  surrendered  to  the  enemy;  the  Africans  had  deserted  him;  some 
of  his  troops  were  lost,  and  the  remainder  Avere  luiahle  to  make  head  against  the 
Carthaginians:  he  had  no  way  to  transport  them  into  Sicily,  as  he  was  destitute  of 
ships;  the  enemy  were  masters  at  sea,  and  he  could  not  hope  for  either  peace  or  treaty 
with  the  barbarians,  since  lie  had  insulted  them  in  so  outrageous  a  manner,  by  his 
being  the  first  who  had  dared  to  make  a  descent  on  their  country.  In  this  extremity, 
he  thought  only  of  providing  for  his  own  safety. 

Alter  many  adventures,  this  base  deserter  of  his  army,  and  perfidious  betrayer  of 
his  own  children,  who  were  left  by  him  to  the  wild  fury  of  his  disappointed  soldiers, 
stole  away  from"  the  dangers  which  threatened  him,  and  arrived  at  Syracuse  with 
very  few  followers.  His  soldiers,  seeing  themselves  thus  betrayed,  murdered  his 
sons,  and  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  Himself  died  miserably,  sooij  after,  and  ended, 
by  a  cruel  death,*  a  life  that  had  been  polluted  with  the  blackest  Crimes. 

^  In  this  period  m.ay  be  placed  anotlm-  incident  related  by  Justin.f  The  fame  ol 
Alexander's  conquests  made  the  Carthaginians  fear  that  he  might  tiiink  ojf  turning 
his  arms  towards  Africa. 

The  disastrous  fate  of  Tyre,  whence  they  drew  their  origin,  and  which  he  had  so 
lately  destroyed;  the  buildmg  of  Alexandria  upon  the  confines  of  Africa  and  Egypt,  as 
if  he  intendexl  it  as  a  rival  city  to  Carthage;  the  uninterrupted  successes  of  that  prince, 
whose  ambition  and  good  fortune  were  boundless;  all  this  justly  alarmed  the  Cartha- 
ginians, To  sound  his  inclinations,  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Rhodanus,  pretending  to 
have  been  driven  from  his  country  by  the  cabals  of  his  enemies,  went  over  to  the 
camp  of  Alexander,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Parmenio,  and  ofiered  him  his 
services.  The  king  received  him  graciously,  and  had  several  conferences  with  him. 
Hamilcar  did  not  fail  to  transmit  to  his  country  whatever  discoveries  he  made  from 
time  to  time  of  Alexander's  designs.  Nevertheless,  on  his  return  to  Carthage,  after 
Alexander's  death,  he  was  considered  as  a  betrayer  of  his  country  to  that  prince,  and 
accordingly  was  put  to  death  by  a  sentence,  which  displayed  equally  the  ingratitude 
and  cruelty  of  his  countrymen. 

I  am  now  to  speak  of  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  in  the  time  of  Pyrr- 
hus,  king  of  Epirus.  The  Romans,  to  whom  the  designs  of  that  ambitious  pnnce 
were  not  unknown,  to  strengthen  themselves  against  any  attempts  he  might  make 
upon  Italy,  had  renewed  their  treaties  with  the  Carthaginians,  who,  on  their  side, 
were  no  less  afraid  of  his  crossing  into  Sicily.  To  the  articles  of  the  preceding  trea- 
ties, there  was  added  an  engagement  of  mutual  assistance,  in  case  either  of  the  con- 
tracting powers  should  be  attacked  by  Pyrrhus.:j: 

The  Ibresight  of  the  Romans  was  well  founded:  Pyrrhus  turned  his  arms  against 
Italy,  and  gained  many  victories.  The  Carthaginians,  in  consequence  of  the  last 
treaty,  thought  themselves  obliged  to  assist  the  Romans,  and  accordingly  sent  them 
a  fleet  of  six-score  sail,  under  ^  the  command  of  Mago.  This  general,  in  an  audi- 
ence before  the  senate,  signified  to  them  the  concern  his  superiors  took  in  the  war 
which  they  heard  was  carrying  on  asrainst  the  Romans:  and  offered  them  their  assist- 
ance. The  senate  returned  thanks  lor  the  obliging  offer  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  at 
present  thought  fit  to  decline  it.§ 

Mago,  some  days  after,  repaired  to  Pyrrhus,  upon  pretence  of  offering  the  niedia- 
tion  of  Carthage  for  terminating  his  quarrel  Vvdth  the  Romans,  but  in  reality  to 
sound  him,  and  discover,  if  possible,  his  designs  with  regard  to  Sicily,  which  common 
fame  reported  he  was  going  to  invade.||  The  Carthaginians  were  afraid  that  either 
Pyrrhus  or  the  Romans  would  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  that  island,  and  transport 
forces  thither  for  the  conquest  of  it.  And  indeed  the  Syracusans,  who  had  been  be- 
sieged for  some  time  by  the  Carthaginians,  had  sent  pressino;ly  for  succour  to  Pyrr- 
hus. This  prince  had  a  particular  reason  to  espouse  their  interests,  liaving  married 
Lanassa,  daughter  of  Agathocles,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  named  Alexander. 

He  at  last  sailed  from  Tarentum,  passed  the  strait,  and  arrived  in  Sicily.  His  con- 
quests at  first  were  so  rapid,  that  he  left  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  whole  island,  only 
tiie  single  town  of  Lilybseum.     He  laid  siege  to  it,  but  meeting  with  a  vigorous  re- 

•  Hewas  poisoned  by  one  ISInenon,  whom  he  had  uanaturally  abused.  His  teeth  were  T'lt^^'^^^^^Vv,^  Tl,°I?l"hv 
of  the  poison,  and  his  body  tortured  ail  over  with  the  most  racking  pains.  ]Mcenon  was  excited  to  tmsuceuuy 
Archagathus,  grandson  ofAgathocles,  whom  he  designed  to  defeat  of  the  succession,  in  fayo»'^^\  P*  r,r  t-ntJ.J^ 
Agathocles.  Before  his  death,  he  restored  the  democracy  to  the  peoijle.  It  is  observable  that  jusnn,  or  lainvr 
Trogus,  and  Diodorus,  disagree  in  all  the  material  parts  of  this  tyrant's  historv.    _  t  Justin,  i. .  x  .    .    . 

X  A.M.  3727.    A.  earth.  569.    Rome,  471.    Aut.  J.  C.  277.    Polyb.  1.  n^.  p.  2^0.  E'l>  •  ^ronoT. 
5  Justin.  1.  xviii.  c.  2.  H  ^"°' 
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sistance,  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  his  affairs  called  him  back 
to  Italy,  where  hi?  presence  was  absolutely  necessary.  Nor  was  it  less  so  in  Sicily, 
\rhich^  on  his  departure,  returned  to  the  obedience  of  its  former  masters.  Thus  he 
lost  this  island  with  the  same  rapidity  that  he  had  won  it.  As  he  was  embarking 
turning  his  eyes  back  to  Sicily;  JVIiat  a  fine  field  of  battle,^  said  he  to  those  about 
him,  &  we  leave  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans!\  His  prediction  was  soon  verified. 
After  his  departure,  the  chief  magistracy  of  Syracuse  was  conferred  on  Hiero, 
who  afterwards  obtained  the  name  and  dignity  of  kin^,  by  the  united  suffrages  of 
the  citizens,  so  greatly  had  his  government  pleased.  He  was  appointed  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  obtained  several  advantages  over  them.  But 
now  a  common  interest  reunited  them  against  a  new  enemy,  Avho  began  to  appear  in 
Sicily,  and  justly  alarmed  both;  these  were  the  Romans,  who  having  crushed  all  the 
enemies  who  had  hitherto  exercised  their  arms  in  Italy  itself,  were  now  powerful 
enough  to  carry  them  out  of  it;  and  to  lay  thi^oundation  of  that  vast  power  there, 
to  which  they  afterwards  attained,  and  of  which  it  was  probable  they  had  even  then 
formed  the  design.  Sicily  lay  too  commodious  for  them,  not  to  form  a  resolution  of 
establishing  themselvess  in  it.  They  therefore  eagerly  snatched  this  opportunity  for 
crossing  into  it,  which  caused  the  rupture  between  them  and  the  Carthaginians,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  first  Punic  war.  This  I  shall  treat  of  more  at  large  by  relating  the 
causes  of  that  war. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CARTHAGE,  FROM  THE  FIRST  PDNIO  WAR 

TO  ITS  DESTRUCTION. 

The  plan  which  I  have  laid  down,  does  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  an  exact  detail 
of  the  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  since  that  relates  rather  to  the  Roman 
history,  which  I  shall  only  transiently  and  occasionally  touch  upon.  My  business  is 
to  relate  such  facts  only  as  may  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  republic,  whose 
liistory  lies  before  me;  by  confining  myself  to  those  particulars  which  relate  chiefly  to 
the  Carthaginians,  such  as  their  transactions  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Africa,  which'are 
sufficiently  extensive. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  from  the  first  Punic  war  to  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  a 
hundred  and  eighteen  years  elapsed.  This  whole  time  may  be  divided  into  five  parts 
or  intervals. 

I.  The  first  Punic  war  lasted  twenty-four  years.  24 

II.  The  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Punic  war  is  also  twenty-four  >  c)a 

years.  ( ^^ 

III.  The  second  Punic  war  took  up  seventeen  years.  17 

^^*  J^^  interval  between  the  second  and  third,  is  forty-nine  years.  49 

V.  The  third  Punic  war,  terminated  by  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  continued  >    . 

but  four  years  and  some  months.  .         5 

^  118 

ARTICLE   I. — THE   FIRST   PUNIC  WAR. 

The  first  Punic  war  arose  from  the  following  cause.  Some  Campanian  soldiers  in 
the  service  of  Agathocles,  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  having  entered  as  friends  into  Messina, 
they  soon  after  murdered  part  of  the  townsmen,  drove  out  the  rest,  married  their 
wives,  seized  their  effects,  and  remained  sole  masters  of  that  important  city.f  They 
then  assumed  the  name  of  Mamertines.  In  imitation  of  them,  and  by  their  assist- 
ance, a  Roman  legion  treated  in  the  same  cruel  manner  the  city  of  Rhegium,  lying  di- 
rectly opposite  to  Messina,  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  strait.  These  two  perfidious  cities, 
^pporting  one  another,  became  at  last  formidable  to  their  neighbours;  and  especially 
Messma,  which,  bemg  very  powerilil,  gave  great  umbrage  and  uneasiness  both  to 

*>N'      '     ,    ;  T     .^       „         .    -     *  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  398. 

Tn^S-trQ^M  '°^r"'/'#o'.^*^^''  ?'"*  ""  '1*-''='"'''?  ^=cK:.lTrexv.  The  Greek  expi-ession  is  beautiful; 
Jn.«^,,i^  ^^  was  a  kind  of  Palaestra,  where  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  exercised  themselves  in  war,  and  for 
w^U^'lif^^^  ^°  ^i.^^^*"®  ^^"^  °^  wrestlers  with  each  other.  The  English  language,  as  well  as  the  French 
BM  no  word  to  express  the  Greek  term.  '^  o     o  f 

tA.M»8ra4.   X,  earth.  566.    A.  Rome,  468.    Ant  J.  C.  280.   Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  8.  Edit.  GronoT, 
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the  Syracusans  and  Carthaginians,  who  possessed  one  part  of  Sicily.  After  tlie  Ro- 
mans had  got  rid  of  the  enemies  tliey  had  so  long  contended  witli,  and  particularly 
of  Pyrrhus,  they  began  to  think  it  time  to  call  their  citizens  to  account,  who  had 
settled  themselves  near  two  years  at  Rliegium,  in  so  cruel  and  treacherous  a  man- 
ner. Accordingly  tliey  took  tlie  city,  and  killed  in  the  attack,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  armed  with  despair,  had  fought  to  the  last  gasp:  three  hundred 
only  were  left,  who  were  carried  to  Rome,  whipped,  and  then  publicly  beheaded  in 
the  forum.  The  view  which  the  Romans  had  in  making  this  bloody  execution,  was, 
to  prove  to  their  allies  their  own  sincerity  and  innocence.  Rhegium  was  immediate- 
ly restored  to  its  lawful  possessors.  The  Mamertines,  who  were  considerably  weak- 
ened, as  well  by  the  ruin  of  their  confederate  city,  as  by  the  losses  sustained  from 
the  Syi-acusans,  who  had  lately  placed  Hiero  at  their  head,  thought  it  time  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  safety.  But  divisions  arising  among  them,  one  part  surrendered 
the  citadel  to  the  Carthaginians,  while  the  other  called  in  the  Romans  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  resolved  to  put  them  in  possession  of  their  city. 

The  affair  was  debated  in  the  Roman  senate,  where,  being  considered  in  all  its 
lights,  it  appeared  to  have  some  difficulties.*  On  one  hand,  it  was  thought  base,  and 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  Roman  virtue,  for  them  to  undertake  openly  the  defence 
of  traitors,  whose  perfidy  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Rhegians,  whom 
the  Romans  had  recently  punished  with  so  exemplary  a  severity.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians, 
who,  not  satisfied  with  their  conquests  in  Africa  and  Spain,  had  also  made  them- 
.  selves  masters  of  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  Sardinian  and  Hetrurian  seas;  and 
would  certainly  get  all  Sicily  into  their  hands,  if  they  should  be  suffered  to  possess 
themselves  of  Messina.  From  thence  into  Italy  the  passage  was  very  short;  and  it 
was  in  some  manner  to  invite  an  enemy  to  come  over,  to  leave  the  entrance  open. 
These  reasons,  though  so  strong,  could  not  prevail  with  the  senate  to  declare  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Mamertines;  and  accordingly,  motives  of  honour  and  justice  prevailed 
over  those  of  interest  and  policy.  But  the  people  were  not  so  scrupulous;  for,  in  an 
assembly  held  on  this  subject,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Mamertines  should  be  assisted.f 
The  consul  Appius  Claudius  immediately  set  forward  with  his  army,  and  boldly 
crossed  the  strait,  after  he  had,  by  an  ingenious  stratagem,  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
the  Carthaginian  general.  The  Carthaginians,  partly  by  art  and  partly  by  force, 
were  driven  out  of  the  citadel;  and  the  city  was  surrendered  immediately  to  the  con- 
sul. The  Carthaginians  hanged  their  general,  for  having  given  up  the  citadel  in  so 
cowardly  a  manner,  and  prepared  to  besiege  the  town  with  all  their  forces.  Hiero 
joined  them  with  his  own.  But  the  consul  having  defeated  them  separately,  raised 
the  sie^e,  and  laid  waste  at  pleasure  the  neighbouring  country,  the  enemy  not  dar- 
ing to  lace  him.     This  was  the  first  expedition  which  the  Romans  made  out  of  Italy. 

It  is  doubted,  whether  the  motives  wliich  prompted  the  Romans  to  undertake  this 
expedition  were  very  upright,  and  exactly  conformable  to  the  rules  of  strict  justice.^ 
Be  this  as  it  may,  their  passage  into  Sicily,  and  the  succour  they  gave  to  the  inhabit- 
anis  of  Messina,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  steps  by  which  they  ascended  to 
that  height  of  glory  and  grandeur  they  afterwards  attained. 

Hiero  having  reconciled  himself  to  the  Romans,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
them,  the  Carthaginians  bent  all  their  thoughts  on  Sicily,  and  sent  numerous  afraies 
into  that  island.§  Agrigentum  was  their  depot  of  arms,  which  being  attacked  by 
the  Romans,  was  won  by  them,  after  they  had  besieged  it  seven  months,  and  gained 
one  battle.  1 1 

Notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  this  victory,  and  the  conquest  of  so  important 
a  city,  the  Roman's  were  sensible,  that  while  the  Carthaginians  should  continue  mas- 
ters at  sea,  the  maritime  places  in  the  island  would  alw^ays  side  with  them,  and  put 
it  out  of  their  power  ever  to  drive  them  out  of  Sicily.^  Besides,  they  saw  with 
reluctance  Africa  enjoy  a  profound  tranquillity,  at  a  time  that  Italy  was  infested  by 
the  frequent  incursions  of  its  enemies.  They  now  first  formed  the  design  of  having 
a  fleet,  and  of  disputing  the  empire  of  the  sea  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  under- 
taking was  bold,  and  in  outward  appearance  rash,  but  evinces  the  courage  and  gran- 
deur of  the  R'.man  genius.     The  Romans  were  not  then  possessed  of  a  single  vessel, 

♦  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.|12— 15.    Edit.  Gronov. 
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which  they  could  call  their  own:  and  the  ships  which  had  transported  their  forces 
into  Sicily  had  heen  borrowed  of  their  neighbours.  They  were  unexperienced  in 
sea  affairs,  had  no  carpenters  acquainted  with  the  building  of  ships,  and  knew  nothincr 
of  the  shape  of  the  quinqueremes,  or  galleys,  with  live  benches  of  oars,  in  which  the 
chief  streno-th  of  fleets  at  that  time  consisted;  but  happily,  the  year  before,  one  had 
been  taken  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Avhich  served  them  as  a  model.  They  therefore 
applied  themselves  with  ardour  and  incredible  industry  to  the  building  of  ships  in  the 
same  form;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  got  together  a  set  of  rowers,  who  were  taught 
an  exercise  and  discipline  utterly  unknown  to  them  before,  in  the  following  manner. 
Benches  were  made,  on  the  shore,  in  the  same  order  and  fashion  with  those  of  gal- 
leys. The  rowers  were  seated  on  these  benches,  and  tauglit,  as  if  they  had  been 
furnished  with  oars,  to  throw  themselves  backwards  with  their  arms  drawn  to  their 
breasts;  and  then  to  throw  their  bodies  and  arms  forward  in  one  regular  motion, 
the  instant  their  commanding  officer  gave  the  signal.  In  two  months,  one  hundred 
galleys  of  five  benches  of  oars,  and  twenty  galleys  of  three  benches  were  built; 
and  all;er  some  time  had  been  spent  in  exercising  the  rowers  on  ship-board,  the 
fiect  put  to  seaj  and  went  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  The  consul  DuiUius  had  the  com- 
mand of  it. 

The  Romans  coming  up  with  the  Carthaginians  near  the  coast  of  Myle,  they  pre- 
pared for  an  engagement.*  As  the  Roman  galleys,  by  their  being  clumsily  and  has- 
tily built,  were  neither  very  nimble  nor  easy  to  work,  this  inconvenience  was  sup-, 
plied  by  a  machine  invented  for  tliis  occasion,  and  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Corvus,t  crow  or  crane,  by  help  of  which  they  grappled  the  enemy's  ships, 
boarded  them,  and  immediately  came  to  close  engagement.  The  signal  for  fighting 
was  given.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  sail,  under  the 
command  of  Hannibal.]:  He  himself  w^as  on  board  a  galley  of  seven  benches  of 
oars,  which  had  once  belonged  to  Pyrrhus.  The  Carthaginians,  highly  despising 
enemies  who  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  sea  affairs,  imagined  that  their  very 
appearance  would  put  them  to  flight,  and  therefore  came  forward  boldly,  with  Httle 
expectation  of  fighting,  but  firmly  imagining  they  should  reap  th6  spoils,  which  they 
had  already  devoured  with  their  eyes.  They  were  nevertheless  a  little  surprised  at 
the  sight  of  the  above-mentioned  engines,  raised  on  the  prow  of  every  one  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  which  was  entirely  new  to  them.  But  their  astonishment  in- 
creased, when  they  saw  those  encrines  drop  down  at  once;  and  being  thrown  forcibly 
into  tlieir  vessels,  grappled  them  in  spite  of  all  resistance.  This  changed  the  form 
of  the  action,  and  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  come  to  close  engagement  with  their 
enemies,  as  thouo;h  they  had  fought  them  on  land.  They  soon  were  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  attack  ot  the  Roman  vessels,  upon  wdiich  a  horrible  slaughter  ensued;  and 
the  Carthaginians  lost  fourscore  vessels,  among  which  was  the  admiral's  galley,  he 
hirnself  escaping  with  difficulty  in  a  small  boat. 

So  considerable  and  unexpected  a  victory  raised  the  courage  of  the  Romans,  and 
seemed  to  redouble  their  vigour  for  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Extraordinary  hp- 
nours  were  bestowed  on  the  consul  DuiUius,  who  was  the  first  Roman  that  had  a 
naval  triumph  decreed  him.  Besides  which,  a  rostral  pillar  was  erected  to  his  honour, 
with  a  noble  inscription;  which  pillar  is  yet  standing  in  Rome.§ 

During  the  two  f()llovving  years,  the  Romans  grew  insensibly  stronger  at  sea,  by 
their  gaining  several  naval  victories.|l  But  these  were  considered  by^them  only  .as 
essays  preparatoiy  to  the  great  design  they  meditated  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa, 
and  of  combating  the  Carihagiuians  in  their  own  country.  There  was  nothino-  the 
latter  dreaded  more;  and  to  divert  so  dang-erous  a  blow,  they  resolved  to  fight  the 
enemy,  whatever  might  be  tlie  consequence. 

The  Roman^s  had  elected  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  and  L.  Manlius,  consuls  for  this 
year.H  Their  fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  on  board  of  which 
were  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  each  vessel  liaviug  three  hundred  rowers, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers.  That  of  the  Carthag-inians,  commanded  by 
Hanno  and  Hamilear,  liad  twenty  vessels  more  than  the  Romans,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  men  in  proportion.  The  two  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near  Ecnomus 
in  Sicily.  No  man  could  behold  two  such  nn-rriidable  navies,  or  be  a  spectator  of  the 
extraordinary  preparations  they  made  for  fighting,  without  being  under  some  con- 

t^A.  M.  3745.     A.  Romp,  439.     Pi.lyb.  1.  i.  p.  22.  t  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  31. 

X  A  diffii-f-nt  ])trs')ii  from  ihe  j^veat  Hannibal. 

$  These  pijlai-s  were  called  rostratte,  froin  th-;  l>tiiks  of  ships  with  which  th^v  were  adorned;  rostra. 

II  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  24.  ^A.  M.3740.    A.  Ronjc,4^:»^.     Poi'yb.  1.  i.  p.  24. 
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cern,  on  seeing  tlic  danirer  which  menaced  two  of  tlie  most  powerful  states  in  the 
world.  As  the  courage  on  both  sides  was  equal,  and  no  great  disparity  in  their  for- 
ces, the  fight- was  obstinate,  and  the  victory  long  doubtful;  but  at  last  the  Cartha- 
ginians Avere  oveccoine.  More  than  sixty  of  their, ships  Avere  taken  by  the  enemy, 
and  thirty  sunk.  The  Romans  lost  twenty-four,  not  one  of  which  was  taken  by  the 
Carthai2:inians. 

The  li'uit  of  this  victory,  as  the  Romans  had  designed  it,  was  their  sailing  to  Afri.- 
ca  after  havino-  refitted  their  ships,  and  provided  them  with  all  necessaries  for  car- 
rvino"  on  a  long  war  in  a  foreign  country.*  They  landed  happily  in  Africa,  and 
beo-aii  the  war  l^y  taking  a  tOAvn  called  Clypea,  which  had  a  commodious  haven. 
From  thence,  after  having  sent  an  express  to  Rome,  to  give  advice  of  iheir  landing, 
and  to  receive  orders  from  the  senate,  they  overran  the  open  country,  in  which 
tliey  made  terrible  havoc;  bringing  away  whole  flocks  of  cattle,  and  twenty  thousand 

prisoners. 

The  express  returned  in  the  mean  time  with  the  orders  ot  the  senate;  which 
were  that  Regulus  should  continue  to  command  the  armies  in  Africa,  with  the  title 
of  proconsul;  and  that  his  colleague  should  return  w^ith  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  and 
the  forces;  leaving  Regulus  only  forty  vessels,  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  five  hun- 
dred horse.t  Their  leaving  the  latter  w4th  so  few  ships  and  troops,  was  a  visible 
renunciation  of  the  advantages  Avhich  might  have  been  expected  tirom  the  descent 

upon  Africa.  i    i  •,.  •        pt.        , 

The  people  at  Rome  depended  greatly  on  the  courage  and  abilities  ot  Regulus;  and 
their  joy  was  universal,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  continued  in  the  command 
in  Africa;  but  he  alone  Avas  afilicted  on  that  account.^  When  new^s  Avas  brought 
him  of  it'  he  AATote  to  Rome,  and  requested,  in  the  strongest  terrns,  that  he  might 
be  allovA-ed  to  resign.  His  chief  reason  Avas,  that  the  death  of  the  farmer  who  rented 
his  o-rounds,  having  given  one  of  his  hirelings  an  opportunity  of  carrying  ofl'  all  the^ 
implements  of  tillage,  his  presence  was  necessary  ibr  taking  care  of  his  little  spot  of 
ground,  but  seven  acres,  which  Avas  all  the  property  his  family  possessed.  But  the 
senate  undertook  to  have  his  lands  cultivated  at  the  public  expense;  to  maintain  his 
wife  and  children;  and  to  indemnify  him  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  the  robbery 
of  his  hireUng.  Thrice  hsppy  age  !  in  which  poA'erty  was  thus  had  in  honour,  and 
Avas  united  Avith  the  most  rare  and  uncommon  merit,  and  the  highest  employments 
of  the  state !  Reo-ulus,  thus  Ireed  from  his  domestic  cares,  bent  his  Avhole  thoughts  on 
discharging  tlie  duty  of  a  general.  ^  '        ^ 

After^taking  several  castles,  he  laid  siege  to  Adis,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of 
the  country.§^  The  Carthaginians,  exasperated  at  seeing  their  enemies  thus  laying 
Avaste  their  lands  at  pleasure,  at  last  took  the  field,  and  marched  against  them  to  tbrce 
them  to  raise  the  siege.  With  this  vieAV,  they  posted  t4iemselA-es  on  a  hill,  Avhich  over- 
looked the  Roman  camp,  and  Avascon\^enient  for  annoying  the  enemy;  but  at  the  same 
time,  by  its  situation,  useless  to  one  part  of  their  array;  for  the  strength  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians lay  chiefly  in  their  horses  and  elephants,  Avhich  are  of  no  service  but  in  plains. 
Reffulas  did  not  giA-e  them  an  opportunity  of  descending  from  the  hill,  but  taking  ad- 
vantao-e  of  this  essential  mistake  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  M\  upon  them  in 
this  post;  and  after  meeting  Avith  a  feeble  resistance,  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  plun- 
dered their  camp,  and  laid  Avaste  the  adjacent  countries.  Then,  having  taken  Tunis,!] 
an  important  city,  and  Avhich  brought  him  near  Carthage,  he  made  his  army  encamp 

there. 

The  enemy  AA'ere  in  the  utmost  alarm.  All  things  had  succeeded  ill  AAnth  them; 
their  forces  had  been  defeated  by  sea  and  land,  and  upAA-ards  of  tAvo -hundred  toAvns 
had  surrendered  to  the  conqueror,     Besides,  the  Numidians  made  greater  havoc  in 

*  Polyb.  l.i.  p.  30.  tA.  M.  3750.     A.Eonie,  4P4. 

t  Val.  Max.  I.  iv.  c.  4.  §  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  31—36, 

11  In  the  interval  between  tlie  departure  of  Manliusand  the  taking  of  Tunis,  we  are  to  place  the  Tnemorable  com- 
bat of  Regulus  and  his  whole  army,  with  a  serpent  of  so  prodigious  a  size,  that  the  fabulous  one  ol  Cadnius  is 
hardly  comparable  to  it.  The  story  of  this  serp..nt  was  elegantly  written  bj;  Livy,  but  it  is  now  lost.  Valeiius 
Waximus   however,  partly  repairs  that  loss;  and,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  hist  book,  gives  us  this  account  of  this 


in  Tne  wiue  caverns  Ol  iia  ucu^,  aim  ■■■tt..j  jjic^^^.. ->^  "^"...  ...  w.^ -,^ ■« -  ot  i„,,t    Vi\\\.A  :* 

ti-able  to  darts,  and  it  was  with  repeated  endeavours,  thai  stones,  slung  from  military  engines,  at  last  Kiiiea  it. 
TheseiTjent  then  exhibited  a  sight  that  was  more  terrible  to  the  Roman  cohorts  and  legions,  than  even  Carthage 
itself.  The  streams  of  the  river  were  dyed  with  its  blood,  and  the  stench  of  its  putnfied  carcase  infecting  the 
adjacent  countiT,  the  Roman  army  was  foiced  to  decamp.  lu  skin .  one  hundred  and  twenty  leet  long,  was  sent 
to  Rome;  and,  if  Pliny  may  be  ciediied,  was  to  be  seen,  together  with  ihe  jaw-bone  of  the  same  monster,  in  the 
iKraple,  where  they  were  fii  si  deposited,  as  late  as  the  ^'umanuiie  war. 
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their  territories  than  eveu  the  Romans.  They  expected  every  moment  to  see  their 
capital  besieged.  And  their  affliction  was  increased  by  the  concourse  of  peasants, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  who  flocked  from  all  parts  to  Carthage  for  safety; 
which  gave  them  melancholy  apprehensions  of  a  famine  in  case  of  a  siege,  Regulus, 
afraid  of  having  the  glory  of  his  victories  torn  from  him  by  a  successor,  made  some 
proposal  of  an  accommodation  to  the  vanquished  enemy;  but  the  conditions  appeared 
so  hard  that  they  would  not  listen  to  them.  As  he  did  not  doubt  his  being  soon  master 
of  Carthage,  he  would  not  abate  any  thing  in  his  demands;  but  by  an  infatuation  which 
is  almost  inseparable  from  great  and  unexpected  success,  he  treated  them  with  haugh- 
tiness, and  pretended,  that  every  thing  he  suflered  them  to  possess  ought  to  be  esteem- 
ed a  favour,  with  this  farther  insult.  That  they  ought  either  to  overcome  like  brave 
men;  or  learn  to  submit  to  the  victor*  So  harsh  and  disdainful  a  treatment  only  fired 
their  resentment,  and  made  them  resolve  rather  to  die  sword  in  hand,  than  to  do  any 
thing  which  might  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  Carthage. 

Reduced  to  this  fatal  extremity,  they  received,  in  the  happiest  juncture  a  reinforce- 
ment of  auxiliary  troops,  out  of  Greece,  with  Xanthippus  the  Lacedsemonian  at  their 
head,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  discipline  of  Sparta,  and  learned  the  art  of  war  in 
that  renowned  and  excellent  school.  When  he  had  heard  the  circumstances  of  the  last 
battle,  which  were  told  him  at  his  request;  had  clearly  discerned  the  occasion  of  its  being 
lost,  and  perfectly  informed  himself  of  the  strength  ofCarthage,he  declared  publicly,and 
repeated  it  often  in  the  hearing  of  the  rest  of  the  officers,'^that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Car- 
thaginians were  owing  entirely  to  the  incapacity  of  their  generals.  These  discourses 
came  at  last  to  the  ear  of  the  public  council:  the  members  of  it  were  struck  with  them, 
and  they  requested  the  favour  of  seeing  and  talking  with  him.  He  then  corroborated 
his  opinion  with  such  strong  and  convincing  reasons,  that  the  oversights  committed 
by  the  generals  were  visible  to  every  one;  and  he  proved  as  clearly  to  the  council,  that, 
by  a  conduct  opposite  to  the  former,  they  would  not  only  secure  their  dominions,  but 
drive  the  enemy  out  of  them.  This  speech  revived  the  courage  and  hopes  of  the 
Carthaginians;  and  Xanthippus  was  entreated,  and  hi  some  measure  forced,  to  accept 
the  command  of  the  army.  When  the  Carthaginians  saw,  in  his  exercising  of  their 
forces  near  the  city,  the  manner  in  which  he  drew  them  up  in  order  of  battle,  made 
them  advance  or  retreat  on  the  first  signal,  file  ofl'with  order  and  expedition;  in  a  word, 
perform  all  the  evolutions  and  movements  of  the  mihtary  art;  they  were  struck  with 
atsonishment,  and  owned  that  the  ablest  generals  which  Carthage  had  hitherto  pro- 
duced knew  nothing  in  comparison  of  Xanthippus. 

The  officers,  soldiers,  and  every  one,  Avere  lost  in  admiration;  and  what  is  very  un- 
common, jealousy  gave  no  alloy  to  it;  the  fear  of  the  present  danger,  and  the  love  of 
their  country,  stifling,  without  doubt,  all  other  sentiments.  The  gloomy  consternation, 
which  had  before  seized  the  whole  army,  was  succeeded  by  joy  and  alacrity.  The  sol- 
diers were  urgent  to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  in  the  firm  assurance,  as  they  said,  of 
being  victorious  under  their  new  leader,  and  of  obliterating  the  disgrace  of  former  de- 
feats. Xanthippus  did  not  suffer  their  ardour  to  cool  and  the  the  sight  of  the  enemy 
only  inflamed  it. 

When  he  had  approached,  within  a  little  more  than  twelve  hundred  paces  of  them, 
he  thought  proper  to  call  a  council  of  war,  in  order  to  show  a  respect  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian generals  by  consulting  them,  All  unanimously  joined  opinion  with  him,  upon 
which  they  resolved  to  givelhe  enemy  battle  the  following  day. 

The  Carthaginian  army  was  composed  of  twelve  thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse, 
and  about  a  hundred  elephants.  That  of  the  Romans,  as  near  as  may  be  guessed 
from  what  goes  before,  for  Polybius  gives  no  determinate  number,  consisted  of  fifteen 
thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse. 

It  must  liave  been  a  noble  sight  to  see  two  armies,  not  overcharged  with  numbers, 
but  compr)sed  of  brave  soldiers,  and  commanded  by  very  able  generals,  engaged  in 
battle.  Jn  those  tumultuous  fights,  where  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  are  engaged 
on  both  sides,  confusion  is  inevitable;  and  it  is  difficult,  amidst  a  thousand  events, 
where  chance  generally  seems  to  have  greater  share  than  counsel  to  discover  the 
true  merit  of  commanders,  and  the  real  causes  of  victory.  But  in  such  engagements 
as  this  before  us,  nothing  escapes  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  for  he  clearly  sees  the 
disposition  of  the  two  armies,  imagines  he  almost  hears  the  orders  given  out  by  the 
generals,  follows  all  the  movements  of  the  army,  discovers  plainly  the  faults  on  both 

•  Airrif  «/-»5is  9  f«x»v  9  t'/xnf  ToTf  w^if«x«<'"'i'.— Diod.  Eclog.  I.  xxiii.  c.  10. 
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sides,  and  is  thereby  qualified  to  determine,  tvith  certainty,  the  causes  to  which  tlie 
victory  or  defeat  is  owing.  The  success  of  this  battle,  however  inconsiderable  it  may 
appear,  from  the  small  number  of  the  combatants,  was  nevertheless  to  decide  the 
fate  of  Carthage. 

The  disposition  of  both  armies  was  as  follows.  Xan^hippus  drew  all  his  ele])hants 
in  front.  Behind  these,  at  some  distance,  he  placed  the  Carthaginian  infantry  in  one 
body  or  phalanx.  The  foreign  troops  in  the  Carthaginian  service  were  posted,  one 
part  of  them  on  the  right,  between  the  phalanx  and  the  horse,  and  the  other,  com- 
posed of  light-armed  soldiers,  in  platoons,  at  the  head  of  the  two  wings  of  the  cavalry. 

On  the  side  of  the  Romans,  as  they  apprehended  the  elephants  most,  Regulus,  to 
provide  against  them,  posted  his  light-armed  soldiers,  on  a  line,  in  the  front  of  the 
legions.  In  the  rear  of  these  he  placed  the  cohorts,  one  behind  another,  and  the 
horse  on  the  wings.  In  thus  straitening  the  front  of  his  main  battle,  to  give  it  more 
depth,  he  indeed  took  a  just  precaution,  says  Polybius,  against  the  elephants,  but 
he  did  not  provide  for  the  inequality  of  his  cavalry,  which  was  much  inferior  in  num- 
bers to  that  of  the  enemy. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up,  waited  only  for  the  signal.  Xanthippus  or- 
dered the  elephants  to  advance,  to  break  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  commanded 
the  two  w^ings  of  the  cavalry  to  charge  the  Romans  in  flank.  At  the  same  time,  the 
latter,  clashing  their  arms,  and  shouting  after  the  manner  of  their  country,  advanced 
against  the  enemy.  Their  cavalry  did  not  stand  the  onset  long,  it  being  so  much  infe 
rior  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  infantry  of  the  left  wing,  to  avoid  the  at- 
tacks of  the  elephants,  and  show  how  little  they  feared  the  mercenaries  who  formed 
the  enemy's  right  wing,  attacks  it,  puts  it  to  flight,  and  pursues  it  to  the  camp.  Those 
in  the  first  ranks,  who  were  opposed  to  the  elephants,  were  broken  and  trodden  un- 
der foot,  after  fighting  valiantly;  and  the  rest  of  the  main  body  stood  firm  for  some- 
time, by  reason  of  its  great  depth.  But  the  rear,  being  attacked  in  flank  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  and  obliged  to  face  about  and  receive  it,  and  those  who  had  broken  throuo-h 
the  elephants,  met  the  phalanx  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  had  not  yet  eno-ao-ed, 
and  which  received  them  in  good  order,  the  Romans  were  routed  on  all  sides,  and 
entirely  defeated.  The  greatest  part  of  them  were  crushed  to  death  by  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  elephants;  and  the  remainder,  standing  in  thek  ranks,  were  shot 
through  and  through  with  arrows  from  the  enemy's  horse.  Only  a  small  number  fled, 
and  as  they  were  in  an  open  country,  the  horse  and  elephants  killed  a  great  part  of 
them.  Five  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  who  went  off"  with  Regulus,  were  taken  pri- 
soners with  him.  The  Carthaginians  lost,  in  this  battle,  eight  hundred  mercenaries, 
who  were  opposed  to  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans;  and  of  the  latter  only  two  thou- 
sand escaped,  who,  by  their  pursuing  the  enemy's  right  wing,  had  drawn  themselves 
out  of  the  engagement.  All  the  rest,  Ruo;ulus  and  those  who  were  taken  with  him 
excepted,  were  left  dead  in  the  field.  The  two  thousand  who  had  escaped  the 
slaughter  retired  to  Clypea,  and  were  saved  in  an  almost  miraculous  manner. 

The  Carthaginians,  after  having  stripped  the  dead,  entered  Carthage  in  triumph, 
dragging  after  them  the  unfortunate  Regulus,  and  five  hundred  prisoners.  Their  joy 
was  so  much  the  greater,  as,  but  a  very  few  days  before,  they  had  seen  themselves 
upon  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  crowded  the  temples, 
to  return  thanks  to  the  gods;  and  several  days  were  devoted  wholly  to  festivities  and 
rejoicings. 

Xanthippus,  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  this  happy  change,  had  the  wisdom 
to  withdraw  shortly  after,  from  the  apprehension  lest  his  glory,  which  had  hitherto 
been  unsullied,  might,  after  this  first  blaze,  insensibly  fade  away,  and  leave  him  ex- 
posed to  the  darts  of  envy  and  calumny,  which  are  always  dangerous,  but  most  in  a 
foreign  country,  when  a  man  stands  alone,  unsupported  by  friends,  relations,  or  any 
other  succour. 

Polybius  tells  us,  that  Xanthippus's  departure  was  related  in  a  different  manner,  and 
he  promises  to  take  notice  of  it  in  another  place,  but  that  part  of  his  history  has  not 
come  down  to  us.  We  read  in  Appian,*  that  the  Carthaginians,  excited  by  a  mean 
and  detestable  jealousy  of  XantWppus's  glory,  and  unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  that 
they  should  stand  indebted  to  Sparta  for  their  safety,  upon  pretence  of  conduct- 
ing him  and  his  attendants  back  with  honour  to  his  own  country,  with  a  numerous 
convoy  of  ships,  gave  private  orders  to  have  them  all  put  to  death  in  their  passage; 

*  De  BelL  Piui.  p.  30. 
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as  if,  with  him,  they  could  have  buried  in  the  waves  for  ever  the  memory  of  his  ser- 
vices, and  their  horrid  ino-ratitude  to  him.* 

This  battle  savs  Polvbius,t  though  not  so  considerable  as  many  others,  may  yet 
furnish  verv  salutary  instructions;  which,  adds  that  author^  is  the  greatest  benefit 
tJiat  can  beVeaped  from  the  study  of  history. 

First,  should  any  man  promise  himself  permanent  good  fortune,  after  he  has  con- 
sidered the  fate  ol^  Regulus?  That  general,  insolent  with  victory,  inexorable  to  the 
conquered,  and  deaf  to  all  their  remonstrances,  saw  himself  a  few  days  after  van- 
quished hv  them,  and  made  their  prisoner.  Hannibal  suggested  the  same  reflection' 
to  Scipio,'  when  he  exhorted  him  not  to  be  dazzled  with  the  success  of  his  arms. 
Reiruhis,  saitl  he,  would  have  been  recorded  among  the  few  instances  of  valour  and 
felicity,  had  he,  after  the  victory  obtained  in  this  very  country,  granted  our  fathers 
tlie  peace  which  they  sued  for.  But,  putting  no  bounds  to  his  ambition  and  the  inso- 
lence of  success,  the  greater  his  prosperity,  the  more  ignominious  was  his  fall.| 

In  the  second  place,  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  Euripides  is  here  seen  in  its  full 
extent,  That  one  wise  head  is  worth  a  great  many  hands.§  A  single  man  here  changes 
the  whole  ti^ce  of  affairs.  On  one  hand,  he  defeats  troops  which  were  thought  in- 
vincible; on  the  other,  he  revives  the  courage  of  a  city,  and  an  army,  whom  he  had 
found  in  consternation  and  despair. 

Such,  as  Polybius  observes,  is  the  use  which  ought  to  be  made  of  the  study  of  his- 
tory. For  there  being  two  ways  of  acquiring  improvement  and  instruction,  first, 
by  one's  own  experience,  and  secondly,  by  that  of  other  men;  it  is  much  more  wise 
and  useful  to  improve  by  other  men's  miscarriages  than  by  our  own. 

I  return  to  Regulus,  that  I  may  here  finish  what  relates  to  liim;  Polybius,  to  our 
great  disappointment,  taking  no  farther  notice  of  that  general.|| 

After  being  kept  some  years  in  prison,  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  to  propose  an  exchange 
of  prisoners.H  He  had  been  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  that  he  would  return  in  case  he 
proved  unsuccessful.  He  then  acquainted  the  senate  with  the  subject  of  his  voyage; 
and  being  invited  by  them  to  give  his  opinion  freely,  he  answered  that  he  could  no 
longer  do  it  as  a  senator,  having  lost  both  tliis  quality,  and  that  of  a  Roman  citizen, 

*  Tliis  perfidious  action,  as  it  is  related  by  Applan,  may  possiblybe  true,  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  cisrtainly  a  cruel  and  treacherous  people.  But  if  it  be  fact,  one  would  wonder  why 
Polybius  should  reserve  for  another  occTsion,  the  relation  of  an  incident. which  comes  in  most  properly  liere,  as  it 
finishes  at  once  the  character  and  life  of  Xanthippus.  His  silence  therefore  in  this  place,  makes  me  think  that  he 
intended  to  bring  Xcnthippus  again  upon  the  stage,  and  to  exliibit  him  to  the  reader  in  a  different  light  from  that 
in  which  he  is  placed  by  Appian.  To  this  let  me  add,  thut  it  showed  no  great  depth  of  ])olicy  in  the  Carthagini- 
ans, to  take  this  method  of  di  spatching  him,  when  so  many  others  offered,  whicli  were  less  liabfe  to  censure.  In 
this  scheme  formed  for  his  destruction,  not  only  himself,  but  all  his  followers,  were  to  be  murdered,  without  the 
pretence  of  even  a  storm,  or  loss  of  one  single  Carthaginiin,  to  cover  or  excuse  the  perpetration  of  so  horrid  a 
crime.  t  Lib.  i.  p.  36, 37.  ... 

t  Inter  pauca  felicitatis  virtu tisque  exempla,  M.  Atilius  quondam  in  hac  eadem  terra  fuisset,  si  victor  pacem 
petentibus  dcdisset  patribus  nostris.  St-d  non  statuendo  tandem  felicitati  modum,  nee  cohibendo  efferentem  se 
foriunam,  quanto  altius  elatus  erat,  eofoedius  corruit.— Liv.  1.  XXX.  n.  30. 

§'ii;  tv  c-'j^fov  il'.ii'Kiv/j-x.  Txj  ttoK'/.-'q  yji(a.^  vr/.x.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  in  this  place,  as  it 
was  forgotten  before,  of  a  mistake  of  the  learned  Cassubon,  in  his  translation  of  a  passage  of  Polybius,  concern- 
ing Xanthippus.  The  passage  is  this, 'El'  d?  >'-ai  5:M'0t-^cii'  tiv»  Aay.soa.t^6viov  xvSpx,  ry:c:  Ax-/.'j'viy.y,^  y.yjiyyjg 
//..T.-x/zixa,  y.y.i  Tgi^y,v  Iv  tci;  rT-o^.£y.i/.oiV  t%oi/Ts!  (ru/-'.,'-i:Teov  which  IS  thus  rendered  by  Caipubon:  In  quels 
[miliiibus  8C.  Giiecia  allatis]  Xanthippus  quidam  fuit  Laceilffimonius,  virdisciplina,  Laconica  imbutas,  et  qui  rei 
niilitaiis  usiim  mediocrem  habebat.  Whereas,  agreeably  with  the  whole  character  and  conduct  of  Xanthippus,  I 
lakt.-  tlie sense  cf  the  ])assage  to  be,  a  man  formed  by  the  Spartan  discipline,  and  proportionably  [not  moderately] 
skdled  in  military  affairs. 

II  I  his  silence  of  Polybius  has  prejudiced  a  great  many  learned  men  against  many  of  the  stories  told  of  P^egulus's 
barbaron<  trpatment,  after  he  was  taken  by  the  Cartliaginians.  Mr.  Rollin  speaks  no  farther  of  this  matter,  and 
therefore  I  shall  give  jny  rcadt-r  the  substance  of  what  is  brought  against  the  general  belief  of  the  Roman  writers, 
(as  wellhiitorians  as  iioets,)  and  of  Api)ian,on  this  subj(  ct.  First,  it  is  urgptl  that  Polybius  was  very  sensible  that 
the  story  of  thcst  Ciuelties  was  false;  and  ilierefore,  that  he  might  not  disoblige  the  Homans,  by  contradicting  so 
general  a  Ix-lii f,  lie  chose  rather  to  be  silent  concerning  Regulus  after  he  was  taken  prisoner,  than  to  violate  tlie 
truth  of  historr,  of  which  he  was  so  strict  an  observer.  This  opinion  i«  farther  strengthened,  say  the  adversaries 
of  this  b'lii-f,  by  a  fragment  of  Diodorus,  which  says,  that  the  wife  of  Regulus,  exasperated  at  the  death  of  ber 
Iiusband  at  Caiihagc,  ()Ccasionrd,as  she  imagined, by  barbarous  usage,  persuaded  her  sons  to  revenge  the  fate  of 
tiicir  father  by  the  cruel  tix;ituient  of  two  Cariliaginian  captives,  (thought  to  be  Kostur  and  Hamilcar,)  taken  in 
the  sea-fi'jht  ag;iiiist  Sicily,  after  tliK  misfoitniic  of  Regulus,  and  imt  into  her  hands  for  tlie  redemption  of  her 
hushand.  One  of  these  died  l)y  the  severity  of  liis  iniprisonment;  and  the  other,  by  the  care  of  the  senate,  who 
detested  the  cruelty,  survived,  and  was  restored  to  health.  'I'his  treatment  of  the  captives,  and  the  resentment  of 
the  senate  on  that  account,  firm  a  third  argumentor  presumption  against  the  truth  oftliisstoiy  of  Regulus, which 
is  thusargij-*d:— Heguiiis  dying  in  his  captivity,  by  the  usual  course  of  nature,  his  wife,  thus  frustrated  of  her 
hopes  of  redetriiing  him  by  the  excliange  of  her  captives,  treated  them  with  the  utmost  barbarity,  inconsequence 
of  her  beliefof  the  ill  usage  which  Regulus  had  received.  The  senate  being  angry  with  her  for  it,  to  give  some 
colour  to  her  cruelties,  she  g  veoiit  among  lier  acquaintaiuc  and  kindred,  tiiat  her  husband  died  in  the  way 
generally  lelatecL  'Ibis,  like  all  other  reports,  increased  graduall> ;  and,  from  the  national  liatred  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans,  was  easily  and  generally  believed  by  the  latter.  Ilow  far  this  is  conclusive  against 
the  testimonies  of  two  such  weighty  authors  as  Cicero  and  Seneca,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  poets,)  is  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader. 

1[  A.  M.  3755.  A.  Rome,  499^  Appian  de Bello  Pan.  p.  2,  3.  Cic.  de  Off.  1.  iii.  n.  99, 100.  Aul.  Gel.  1.  vi.  c.  4. 
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from  the  time  tliat  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies;  but  he  did  not  refuse 
to  offer  Ills  thouglits  as  a  private  person.  This  was  a  very  delicate  affair^  Every  one 
was  touched  with  the  misfortunes  of  so  great  a  man.  He  needed  only,  says  Cicero, 
to  have  spoken  one  word,  and  it  would  have  restored  him  to  liis  liberty,  his  estate,, 
his  dis:nity,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  country;  but  that  word  appeared  to  him 
contrary  to  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  state.  He  therefore  plainly  declared  that 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  ought  not  to  be  so  much  as  thought  of;  that  such  an  exam- 
ple would  be  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  republic;  that  citizens,  who  had  so  basely 
surrendered  their  arms  and  persons  to  the  enemy,  were  unworthy  of  the  least  com- 
passion, and  incapable  of  serving  their  country;  that  with  regard  to  himself,  as  he 
was  so  far  advanced  in  years,  his  death  ought  to  be  considered  as  nothino;,  whereas 
they  had  in  their  hands  several  Carthaginian  generals,  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and 
capable  of  doing  their  country  great  services  "lor  many  years.  It  was  with  ditficulty 
that  t!ie  senate  complied  with  so  generous  and  unexampled  a  counsel. 

The  illustrious  exile  therefore  left  Rome,  in  order  to  return  to  Carthage,  lunnoved  either 
with  the  deep  affliction  of  his  friends,  or  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  children,  althouo-h  he 
knew  but  too  well  the  grievous  torments  which  were  prepared  for  him.*  And,  mdeed, 
the  moment  his  enemies  saw  him  returned  v/ithout  having  obtained  the  exchano«e  of 
prisoners,  they  put  him  to  every  kind  of  torture  their  barbarous  cruelty  could  invent. 
They  imprisoned  him  for  a  long  time  in  a  dismal  dungeon,  whence,  after  cuttino-  off 
his  eye-lids,  they  drew  him  at  once  into  the  sun,  when  its  beams  darted  the  strongest 
heat.  They  next  put  him  into  a  kind  of  chest,  stuck  full  of  nails,  whose  points  wound 
ing  him,  did  not  allow  him  a  moment's  ease  either  day  nor  night.  Lastly,  after  hav- 
ing been  long  tormented  by  being  kept  for  ever  awake  in  this  dreadful  torture,  his 
merciless  enemies  nailed  him  to  a  cross,  their  usual  punishment,  and  left  liim  to  expire 
on  it.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  great  man.  His  enemies,  by  depriving  him  of  some 
days,  perhaps  years,  of  life,  brought  eternal  infamy  on  themselves. 

The  blow  which  the  Romans  had  received  in  Ati-ica  did  not  discourage  them. 
They  made  greater  preparations  than  before  to  recover  their  loss;  and  sent  to  sea, 
the  following  campaign,  three  hundred  and  sixty  vessels.t  The  Carthaginians  sailed 
out  to  meet  them  with  two  hundred,  but  were  beat  in  an  engagement  Ibught  on 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  a  hundred  and  fourteen  of  their  sliips  were  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans. These  sailed  into  Africa,  to  take  in  the  few  soldiers  Avhohad  escaped  the  pur 
suit  of  the  enemy,  after  the  defeat  of  Regulus,  and  had  defended  themselves  vigor- 
ously in  Clupea,f  where  they  had  been  unsuccessfully  besieged. 

Here  again  we  are  astonished  that  the  Romans,  after  so  considerable  a  victory, 
and  with  so  large  a  fleet,  should  sail  into  Africa,  only  to  bring  from  thence  a  small 
garrison;  whereas  they  might  have  attempted  the  conquest  of  it,  since  Regulus  with 
much  fewer  forces,  had  almost  completed  it. 

The  Romans  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  in  their  return,  which  almost  destroyed 
their  whole  fleet.§  The  like  misfortune  befell  them  also  the  following  year.[|  How- 
ever, they  consoled  themselves  for  this  double  loss,  by  a  victory  which  they  gained 
over  Asdrubal,  from  whom  they  took  near  a  hundred  and  forty  elephants.  This 
news  being  brought  to  Rome,  it  filled  the  whole  city  with  joy,  not  only  because  the 
strength  of  the  enemy's  army  was  considerably  diminished  by  the  loss  of  their  ele- 
phants, but  chiefly  because  this  victory  had  inspired  the  land  forces  w^ith  fresh  cou- 
rage, who  since  the  defeat  of  Regulus,  had  not  dared  to  venture  upon  an  engage- 
ment, so  great  was  the  terror  ^vith  which  those  formidable  animals  had  filled  the  minds 
of  all  the  soldiers.  It  was  tliereibre  judged  proper  to  make  a  greater  effort  than  ever 
in  order  to  finish,  if  possible,  a  war  which  had  continued  fourteen  years.  The  two 
consuls  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  and  arriving  in  Sicily,  formed  the 
bold  design  of  besieging  Lilybseum.  This  was  the  strongest  town  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians possessed  in  Sicily;  and  the  loss  of  it  would  be  attended  with  that  of  every 
part  of  the  island,  and  open  to  the  Romans  a  free  passage  into  Africa. 

The  reader  w^ill  suppose  that  the  utmost  ardour  was  shown,  both  in  the  assault  and 
defence*of  the  place.il  Imilcon  was  governor  there,  with  ten  thousand  regular  forces, 
exclusive  of  the  inhabitants;  and  Hannibal,  son  of  Hamilcar,  soon  brought  him  as 
many  more  from  Carthage,  he  having,  with  the   most  intrepid  courage,  forced  his 

•  Horat.  l.iii.  Od.  3.  t  Polyb.  1.  Tiii.  p.  37.  J  Or  Clypea. 
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way  through  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  arrived  happily  in  the  port.  The  Romans  had 
not  lost  any  time.  Having  brought  forward  their  engines,  they  beat  down  several 
towers  with  their  battering  rams,  and  gaining  ground  daily,  they  made  such  prooress 
as  gave  the  besieged,  who  were  now  closely  pressed,  some  fears.  The  governor  saw 
plainly  that  there  was  no  other  way  left  to  save  the  city,  but  by  firing  the  eno-ines 
of  the  besiegers.  Having  therefore  prepared  his  forces  for  this  enterprise,  he  sent  them 
out  at  day-break,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  tow,  and  all  kinds  of  combustible  matters, 
and  at  the  same  time  attacked  all  the  engines.  The  Romans  strove  with  unparal- 
leled bravery,  to  repel  tltem,  and  the  engagement  was  very  bloody.  Every  man, 
assailant  as  well  as  defendant,  stood  to  his  post,  and  chose  to  die  rather  than  quit  it. 
At  last,  after  a  long;  resistance,  and  dreadful  slaughter,  the  besieged  sounded  a  re- 
treat, and  left  the  Romans  in  possession  of  their  works.  This  "scene  beino-  over, 
Hannibal,  embarking  in  the  night,  and  conceahng  his  departure  from  the  enemy,' 
sailed  for  Drepanum,  where  Adherbal  commanded^  for  the  Carthaginians.  Drepa- 
num  was  advantageously  situated,  having  a  commodious  port,  and  lying  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  furlongs  from  Lilyb^eum;  and  was  of  so  much  consequence  to  the 
Carthaginians,  that  they  had  been  always  very  desirous  of  preserving  it. 

The  Romans,  animated  by  their  late"  success,  renewed  the  attack  with  greater 
vigour  than  ever,  the  besieged  not  daring  to  venture  a  second  time  to  burn  their  ma- 
chines, because  of  the  ill  success  they  had  met  w^ith,  in  their  first  attempt.  But  a 
furious  wind  rising  suddenly,  some  mercinary  soldiers  represented  to  the  governor, 
that  now  was  the  favourable  opportunity  for  them  to  fire  the  engines  of  the  besieg- 
ers, especially  as  the  wind  blew  full  against  them,  and  they  ofiered  themselves  for 
the  enterprise.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  accordingly  they  were  furnished  with 
every  thing  necessary.  In  a  moment  the  fire  catched  oii  all  the  engines,  and  the  Ro- 
mans could  not  possibly  extiniruish  it,  because  the  flames  being''  instantly  spread 
every  where,  the  wind  carried  the  sparks  and  smoke  full  into  their" eyes,  so  that  they 
could  not  see  where  to  apply  relief,  whereas  their  enemies  saw  clearly  where  to  aim 
their  strokes,  and  throw  their  fire.  Tliis  accident  made  the  Romans  'lose  all  hopes  of 
bein^  ever  able  to  carry  the  place  by  force.  They  therefore  turned  the  siege  into  a 
blockade,  raised  a  line  of  contra vallation  round  the  town,  and  dispersino-  their  army 
m  every  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  effect  by  time,  what  theylbund  them- 
selves absolutely  unable  to  perform  in  any  other  way. 

When  the  transactions  of  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum,  and  the  loss  of  part  of  the  forces, 
were  known  at  Rome,  the  citizens,  so  far  from  desponding  at  this  ill  news,  seemed  to' 
be  fired  with  new  vigour.*  Ev^ery  man  strove  to  be  foremost  in  the  muster-roll;  so 
that,  in  a  very  little  time,  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  was  raised,  who,  crossino-  the 
straight,  marched  by  land  to  join  the  besiegers.  ° 

A  t^  ?^^,  -^^S^  ^™^'  ^'  ^'audius  Pulcher,°the  consul,  formed  a  design  of  attacking 
Adherbal  in  Drepanum.f  He  thought  himself  sure  of  surprising  him,  because  after  the 
loss  lately  sustained  by  the  Romans  at  Lilybeeum,  the  enemy  could  not  imao-ine  that 
they  would  venture  out  agahi  at  sea.  Flushed  with  these  hopes,  he  sailed'out  with 
his  fleet  in  the  night,  the  better  to  conceal  his  design.  But  he  had  to  do  with  an  ac- 
tive general  whose  vigilance  he  could  not  elude,  and  who  did  not  even  give  him  time 
to  draw  up  his  ships  in  line  of  battle,  but  fell  vigorously  upon  him,  while  his  fleet  was 
m  disorder  and  confusion.  The  Carthaginians  gained  a  complete  victory.  Of  the  Ro- 
man fleet,  only  thirty  vessels  got  off,  which  being  in  company  with  the  consul,  fled 
with  Inm,  and  got  away  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  along  the  coast.  All  the  rest, 
amounting  to  fourscore  and  thirteen,  with  the  men  on  board  them,  were  taken  bv  the 
Carthaginians;  a  few  soUhers  excepted,  who  had  escaped  from  the  shipwreck  of  "'their 
vessels.  1  his  victory  displayed  as  much  the  prudence  and  valour  of  Adherbal,  as  it 
reflected  shame  and  ignominy  on  the  Roman  consul. 

Junius,t  his  colleague,  was  neither  more  prudent  nor  more  fortunate  than  himself, 
but  lost  almost  his  whole  fleet  by  his  ill  conduct.  Endeavouring  to  atone  for  his  mis- 
fortune by  some  considerable  action,  he  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  inhabit- 
ants ot  il.ryx,^  and  by  that  means  got  the  city  surrendered  to  him.  On  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  stood  the  temple  of  Venus  Eryciana,  which  was  certainly  the  most  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  the  richest  of  all  the  Sicilian  temples.  The  city  stood  a  little  below 
tne  summit  of  this  mountain,  and  the  road  that  led  to  it  was  very  long,  and  of  difficult 
access.    J  umus  posted  one  part  of  his  troops  upon  the  top,  and  the  remainder  at  the 

i  Po/Jb "  R"  i  ^'ifia  ■*■  ^-  ^'  ^'^^^-    A.  Rome,  500.    Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  51. 
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foot  of  the  mountain,  imagining  tliat  he  now  had  notliing  to  fear;  but  Hamilcar,  sur- 
named  Barcha,  father  of  the  famous  Hannibal,  tbund  means  to  get  into  the  city,  which 
lay  between  the  two  camps,  of  the  enemy,  and  there  Ibrtified  himself.  From  this  ad- 
vantageous post,  he  harassed  the  Romans  incessantly  lor  two  years.  One  can  scarce 
conceive  how  it  was  possible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  defend  themselves,  when  thus 
attacked  from  both  the  summit  and  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  unable  to  get  provisions, 
but  from  a  little  port,  which  was  the  only  one  open  to  them,  By  such  enterprises  as 
these,  the  abilities  and  prudent  courage  of  a  general  are  as  well,  or  perhaps  better  dis- 
covered, than  by  the  winning  of  a  battle. 

For  five  years  nothing  memorable  was  performed  on  either  side.*  The  Romans 
were  once  of  opinion,  that  their  land  forces  would  alone  be  capable  of  finishing  the 
siege  of  Lily  basum:  but  the  war  being  protracted  beyond  their  expectation,  they  return- 
ed to  their  first  plan,  and  made  extraordhiary  efforts  to  fit  out  a  new  fleet.  The  pub- 
he  treasury  was  at  a  low  ebb;  but  this  want  was  supplied  by  private  purses,  so  ardent 
was  the  love  which  the  Romans  bore  to  their  country.  Every  man,  according  to  his 
circumstances,  contributed  to  the  common  expense;  and  upon  public  security,  advan- 
ced money,  without  the  least  scruple,  for  an  expedition  on  which  the  glory  and  safety 
of  Rome  depended.  One  man  fitted  out  a  ship  at  his  own  charge;  another  was  equip- 
ped by  the  contributions  of  two  or  three;  so  that  in  a  veiy  little  time,  two  hundred 
were  ready  for  sailing.  The  command  was  given  to  Lutatius  the  consul,  who  imme- 
diately put  to  sea.t  The  enemy's  fleet  had  retired  into  Africa,  by  which  means  the 
consid  easily  seized  upon  all  the  advantageous  posts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lilybseum: 
and  forseeing  that  he  should  soon  be  forced  to  fight,  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
assure  himself  of  success,  and  employed  the  interval  in  exercising  his  soldiers  and  sea- 
men at  sea. 

He  was  soon  informed  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  drew  near,  under  the  command 
o^  Hanno,  who  landed  in  a  small  island  called  Hiera  opposite  to  Drepanum.  His  de- 
sign was  to  reach  Eryx  undiscovered  by  the  Romans,  in  order  to  supply  the  army 
there;  to  reinforce  his  troops,  and  take  Barcha  on  board  to  assist  him  in  the  expected 
engagement.  But  the  consul,  suspecting  his  intention,  was  beforehand  with  him;  and 
having  assembled  all  his  best  forces,  sailed  lor  the  small  island  jEgusa,t  which  lay  near 
the  other.  He  acquainted  his  officers  with  the  design  he  had  of  attacking  the  enemy 
on  the  morrow.  Accordingly,  at  day-break,  he  prepared  to  engage;  unfortunately 
the  wind  was  fav-ourable  for  the  enemy,  which  made  him  hesitate  whether  he  should 
give  them  battle.  But  considering  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  when  unloaded  of  its 
provisions,  would  become  lighter  and  more  fit  for  action,  and  besides  would  be  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  the  forces  and  presence  of  Barcha,  he  came  to  a  resolution 
at  once;  and,  noiwithstanding  the  foul  weather,  mack  directly  to  the  enemy.  The 
consul  had  choice  forces,  able  seamen,  and  excellent  ships,  built  after  the  model  of  a 
galley  that  had  been  lately  taken  from  the  enemy;  and  wliich  was  the  most  complete 
of  its  kind  that  had  ever  been  seen.  The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  des- 
titute of  all  these  advantages.  As  they  had  been  the  entire  masters  at  sea  for  some 
years,  and  the  Romans  did  not  once  dare  to  face  them,  they  had  them  in  the  highest 
contempt,  and  looked  upon  themselves  as  invincible.  On  the  first  report  of  the  enemy 
being  in  motion,  the  Carthaginians  had  put  to  sea  a  fleet  fitted  out  in  haste,  as  appear- 
ed from  every  circumstance  of  it:  the  soldiers  and  seamen  being  all  mercenaries,  newly 
levied,  without  the  least  experience,  resolution,  or  zeal,  since  it  was  not  for  their  own 
country  they  were  going  to  fight.  This  soon  appeared  in  the  engagement.  They  could 
not  sustain  the  first  attack.  Fifty  of  their  vessels  were  sunk,  and  seventy  taken,  with 
their  whole  crews.  The  rest,  favoured  by  a  wind  which  rose  very  seasonably  for  them, 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  little  island  from  wlience  they  had  sailed.  There 
were  upwards  of  ten  thousand  taken  prisoners.  The  consul  sailed  immediately  for 
Lilybasum,  and  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the  besiegers. 

When  the  news  of  this  defeat  arrived  at  Carthage,  it  occasioned  so  much  the 
greater  surprise  and  terror,  as  it  was  less  expected.  The  senate,  however,  did  not 
lose  their  courage,  though  they  saw  themselves  quite  unable  to  continue  the  war. 
As  the  Romans  were  now  masters  of  the  sea,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Carthaginians 
to  send  either  provisions  or  reinforcements  to  the  armies  in  Sicily.  An  express  was 
tJierefore  immediately  despatched  to  Barcha,  the  general  there,  empowering  him  to 
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act  as  he  should  think  proper.  Barcha,  so  long  as  he  had  room  to  entertain  the  least 
ho'Des  had  done  every  thing  that  could  he  exiiected  from  the  most  intrepid  courage, 
and  the'  most  consummate^  wisdom.  But  having  now  no  resource  left,  he  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  consul,  in  order  to  treat  about  a  peace.  Prudence,  says  Polyhius, 
consists  in  knowing  how  to  resist  or  to  yield  at  a  seasonable  conjuncture,  Lutatius 
was  not  insensible  how  tired  the  Romans  were  grown  of  a  war,  which  had  exhaust- 
ed them  both  of  men  and  money;  and  the  dreadful  consequences  which  had  attended 
on  the  inexorable  and  imprudent  obstinacy  of  Regulus  was  fresh  in  his  memory. 
He  therefore  complied  without  ditSculty,  and  dictated  the  following  treaty: 

''There  shall  be  peace  hetween  Rome  and  Carthage  (in  case  the  Roman  people  ap 
prove  of  it,)  on  the  following  conditions:  The  Carthaginiajis  shall  entirely  evacuate  all 
Sicily;  shall  no  longer  make  icar  upon  Hiero,  the  Syracusans,  or  their  allies;  they 
shall  restore  to  the  Romans  without  ransom,  all  the  prisoyiers  which  they  have  taken 
from  them;  and  pay  them,  icithin  twenty  years,  two  thousand  two  hundred  Euboic 
talents  of  silver"*  It  is  worth  the  reader's  remarking  by  the  way,  the  simple,  exact, 
and  clear  terms  in  which  this  treaty  is  expressed:  that,  in  so  short  a  compass,  adjusts 
the  interests,  both  by  sea  and  land,'  of  two  powerful  republics  and  their  allies. 

AYhen  these  conditions  were  brought  to  Rome,  the  people,  not  approving  of  them, 
sent  ten  commissioners  to  Sicily,  to  terminate  the  affair.  These  made  no  alteration 
as  to  the  substance  of  the  treaty;  only  shortening  the  time  appointed  for  the  payment, 
reducincr  it  to  ten  years:  a  thousand  talents  were  added  to  the  sum  that  had  been 
stipulated,  which  was  to  be  paid  immediately;  and  the  Carthaginians  were  required 
to  depart  from  all  the  islands  situated  between  Italy  and  Sicily .t  Sardinia  was  not 
comprehended  in  this  treaty,  but  they  gave  it  up  by  another  treaty  some  years  after. 
Such  was  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  the  longest  mentioned  in  history,  since  it  con- 
tinued twenty-four  years  without  intermission.^  The  obstinacy,  in  disputing  for  em- 
pire, was  equal  on  either  side;  the  same  resolution,  the  same  greatness  of  soul,  in 
formino"  as  well  as  in  executhig  projects,  being  conspicuous  on  both  sides.  The  - 
Carthaginians  iiad  the  superiority  with  regard  to  experience  in  naval  affairs;  in  the 
streno-th  and  swiftness  of. their  vessels;  the  working  of  them;  the  skill  and  capacity 
of  the  pilots;  the  knowledge  of  coasts,  shallows,  roads,  and  winds;  and  in  the  inex- 
haustible fund  of  wealth,  vrhich  furnished  all  the  expenses  of  so  long  and  obstinate  a 
war.  The  Romans  had  none  of  these  advantages;  but  their  courage  and  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  love  of  their  country,  and  a  noble  enmlation  of  glory,  supplied  all  other 
deficiencies.  We  are  astonished  to  see  a  nation,  so  raw  and  inexperienced  in  naval 
affairs,  not  only  disputing  the  sea  v/ith  a  people  who  v/ere  best  skilled  in  them,  and 
more  powerful  than  any  that  had  ever  been  before;  but  even  gaining  several  victories 
over  them  at  sea.  No  difficulties  or  calamities  could  discourage  them.  They  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  thought  of  peace, -in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Car- 
thaginians demauvded  it.  One  unfortunate  campaign  dispirits  the  next;  whereas  the 
Romans  were  not  shaken  by  a  succession  of  them. 

As  to  the  soldiers,  there  Vv'as  no  comparison  between  those  of  Rome  and  of  Car- 
thage, the  former  being  infinitely  superior  in  point  of  comage;  among  the  generals 
who  commanded  in  this  Avar,  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barcha,  was  doubtless  the  most 
conspicuous  for  his  bravery  and  prudence. 

THE    LIBYAN    WARj    OR    WAR    AGAINST    THE    MERCENARIES. 

The  war  which  the  Carthaginians  waged  against  the  Romans  was  succeeded  im- 
mediately by  another.§  The  very  same  year,j|  which,  though  of  much  shorter  con- 
tinuance, was  infinitely  more  dangerous;  as  it  was  carried  on  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  republic,  and  atte:i<ledwit}i  such  cruelty  and  barbarity,  as  scarcely  to  be  parallel- 
ed in  history;  I  mean  the  war  which  tlie  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  sustain 
against  their  mercenary  troops,  who  had  served  under  them  in  Sicily,  and  commonly 
called  the  Afiicin  or  Libyan  war.'H  It  continued  only  three  years  and  a  half,  but  was 
a  very  bloody  one.     The  only  occasion  of  it  was  this  : 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Romans,  Hamilcar  having  carried 
to  Lilybacum  the  forces  which  were  in  Eryx,  resigned  his  commission,  and  left  to 

♦  Thi*  sum  amounts  tojicar  six  millions  one  Imndifd  and  eighty  tliousand  French  livres,  or  K2  ''SS  fiOO. 
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Gisro,  f^overnor  of  the  place,  the  care  of  transporting  tliesc  forces  into  Africa.* 
Cisco,  as  tliough  he  had  tbresecn  what  would  happen,  did  not  ship  them  all  oti"  at 
once,  but  in  small  and  separate  parties;  in  order  tliat  those  who  came  first  might  be 
paid  oft',  and  sent  home,  hefore  the  arrival  of  the  rest.  This  conduct  evinced  great 
forecast  and  wisdom,  but  was  not  seconded  equally  at  Carthage.  As  the  republic 
had  been  exhausted  by  the  expense  of  a  lon^  war,  and  the  ])ayment  of  nearly  three 
millions  Frencii  livres  to  the  Romans  on  signing  the  peace,  ifie  forces  were  not  paid 
off  in  proportion  as  they  arrived;  but  it  was  thought  projier  to  wait  for  the  rest,  in 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  from  tiiem,  when  they  shoidd  be  all  together,  a  remission  of 
some  part  of  tlieir  arrears.     This  was  the  first  oversio-ht. 

Here  we  discover  the  genius  of  a  state  composed  of  merchants,  who  know  the  full 
value  of  money,  but  do  not  estimate  sufficiently  the  merit  of  soldiers;  who  bargain 
for  blood  as  if  it  were  an  article  of  trade,  and  always  go  to  the  cheapest  market.  In 
such  a  republic,  when  an  exigency  is  onjce  answered,  the  merit  of  services  is  no 
longer  remembered. 

These  soldiers,  most  of  whom  came  to  Carthage,  being  long  accustomed  to  a  licen- 
tious Ufe,  caused  great  disturbances  in  the  city;  to  remedy  which,  it  was  proposed  to 
their  officers,  to  march  them  all  to  a  litde  neighbouring  town  called  Sicca,  and  there 
supply  them  with  whatever  was  necessary  for  tlieir  subsistence,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
rest  of  their  companions;  and  that  then  they  should  all  be  paid  off,  and  sent  home. 
This  was  a  second  oversight. 

A  third  was,  the  refusing  to  let  them  leave  their  baggage,  their  wives  and  children, 
in  Carthage,  as  they  desired,  and  the  forcing  them  to  remove  these  to  Sicca;  whereas, 
had  they  staid  in  Carthage,  they  would  have  been  in  a  manner  so  many  hostages. 

Being  all  met  together  at  Sicca,  they  began,  having  little  else  to  do,  to  compute 
the  arrears  of  their  pay,  which  they  made  much  more  than  was  really  due  to  them. 
To  this  computation  they  added  the  mighty  promises  which  had  been  made  them,  at 
different  times,  as  an  encouragement  for  them  to  do  their  duty;  and  pretended  that 
these  likewise  ought  to  be  placed  to  account.  Hanno,  who  was  then  governor  of 
Africa,  and  had  been  sent  to  them  from  the  magistrates  of  Carthage,  proposed  to 
these  soldiers  some  remission  of  their  arrears;  and  desired  that  they  would  content 
themselves  with  receiving  a  part  in  consideration  of  the  great  distress  to  which  the 
commonwealth  was  reduced,  and  its  present  unhappy  circumstances.  The  reader 
will  easily  guess  how  such  a  proposal  was  received.  Complaints,  murmurs,  seditious 
and  insolent  clamours,  were  every  where  heard.  These  troops  being  composed  of  differ- 
ent nations,  w^io  were  strangers  to  one  another's  language,  were  incapable  of  hearing 
reason  when  they  once  mutinied.  Spaniards,  Gauls,  Ligurians,  inhabitants  of  the 
Balearic  isles,  Greeks,  the  greatest  part  of  them  slaves  or  deserters,  and  a  very  great 
number  of  Africans,  composed  these  mercenary  forces.  Transported  with  rage,"they 
immediately  break  up,  march  towards  Carthage,  being  upwards  of  twenty  thousand, 
and  encamp  at  Tunis,  not  far  from  that  metropolis. 

The  Carthaginians  too  late  discovered  their  error.  There  was  no  compliance 
how  grovelling  soever,  to  which  they  did  not  stoop,  to  sooth  these  exasperated  sol- 
diers; who  on  their  side  practised  every  knavish  art  which  could  be  thought  of,  in 
order  to  extort  money  from  them.  When  one  point  was  gained,  they  immediately 
had  recourse  to  a  new  artifice,  on  which  to  ground  some  new  demand.  Was  their 
pay  settled  beyond  the  agreement  made  wdtli  them,  they  still  would  be  reimbursed 
for  the  losses  which  they  pretended  to  have  sustained,  either  by  the  death  of  horses 
or  by  the  excessive  price  which  at  certain  tnnes  they  had  paid  for  bread-corn;  and 
still  insisted  on  the  recompense  which  had  been  promised  them.  As  nothing  could 
be  fixed,  the  Carthaginians,  with  great  difficulty,  prevailed  on  them  to  refer  them- 
selves to  the  opinion  of  some  general  who  had  commanded  in  Sicily.  Accordino-Iy, 
they  pitched  upon  Gisco,  who  had  always  been  very  acceptable  to  them.  This  gen- 
eral harangued  them  in  a  mild  and  insinuating  manner;  recalled  to  their  memories 
the  long  time  they  had  been  in  the  Carthaginian  service;  the  considerable  sums  they 
had  received  from  the  republic;  and  granted  almost  all  their  demands. 

The  treaty  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded,  when  two  mutineers  occasioned 
a  tumult  in  every  part  of  the  camp.  One  of  these  was  Spendius,  a  Capuan,  who 
had  been  a  slave  at  Rome,  and  fled  to  the  Carthaginians.  He  was  tall,  stout,  and 
bold.  The  fear  he  was  under  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  old  master,  by  whom 
he  was  sure  to  be  hanged,  as  was  the  custom,  prompted  him  to  break  off  the  accom- 
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modation.  He  was  seconded  by  one  Matho,*  who  had  been  very  active  in  forming 
the  conspiracy.  These  two  represented  to  the  Africans,  tiiat  the  instant  after  their 
companions  should  be  dischari^ed  and  sent  home,  they,  being  thus  left  alone  in  their  own 
country,  would  fall  a  sacriticc  to  the  rage  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  would  take  ven- 
o-eance  upon  them  for  the  common  rebellion.  This  was  sufficient  to  raise  them  to 
furv.  They  immediately  made  choice  of  Spendius  aud  Matho  for  their  chiefs.  No 
reriionstrances  were  heard;  and  whoever  offered  to  make  any,  was  immediately  put 
to  death.  They  ran  to  Gisco's  tent,  plundered  it  of  tlie  money  designed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  forces;  dragged  even  that  general  himself  to  prison,  with  all  his  attend- 
ants, after  having  treated  them  with  the  utmost  indignities.  All  the  cities  of  Africa 
to  whom  they  had  sent  deputies,  to  exhort  them  to  recover  their  liberty,  came  over 
to  them,  Utica  and  Hippacra  excepted,  which  they  therefore  besieged. 

Carthage  had  never  before  been  exposed  to  such  imminent  danger.  The  citizens 
of  it,  to  a  man,  drew  their  particular  subsistence  from  their  rents  and  revenues  of 
their  lands,  and  the  public  expenses  from  the  tribute  paid  from  Africa.  But  all  this  was 
stopped  at  once,  and,  a  much  worse  circumstance,  was  turned  against  them.  They 
found  themselves  destitute  of  arms  and  forces  either  for  sea  or  land;  of  all  necessary 
preparations  either  for  the  sustaining  of  a  siege  or  the  equipping  of  a  fleet;  and,  to 
complete  their  misfortunes,  without  any  hopes  of  foreign  assistance,  either  from  their 
friends  or  allies. 

They  might  in  some  sense  accuse  themselves  for  the  distress  to  wWch  they  were 
reduced.  During  the  last  war,  they  had  treated  the  African  nations  with  the  utmost 
rigour,  by  imposing  excessive  tributes  on  them,  in  the  exaction  of  which,  no  allow- 
ance was  made  for  poverty  and  extreme  misery;  and  governors,  such  as  Hanno,  were 
treated  with  the  greater  respect,  the  more  severe  they  had  been  in  levying  those  tri- 
butes. So  that  these  Africans  were  easily  prevailed  upon  to  engage  in  this  rebellion. 
At  the  very  first  signal  that  was  made,  it  broke  out,  and  in  a  moment  became  gene- 
ral. The  women,  who  had  often,  with  the  deepest  affliction,  seen  their  husbands 
and  fathers  dragged  to  prison  for  non-payment,  were  more  exasperated  than  the  men, 
and  with  pleasure  gave  up  all  their  ornaments  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war;  so 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  after  paying  all  they  had  promised  the  soldiers,  found 
themselves,  still  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  An  instructive  lesson,  says  Polybius,  to  min- 
isters; as  it  teaches  them  to  look,  not  only  to  the  present  occasion,  but  to  extend 
their  views  to  futurity. 

The  Carthaginians,  notwithstanding  their  present  distress,  did  not  despond,  but 
made  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  for  their  defence.  The  command  of  the  army 
was  given  to  Hanno.  Troops  were  levied  by  land  and  sea,  horse  as  well  as  foot. 
All  citizens,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  mustered;  mercenaries  were  invited  from 
all  parts,  and  all  the  ships  Avhich  the  republic  had  left  were  refitted. 

The  rebels  discovered  no  less  ardour.  We  related  before,  that  they  had  besieged 
two  cities  which  refused  to  join  them.  Their  army  was  now  increased  to  seventy 
thousand  men.  After  detacliments  had  been  drawn  from  it  to  carry  on  these  sieges, 
they  pitched  their  camp  at  Tunis,  and  thereby  held  Carthage  in  a  kind  of  blockade, 
filling  it  with  perpetual  alarms,  and  frequently  advancing  up  to  its  very  walls,  by  day 
as  well  as  by  night. 

Hanno  had  marched  to  the  relief  of  Utica,  and  gained  a  considerable  advantage, 
which,  had  he  made  a  proper  use  of  it,  might  have  proved  decisive:  but  entering 
the  city,  and  only  diverting  himself  there,  the  mercenaries,  who  were  posted  on  a 
neighbouring  hill  covered  with  trees,  hearing  how  careless  the  enemy  were,  poured 
down  upon  them,  found  the  soldiers  every  where  off  their  duty,  took  and  plundered 
the  camp,  and  seized  upon  all  their  provisions,  &c.  brought  from  Carthage  to  suc- 
cour the  besieged.  Nor  was  this  the  only  error  committed  by  Hanno;  and  errors,  on 
such  occasions,  are  by  much  the  most  fatal.  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barcha,  was  there- 
fore appointed  to  succeed  him.  This  general  answered  the  idea  which  liad  been  en- 
tertained of  him;  and  his  first  success  was  in  obliging  the  rebels  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Utica.  He  then  marched  against  their  army,  which  was  encamped  near  Carthage, 
defeated  part  of  it,  and  seized  almost  all  their  advantageous  posts.  These  successes 
revived  the  courage  of  the  Carthaginians. 

*  Matho  was  an  African, and  free-bom,  but  as  he  had  been  active  in  raising  the  rebellion,  an  accommodation 
would  have  ruined  him.  He  therefore,  despairing  of  a  pardon,  embraced  the  interest  of  Sjiendius  with  more 
«eal  than  any  of  the  rebels;  and  first  insinuated  to  the  Africans  the  danger  of  concluding  a  peace,  as  thi»  woul4 
teave  them  aJooe,  and expoieU  to  tlxe  rage  of  their  old  masters.— Poljb.  p.  »8,  Edit,  Gronov. 
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The  arrival  of  a  young  Numidian  nobleman,  Naravasus  by  name,  who,  out  ofliis 
esteem  for  the  person  and  merit  of'Barcha,  joined  him  with  two  thousand  Numidians, 
and  was  of  great  serv'ice  to  that  general.  Animated  by  this  reinforcement,  he  fell 
upon  the  rebels,  who  had  enclosed  him  in  a  valley,  killed  ten- thousand  of  them,  and 
took  four  thousand  prisoners.  The  young  Numidian  distinoruished  himself  greatly  in 
his  battle.  Barcha  received  among  his  troops  as  many  of  the  prisoners  as  were  de- 
sirous of  being  enlisted,  and  gave  the  rest  liberty  to  go  wherever  they  pleased,  on 
condition  that  they  should  never  take  up  arms  again  against  the  Carthaginians; 
otherwise,  that  every  man  of  them  who  was  taken  should  be  put  to  death.  This 
conduct  proves  the  wisdom  of  that  general.  He  thought  this  a  better  expedient  than 
extreme  severity,  And  indeed,  where  a  multitude  of  mutineers  are  concerned,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  were  drawn  in  by  the  persuasion  of  the  most  hot-headed,  or 
through  fear  of  the  most  furious,  clemency  seldom  fails  of  being  successful. 

Spendius,  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  fearing  that  this  affected  lenity  of  Barcha  might 
occasion  a  defection  among  his  troops,  thought  the  only  expedient  left  him  to  prevent 
it  would  be,  to  put  them  upon  some  signal  action,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  all 
liopes  of  being  ever  reconciled  to  the  enemy.  With  this  view,  after  having  read  to 
them  some  fictitious  letters,  by  which  advice  was  given  him  of  a  secret  design,  con- 
certed between  some  of  their  comrades  and  Gisco,  for  the  rescuing  him  out  of  prison, 
where  he  had  been  so  lono-  detained,  he  brouo;ht  them  to  the  barbarous  resolution  of 
murdering  him  and  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners;  and  any  man  who  durst  offer  any 
milder  counsel  was  immediately  sacrificed  to  their  fury.  Accordingly,  this  unfortu- 
nate general,  and  seven  hundred  prisoners,  who  were  confined  with  him,  were 
brought  out  to  the  head  of  the  camp,  where  Gisco  fell  the  first  sacrifice,  and  after- 
wards all  the  rest.  Their  hands  were  cut  off,  their  thighs  broke,  and  their  bodies, 
still  breathing,  were  thrown  into  a  hole.  The  Carthaginians  sent  a  herald  to  demand 
their  remains,  in  order  to  pay  them  the  last  sad  office,  but  were  refused;  and  the  he- 
rald was  further  told,  that  whoever  presumed  to  come  upon  the  like  errand,  should 
meet  with  Gisco's  fate.  And  indeed  the  rebels  immediately  came  to  this  unanimous 
resolution,  viz.  to  treat  all  such  Carthaginians  as  should  fall  into  their  hands  in  the 
same  barbarous  manner;  and  decreed  further,  that  if  any  of  their  allies  were  taken, 
they  should,  after  their  hands  were  cut  off,  be  sent  back  to  Carthage.  This  bloody 
resolution  was  but  too  strictly  executed. 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  just  beginning  to  breathe,  as  it  were,  and  recover 
their  spirits,  when  a  number  of  unlucky  accidents  plunged  them  again  into  fresh  dan- 
gers. A  division  arose  among  their  generals:  and  the  provisions,  of  which  they  were 
in  extreme  necessity,  coming  to  them  by  sea,  were  all  cast  away  in  a  storm.  But 
their  most  grievous  misfortune  was,  the  sudden  defection  of  the  two  only  cities  which 
till  tlien  had  preserved  their  allegiance,  and  in  all  times  adhered  inviolably  to  the 
commonwealth.  These  were  Utica  and  Hippacra.  These  cities,  without  the  least 
reason,  or  even  so  much  as  a  pretence,  went  over  at  once  to  the  rebels,  and,  trans- 
ported with  the  like  rage  and  fury,  murdered  the  governor,  with  the  garrison  sent  to 
their  relief;  and  carried  their  inhumanity  so  far,  as  to  refuse  their  dead  bodies  to  the 
Carthaginians,  who  demanded  them  for  burial. 

The  rebels,  animated  by  so  much  success,  laid  siege  to  Carthage,  but  were  obliged 
immediately  to  raise  it.  They  nevertheless  continued  the  w^ar.  Having  drawn  to- 
gether into  one  body  all  their  troops  and  those  of  the  allies,  making  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  men  in  all,  they  watched  the  motions  of  Hamllcar's  army,  but  carefully  kept 
their  own  on  the  hills,  and  avoided  coming  dow^n  into  the  plains,  because  the  .enemy 
would  there  have  been  so  much  superior  to  them,  on  account  of  their  elephants  and 
horses.  Hamilcar,  more  skilful  in  the  art  of  war  than  they,  never  exposed  himself  to 
any  of  their  attacks;  but,  taking  advantage  of  their  oversight,  often  dispossessed  them 
of  their  posts,  if  their  soldiers  straggled  ever  so  little,  and  harassed  them  a  thousand 
ways.  Such  of  them  as  fell  into  his  hands  were  thrown  to  wM  beasts.  At  last,  he 
surprised  them  at  a  time  when  they  least  expected  it,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  post, 
which  was  so  situated  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  out  of  it.  Not  daring  to 
venture  a  battle,  and  being  unable  to  get  off,  they  began  to  fortify  their  camp,  and 
surrounded  it  with  ditches  and  entrenchments.  But  an  enemy  within  themselves,  and 
which  was  much  more  formidable,  had  reduced  them  to  the  greatest  extremity;  this 
was  hunger,  which  was  so  raging,  that  they  at  last  ate  one  another;  Divine  Provi- 
dence, says  Polybius,  thus  revenging  upon  themselves  the  barbarous  cruelty  they  had 
exercised  on  others.     They  now  had  no  resource  left,  and  knew  but  too  well  the  pun 
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ishments  which  would  be  inflicted  on  them,  in  case  they  should  fall  alive  into  the  hands 
of  ihe  enemy.  After  such  bloody  scenes  as  had  been  acted  by  them,  they  did  not  so 
much  as  think  of  peace,  or  of  coming  to  an  accommodation.  They  had  sent  to  their 
forces,  encamped  at  Tunis,  for  assistance,  but  with  no  success.  In  the  mean  time  the 
famine  increased  daily.  They  had  first  eaten  their  prisoners,  then  their  slaves,  and 
now,  their  fellow-citizens  only  were  left  to  be  devoured.  Tlieir  chiefs,  no  longer  able 
to  resist  the  complaints  and  cries  of  the  multitude,  who  threatened  to  cut  all  their 
throats  if  they  did  not  surrender,  went  themselves  to  Hamilcar,  after  having  obtained 
a  safe  conduct  from  him.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were,  that  the  Carthaginians 
should  select  any  ten  of  the  rebels,  to  treat  them  as  they  should  think  fit,  and  that  the 
rest  should  be  dismissed  with  only  one  suit  of  clothes  for  each.  When  the  treaty 
was  signed,  the  chiefs  themselves  w^ere  arrested,  and  detained  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  plainly  showed,  on  this  occasion,  that  they  were  not  over-scrupulous  in  point  of 
.honesty.  The  rebels,  hearing  that  their  chiefs  were  seized,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
the  convention,  suspected  that  they  were  betrayed,  and  thereupon  immediately  took 
up  arms.  Bat  Hamilcar,  having  surrounded  them,  brought  forward  his  elephants, 
and  either  trod  them  all  under  foot,  or  cut  them  to  pieces,  they  being  upwards  of 
forty  thousand. 

The  consequence  of  this  victory  was,  the  reduction  of  almost  all  the  cities  of  Airica, 
which  immediately  returned  to  their  allegiance.  Hamilcar,  without  loss  of  time, 
marched  against  Tunis,  which,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  been  the 
asylum  of  the  rebels,  and  their  deposit  of  arms.  He  invested  it  on  one  side,  while 
Hannibal,  who  was  joined  in  the  command  with  him,  besieged  it  on  the  other.  Then 
advancing  near  the  walls,  and  ordering  crosses  to  be  set  up,  he  hung  Spendius  on 
one  of  them,  and  his  companions  who  had  been  seized  with  him  on  the  rest,  where 
they  all  expired.  Matho,  the  other  chief,  who  commanded  in  the  city,  saw  plainly 
by  this  what  he  himself  might  expect,  and  for  that  reason  was  much  more  attentive 
to  his  own  defence.  Perceiving  that  Hannibal,  as  being  confident  of  success,  was 
very  negligent  in  all  tilings,  he  made  a  sally,  attacked  ihis  quarters,  killed  many  of 
his  men,  took  several  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Hannibal  himself,  and*  plundered 
his  camp. 

Then  taking  Spendius  from  the  cross,  he  put  Hannibal  in  his  place,  after  having 
made  him  sufier  inexpressible  torments,  and  sacrificed  round  the  body  of  Spendius 
thirty  citizens  of  the  first  rank  in  Carthage,  as  so  many  victims  of  his  vengeance. 
One  would  conclude  that  there  had  been  a  mutual  emulation  between  the  contending 
parties,  which  of  them  should  outdo  the  other  in  acts  of  the  most  barbarous  cruelty. 

Barcha  being  at  a  distance  from  his  colleague,  it  was  some  time  before  his  mis- 
fortune reached  him;  and,  besides,  the  road  lying  between  the  two  camps  being 
impracticable,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  advance  hastily  to  his  assistance.  This 
unlucky  accident  caused  a  great  consternation  in  Carthage.  The  reader  may  have 
observed,  in  the  course  of  this  war,  a  continual  vicissitude  of  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity, of  security  and  fear,  of  joy  and  grief;  so  various  and  inconstant  were  the  events 
on  either  side. 

In  Carthage  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  one  bold  effort.  Accordingly,  all 
the  youth  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  pressed  into  the  service.  Hanno  was  sent 
to  join  Hamilcar,  and  thirty  senators  were  deputed  to  conjure  those  generals,  in  the 
name  of  the  republic,  to  forget  past  quarrels,  and  sacrifice  their  resentments  to  their 
country's  welfare.  This  was  immediately  complied  with;  they  mutually  embraced, 
and  were  reconciled  sincerely  to  one  another. 

From  this  time  the  Carthaginians  were  uniformly  successful;  and  Matho,  who, 
in  every  succeeding  attempt,  came  off  with  disadvantage,  at  last  thought  himself 
obliged  to  hazard  a  battle;  this  was  just  what  the  Carthaginians  wanted.  The 
leaders  on  both  sides  animated  their  troops,  as  going  to  fight  a  battle  which  would 
for  ever  decide  their  fate.  An  engagement  ensued.  Victory  was  not  long  in  sus- 
pense, for  the  rebels  every  where  giving  ground,  nearly  all  the  Africans  were  slain, 
and  the  rest  surrendered.  Matho  was  taken  alive,  and  carried  to  Carthage.  All 
Africa  returned  immediately  to  its  allegiance,  except  the  two  perfidious  cities  which 
had  lately  revolted;  they  were  however  soon  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  vi(^torious  army  now  returned  to  Carthage,  and  was  there  received  with  shouts 
of  joy,  and  the  congratulations  of  the  whole  city.  Matho  and  his  soldiers,  after  hav- 
ing adorned  the  public  triumph,  were  led  to  execution,  and  finished,  by  a  painful  and 
ignominious  death,  a  life  that  had  been  polluted  with  the  blackest  treasons,  and  un- 
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paralleled  barbarities.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  war  against  the  mercenaries, 
after  having  lasted  three  years  and  four  months.  It  furnished,  says  Polybius,  an 
ever-memorable  lesson  to  all  nations  not  to  employ  in  their  armies  a  greater  number 
of  mercenaries  than  citizens:  nor  to  rely,  for  the  defence  of  their  state^  on  a  body  of 
men  who  are  not  attached  to  it,  either  by  interest  or  affection. 

I  have  hitherto  purposely  deferred  taking  notice  of  such  transactions  in  Sardinia, 
as  passed  at  the  time  I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  which  were,  in  some  measure, 
dependent  on,  and  resulting  from,  the  war  waged  in  Africa  against  the  mercenaries. 
They  exhibit  the  same  violent  methods  to  promote  rebellion,  the  same  excesses  of 
cruelty,  as  if  the  wind  had  carried  the  same  spirit  of  discord  and  fury  from  Africa  into 
Sardinia. 

When  the  news  was  brought  there  of  what  Spendius  and  Matho  were  doing  in 
Africa,  the  mercenaries  in  that  island  also  shook  off  the  yoke,  in  imitation  of  those 
incendiaries.  They  began  by  the  murder  of  Bostar  their  general,  and  of  all  the 
Carthaginians  under  him.  A  successor  w\is  sent,  but  all  the  forces  which  he  carried 
with  him  went  over  to  the  rebels,  hung  the  general  on  a  cross,  and,  throughout  the 
whole  island,  put  all  the  Carthaginians  to  the^sword,  after  having  made  them  sufler 
inexpressible  torments.  They  then  besieged  all  the  cities  one  after  another,  and 
soon  got  possession  of  the  whole  country.  But  feuds  arising  between  them  and 
the  natives,  the  mercenaries  were  driven  entirely  out  of  the  island,  and  took  refuge 
in  Italy.  Thus  the  Carthaginians  lost  Sardinia,  an  island  of  great  importance  to 
them,  on  account  of  its  extent,  its  fertility,  and  the  great  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Romans,  ever  since  their  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  had  behaved  towards 
them  with  great  justice  and  moderation.  A  slight  quarrel,  on  account  of  some  Ro- 
man merchants  who  were  seized  at  Carthage  for  their  having  supplied  the  enemy 
with  provisions,  had  embroiled  them  a  little.  But  these  merchants  being  restored 
on  the  first  complaint  made  to  the  senate  of  Carthage,  the  Romans,  who  prided 
themselves  upon  their  justice  and  generosity  on  all  occasions,  made  the  Carthagini- 
ans a  return  of  their  former  friendship;  served  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  for- 
bade their  merchants  to  furnish  any  other  nation  with  provisions,  and  even  refused 
to  Hsten  to  proposals  made  by  the  Sardinian  rebels,  when  invited  by  them  to  take 
possession  of  the  island. 

But  these  scruples  and  delicacy  wore  off  by  degrees,  and  Caesar's  advantageous 
testimony,  in  Sallust,  of  their  honesty  and  plain  dealing,  could  not,  with  propri- 
ety, be  applied  here:  "  although"  says  he,  "  in  all  the  Punic  wars,  the  Carthaginians, 
both  in  peace  and  during  truces,  had  committed  a  number  of  detestable  actions,  the 
Romans  could  never  (however  inviting  the  opportunity  might  be,)  be  prevailed  upon 
to  retaliate  such  usage,  being  more  attentive  to  their  own  glory,  than  to  the  revenge 
they  might  have  justly  taken  on  such  perfidious  enemies."* 

The  mercenaries,  who,  as  was  observed,  had  retired  into  Italy,  brought  the  Ro- 
mans at  last  to  the  resolution  of  sailing  over  into  Sardinia,  to  render  themselves  mas- 
ters of  it.t  The  Carthaginians  were  deeply  afflicted  at  the  news,  under  the  idea 
that  they  had  a  more  just  title  to  Sardinia  than  the  Romans;  they  therefore  put  them- 
selves in  a  posture  to  take  a  speedy  and  just  revenge  on  those  who  had  excited  the 
people  of  that  island  to  take  up  arms  against  them.  But  the  Romans,  pretending 
that  these  preparations  were  made,  not  against  Sardinia,  but  their  state,  declared  war 
against  the  Carthaginians.  The  latter,  quite  exhausted  in  every  respect,  and  scarcely 
beginning  to  breathe,  were  in  no  condition  to  sustain  a  war.  The  necessity  of  the 
times  wa^  therefore  to  be  complied  with,  and  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  a  more 
powerful  rival.  A  fresh  treaty  was  thereupon  made,  by  which  they  gave  up  Sar- 
dinia to  the  Romans,  and  obliged  themselves  to  a  new  payment  of  twelve  hundred 
talents,  to  avoid  the  war  with  which  they  were  menaced.  This  injustice  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  the  true  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

ARTICLE  II. THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR. 

The  second  Punic  war,  which  I  am  about  so  relate,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
recorded  in  history,  and  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  inquisitive  reader:  whe- 
ther we  consider  the  boldness  of  the  enterprises;  the  wisdom  employed  in  the  execu- 

*  Bellis  Punicis  omnibus,  cum  sjepe  Caithaginienses  etin  pace  el  per  inducias  multn  nefanda  facinora  fecissent, 
numquam  ipsi  per  occasionera  talia  fecere:  iiiagis  quod  se  dignum  foret,  qu^m  quod  in  illos  jure  nen  postet, 
quserebant.— Sallust.  in  Bell.  Catilin. 

t  A.  M.  3767.    A.  Carth.  &09.     A.  Rome,  511.    Ant.  J.  C.  237. 
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tion;  the  obstinate  efforts  of  two  rival  nations,  and  the  ready  resources  they  found 
in  their  lowest  ebb  of  fortune;  the  variety  of  uncommon  events,  and  the  uncertain 
issue  of  so  long  and  bloody  a  war;  or  lastly,  the  assemblage  of  the  most  perfect  ex- 
amples of  every  kind  of  merit,  and  the  most  instructive  lessons  that  occur  in  his- 
tory, either  with  regard  to  war,  policy,  or  government.*  Never  did  two  more  pow- 
erful, or  at  least  more  warlike  states  or  nations,  make  w^ar  against  each  other,  and 
never  had  these  in  question  seen  themselves  raised  to  a  more  exalted  pitch  of  power 
and  o^lory.  Rome  and  Carthage  were,  doubtless,  at  that  time,  the  two  first  states 
of  the  world.  Having  already  tried  their  strength  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  thereby 
made  an  essay  of  each  other's  power,  they  knew  perfectly  well  what  either  could  do. 
In  this  second  war,  the  fate  of  arms  was  so  equally  balanced,  and  the  success  so  inter- 
mixed with  \"icissitudes  and  varieties,  that  that  party  triumphed  which  had  been  most 
in  danger  of  ruin.  Great  as  the  forces  of  these  two  nations  were,  it  may  almost  be 
said,  that  their  mutual  hatred  was  still  greater.  The  Romans,  on  one  side,  could  not 
without  indignation  see  the  vanquislied  presuming  to  attack  them;  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, on  the  other,  were  exasperated  at  the  equally  rapacious  and  harsh  treatment 
which  they  pretended  to  have  received  fiom  the  victor. 

The  plan  which  I  have  laid  down  does  not  permit  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of 
this  war,  whereof  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Atlica,  were  the  several  seats,  and  which 
has  a  still  closer  connexion  with  the  Roman  history  than  with  that  I  am  now  writ- 
ing. I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  principally  to  such  transactions  as  relate  to 
the  Carthaginians,  and  endeavour,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  give  my  reader  an  idea 
of  the  genius  and  character  of  Hamiibal,  w^ho  perhaps  was  the  greatest  warrior  of 
antiquity. 

THE  REMOTE  AND  MORE  IMMEDIATE  CAUSES  OF  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR. 

Before  I  come  to  speak  of  the  declaration  of  war  between  the  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians, I  think  it  necessary  to  explain  the  true  causes  of  it,  and  to  point  out  by 
what  steps  the  rupture  between  these  two  nations  was  so  long  preparing,  before  it 
openly  broke  out. 

That  man  would  be  grossly  mistaken,  says  Polybius,t  who  should  look  upon  the 
taking  of  Saguntum  by  Hannibal  as  the  true  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The 
regret  of  the  Carthaginians,  for  having  so  tamely  given  up  Sicily,  by  the  treaty 
which  terminated  the  first  Punic  war,  the  injustice  and  violence  of  the  Romans,  wha 
took  advantage  of  the  troubles  excited  in  Africa,  to  dispossess  the  Carthaginians  of 
Sardinia,  and  to  impose  a  new  tribute  on  them,  and  the  success  and  conquests  of  the 
latter  in  Spain,  were  the  true  causes  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty,  as  Livy,  agreeing 
herein  with  Polybius,  insinuates  in  few  words,  in  the  beginning  of  his  liistory  of  the 
second  Punic  war.:]: 

And  indeed  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barcha,  was  highly  exasperated  on  account  of 
the  last  treaty  which  the  necessity  of  the  times  had  compelled  the  Carthaginians  to 
Bubmit  to,  and  therefore  meditated  the  design  of  taking  just,  though  distant  measures, 
for  breaking  it,  the  first  favourable  opportunity  that  should  offer.§ 

When  the  troubles  of  Africa  were  appeased,  he  was  sent  upon  an  expedition 
against  the  Numidians;  in  which,  giving  fresh  proofs  of  his  courage  and  abilities,  his 
merit  raised  him  to  the  command  of  the  army  which  was  to  act  in  Spain.  Hannibal 
}iis  son,  at  that  time  but  nine  years  of  age,  begged  with  the  utmost  importunity  to 
attend  him  on  this  occasion;  and  for  that  purpose  employed  all  the  soothing  arts  so 
common  to  children  of  his  age,  and  which  have  so  much  power  over  a  tender  father.|[ 
Hamilcar  could  not  refuse  him;  and  after  having  made  him  ewear  upon  the  altars, 
that  he  would  declare  himself  an  enemy  to  the  Romans  as  soon  as  his  age  would 
allow  him  to  do  it,  took  his  son  with  him. 

Hamilcar  possessed  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  great  general.  To  an 
invincible  courage,  and  the  most  consummate  prudence,  he  added  li  most  popular 
and  insinuating  behaviour.  He  subdued,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  nations  of  Spain,  either  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  or  his  engaging  conduct;  and, 
after  enjoying  the  command  there  nine  years,  came  to  an  end  worthy  of  his  exalted 
character,  by  dying  gloriously  in  arras  for  the  cause  of  his  country. 

....  •  LJv.  1.  xxi.  n.  1.  t  Lib.  iii.  p.  162-168. 

t  Anjjebant  mjjentes  spnitOs  virum,  Sicilia  Sardiniaque  amissae:  Nam  et  Siciliam  nimis  celeri  desperation* 
rerum  conceasaiu;  et  Sardinian!  inter  Jiiotum  AfVicx  fiaude  Romanorum,  siipendio  etiam  superimposito,  inter- 
•epUm.-Liv.  I.  xxi.  n.l.  §  Polyb.  I.  ii.p.  90. 

II  Polj  b.  1.  iii.  j>.  127.    Liv  1.  xxi.  o.  1 
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The  Carthaginians  appointed  Asdrubal,  his  son-in-law,  to  succeed  him.*  This 
general,  to  secure  the  country,  built  a  city,  which,  by  the  advantage  of  its  situation, 
the  comniodiousness  of  its  haVbour,  its  Ibriihcations,  and  opulence  occasioned  by  its 
great  commerce,  became  one  of  the  most  cousiderable  cities  in  the  world.  It  was 
called  New  Carthage,  and  to  this  day  is  known  by  the  name  of  Carthagena. 

From  the  several  steps  of  these  two  great  generals,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
they  were  meditating  some  mighty  design,  which  they  liad  always  in  view,  and  laid 
their  schemes  at  a  great  distance  lor  putting  it  hi  execution.  The  Romans  were  sen- 
sible of  this,  and  reproached  themselves  tor  their  indolence  and  sloth,  which  had 
thrown  them  into  a  kind  of  lethargy,  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  were  rapidly  pursuing 
their  victories  in  Spain,  which  miglit  one  day  be  turned  against  them.  They  would 
have  been  very  well  pleased  to  attack  them  by  open  force,  and  to  wrest  their  con- 
quests out  of  their  hands;  but  the  fear  of  another  not  less  formidable  enemy,  the 
Gauls,  kept  them  from  showing  their  resentments.  Tliey  therefore  had  recourse  to 
neo-otiation;  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Asdrubal,  in  which,  without  taking  ^ny  no- 
tice of  the  rest  of  Spain,  they  contented  themselves  with  introducing  an  article,  by 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  not  allowed  to  make  any  conquests  beyond  the  Iberus. 

Asdrubal,  hi  the  mean  time,  still  pushed  on  his  conquests,  but  took  care  notto  pas^s 
beyond  the  Ihnits  stipulated  bv  the  treaty;  and  sparing  no  endeavours  to  win  the  clue's 
of  the  several  nations  bv  a  courteous  and  engaging  behaviour,  he  brought  them  over  to 
the  interest  of  Carthage,  more  by  persuasive  methods  than  force  of  arms.f  But  un- 
happily, after  having  governed  Spain  eight  years,  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  a 
Gaul,  'who  took  so  barbarous  a  revenge  for  a  private  enmity  he  bore  to  hinht 

Three  years  before  his  death,  he  had  written  to  Carthage  to  desire  that  Hannibal, 
then  twenty-two  years  ol'  age,  might  be  sent  to  him.§  The  proposal  met  with  some 
diffiulty,  as  the  senate  was  divided  between  two  powerful  factions,  which,  from  Hamil- 
car's  time,  had  befun  to  follow  opposite  views  in  the  administration  and  affairs  of  the 
state.  One  taction  was  headed  by  Han  no,  whose  birth,  merit  and  zeal  for  the  public 
welfare,  o-ave  him  great  influence  in  the  public  deliberations.  Tins  taction  proposed, 
on  everv'occasion,  the  concluding  of  a  safe  peace,  and  the  preserving  the  conquests  in 
Spain  as  beino- preferable  to  the  uncertain  events  of  an  expensive  war,  which  they  tore- 
saw  would  one  day  occasion  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  The  other,  called  the  Barciman 
faction,  because  it  supported  the  interests  of  Barcha  and  his  family,  had,  to  its  ancient 
merit  and  credit  in  the  city,  added  the  reputation  which  the  signal  exploits  of  Hamilcar 
and  Asdrubal  had  given  it,  and  declared  openly  for  war.  When,  therefore,  Asdrubal  s 
demand  came  to  be  debated  in  the  senate,  Hanno  represented  the  danger  of  sending 
80  eariv  into  the  field,  a  young  man  who  had  all  the  haughtiness  and  imperious  temper 
of  his  father;  and  who  ought,  therefore,  rather  to  be  kept  k  long  time,  and  very  care- 
fully, under  the  eve  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  power  of  the  laws,  that  he  might  learn 
obedience,  and  a  modesty  which  should  teach  him  not  to  thhik  hmiself  superior  to  all 
other  men.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  feared  tlris  spark,  which  was  then 
kindling,  would  one  day  rise  to  a  conflagration.  His  remonstrances  were  not  heard,  so 
that  the  Barcinian  faction  had  the  superiority,  and  Hannibal  set  out  for  Spain. 

The  moment  of  his  arrival  there,  he  drev/  upon  himself  the  eyes  of  the  whole  army, 
who  fancied  they  saw  his  father  Hamilcar  revive  in  him.  He  seemed  to  dart  the  same 
fire  from  Ids  eyes;  the  same  martial  vigour  displayed  itself  in  the  air  of  his  counte- 
nance, with  the  same  features  and  engaging  deportment.  But  his  personal  qualities 
endeared  him  still  more.  He  possessed  almost  every  talent  that  constitutes  the  great 
man.  His  patience  in  labour  was  invincible,  his  temperance  was  surprising,  his  cour- 
ao-e  in  the  greatest  dangers  intrepid,  and  his  presence  of  mind  in  the  heatot  battle  ad- 
mirable; and  a  still  more  wonderlul  circumstance,  his  disposition  and  cast  of  nund  were 
so  flexible,  that  nature  had  formed  him  equally  for  commandmg  or  obeym^:  so  that 
it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  dearer  to  the  soldiers  or  the  generals.  He  served 
three  campaigns  under  Asdrubal.  , 

Upon  the  death  of  that  general,  the  suffi-ages  of  both  the  army  and  people  concurred 
in  raismg  Hannibal  to  the  supreme  command.|l    I  know  not  whether  it  was  not  evea 

•  A.  M.  3776.    A.  Rome,  520.    Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  101.  t  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  123.    Liv.  1  •  xxi.  n.  2. 

t  The  murder  was  an  effect  of 'the  extraordinary  fidelity  of  this  Gaul,  whose  master  ^ad  fallen  by  the  nana  M 
Astrubal.    It  was  perpetrated  in  public;  and  the  munlerer  being  seized  by  the  guard^  .*f  ^cessfuUv    that  h^ 
expressed  so  strong  a^atisfact, on  in  the  Uioughts  of  his  having  executed  his  revenge  so   succes^tu II y^^^^ 
teemed  to  laugh  at  the  pain  of  his  torments.    Eo  fuit  habitu  ons,  ut  superante  ItetiU^  dolores,  naeniw  euaw  ip** 

cieiD  prwjjuem.— Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  1.  ^  ■     t       ■        -y   a 

§  A.M.  3783,     A.Rome,  530.    Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  3,  4.  ,  .  •  „   «^c 

B  A.  M.  3784.    A.  Carih.  626.    A.  Home,  *23.    Polyb.  1.  u».  p.  178, 179.    Lit.  1.  XM.n.  SW^ 
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then;  or  about  that  time,  that  the  republic,  to  heighten  his  influence  and  auth.ority, 
appointed  him  one  of  its  suftctes,  the  first  dignity  of  the  state,  which  was  sometimes 
conlerred  on  generals.  It  is  from  Cornelius  Nepos*  that  we  have  borrowed  this  cir- 
cumstance of  his  lite,  who,  speaking  of  the  prsetorship  bestowed  on  Hannibal,  upon 
his  return  to  Carthage,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  says,  that  this  was  twenty- 
two  years  after  he  had  been  nominated  king.f 

The  moment  he  was  created  general  Hannibal,  as  if  Italy  had  been  allotted  to  him, 
and  he  was  even  then  appointed  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans,  secretly  turned  his 
whole  ^dews  on  that  side  and  lost  no  time,  for  fear  of  being  prevented  by  death,  as  his 
father  and  brother-in-law  had  been.  In  Spain  he  took  several  strong  towns,  and  con- 
quered many  nations:  and  although  the  Spaniards  greatly  exceeded  him  in  the  number 
of  Ibrces,  their  army  amounting  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  yet 
he  chose  liis  time  and  posts  so  judiciously,  that  he  entirely  defeated  them.  After  this 
\-ictory  every  thing  submitted  to  his  arms.  But  he  still  forbore  laying  siege  to  Sagun- 
tum,:j:  carefully  avoiding  every  occasion  of  a  rupture  with  the  Romans,  till  he  should 
be  furnished  with  all  things  necessary  for  so  important  an  enterprise,  pursuant  to  the 
ad\'ice  given  by  his  father.  He  applied  himself  particularly  to  engage  the  affections 
of  the  citizens  and  allies,  and  to  gain  their  confidence,  by  generously  allotting  them 
a  large  share  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  by  scrupulously  paying  them 
all  their  arrears: §  a  wise  step,  which  never  fails  of  producing  its  advantage  at  a  pro- 
per season. 

The  Saguntines,  on  their  side,  sensible  of  the  danger  with  which  they  were 
threatened,  informed  the  Romans  of  the  progress  of  Hannibal's  conquests.||  Upon 
this,  deputies  were  nominated  by  the  latter,  and  ordered  to  go  and  examine  the  state 
of  affairs  upon  the  spot;  they  were  also  to  lay  their  complaints  before  Hannibal,  if  it 
should  be  thought  proper;  and  in  case  he  should  refuse  to  do  justice,  they  should  then 
go  directly  to  Carthage,  and  make  the  same  complaints. 

In  the  mean  time  Hannibal  laid  siege  to  Saguntum,  promising  himself  great  advan- 
tages from  the  taking  of  this  city.  He  was  persuaded,  that  this  would  deprive  the  Ro- 
mans of  all  hopes  of  carrying  their  war  into  Spain;  that  this  new  conquest  would  secure 
those  he  had  already  made;  that  as  no  enemy  would  be  left  behind  him,  his  march 
would  be  more  secure  and  unmolested;  that  he  should  find  money  enough  in  it  for  the 
execution  of  liis  designs;  that  the  plunder  of  the  city  would  inspire  his  soldiers  with 
ffreater  ardour,  and  make  them  follow  him  more  cheerfully;  that,  lastly,  the  spoils  which 
he  should  send  to  Carthage,  would  gain  him  the  favour  of  the  citizens.  Animated  by 
these  motives,  he  carried  on  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigour.  He  himself  set  an 
example  to  his  troops,  was  present  at  all  the  works,  and  exposed  himself  to  the 
greatest  danorers. 

News  was  soon  carried  to  Rome  that  Saguntum  was  besieged.  But  the  Romans  in- 
stead of  flying  to  its  relief,  lost  tiieir  time  in  Iruitless  debates,  and  equally  insigniiicant 
deputations.  Hannibal  sent  word  to  the  Roman  deputies  that,  he  was  not  at  leisure 
to  hear  them;  they  therefore  repaired  to  Carthage,  but  met  with  no  better  reception, 
the  Barcinian  faction  having  prevailed  over  the  complaints  of  the  Romans,  and  all  the 
remonstrances  of  Hanno. 

During  all  thfse  voyages  and  negotiations,  the  siege  was  carried  on  with  great 
vigour.  The  Saguntines  were  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  in  want  of  all 
thmgs.  An  accommodation  was  thereupon  proposed;  but  the  conditions  on  which  it 
was  offered  appeared  so  harsh,  that  the  Saguntines  could  not  prevail  upon  themselves 
to  accept  them.  Before  they  gave  their  final  answer,  the  principal  senators,  bringing 
their  gold  and  silver,  and  that  of  the  public  treasury,  into  the  market-place,  threw Soth 
into  a  fire  lighted  for  that  ptu'pose,  and  afterwards  rushed  headlong  into  it  themselves. 
At  the  same  time  a  tower,  which  had  been  long  assaulted  by  the  battering  rams,  fal- 
ling with  a  dreadful  noise,  the  Carthaginians  entered  the  "city  by  the  breach,  soon 
made  themselves  masters  of  it,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  of  age 
to  bear  arms.  But,  notwithstanding  the  fire,  the  Carthaginians  got  a  very  great  boo- 
ty. Hannibal  did  not  reserve  to  himself  any  part  of  the  spoils  gained  by  his  victo- 
ries, but  applied  them  solely  to  carrying  on  his  enterprises.     Accordingly  Polybius  re- 

*  In  Vit.  Annib.  c.  7.  t  Hie  iitrediit  prsetor  faetus  est,  postquam  rn  fuerat  anno  secundo  et  vigesimo. 

t  This  city  lay  on  the  Carthapfiniaiisidc  oflhe  Iherus,  very  nenrthe  month  of  that  river,  and  in  a  country  where 
the  Carthaeiimans  were  allowed  to  make  war;  but  Saguntum,  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  was  excepted  from  all 
hostilities,  by  virtue  of  the  late  treaty. 

,   J  Ibi  large  partiendo  praedam,  stipendia  pneterita  cum  fide  exsolvendo,  cunctos  civium  sociorumque,  animoi 
m  M  firmative.— Liv.  L  xxi.  n.  5.  ||  Pol>  b.  I.  iii.  p.  170,  171.    Liv.  1.  xxi.  u.  6—15. 
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marks,  that  the  taking  of  Saguntum  was  of  service  to  him,  as  it  awakened  the  ardour 
of  his  soldiers,  by  the  sight  of  the  rich  booty  which  they  had  just  obtained,  and  by 
the  hopes  of  more;  and  it  reconciled  all  the  princiy)al  persons  of  Carihage  to  Hanni- 
bal, by  the  large  presents  he  made  to  them  out  of  the  spoils. 

Words  could  never  express  the  grief  and  consternation  with  which  the  melancholy 
news  of  the  capture  and  the  cruel  late  of  Saguntum  was  Veceived  at  Rome.*  Com- 
passion for  this  unfortunate  city;  shame  for  having  failed  to  succour  such  faithful 
allies;  a  just  indignation  against  the  Carthaginians,  the  authors  of  all  these  calamities; 
a  strono-  alarm  raised  by  the  successes  of  Hannibal,  whom  the  Romans  lancied  they 
saw  already  at  their  gates;  all  these  sentiments  caused  so  violent  an  emotion,  that, 
during  the  fii'st  moments  of  their  agitation,  the  Romans  were  unable  to  come  to  any 
resolution,  or  do  any  thing,  but  give  way  to  the  torrent  of  their  passion,  and  sacrificed 
floods  of  tears  to  the  memory  of  a  city,  wiiich  fell  the  victim  of  its  inviolable  tidelityt 
to  the  Romans,  and  had  been  betrayed  by  their  unaccountable  indolence  and  impru- 
dent delays.  When  they  were  a  little  recovered,  an  assembly  of  the  people  was 
called,  and  war  was  unanimously  decreed  against  the  Cartiiaginians. 

WAR    PROCLAIMED. 

That  no  ceremony  might  be  wanting,  deputies  were  sent  to  Carthage,  to  inquire 
whether  Saguntum  had  been  besieged  by  order  of  tlie  republic,  and  if  so,  to  declare 
war;tor,  in  case  this  siege  had  been  undertaken  solely  by  the  authority  of  Hannibal, 
to  require  that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.  The  deputies  perceiving 
that  the  senate  gave  no  direct  answer  to  their  demands,  one  of  them  taking  up  the 
fold  of  his  robe,  /  bring  here,  says  he,  in  a  haughty  tone,  either  peace  or  war;  the 
choice  is  left  to  yourselves.  The  senate  answering,  that  they  left  the  choice  to  him, 
/  give  you  war  then,  says  he,  untolding  his  robe:  and  we,  replied  the  Carthaginians, 
with  the  same  haughtiness,  as  heartily  accept  it,  and  are  resolved  to  prosecute  it  with 
the  same  cheerfulness.     Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

If  the  cause  oi"  this  war  should  be  ascribed  to  the  taking  of  Saguntum,§  the  whole 
blame,  says  Polybius,  lies  upon  the  Carthaginians,  who  could  not,  with  any  coloura- 
ble pretence,  besiege  a  city  that  was  in  affiance  with  Rome,  and  as  such,  compre- 
hended in  the  treaty,  which  forbade  either  party  to  make  war  upon  the  allies  of  the 
other.  But,  should  the  origin  of  this  war  be  traced  higher,  and  carried  back  to  the 
time  when  the  Carthaginians  were  dispossessed  of  Sardinia  by  the  Romans,  and  a 
new  tribute  was  so  unreasonably  imposed  on  them;  it  must  be  confessed,  continues 
Polybius,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  is  entirely  unjustifiable  on  these  two  points, 
as  being  founded  merely  on  violence  and  injustice,  and  that,  had  the  Carthaginians, 
without  having  recourse  to  ambiguous  and  frivolous  pretences,  plainly  demanded 
satisfaction  upon  these  two  grievances,  and  upon  their  being  refused  it,  had  declared 
war  against  Rome,  in  that  case  reason  and  justice  had  been  entirely  on  their  side. 

The  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  first,  and  the  beginning  of  tlie  second 
Punic  war,  was  twenty-four  years. 

THE    BEGINNING   OF    THE    SECOND   PFNIC    WAR. 

When  war  was  resolved  upon  and  proclaimed  on  both  sides,  Hannibal,  who  was 
then  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  before  he  discovered  his  grand  design, 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  provide  for  the  security  of  Spain  and  AlTica.||  With 
this  view,  he  marched  the  forces  out  of  the  one  into  the  other,  so  that  the  Africans 
served  in  Spain,  and  the  Spaniards  in  Africa.  He  was  prompted  to  this  from  a  per- 
suasion, that  these  soldiers,  being  thus  at  a  distance  from  their  respective  countries, 
would  be  fitter  for  service,  and  more  firmly  attached  to  him,  as  they  would  be  a  kind 
of  hostages  for  each  other's  fidelity.  The  forces  v»diich  lie  left  in  Africa  amounted  to 
about  forty  thousand  men,  twelve  hundred  whereof  were  cavalry:  those  of  Spain 
were  somewhat  more  than  fifleen  thousand,  of  which  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty  were  cavalry.  He  left  the  command  of  the  Spanish  forces  to  his  brother  Asdru- 
bal,  w4th  a  fleet  of  about  sixty  ships  to  guard  the  coast;  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
him  the  wisest  counsel  for  his  conduct,  both  with  regard  to  tlie  Spaniards  or  the^Ro- 
mans,  in  case  they  should  attack  him. 

Livy  observes,  that  Hannibal,  before  he  set  forward  on  thia  expedition,  went  to  Ca- 
diz to  discharge  Ms  vows  made  to  Hercules;  and  that  he  engaged  himself  by  new 

*Potyb.  p.  174,175.     Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  16,  17. 

+  Sanctitate  discipline,  qui  fidem  socialem  usque  ad  pemiciem  suam  coluemnt.— Liv.  l.xxi.  n.  7. 

tPolyb.  p.  187.    Liv.L  xxi.n.  13,a9.  §  Polyb.  1.  iii.p.  184. 185. 

SI  A,  M.  3787.    A,  Carth.  629.    A.  Rome,  531.    Ant.  J.  C.  217.    Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  187.    Liv.  1,  xxi.n,  21, 22. 
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ones,  in  order  to  obtain  success  in  the  war  he  was  entering  upon.  Polybius  gives  us, 
in  few  words,  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  distance  of  the  several  places  through  which 
Hannibal  was  to  march  in  his  way  to  Italy.*  From  New  Carthage,t  whence  he  set 
out  to  the  Iberus,  was  computed  two  thousand  two  hundred  furTongs.|  From  the 
Iberus  to  Emporium,  a  small  maritime  town,  which  separates  Spain  from  the  Gauls, 
according  to  Strabo§  was  sixteen  hundred  furlongs. |j  From  Emporium  to  the  pass 
of  the  Rhone,  the  like  distance  of  sixteen  furlongs.H  From  the  pass  of  the  Rhone  to 
the  Alps  iburteen  hundred  furlongs.**  From  the  Alps  to  the  plains  of  Italy,  twelve 
hundred  furlongs.ff  Thus,  from  New  Carthage  to  the  plains  of  Italy,  were  eight 
thousand  furlongs-tt 

Hannibal  had,  long  before,  taken  all  proper  measures  to  discover  the  nature  and 
the  situation  of  the  places  through  which  he  was  to  pass;§§  to  know  how  the  Gauls 
were  affected  to  the  Romans;  to  win  over  their  chiefs,  whom  he  knew  to  be  very 
greedy  of  gold,  by  his  bounty  to  them;||||  and  to  secure  to  himself  the  affection  and 
fidelity  of  a  part  of  the  nations  through  whose  country  he  was  to  march.  He  was 
not  ignorant,  that  the  passage  of  the  Alps  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulties, 
but  he  knew  they  were  not  insurmountable,  and  that  was  enough  for  his  purpose. 

Hannibal  began  his  march  early  in  the  spring,  from  New  Carthage,  where  he  had 
wintered.HIT  His  army  then  consisted  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  of  which 
twelve  thousand  were  cavalry,  and  he  had  nearly  forty  elephants.  Having  crossed  the 
Iberus,  he  soon  subdued  the  several  nations  which  opposed  him  in  his  march  but 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  army  in  this  expedition.  He  left  Hanno  to  command 
all  the  country  lying  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenean  hills,  with  eleven  thousand 
men,  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  baggage  of  those  who  were  to  follow  him. 
He  dismissed  the  like  number,  sending  them  back  to  their  respective  countries;  thus 
securing  to  himself  their  affection  when  he  should  want  recruits,  and  assuring  the  rest 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  return  whenever  they  should  desire  it.  He  passed  the 
Pyrenean  hills  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  head  of  fifty 
thousand  foot,  from  the  valour  of  the  troops  that  composed  it;  troops  who  .had  served 
several  years  in  Spain,  and  learned  the  art  of  war,  under  the  ablest  captains  that 
Carthage  could  ever  boast. 

PASSAGE    OF    THE    RHONE. 

HANNiBALf*  being  arrived  within  about  four  days'  march  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone,t*  attempted  to  cross  it,  because  the  river,  in  this  place,  took  up  only  the  breadth 
its  of  channel.  He  brought  up  all  the  ship  boats  and  small  vessels  he  could  meet  with,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  had  a  great  number,  because  of  its  commerce.  He  likewise 
built  with  great  diligence  a  prodigious  number  of  boats,  small  vessels,  and  rafts.  On 
his  arrival,  he  found  the  Gai:4s  encamped  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  prepared  to  dis- 
pute the  passage.  There  was  no  possibility  of  his  attacking  them  in  front.  He  there- 
fore ordered  a  considerable  detachment  of  his  forces,  under  the  command  of  Hanno, 
the  son  of  Bomilcar,  to  pass  the  river  higher  up;  and,  in  order  to  conceal  his  march, 
and  the  design  he  had  in  view,  from  the  enemy,  he  obliged  them  to  set  out  in  the 
night.  All  things  succeeded  as  he  desired;  and  the  river  was  passed  the  next  day 
without  the  least  oppositon.§* 

They  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  refreshing  themselves,  and  in  the  night  they 
advanced  silently  towards  the  enemy.  In  the  morning,  when  the  signals  agreed  upon 
had  been  given,  Hannibal  prepared  to  attempt  the  passage.  Part  of  his  horses,  com- 
pletely harnessed,  were  put  uito  boats,  that  their  riders  might,  on  their  landing,  im- 
mediately charge  the  enemy.  The  rest  of  the  horses  swam  over  on  both  sides  of 
the  boats,  from  which  one  single  man  held  the  bridles  of  three  or  four.  The  infantry 
crossed  the  river,  either  on  rafts,  or  in  small  boats,  and  in  a  kind  of  gondolas,  which 
were  only  the  trunks  of  trees  they  themselves  had  made  hollow.  The  large  boats 
were  drawn  up  in  a  line  at  the  top  of  the  channel,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the 
waves,  and  facilitate  the  passage  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet.     When  the  Gauls  saw  it 

•  Polyb.  1  iii.  p.  192, 103.  t  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles. 

I  Polybius  makes  the  distance  from  New  Cnrlhage  to  be  2600  furlongs;  consequently  the  whole  number  of  fur- 
longs will  be  8400,  or,  allowing  625  feet  to  the  furlong,  994  English  miles,  and  aiuiost  one  third.— See  Polyb.  Edit. 
Gronov.  p. 267.  §  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  199. 

II  200  mile?.  ^  200  miles.  **  175  miles.  tt  150  miles.  J 1 1000  miles. 

}}  Polyb.  1.  iii  p.  188,  189.  ||ll  Polyb.  l.iii.p.  190.    Liv.  1.  xxi. n.  22— 24. 

m  Audierunt  praeoccupatos  jamab  Annibale  Gallorum  animos  esse;  sed  ne  ille  quidem  ipsi  satis mitem  gentem 

fore,  ni  subinde  auio,  cujus  avidissiraa  gens  est,  prineipum  animi  concihentur.— Li>.  1.  xxi.  n.  20. 

t*  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  270—274.    Edit.  Gronov.    Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  26—28. 

i*  A  little  above  Aviguou.  §*  It  is  thought  tliis  wai  between  Roquemaure  and  Pont  St.  Esprit. 
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advancing  on  the  river,  they,  accordia^  to  their  custom,  broke  into  dreadful  cries 
and  howlings,  and,  clashing  their  bucklers  over  their  heads,  one  against  the  other, 
let  fly  a  shower  of  darts.  But  they  were  prodigiously  astonished,  when  they  heard  a 
great  noise  behind  them,  saw  their  tents  on  fire,  and  themselves  attacked  both  in 
n-ont  and  rear.  They  now  had  no  way  left  to  save  themselves  but  by  flight,  and 
accordingly  retreated  to  their  respective  villages.  Afler  this,  the  rest  of  the  troops 
crossed  the  river  quietly,  and  without  any  opposition. 

The  elephants  were  still  behind,  and  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  They 
were  wafted  over  the  next  day  in  the  following  manner:  From  the  bank  of  the  river 
was  thrown  a  raft,  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth;  this  was  strongly 
fixed  to  the  banks  by  large  ropes,  and  quite  covered  over  with  earth,  so  that  the 
elephants,  deceived  by  its  appearance,  thought  themselves  upon  firm  ground.  From 
this  first  raft  they  proceeded  to  a  second,  Vv^hich  was  built  in  the  same  form,  but  only 
a  hundred  feet  long,  and  fastened  to  the  former  by  chains  that  were  easily  loosened. 
The  female  elephants  were  put  upon  the  first  raft,  and  the  males  followed  after;  and, 
when  they  were  got  upon  the  second  raft,  it  was  loosened  from  the  first,  and  by  the 
help  of  small  boats  towed  to  the  opposite  shore.  After  this,  it  was  sent  back  to  fetch 
those  which  were  behind.  Some  fell  into  the  water,  but  they  at  last  got  safe  to  shore, 
and  not  a  single  elephant  was  drowned. 

THE    MARCH    AFTER    THE    BATTLE    OF    THE    RHONE. 

The  two  Roman  consuls  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  set  out  for  their 
respective  provinces;  P.  Scipio  for  Spain  with  sixty  ships,  two  Roman  legions,  four- 
teen thousand  foot,  and  twelve  hundred  horse  of  the  allies;  Tiberius  Sempronius  for 
Sicily,  with  a  hundred  and  sixty  ships,  two  legions,  sixteen  thousand  foot,  and  eigh- 
teen  hundred  horse  of  the  allies!*  The  Roman  legion  consisted,  at  that  time,  of  four 
thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse.  Sempronius  liad  made  extraordinary  pre- 
parations at  Lilybgeum,  a  seaport  town  in  Sicily,  with  the  design  of  crossing  over  di- 
rectly into  Africa.  Scipio  was  equally  confident  that  he  should  find  Hannibal  still  in 
Spain,  and  make  that  country  the  seat  of  war.  But  he  was  aiireatly  astonished, 
when,  on  his  arrival  at  Marseilles,  advice  was  brought  him  that  Hannibal  was  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  preparing  to  cross  it.  He  then  detached  three  hundred 
horse,  to  view  the  posture  of  the  enemy;  and  Hannibal  detached  five  hundred  Nu- 
midian  horse  for  the  same  purpose,  during  which  some  of  liis  soldiers  were  employed 
in  transporting  the  elephants. 

At  the  same  time  he  gave  audience,  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  army,  to  one  of 
the  princes  of  that  part  of  Gaul  which  is  situated  near  the  Po,  who  assured  him,  by 
an  interpreter,  in  the  name  of  his  subjects,  that  his  arrival  was  impatiently  expected;' 
that  the  Gauls  were  ready  to  join  him,  and  march  against  the  Romans;  that  he  him- 
self would  conduct  his  army  through  places  where  they  should  meet  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  provisions.  When  the  prince  was  withdrawn,  Hannibal,  in  a  speech  to  his 
troops,  magnified  extremely  this  deputation  from  the  Gauls;  extolled  w4th  just  praises, 
the  bravery  which  his  forces  had  shown  hitherto,  and  exhorted  them  to  sustain  to  the- 
last  their  reputation  and  glory.  The  soldiers,  inspired  with  fresh  ardour  and  courage, 
declared,  with  uplifted  hands,  their  readiness  to  follow  wherever  he  should  lead  the 
way.  Accordingly  he  appointed  the  next  day  for  his  march;  and  after  offering  up 
vows,  and  making  supplications  to  the  gods  for  the  safety  of  his  troops,  he  dismissed 
them,  desiring,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  would  take  necessary  refreshments. 

While  this  was  doing,  the  Numidians  returned.  They  had  met  with  and  charged 
the  Roman  detachment:  the  conflict  was  very  obstinate,  and  the  slaughter  great, 
considering  the  small  number  of  combatants.  A  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  Romans 
were  left  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  more  than  two  hundred  of  their  enemies.  But  the 
honour  of  this  skirmish  fell  to  the  Romans,  the  Numidians  having  retired,  and  left 
them  the  field  of  battle.  This  first  action  was  interpreted  as  an  omen  of  the  fate  of 
the  whole  war,  and  seemed  to  promise  success  to  the  Romans,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  would  be  dearly  bought,  and  strongly  contested.f  On  both  sides,  those 
who  had  survived  this  engagement,  and  who  had  been  engaged  in  reconnoitering , 
returned  to  inform  their  respective  generals  of  what  they  had  discovered. 

Hannibal,  as  he  had  declared,  decamped  the  next  day,  and  crossing  through  the 

♦Polyb.l.iii.  p.  200— 202,  &c.    Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  31,32. 
1"  Hoc  principiura  simulque  omen  belli,  ut  summA  lerum  piosperun  eventum,  ita  baud  san^  incruentumaneio 
pitisque  certamihis  Tictoriain  Bomanis  portendit.— Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  9, 
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midst  of  Gaul,  advanced  northward;  not  that  this  was  the  shortest  way  to  the  Alps, 
but  only  as  it  led  him  from  the  sea,  it  prevented  his  meetinf^  Scipio;  and,  by  that 
means  favoured  the  design  he  had  of  marching  all  his  forces  into  Italy,  without  lessen- 
ing them  by  fighting. 

Thouirh  Scipio  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition,  he  did  not  reach  the  place 
where  Hannibal  bad  passed  the  Rhone,  till  three  days  after  he  had  set  out  from  it. 
Despairino;  therefore  to  overtake  him,  he  returned  to  his  fleet,  and  re-embarked,  fully 
resolved  to  wait  tor  Hannibal  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  But,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  leave  Spain  defenceless,  he  sent  his  brother  Cneius  thither,  with  the  greatest  part 
of  his  army,  to  make  head  against  Asdrubal;  and  himself  set  forwards  immediately 
for  Genoa,  with  the  intention  of  opposing  the  army  which  was  in  Gaul,  near  the  Po, 
to  that  of  Hannibal. 

The  latter,  after  four  days'  march,  arrived  at  a  kind  of  island,  formed  by  the  con- 
flux of  two  rivers,  which  unite  their  streams  at  this  place.*  Here  he  was  chosen 
umpire  between  two  brothers,  who  disputed  their  right  to  the  kingdom.  He  to  whom 
Hannibal  decreed  it,  furnished  his  whole  army  with  provisions,  clothes  and  arms. 
This  w^as  the  country  of  the  Allobroges,  the  people  who  inhabited  the  present  dis- 
tricts of  Geneva,  \lenne,t  and  Grenoble.  His  march  was  not  much  interrupted  till 
he  arrived  at  the  Durance,  and  from  thence  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alps  without 
any  opposition. 

THE   PASSAGE   OVER    THE   ALPS. 

The  sight  of  these  mountains,  whose  tops  seemed  to  touch  the  skies,  and  were 
covered  with  snow,  and  where  nothing  appeared  to  the  eye  but  a  few  pitiful  cottages, 
scattered  here  and  there,  on  the  sharp  tops  of  inaccessible  rocks;  nothing  but  mea- 
gre flocks,  almost  perishing  with  cold,  and  hairy  men  of  a  savage  and  fierce  aspect; 
this  spectacle  renewed  the  terror  which  the  distant  prospect  had  raised,  and  chilled  with 
fear  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers.^  When  they  began  to  climb  up,  they  perceived  the 
mountaineers,  who  had  seized  upon  the  highest  clifls,  and  prepared  to  oppose  their 
passage.  They  therefore  were  forced  to  halt.  Had  the  mountaineers,  says  Poly- 
bius,  only  lain  in  ambuscade,  and  suffered  Hannibal's  troops  to  strike  into  some  nar- 
row passage,  and  then  charged  them  on  a  sudden,  the  Carthaginian  army  would 
have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  Hannibal,  being  informed  that  they  kept  those  posts 
only  in  the  day  time,  and  quitted  them  in  the  evening,  possessed  himself  of  them  by 
night.  The  Gauls,  returning  early  in  the  morning,  were  very  much  surprised  to 
find  their  posts  in  the  enemy's  hands;  but  still  they  were  not  disheartened.  Being 
used  to  climb  up  those  rocks,  they  attacked  the  Carthaginians  who  were  upon  their 
march,  and  harassed  them  on  all  sides.  The  latter  were  obliged,  at  the  same  time, 
to  engage  with  the  enemy,  and  struggle  with  the  ruggedness  of  the  paths  of  the 
mountains,  where  they  could  hardly  stand.  But  the  greatest  disorder  was  caused  by 
tlie  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  laden  with  the  baggage,  that  were  frighted  by  the 
cries  and  howling  of  the  Gauls,  which  echoed  dreadfully  among  the  mountains;  and 
being  sometimes  wounded  by  the  mountaineers,  came  tumbling  on  the  soldiers,  and 
dragged  them  headlong  with  them  down  the  precipices  which  skirted  the  road.  Han- 
nibal, being  sensible  that  the  loss  of  his  baggage  alone  was  enough  to  destroy  his 
army,  ran  to  the  assistance  of  his  troops  who  were  thus  embarrassed,  and  having  put 
the  enemy  to  flight,  continued  his  march  without  molestation  or  danger,  and  came  to 
a  castle,  which  was  the  most  important  fortress  in  the  whole  country.  He  possessed 
liimself  of  it,  and  of  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  in  which  he  found  a  large  quantity 
of  corn,  and  sufficient  cattle  to  subsist  his  army  for  three  days. 

Although  their  march  was  for  a  short  time  uninterrupted,  the  Carthaginians  were 
to  encounter  a  new  danger.  The  Gauls,  feigning  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  neighbours^  who  had  suffered  for  opposing  the  passage  of  Hannibal's 
troops,  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  that  general,  brought  him  provisions,  offered 
to  be  his  guides,  and  left  him  hostages,  as  pledges  of  their  fidelity.  Hannibal,  how- 
ever, placed  no  great  confidence  in  them.     The  elephants  and  horses  marched  in  the 

•  The  text  of  Polybiu8,as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  that  of  Livy,  place  this  island  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Saone  and  the  Rhone,  that  is,  in  that  part  where  the  city  of  Lyons  stands.  But  this  is  a  manifest  error.  It  was 
^■/.■j^exc  in  the  Greek,  instead  of  which  o  "A^zfi;  has  been  substituted.  J.  Gronovius  says,  that  he  had  read,  in  a 
manuscript  of  Livy,  Bisarar,  which  shows  tliat  we  are  to  read  IsaraRhodanusque  amnes,  instead  of  Arar  Rhodan- 
usque;  and  that  the  island  in  question  is  formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  Isara  and  the  Rhone.  The  situation  of  the 
Allobroges,  here  spoken  of,  proves  this  evidently. 

t  In  Dauphin^.  }  Polyb.  l.iii.  p, 203—208.    Liv,  1,  xxi.  n.  32—37. 
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front,  while  himself  followed  with  the  main  body  of  his  foot,  keeping  a  vigilant  eye 
over  all.  Tliey  came  at  length  to  a  very-  steep  and  narrow  pass,  which  was  com- 
manded by  an  eminence,  where  the  Gauls  had  placed  an  ambuscade.  These  rush- 
ing out  on  a  sudden,  assailed  the  Carthaginians  on  every  side,  rolling  down  stones 
u])on  them  of  a  prodiijious  size.  The  army  would  have  been  entirely  routed,  had 
not  Hannibal  exerted  himself,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  extricate  them  out  of 
this  difficulty. 

At  last,  on  the  ninth  day,  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  Alps.  Here  the  army 
halted  two  days,  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves  after  their  fatigue,  after  which  they  con- 
tinued their  march.  As  it  was  now  autumn,  a  great  quantity  of  snow  had  lately  fallen, 
and  covered  all  the  roads,  which  caused  a  consternation  among  the  troops,  and  dis- 
heartened them  very  much.  Hannibal  perceiving  it,  and  halting  on  a  hill,  from 
whence  there  was  a  prospect  of  all  Italy,  he  showed  them  the  fruitful  plains  of  Pied- 
mont, watered  by  the  river  Po,  which  they  had  nearly  reached,  adding  that  they 
had  but  one  more  etTort  to  make,  before  they  arrived  at  them.  He  represented  to 
them,  that  a  battle  or  two  would  put  a  glorious  period  to  their  toils,  and  enrich  them 
for  ever,  by  sriving  them  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire.  This 
speech,  full  of  such  pleasing  hopes,  and  enforced  by  the  sight  of  Italy,  inspired  the 
dejected  soldiers  with  fresh  vigour  and  alacrity.  They  therefore  pursued  their  march. 
But  still  the  road  was  more  craggy  and  troublesome  than  ever,  and  as  they  were  now 
on  a  descent,  the  difficulty  and  danger  increased.  For  the  ways  were  narrow,  steep, 
and  slippery,  in  most  places;  so  that  the  soldiers  could  neither  keep  their  feet  as  they 
marched,  nor  recover  themselves  when  they  made  a  false  step,  but  stumbled,  and 
beat  down  one  another. 

They  were  now  come  to  a  place  worse  than  any  they  had  yet  met  with.  This  was 
a  path  naturally  very  steep  and  craggy,  which  being  made  more  so  by  the  late  falling 
in  of  the  earth,  terminated  in  a  frightful  precipice  more  than  a  thousand  feet  deep. 
Here  the  cavalry  stopped  short.  Hannibal,  wondering  at  this  sudden  halt,  ran  to  the 
place,  and  saw  that  it  would  really  be  impossible  for  the  troops  to  advance.  He  there- 
fore was  for  making  a  circuitous  route,  but  this  also  was  found  impracticable.  As 
upon  the  old  snow,  which  was  growing  hard  by  lying,  there  was  some  lately  fallen 
that  was  of  no  great  depth,  the  feet,  at  first,  by  their  sinking  into  it,  found  a  firm 
support;  but  this  snow  being  soon  dissolved  by  the  treading  of  the  foremost  troops 
and  beasts  of  burden,  the  soldiers  marched  on  nothing  but  ice,  wliich  was  so  slip- 
pery that  they  had  no  firm  footing;  and  where,  if  they  made  the  least  false  step,  or 
endeavoured  to  save  themselves  with  their  hands  or  knees,  there  were  no  boughs  or 
roots  to  catch  hold  of  Besides  this  difficulty,  the  horses  strildng  their  feet  forci- 
bly into  the  ice  to  keep  themselves  from  falling,  could  not  dr-aw  them  out  again, 
but  were  caught  as  m  a  gin.  They  therefore  were  forced  to  seek  some  other 
expedient. 

Hannibal  resolved  to  pitch  his  camp,  and  to  give  his  troops  some  days'  rest,  on  the 
summit  of  this  hill,  which  was  of  a  considerable  extent,  afler  they  should  have  cleared 
the  ground,  and  removed  all  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  fallen  snow,  which  was  a 
work  of  immense  labour.  He  afterwards  ordered  a  path  to  be  cut  into  the  rock  itself, 
and  this  was  carried  on  with  amazing  patience  and  labour.  To  open  and  enlarge 
this  path,  all  the  trees  thereabout  were  cut  down,  and  piled  round  the  rock,  and  there 
set  on  fire.  The  wind,  fortunately  blowing  hard,  a  fierce  flame  soon  broke  out,  so 
that  the  rock  glowed  like  the  very  coals  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  Then  Han- 
nibal, if  Levy  may  be  credited,  for  Poly  bins  says  nothing  of  this  matter,  caused  a 
great  quantity  of  vinegar  to  be  poured  on  the  rock,*  Vviiich  piercing  into  the  veins  of 
it,  that  were  now  cracked  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  fire,  calcined  and  softened  it. 
In  this  manner,  making  a  large  circuit,  in  order  that  the  descent  might  be  easier, 
they  cut  a  way  along  the  rock,  w^hich  opened  a  free  passage  to  the  forces,  the  bag- 
gage, and  even  to  the  elephants.  Four  days  were  employed  in  this  work,  during 
which  the  beasts  of  burden  had   no  provender,  there  being  no  food  for  them  on 

*  Many  reject  this  incident  as  fictitious.  Plin^^  tal%es  notice  of  a  remarkable  qupJity  in  vinegar,  viz.  its  beingf 
able  to  bieak  rocks  and  stones  — Saxa  runipit  infusum,  qii?e  noii  ruperit  it^nis  aiirt  eedeus  1.  xxiii.  c  1.  He  there- 
foie calls  it,  Succus  renim  domitor,!.  xxxiii.  c.  2  Dion,  sjjeaking;  of  ihe  siegeof  Eleuthia,  sitXi,  that  the  walls  of 
it  were  made  to  fall  by  the  force  of  vinegir,  1  xxxvi  p.  8.  Probably  the  circumstance  that  seems  improbable  on 
this  occasion,  is  the  difficulty  of  Hannibal's  procuring,  in  those  mountains,  a  quantity  of  vuiejjar  sufficient  for  thi« 
purpose. 

Vol.  1.— 26 
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mountains  buried  tmder  eternal  snows.  At  last  they  came  into  cultivated  and  fruit- 
ful spots,  which  yielded  plenty  of  forage  for  the  horses,  and  all  kinds  of  food  for  the 
soldiers. 

HANNIBAL    ENTERS    ITALY. 

When  Hannibal  marched  into  Italy,  his  army  was  far  less  numerous  than  when 
he  left  Spain,  where  we  find  it  amounted  to  nearly  sixty  thousand  men.*  He  had 
sustained  great  losses  during  the  march,  either  in  the  battles  he  was  forced  to  fight, 
or  in  the  passage  of  rivers.  At  his  departure  fi-om  the  Rhone,  it  consisted  of  thirty- 
eight  thousand  toot,  and  above  eight  thousand  horse.  The  march  over  the  Alps 
destroyed  nearly  half  this  number,  so  that  Hannibal  had  now  remaining  only  twelve 
thousand  Africans,  eight  thousand  Spanish  foot,  and  six  thousand  horse.  This  ac- 
count he  himself  caused  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar  near  the  promontory  called  Lici- 
nium.  It  was  five  months  and  a  half  since  his  first  setting  out  from  New  Carthage, 
including  the  fortnight  he  employed  in  marching  over  the  Alps,  when  he  set  up  his 
standard  in  the  plains  of  the  Po,  at  the  entrance  of  Piedmont.  It  might  then  have 
been  September. 

His  first  care  was  to  give  his  troops  some  rest,  which  they  very  much  wanted. 
When  he  perceived  that  they  were  fit  for  action,  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  territories  of 
Turint  refusing  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  him,  he  marched  and  encamped  before 
their  chief  city,  carried  it  in  three  days,  and  put  all  who  had  opposed  him  to  the 
sword.  This  expedition  struck  the  barbarians  with  so  much  dread,  that  they  all 
came  voluntarily  and  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  rest  of  the  Gauls  would  have 
done  the  same,  had  they  not  been  awed  by  the  .terror  of  the  Roman  arms,  which 
were  now  approaching.  Hannibal  thought,  therel()re,  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose; 
that  it  was  his  interest  to  march  up  into  the  country,  and  attempt  some  great  ex- 
ploit, such  as  might  induce  those  who  should  have  an  inclination  to  join  him  to  rely 
on  his  valour. 

The  rapid  progress  which  Hannibal  had  made,  greatly  alarmed  Rome,  and  caused 
the  utmost  consternation  throughout  the  city.  Sempronius  was  ordered  to  leave 
Sicily,  and  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  country;  and  P.  Scipio,  the  other  consul,  ad- 
vanced with  the  utmost  diligence  towards  the  enemy,  crossed  the  Po,  and  pitched  his 
camp  near  the  Ticinus.:}: 

BATTLE    OF    THE    CAVALRY    NEAR    THE    TICINUS. 

The  armies  being  now  in  sight,  the  generals  on  each  side  made  a  speech  to  their 
soldiers,  before  they  engaged  in  battle.§  Scipio,  after  having  represented  to  his  for- 
ces the  glory  of  their  country,  and  the  noble  achievements  of  their  ancestors,  ob- 
served to  them,  that  victory  was  in  their  hands,  since  they  were  to  combat  only  with 
Carthaginians,  a  people  who  had  been  so  often  defeated  by  them,  as  well  as  lorced 
to  be  their  tributaries  for  twenty  years,  and  long  accustomed  to  be  almost  their 
slaves:  that  the  advantage  they  had  gained  over  the  flower  of  the  Carthaginian  horse, 
w^as  a  sure  omen  of  their  success  during  the  rest  of  the  war:  that  Hannibal,  in 
marching  over  the  Alps,  had  just  before  losi  the  best  part  of  his  army,  and  that 
those  who  survived  were  exhausted  with  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue:  that  the  bare 
sight  of  the  Romans  was  sufficient  to  put  to  flight  a  parcel  of  soldiers,  who  had  the 
aspect  of  ghosts  rather  than  of  men:  in  a  word,  that  victory  w^as  become  necessary, 
not  only  to  secure  Italy,  but  to  save  Rome  itself,  whose  fate  the  present  battle  would 
decide,  that  city  having  no  other  army  wherewith  to  oppose  the  enemy. 

Hannibal,  that  his  words  might  make  the  stronger  impression  on  the  rude  minds 
of  his  soldiers,  addressed  himself  to  then-  eyes,  before  he  addressed  their  ears;  and 
did  not  attempt  to  persuade  them  by  arguments,  till  he  had  first  moved  them  by 
the  following  spectacle.  He  armed  some  of  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  obliged  tliem  to  fight,  two  and  two,  in  sight  of  his  rj'my,  promising  to 
reward  the  conquerors  with  their  liberty  and  rich  presents.  The  alacrity  and  vigour 
wherewith  these  barbarians  engaged  upon  those  motives,  gave  Hannibal  an  occa- 
sion of  exhibiting  to  his  soldiers  a  lively  image  of  their  present  condition;  which,  by 
depriving  them  of  all  means  of  returning  back,  put  them  under  an  absolute  neces- 
sity either  of  conquering  or  dying,  in  order  to  avoid  the  endless  evils  prepared  for 
those  that  should  be  so  base  and  cowardly  as  to  submit  to  the  Romans.     He  dis- 

•  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  209  &  212—214.    Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  39.  t  Taurini. 

i  A  small  river,  now  called  Tesino,  in  Lombardy.  §  Polyb,  J.  lii.  p.  214—218.    Liv.  ).  xxi.  ii.  39—47. 
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played  to  them  the  greatness  of  their  reward,  viz.  the  conquest  of  all  Italy;  the  plun- 
der of  the  rich  and  wealthy  city  of  Rome;  an  illustrious  victory,  and  immortal  glory. 
He  spoke  contemptibly  of  the  Roman  power,  the  flilse  lustre  of  which  he  observed, 
ought  not  to  dazzle  such  warriors  as  themselves,  who  had  marched  from  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  through  the  fiercest  nations  into  the  very  centre  of  Italy.  As  for 
his  own  part,  he  scorned  to  compare  himself  with  Scipio,  a  general  of  but  six 
months'  standing:  himself,  who  was  almost  born,  at  least  brought  up,  in  the  tent  of 
Hamilcar  his  fatlier:  the  conqueror  of  Spain,  of  Gaul,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps, 
and,  what  was  still  more  remarkable,  of  the  Alps  themselves.  He  roused  their 
indignation  against  the  insolence  of  the  Romans,  who  had  dared  to  demand  that 
himself,  and  the  rest  who  had  taken  Saguntum,  should  be  deUvered  up  to  them; 
and  excited  their  jealousy  against  the  intolerable  pride  of  those  imperious  masters, 
who  imagined  that  all  things  ought  to  obey  them,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  give 
laws  to  the  world. 

After  these  speeches,  both  sides  prepared  for  battle.  Scipio,  having  thrown  a 
bridge  across  the  Ticinus,  marched  his  troops  over  it.  Two  ill  omens  had  filled  his 
army  with  consternation  and  dj'ead.*  As  for  the  Carthaginians,  they  were  inspired 
with  the  boldest  courage.  Hannibal  animated  them  A^nth  fresh  promises;  and  cleav- 
ing with  a  stone  the  skull  of  the  lamb  he  was  sacrificing,  he  prayed  to  Jupiter  to  dash 
his  head  in  pieces  in  like  manner,  in  case  he  did  not  give  his  soldiers  the  rewards  he 
liad  promised  them. 

Scipio  posted  in  the  first  Une,  the  troops  armed  with  missile  weapons,  and  the 
Gaulish  horse;  and  forming  his  second  line  of  the  flower  of  the  confederate  cavalry, 
he  advanced  slowly.  Hannibal  advanced  with  his  whole  cavalry,  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  had  posted  the  troopers  who  rode  with  bridles,  and  the  Numidian  horse  on 
the  wings,  in  order  to  surround  the  enemy.f  The  officers  and  cavalry,  being  eager 
to  engage,  the  battle  commenced.  At  the  first  onset,  Scipio's  light-armed  soldiers 
discharged  their  darts,  but  frightened  at  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  which  came  pour- 
ing upon  them,  and  fearing  lest  they  should  be  trampled  under  the  horses'  feet,  they 
gave  way,  and  retired  through  the  intervals  of  the  squadrons.  The  fight  continued 
a  long  time  with  equal  success.  Many  troopers  on  both  sides  dismounted;  so  that 
the  battle  was  carried  on  between  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Numidians  surrounded  the  enemy,  and  charged  the  rear  of  the  light-armed 
troops,  who  at  first  had  escaped  the  attack  of  the  cavalry,  and  trod  them  under  their 
horses'  feet.  The  centre  of  the  Roman  forces  had  hitherto  fought  with  great  bra- 
very. Many  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  even  more  on  that  of  the  Carthaginians. 
But  the  Roman  troops  were  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  Numidians,  who  attacked 
them  in  the  rear:  and  especially  by  a  wound  the  consul  received,  which  disabled  him. 
This  general,  however,  was  rescued  out  of  the  enemy's  hands  by  the  bravery  of  his 
son,  then  but  seventeen  years  old,  and  who  afterwards  was  honoured  with  the  sur- 
name of  Africanus,  for  having  put  a  glorious  period  to  this  war. 

The  consul,  though  dangerously  wounded,  retreated  in  good  order,  and  was  con- 
veyed to  his  camp  by  a  body  of  horse  who  covered  him  with  their  arms  and  bodies: 
the  rest  of  the  army  followed  him  thither.  He  hastened  to  the  Po,  which  he  crossed 
with  his  army,  and  then  broke  down  the  bridge,  whereby  he  prevented  Hannibal 
from  overtaking  him. 

It  was  agreed,  that  Hannibal  owed  this  first  victory  to  his  cavalry;  and  it  was  judg- 
ed from  thenceforth,  that  the  main  strength  of  his  army  consisted  in  his  horse;  and 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Romans  to  avoid  large  open  plains  like  those 
between  the  Po  and  the  Alps. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  all  the  neighbouring  Gauls  seemed  to 
contend  who  should  submit  themselves  first  to  Hannibal,  furnish  him  with  ammuni- 
tion, and  enlist  in  his  army.  And  this,  as  Polybius  has  observed,  was  what  chiefly 
induced  that  wise  and  skilful  general,  notwithstanding  the  small  number  and  weak- 
ness of  his  troops,  to  hazard  a  battle;  which  he  indeed  was  now  obliged  to  venture, 
from  the  impossibility  of  marching  back  whenever  he  should  desire  to  do  it,  because 
nothing  but  a  battle  would  oblige  the  Gauls  to  declare  for  him:  their  assistance  being 
the  only  refuge  he  then  had  left. 

*  These  two  ill  omens  were,  first,  a  wolf  had  stole  into  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  and  cruelly  manpled  some  of 
the  soldiers,  with  'Ut  receiving  the  least  harm  from  those   who  endeavored  to  kill  it;  and,  secoiidlf ,  a  swarm  ot 
bees  had  pitched  upon  a  tree  m^ar  the  prastoritim,  or  geneial's  lent.— Liv.  I.  xxi.  c.  46. 
t  The  Numidians  used  to  ridt  withotit  saddle  or  bridle. 
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BATTLE    OF    TREBIA. 

Sempronius  the  consul,  upon  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the  senate,  was  re- 
turned from  Sicily  to  Ariminura.*  From  thence  he  marched  towards  Trebia,  a  small 
river  of  Lombardy,  which  falls  into  the  Po  a  little  above  Placentia,  where  he  joined 
his  forces  to  those' of  Scipio.  Hannibal  advanced  towards  the  camp  of  the  Romans, 
from  which  he  was  separated  only  by  that  small  river.  The  armies  lying  so  near 
one  another,  gave  occasion  to  frequent  skirmishes,  in  one  of  which  Sempronius,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  gained  but  a  very  small  advantage  over  a  party  of  Car- 
thaginians, which  nevertheless  very  much  increased  the  good  opinion  this  general 
naturaUy  entertained  of  his  own  merit. 

This  inconsiderable  success  seemed  to  him  a  complete  victory.  He  boasted  his 
having  vanquished  the  enemy  in  the  same  kind  of  fight  in  which  his  colleague  had 
been  defeated,  and  that  he  thereby  had  revolved  the  courage  of  the  dejected  Romans. 
Being  now  resolutely  bent  to  come,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  a  decisive  battle,  he 
thought  it  proper,  for  decency  sake,  to  consult  Scipio,  whom  he  found  to  be  of  a  quite 
different  opinion  from  himselti  Scipio  represented,  that  in  case  time  should  be  allow- 
ed for  disciplining  the  new  levies  during  the  winter,  they  would  be  much  more  fit  for 
service  in  the  ensuing  campaign;  that  the  Gauls,  who  were  naturally  fickle  and  incon- 
stant, would  disengage  themselves  insensibly  from  Hannibal;  that  as  soon  as  his 
wounds  should  be  healed,  his  presence  might  be  of  some  use  in  an  aflairof  such  gen- 
eral concern;  in  a  word,  he  besought  him  earnestly  not  to  proceed  any  farther. 

These  reasons,  though  so  just,  made  no  impression  upon  Sempronius.  He  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  Romans,  and  twenty  thousand  allies,  exclu- 
sive of  cavalry,  which  number,  in  those  ages,  formed  a  complete  army,  when  both 
consuls  joined  their  forces.  The  troops  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  near  the  same 
number.  He  thought  the  juncture  extremely  favourable  for  him.  He  declared  pub 
licly,  that  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  desirous  of  a  battle,  except  his  colleague, 
whose  mind,  he  observed,  being  more  affected  by  his  wound  than  his  body,  could  not 
-"fbr  that  reason  bear  to  hear  of  an  engagement.  But  still,  continued  Sempronius,  is  it  just 
to  let  the  whole  army  droop  and  languish  with  him?  What  could  Scipio  expect  more.'' 
Did  he  flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  that  a  third  consul,  and  a  new  ami}'',  would  come 
to  his  assistance?  Such  v/ere  the  expressions  he  employed,  both  among  the  soldiers, 
and  even  about  Scipio's  tent.  The  time  for  the  election  of  new  generals  drawing 
near,  Sempronius  was  afraid  a  successor  would  be  sent  before  he  had  put  an  end  to 
the  war;  and  therefore  it  was  his  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  take  advantage  of  his 
colleague's  illness  to  secure  the  whole  honour  of  the  victory  to  himself.  As  he  had  no 
regard,  says  Polybius,  to  the  time  proper  for  action,  and  only  to  that  which  he  thouglit 
suited  his  own  interest,  he  could  not  fail  of  taking  v/rong  measures.  He  therefore 
ordered  his  army  to  prepare  for  battle. 

This  was  the  very  thing  Hannibal  desired,  holding  it  for  a  maxim,  that  when  a 
general  has  entered  a  foreign  countryj  or  one  possessed  by  the  enemy,  and  has  formed 
some  great  design,  that  such  an  one  has  no  other  refuge  left,  but  continually  to  raise 
the  expectation  of  his  allies  by  some  fresh  exploits.  Besides,  knowing  that  he  should 
have  to  deal  only  with  new-levied  and  inexperienced  troops,  he  was  desirous  of  tak- 
ing every  advantage  possible  of  the  ardour  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  extremely  desir- 
ous of  fighting;  and  of  Scipio's  absence,  who,  by  reason  of  his  wound,  could  not  be 
present  in  the  battle.  Mago  was  therefore  ordered  to  lie  in  ambush  with  two  thou- 
sand men,  consisting  of  horse  and  foot,  on  the  steep  banks  of  a  small  rivulet,  which 
ran  between  the  two  camps,  and  to  conceal  himself  among  the  bushes,  that  were  very 
thick  there.  An  ambuscade  is  often  safer  in  a  smooth  open  country,  but  full  of  thick- 
ets, as  this  was,  than  in  woods,  because  such  a  spot  is  less  apt  to  be  suspected.  He 
afterwards  caused  a  detachment  of  Numidian  cavalry  to  cross  the  Trebia,  with  or- 
ders to  advance  at  break  of  day  as  far  as  the  very  barriers  of  the  enemy's  camp,  in 
order  to  provoke  them  to  fight;  and  then  to  retreat  and  repass  the  river,'  in  order  to 
draw  the  Romans  after  them.  What  he  had  foreseen,  came  exactly  to  pass.  The 
fiery  Sempronius  immediately  detached  his  whole  cavalry  against  the'Numidians,  and 
then  six  thousand  light-armed  troops,  who  were  soon  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
army.     The  Numidians  fled  designedly;  upon  which  the  Romans  pursued  them  with 

treat  eagerness,  and  crossed  the  Trebia  without  resistance,  but  not  without  great  dif- 
culty,  being  forced  to  wade  up  to  their  very  arm-pits  through  the -rivulet,  which  was 

*  Polib.  1.  xxiii  p.  220— 227.     Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  51— 56, 
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swollen  with  the  torrents  that  had  ilillen  in  the  niirht  from  the  neighhourin^  moun- 
tains. It  was  then  about  the  winter-solstice,  that  is,  in  December.  It  happened  to 
snow  that  day,  and  the  cold  was  excessively  piercing.  The  Romans  had  left  their 
camp  fasting;,  and  without  taking  the  least  precaution;  wdiereas  the  Carthaginians 
had,  by  Hannibal's  order,  eat  and  drank  plentifully  in  their  tents;  had  got  their  horses 
in  readiness,  rubbed  themselves  with  oil,  and  put  on  their  armour  by  the  fire-side. 

They  were  thus  prepared  when  the  fight  began.  The  Romans  defended  them- 
selves valiantly  for  a  considerable  time,  though  they  were  half  spent  with  hunger,  fa- 
tigue, and  cold;  but  their  cavalry  was  at  last  broken  and  put  to  flight  by  that  of  the 
Carthaginians,  which  much  exceeded  theirs  in  numbers  and  strength.  The  infantry 
also  were  soon  in  great  disorder.  The  soldiers  in  ambuscade  sallying  out  at  a  proper 
time,  rushed  suddenly  upon  their  rear,  and  completed  the  overthrow.  A  body  of 
about  ten  thousand  men  fought  their  w^ay  resolutely  through  the  Gauls  and  Afiicans, 
of  whom  they  made  a  dreadful  slaughter;  but  as  they  could  neither  assist  their  friends, 
nor  return  to  their  camp,  the  way  to  it  being  cut  off  by  the  Numidian  horse,  the  river 
and  the  rain,  they  retreated  in  good  order  to  Placentia.  Most  of  the  rest  lost  their 
lives  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  being  trampled  to  pieces  by  the  elephants  and  horses. 
Those  who  escaped,  joined  the  body  above  mentioned.  The  next  night  Scipio  also  re- 
tired to  Placentia.  The  Carthaginians  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  their  loss  was  in- 
considerable, except  that  agreat  number  of  their  horses  were  destroyed  by  the  cold,  the 
rain,  and  the  snow;  and  that,  of  all  their  elphants,  they  saved  but  one. 

In  Spain,  the  Romans  had  better  success,  in  this  and  the  following  campaign,*  for 
Cn.  Scipio  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  river  Iberus,t  defeated  Hanno,  and 
made  him  prisoner. 

Hannibal  took  the  opportunity,  w^hile  he  was  in  winter  quarters,  to  refresh  his 
troops,  and  gain  the  atfection  of  the  natives.  For  this  purpose,  after  haying  declared 
to  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  from  the  Roman  allies,  that  he  was  not  come  with  the 
view  of  making  war  upon  them,  but  to  restore  the  Italians  to  their  liberty,  and  pro- 
tect them  against  the  Romans,  he  sent  them  all  home  to  their  own  countries^  with- 
out requiring  the  least  ransom.]: 

The  winter  was  no  sooner  over,  than  he  set  off  towards  Tuscany,  whither  he  hasten- 
ed his  march  for  two  important  reasons.§  First,  to  avoid  the  ill  effects  which  would 
arise  from  the  ill-will  of  the  Gauls,  wdio  were  tired  with  the  long  stay  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  in  their  territories;  and  impatient  of  bearing  the  whole  burden  of  a  war,  in 
which  they  had  engaged  Avith  no  other  view,  than  to  carry  it  into  the  country  of  their 
common  enemy.  Secondly,  that  he  might  increase,  by  some  bold  exploit,  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  arms  in  the  minds  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  by  carrying  the  war  to  the 
very  gates  of  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time,  reanimate  his  troops,  and  the  Gauls  his 
allies,  by  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  territories.  But  in  his  march  over  the  Appe- 
nines,  he  was  overtaken  with  a  dreadful  storm,  which  destroyed  great  numbers  of  jiis 
men.  The  cold,  the  rain,  the  wind,  and  hail,  seemed  to  conspire  his  ruin;  so  that  the 
fatigues  which  the  Carthaginians  had  undergone  in  crossing  the  Alps,  seemed  less 
dreadful  than  these  they  now  suffered.  He  therefore  m^-rched  back  to  Placentia, 
where  he  again  fought  Sempronius,  who  had  returned  from  Rome.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  was  very  nearly  equal. 

While  Hannibal  was  in  these  winter  quarters,  he  hit  upon  a  stratagem  truly  Cartha- 
ginian.||  He  was  surrounded  with  fickle  and  inconstant  nations;  the  triendship  he 
had  contracted  with  them  was  but  of  recent  date.  He  had  reason  to  apprehend  a 
chance  in  their  disposition,  and  consequently  that  attempts  would  be  made  upon  his 
life.  To  secure  himself,  therefore,  he  got  perukes  made,  and  clothes  suited  to  every 
age.  Of  these  he  sometimes  wore  one,  sometimes  another;  and  disguised  himself  so 
often,  that  not  only  those  who  saw  him  transiently,  but  even  his  intimate  acquaint- 
tance,  could  scarcely  know  him. 

At  Rome,  Cn.  Servilius  and  C.  Flaminius  had  been  appointed  consuls.^  Hanni- 
bal, having  advice  that  the  latter  was  advanced  already  as  far  as  Arretium,  a  town  of 
Tuscany,  resolved  to  go  and  engage  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Two  ways  being 
shown  him,  he  chose  the  shortest,  though  the  most  troublesome,  nay.  almost  impassable, 
by  reason  of  a  fen  which  he  was  forced  to  go  through.  Here  the  army  suffered  in- 
credible hardships.  During  four  days  and  three  nights,  they  marched  half  leg  deep 
in  water,  and  consequently  could  not  get  a  moment's  sleep.     Hannibal  himself,  who 

*  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  228,  229.    Liv.  1.  xxi.  n,  60,  61.        tOrEbio.        t  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  229.         §  Liv.  l.xxi.u.  58, 
11  Polyb.  1.  xxi.     Liv.  l.xxii.  n.  1.    Appian.  m  Bell.  Annib.  p.  316. 
5  A.M.  3788.    A,  Rome,  532.     Polyb.  p.  230, 231.    Liv.  1.  xxii.  n,  2. 
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rode  upon  tlie  only  elephant  he  had  left,  could  hardly  get  through.  His  long  want  of 
sleep,  and  the  thick  vapours  which  exhaled  from  that  marshy  place  together  with  tlie 
unhealthfulness  of  the  season,  cost  him  one  of  his  eyes. 

BATTLE    OF  THRASYMENE. 

HAN^-IBAL  thus  extricated,  almost  unexpectedly,  out  of  this  dangerous  situation,  re- 
freshed his  troops;  and  then  marched  and  pitched  his  Camp  between  Arretium  and 
Fesulfe;  in  the  richest  and  most  fruitful  part  of  Tuscany.*  His  first  endeavours  were, 
to  discover  the  genius  and  character  of  Flaminius,  in  order  that  he  might  take  advan- 
tao-eof  his  errors,  which;  according  to  Polybius,  ought  to  be  the  chief  study  of  a  gene- 
eral.  He  was  told,  tliat  Flaminius  was  very  self  conceited,  bold,  enterprising,  rash, 
and  fond  of  glory.  To  plunge  him  the  deeper  into  these  excesses,  to  which  he  was 
naturally  prone,f  he  inflamed  his  impetuous  spirit,  by  laying  waste  and  burning  the 
whole  country  in  his  sight. 

Flaminius  was  not  ol"  a  disposition  to  remain  inactive  in  his  camp,  though  Hannibal 
should  have  lain  still.  But  wiien  he  saw  the  territories  of  his  allies  laid  waste  before 
his  eyes,  he  thought  it  would  reflect  dishonour  upon  him  should  he  sufler  Hannibal  to 
ravage  Italy  without  controul,  and  even  advance  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome,  without 
meethio-  any  resistance.  He  rejected  with  scorn  the  prudent  counsels  of  those  who 
advised  him  to  Vv-ait  the  arrival  of  his  colleague;  and  to  be  satisfied  for  the  present  with 
putting  a  stop  t^  the  devastation  of  the  enemy, 

In  the  mean  time  Hannibal  was  still  advancing  towards  Rome,  having  Cortona  on 
the  left  hand,  and  the  lake  Thras3m:iene  on  his  right.  When  he  saw  that  the  consul  fol- 
lowed close  after  him,  with  the  design  to  give  him  battle,  by  stopping  him  in  his 
march;  having  observed  that  the  ground  was  convenient  for  that  purpose,  he  also  be- 
gan to  prepare  himself  for  battle.  The  lake  Thrasymene  and  the  mountains  of  Cor- 
tona form  a  narrow  defile,  which  leads  into  a  large  valley,  lined  on  both  sides  w^ith 
hills  of  cosiderable  height,  and-  closed  at  the  outlet  by  a  steep  hill  of  difficult  access. 
On  this  hill,  Hannibal,  after  having  crossed  the  valley,  came  and  encamped  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army;  posting  his  light-armed  infantry  in  umbuscade  upon  the  hills 
on  the  right,  and  part  of  his  cavalry  behind  those  on  the  left,  as  far  almost  as  the  en- 
trance of  the  defile,  through  which  Flaminius  was  obliged  to  pass.  Accordingly,  this 
general,  who  followed  him  very  eagerly,  with  the  resolution  to  fight  him,  having  reach- 
ed the  defile  near  the  lake,  was  forced  to  halt,  because  night  was  coming  on,  but  he  en- 
tered it  next  morning  at  day-break. 

Hannibal  having  permitted  him  to  advance  with  all  his  forces  more  than  half  way 
through  the  valley,  and  seeing  the  Roman  van-guard  pretty  near  him;  he  sounded  the 
charge,  and  commanded  his  troops  to  come  out  of  their  ambuscade,  that  he  might 
attack  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time,  from  all  quarters.  The  reader  may  guess  at  the 
consternation  with  which  the  Romans  were  seized. 

They  were  not  yet  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  neither  had  they  got  their  arms  in 
readiness,  when  they  found  themselves  attacked  in  front;  in  rear,  and  in  flank.  In  a 
moment  all  the  ranks  were  put  in  disorder.  Flaminius,  alone  undaunted  in  so  uni- 
versal a  consternation,  animated  his  soldiers  both  with  his  hand  and  voice;  and  exhort- 
ed them  to  cut  themselves  a  passage,  with  their  swords,  through  the  midst  of  the  en- 
emy. But  the  tumult  which  reigned  every  where,  the  dreadful  shouts  of  the  enemy,  and 
a  heavy  fog  prevented  his  being  seen  or  heard.  When  the  Romans,  however,  saw 
themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides,  either  by  the  enemy  or  the  lake,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  saving  iheir  lives  by  flight,  it  roused  their  courage,  and  both  parties  began 
the  tight  with  astonishing  animosity.  Their  fury  was  so  gi-eat,  that  not  a  soldier  in 
either  army  perceived  an  earthquake  which  happened  in  that  country,  and  buried 
whole  cities  in  ruins.  In  this  confusion,  Flaminius  being  slain  by  one  of  the  Insubrian 
Gauls,  the  Romans  began  to  give  ground,  and  at  last  turned  and  fled,  Great  numbers, 
to  save  themselves,  leaped  into  the  lake;  while  others  directing  their  course  to  the 
mountains,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  whom  they  strove  to  avoid.  Only  six  thousand 
cut  their  way  through  the  conquerers,  and  retreated  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  the  next 
day  they  were  taken  prisoners.  In  this  battle  filleen  thousand  Romans  were  killed,  and 
about  ten  thousand  escaped  to  Rome  by  different  roads.  Hannibal  sent  back  the 
Latins,  who  were  allies  of  the  Romans,  into  their  own  country,  without  demanding  the 

*Polyb.l.iii. p.  231-238. 
t  Apparebat  ferociter  omnia  ac  praepropcrS  actui  uuu    Quoque  pronior  eiget  in  sua  vitia,  agitare  eun  atque 
ircitaru  Foeaus  parat.— Liv.  1.  xxii.  u,  3. 
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least  ransom.  He  commanded  search  to  be  make  for  the  body  of  Flaminius  in  order 
to  give  it  burial,  but  it  could  not  be  found.  He  afterwards  put  his  troops  into  quarters 
of  refreshment,  and  solemnized  the  funerals  of  thirty  of  his  chief  officers,  who  were 
killed  in  the  battle.     He  lost  in  all  but  fifteen  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  were  Gauls. 

Immediately  after,  Hannibal  despatched  a  courier  to  Carthage,  with  the  news  of 
his  success  in  Italy.  This  caused  the  greatest  joy  for  the  present,  raised  the  most 
promising  hopes  with  regard  to  the  hiture,  and  revived  the  courage  of  all  the  citizens. 
They  now  prepared,  with  incredible  ardour,  to  send  into  Italy  and  Spain  all  neces- 
sary succours. 

Rome,  on  the  contrary,  was  filled  with  universal  grief  and  alarm,  as  soon  as  the 
prsptor  had  pronounced  from  the  rostra  the  following  words,  We  have  lost  a  great 
battle.  The  senate,  studious  of  nothing  but  ^  the  public  welfare,  thought  that  in  so 
great  a  calamity,  and  so  immiinent  a  danger,  recourse  must  be  had  to  extraordinary 
remedies.  They  therefore  appointed  Quintus  Fabius  dictator,  a  person  as  conspicu- 
ous for  his  wisdom  as  his  birth.  It  was  the  custom  of  Home,  that  ihe  moment  a  dic- 
tator was  nominated,  all  authority,  ceased,  that  of  the  tribimes  of  the  people  except- 
ed. M.  Minucius  was  appointed  his  general  of  horse.  We  are  now  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war. 

Hannibal's  conduct  with  respect  to  fabius. 

Haxnibal,  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymene,  not  thinking  it  yet  proper  to  march 
directly  to  Rome,  contented  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  with  laying  waste  the  coun- 
try.* He  crossed  Umbria  and  Picenum;  and  after  ten  days'  march,  arrived  in  the 
territor}^  of  Adria.f  He  got  a  very  considerable  booty  in  this  march.  Out  of  liis 
implacable  enmity  to  the  Romans,  he  commanded,  that  all"  who  were  able  to  bear 
arms  should  be  put  to  the  SAVord;  and  meeting  no  obstacle  any  where,  he  advanced 
as  far  as  Apulia;  plundering  the  countries  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  carrying  desola- 
tion wherever  he  came,  in  order  to  compel  the  nations  to  disengage  themselves  from 
their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  to  show  all  Italy,  that  Rome  itself,  now  quite 
dispirited,  yielded  him  the  victory. 

Fabius,  followed  by  Minucius  and  four  legions,  had  marched  from  Rome  in  quest 
of  the  enemy,  but  with  a  firm  resolution  not  to  let  him  take  the  least  advantage,  nor 
to  advance  one  step,  till  he  had  first  reconnoitered  every  place;  nor  hazard  a  battle, 
till  he  should  be  sure  of  success. 

As  soon  as  both  armies  were  in  sight,  Hannibal,  to  terrify  the  Roman  forces,  offer- 
ed them  battle,  by  advancing  almost  to  the  intrenchments  of  their  camp.  But  find- 
ing every  thing  quiet  there,  he  retired;  blaming  in  appearance  the  outward  cowardice 
of  the  enemy,  whom  he  upbraided  with  having  at  last  lost  that  valour  so  natural  ta 
their  ancestors;  but  fretting  inwardly,  to  find  he  had  to  act  with  a  general  of  so  dif- 
ferent a  genius  from  Sempronius  and  Flaminius;  and  that  the  Romans,  instructed 
by  their  defeat,  had  at  last  made  choice  of  a  commander  capable  of  opposing  Han- 
nibal. 

From  this  moment  he  perceived  that  the  dictator  would  not  be  formidable  to  him 
by  the  boldness  of  his  attacks,  but  by  the  prudence  and  regularity  of  his  conduct,^ 
which  might  perplex  and  embarrass  him  very  much.  The  only  circumstance  he  now 
wanted  to  know  was,  Avhether  the  new  general  had  resolution  enough  to  pursue 
steadily  the  plan  he  seemed  to  have  laid  down.  He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  rouse 
him,  by  his  frequent  removals  from  place  to  place,  by  laying  waste  the  lands,  plunder- 
ing the  cities,  and  burning  the  villages  and  towns.  He,  at  one  time,  would  raise  his 
camp  wdth  the  utmost  precipitation;  and  at  another,  stop  short  in  some  valley  out  of 
the  common  route,  to  try  whether  he  could  not  surprise  him  in  the  plain.  However, 
Fabius  still  kept  his  troops  on  the  hills,  but  without  losing  sight  of  Hannibal;  never 
approacliing  near  enough  to  come  to  an  engagement,  nor  yet  kee^jing  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, as  might  give  him  an  opportunity  of  escaping  him.  He  never  suffered  his  sol- 
diers to  stir  out  of  the  camp,  except  to  forage,  and  not  even  on  those  occasions  Avith- 
out  a  numerous  convoy.  If  ever  he  engaged,  it  was  only  in  slight  skirmishes,  and 
so  very  cautiously,  that  his  troops  had  always  the  advantage.  This  conduct  revived, 
by  insensible  degrees,  the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  which  the  loss  of  three  battles  had 
entirely  damped;  and  enabled  them  to  rely,  as  they  had  formerly  done,  on  their 
valour  and  success. 

*  Polyb.  I.  xxiii.  p.  239—255.    Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  9—30.  t  A  small  town,  which  gave  name  to  the  Adriatic  sea. 
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Hannibal,  having  ffot  immensely  rich  spoils  in  Campania,  where  he  had  resided  a 
considerable  time,  lefi  there  with  his  army,  that  he  might  not  consume  the  provisions 
he  had  laid  up,  and  which  he  reserved  for  the  winter  season.  Besides  he  could  no 
longer  continue  in  a  country  of  gardens  and  vineyards,  which  were  more  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  than  useful  for  the  subsistence  of  an  army;  a  country  where  he  would 
have  been  fbi'ced  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  among  marshes,  rocks,  and  sands; 
whereas  the  Romans  would  have  drawn  plentiful  supplies  from  Capua,  and  the  richest 
parts  of  Italy.     He  therefore  resolved  to  settle  elsewhere. 

Fabius  naturally  supposed  that  Hannibal  would  be  obliged  to  return  the  same  way 
he  came,  and  that  he  might  easily  annoy  him  during  his  march.  He  begjin  by 
throwing  a  considerable  body  of  troops  into  Casilinum,  thereby  securing  that  small 
town,  situated  on  the  Vulturnus,  which  separated  the  territories  of  Falernum  from 
those  of  Capua;  he  afterwards  detached  four  thousand  men,  to  seize  the  only  narrow 
pass  through  which  Hannibal  could  come  out;  and  then,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  posted  himself  with  the  remainder  of  the  army  on  the  hills  adjoining  the 
road. 

The  Carthaginians  anived,  and  encamped  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
And  now,  the  crafty  Carthaginian  fell  into  the  same  snare  he  had  laid  for  Flaminius 
at  the  defile  of  Thrasymene;  and  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  ever  to  extricate  him- 
self out  of  this  difficulty,  there  being  but  one  outlet,  of  which  the  Romans  were  pos- 
sessed. Fabius,  fancying  h.imself  sure  of  his  prey,  was  only  contriving  how  to  seize 
it.  He  flattered  liimsclf  with  the  probable  hopes  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  by 
this  single  battle.     Nevertheless,  he  thought  fit  to  defer  the  attack  till  the  next  day. 

Hannibal  perceived  that  his  own  artifices  were  now  employed  against  him.*  It  is 
in  such  junctures  as  these,  that  a  general  has  need  of  great  presence  of  mind,  and 
imusual  fortitude,  to  view  danger  in  its  utmost  extent,  Avithout  being  struck  with  the 
least  dread;  and  to  find  out  sure  and  instant  expedients,  without  deliberating.  The 
Carthaginian  general  immediately  caused  two  thousand  oxen  to  be  collected,  and 
ordered  small  bundles  of  vine  branches  to  be  tied  to  their  horns.  He  then  command- 
ed the  branches  to  be  set  on  fire  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  the  oxen  to  be  driven  Avith 
Aiolence  to  the  top  of  the  hills,  where  the  Romans  were  encamped.  As  soon  as  those 
creatures  felt  the  flame,  the  pain  putting  them  in  a  rage,  they  flew  up  and  down  on  all 
sides,  and  set  fire  to  the  shrubs  and  bushes  they  met  in  their  way.  This  squadron, 
of  a  new  kind,  was  sustained  by  a  good  number  of  light-armed  soldiers,  who  had 
orders  to  seize  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  to  charge  the  enemy  in  case 
they  should  meet  them.  All  things  happened  which  Hannibal  had  foreseen.  The 
Romans,  who  guarded  the  defile,  seeing  the  fires  spread  over  the  hills  which  were 
above  them,  and  imaginino-  that  it  was  Hannibal  making  his  escape  by  torch-light, 
quit  their  posts  and  run  to  the  mountains  to  oppose  his  passage.  The  main  body  of 
the  army  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  all  this  tumult,  and  Fabius  himself  not 
daring  to  stir,  as  it  was  excessively  dark,  ibr  fear  of  a  surprise,  waited  for  the  return 
of  the  day.  Hannibal  seized  this  opportunity,  marched  his  troops  and  the  spoils 
through  the  defile,  which  was  now  unguarded,  and  rescued  his  army  out  of  a  snare, 
in  which,  had  Fabius  been  but  a  little  more  vigorous,  it  would  either  have  been 
destroyed,  or  at  least  very  much  weakened.  It  is  glorious  for  a  man  to  turn  his  very 
errors  to  his  advantage,  and  make  them  subservient  to  his  reputation. 

The  Carthaginian  army  returned  to  ApuUa,  still  pursued  and  harrassed  by  the 
Romans.  The  dictator  being  obliged  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome,  on  account  of  some 
religious  ceremonies,  earnestly  entreated  his  general  of  horse,  before  his  departure, 
not  to  fight  during  his  absence.  Minucius  however  did  not  regard  either  his  advice 
nor  his  entreaties,  but  the  very  first  opportunity  he  had,  while  part  of  Hannibal's 
troops  were  foraf^ing,  charged  the  rest,  and  gained  some  advantage.  He  immediately 
sent  advice  of  this  to  Rome,  as  if  he  had  obtained  a  considerable  victory.  The  news 
of  this,  with  what  had  just  before  happened  at  the  passage  of  the  defile,  raised  com- 
plaints and  murmurs  against  the  slow  and  timorous  circumspection  of  Fabius.  In  a 
word,  matters  were  carried  so  far,  that  the  Roman  people  gave  his  general  of  horse 
an  equal  authority  with  him;  a  thing  unheard  of  before.  The  dictator  was  upon 
the  road  when  he  received  advice  of  this,  for  he  had  left  Rome,  that  he  might  not 
be  an  eye-witness  of  what  was  contriving  against  him.  His  constancy,  however, 
was  not  shaken.  He  was  very  sensible,  that  though  his  authority  in  the  command 
was  divided,  yet  his  skill  in  the  art  of  war  was  not  so.f     This  soon  became  manifest. 

"  Nee  Aniiibaltni  fciVllit  siii*  seartibus  |i«'ti.— Liv. 
t  Satis  fidens  haudquauuam  cum  iinptrii  jure  aittui  iinperaudi  ajquatam,— Liv.  l.xxii.  n.  26. 
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Minucius,  grown  arrogant  with  the  advantage  he  had  gained  over  his  colleague, 
proposed  that  each  should  command  a  day  alternately,  or  even  a  longer  time.  But 
Fabius  rejected  this  proposal,  as  it  would  have  exposed  the  whole  army  to  danger 
while  under  the  command  of  Minucius.  He  therefore  chose  to  divide  the  troops, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  preserve,  at  least,  that  part  which  should 
fall  to  his  sliare. 

Hannibal,  fully  informed  of  all  that  passed  in  the  Roman  camp,  was  over-joyed  to 
hear  of  this  dissention  of  the  two  conmianders.  He  therefore  laid  a  snare  for  the 
rash  Minucius,  who  accordingly  plunged  headlong  into  it,  and  engaged  the  enemy 
on  an  eminence,  in  which  an  ambuscade  was  concealed.  But  his  troops,  being  soon 
put  into  disorder,  were  just  on  the  point  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  when  Fabius,  alarm- 
ed by  the  sudden  outcries  of  the  wounded,  called  aloud  to  his  soldiers,  "  Let  us  has- 
ten to  the  assistance  of  Minucius;  let  us  fly  and  snatcli  the  victory  from  the  enemy, 
and  extort  from  our  fellow-citizens  a  confession  of  their  fault."  This  succour  W£is 
very  seasonable,  and  compelled  Hannibal  to  sound  a  retreat.  The  latter,  as  he  was 
retiring,  said,  *'  That  the  cloud  which  had  been  long  hovering  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountains,  had  at  last  burst  with  a  loud  crack,  and  caused  a  mighty  storm."  So 
important  and  seasonable  a  service  rendered  by  the  dictator,  opened  the  eyes  of  Mi- 
nucius. He  accordingly  acknowledged  his  error,  returned  immediately  to  Jiis  duty 
and  obedience,  and  showed  that  it  is  sometimes  more  glorious  to  know  how  to  atone 
for  a  fault,  than  to  have  committed  it. 

THE    STATE    OF   AFFAIRS    IN    SPAIN. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  campaign,  Cn.  Scipio  having  suddenly  attacked  the  Car- 
th.aginian  fleet,  commanded  by  Hamilcar,  defeated  it,  and  took  twenty-five  ships, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  rich  spoils.*  This  victory  made  the  Romans  sensible  that 
they  ought  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  afliiirs  of  Spain,  because  Hannibal 
could  draw  considerable  supplies  both  of  men  and  money  from  that  country.  Ac- 
cordingly they  sent  a  fleet  thither,  the  command  of  whicli  was  given  to  P.  Scipio, 
who,  after  his  arrival  in  Spain,  having  joined  his  brother,  did  the  commonwealth 
very  great  service.  Till  that  time  the  Romans  had  never  ventured  beyond  the 
Ebro.  They  then  were  satisfied  with  having  gained  the  friendship  of  the  nations 
situated  between  that  river  and  Italy,  and  confirming  it  by  alUanees;  but  under 
Publius,  they  crossed  the  Ebro,  and  carried  their  arms  much  fartlier  up  into  the 
country. 

The  circumstance  which  contributed  most  to  promote  their  affairs,  was  the  treach- 
ery of  a  Spaniard  in  Saguntum.  Hannibal  had  left  there  the  children  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  in  Spain,  whom  he  had  taken  as  hostages.  Abelox,  (for  so  this 
Spaniard  was  called,)  persuaded  Bostar,  the  governor  of  the  city,  to  send  Dack  these 
young  men  into  their  country,  in  order,  by  that  means,  to  attach  the  inhabitants 
more  firmly  to  the  Carthaginian  interest.  He  himself  w^as  charged  with  this  com- 
mission; but  he  carried  them  to  the  Romans,  who  afterwards  dehvered  tliem  to  their 
relations,  and  by  so  acceptable  a  present,  acquired  their  amity. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    CANN.E. 

The  next  spring,  C.  Terentius  Varro,  and  L.  iEmilius  Pauliis,  were  chosen  con- 
suls at  Rome.f  In  this  campaign,  which  was  the  third  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
Romans  did  what  had  never  been  practised  belbre,  viz.  they  composed  the  army  of 
eight  legions,  each  consisting  of  five  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  allies.  For,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  the  Romans  never  raised  but  four  legions,  each  of  which 
consisted  of  about  four  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse-t  They  never,  ex- 
cept on  the  most  important  occasions,  made  them  consist  of  five  thousand  of  the 
one,  and  four  hundred  of  tlie  other.  As  for  the  troops  of  the  allies,  the  number  of 
their  infantry,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  legions,  but  they  had  three  times  as  many 
horse.  Each  of  the  consuls  had  commoiily  half  the  troops  of  the  allies,  with  two 
legions,  that  they  might  act  separately;  and  all  these  forces  were  very  seldom  used  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  expedition.  Here  the  Romans  had  not  only  four,  but 
eight  legions,  so  important  did  the  aflair  appear  to  them.     The  senate  even  thought 

*  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  2 IJ— 250.     Liv.  I.  xxii.  n.  10—22. 
tA.M.3780.     A.Uoine,533.     Polyb.  1.  Hi.]).  235— 2(38.     Liv.  1.  xxii.  ii.34-;-54. 
t  Polybius  supposes  only  two  liuudred  hoi'se  in  tach  kgiuir,  but  J.  Lipsius  tliiiilis  tlwt  this  is  a  mistake,  either 
o  f  the  auttioi-  or  transcriber. 
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proper  that  the  two  consuls  of  the  foregoing  year,  Servilius  and  Attilius,  should  serve 
in  the  army  as  proconsuls;  but  the  latter  could  not  go  into  the  field,  in  consequence 
of  his  great  age. 

Varro,  at  his  setting  out  from  Rome,  had  declared  openly  that  he  would  fall  upon 
the  enemy  the  very  first  opportunity,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war;  adding,  that  it 
would  never  be  terminated,  as  long  as  men  of  the  character  of  Fabius  should  be  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  armies.  An  advantage  which  he  gained  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, of  whom  near  seventeen  hundred  were  killed,  greatly  increased  his  bold- 
ness and  arrogance.  As  for  Hannibal,  he  considered  this  loss  as  a  real  advantage, 
being  persuaded  that  it  would  serve  as  a  bait  to  the  consul's  rashness,  and  urge  him 
on  to  a  battle,  which  he  anxiously  desired.  It  was  afterwards  known,  that  Hanni- 
bal was  reduced  to  such  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  sub- 
sisted ten  days  longer.  The  Spaniards  were  already  meditating  to  leave  him.  So 
that  there  would  have  been  an  end  oi'  Hannibal  and  his  army,  if  his  good  fortune 
had  not  thrown  a  Varro  in  his  way. 

Both  armies,  having  often  removed  from  place  to  place,  came  in  sight  of  each  other 
near  Caimee,  a  little  town  in  Apulia,  situated  on  the  river  Aufidus.  As  Hannibal 
was  encamped  in  a  level,  open  country,  and  his  cavalry  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
Romans,  ^milius  did  not  think  proper  to  engage  in  such  a  place.  He  was  for  draw- 
ing the  enemy  into  an  irregular  spot,  where  the  infantry  might  have  the  greatest 
share  in  the  action.  But  his  colleague,  who  was  wholly  inexperienced,  was  of  a  con- 
trary opinion.  Such  is  the  disadvantage  of  a  divided  command;  jealousy,  a  differ- 
ence of  disposition,  or  a  diversity  of  views,  seldom  failing  to  create  a  dissention  be- 
tween the  two  generals. 

The  troops  on  either  side  were,  for  some  time,  contented  with  slight  skirmishes. 
But  at  last,  one  day  when  Varro  had  the  command,  for  the  two  consuls  took  it  by 
turns,  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides  for  battle.     jEmilius  had  not  been  con- 
sulted; yet,  though  he  extremely  disapproved  the  conduct  of  his  colleague,  as  it  was  . 
not  in  his  power  to  prevent  it,  he  seconded  him  to  the  utmost. 

Hannibal,  after  having  pointed  out  to  his  soldiers  that  being  superior  in  cavalry, 
they  could  not  possibly  have  pitched  upon  a  better  spot  for  fighting,  had  it  been  left 
to  their  choice,  thus  addressed  them:  "  Return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  having  brought 
the  enemy  hither,  that  you  may  triumph  over  them;  and  thank  me  also  for  having 
reduced  the  Romans  to  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  engagement.  After  three 
great  victories,  won  successively,  is  not  the  remembrance  of  your  own  actions  suf- 
ficient to  inspire  you  with  coura2:e?  By  former  battles,  you  are  become  masters 
of  the  open  country,  but  this  will  put  you  in  possession  of  all  the  cities,  and,  I 
presume  to  say  it,  of  all  the  riches  and  power  of  the  Romans.  It  is  not  words 
that  we  want,  but  actions.  I  trust  in  the  gods  that  you  shall  soon  see  my  promises 
verified." 

The  two  armies  were  very  unequal  in  number.  That  of  the  Romans,  including 
the  allies,  amounted  to  fourscore  thousand  foot,  and  a  little  more  than  six  thousand 
horse,  and  that  of  the  Carthaginians  consisted  but  of  forty  thousand  foot,  all  well 
dLsciplined,  and  of  ten  thousand  horse,  ^milius  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
Romans,  Varro  the  left,  and  Servilius,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  last  year,  was  post- 
ed in  the  centre.  Hannibal,  who  had  the  art  of  taking  all  advantages,  had  posted 
himself  so  that  the  wind  Vulturnus,*  which  rises  at  certain  stated  times,  should  blow 
directly  in  the  faces  of  the  Romans  during  the  fight,  and  cover  them  with  dust; 
then  keeping  the  river  Aufidus  on  his  left,  and  posting  his  cavalry  in  the  wings,  he 
formed  his  main  body  of  the  Spanish  and  Gallic  infantry,  which  he  posted  in  the 
centre,  with  half  the  African  heavy  armed  foot  on  their  right,  and  half  on  the  left, 
on  the  same  line  with  the  cavalry.  His  army  being  thus  drawn  up,  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  and  Gallic  infantry;  and  having  drawn  them  out  of  the 
line,  advanced  to  begin  the  battle,  rounding  his  front  as  he  advanced  nearer  the  ene- 
my; and  extending  his  flanks  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  in  order  that  he  might 
leave  no  interval  between  his  main  body  and  the  rest  of  the  Ime,  which  consisted  of 
the  heavy-armed  infiintry,  who  had  not  moved  from  their  posts. 

The  fight  soon  began,  and  the  Roman  legions  that  were  in  the  win^s,  seeing  their 
centre  warmly  attacked,  advanced  to  charge  the  enemy  in  flank.  Hannibal's  main 
body,  after  a  brave  resistance,  finding  themselves  furiously  attacked  on  all  sides,  gave 

"A  violent  burninewi,  id.  blowing  south  south-cMt,  which,  in  this  flat   andiandy  country,  raised  «loud3  of 
fc»i  duit, and  blinded  and  shoakcdifieRoBiaiif,  /  /» 
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way,  beinor  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  retired  ihroucrh  the  interval  they  had  left 
in  the  centre  of  the  line.  The  Romans  having  pursued  them  thither  with  eager  con- 
fusion, the  two  wings  of  the  African  infantry,  which  were  fresh,  well  armed,  and  in 
good  order,  wheeled  about  on  a  sudden  towards  that  void  space  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  already  fatigued,  had  thrown  themselves  in  disorder,  and  attacked 
them  vigorously  on  both  sides,  without  leaving  them  time  to  recover  themselves,  or 
leaving  them  ground  to  form.  In  the  mean  time,  the  two  wings  of  the  cavalry,  hav- 
ing defeated  those  of  the  Romans,  which  were  much  inferior  to  them,  and,  in  order 
to  pursue  the  broken  and  scattered  squadrons,  having  left  only  as  many  forces  as 
were  necessary  to  keep  them  from  rallying,  advanced  and  charged  the  rear  of  the 
Roman  infantry,  which,  being  surrounded  at  once  on  every  side  by  the  enemy's  horse 
and  foot,  was' all  cut  to  pieces,  after  having  fought  with  unparalleled  bravery. 
jEmilius,  being  covered  with  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  fight,  was  afterwards 
killed  by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  to  whom  he  was  not  known;  and  with  him  two  quses- 
tors,  one  and  twenty  military  tribunes,  many  who  had  been  either  consuls  or  prse- 
tors;  Servilius,  one  of  the  last  year's  consuls,  Minucius,  the  late  general  of  horse  to 
Fabius,  and  fourscore  senators.  Above  seventy  thousand  men  fell  in  this  battle;* 
and  the  Carthaginians,  so  great  was  their  fury,t  did  not  give  over  the  slaughter,  till 
Hannibal,  in  the  very  heat  of  it,  called  out  to  them  several  times.  Stop,  soldiers;  spare 
the  vanquished.  Ten  thousend  men,  who  had  been  left  to  guard  the  camp,  surren- 
dered themselves  prisoners  of  war  after  the  battle.  Varro,  the  consul,  retired  to 
Venusia,  with  only  seventy  horse;  and  about  four  thousand  men  escaped  into  the 
neighbouring  cities.  Thus  Hannibal  remained  master  of  the  field,  he  being  chiefly 
indebted  for  this,  as  well  as  for  his  former  victories,  to  the  superiority  of  his  cavalry 
over  that  of  the  Romans.  He  lost  four  thousand  Gauls,  fifteen  hundred  Spaniards 
and  Africans,  and  two  hundred  horse. 

Maharbal,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  advised  Hannibal  to  march  directly 
to  Rome,  promising  him,  that  within  five  days  they  should  sup  in  the  capitol.  Han- 
nibal answering,  that  it  was  an  affair  which  required  mature  examination,  "I  see," 
replied,  Maliarbal,  "that  the  gods  have  not  endowed  the  same  man  with  every 
talent. '  You,  Hannibal,  know  how  to  conquer,  but  not  to  make  the  best  use  of  a 
victory.":]: 

It  is  pretended  that  this  delay  saved  Rome  and  the  empire.  Many  authors,  and 
among  them,  Livy,  charge  Hannibal,  on  this  occasion,  with  being  guilty  of  a  capital 
error.  But  others,  more  reserved,  are  not  for  condemning,  without  e\ndent  proofs,  so 
renowned  a  general,  who,  in  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  was  never  wanting,  either  in 
prudence  to  make  ciioice  of  the  best  expedients,  or  in  readiness  to  put  his  designs  in 
execution.  They  are,  moreover,  inclined  to  judge  favourably  of  him,  from  the  au- 
thority, or  at  least  tiie  silence  of  Polybius,  who,  speaking  of  the  memorable  conse- 
quences of  this  celebrated  battle,  says,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  firmly  persuaded, 
tliat  they  should  possess  themselves  of  Rome  at  the  first  assault;  but,  then,  he  does 
not  mention  how  this  could  possibly  have  been  effected,  as  that  city  was  very  popu- 
lous, warlike,  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  with  a  garrison  of  two  legions;  nor  does 
he  any  where  give  the  least  hint  that  such  a  project  was  feasible,  or  that  Hannibal 
did  wrong  in  not  attempting  to  put  it  in  execution. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  examine  matters  more  narrowly,  we  shall  find,  that  according 
to  the  common  maxims  of  war,  it  could  not  be  undertaken.  It  is  certain  that  Han- 
nibal's whole  infantry,  before  the  battle,  amounted  but  to  forty  thousand  men;  and  as 
six  thousand  of  these  had  been  slain  in  the  action,  and  doubtless  many  more  either 
wounded  or  disabled,  there  could  remain  but  six  or  seven-and-twenty  thousand  foot 
for  service.  Now  this  number  was  not  sufficient  to  invest  so  large  a  city  as  Rome, 
which  had  a  river  running  through  it:  nor  to  attack  it  in  form,  because  they  had  nei- 
ther engines,  ammunition,  nor  any  other  things  necessary  for  carrying  on  a  siege.§ 
For  want  of  these,  Hannibal,  even  after  his  victory  at  Thrasymene,  miscarried  in 
his  attempt  upon  Spoletum;  and,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Cannie,  was  forced  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Casilinum,  though  a  city  of  little  note  or  strength.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that,  had  he  miscarried  on  the  present  occasion,  nothing  less  could  have  been  expect- 
ed, than  that  he  must  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.     However,  to  form  a  judgment 

*  Livy  lessens  very  much  the  number  of  the  slain,  making;  them  amount  but  to  about  forty-three  thousand.  But 
Polybius  oughii-ather  to  be  believed.  _  i?i      i  •  «  « 

t  Duo  maximi  exercitus  cassi  ad  hostinm  satietatera,  donee  Annibal  diceret  mditi  suo,  Parceterro.— K  !or.  i.  i.e.  o. 

t  Turn  Maharbal:  Non  omnia  nimirum  cidem  Dii  deder^.  Vincere  seis.  Annibal,  nctorta  uti  aeteu.-^Lvr.  1. 
xxii.  n.  51.  Liv.  1.  x\ii.  p.  9.    Ibid.  1.  xxiii-  n.  18. 
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of  this  matter,  a  man  ought  to  be  a  soldier,  and  should  jjerhaps  have  been  uj^m  the 
spot.  This  is  an  old  dispute,  on  which  none  but  those  who  are  perfectly  well  skilled 
in  the  art  of  war  should  pretend  to  e:ive  their  opinion. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Canna?,  Hannibal  despatched  his  brother  Mago  to  Car- 
thage, with  the  news  of  his  victory;*  and  at  the  same  time  to  demand  succours,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  enabled  'to  put  an  end  to  the  war.     Mago,  on  his  arrival, 
made,  in  full  senate,  a  lofty  speech,  in  which  he  extolled  his  brother's  exploits,  and 
displayed  the  great  advantages  he  had  gained  over  the  Romans.     And,  to  give  a 
more  lively  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  victory,  by  speaking  in  some  measure  to  the 
eye,  he  poured  out  in  tbe  middle  of  the  senate  a  busliel  ot  gold  rings,t  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  fingers  of  such  of  the  Roman  nobility  as  had  fallen  in  the  battle 
of  Cannee.     He  concluded  with  demanding  money,  provisions,  and  fresh  troops.     All 
the  spectators  were  struck  with  an  extraordinary  joy,  upon  which  Imilcon,  a  warm 
abvocate  for  Hannibal,  fancying  he  now  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  iusult  Hanno,  the 
chief  of  the  opposite  faction,  asked  him,  whether  fie  was  still  dissatisfied  with  the  war 
they  were  carrying  on  against  the  Romans,  and  w^as  for  having  Hannibal  delivered 
up  to  them?     Hanno,  without  discovering  the  icast  emotion,  replied,  that  he  was  still 
of  the  same  mmd,  and  that  the  victories  they  so  mucii  boasted,  supposing  them  real, 
could  not  give  him  joy,  but  only  m  proportion  as  they  should  be  made  subservient  to 
an  advantageous  peace;  he  then  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  mighty  exploits,  on  which 
they  insisted  so  much,  were  wholly  chimerical  and  imaginary.     "I  have  cut  to  pie- 
ces,"' says  he,  continuing  Mago's  speech,  "the  Roman  armies;  send  me  some  troops. 
AVhat  more  could  you  ask,  had  you  been  conquered?    1  have  twice  seized  upon  the 
enemy's  camp,  full,  no  doubt,  of  provisions  of  every  kind. — Send  me  provisions  and 
money.     Could  you  have  talked  otherwise,  had  you  lost  your  camp."  He  then  asked 
Mago,  whether  any  of  the  Latin  nations  were  come  over  to  Hannibal,  and  whether 
the  Romans  had  made  him  any  proposals  of  peace?  To  this,  Mago  answering  in  the 
negative;  "I  then  perceive,"  replied  Hanno,  "that  we  are  no  farther  advanced  than 
when  Hannibal  first  lauded  in  Italy."     The  inference  he  drew  from  hence  was,  that 
neither  men  nor  money  ought  to  be  sent.     But  Hannibal's  faction  prevailing  at  that 
time,  no  regard  was  paid   to  Hanno's  remonstrances,  which  were  considered  merely 
as  the  effect  of  prejudice  and  jealousy;  and  accordingly,  orders  were  given  for  levying 
the  supplies  of  men  and  money  which  Hannibal  required.     Mago  set  out  immedi- 
ately for  Spain,  to  raise  twenty-four  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  in  that 
country;  but  these  levies  were  afterwards  stopped,  and  sent  another  way,  so  eager 
was  the  opposite  faction  to  counteract  the  designs  of  a  general  whom  they  utterly 
abhorred.     In  Rome,  a  consul  who  had  fled  was  thanked  because  he  had  not  des- 
paired of  the  commonwealth;  but  at  Carthage,  people  were  almost  angry  with  Han- 
nibal for  being  victorious.^     Hanno  could  never  forgive  him  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  in  this  war,  because  he  had  undertaken  it  in  opposition  to  his  counsel.     Thus, 
eing  more  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  owni  opinions  than  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try, and  a  greater  enemy  to  the  Carthaginian  general  than  to  the  Romans,  he  did  all 
that  lay  in  liis  power  to  prevent  future  successes,  and  to  frustrate  those  already 
acquired. 

HANNIBAL    TAKES    UP  HIS    WINTER-Q,UARTERS  IN  CAPUA. 

The  battle  of  Cannse  subjected  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Italy  to  Hannibal,§ 
drew  over  to  his  interest  Grscia  Magna,||  with  the  city  of  Tarentum;  and  so  wrest- 
ed from  the  Romans  their  most  ancient  allies,  among  whom  the  Capuans  held  the  first 
rank.  This  city,  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  its  advantageous  situation,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  a  long  peace,  had  risen  to  great  wealth  and  power.  Luxury,  and  a  flow  of 
pleasure,  the  usual  attendants  on  wealth,  had  corrupted  the  minds  of  all  its  citizens, 
who,  from  their  natural  disposition,  were  but  too  much  inclined  to  voluptuousness  and 
all  excesess. 

Hannibal  made  choice  of  this  city  for  his  winter-quarters.*iT    Here  it  was  that  his 

...  *  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  11  — 14, 

T  PImy,  1.  xxiii.  c.  1,  says,  that  there  were  three  busliels  sent  to  Carthnpe.  Livy  observes,  that  some  authors 
make  them  amount  to  thi-ee  bushels  and  a  half,  but  he  thinks  it  most  i)robable  that  there  was  but  one,  1.  xxiii.  n. 
12.— Floras,  1.  ii.  c.  16,  makes  it  two  bushels. 

t  De  St.  Evremond.  §  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  4—  18. 

11  Caeterum  quum  Graeci  omnem  fere  oram  maritimam  coloniissuis  e  Gra;cia.  deductis,  obsidei*ent,  &.c.  But 
alter  the  Greeks  had,  by  their  colonies,  possessed  themselves  ofall  the  maritime  coast,  this  very  country,  toeetlier 
"^'m  1  ^.'^''y*  ^*'*'  called  Gia;cia  Maj^na,  &c.— Clii  ver.  Geogiaph.  I.  iii.  c.  30. 

If  Ibi  paitem  majorem  hiemis  exercitum  in  tectis  habuit,  adversus  omnia  Innnana  mala  sacpe  ac  diu  durantem, 
Donis  inexpertum  atque  iiisuetum.  Itaque  quos  nulla  mali  vicerat  vis,  perdidere,  nimia  bona  ac  voluptates  inv 
moaics,et  CO  impensidus,  qu  >  avidius  ex  insolentidin  eas  se  raeiserant.— Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  18* 
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soldiers,  who  had  sustained  tlie  most  grievous  toils,  and  hraved  the  most  forraidahle 
dangers,  were  overthrown  by  delights  and  a  profusion  of  all  things,  into  which  they 
plunged  with  tlie  greater  eagerness,  as  they,  till  then,  had  been  strangers  to  them. 
Their  courage  was  so  greatly  enervated  in'  this  bewitching  retirement,  that  all  their 
alter  efforts  were  owing  rather  to  tlie  fame  and  splendour  of  their  former  victories, 
than  to  their  present  strength.  When  Hannibal  marched  his  forces  out  of  the  city, 
they  would  have  been  taken  for  other  men,  and  the  reverse  of  those  who  had  so  lately 
marched  mto  it.  Accustomed  during  the  winter  season,  to  commodious  lodgings,  to 
ease  and  plenty,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  bear  hunger,  thirst,  long  marches,  watch- 
ings,  and  the  other  toils  of  war;  not  to  mention,  that  all  obedience,  all  discipline,  were 
entirely  laid  aside. 

I  only  transcribe  on  this  occasion  from  Livy,  who,  if  he  may  be  credited,  thinks 
Hannibars  stay  at  Capua  a  reproach  to  his  conduct;  and  pretends  that  there  he  was 
guilty  of  an  infinitely  greater  error,  than  when  he  neglected  to  march  directly  to  Rome 
after  the  battle  of  Cannce.  For  this  delay,  says  Livy,  mi^ht  seem  only  to  have  re- 
tarded his  victory;  whereas  this  last  misconduct  rendered  him  absolutely  incapable  of 
ever  defeating  the  enemy,*  In  a  word,  as  Marcellus  afterwards  judiciously  observed, 
Capua  was  to  the  Carthaginians  and  their  general,  what  Cannse  had  been  to  the  Ro- 
mans.f  There  their  martial  genius,  their  love  of  discipline,  were  lost:  there  their 
former  fame,  and  their  almost  certain  hopes  of  future  glory,  vanquished  at  once. 
And,  indeed,  from  thenceforth  the  afiliirs  of  Hannibal  rapidly  advanced  to  their  decline; 
fortune  declared  in  favour  of  prudence,  and  victory  seemed  now  reconciled  to  the 
Romans. 

I  know  not  whether  Livy  has  reason  to  impute  all  these  fatal  consequences  to  the 
delicious  abode  of  Capua.  If  we  examine  carefully  all  the  circumstances  of  this  his- 
tory, we  shall  be  hardly  able  to  persuade  ourselves,  that  the  little  progress  which  was 
afterwards  made  by  the  arms  of  Hannibal  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Capua.  It  might, 
indeed,  have  been  one  cause,  but  this  would  be  a  very  inconsiderable  one:  and  the 
bravery  with  which  the  forces  of  Hannibal  afterwards  defeated  the  armies  of  con- 
suls and  praetors;  the  town  they  took  ev^en  in  sight  of  the  Romans;  their  maintaining 
their  conquests  so  vigorously,  and  staying  fourteen  years  after  this  in  Italy,  in  spite 
of  the  Romans;  all  these  circumstances  may  induce  us  to  believe,  that  Livy  lays  too 
great  a  stress  on  the  delights  of  Capua. 

Tiie  real  cause  of  the  decay  of  Hannibal's  affairs  was  owing  to  his  want  of  neces- 
sary recruits  and  succours  fi-om  Carthage.  After  Mago's  speech,  the  Carthaginian 
senate  had  judged  it  necessary  in  order  to  carry  on  the  conquests  in  Italy,  to  send 
thither  a  considerable  reinforcement  of  Numidian  horse,  forty  elephants  and  a  thou- 
sand talents;  and  to  hire,  in  Spain,  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  to 
reinforce  their  armies  in  Spain  and  Italy.J  Mago  however,  could  obtain  an  order 
but  for  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse:  and  even  when 
he  was  just  going  to  march  to  Italy  with  an  army  so  much  inferior  to  that  which  had 
been  promised  him,  he  was  countermanded  and  sent  to  Spain.§  So  that  Hannibal, 
after  these  mighty  promises,  had  neither  infantry,  cavalry,  elephants,  nor  money,  sent 
him,  but  was  left  to  his  OAvn  resources.  His  army  was  now  reduced  to  twenty-six 
thousand  foot,  and  nine  thousand  horse.  How  could  it  be  possible  for  him,  with  so 
inconiderable  an  army,  to  sieze,  in  an  enemy's  country,  on  all  the  advantageous 
posts,  to  awe  his  new  allies,  to  preserve  his  old  conquests,  and  form  new  ones;  and  to 
keep  tlie  field  with  advantage  against  two  armies  of  the  Romans,  which  were  recruit- 
ed every  year?  This  was  the  true  cause  of  the  declension  of  Hannibal's  affairs,  and 
of  the  ruin  of  those  of  Carthage.  Were  the  part  where  Polybius  treats  of  this  subject 
extant,  we  doubtless  should  find,  that  he  la^^s  a  greater  stress  on  this  cause,  than  on  the 
luxurious  delights  of  Capua. 

THE    TRANSACTIONS  RELATIVE  TO    SPAIN   AND    SARDINIA. 

The  two  Scipios  continued  in  the  command  of  Spain,  and  their  arms  were  making 
a  considerable  progress  there,  when  Asdrubal,  who  alone  seemed  able  to  cope  with  them, 
received  orders  from  Carthage  to  march  into  Italy  to  the  relief  of  his  brother.||  Be- 
fore he  \et\  Spain,  he  wrote  to  the  Senate  to  convmce  them  of  the  absolute  necessity 

*  Ilia  enira  ciuictatio  distulisse  modo  victoriam  videri  potuit,  hie  error  vires  ademisse  ad  vincendum.— Lir.  1, 
xxiii.  n.  18. 

t  Capuam  Annibali  Cannas  fuisse:  ibi  virtutem  bellicam,  ibi  militarem  disciplinam,  ibi  praeteriti  temporis 
famam,  ibi  spemfuturi  extinctam.— Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  45. 

t  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  13.  §  Ibid.  n.  32. 

II  A.  M.  3790.    A.  Rome,  534.    Liv.  xxiii.  n.  26—30,  32;  40, 41. 
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of  their  senilin^  a  general  in  liis  stead,  who  possessed  abilities  adequate  to  oppose  the 
Romans.  Imilcon  was  therelbre  sent  thither  with  an  army;  and  Asdrubai  commen- 
ced his  marcli  in  order  to  join  his  brother.  The  news  of  his  departure  was  no  sooner 
known  than  the  crreater  part  of  Spain  was  subdued  by  the  Scipios.  These  two  gen- 
erals animated  by  such  signal  success,  resolved  to  prevent  him,  if  possible,  from  leav- 
ing Spain.  They  considered  the  danger  to  which  the  Romans  would  be  exposed,  if, 
bemo-  scarce  able  to  resist  Hannibal  only,  they  should  be  attacked  by  the  two  bro- 
thers' at  the  head  of  two  powerful  armies.  They  therefore  pursued  Asdrubai,  and 
comino-  up  n^th  him,  forced  him  to  fight  against  his  inclination.  Asdrubai  was  over- 
come; ^and  so  lar  Irom  being  able  to  continue  his  march  for  Italy,  he  found  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  continue  with  any  safety  in  Spain. 

The  Carthaginians  had  no  better  success  in  Sardinia.  Designing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  some  rebellions  they  had  fomented  in  that  country,  they  lost  twelve  thousand 
men  in  a  battle  Ibught  with  the  Romans,  who  took  a  still  greater  number  of  prison- 
ers, among  whom  were  Asdrubai,  surnamed  Calvus,  Hanno  and  Mago,*  who  were 
disthiguished  by  their  birth  as  well  as  military  exploits. 

THE  ILL  SUCCESS  OF  HANNIBAL.       THE  SIEGES  OF  CAPUA  AND  ROME. 

From  Hannibal's  abode  in  Capua,  the  Carthaginian  affairs  in  Italy  no  longer  sup- 
ported their  reputation.f  M.  Marcellus,  first  as  prastor,  and  afterwards  as  consul, 
had  contributed  very  much  to  this  revolution.  He  harassed  Hannibal's  army  on  every 
occasion,  seized  upon  his  quarters,  forced  him  to  raise  sieves,  and  even  defeated  him 
in  several  engagemets;  so  that  he  was  called  the  sword  of  Rome,  as  Fabius  had  be- 
fore been  called  its  buckler. 

But  what  most  affected  the  Carthaginian  general,  was  to  see  Capua  besieged  by 
the  Romans.^  In  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  his  reputation  among  his  allies,  by 
a  visrorous  support  of  those  who  held  the  chief  rank  as  such,  he  flew  to  the  relief 
of  that  city,  brought  forward  his  forces,  attacked  the  Romans,  and  fought  several 
battles  to  oblige  them  to  raise  the  siege.  At  last,  seeing  all  his  measures  defeated, 
he  marched  hastily  towards  Rome,  in  order  to  make  a  powerful  diversion.§  He  had 
some  hopes,  in  case  he  could  have  an  opportunity,  in  the  first  consternation,  to  storm 
some  part  of  the  city,  of  drawing  the  Roman  generals,  with  all  their  forces,  from 
the  sieo-e  of  Capua,  to  the  relief  of  their  capital;  he  flattered  himself,  at  least,  that  if 
for  the  sake  of  continuing  the  siege,  they  should  divide  their  forces,  their  weakness 
might  then  offer  an  occasion,  either  to  the  Capuans  or  himself,  of  engaging  and  de- 
feaUnff  them.  Rome  was  struck,  but  not  confounded.  A  proposal  being  made  by 
one  oi  the  senators,  to  recall  all  the  armies  to  succour  Rome,  Fabius  declared  that 
it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  them  to  be  terrified,  and  forced  to  change  their  measures, 
upon  every  motion  of  Hannibal. ||  They  therefore  contented  themselves  with  only 
recalling  part  of  the  army,  and  one  of  the  generals,  Q,.  Fulvius,  the  proconsul,  from 
the  siege.  Haimihal,  after  making  some  devastations,  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of 
battle  before  the  city,  and  the  consul  did  the  same.  Both  sides  were  preparing  to 
signalize  themselves  in  a  battle,  of  which  Rome  was  to  be  the  recompense,  when  a 
violent  storm  obliged  them  to  separate.  They  were  no  sooner  returned  to  their  re- 
spective camps,  than  the  face  of  the  heavens  grew  calm  and  serene.  The  same  hap- 
pened frequently  afterwards,  insomuch  that  Hannibal,  believing  that  there  was  some- 
thing supernatural  in  the  event,  said,  according  to  Livy,  that  sometimes  his  own  will, 
and  sometimes  fortune,  would  not  suffer  him  to  take  Rome.H 

But  the  circumstance  which  most  surprised  and  intimidated  him,  was  the  news 
that  while  he  lay  encamped  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  the  Romans  had  sent  out 
recruits  for  the'^army  in  Spain  at  another  gate;  and  at  the  same  time  disposed  of 
the  ifround  whereon  he  w^as  encamped,  notwithstanding  which  it  had  been  sold  for 
its  full  value,  such  open  contempt  stung  Hannibal  to  the  quick:  he,  therefore,  on 
the  other  hand,  exposed  to  sale  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths  round  the  forum.  After 
this  bravado  he  retired,  and,  in  his  march,  plundered  the  rich  temple  of  the  goddess 
Feronia.** 

■*  Not  Hannibal's  brother. 

t  A.  M.3791.    A.  Rome,  535.    Liv.  1.  xxiii.n.  41—46.  1.  xxv.  n-  22. 1.  xxvi.  n.5— 16. 

t  A.M. 3793.     A.  Rome, 537.  $  A.  M.  3794.    A.  Rome,  538. 

II  Flagitiosum  es«e  terreri  ac  circumagfi  ad  omncs  Annihalis  comminationes.— Liv.  1.  xxvi.  n.  8. 

t  Audita  vox  Annibali*  fertur,  potiundse  sibi  urbis  Romae,  modo  ntentem  nondari,  modo  fortunam.— Liv.  1. 

••Feronia  was  the  goddess  of  proves,  and  there  was  one  with  a  temple  in  it  dedicated  to  her,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  Soracte.  Strabo,  speaking  of  the  grove  where  this  goddess  was  worshipned.  says,  that  a  sacrifice  wat 
offered  annually  lo  her  in  it;  and  that  her  votaries,  inspired  by  this  goddess,  walked  unhurt  over  burning  coab. 
There  are  iiill  exuot  some  medals  of  Augustus,  in  which  this  goddess  u  represented  with  a  crown  on  her  head. 
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Capua,  tlius  left  to  itself,  held  out  but  very  little  longer.  After  such  of  its  senators 
as  had  been  principals  in  the  revolt,  and  consequently  could  not  expect  any  quarter 
from  the  Romans,  had  put  themselves  lo  a  truly  tragical  death,*  the  city  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  The  success  of  this  siege,  which,  by  the  happy  consequences 
attending  it,  proved  decisive,  and  gave  the  Romans  a  visible  superiority  over  the 
Carthaguiians,  displayed  at  the  same  time,  how  formidable  the  power  of  the  Romans 
was,t  when  they  undertook  to  punish  their  perfidious  allies;  and  the  feeble  protection 
which  Hannibal  could  afford  his  friends,  at  a  time  when  they  most  wanted  it. 

THE  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  TWO  SCIPIOS  IN  SPAIN. 

The  face  of  affairs  was  very  much  changed  in  Spain.!  The  Carthaginians  had 
three  armies  in  that  country;  one  commanded  by  Asdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco;  the 
second  by  Asdrubal,  son  of  Hamilcar;  and  a  third  under  Mago,  who  had  joined  the 
first  Asdrubal.  The  two  Scipios,  Cneus  and  Publius,  were  for  dividing  their  forces, 
and  attacking  the  enemy  separately,  which  was  the  cause  of  their  ruin:  it  accord- 
ingly was  agreed  that  Cneus,  with  a  small  number  of  Romans,  and  thirty  thousand 
Ceitiberians7  should  march  against  Asdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar;  while  Publius, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  composed  of  Romans  and  the  allies  of  Italy,  should 
advance  against  the  other  two  generals. 

Publius  was  vanquished  first.  Masinissa,  elated  with  the  victories  he  had  lately 
obtained  over  Syphax,  had  joined  the  two  leaders  whom  Publius  was  to  oppose;  and 
was  to  be  soon  followed  by  tndibilis,  a  powerful  Spanish  prince.  The  armies  came 
to  an  engagement.  The  Romans,  being  thus  attacked  on  all  sides  at  once,  made  a 
brave  resistance  as  long  as  they  had  their  general  at  their  head;  but  the  moment  he 
fell,  the  few  troops  which  had  escaped  the  slaughter,  secured  themselves  by  flight. 

The  three  victorious  armies  marched  immediately  in  quest  of  Cneus,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  by  his  defeat.  He  was  already  more  than  half  vanquished, 
by  the  desertion  of  his  allies,  who  all  forsook  him,  and  left  to  the  Roriian  generals 
this  important  instruction,  viz.  never  to  let  their  own  forces  be  exceeded  in  number  by 
those  of  foreigners.§  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  brother  was  slain,  and  his 
army  defeated,  on  seeing  such  great  bodies  of  the  enemy  arrive.  He  survived  him 
but  a  short  time,  being  killed  in  the  engagement.  These  two  great  men  were  equally 
lamented  by  their  citizens  and  allies;  and  the  Spaniards  bewailed  their  memory  on 
account  of  the  justice  and  moderation  of  their  conduct. 

These  extensive  countries  seemed  now  inevitably  lost;  but  the  valour  of  L.  Mar- 
cius,||  a  private  officer  of  the  equestrian  order,  preserved  them  to  the  Romans.  Shortly- 
after  this,  the  vounger  Scipio  was  sent  thither,  who  fully  avenged  the  death  of  hi& 
father  and  uncle,  and  restored  the  aflfairs  of  the  Romans  in  Spain  to  their  former 
flourishing  condition. 

THE  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH  OF  ASDRUBAL. 

One  unforeseen  defeat  ruined  all  the  measures,  and  blasted  all  the  hopes  of  Han- 
nibal with  regard  to  Italy.^  The  consuls  of  this  year,  which  was  the  eleventh  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  (for  I  pass  over  several  events  for  brevity's  sake,)  were  C.  Clau- 
dius Nero  and  M.  Livius.  The  latter  had  for  his  province  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he 
was  to  oppose  Asdrubal,  who,  it  was  reported,  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Alps._  The 
former  commanded  in  the  country  of  the  Brutians  and  in  Lucania,  that  is,  in  the 
opposite  extremity  of  Italy,  and  was  there  making  head  against  Hannibal. 

The  passao-e  of  the  Alps  gave  Asdrubal  very  little  trouble,  because  his  brother  had 
cleared  the  "v^^ay  for  him,  and  all  the  nations  were  disposed  to  receive  him.  Some 
time  after  this  he  despatched  couriers  to  Hannibal,  but  they  were  intercepted.  Nero- 
found  by  their  letters,  that  Asdrubal  was  hastening  to  join  his  brother  in  Umbria. 

•  Villius  Virius,  the  chief  of  this  conspiracy,  after  having  represented  to  the  Capuan  senate,  the  severe  treat- 
ment which  his  country  iinfjht  expect  f  om  the  Romans,  prevailed  upoi  twenty-seven  senators  to  g;o  with  hirn  to 
his  own  house,  where,  after  eating  a  plentiful  dinuei-.  and  heating  themselves  witli  wine,  they  all  drank  poisoii. 
Then,  taking  their  last  faiewell,  some  withdrew  to  their  own  houses,  others  sLiid  wUhVnius;  and  all  expired 
before  ihe  gates  were  opened  to  the  Romans.— Liv.  1.  xxvi.  n.  13,  14.  „  ,    .,  ..  -ti  ■ 

t  Confessio  expressa  hosti,  quanta  vis  in  Romania  ad  exjietendas  pcsnas  ab  infidehbas  socns,  et  quam  nihil  in 
Annibaie  auxilii  ad  I'eceptos  iufidem  tiiendos  esset.— Liv,  i.  xxvi.  n.  16. 

tA.  M3793.     A.  Rome,  537.     Liv.  1.  xxv.  n.  32=39.  •    uu     j        -m    • 

}  Id  quidem  carendum  semper  Komanis  ducibus  erit  exemplaque  hac  veie  pro  documentis  habenda.  Ne  ita 
externis  credantauxilliis  utnon  plus  sui  robnhs  suarumquepropne  virium  incasiris  habeant.— Liv.  n.  JJ. 

11  He  attacked  tiie  Carthaginians,  whohaddiviaed  themselves  into  twocamps.  and  were  secure,  as  they  tftoujfht, 
from  any  immediate  attempt  of  the  Romans;  killed  thirty-seven  thousand  of  them;  took  one  thou»and  eight 
bundred  prisoners,  and  brought  off  immense  plunde.-.=Liv.  l.xw.  11.  39. 

1  A.  M.  379».     A.  Rome,  542.    Polyb.  i.  xi.  p.  622—625.     Liv.  I.  xxvii.  p.  35—39,  SI. 
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In  a  conjuncture  of  so  delicate  and  important  a  nature  as  this,  when  the  safety  of 
Rome  lay  at  stake,  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  the  established 
rules  of  his  duty,  for  the  weffare  of  his  country.*  In  consequence  of  this,  it  was  his 
opinion,  that  such  a  bold  and  unexpected  blow  ought  to  be  struck,  as  might  be  capa- 
ble of  terrifying  the  enemy,  by  marching  to  the  relief  of  his  colleague,  in  order  to 
charo-e  Asdrubal  imexpectedly  with  their  united  forces.  This  design,  if  the  several 
circifmstances  of  it  be  thoroughly  examined,  will  appear  exceedingly  remote  from 
imprudence.  To  prevent  the  two  brothers  from  joining  their  armies,  was  to  save 
the  state.  Very  little  would  be  hazarded,  even  though  Hannibal  should  be  informed 
of  the  absence  of  the  consul.  From  his  army,  which  consisted  of  forty-two  thousand 
men,  he  drew  out  but  seven  thousand  for  his  own  detachment,  which  indeed 
were  the  flower  of  his  troops,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of 
them.  The  rest  remained  in  the  camp,  which  was  advantageously  situated,  and 
strongly  fortified.  Now,  could  it  be  supposed  that  Hannibal  would  attack,  and 
force  a  camp,  defended  by  thirty-five  thousand  men? 

Nero  set  out,  without  giving  his  soldiers  the  least  notice  of  his  design.  When  he 
advanced  so  far,  that  it  might  be  communicated  without  any  danger,  he  told  them, 
that  he  was  leading  them  to  a  certain  victory;  that  in  war  all  things  depended  upon 
reputation;  that  the  bare  rumour  of  their  arrival  would  disconcert  all  the  measures 
of  the  Carthaginians;  and  that  ihe  whole  honour  of  this  battle  would  fall  to  them. 

They  marched  with  extraordinary  diligence,  and  joined  the  other  consul  in  the 
nio'ht,  but  did  not  encamp  separately,  the  better  to  impose  upon  the  enemy.  The 
troops  on  their  arrival  joined  those  of  Livius.  The  army  of  Fortius  the  Prsetor  was 
encamped  near  that  of  the  consul,  and  in  the  morning  a  council  of  war  was  held. 
Livius  was  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be  proper  to  allow  the  troops  some  days  to  re- 
fresh themselves,  but  Nero  besought  him  not  to  ruin,  by  delay,  an  enterprise  to  which 
despatch  only  could  give  success;  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  error  of  the  enemy, 
absent  as  well  as  present.  This  advice  was  complied  with,  and  accordingly  the  sig- 
nal for  battle  was  given.  Asdrubal,  advancing  to  his  foremost  ranks,  discovered  by 
several  circumstances,  that  fresh  troops  were  arrived;  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
they  belonged  to  the  other  consul.  This  made  him  conjecture  that  his  brother  had 
sustained  a  considerable  loss,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fear  that  he  was  come  too  late 
to  his  assistance. 

After  making  these  reflections,  he  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded  and  his  army 
beo-an  to  march  in  great  disorder.  Night  overtaking  him,  and  his  guides  deserting, 
he  was  uncertain  which  way  to  go.  He  marched  at  random  along  the  banks,  of  the 
river  Metaurus,t  and  was  preparing  to  cross  it,  when  the  three  armies  of  the 
enemy  came  up  with  him.  In  this  extremity,  he  saw  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  avoid  coming  to  an  engagement;  and  therefore  did  every  thing  which  could  be 
expected  from  the  presence  of  mind  and  valour  of  a  great  captain.  He  seized  an 
advantageous  post,  and  drew  up  his  forces  on  a  narrow  spot,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  posting  his  left  wing,  the  weakest  part  of  his  army,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  could  neither  be  attacked  in  front,  nor  charged  in  flank;  and  of  giving  to  his 
main  battle  and  right  wing  a  greater  depth  than  front.  After  this  hasty  disposition 
of  his  forces,  he  posted  himself  in  the  centre,  and  first  marched  to  attack  the  enemy's 
left  wins;  well  knowing  that  all  was  at  stake,  and  that  he  must  either  conquer  or  die. 
The  battle  lasted  a  lon^  time,  and  was  obstinately  disputed  on  both  sides.  Asdrubal, 
especially,  signalized  himself  in  this  engagement,  and  added  new  glory  to  that  he 
had  already  acquired  by  a  series  of  brilliant  actions.  He  led  on  his  soldiers,  tremb- 
Hno"  and  quite  dispirited,  against  an  enemy  superior  to  them  both  in  numbers  and 
resolution.  He  animated  them  by  his  words,  supported  them  by  his  example,  and, 
with  entreaties  and  menaces,  endeavoured  to  bring  back  those  who  fled;  till,  at  last, 
fjeeing  that  victory  declared  for  the  Romans,  and  being  imable  to  survive  the  loss  of 
so  many  thousand  men,  who  had  quit  their  country  to  follow  his  fortune,  he  rushed 
at  once  into  the  midst  of  a  Roman  coliort,  and  there  died  in  a  manner  worthy  the 
son  of  Hamilcar,  and  the  brother  of  Hannibal. 

This  was  the  most  bloody  battle  the  Carthaginians  had  fought  during  this  war: 
and,  whether  we  consider  the  death  of  the  general,  or  the  slaughter  made  of  the 
Carthaginian  forces,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  retaliation  for  the  battle  of  Canna?. 

•  No  general  was  allowed  to  leave  his  own  province,  to  go  into  that  of  another, 
t  Now  eallcd  Metaro. 
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The  Carthaginians  lost  fifty-five  thousand  men,*  and  «ix  thousand  prisoners.  The 
Romans  lost  eight  thousand,  and  were  so  weary  of  slaughter,  that  some  person  tell- 
ing Livius,  that  he  might  very  easily  cut  to  pieces  a  body  of  the  enemy  who  were 
flying:  It  is  fit,  says  he,  that  some  should  survive^  tlmt  they  may  carry  tlie  news  of 
this  defeat  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Nero  set  out  upon  his  march  on  the  very  night  which  followed  the  engagement. 
Through  all  places  where  he  passed,  in  his  return,  he  was  welcomed  by  shouts  of 
joy  and  loud  acclamations,  instead  of  those  fears  and  uneasiness  which  his  coming  had 
occasioned.  He  arrived  in  his  camp  the  sixth  day.  Asdrubal's  head  being  thrown 
into  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  informed  Hannibal  of  his  brother's  unhappy 
fate.  Hannibal  perceived,  by  this  cruel  stroke,  the  fortune  of  Carthage:  It  is  finish- 
ed, says  he;  /  icill  no  longer  send  triumphant,  messages  to  Carthage.  In  losing  Jls- 
druhal,  I  have  lost  at  once  all  my  hope,  all  my  goodfortune.\  He  afterwards  retired 
to  the  extremities  of  the  country  of  the  Brutians,  where  he  assembled  all  his  forces, 
who  found  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  subsist  there,  as  no  provisions  were  sent  them 
from  Carthage. 

SCIPIO  CONQ.UERS  ALL  SPAIN;  IS  APPOINTED  CONSUL,  AND  SAILS  INTO  AFRICA.   HANNIBAL 

IS  RECALLED. 

The  affairs  of  the  Carthaginians  were  equally  unfortunate  in  Spain.:}:  The  pru- 
dent activity  of  young  Scipio  had  restored  the  Roman  affairs  in  that  country  to  their 
former  flourishing  state,  as  the  courageous  delay  of  Fabius  had  before  done  in  Italy. 
The  three  Carthaginian  generals  in  Spain.  Asdrubal  son  of  Gisco,  Hanno,  and  Mago, 
having  been  defeated  with  their  numerous  armies  by  the  Romans,  in  several  engage- 
ments, Scipio  at  last  possessed  himself  of  Spain,  and  subjected  it  entirely  to  the  Ro- 
man power.  It  w^as  at  this  time  that  Masinissa,  a  very  powerful  African  prince^ 
went  over  to  the  Romans;  and  Syphax,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Scipio,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  declared  consul,  being  then  thirty  years  of  age.§ 
He  had  P.  Licinius  Crassus  for  his  colleague.  Sicily  was  allotted  to  Scipio,  with 
permission  to  cross  into  Africa,  if  he  found  it  convenient.  He  set  out  with  all  ima- 
ginable expedition  for  his  province;  while  his  colleague  was  to  command  in  tlie  coun- 
try to  which  Hannibal  had  retired. 

The  taking  of  New  Carthage,  where  Scipio  had  displayed  all  the  prudence,  the 
courage  and  capacity  which  could  have  been  expected  from  the  greatest  generals,  and 
the  complete  conquests  of  Spain,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  immortalize  his  name; 
but  he  had  considered  these  as  only  so  many  steps  by  which  to  climb  to  a  nobler  en- 
terprise, and  this  was  the  conquest  of  Africa.  Accordingly  he  crossed  over  tliitlier, 
and  made  it  the  seat  of  war. 

The  devastation  of  the  country;  the  siege  of  Utica,  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of 
Africa;  the  entire  defeat  of  the  two  armies  under  Syphax  and  Asdrubal,  whose  camp 
was  burnt  by  Scipio;  and  afterwards  the  taking  Sy])hax  himself  prisoner,  who  was  the 
most  powerful  resource  the  Carthaginians  had  left;  all  these  things  forced  them  at  last 
to  turn  their  thotights  to  peace.  They  thereupon  deputed  thirty  of  their  principal 
senators,  who  were  selected  for  that  purpose,  out  of  the  powerful  body  at  Carthage, 
called  the  council  of  the  hundred.  Being  introduced  into  the  Roman  general's  tent 
they  threw  themselves  prostrate  on  the  earth,  (such  was  the  custom  of  their  country.) 
spoke  to  him  in  terms  of  great  submission,  accusing  Hannibal  as  the  author  of  all 
their  calamities,  and  promising  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  an  implicit  obedience  to 
vv^hatever  the  Romans  should  please  to  ordain.  Scipio  answered,  that  though  he 
was  come  into  Africa,  not  for  peace  but  conquest,  he  Tvould  however  grant  them  a 
peace,  upon  condition  that  they  should  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners  and  deserters  to  the 
Romans;  that  they  should  recal  their  armies  out  of  Italy  and  Gaul;  should  never  set 
foot  again  in  Spain;  should  retire  out  of  the  islands  between  Italy  and  Africa;  should 
deliver  up  all  their  ships,  except  twenty,  to   the  \ictor;  should  give  to  the  Romans 

*  According  to  Polybiiis,  the  loss  amounted  to  but  ten  thousand  men,  and  that  of  the  Romans  to  two  thousand. 
L.  xi.  p.  870.  Edit.  Gronov. 

t  Horace  makes  him  speak  tlius,  in  the  beautiful  ode  where  this  defeat  is  described: 
Carthaginijam  non  ego  nuntios 
Mittam  superbos.     Octidit,  occidit 
Spes  omnis,  et  foi  tuna  noslri 
»  Nominis,  Asdrubale  inlereiiipto.~Lib.  Ti   Od.  4. 

%  A.  M.  3799.  A.  Rome,  543.  Polyb.  1.  xi.  p.  650.  ct  I.  \iv.  p.  6r7-<Vi7.  et  I.  w.  p.  68P— r.o-j.  Liv.  1.  xxvin.  n. 
1-4, 16,  38,  40—46.  |.  xxix.  n.  24—36.  1.  xxx.  n.  20—28.  J  A-.  M.  3800.    A.  Rome,  544. 
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five  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  three  hundred  thousand  of  barley,  and  pay 
fifteen  thousand  talents:  that  in  case  they  were  pleased  with  these  conditions,  they 
then  might  send  ambassadoi-s  to  the  senate.  The  Carthaginians  feigned  a  compliance , 
but  this  was  only  to  gain  time,  till  Hannibal  should  be  returned.  A  truce  was  then 
granted  to  the  Carthaginians  who  immediately  sent  deputies  to  Rome;  and  at  the  same 
time,  an  express  to  Hannibal,  to  order  his  return  into  Africa. 

He  was  then,  as  was  observed  before,  in  the  extremity  of  Italy.*  Here  he  re- 
ceived the  orders  from  Carthage,  which  he  could  not  listen  to  without  groans,  and  al- 
most tears;  and  was  exasperated  almost  to  madness,  to  see  himself  thus  forced  to  quit 
his  prey.  An  exile  could  not  have  showed  more  regret  at  leaving  his  native  country, 
than  Hannibal  did  in  quitting  that  of  an  enemy.f  lHe  ollen  turned  his  eyes  wishfully 
to  Italy,  accusing  gods  and  men  of  his  misfortunes,  and  calling  down  a  thousand  curses, 
says  Livy,  upon  himself,  for  not  having  marched  dir&ctly  tollome  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  while  his  soldiers  were  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  its  citizens.]: 

At  Rome  the  senate,  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  excuses  made  by  the  Carthagini- 
an deputies,  in  justification  of  their  republic,  and  the  ridiculous  offer  of  their  adhering, 
in  its  name,  to  the  treaty  of  Lutatius,  thought  proper  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  whole 
to  Scipio,  who,  being  on  the  spot,  could  best  judge  what  conditions  the  welfare  of  the 
state  required. 

About  the  same  time,  Octavius  the  praetor,  sailing  from  Sicily  with  two  hundred 
vessels  of  burden,  was  attacked  near  Carthage  by  a  violent  storm,  which  dispersed  his 
fleet.  The  citizens,  unwilling  to  see  so  rich  a  prey  escape  them,  demanded  importu- 
nately that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  might  sail  out  and  seize  it.  The  senate,  after  a 
faint  resistance,  complied.  Asdrubal,  sailing  out  of  the  harbour,  seized  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  ships,  and  brought  them  to  Carthage,  although  the  truce  was  still 
subsisting. 

Scipio  sent  deputies  to  the  Carthaginian  senate,  to  complain  of  this,  but  they  were 
slightly  regarded.  Hannibal's  approach  had  revived  their  courage,  and  filled  them 
with  great  hopes.  The  deputies  were  even  in  great  danger  of  being  ill  treated  by  the 
populace.  They  therefore  demanded  a  convoy,  which  was  granted,  and  accordingly 
two  ships  of  the  republic  attended  them;  but  the  magistrates,  who  were  absolutely 
against  peace,  and  determined  to  renew  the  war,  gave  private  orders  to  Asdrubal,  who 
was  with  the  fleet  near  Utica,  to  attack  the  Roman  galley  when  it  should  arrive  in  the 
river  Bagrada,  near  the  Roman  camp,  where  the  convoy  was  ordered  to  leave  them. 
He  obeyed  the  order,  and  sent  out  two  galleys  against  the  ambassadors,  who  never- 
theless, made  tlieir  escape,  but  with  difliculty  and  danger. 

This  was  a  fresh  subject  for  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  who  were  now  more 
animated,  or  rather  more  exasperated  one  against  the  other,  than  ever;  the  Romans, 
from  the  strong  desire  they  had  to  revenge  so  base  a  perfidy,  and  the  Carthaginians, 
from  a  firm  persuasion  that  they  were   not  now  to  expect  a  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  Laeus,  and  Fulvius,  who  carried  the  full  powers  with  which  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  had  invested  Scipio,  arrived  in  the  camp,  accompanied  by 
the  deputies  of  Carthage.  As  the  Carthaghiians  had  not  only  infringed  the  truce,  but 
violated  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  persons  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  it  was  natural 
that  their  principles  should  order  the  Carthaginian  deputies  to  be  seized  by  way  of  re- 
prisal. Scijpio,  hovveyer,§  more  attentive  to  the  Roman  generosity  than  to  the  demer- 
its of  the  Carthaginians,  in  order  not  to  deviate  from  the  principles  and  maxims  of 
his  own  countrymen,  nor  his  own  character,  dismissed  the  deputies,  without  offering 
thexn  the  least  injury.  So  astonishing  an  instance  of  moderation,  and  at  such  a  junc- 
ture, terrified  the  Carthaginians,  and  even  put  them  to  the  blush;  and  made  Hannibal 
himself  entertain  a  still  higher  idea  of  a  general,  who,  to  the  dishonourable  practices 
of  his  enemies,  opposed  a  rectitude  and  magnanimity,  still  more  worthy  of  admiration 
than  all  his  military  virtues. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal,  being  strongly  importuned  by  his  fellow-citizens,  ad- 
vanced into  the  country;  and  arriving  at  ^ma,  which  is  five  days'  march  from  Car- 

,  •  A.  M.  3802.     A.  Rome,  546. 

t  Rare  quenquam  alium  patriamexiliicauta  relinquentera  maeis  mcestura  abilsse  ferunt,  quam  Annibalem 
hoirium  terra excedentem.  Hespexissetsjepe  ItaliaRlittora,  et  deosTiominesqueaccusantem,  insequoqueacsuum 
ipiiuj  caput  execratum,  "Quod  non  cruentum  a>  Cannensi  victoria  nnlitem  Roman  duxi»«et."— Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  20. 

I  LiTy  suppoiei,  however,  that  this  delay  was  a  capital  error  in  Hannibal,  which  he  himself  afterwards  regretted.  , 

P^hb.  U  Jtv.  p.  965.  edit  Gronov. 

3">bu«  Seipio;  Etsi  non  inducjarum  modo  fides,  sedetiam  jus  gentium  in  l'?gatis  violatnm  essef,  tamen  le 
nihil  ne«  inititutii  populi  Romaiii  nee  suit  moiibuj  indignum  in  iis  factunim  Cwc— l.iv.  1.  xxx.n.  85. 
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tJiage  encamped  there.  He  thenee  sent  out  spies  to  observe  the  posture  of  i\\e  Ro- 
mans. Scipio  having  seized  these,  so  far  from  punishing  them,  only  commanded 
them  to  be  led  about  tlie  Roman  camp,  that  they  might  talce  an  exact  survey  of  it, 
and  then  sent  them  back  to  Hannibal.  The  latter  knew  very  well  whence  so  noble 
an  assurance  flowed.  After  the  strange  reverses  he  had  met  with,  he  no  longer 
expected  that  fortune  would  again  be  propitious.  While  every  one  was  excitmg 
him  to  give  battle,  he  alone  meditated  a  peace.  He  flattered  himself  that  the  con- 
ditions of  it  would  be  more  honourable  for  him,  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  as  the  fate  of  war  might  still  ajjpear  uncertain.  He  therefore  sent  to  desire  an 
interview  with  Scipio,  which  accordingly  was  agreed  to,  and  the  time  and  place  fixed. 

THE  INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  HANNIBAL  AND  SCIPIO  IN  AFRICA,  FOLLOWED  BY  A  BATTLE. 

These  two  generals,  who  were  not  only  the  most  illustrious  of  their  own  age,  but 
worthy  of  beuig  ranked  with  the  most  renowned  princes  and  warriors  that  had  ever 
lived,  meeting  at  the  place  appointed,  maintained  for  some  time  a  deep  silence,  as 
though  they  were  astonished,  and  struck  with  mutual  admiration  at  the  sight  of  each 
other.*  At  last  Hannibal  spoke;  and,  after  having  praised  Scipio  in  the  most  artful 
and  delicate  manner,  he  gave  a  very  lively  description  of  the  ravages  of  the  war, 
and  the  calamities  in  which  it  had  involved  both  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  He 
conjured  him  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his  victories. 
He  represented  to  him,  that  however  successful  he  might  have  hitherto  been,  he 
ought  to  tremble  at  the  inconstancy  of  fortune:  that  without  going  far  back  for 
examples,  he  himself,  who  was  then  speaking  to  him,  was  a  glaring  proof  of  this: 
that  Scipio  was  at  that  time  what  himself,  Hannibal,  had  been  at  Thrasymene  and 
Cannae:  that  he  ought  to  make  a  better  use  of  opportunity  than  himself  had  done, 
and  consent  to  peace,  now  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  propose  the  conditions  of  it. 
He  concluded  with  declaring,  that  the  Carthaginians  would  willingly  resign  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Spain,  and  all  the  islands  between  Africa  and  Italy,  to  the  Romans.  That 
they  must  be  forced,  since  such  was  the  will  of  the  gods,  to  confine  themselves  to 
Africa;  while  they  should  see  the  Romans  extending  their  conquests  in  the  most 
remote  regions,  and  obliging  all  nations  to  pay  obedience  to  their  laws. 

Scipio  answered  in  a  few  words,  but  not  with  less  dignity.  He  reproached  the 
Carthaginians  for  their  perfidy,  in  plundering  the  Roman  galleys  beft>re  the  truce 
was  expired.  He  imputed  to  them  only,  and  to  their  injustice,  all  the  calamities  witli 
which  the  two  wars  had  been  attended.  After  thanking  Hannibal  for  the  admoni- 
tion he  gave  him,  with  regard  to  the  uncertainty  of  human  events,  he  concluded  with 
desiring  him  to  prepare  for  battle,  unless  he  chose  rather  to  accept  of  the  conditions 
that  had  been  already  proposed;  to  which  he  observed,  some  others  would  be  added, 
in  order  to  punish  the  Carthaginians  for  having  violated  the  truce. 

Hannibal  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  accept  these  conditions,  and  the  gene- 
rals separated  \vith  the  resolution  to  decide  the  fate  of  Carthage  by  a  general  battle. 
Each  commander  exhorted  his  troops  to  fight  valiantly.  Hannibal  enumerated  the 
victories  he  had  gained  over  the  Romans,  the  generals  he  had  slain,  the  armies  he 
had  cut  to  pieces.  Scipio  represented  to  his  soldiers,  the  conquests  of  both  the  Spains, 
his  successes  in  Africa,  and  the  tacit  confession  their  enemies  themselves  made  of  their 
weakness,  by  thus  coming  to  sue  for  peace.  All  this  he  spoke  with  the  tone  and  air 
of  a  conqueror.t  Never  were  motives  more  calculated  to  excite  troops  to  behave  gal- 
lantly. This  day  was  to  complete  the  glory  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  generals, 
and  to  decide  whether  Rome  or  Carthage  should  prescribe  laws  to  all  other  daiions. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  the  order  of  the  battle,  nor  the  valour  of  the  forces 
on  both  sides.  The  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  that  two  such  experienced  gene- 
rals did  not  forget  any  circumstance  which  could  contribute  to  the  victory.  The 
Carthaginians,  after  a  very  obstinate  fight,  were  obliged  to  fly,  leaving  twenty  thou- 
sand men  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  like  number  of  prisoners  were  taken  by  the 
Romans.  Hannibal  escaped  in  the  tumult,  and  entering  Carthage,  owned  that  he 
was  irrecoverably  overthrown,  and  that  the  citizens  had  no  other  choice  left,  but  to 
accept  of  peace  on  any  conditions.  Scipio  bestowed  great  eulogiums  on  Hannibal, 
chiefly  with  regard  to  his  capacity  in  taking  advantages,  his  manner  of  drawing  up 
his  army,  and  giving  his  orders  in  the  engagenent;  and  affirmed,  that  Hannibal  had 
this  day  surpassed  himself,  although  fortune  had  not  answered  his  valour  and  conduct. 

•  A.  M.    3303.    A.  Rome.  547.     Polyb.  1.  xv.  p,  694—703.     Lit.  1.  >xx.  n.  29, 35. 
+  Celsusbasc    coipore,  vultuqut  iia  luitoui  vitibEcjiiiu  (ledtibs  dictlat. — Liv.  I.  xxx.  n.  32. 
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With  reorard  to  himself,  he  well  knew  how  to  make  a  proper  advantage  of  his  vic- 
tory, and  tlie  consternation  with  which  he  had  filled  the  enemy.  He  commanded 
one  of  his  lieutenants  to  march  his  land  army  to  Cartha<Te,  and  prepared  in  person  to 
conduct  the  fleet  thither. 

He  wavS  not  far  from  the  city,  when  he  met  a  vessel  covered  with  streamers  and 
olive-branches,  bringino;  ten  of  the  most  considerable  persons  of  the  state,  as  ambas- 
sadors to  implore  his  clemency.  He  however  dismissed  them  without  making  any 
answer,  and  bid  them  come  to  him  at  Tunis,  where  he  should  halt.  The  deputies  of 
Carthage,  being  thirty  in  number,  came  to  him  at  the  place  appointed,  and  sued  for 
peace  in  the  most  submissive  terms.  He  ^^^hen  called  a  council,  the  majority  of  which 
was  for  razing  Carthage,  and  treating  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  severity.  But 
the  consideration  of  the  time  which  must  necessarily  be  employed  before  a  city  so 
strongly  fortified  could  be  taken,  and  Scipio's  fear  that  a  successor  to  him  might  be 
appointed  while  he  should  be  employetl  in  the  siege,  made  ■  him  incline  to  clemency. 

A  PEACE  CONCLUDED  BETWEEN  THE    CARTHAGINIANS    AND    THE    ROMANS.       THE  END  OF 

THE  SECOND    PUNIC   WAR. 

The  conditions  of  the  peace  dictated  by  Scipio  to  the  Carthaginians  were  "that  the 
Cartliaginians  were  to  continue  ll'ce,  and  preserve  their  laws,  their  territories,  and  the 
cities  they  possessed  in  Africa  before  the  vv^ar;*  that  they  should  deliver  up  to  the 
Romans  all  deserters,  slaves,  and  captives  belonging  to  them;  all  their  ships,  except 
ten  triremes;  all  their  tame  elephants,  and  that  they  should  not  train  up  any  more  for 
war;  that  they  should  not  make  war  out  of  Africa,  nor  even  in  that  country,  without 
first  obtaining  leave  for  that  purpose  from  the  Roman  people;  should  restore  to  Mas- 
inissa  all  they  had  taken  from  him  or  his  ancestors;  should  furnish  money  and  corn  to 
the  Roman  auxiliaries,  till  their  ambassadors  should  be  returned  from  Rome;  should 
pay  to  the  Romans  ten  thousand  Euboic  talentsf  of  silver,  in  fifty  annual  payments; 
and  give  a  hundred  hostages,  who  should  be  nominated  by  Scipio.  And  in  order  that 
they  might  have  time  to  send  to  Rome,  it  was  agreed  to  grant  them  a  truce,  upon 
condition  that  they  should  restore  the  ships  taken  during  the  former  war,  without 
which  they  were  not  to  expect  either  a  truce  or  a  peace." 

When  the  deputies  returned  to  Carthage,  they  laid  before  the  senate  the  conditions 
dictated  by  Scipio.  But  they  appeared  so  intolerable  to  Gisco,  that  rising  up,  he 
made  a  speech,  in  order  to  dissuade  the  citizens  from  accepting  a  peace  on  such  shame- 
ful terms.  Hannibal,  provoked  at  the  calmness  with  which  such  an  orator  was  heard, 
took  Gisco  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  him  from  his  seat.  A  behaviour  so  outrageous, 
and  so  remote  from  the  manners  of  a  free  city,  like  Carthage,  raised  an  universal  mur- 
mur. Hannibal  was  vexed  with  himself  when  he  reflected  on  what  he  had  done,  and 
immediately  made  an  apology  for  it.  "As  I  left,"  says  he,  "your  city  at  nine  years  of 
age,  and  did  not  return  to  it  till  after  thirty-six  years'  absence,  I  had  full  leisure  to  learn 
the  arts  of  war,  and  flatter  myself  that  I  have  made  s'ome  improvement  in  them.  As 
for  your  laws  and  customs,  it  is  no  wonder  I  am  ignorant  of  them,  and  I  therefore 
desire  you  to  instruct  me  in  them."  He  then  expatiated  on  the  necessity  they  were 
under  of  concluding  a  peace.  He  added,  that  they  ought  to  thank  the  gods  for  hav- 
ing prompted  the  Romans  to  grant  them  a  peace  even  on  these  conditions.  He  urged 
on  them  the  importance  of  their  uniting  in  opinion,  and  of  not  giving  an  opportunity, 
by  their  divisions,  for  the  people  to  take  an  affair  of  this  nature  under  their  cognizance. 
The  whole  city  came  over  to  his  opinion,  and  accordingly  the  peace  was  accepted. 
The  senate  made  Scipio  satisfaction  with  regard  to  the  ships  demanded  by  him,  and 
after  obtaining  a  truce  for  three  months,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome. 

These  Carthaginians,  who  were  all  venerable  for  their  years  and  dignity,  were  ad- 
mitted immediately  to  an  audience.  Asdrubal,  surnamed  Hcedus,  who  was  still  an  irre- 
concileable  enemy  to  Hannibal  and  his  faction,  spoke  first:  and  after  having  excused, 
to  the  best  of  his  power,  the  people  of  Carthage,  by  imputing  the  rupture  to  the  am- 

*  Polyb.  1.  XV.  p.  704—707.     Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  36—44. 
+  Ten  thousand  Attic  talents  make  thirty  millions  French  money,     lea  thousand  Euboic  talents  makesome- 
thini?  more  than  twenty-ei^ht  millions,  thirty  three  thousand  livres;  because,  according  to  Budseus,  the  F.uboic 
talent  is  equivalent  but  to  mt. -six  Minae  and  somethinjj  more,  whereas  the  Attic  talent  is  worth  sixty  Minte. 
Or  oilterwise  thus  calculated  in  English  money  : 
According  to  Budaeus,  the  Euboic  talent  is         -        ...        -       56  Minse 
66  Minit;  reduce<l  to  Kn^'ish  money         ....        ...    L.175,  or  >g777. 

Consi-(|uently  10.000  Euboic  talents  make  ....        -        L.l,750,000  or  g;7,770  000. 

So  that  the  Carthaginians  paid  annually  -        .        .        .       L.35,000,  or     ^155,400. 

This  calculation  is  as  ne  r  tJic  truth  as  it  can  well  be  brought,  the  Euboic  talent  beiiig  somethiac  more  than 
56  Mina;. 
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bition  of  some  pnrticular  persons,  he  added,  that  had  the  Carthaginians  listened  to 
liis  councils  and  those  of  Hanno,  they  would  have  been  able  to  grant  the  Romans  the 
peace  ibr  which  they  now  were  obliged  to  sue.  "But,"  continued  he,  "wisdom  and 
prosperity  are  very  rarely  f<)iind  together.  The  Romans  are  invincible,  because  they 
never  suiier  themselves  to  be  blinded  by  good  fortune.  And  it  would  be  surprising 
should  they  act  otherwise.  Success  dazzles  those  only  to  whom  it  is  new  and 
imusual,  whereas  the  Romans  are  so  much  accustomed  to  conquer,  that  they  are 
almost  insensible  to  the  charms  of  victory;  and  it  may  be  said  for  their  glory,  that 
they  have  extended  their  empire,  in  some  measure,  more  by  the  humanity  they  have 
shown  to  the  conquered,  than  by  conquest  itself."*  The  other  ambassadors  spoke 
with  a  more  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  and  represented  the  calamitous  stale  to  which 
Carthage  was  about  to  be  reduced,  and  the  grandeur  and  power  from  which  she  liad 
fallen. 

The  senate  and  people,  being  equally  inclined  to  peace,  sent  full  powers  to  Scipio 
to  conclude  it,  left  the  conditions  to  that  general,  and  permitted  him  to  march  back 
his  army,  after  the  treaty  should  be  ratified. 

The  ambassadors  desired  leave  to  enter  the  city  to  redeem  some  of  their  prisoners, 
and  they  found  about  two  hundred  whom  they  desired  to  ransom.  But  the  senate 
sent  them  to  Scipio,  with  orders  that  they  should  be  restored  without  any  pecuniary 
consideration,  in  case  a  peace  should  be  concluded. 

The  Carthaginians,  on  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  concluded  a  peace  with 
Scipio  on  the  terms  he  himself  had  prescribed.  They  then  delivered  up  to  him  more 
tlian  five  hundred  ships,  all  which  he  burnt  in  sight  of  Carthage;  a  lamentable  sight 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  ill-fated  city !  He  struck  ofi'  the  heads  of  the  allies  of  the 
Latin  name,  and  hanged  all  the  citizens  who  were  surrendered  to  him,  as  deserters. 

When  the  time  tor  the  payment  of  the  first  tax  imposed  by  the  treaty  was  expired, 
as  the  funds  of  the  government  were  exhausted  by  this  long  and  expensive  war,  the 
difficulty  which  would  be  found  in  levying  so  great  a  sum,  threw  the  senate  into  a 
melancholy  silence,  and  many  could  not  refrain  even  from  tears.  It  is  said,  that  at 
this  Hannibal  laughed,  and  when  reproached  by  Asdrubal  Hoedus,  for  thus  insulting 
his  country  in  the  affliction  which  he  had  brought  upon  it,  "were  it  possible,"  says 
Hannibal,  "for  my  heart  to  be  seen,  and  that  as  clearly  as  my  countenance,  you 
would  then  find  that  this  laughter,  which  offends  so  much,  flows  not  from  an  intem- 
perate joy,  but  from  a  mind  almost  distracted  with  the  public  calamities.  But  is  this 
laughter  more  unseasonable  than  your  unbecoming  tears?  Then,  ought  you  to  have 
wept,  w^hen  your  arms  were  ingloriously  taken  from  you,  your  ships  c)urned,  and  you 
were  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  foreign  wars.  This  was  the  mortal  blow  whicfi 
laid  us  prostrate.  We  are  sensible  of  the  public  calamity  so  far  only  as  we  have  a 
personal  concern  in  it,  and  the  loss  of  our  money  gives  us  the  most  poignant  sorrow. 
Hence  it  was,  that  when  our  city  was  made  the  spoil  of  the  victor;  when  it  was  left 
disarmed  and  defenceless  amidst  so  many  powerful  nations  of  Africa,  who  had  at 
that  time  taken  the  field,  not  a  groan,  not  a  sigh  was  heard.  But  now,  when  you 
are  called  on  for  a  poll-tax,  you  weep  and  lament,  as  if  all  were  lest.  Alas !  I  only 
wish  that  the  subject  of  this  day's  fear  do  not  soon  appear  to  you  the  least  of  your 
misfortunes."  -   . 

Scipio,  after  all  things  were  concluded,  embarked  to  return  to  Italy.  He  arrived 
at  Rome  through  crowds  of  people,  whom  curiosity  had  drawn  together  to  behold 
his  march.  The  most  magnificent  triumph  that  Rome  had  ever  seen  was  decreed 
him,  and  the  surname  of  Africanus  was  bestowed  upon  that  great  man;  an  honour 
till  then  unknown,  no  person  liefore  him  having  assumed  the  name  of  a  vanquished 
nation.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  after  having  lasted 
seventeen  years.f 

A    SHORT    REFLECTION     ON    THE     GOVERNMENT    OF     CARTHAGE,    IN     THE    TIME    OF    THE 

SECOND    PUNIC   WAR. 

I  SHALL  conclude  the  particulars  which  relate  to  the  second  Punic  war,  with  a 
reflection  of  Polybius,  w^iich  will  show  the  difference  between  the  two  common- 
wealths.J    It  may  be  affirmed,  in  some  measure,  that  at  tfie  beginning  of  the  second 

*  Raro  simul  hominibus  bonam  fortunam  bonaraque  mentemdan.  PopulumRomanumeoinvictumesseqtiod 
in  secundis  rebus  sapeie  et  consuleie  niem:netit.  Et  hercle  niiiandiim  fuisse  si  aliter  facerent.  Ex  insolentia, 
quibus  nova  bona  foituna  sit,  iinpotentes  Isetitise  insanire;  pojjulo  Romano  usitata  ac  prope  obsolata  ex  victoria 
gaudia  esse;  ac  plus  peue  parcendo  victis,  quam  vincendo,  imperium  auxisse.— Liv.  l.xxx.  n.  42. 

t  A,  M.  3304,    A.  Carlh.  646.    A.  Rome,  548,    Aut.  J.  C   200.  t  Lib.  vi.  p.  493, 494. 
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Punic  war,  and  in  Hannibal's  time,  Cartlia^  was  in  its  decline.  The  flower  of  its 
youth,  and  its  sprio-htly  vigour,  were  already  diminished.  It  had  begun  to  fall  from 
Its  exalted  pitch  oT  power,  and  was  inclining  towards  its  ruin;  whereas  Rome  was 
then,  as  it  were,  in  its  bloom  and  strength  of  life,  and  rapidly  advancing  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  univ^erse.  The  reason  of  the  declension  of  the  one,  and  the  rise  of  the 
other,  is  taken  by  Polybius  from  the  different  form  of  government  established  in  these 
commonwealths,  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.  At  Carthage,  the  common 
people  had  seized  upon  the  sovereign  authority  with  regard  to  public  affairs,  and  the 
advice  of  their  ancient  men,  or  magistrates,  was  no  longer  listened  to;  all  affairs  were 
transacted  by  intrigue  and  cabal.  Not  to  mention  the  artifices  which  the  faction 
opposed  to  Hannibal  employed  during  the  whole  time  of  his  command,  to  perplex 
him;  the  single  instance  of  burning  the  Roman  vessels  during  a  truce,  a  perfidious 
action  to  which  the  common  people  compelled  the  senate  to  lend  their  name  and  as- 
sistance, is  a  proof  of  Polybius's  assertion.  On  the  contrary,  at  this  very  time,  the 
Romans  paid  the  highest  regard  to  their  senate,  that  is,  to  a  body  composed  of  the 

greatest  sages;  and  their  old  men  were  Hstened  to  and  revered  as  oracles.  It  is  well 
nown  that  the  Roman  people  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  their  authority,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  election  of  magistrates.*  A  century  of 
young  men,  who  by  lot  were  to  give  the  first  vote,  which  generally  directed  all  the 
rest,  had  nominated  two  consuls.  On  the  bare  remonstrance  of  Fabius,t  who  repre- 
sented to  the  people,  that  in  a  tempest,  like  that  with  which  Rome  was  then  strug- 
ffling,  the  most  able  pilots  ought  to  be  chosen  to  steer  their  common  ship,  the  repub- 
lic; the  century  returned  to  their  suffrages,  and  nominated  other  consuls.  Polybius, 
from  this  disparity  of  government,  infers  that  a  people,  thus  guided  by  the  prudence  . 
of  old  men,  could  not  fail  of  prevailing  over  a  state  which  was  governed  wholly  by 
the  giddy  multitude.  And  indeed,  the  Romans  under  the  guidance  of  the  wise  comi- 
sels  of  their  senate  gained  at  last  the  superiority  with  regard  to  the  war,  considered 
in  general,  though  they  were  defeated  in  several  particular  engagements,  and  est^b- 
lished  their  power  and  grandeur  on  the  ruin  of  their  rivals. 

THE    INTERVAL    BETWEEN    THE    SECOND   AND    THIRD    PUNIC    WAR. 

The  events  relating  to  Carthage  during  this  period,  are  not  very  remarkable, 
altliough  it  includes  more  than  fifty  years.  They  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads,  one 
of  which  relates  to  the  person  of  Hannibal,  and  the  other  to  some  particular  differ- 
ences between  the  Carthaginians  and  Masinissa,  king  of  the  Numidians.  We  shall 
treat  both  separately,  but  not  extensively. 

SECTION    I. CONTINUATION    OF   THE    HISTORY    OF   HANNIBAL. 

When  the  second  Punic  war  was  ended,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with 
Scipio,  Hannibal,  as  he  himself  observed  in  the  Carthaginian  senate,  was  forty-five 
years  of  age.  What  we  have  further  to  say  of  this  great  man,  includes  the  space  of 
twenty-five  years. 

HANNIBAL  UNDERTAKES  AND  COMPLETES  THE  REFORMATION   OF  THE  COURTS  OF  JUS- 
TICE, AND  THE  TREASURY  OF  CARTHAGE. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Hannibal,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  was  greatly 
respected  in  Carthage,  where  he  filled  the  first  employments  of  the  state  with  honour 
and  applause.  He  headed  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  some  wars  against  the  Afri- 
cans: but  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  very  name  of  Hannibal  gave  uneasiness,  dis- 
contented at  seeing  him  m  arms,  made  complaint  on  that  account,  and  accordingly 
he  was  recalled  to  Carthage.^ 

On  his  return  he  was  appointed  prsetor,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  very  consi- 
derable employment,  as  well  as  of  great  authority.§  Carthage  is  therefore,  with 
regard  to  him,  becoming  a  new  theatre,  as  it  were,  on  which  he  will  display  virtues 
and  qualities  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  those  we  have  hitherto  admired  in  him, 
and  which  will  finish  the  picture  of  this  illustrious  man. 

Eagerly  desirous  of  restoring  the  affairs  of  his  afflicted  country  to  their  former 
happy  condition,  he  was  persuaded^  that  the  two  most  powerful  methods  to  make  a 

*  Liv.l.xxiv  n.8,9. 
t  CluilitMit  nautarum  rectorumque  tranquillo  mari  gulxriiiirc  potest;  ubi  «aeva  orta  tempeifas  est,  acturbafo 
mar.  rai>itur  vei.to  navis,  turn  v.rp  et  gubcrnalore  opus  e  t.    Non  tvanquillonavigainus.  «e(f  jam  aliqiot  nrocellig 
•ubraersi  peue  lumus.     Ilaque  quis  ad  gubemacula  stdeal  gumma cuia  i)roviden(lum  ac  piaecaveudum  nobis  est.    , 
t  Coru.  Ncp.  m  Annib.c  7.  J  A.  M.  3810.    A.  Rome,  554. 
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State  flourish  were,  an  exact  and  equal  distribution  of  justice  to  the  people  in  gene 
ral,  and  a  faithful  management  of  the  public  finances.    Tlie  former,  by  preserving 
an  equality  among  the  citizens,  and  making  them  enjoy  such  a  delightful,   undis- 
turbed liberty,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  as  fully  secures  their  honour,  their 
lives  and  properties,  unites  the  individuals  of  the  commonwealth  more  closely  toge 
ther,  and  attaches  them  more  firmly  to  the  state,  to  which  they  owe  the  preserva 
tion  of  all  that  is  most  dear  and  valuable  to  them.     The  latter,  by  a  faithful  adminis 
tration  of  the  public  revenues,  supplies  punctually  the  several  wants  and  necessities  ol 
the  state,  keeps  in  reserve  a  never-failing  resource  for  sudden  emergencies,  and  pre- 
vents the  people  from  being  burdened  with  new  taxes,  which  are  rendered  necessary 
by  extravagant  profusion,  and  which  chiefly  contribute  to  make  men  harbour  an  aver- 
sion for  government. 

Hannibal  saw  with  great  concern,  the  irregularities  which  had  crept  equally  into 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  management  of  the  finances.  Upon  his  beino* 
nominated  praetor,  as  his  love  for  regularity  and  order  made  him  uneasy  at  every  de- 
viation from  it,  and  prompted  him  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  for  its  restoration; 
he  had  the  courage  to  attempt  the  reformation  of  this  double  abuse,  which  drew  after 
it  a  numberless  multitude  of  others,  without  dreading  either  the  animosity  of  the 
old  faction  that  opposed  him,  or  the  new  enmity  which  his  zeal  for  the  republic  must 
necessarily  create. 

The  judges  exercised  the  most  cruel  rapine  with  impunity.*  They  were  so  many 
petty  tyrants,  who  disposed,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  of  the  lives  and  Ibrtunes  of  the 
citizens,  without  there  being  the  least  possibility  of  putting  a  stop  to  their  injustice. 
Because  they  held  their  commissions  for  life,  and  mutually  supported  one  another. 
Hannibal,  as  praetor,  summoned  before  his  tribunal  an  officer  belonging  to  the  bench 
of  judges,  who  openly  abused  his  power.  Livy  tells  us  that  he  was  a  quaestor.  This 
officer,  who  was  in  the  opposite  faction  to  Hannibal,  and  had  already  assumed  all  the 
pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  judges  among  whom  he  wa-s  to  be  admitted  at  the  expi- 
ration of  his  present  office,  insolently  refused  to  obey  the  summons.  Hannibal  was 
not  of  a  disposition  to  suffer  an  affront  of  this  nature  tamely.  Accordingly^  he  caused 
him  to  be  seized  by  a  lictor,  and  brought  him  before  the  assembly  of  the  people 
There,  not  satisfied  with  levelling  his  resentment  against  this  single  officer,  he  im- 
peached the  whole  bench  of  judges;  whose  insupportable  and  tyrannical  pride  was 
not  restrained,  either  by  the  fear  of  the  laws,  or  a  reverence  for  the  magistrates.  And, 
as  Hannibal  perceived  that  he  was  heard  with  pleasure,  and  that  the  lowest  and  most 
inconsiderable  of  the  people  discovered  on  this  occasion  that  they  were  no  longer  able 
to  bear  the  insolent  pride  of  these  judges,  who  seemed  to  have  a  design  upon  their 
liberties;  he  proposed  a  law,  which  accordingly  passed,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that 
new  judges  should  be  chosen  annually;  with  a  clause  that  none  should  continue  in 
office  beyond  that  term.  This  law,  at  the  same  time  that  it  acquired  him  the  friend- 
ship and  esteem  of  the  people,  drew  upon  him  proportionably  the  hatred  of  the  great- 
est part  of  the  grandees  and  nobility. 

He  attempted  another  reformation,  which  created  him  new  enemies,  but  gained 
him  great  honour.f  The  public  revenues  were  either  squandered  away  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  those  who  had  the  management  of  them,  or  were  plundered  by  the  chief 
men  of  the  city,  and  the  magistrates;  so  that  money  being  wanted  to  pay  the  annual 
tribute  due  to  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginians  were  going  to  levy  it  upon  the  people 
in  general.  Hannibal,  entering  into  a  full  detail  of  the  public  revenues,  ordered  an 
exact  estimate  to  be  laid  before  him;  inquiring  in  what  manner  they  had  been  applied 
to  the  employments  and  ordinary  expenses  of  the  state;  and  having  discovered  by 
this  inquiry,  that  the  public  funds  had  been  in  a  great  measure  embezzled  by  the- 
fraud  of  the  officers  who  had  the  management  of  them,  he  declared  and  promised,  in 
a  full  assembly  of  the  people,  that  without  laying  any  new  taxes  upon  individuals,, 
the  republic  should  hereafter  be  enabled  to  pay  the  tribute  due  to  the  Romans;  and- 
he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  farmers  of  the  revenues,  whose  plunder  and  rapinje 
he  had  publicly  detected,  having  accustomed  themselves  hitherto  to  fatten  upon  the 
spoils  of  their  country,  exclaimed  j'  vehemently  ai^ainst  these  regulations,  as  if  their  own 
property  had  been  forced  out  of  their  hands,  and  not  the  sums  of  which  they  had  de- 
frauded the  public. 

•  LIv.  I.  xxxiii.  n.  40.  t  Liv.  I.  xwii-i.  n.  46,  47.  _ 

tTum  vcro  Isti  tjuog  paventt  per  nliquot  annoj  piiblicus  pcculatus,  vclut  bonis  crtpiU,  non  furto  cornm  mani' 
biM  extorto,  incensi  et  irati,  Roiuaaos  in  Aumbaleiny  tl  ipsos  causain  odii  quaeientes,  ijisligabanu— Lit. 
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THE   RETREAT   AND   DEATH   OF   HANNIBAL. 

This  double  reformation  of  abuses  raised  ^eat  clamours  against  Hannibal*  His 
enemies  were  writing  incessantly  to  the  chiei  men,  or  their  friends,  at  Rome,  to  inform 
them,  that  he  was  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria;  that  he  frequently  received  couriers  from  him;  and  that  this  prince  had  pri- 
vately despatched  agents  to  Hannibal,  to  concert  with  him  measures  for  carrying  on 
the  Avar  he  was  meditating:  that  as  some  animals  are  so  extremely  fierce,  that  it  is 
impossible  ever  to  tame  them;  in  like  manner,  this  man  was  of  so  turbulent  and  im- 
placable a  spirit,  that  he  could  not  brook  ease,  and  therefore  would,  sooner  or  later, 
break  out  again.  These  informations  were  listened  to  at  Rome;  and  as  the  trans- 
actions of  the  preceding  war  had  been  begun  and  carried  on  almost  solely  by  Hanni- 
bal, they  appeared  the  more  probable.  However,  Scipio  strongly  opposed  the  vio- 
lent measures  which  the  senate  were  about  to  take  on  their  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence, by  representing  it  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  people,  to  coun- 
tenance the  hatred  and  accusations  of  Hannibal's  enemies;  to  support,  with  their 
authority,  their  unjust  passions;  and  obstinately  to  pursue  him  even  to  the  very  heart 
of  his  country;  as  though  the  Romans  had  not  humbled  him  sufficiently,  in  driving 
him  out  of  the  field,  and  forcing  him  to  lay  down  his  arms. 

But,  notAvithstanding  these  prudent  remonstrances,  the  senate  appointed  three 
commissions  to  go  and  make  their  complaints  to  Carthage,  and  to  demand  that  Han- 
nibal should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  On  their  arrival  in  that  city,  though  other 
things  were  speciously  pretended,  yet  Hannibal  was  perfectly  sensible  that  he  only 
was  the  object.  The  evening  beinij  come,  he  conveyed  himself  on  board  a  ship, 
which  he  had  secretly  provided  for  that  purpose;  on  which  occasion  he  bewailed  his 
country's  fate  more  than  his  own.  Scepius  patrice  quam  silos  eventus  miseratus. 
This  was  the  eighth  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  The  first  place  he  land- 
ed at  was  Tyre,  where  he  was  received  as  in  his  second  country,  and  had  all  the 
honours  paid  him  which  were  due  to  his  exalted  merit.  After  staying  some  days 
here,  he  set  out  for  Antioch,  which  the  king  had  lately  left,  and  from  thence  waited 
upon  him  at  Ephesus.f  The  arrival  of  so  renowned  a  general  gave  great  pleasure 
to  the  king,  and  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  determine  him  to  engage  in  war  against 
Rome;  for  hitherto  he  had  appeared  wavering  and  uncertain  on  that  head.  In  this 
city,  a  philosopher,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  orator  of  Asia,  had  the  im- 
prudence to  harangue  before  Hannibal  on  the  duties  of  a  general,  and  the  rules  of 
the  military  art.J  The  speech  charmed  the  whole  audience.  But  Hannibal,  being 
asked  his  opinion  of  it,  "  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "many  old  dotards  in  my  life,  but 
this  exceeds  them  all."§ 

The  Carthaginians,  justly  fearing  that  Hannibal's  escape  would  certainly  draw 
upon  them  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  sent  them  advice  that  Hannibal  was  withdrawn 
to  Antiochus.il  The  Romans  were  very  much  disturbed  at  this  news,  and  the  king 
might  have  turned  it  extremely  to  his  advantage,  had  he  known  how  to  make  a  pro- 
per use  of  it. 

The  first  counsel  that  Hannibal  gave  him  at  this  time,  and  which  he  frequently 
repeated  afterwards,  waSj  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of  war.^  He  required  a  hundred 
ships,  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  land-forces,  and  offering  to  take  upon  himself  the 
command  of  the  fleet;  to  cross  into  Africa,  in  order  to  engage  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  war;  and  afterwards  to  make  a  descent  upon  Italy,  during  which  the  "king  him- 
self should  be  ready  to  cross  over  with  his  army  into  Italy,  whenever  it  should  be 
thought  convenient.  Tliis  was  the  only  thing  proper  to  be  done,  and  the  king  very 
much  approved  the  proposal  at  first. 

Hannibal  thought  it  would  be  expedient  to  prepare  his  friends  at  Carthage,  in 
order  to  engage  tliera  the  more  strongly  in  his  interest.**    The  communication  by 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  45—49. 
tA.  M.3812.     A.  Rome,  556.  t  Cic.de.  Orat.  1.  ii.  n.  75,  76. 

\  Hie  Poenus  libera  respondisse  fertur,  muUosse  delirossenes  ssepe  vidisse:  sed  ([ui  magis  quam  Phormio  deli- 
rai-et  vidisse  neminem.  Stobaeus,  Serm.  lii. /jjives  the followiiij^  account  of  this  nialter:  'Avv^ea^  ixouo-a?  XrainS 
riv'^g  (TTi^jif tfi/To;  OTi  J  tro;;o;  fx'r,vog  crTgu.T>)ycg  ettii/,  i-yaKum^  vofzi^Mv  I'Jivvv.rav  Btvxi  Ix-To;  Tijs  A'l  igy'x>V 
i-j7r,iei-^;  T>)i/  ev  T'.Oroic  t-iTri^;//.'!'  'tz'-"'  <.  e.  Hannibiil,  hcarincf  a  Stoic  philosopher  undertake  to  prove  that 
tlie  wise  man  was  the  only  general,  laughed,  as  thinking  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  liaveany  skill  mwar,  without 
being  long  practised  in  it. 

II  They  did  more,  for  they  sen«^  two  ships  to  ]))irsue  Hannibal,  and  bring  him  bncK;  thf  y  sold  off  his  goods, 
ni/.cdhis  hou??,  and  by  a  public  decree, declaud  liim  nn  exile.  Such  was  the  gratitude  the  Carthaginians  showed 
to  the  greatest  general  they  ever  had.— Corn.  Nep.  in  Vita  Annib.  c,  7. 

f  Liv.  J.xxxiv.  n.  (30.  **lbjd.  ii.  6]. 
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letters  is  not  only  unsafe,  but  also  gives  an  imperfect  idea  of  things,  and  is  never  suf- 
ficiently particular.  He  therefore  desjiatched  a  trusty  person  with  ample  instruc- 
tions to  Carthage.  This  man  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  the  cit}^,  than  his  business 
was  suspected.  Accordingly,  he  was  watched  and  followed;  and  at  last  orders  were 
issued  for  his  being  seized.  He,  however,  prevented  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies, 
and  escaped  in  the  night;  after  having  fixed,  in  several  public  places,  papers  which 
fully  declared  the  occasion  of  his  coming  among  them.  The  senate  immediately  sent 
advice  of  this  to  the  Romans. 

Villius,  one  of  the  deputies  who  had  been  sent  into  Asia,  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  afiliirs  there,  and,  if  possible,  to  discover  the  real  designs  of  Aniiochus,  found  Han- 
nibal in  Ephesus.*  He  had  many  conferences  with  him,  paid  him  several  visits, 
and  speciously  affected  to  show  him  a  particular  esteem  on  all  occasions.  But  his 
chief  aim,  by  all  this  artificial  heliaviour,  was  to  make  him  be  suspected,  and  to  lessen 
his  credit  with  the  king,  in  wljich  he  succeeded  but  too  well.f 

Some  authors  affirm,  that  Scipio  was  joined  in  this  embassy;  and  they  even  relate 
the  conversation  which  that  general  had  with  Hannibal.J  They  tell  us  that  the  Ro- 
man having  asked  liim,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  greatest  captain  that  had  ever 
lived;  he  answered,  Alexander  the  Great,  because,  with  a  handful  of  Macedonians, 
he  had  defeated  numberless  armies,  and  carried  his  conquests  into  countries  so  very 
remote,  tliat  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  only  to  travel  so  far.  Being 
afterwards  asked,  to  whom  he  gave  the  second  rank;  he  answered,  to  Pyrrhus,  for 
this  king,  says  Hannibal,  first  understood  the  art  of  pitching  a  camp  to  advantage; 
no  commander  had  ever  made  a  more  judicious  choice  of  his  posts,  was  better  skilled 
in  drawing  up  his  forces,  or  was  more  happy  in  winnmg  the  affection  of  foreign  sol- 
diers; insomuch  that  even  the  people  of  Italy  were  more  desirous  to  have  him  for 
their  governor  than  the  Romans  themselves,  though  they  had  so  long  been  subject 
to  them.  Scipio  proceeding,  asked  him  next,  Avhom  he  looked  upon  as  the  third 
captain;  on  which  decision  Hannibal  made  no  scruple  to  give  the  preference  to  him- 
self. Here  Scipio  could  not  forbear  laughing:  "  bat  what  would  you  have  said," 
continued  Scipio,  "  had  you  conquered  me?" — '•  I  Avould,"  replied  Hannibal,  "  have 
ranked  myself  above  Alexander,  PyrrhiivS,  and  all  the  generals  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced." Scipio  was  not  insensible  to  so  refined  and  delicate  a  flattery,  which  he  by 
no  means  expected;  and  which,  by  giving  him  no  rival,  seemed  to  mshiuate,  that  no 
captain  was  worthy  of  being  put  in  comparison  with  him. 

The  answer,  as  told  by  Piutarch,§  is  less  witty,  and  not  so  probable.  In  this 
author,  Hannibal  gives  Pvrrhus  the  first  place,  Scipio  the  second,  and  himself  the 
third. 

Hannibal,  sensible  of  the  coldness  with  which  Antiochus  received  him  ever  since 
his  conferences  w^ith  Villius  or  Scipio,  took  no  notice  of  it  for  some  time,  and  seemed 
insensible  of  it.  But  at  last  he  thought  it  adviseable  to  come  to  an  explanation  with 
the  king,  and  to  open  his  mind  freely  to  him,  "the  hatred,"  says  he,  "which  I  bear 
to  the  Romans,  is  known  to  the  whole  world.  I  bound  myself  to  it  by  an  oath,  from 
my  most  tender  infancy.  It  was  this  hatred  that  made  me  draAV  the  sword  against 
Rome  during  tliirty-six  years.  It  was  that,  even  in  times  of  peace,  which  drove  me 
from  my  native  country,  and  forced  me  to  seek  an  asylum  in  your  dominions.  For 
ever  guided  and  fired  by  the  same  passion,  should  my  hopes  be  eluded,  I  w^ili  fly  to 
ev^ery  part  of  the  globe,  and  rouse  up  all  nations  against  the  Romans.  I  hate  them, 
will  liate  them  eternally;  and  know  that  they  bear  m.e  no  less  animosity.  So  long  as 
you  shall  conthuie  in  the  resolution  to  take  up  arras  against  that  people,  you  may 
rank  Hannibal  in  the  number  of  your  best  friends.  But  if  other  counsels  incline  you 
to  peace,  I  declare  to  you  once  for  all,  address  yourself  to  others  for  counsel,  and  not 
to  me."  Such  a  speech,  which  came  from  his  heart,  and  expressed  the  greatest  sin- 
cerity, struck  the  king,  and  seemed  to  remove  all  his  suspicions;  so  that  he  now  re- 
solved to  give  Hannibal  command  of  part  of  his  fleet. j| 

But,  what  miscliief  is  beyond  the  power  of  flattery  to  produce  m  courts,  and  in  the 

*A.  M.  3813.  A.  Rome,  557.  Liv.l.  xxxv.n.  1 !.  Polyb.  1  iii.  p.  166,  167. 
t  Polybius  reprtsents  this  aopiicatioa  ot  Villius  to  Hannibal,  as  a  preniedittited  desisrn,  in  order  to  render  h'ln 
suspected  to  Antiochus,  because  of  his  intimacy  with  a  Hoinan.  Livy  owns,  that  the  affair  succeeded  as  it  it  had 
been  designed;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  gives,  for  a  ven^  obvious  reason,  another  turn  to  this  conversation,  ana 
says  that  no  uioie  was  intended  by  it  than  to  sound  H  uiuibal,  and  to  remove  anv  fears  or  apiireh'.nsions  he  might 
be  imdtrfrom  the  Ilomans.  (  L'V.  I.  xxxv.  n   '?5.     Piutarcli.  in  A'ita.  Flamui.  &.«• 

jriut.  in  Pyrrho.  p.637.  (|  Lit.  lib.  xxxv.  n.  l<.\ 
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minds  of  princes?  Antiocluis  was  told,  "  that  it  was  imprudent  in  him  to  put  so 
much  confidence  in  Hannibal,  an  exile,  a  Carthaginian,  whose  fortune  or  genius 
might  suggest,  in  one  day,  a  thousand  different  projects  to  him;  that  besides,  this 
very  fame  which  Hannibal  had  acquired  in  war,  and  which  he  considered  as  his 
peculiar  inheritance,  was  too  great  for  a  man  who  fought  only  under  the  ensigns  of 
another;  that  none  but  the  king  ought  to  be  general  and  conductor  of  the  war;  and 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  draw  upon  himself  only  the  eyes  and  attention  of 
all  men;  whereas,  should  Hannibal  be  employed,  he,  a  foreigner,  would  have  the 
glory  of  all  victories  ascribed  to  him."*  JYo  minds,  says  Livy  on  the  occasion,  are 
mare  susceptible  of  envy,  than  those  whose  merit  is  hdow  their  birth  and  dignity;  such 
persons  always  abhorring  virtue  mid  worth  in  others,  for  this  reason  only,  because 
they  are  strange  and  foreign  hi  themselves.^  This  observation  was  fully  verified  on 
this  occasion.  Antiochus  had  been  taken  on  his  weak  side;  a  low  and  sordid  jealousy, 
which  is  the  defect  and  characteristic  of  little  minds,  extinguished  every  generous 
sentiment  in  that  monarch.  Hannibal  was  now  slighted  and  laid  aside;  he,  how- 
ever, was  greatly  revenged  on  Antiochus,  by  the  ill  success  this  prince  met  with, 
who  showed  how  unfortunate  that  king  is,  whose  soul  is  accessible  to  envy,  and  his 
ears  open  to  the  poisonous  insinuation  of  flatterers. 

In  a  council  held  some  time  after,  to  which  Hannibal,  for  form's  sake,  was  admitted, 
he,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  endeavoured  chiefly  to  prove,  that  Philip  of 
Macedon  ouoiht,  on  any  terms,  to  be  invited  into  the  alliance  of  Antiochus,  which 
was  not  so  difficult  as  might  be  imagined.  "With  regard,"  says  Hannibal,  "to  the 
operations  of  the  war,  I  adhere  immoveably  to  my  first  opinion;  and  had  my  counsels 
been  listened  to  before,  Tuscany  and  Liguria  would  now  be  all  in  a  flame,  had  Han- 
nibal, a  name  that  strikes  terror  into  the  Romans,  been  in  [taly.  Though  I  should 
not  be  very  well  skilled  as  to  other  matters,  yet  the  good  and  ill  success  I  have  met  with, 
must  necessarily  have  taught  me  sufficiently  how  to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans. I  have  now  nothing  in  my  power,  but  to  give  you  my  counsel,  and  offer  you  my 
service.  May  the  gods  give  success  to  all  your  undertakings."  Hannibal's  speech 
was  received  with  applause,  but  not  one  of  his  counsels  were  put  in  execution.^ 

Antiochus,  imposed  upon  and  hilled  to  sleep  by  his  flatterers,  remained  quiet  at 
Ephesus,  after  the  Romans  had  driven  him  out  of  Greece;  not  once  imagining  that 
they  would  ever  hivade  his  dominions.§  Hannibal,  who  was  now  restorecTto  favour, 
was  for  ever  assuring  him,  that  the  war  would  soon  be  removed  into  Asia,  and  that 
he  would  see  the  enemy  at  his  gates:  that  he  must  resolve  either  to  abdicate  his 
throne,  or  vigorously  oppose  a  people  who  grasped  at  the  empire  of  the  world.  This 
discourse  waked,  in  some  measure,  the  king  out  of  his  lethargy,  and  prompted  him  to 
make  some  weak  efforts.  But,  as  his  conduct  was  unsteady,  after  sustaining  a  great 
many  considerable  losses,  he  was  forced  to  terminate  the  war  by  an  ignominious 
peace;  one  of  the  articles  of  which  was,  that  he  should  deliver  up  Hannibal  to  the 
Romans.  The  latter,  however,  did  not  give  him  an  opportunity  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion, retiring  to  the  island  of  Creta,  to  consider  there  what  course  would  be  best 
for  him  to  take. 

The  riches  he  had  brought  with  liim,  of  which  the  people  of  the  island  had  got  some 
notice,  had  like  to  have  proved  his  ruin.||  Hannibal  was  never  wanting  in  strata- 
gems, and  he  had  occasion  to  employ  them  now,  to  save  both  himself  and  liis  treasure. 
He  filled  several  vessels  w4th  molten  lead,  which  he  just  covered  with  gold  and  silver. 
These  he  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  in  presence  of  several  Cretans,  to  whose 
honesty,  he  said,  he  confided  all  his  treasure.  A  strong  guard  was  then  posted  on 
the  temple,  and  Hannibal  left  at  full  liberty,  from  a  supposition  that  his  riches  were 
secured.  But  he  had  concealed  them  in  hollow  statues  of  brass,Tl  which  he  always 
carried  along  with  him.  And  then,  embracing  a  fovourable  opportunity  he  had  of 
making  his  escape,  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.** 

It  appeans  fi*om  history,  that  he  made  some  stay  in  the  court  of  this  prince,  who 
soon  engaged  in  war  with  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  a  professed  friend  to  the  Ro- 
mans, ny  tlie  aid  of  Hannibal,  the  troops  of  king  Prusias  gained  several  victories 
by  land  and  sea. 

•  Liv.  1.  xxxv.n.  42,  43. 
t  Nulla  tngeniatani  prona  ad  invidiam  sunt,  quam  eorum  qui  genus  ac  foi'tunam  suam  animis  non  aequant; 
Quia  yirtutem  et  bonuin  alienum  oderunt. 

I  Liv.  1.  xxxvi.  n.  7.  ^  Liv.I.  xxxvi.  n.  41.  (I  Corn.  Nep.  in  Annib.  c,  9   10.    Justin.  1.  xxxii.  c.  4. 

H  These  st,itue«  were  thrown  oat  by  him,  in  a  place  of  public  iTsort,  a3  thing'^of  little  value.— Corn  Nep. 

••A.M.  3820.    A.Kome,  y34,    Cora.  Nep.  iji  Annib.  c.  10,  11.    Justin.  1.  xxiiij.c.  4. 
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He  employetl  a  stratagem  of  an  extraordinary  kin(\  in  a  3:a  figlit.*  Tlie  enemy's 
fleet  consisting  of  more  ships  than  liis,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  put  into  ear- 
then vessels  all  kinds  of  serpents,  and  ordered  these  vessels  to  be  thrown  into  the 
enemy's  ships.  His  chief  aim  in  this  was  to  destroy  Eumcnes,  and  for  that  purpose 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  find  out  which  ship  he  was  on  board  of.  This  Hannibal 
discovered,  by  sending  out  a  boat,  upon  pretence  of  conveying  a  leiter  to  him.  Hav- 
ing gained  his  point  thus  far,  he  ordered  the  commanders  of  the  respective  vessels  to 
direct  the  greatest  force  of  their  attacks  against  Eumenes's  ship.  They  obeyed,  and 
would  have  taken  it,  had  he  not  outsailed  his  pursuers.  The  rest  of  the  ships  of 
Pergamus  sustained  the  fight  with  great  vigour,  till  the  earthen  vessels  had  been 
thrown  into  them.  At  first  they  only  laughed  at  this,  and  were  very  much  surprised 
to  find  such  weapons  employed  against  them.  But  seeing  themselves  surrounded 
witli  serpents  which  flew  oui  of  these  vessels  when  they  broke  to  pieces,  they  were 
seized  with  dread,  retired  in  disorder,  and  yielded  the  victory  to  the  enemy. 

Services  of  so  important  a  nature,  seemed  to  secure  for  ever  to  Hannibal  an  undis- 
turbed asylum  at  that  prince's  court.  The  Romans  however,  would  not  suffer  him 
to  be  easy  there,  but  deputed  Q.  Flaminius  to  Prusias,  to  complain  of  the  protection 
he  gave  Hannibal.f  The  latter  readily  conjectured  the  motive  of  this  embassy,  and 
therefore  did  not  wait  till  his  enemies  had  an  opportunity  of  delivering  him  up.  At 
first  he  attempted  to  secure  himself  by  flight,  but  perceiving  that  the  seven  secret 
outlets  which  he  had  contrived  in  his  palace  were  all  seized  by  the  soldiers  of  Pru- 
sias, who,  by  tliis  perfidy,  was  desirous  of  making  his  court  to  the  Romans,  he  ordered 
the  poison,  which  he  had  long  kept  for  this  melancholy  occasion,  to  be  brought  him; 
and,  taking  it  in  his  hand,  "let  us,"  said  he,  "free  the  Romans  from  the  disquiet  with 
which  they  have  been  so  long  tortured,  since  they  have  not  patience  to  wait  for  an 
old  man's  death.  Tlie  victory  which  Flaminius  gains  over  a  naked,  and  betrayed 
man,  will  not  do  him  much  honour.  This  single  day  v/ill  be  a  lasting  testimony  of 
the  great  degeneracy  of  the  Romans.  Their  fathers  sent  notice  to  Pyrrhus,  to  desire 
he  would  beware  of  a  traitor  who  intended  to  poison  him,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
this  prince  was  at  war  with  them  in  the  very  centre  of  Italy;  but  tlieir  sons  have 
deputed  a  person  of  consular  dignity  to  instigate  Prusias  impiously  to  murder  one 
who  is  not  only  his  friend,  but  his  guest."  After  calling  down  curses  upon  Prusias, 
and  having  invoked  the  gods,  the  protectors  and  avengers  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
hospitality,  he  swallowed  the  ptiison,  and  died  at  seventy  years  of  age.:|: 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  death  of  three  great  men,  Hannibal,  Philopcpmen, 
and  Sipio,  who  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  all  died  out  of  their  native  countries,  in  a  man- 
ner far  from  corresponding  to  the  glory  of  their  actions.  The  two  first  died  by  poi- 
son: Hannibal  was  betrayed  by  his  host;  and  Philopcemen  being  tak»n  prisoner  in  a 
battle  against  the  Messinians,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  was  forced  to  swallow  a 
dose  of  poison.  As  to  Scipio,  he  banished  himself,  to.  avoid  an  unjust  prosecution 
which  was  carrying  on  against  him  at  Rome,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  kind  of  ob- 
scurity. 

THE    CHARACTER    AND    EULOGIUM    OF    HANNIBAL. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  for  representing  the  excellent  qualities  of  Hannibal, 
who  reflected  so  much  glory  on  Carthage.  But,  as  I  have  attempted  to  draw  his 
character  elsewhere,§  and  to  give  a  just  idea  of  him,  by  making  a  comparison  be- 
tween him  and  Scipio,  I  think  it  unnc^cessary  to  give  his  eulogium  at  large  in  this  place. 

Persons  who  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms,  cannot  spend  too  much 
time  in  the  study  of  this  great  man,  who  is  looked  upon,  by  tlie  best  judges,  as  the 
most  complete  general,  in  almost  every  respect,  that  ever  the  world  pi'oduced. 

During  tlie  whole  seventeen  years,  (the  time  the  war  lasted,)  two  errors  only  are 
objected  to  him;  first,  his  not  marching  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  his 
victorious  army  to  Rome,  in  order  to  besiege  that  city;  secondly,  his  sulitrings  tiicir 
courage  to  be  softened  and  enervated,  during  their  winter-quarters  in  Capun;  errrors, 

*  Justin.  I.  xxxii.  c  4.  Com.  Nep.  in  Vi».  Annib. 
t  A.  M.  3822.  A.  Rome,  56<3  Liv.  1.  xxxix.  n.  51. 
t  Plutarcti,  according  to  his  custom.  assip;ns  him  thine  dift"  rent  deaihs.  Some,  ^ays  he.  relate,  that  having 
wrapped  his  cloak  about  his  neck,  he  ordered  liis  servant  to  tix  his  knees  af^jiinst  his  biittDcks,  and  not  to  leave 
twisting  till  he  had  strangled  hira.  Others  say,  that  in  iniitaiion  of  'llieiwisnicl  •\  and  Mnias,  lie  diank  bull's 
blood.  Livy  tells  us, that  Hannibal  di-ank  a  poison  which  he  always  cwi  ied  abi>ut  him;  :iiid  faking  the  cup  into 
his  hands,  cried,  ''Let  us  free,"  &c. — In  Vita  Fiamirsii. 

5  Vol,  II.  Of  the  method  of  studying  and  teaching  the  Belle*  Lettres. 
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which  only  show  that  great  men  are  not  so  in  all  things,  summi  enim  sunt  homines  ta^ 
men;"*  and  which,  perliaps,  may  be  pr.rtly  excused. 

But  then,  for  tliese  two  errors,  what  a  multitude  of  shining  qualities  appear  in  Han- 
nibal! How  extensive  were  his  views  and  desio-ns  even  in  his  most  tender  years! 
What  greatness  of  soul?  what  intrepidity!  what  presence  of  mind  must  he  have  pos- 
sessed, to  be  able,  even  in  the  fire  and  heat  of  action,  to  take  all  advantages!  With 
what  surprising  address  must  he  have  managed  the  minds  of  men,  that  amidst  so  great 
a  variety  of  nations  as  composed  his  aiiny,  who  often  were  in  want  both  of  money 
and  provisions,  his  camp  was  not  once  disturbed  with  an  insurrection,  either  against 
himself  or  any  of  his  generals!  With  what  equity,  what  moderation,  must  he  have  be- 
haved towards  his  new  allies,  tohaveprevaiied'so  far,  as  to  aitacli  them  inviolably  to 
his  service,  though  he  was  reduced  to  tiie  necessity  of  making  them  sustain  almost"'the 
whole  burden  of  the  war,  by  quartering  his  army  upon  them,  and  levying  contribu- 
tions in  their  several  countries!  In  fine,  liow  fruitiul  must  he  have  been  in  expedients,  to 
be  able  to  carry  on,  for  so  many  years,  the  war  in  a  remote  country,  in  spite  of  the 
violent  opposition  made  by  a  powerful  domestic  faction,  Avhich  refused  him  supplies 
of  eyery  kind,  and  thwarted  him  on  all  occasions!  It  may  be  affirmed,  that  Hannibal, 
during  the  whole  series  of  this  war,  seemed  the  only  prop  of  the  state,  and  the  soul  of 
every  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  could  never  believe  themselves 
conquered,  till  Hannibal  confessed  that  he  himself  was  so. 

But  that  man  must  know  the  character  of  Hannibal  very  imperfectly,  who  should 
consider  him  only  at  the  head  of  armies.  The  particulars  we  learn  from  history, 
concerning  the  secret  intelligence  he  held  with  Philip  of  Macedon;  the  wise  counsels 
he  gave  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria;  the  double  regulation  he  introduced  in  Carthage, 
withregai-d  to  the  management  of  the  public  revenues  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, prove  that  he  was  a  great  statesman  in  every  respect.  So  superior  and  univer- 
sal was  his  genius,  that  it  took  in  all  parts  of  government;  and  so  great  were  his  nat- 
ural abilities,  that  he  was  capable  of  acquitting  himself  in  all  the  various  ftinctions  of 
it  with  glory.  Hannibal  shone  as  conspiciously  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field;  equally 
able  to  till  civil  or  military  employments.  In  a  word,  he  united  in  his  own  person,  the 
difterent  talents  and  merits  of  all  professions,  the  sword,  the  gown,  and  the  finances. 

He  had  some  learning;  and  though  lie  was  so  much  employed  in  military  labours, 
and  engaged  in  so  many  wars,  he,  however,  tbund  leisure  to  cultivate  the  muses.f 
Several  smart  repartees  of  Hannibal,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  show  that  he 
had  a  great  fund  of  natural  wit;  and  this  he  improved,  by  the  most  polite  education 
that  could  be  bestowed  at  that  time,  in  such  a  republic  as  Carthage.  He  spoke  Greek 
tolerably  well,^and  wrote  several  books  in  that  language.  His  preceptor  was  a  Lace- 
dcenionian,  (Sf>lsius,)  who,  with  Philenius,  another  Lacedsemonian,  accompanied  him 
in  all  his  expeditions.  Both  these  undertook  to  write  the  history  of  this  renowned 
warrior. 

\Vith  regard  to  his  religion  and  moral  conduct,  he  was  not  so  profligate  and  wicked 
as  he  is  represented  by  Livy;  "cruel  even  to  inhumanity;  more  perfidious  than  a  Car- 
thaigmian;  regardless  of  truth,  of  probity,  of  the  sacred  ties  of  oaths;  fearless  of  the 
gods,  and  utterly  void  of  religion."  Inhumana  cnidelitas,perjidia  plusquam  Punica: 
nihil  veri,  nihil  sancii,  nallus  deiim  meius,  nullum  jus  jurandum,  nulla  religio.X  Ac- 
cording to  Polibius,  he  rejected  a  barbarous  proposal  that  was  made  to  him,  before 
he  entered  Italy,  of  eating  human  flesh,  at  a  time  when  his  army  was  in  absolute 
want  of  provisions.§  Some  years  after,  so  far  from  treating  with  barbarity,  as  he  was 
advised  to  do,  the  dead  body  of  Sempronius  Gracchus,  which  Mago  had  sent  him, 
he  caused  his  funeral  obsequies  to  be  solemnized  in  presence  of  the  whole  army.|| 
We  have  seen  him,  on  many  occasions,  showing  the  iiighest  reverence  for  tlie  gods; 
and  Justin,  who  copied  Trogus  Pompeius,  an  author  worthy  of  credit,  observes^that 
he  always  showed  uncommon  wnsdotn  and  continence,  with  regard  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  women  taken  by  him  during  the  course  of  so  long  a  war;"  insomuch,  tiiatno  one 
would  have  imagined  he  had  been  born  in  Africa,  where  incontinence  is  the  predomi- 
nant vice  of  the  country.  Pudicitiamque  eum  tanlum  inter  tot  captivas  hahuisse,  ut  in 
Africa  natuw.  quivis  negaret.^\ 

His  disregard  of  wealtii  at  a  time  when  he  had  so  many  opportunities  to  enrich  him- 

.  .      .  *  Quinetil. 

T  Atqiie  hic  tantug  v<r,  tantisque  bellis  (listractus,  uonnihil  temporis  tiibiiit  literis,  &c.— Corn.  Nep.  in  Vita 
Annih.cai).  15.  t  Liv.  L  xm.  n.  4. 

J.  Excprpt.  e  Pclyb.  p.  33.  \[  Excerpt,  e.  piad.  p .  232.    Liv.  1.  xx\.  n.  17.  1  Lib.  xxxii.  c.  4. 
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self,  by  the  plunder  of  the  cities  he  stormed,  and  the  nations  he  subdued  shows,  that 
he  knew  the  true  and  genuine  use,  which  a  general  ought  to  make  of  riclies,  viz.  to 
gain  the  alfection  of  his  soldiers,  and  to  attach  allies  to  his  interest,  by  diffusing  his 
benificence  on  proper  occasions,  and  not  being  sparing  in  his  rewards;  a  very  essen- 
tial quality,  but  very  uncommon  in  a  commander.  The  only  use  Hannibal  made  of 
money  was  to  purchase  success;  firmly  persuaded,  that  a  man  Avhois  at  the  head  of 
adairs  is  sufficiently  recompensed  by  tlie  glory  derived  fi'om  victory. 

He  always  led  a  very  regular,  austere  lite,  and  even  in  times  of  peace,  and  in  the 
midst  of  Carthage,  when  he  was  invested  with  the  first  dignity  of  the  city;  we  were  told 
that  he  never  used  to  recline  himself  on  a  bed  at  meals,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  ages, 
and  drank  but  very  little  wine.*  So  regular-and  uniform  a  life  may  serve  as  an  illus- 
trious example  to  our  commanders,  who  oi\en  include  among  the  privileges  of  war, 
and  the  duty  of  officers,  the  keeping  of  splendid  tables,  and  luxurious  living. 

But,  notwithstanding  those  eulogiums,  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  justify  entirely 
all  the  errors  and  defects  with  which  Hannibal  is  charged.  Though  he  possessed  an 
assemblage  of  tlie  most  exalted  qualities,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  lie  had  some  little 
tincture  of  the  viees  of  his  country:  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  excuse  some  ac- 
tions and  circumstances  of  his  life.  Polybius  observes,  that  Hannibafl  was  accused 
of  avarice  in  Carthage,  and  of  cruelty  in  Rome.t  He  adds,  on  the  same  occasion,  that 
people  were  very  much  divided  in  opinion  concerning  him;  and  it  would  be  no  won- 
der, as  he  had  made  himself  so  many  enemies,  in  both  cities,  that  they  should  have 
drawn  him  in  disadvantageous  colours.  But  Polybius  is  of  opinion,  that  though  it 
should  be  taken  for  granted,  that  all  the  defects  with  which  he  is  charged  are  true, 
we  yet  ought  to  conclude,  that  they  w^ere  not  so  mucfi  owing  to  his  nature  and  dis- 
position, as  to  the  difficulties  with  which  he  w^as  surrounded  in  the  course  of  so  long 
and  laborious  a  war;  and  to  the  complacency  he  was  obliged  to  show  to  the  general 
officers,  whose  assistance  he  absolutely  wanted  for  the  execution  of  his  various  enter- 
prises; and  whom  he  was  not  always  able  to  restrain,  any  more  than  he  could  the  sol- 
diers wlio  fought  under  tliem. 

SECT.  II.-DISSENSIONS  BETWEEN  THE  CARTHAGINIANS  AND  MASINISSA,  KING  OF  NUMIDIA. 

Among  the  conditions  of  the  peace  granted  to  the  Carthaginians  there  was  one 
wdiich  imported,  that  they  should  restore  to  Masinissa  all  the  territories  and  cities  lie 
possess(^d  before  the  war;  and  Scipio,  to  revk^ard  the  zeal  and  fidelity,  which  that  mon- 
arch had  shown  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  had  also  added  to  his  dominions  those  of 
Syphax.  This  presently  afterw^ards  gave  rise  do  disputes  and  quarrels  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Numidians.  • 

These  two  princes,  Syphax  and  Masinissa,  were  both  kings  inNumidia,  but  reign- 
ed in  different  parts  of  it.  The  subjects  of  Syphax  were  called  Massesuli,  and  their 
capital  v/as  Cirtlia.  Those  of  Masinissa  were  the  MassyU;  but  both  these  nations 
are  better  known  by  the  name  of  Numidians,  which  w^as  common  to  them.  Their 
principal  strengtli  consisted  in  their  cavalry.  They  always  rode  without  saddles,  and 
some  even  without  bridles,  whence  Virgil  called  them  jYiusddcB  wfi'ceni.X 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  v/ar,  Syphax  adhering  to  the  Romans,  Gala, 
the  father  of  Masinissa,  to  check  the  career  of  so  powerful  a  neiglibour,  thought  it  his 
interest  to  join  the  Carthaginians,  and  accordingly  sent  out  against  Syphax  a  power- 
ful army,  under  the  conduct  of  his  son,  at  that  time  but  seventeen  years  of  age.§ 
Syphax  being  overcome  in  a  battle,  in  which  it  is  said  he  lost  thirty  thousand  men, 
escaped  into  Mauritania.  The  lace  of  things,  hov\^ever,  was  afterwards  gready 
changed. 

Masinissa,  after  his  father's  death,  was  often  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin;  being 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  an  usurper;  closely  pursued  by  Syphax;  in  danger  every 
instant  of  fallins;  irfto  the  hands  of  his  enemies;  and  destitute  of  forces,  money,  and 
almo=^t  every  tliing.||  He  was  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  the 
friend  of  Scipio,  with  whom  he  had  an  interview  in  Spain.  His  mistbrtunes  would 
not  permit  him  to  bring  great  succours  to  that  general.  When  Ljelius  arrived  in 
Atrica,  Masinissa  joined  him  with  a  tew  horse,  and  Irom  that  time  was  inviolably 
attached  to  the  Roman  interest.'TT  Syphax,  on  the  contrary,  having  married  the  fa- 
mous Sophonisba,  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  went  over  to  the  Carthaginians. 

*  Cibi  potionisque,  desiderio  iiatiirali,  non  voluptate,  modus  finitus.— Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  4. 
Constat  Aiinibalein  nee  turn  cum  Romano  tonantem  bello   Italia  contremuit,  pec  cum   rercrsiis  Carthag^inem 
summum  iniperium  tenuit,aut  cubanteni  coenasse,  aut  plus  quam  sextano  vnji  indulsisse.— Justin.  1.  xxxii.  c.  4. 

t  Excerpt,  e  I^olyb.  p.  34, 37. 
J  jEn.  I  iv,yer.  41.  §  Liv.  I.  xxiv.  n.  48,  49.  jl  Liv.  1.  xxix.  n.  29.-34.  ^  Liv.l.  xxix.  n.23. 
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The  fortune  of  these  two  princes  now  underwent  a  final  chanp;e.*  Syphax  lost  a 
great  battle,  and  was  taken  alive  by  the  enemy.  Masinissa,  ihe  victor,  besieged 
Cirtha,  his  capital,  and  took  it.  But  he  met  with  a  greater  danger  in  that  city  than 
he  had  faced  in  the  field,  in  the  charms  and  endearments  of  Sophonisba,  which  he 
was  unable  to  resist.  To  secure  this  princess  to  himself  he  married  her;  but  a  few 
days  after,  he  was  obliged  to  send  her  a  dose  of  poison,  as  her  nuptial  present;  this 
being  the  only  way  left  him  to  keep  his  promise  with  his  queen,  and  preserve  her 
from  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

This  was  a  great  fault  in  itself,  and  must  necessarily  have  disobliged  a  nation  that 
was  so  jealous  of  its  authority:  but  this  young  prince  repaired  it  gloriously  by  the 
signal  services  he  afterwards  rendered  Scipio.  We  observed,  that  after  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  Syphax,  the  dominions  of  this  prince  were  bestowed  upon  him;  and 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  forced  to  restore  all  he  possessed  before.f  This  gave 
rise  to  the  divisions  we  are  now  about  to  relate. 

A  territory  situated  towards  the  sea-side,  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  was  the  subject  of 
those  contests.^  The  country  was  very  rich,  and  the  soil  extremely  fruitful,  a  proof  of 
which  is,  that  the  city  of  Leptis  only,  which  belonged  to  that  territory,  paid  daily  a  ta- 
lent to  the  Carthaginians,  by  way  of  tribute.  Masinissa  had  seized  part  of  this  territory. 
Each  side  despatched  deputies  to  Rome,  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  superiors  before 
the  senate.  This  assembly  thought  proper  to  send  Scipio  Africanus,  with  two  other 
commissioners,  to  examine  the  controversy  upon  the  spot.  However,  they  returned 
without  coming  to  any  resolution,  and  left  the  business  in  the  same  uncertain  state  in 
which  they  had  found  it.  Possibly  they  acted  in  this  manner  by  order  of  the  senate, 
and  had  received  private  instructions  to  favour  Masinissa,  who  was  then  possessed 
of  the  district  in  question. 

Ten  years  after,  new  commissioners  having  been  appointed  to  examine  the  same 
affair,  they  acted  as  the  former  had  done,  and  left  the  whole  undetermined.§ 

After  the  like  distance  of  time,  the  Carthaginians  again  brought  their  complaint  to 
the  senate,  but  with  greater  importunity  than  before.||  They  represented,  that  be- 
sides the  territories  at  first  in  dispute,  Masinissa  had,  during  the  two  preceding  years, 
dispossessed  them  of  upwards  of  seventy  towns  and  casties:  that  their  hands  were 
bound  up  by  the  article  of  the  last  treaty,  which  forbade  their  making  war  upon  any 
of  the  allies  of  the  Romans;  that  they  could  no  longer  bear  the  insolence,  the  ava- 
rice, and  cruelty  of  that  prince;  that  they  were  deputed  to  Rome  with  three  requests, 
which  they  desired  might  be  immediately  complied  with,  viz.  either  to  get  orders  to 
have  the  affair  e^^amined  and  decided  by  the  senate;  or,  secondly,  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  defend  themselves  by  arms;  or,  lastly,  that 
if  favour  was  to  prevail  over  justice,  they  then  entreated  the  Romans  to  specify,  once 
for  all,  which  of  the  Carthaginian  lands  they  were  desirous  should  be  vested  in  Masi- 
nissa, that  they,  by  this  means,  might  hereafter  know  what  they  had  to  depend  on; 
and  that  the  Roman  people  would  have  some  regard  to  them,  at  a  time  when  this 
prince  set  no  other  botmds  to  his  pretensions,  than  his  insatiable  avarice.  The  depu- 
ties concluded  with  beseeching  the  Romans,  that  if  the  Carthaginians  had  been 
guilty  of  any  crimes  with  regard  to  them,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  last  peace,  that 
they  themselves  would  punish  them  for  it;  and  not  give  them  upj^)  the  wild  caprice 
of  a  prince,  by  whom  their  liberties  were  made  precarious,  and  tlieir  lives  insupport- 
able. After  ending  their  speech,  being  pierced  with  grief,  they  fell  prostrate  upon 
the  earth,  and  burst  into  tears;  a  scene  that  moved  all  who  were  present  to  compas- 
sion, and  raised  a  violent  hatred  against  Masinissa.  Gulussa,  his  son,  who  was  then 
present,  being  asked  what  he  had  to  reply,  answered,  that  his  father  had  not  given 
him  any  instructions,  not  knowing  that  any  thing  would  be  laid  to  his  charge.  He 
only  desired  the  senate  to  reflect,  that  the  circumstance  which  drew  all  this  hatred 
upon  him  from  the  Carthaginians,  was  the  inviolable  fidelity  with  which  he  had  al- 
ways been  attached  to  them.  The  senate,  after  liearing  both  sides,  answered,  that 
they  were  inclined  to  do  justice  to  that  party  to  whom  it  was  duie;  that  Gulussa 
should  set  out  immediately  with  their  orders  to  his  father,  who  thereby  was  com- 
manded to  send  deputies  with  those  of  Carthage;  that  they  would  do  all  that  lay  in 
their  power  to  serve  him,  but  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Carthaginians;  that  it  was 
but  just  the  ancient  limits  should  be  preserved;  and  that  it  was  far  from  being  the 
intention  of  the  Romans,  to  have  the  Carthaginians  dispossessed,  during  the  peace, 

*  Liv.  1.  XXX.  n.  11,  12.  t  Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  44.  J  Liv.  I.  xxxiv.  n.  62. 

5  A.  M.  3823.    A.  Rome,  567.  Liv,  1.  xl,  n.  17,  U  A.  M.  3813.    A.  Home,  577.  Liv,  1.  xJii.  n.  23, 24. 
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oF  those  territories  and  cities  which  had  been  left  them  by  the  treaty.    The  deputies 
of  both  powers  were  then  dismissed  with  the  usual  presents. 

All  these  assurances,  however,  were  but  mere  words.  It  is  plain  that  the  Romans 
did  not  once  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  Carthaginians,  or  do  them  the  least  justice; 
and  that  they  protracted  the  business,  on  purpose  to  give  Masinissa  an  opportunity 
to  establish  himself  in  his  usurpation,  and  weaken  his  enemies.* 

A  new  deputation  was  sent  to  examine  the  affair  upon  the  spot,  and  Cato  was  one 
of  the  commissioners.t  On  their  arrival,  they  asked  the  parties  if  they  were  Avilling 
to  abide  by  their  determination.  Masinissa  readily  complied.  The  Carthaginians 
answered,  that  they  had  a  fixed  rule  to  which  they  adhered,  and  tiiat  this  was  the 
treaty  which  had  been  concluded  with  Scipio,  and  desired  that  their  cause  might  be 
exaniined  with  all  possible  rigour.  They  therelbre  could  not  come  to  any  decision.. 
The  deputies  visited  all  the  country,  and  found  it  in  a  very  good  condition,  especially 
the  city  of  Carthage;  and  they  were  surprised  to  see  it,  after  being  involved  in  such 
a  calamity,  again  raised  to  so  exalted  a  pitfch  of  power  and  grandeur.  The  senate 
was  told  of  this,  immediately  on  the  return  of  tlie  deputies;  and  declared  that  Rome 
could  never  be  in  safety,  so  long  as  Carthage  should  subsist.  From  this  time,  what- 
ever aflair  was  debated  in  the  senate,  Cato  always  added  the  following  words  to  his 
epinion,  I  conclude  that  Carthage  ought  to  be  destroyed.  Tliis  grave  senator  did  not 
give  himself  the  trouble  to  prove,  that  bare  jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  a  neigh- 
bouring state  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  destroying  a  city,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties. But  Scipio  Nasica  was  of  opinion,  that  the  ruin  of  this  city  would  draw  after 
it  that  of  their  commonwealth;  because  the  Romans,  having  then  no  rival  to  fear, 
would  quit  the  ancient  severity  of  their  manners,  and  abandon  themselves  to  luxury 
and  pleasures,  the  neverfailing  subverters  of  the  most  flourishing  empires. 

In  the  mean  time,  divisions  broke  out  in  Carthage.:}:  The  popular  faction,  having 
now  become  superior  to  that  of  the  grandees  and  senators,  sent  forty  citizens  into 
banishment;  and  bound  the  people  by  an  oath,  never  to  suffer  the  least  mention  to 
be  made  of  recalling  those  exiles.  They  withdrew  to  the  court  of  Masinissa,  who 
despatched  Gulussa  and  Micipsa,  his  two  sons,  to  Carthage,  to  solicit  their  return. 
But  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut  against  them,  and  one  of  them  was  closely  pur- 
sued by  Hamilcar,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  republic.  This  gave  rise  to  a  new 
war,  and  accordingly  armies  were  levied  on  both  sides.  A  battle  was  fought;  and 
the  younger  Scipio,  Avho  afterwards  ruined  Carthage,  was  spectator  of  it.  He  had 
been  sent  from  Lucullus  in  Spain,  under  whom  Scipio  then  fought,  to  Masinissa,  to 
desire  some  elephants  from  that  monarch.  During  the  whole  engagement,  he  stood 
upon  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  was  surprised  to  see  Masinissa,  then  eighty-eight 
years  of  age,  mounted,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  on  a  horse  without 
a  saddle,  llying  from  rank  to  rank,  like  a  young  officer,  and  sustaining  the  most 
arduous  toils.  The  fight  was  very  obstinate,  and  continued  all  day,  but  at  last  the 
Carthaginians  gave  way.  Scipio  used  to  say  afterwards,  that  he  had  been  present 
at  many  battles,  but  at  none  with  so  much  pleasure  as  this;  having  never  before 
beheid  so  formidable  an  army  engage,  without  any  danger  or  trouble  to  hin:feelf. 
And  being  very  conversant  in  the  writings  of  Homer,  he  added,  that  till  his  time, 
there  were  but  two  more  who  had  been  spectators  of  such  an  action,  viz.  Jupiter 
from  mount  Ida,  and  Neptune  from  Samothrace,  when  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
fought  before  Troy.  I  know  not  whether  the  sight  of  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
(the  number  engaged)  butchering  one  another,  can  administer  a  real  pleasure,  or 
whether  such  a  pleasure  is  consistent  with  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  so  natural  to 
mankind. 

The  Carthaginians  after  the  battle  was  over,  entreated  Scipio  to  terminate  their 
contests  with  JVIasinissa.§  Accordingly,  he  heard  both  parties,  and  the  Carthairi- 
nians  consented  to  relinquish  the  territory  of  Emporium,||  which  had  been  the  first 
cause  of  their  division;  to  pay  Masinissa  two  hundred  talents  of  silver  down,  and 
eight  hundred  more  at  such  times  as  should  be  agreed  on.  But  Masinissa  insisting 
on  the  return  of  the  exiles,  they  did  not  come  to  any  decision.     Scipio,  after  havin<r 


*  Polyb.  p.  051.  t  A.  M.  384S.    A.  Romp,  502.     App.  ile  Bell.  Pnn.  p.  37. 

tApp.  p.  23.  }  App.  deBcll.  Piin.  p.  40. 

II  Emporium,  or  Emporia.,  was  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  Lesser  S}  rtis,  in  which  Leptis  stood.     No  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  diminions  was  more  fruitful  than  tliis.     Pulyb.  1.  1,  says,  that  the  revenue  that  arose  fi-oiu  this  plate 

"-.—-J      ..........  .  ~ ^.^  revenues  from  Emporia, 

mentioned,  Ust  the  Romans 

.  ,    .   J       .  .,  .  ^, Acquainted  with  a  couutrv  which 

might  mduce  them  to  attempt  tlie  conquest  of  it. 


v/uiuiaginian  aiminions  was  more  iruittul  than  this.  Foiyb.  l.  1,  says,  that  the  reveni 
was  so  considerable, that  all  their  hopes  were  almost  founded  on  it,  iu  ii,,  viz.  thci 
eix'i'  rkg  fisyl(rr:tg  ex.ui'Ta,-.  To  this  wasoxiinpf  their  care  and  state  jealousy  above  r 
should  sail  beyond  the  Fair  Promontory,  that  lay  befuit  Carthagf;.-,  aua  become  acquai 
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paid  his  compliments,  and  returned  thanks  to  Masinissa,  set  out  with  the  elephants 
for  which  he  had  been  sent. 

The  kins;,  immediately  after  the  battle  was  over,  had  blocked  up  the  enemy's 
camp,  which  was  pitched  upon  a  hill,  where  neither  troops  nor  provisions  could 
come  to  them.*  During  this  interval,  there  arrived  deputies  from  Rome,  with  orders 
from  the  senate  to  decide  the  quarrel,  in  case  the  king  should  be  defeated,  otherwise 
to  leave  it  undetermined,  and  to  give  the  king  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  conti- 
nuation of  their  friendship,  which  they  did.  In  the  mean  time,  the  famine  daily  in- 
creased in  the  enemy's  camp,  which,  being  heightened  by  the  plague,  occasioned  a 
new  calamity,  and  made  dreadful  havoc.  Being  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
they  surrendered  to  Masinissa,  promising  to  deliver  up  the  deserters,  to  pay  him  five 
thousand  talents  of  silver  in  fifty  years,  and  restore  the  exiles,  notwithstanding  their 
oaths  to  the  contrary.  Tliey  all  submitted  to  the  ignominious  ceremony  of  passing 
under  the  yoke,t  and  were  dismissed  with  only  one  suit  of  clothes  for  each.  Gulussa, 
to  satiate  his  vengeance  for  the  ill  treatment  which  we  before  observed  he  had  met 
with,  sent  out  against  them  a  body  of  cavalry,  whom,  from  their  great  Aveakness, 
they  could  neither  escape  nor  resist;  so  that,  of  fifty-eight  thousand  men,  very  few 
returned  to  Carthage. 

ARTICLE  III. THE  THIRD  PUNIC  WAR. 

The  tliird  Punic  war,  which  was  less  considerable  than  either  of  the  former,  with 
regard  to  the  number  and  greatness  of  the  battles,  and  its  continuance,  which  w^as 
only  four  years,  was  still  more  remarkable  with  res})ect  to  the  success  and  event  of  it, 
as  it  ended  in  the  total  ruin  and  destruction  of  Carthage.:}: 

The  inhabitants  from  their  last  defeat,  knew  what  they  might  naturally  fear  from 
the  Romans,  from  whom  they  had  always  met  with  the  most  rigorous'  treatment, 
after  they  had  addressed  them  upon  their  disputes  with  Masinissa.§  To  prevent  the 
consequences  of  it,  the  Carthaginians,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  impeached  Asdru- 
bal,  general  of  the  army,  andt^arthalo,'commander  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  as  guilty 
of  high  treason,  for  being  the  authors  of  the  war  against  the  king  of  Numidia.|| 
They  then  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  to  inquire  what  opinion  that  republic  enter- 
tained of  their  late  proceedings,  and  what  was  desired  of  them.  The  deputies  were 
coldly  answered,  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Carthage  to 
know  what  satisfaction  was  due  to  the  Romans.  A  second  deputation  bringing'them 
no  clearer  answer,  they  fell  into  the  greatest  dejection,  and  being  seized  with  the 
strongest  terrors,  upon  recollecting  their  past  suflerings,  they  fancie^d  the  enemy  was 
already  at  their  gates,  and  imagined  to  themselves  all  the  dismal  consequences  of  a 
long  siege,  and  a  city  taken  by  the  sword.H 

In  the  mean  time,  the  senate  debated  at  Rome,  on  the  measures  it  would  be  pro- 
per for  theni  to  take,  and  the  disputes  betw^een  Cato  and  Scipio  Nasica,  who  were 
of  quite  different  opinions  on  this  subject,  were  renewed.**  The  former,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Africa,  had  declared,  in  tlie  strongest  terms,  that  he  had  not  found  Car- 
thage exhausted  of  men  nor  money,  nor  in  so  weak  and  humbled  a  state  as  the  Ro- 
mans supposed  it  to  be;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  crowded  with  vigorous 
j^oung  men,  abounded  with  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and  prodigious 
magazines  of  arms  and  all  warlike  stores;  and  was  so  haughty  and  confident  on  ac- 
count of  this  force,  that  their  hopes  and  ambition  had  no  bounds.  It  is  farther  said, 
that  after  he  had  ended  his  speech,  he  threw  out  of  the  fold  of  his  robe  into  the  midst 
of  the  senate,  some  African  figs,  and  as  the  senators  admired  their  beauty  and  size, 
Know,  says  he,  that  it  is  but  three  days  since  these  Jigs  were  gathered.  Such  is  the 
distance  between  the  enemy  and  /is.tt 

Cato  and  Nasica  had  each  of  them  tlieir  reasons  for  voting  as  they  did.jt  Nasica, 
observing  that  the  people  rose  to  such  a  height  of  insolence,  as  threw  them  into  excesses 
of  every  kind;  that  their  prosperity  had  swelled  them  with  a  pride  which  their  senate 
itself  Vv-as  not  able  to  check;  and  that  their  power  had  become  so  enormous,  that 
they  were  able  to  draw  the  city,  by  force,  into  every  mad  design  they  might  under- 

*  A  pp.  de  Belt  Pun.  p.  40. 
1 11$  furent  tous  passes  sous  le  iou^,— sub  jiijjinii  iiiissi.     A  kind  of  p^allows,  made  by  two  forked  sticks  standing 
upright,  was  erected,  and  a  sncarlaid  across,  under  wliich  vanquished  enemies  were  obliged  to  pass.— Festus. 
tA.  M.3855.    A.  Caitli.fi97.    A.  Rome,  59Q.     Ant.  J.  C.  140.  §  Ajjpian.  p.41,  42. 

H  Thefo'-eign  forces  were  comniaiided  by  leaders  of  their  respective  nations,  who  were  all  under  the  cominand 
of  a  Carthaginian  officer,  called  by  Appian.  bovji-t^xos. 

\  i'lut.  in  vita  Cat.  p.  252.  **  Ibid,  p-  352.  ft  PHn.  1.  xv.  e.  18.  \\  Plut.  ibid,  in  vita  Cat. 
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take,  was  desirous  that  they  should  continue  in  fear  of  Carthage,  as  a  curb  to  restrain 
their  audacious  conduct.  For  it  was  liis  opinion,  tliat  the  Carthaginians  were  too 
weak  to  subdue  the  Romans,  and  at  the  same  time  so  powerful,  that  it  was  not  lor 
■the  interest  of  the  Romans  to  consider  them  in  a  contemptible  light.  With  regard 
to  Cato,  he  thought,  that  as  his  countrymen  were  become  haughty  and  insolent  by 
success,  and  pluno;ed  headlong  into  dissipation  of  every  kind;  nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous  tlian  tor  it  to  have  a  rival  city,  to  whom  the  Romans  were  odious;  a 
city  that,  till  now,  had  been  powerful,  but  was  become,  even  by  its  misfortunes, 
more  wise  and  provident  than  ever;  and  tiierefore,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  re- 
move the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  entirely  with  regard  to  a  foreign  power,  since  they 
had,  within  their  own  walls,  all  the  opportunities  of  indulging  themselves  in  excesses 
of  every  kind. 

To  lay  aside,  for  one  instant,  the  laws  of  equity,  I  leave  the  reader  to  determine 
which  of  these  two  great  men  reasoned  most  justly,  according  to  the  maxims  of 
sound  policy,  and  the  true  interests  of  a  state.  One  undoubted  circumstance  is,  that 
all  historians  have  observed  that  there  was  a  sensible  change  in  the  conduct  and 
government  of  the  Romans,  immediately  after  the  ruin  of  Carthage;*  that  vice  no 
longer  made  its  way  into  Rome  with  a  timorous  pace,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth,  but 
appeared  openly,  and  seized,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  all  orders  of  the  republic; 
that  senators,  plebeians,  in  a  word,  all  conditions,  abandoned  themselves  to  luxury 
and  voluptuousness,  without  having  the  least  regard  to,  or  sense  of  decency,  which 
occasioned,  as  it  must  necessarily,  the  ruin  of  the  state.  "  The  first  Scipio,"t  says 
Paterculus,  speaking  of  the  Romans,  "  had  laid  the  foundations  of  their  future 
grandeur;  and  the  last,  by  his  conquests,  had  opened  a  door  to  all  manner  of  luxury 
and  dissoluteness.  For  after  Carthage,  which  obliged  Rome  to  stand  for  ever  on 
its  guard,  by  disputing  empire  with  that  city,  had  been  totally  destroyed,  the  depra- 
vity of  manners  was  no  longer  slow  in  its  progress,  but  swelled  at  once  beyond  all 
conception." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  senate  resolved  to  declare  war  against  the  Carthaginians; 
and  the  reasons,  or  pretences,  urged  for  it,  were  their  keeping  up  ships,  contrary  to 
the  tenor  of  treaties;  their  sending  an  army  out  of  their  territories,  against  a  prince 
who  was  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  whose  son  they  treated  ill,  at  the  time  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  Roman  ambassador.:}: 

An  event  that  by  chance  occurred  very  fortunately  while  the  senate  of  Rome  was  de- 
bating on  the  affair  of  Carthage,  contributed,  doubtless,  very  much  to  make  Ihem  take 
that  resolution.§  This  was  the  arrival  of  deputies  from  Utica,  who  came  to  surren- 
der themselves,  their  effects,  their  territories,  and  their  city,  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Nothing  could  have  happened  more  seasonably.  Utica  was  the  second  city 
of  Africa,  vastly  rich,  and  had  an  equally  spacious  and  commodious  port;  it  stood 
within  sixty  furlongs  of  Carthage,  so  that  it  might  serve  as  a  depot  of  arms  in  the 
attack  of  that  city.  The  Romans  now  hesitated  no  longer,  but  proclaimed  war.  M. 
Manilius,  and  L.  Marcius  Censorinus,  the  two  consuls,  were  desired  to  set  out  as 
soon  as  possible.  They  had  secret  orders  from  the  senate,  not  to  end  the  war  but  by  the 
destruction  of  Carthage.  The  consuls  immediately  left  Rom.e,  and  stopped  at  Lily- 
basum  in  Sicily.  They  had  a  considerable  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  four-score 
thousand  foot,  and  about  tour  thousand  horse. 

The  Carthaginians  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
taken  at  Rome.||  The  answer  brought  back  by  their  deputies  had  only  increased 
their  fears,  viz.  It  was  the  business  of  the  Carthaginians  to  consider  what  satisfaction 
was  due  to  the  Romans.  This  made  them  not  know  what  course  to  take.  At  last 
they  sent  new  deputies,  whom  they  invested  with  full  powers  to  act  as  tliey  shoidd 
see  proper;  and  even,  what  the  former  wars  could  never  make  them  stoop  to,  to  de- 
clare that  the  Carthaginians  gave  up  themselves,  and  all  they  possessed,  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  Romans.    This,  according  to  the  import  of  the  clause,  se  suaque 

*  Ubi  Cjfrthago,  et  aemula  imperii  Romani  ab  stirpe  interiit,  Foituna  sxviie  ac  miscere  omnia  ccepit.— Sallust 
in  Bell.  Catilin.  , 

Ante  Carthagineni  deletam,  populus  et  senatus  Roinanns  placide  modesteque  inter  se  Rirap.  tractauam. 
Metus  hosiilis  in  bonis  artibus  civitatem  letinebat.    Sed  ubi  foimidt*  illamentibus  decessit,  ilUcet  ea  quae  secuiiaas 
res  amant,  lascivia  btque  superbia  incessere.— Sallust  in  Bello  Jugurthino.  .  r    ♦!,     '   " 

t  Potentiae  Romanorum  prior  Scipio  viam  aperuerat,  Itixurise  posterior  apeiuit  Quippe  remote  t-artha^mu 
metu ,  sublataque  imperii  aemula,  non  gradu  sed  preecipiti  cursu  a  virtute  descituni,  ad  \ita  tiaiiscui-ium.  Mti. 
PateiC.  !•  ii*  c.  1. 

tApp.p.  42,  §  A.M.  3855.    A.  Rome,  600.    App.  bell.  Pun  p.  42.  jj  rolyb.e«e?rpt.  legat.  p.  9rs. 
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eorum  arhitrio  permUtere,  wns  submitting  themseh^es,  without  reserve,  to  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  and  becomins'  their  vassal*.  Nevertheless,  tliey  did  not  expect  any 
Creat  success  from  this  condescension,  though  so  very  mortifying;  as  the  Uticans  had 
Been  betbre-hand  with  them  on  that  occasion,  and  had  thus  deprived  them  of  the 
merit  of  a  ready  and  vohmtary  submission. 

The  deputies,  on  their  arrival  ai  Rome,  were  informed  that  war  had  been  pro- 
claimed, and  that  the  army  was  set  out.  Tlie  Romans  had  despatched  a  courier  to 
Carthage,  Avith  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and  to  inform  that  city  that  the  Roman 
fleet  had  sailed.  The  deputies  had  therefore  no  time  for  deliberation,  but  delivered 
up  themselv^es,  and  all  they  possessed,  to  the  Romans.  In  consequence  of  this  beha- 
viour, they  were  answered,  that  since  they  had  at  last  taken  a  right  step,  the  senate 
granted  them  their  liberty,  the  enjoyment  of  their  laws,  and  all  their  territories  and 
other  possessions,  whether  public  or  private,  provided  that  within  the  space  of  thirty 
days,  they  should  send  as  hostages,  to  Lilybneum,  three  hundred  young  Carthagi- 
nians of  the  first  distinction,  and  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  consuls.  This  last 
condition  filled  them  with  inexpressible  anxiety:  but  the  concern  they  were  under 
would  not  allow  them  to  make  the  least  reply,  or  to  demand  an  explication;  nor  in- 
deed would  it  have  been  to  any  purpose.  They  therefore  set  out  for  Carthage,  and 
there  gave  an  account  of  their  embassy. 

All  the  articles  of  the  treaty  Avere  extremely  severe  with  regard  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians; but  the  silence  of  the  Romans  with  respect  to  the  cities,  of  which  no  notice 
was  taken  in  the  concessions  which  that  people  were  willing  to  make,  perplexed  them 
exceedingly.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  obey.  After  the  many  former  and  recent 
losses  the  Carthaginians  had  sustained,  they  were  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  re- 
sist such  an  enemy,  since  they  had  not  been  able  to  oppose  Masinissa.  Troops,  pro- 
visions, ships,  allies,  in  a  word,  every  thing  was  wanting,  and  hope  and  vigour  more 
than  all  the  rest.* 

They  did  not  think  proper  to  wait  till  the  thirty  days  which  had  been  allowed 
them  were  expired,  but  immediately  sent  their  hostages,  in  order  to  soften  the  enemy 
by  the  readiness  of  their  obedience,  though  they  could  by  no  means  flatter  them- 
selves with  the  hopes  of  meeting  with  favour  on  this  occasion.  These  hostages  were 
in  a  manner  the  flower,  and  the  only  hopes  of  the  noblest  families  of  Carthage. 
Never  was  there  a  more  moving  scene;  nothing  was  now  heard  but  cries,  nothing 
seen  but  tears,  and  all  places  echoed  with  groans  and  lamentations!  But,  above  all, 
the  unhappv  mothers,  bathed  in  tears,  tore  their  dishevelled  hair,  beat  their  breasts, 
and,  as  grief  and  despair  had  distracted  them,  cried  out  in  such  a  manner,  as  might 
have  moved  the  most  savage  beasts  to  compassion.  But  the  scene  was  much  more 
mournful,  when  the  fatal  moment  of  their  separation  arrived;  when,  after  having 
accompanied  their  dear  children  to  the  ship,  they  bid  them  a  long,  last  farewell,  per- 
suaded that  they  should  never  see  them  more;  they  wept  a  flood  of  tears  over  them; 
embraced  them  with  the  utmost  fondness;  clasped  them  eagerly  in  their  arms;  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  them  till  they  were  forced  away,  which  was  more 
grievous  and  afflicting  than  if  their  hearts  had  been  torn  out  of  their  breasts.  The 
hostages  bein^  arrived  in  Sicily,  were  carried  from  thence  to  Rome;  and  the  consuls 
told  t'le  deputies,  that  when  they  should  arrive  at  Utica,  they  would  acquaint  them 
with  the  orders  of  the  republic. 

In  such  a  situation  of  affairs,  nothing  can  be  more  grievous  than  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty^ which,  A\nthout  descending  to  particulars,  presents  to  the  mind  the  blackest 
scenes  of  misery.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  fleet  was  arrived  at  Utica,  the 
deputies  repaired  to  the  Roman  camp,  signifying  that  they  were  come,  in  the  name 
of  their  republic,  to  receive  the  commands  wliich  they  were  ready  to  obey.  The 
consul,  after  praising  their  good  disposition  and  compliance,  commanded  them  to  de- 
liver up  to  him,  without  fraud  or  delay,  all  their  arms.  This  they  consented  to,  but 
besought  him  to  reflect  on  the  sad  condition  to  which  he  was  reducing  them,  at  a 
time  when  Asdrubal  whose  quarrel  against  them  was  owing  to  no  other  cause  than 
their  perfect  submission  to  the  orders  of  the  Romans,  was  advanced  almost  to  their 
gates,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  answer  returned  them  was, 
That  the  Romans  would  set  that  matter  right.f 

This  order  was  immediately  put  in  execution.t  There  arrived  in  the  camp  a  long 
train  of  wagons,  loaded  with  all  the  preparations  of  war,  taken  out  of  Carthage;  two 

•  Polyb. excerpt,  legat.  p.  972.  t  PoJjb.  p.  975.    Aprian.p.41-46.  t  Appian.  p. 46. 
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huntlred  thousand  complete  sets  of  armour,  a  numberless  multitude  of  (\avt<  and 
javelins,  with  two  thousand  enorines  for  shooting  darts  andslonos.*  'I'hen  lo'.lmved 
the  deputies  of  Carthage,  accompanied  by  the  most  venerable  senators  and  priests, 
who  came  purposely  to  try  to  move  the  Romans  to  compassion  in  this  critical  mo- 
ment, when  their  sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced,  and  their  fate  would  be  irre- 
vocable. Censorinus  the  consul,  tor  it  was  he  who  spoke  all  this  time,  rose  up  lor  a 
moment  at  their  coming,  and  expressed  some  kindness  and  atiection  lor  them,  but 
suddenly  assuming  a  grave  and  severe  countenance,  "I  cannot,"  says  he,  "but  com- 
mend tlie  readiness  with  which  you  execute  the  orders  of  the  senate.  They  have 
com.manded  me  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  their  absolute  will  and  pleasure  that  you  depart 
out  of  Carthage,  Avhich  they  have  resolved  to  destroy;  and  that  you  remove  into  any 
other  part  of  your  dominions,  as  you  shall  think  proper,  provided  it  be  at  the  distance 
of  eight  stadiat  from  the  sea." 

The  instant  the  consul  had  pronounced  this  fulminating  decree,  nothing  was  heard 
among  the  Carthaginians  but  lamentable  shrieks  and  bowlings.  Being  now  in  a 
manner  thunderstruck,  they  neither  knew  where  they  were,  nor  what  they  did;  but 
rol'ed  teraselves  in  the  dust,  tearing  their  clothes,  and  unable  to  vent  their  grief  any 
othe revise,  than  in  broken  sighs  and  deep  groans.  Being  afterwards  a  little  recov- 
ered, they  lifted  up  their  hands  with  the  air  of  suppliants,  one  moment  towards  the 
gods,  and  the  next  towards  the  Romans,  imploring  their  mercy  and  justice  with  re- 
gard to  a  people  Avho  would  soon  be  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  despair.  But,  as 
both  the  gods  and  men  were  deaf  to  their  fervent  prayers,  they  soon  changed  them 
into  reproaches  and  imprecations,  bidding  the  Romans  call  to  mind,  tliat  there  were 
such  beings  as  avenging  deities,  whose  severe  eyes  were  for  ever  open  on  guilt  and 
treachery."  The  Romans  themselves  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  so  moving  a  spec- 
tacle, but  their  resolution  was  fixed.  The  deputies  could  not  even  prevail  so  far  as 
to  get  the  execution  of  this  order  suspended,  till  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
presenting  tliemselves  again  before  the  senate,  to  get  it  revoked  if  possible.  They 
were  forced  to  set  out  immediately,  and  carry  the  answer  to  Carthage.| 

The  people  waited  for  their  return  with  such  an  impatience  and  terror,  as  words 
could  never  express.  It  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  break  through  the  crowd, 
that  tiocked  round  them,  to  hear  the  answer,  which  was  but  too  strongU^  painted  in 
their  faces.  When  they  were  come  into  the  seiiate,  and  had  declared  the  barbarous 
orders  of  the  Romans,  a  general  shriek  informed  the  people  of  their  too  lamentable  fate; 
and,  ti-om  that  instant,  nothing  was  seen  nor  lieard,  in  every  part  of  the  city,  but 
howling  and  despair,  madness  and  fury.§ 

The  reader  will  here  give  me  leave  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  history  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  the  Romans.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  frao;- 
ment  of  Folybius,  where  an  account  is  given  of  this  deputation,  should  end  exactly  in 
the  most  atiecting  part  of  this  event.  I  should  set  a  much  higher  value  on  one  short 
reflection  of  so  judicious  an  author,  than  on  the  long  harangues  which  Appian  as- 
cribes to  the  deputies  and  the  consul.  I  can  never  beheve  that  so  rational,  judicious, 
and  just  a  man  as  Polybius,  could  have  approved  the  proceeding  of  the  Romans  on 
the  present  occasion.  We  do  not  here  discover,  in  my  opinion,  any  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  distinguished  them  anciently;  that  greatness  of  soul,  that  rectitude,  that 
utter  abhorrence  of  all  mean  artifices,  frauds,  and  unpostures,  which,  as  is  somewhere 
said,  formed  no  part  of  the  Roman  character;  Minime  Roinanis  artibus.  Why  did 
not  the  Romans  attack  the  Carthaginians  by  open  force?  Why  should  they  declare 
expressly  in  a  treaty,  a  most  solenm  and  sacred  thing,  that  they  allowed  them  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  Uberties  and  laws;  and  understand,  at  the  same  time,  certain  pri- 
vate conditions,  which  proved  the  entire  ruin  of  both?  Why  should  they  conceal, 
under  the  scandalous  omission  of  the  word  city  in  this  treaty,  the  black  design  of  des- 
troying Carthage;  as  if,  beneath  the  cover  of  such  an  equivocation,  they  might  des- 
troy it  with  jusiice?  In  fine,  why  did  the  Romans  not. make  their  last  declaration,  till 
after  they  had  extorted  from  the  Carthaginians,  at  different  times,  their  hostages  and 
arms;  that  is,  till  they  had  absolutely  rendered  them  incapable  of  disobeying  their 
most  arbitrary  commands?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  Carthage,  notwithstandijig  all  its  da- 
feats  and  losses,  thougli  it  was  weakened  and  almost  exhausted,  was  still  a  terror  to 
the  Romans,  and  that  they  were  persuaded  they  were  not  able  to  conquer  it  by  force 
of  arms?  It  is  very  dangerous  to  be  possessed  of  so  much  power  as  may  enable  one 

•  Balistae,  oiCatapultae.         t  Four  league*,  or  twelve  milea.        t  Appian.  p.  4S— 53.        §  Appian.  p.  53, «. 
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to  commit  injii^ticf  n'it!i  ifnpiinity,  and  vnth  the  prospect  of  being  a  gainer  by  it. 
The  ex|vri'"nc-^  ot'nlla?es  sliows,  tiiat  states  seldom  scruple  to  commit  injustice,  when 
they  think  it  will  conduce  to  their  advantage. 

The  nobl?  r!ia meter  which  Polybius  gives  of  the  Achseans,  differs  widely  from 
what  was  practised  here.  These  people,  says  he,  far  from  using  artifice  and  deceit 
with  regard  to  their  aUics,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  power,  did  not  think  themselves 
allowed  to  employ  them  even  against  their  enemies;  considering  only  those  victories 
solid  and  jjlorioiis,  which  were  obtained  sword  in  hand,  by  dint  of  courage  and  bra- 
very. He  owu.s,  in  the  same  place,  that  there  then  remained  among  the  Romans  but 
very  faint  traci's  of  the  former  generosity  of  their  ancestors;  and  lie  thinks  it  incum- 
beni  on  him,  as  he  declares,  to  make  this  remark,  in  opposition  to  a  maxim  which  had 
grown  very  common  in  his  tim^?,  amcrag  persons  in  the  administration  of  governments, 
who  imagined  that  honesty  is  inconsistant  with  good  policy,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  succeed  in  the  administration  of  state  affairs,  ether  in  war  or  peace,  without  using 
fraud  and  deceit  on  some  occasions.* 

I  now  return  to  my  subj-^ct.  The  consuls  made  no  great  haste  to  march  against 
C:irthag'=',  not  suspecting  lliey  had  reason  to  be  under  any  apprehensions  from  that 
city,  as  it  was  now  disarm^'d.  However,  the  inhabitants  took  the  opportunity  of  this 
delay,  to  put  themselves  in  a  postiu'e  of  defence,  being  unanimosly  resolved  not  to 
quit  the  city.  They  appointed  as  general  without  the  walls,  Asdrubal,  who  was  at 
the  he.'.d  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  to  Avhom  deputies  were  sent  accordingly,  to 
entreat  him  to  forget,  for  his  country's  sake,  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  him, 
from  the  dread  they  were  under  of  the  Romans.  The  conimand  of  the  troops  within 
the  walls  was  given  to  another  Asdrubal,  grandson  of  Masinissa.  They  then  applied 
themselves  to  making  arms  w^ith  incredible  expedition.  The  temples,  the  palaces, 
the  open  markets  and  squares,  were  all  changed  into  so  mary  arsenals,  where  men 
and  women  worked  :lny  and  night.  A  hundred  and  forty  shields,  three  himdred 
8Words,  five  hundred  pikes  or  javelins,  a  thousand  arrows,  and  a  great  number  of  en- 
gines to  discharsre  t!iem,  were  made  daily;  and,  there  being  a  deficiency  of  materials 
to  make  ropes,  tlie  women  cut  off  their  hair,  and  abundantly  supplied  tfieir  wants  on 
this  occasion.t 

Masinissa  was  very  much  disgusted  at  the  Romans,  because,  after  he  had  extreme- 
ly weakened  the  Carthaginians,  they  came  and  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  with- 
out ocquainting  him  in  any  manner  with  their  design,  which  circumstance  caused 
some  coldness  between  them.t 

During  this  interval,  the  consuls  were  advancing  towards  the  city,  in  order  to  be- 
seige  it.  As  they  expected  nothing  less  than  a  vigorous  resistance,  the  incredible 
resolution  and  courage  of  the  besieged  filled  them"^  with  the  utmost  astonishment. 
The  Carthaginians  were  continually  making  the  boldest  sallies,  in  order  to  repulse  the 
besiegers,  to  burn  their  engines,  and  harrass  their  foragers.  Censorinus  attacked  the 
city  on  one  side,  and  Manilius  on  the  other.  Scipio,  afterwards  surnamed  Africanus 
was  then  a  tribune  in  the  army,  and  distinguished  himself  above  the  rest  of  the  officers, 
no  less  by  his  prudence  than  by  his  bravery.  The  Consul,  under  whom  he  fought, 
committed  many  oversights  by  refusing  to  follow  his  advice.  This  young  officer  ex- 
tricated the  troops  from  several  dangers  into  which  their  imprudent  leaders  had  plung- 
ed them.  PhamJBas  a  celebrated  general  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  continually  har- 
rassed  the  forages,  did  not  dare^evento  keep  the  field  when  it  was  Scipio's  turn  to 
support  them:  so  capable  was  he  of  directing  his  troops,  and  posting  himself  to  ad- 
vantage. So  great  and  universal  a  reputation  excited  some  envy  against  him  in  the 
beginning;  but  as  he  hehaved  in  all  respects  with  the  utmost  modesty  and  reserve, 
that  envy  was  soon  changed  into  admiration;  so  that,  when  the  senate  sent  deputies 
to  the  camp  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  siege,  the  whole  army  gave  him  unani- 
mously the  highest  comm(»ndations:  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  officers,  nay,  the  very  gen- 
erals, extolled  the  merit  of  young  Scipio;  so  necesssary  is  it  for  a  man  to  soften,  if  I 
maybe  allowed  the  expression,  the  splendour  of  his  rising  glory,  by  a  mild  and  mod- 
est deportment  and  not  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  people  by  haughty  and  self  sufiicient 
behaviour,  as  it  naturally  awakens  pride  in  others,  and  makes  even  virtue  itself  odious!§ 

About  the  sam^;  time  Masinissa,  finding  his  end  approach,  sent  to  desire  a  visit  from 
Scipio,  that  he  might  invest  him  with  full  powers  to  dispose,  as  he  should  see  proper, 
of  his  kingdom  and  estate,  in  behalf  of  liis  children.     But,  on  Scipio's  arrival,  he 

•  Polyb.  1.  xTiLp.S71,67t.        t  App:an.  p.  55.    Strabo.  l.xvii.p.  382.       JAppian.p.5.       §  Appian,p.55-58. 
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round  that  monarch  dead.  Masinissa  had  commanded  them,  with  his  dying  breath, 
to  follow  implicitcly  the  directions  of  Scipio,  whom  he  appointed  to  be  a  kind  of 
father  and  guardian  to  them.  I  shall  give  no  further  account  here  of  the  family  and 
posterity  of  Masinissa,  because  that  wouKl  hiterrupt  too  nmch  the  history  of  Carthage.* 

The  high  esteem  which  Phamaeas  entertained  for  Scipio,  induced  him  to  forsake 
the  Carthacrinians,  and  go  over  to  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  he  johied  him  with  above 
two  thousand  horse,  and  did  great  service  at  the  siege.f 

Calpurnius  Piso  the  consul,  and  L.  Mancinus  his  lieutenant,  arrived  in  Africa  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring.  Nothing  remarkable  was  transacted  during  this  Campaign. 
The  Romans  were  even  defeated  on  several  occasions,  and  carried  on  the  siege  of 
Carthage  but  slowly.  The  besieged  on  the  contrary,  had  recovered  their  spirits. 
Their  troops  were  considerably  increased,  thej"  daily  got  mw  allies,  and  even  sent  an 
express  as  far  as  Macedonia,  to  the  pretender  Philip:]:  who  passed  for  the  son  of  Per- 
seus, and  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  to  exhort  him  to  carry  it  on 
with  vigour,  and  promising  to  furnish  him  with  money  an(i  ships.§ 

This  news  occasioned  some  uneasinc-oS  at  Rome.  People  began  to  doubt  the  suc- 
cess of  a  war  which  grew  daily  more  uncertain,  and  was  more  important  than  had 
at  first  been  imagined.  They  were  dissatisfied  with  the  dilatoriness  of  the  generals, 
and  exclaimed  at  their  conduct,  but  unanimously  agreed  in  applauding  young  Scipio, 
and  extolling  his  rare  and  imcommon  virtues.  He  had  come  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
stand  candidate  for  the  edileship.||  The  instant  he  appeared  in  the  assembly,  his 
name,  his  countenance,  his  reputation,  a  general  persuasion  that  he  was  designed  by 
the  gods  to  end  the  third  Punic  war,  as  the  first  Scipio,  his  grandfather  by  adoption, 
had  terminated  the  second;  these  several  circumstances  made  a  very  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  people,  and,  though  it  was  contrary  to  law,  and  therefore  opposed  by  the 
ancient  men,  instead  of  the  edileship  which  he  sued  for,  disregarding  for  once  the 
laws,  conferred  the  consulship  upon  him,*^  and  assigned  him  Africa  for  his  province, 
without  casting  lots  for  the  provinces  as  usual,  and  as  Drusus  his  colleague  demanded. 

As  soon  as  Scipio  had  completed  his  recruits,  he  set  out  for  Sicily,  and  arrived  soon 
after  in  Utica.  He  came  very  seasonably  for  Mancinus,  Piso's  lieutenant,  who  had 
rashly  fixed  himself  in  a  post  where  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  would 
have  been  cut  to  pieces  that  very  morning,  had  not  the  new  consul,  who  at  his  ar- 
rival, heard  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  re-embarked  his  troops  in  the  night,  and  sailed 
with  the  utmost  speed  to  his  assistance.** 

Scipio's  first  care,  after  his  arrival,  was  to  restore  discipline  among  the  troops, 
which  he  found  liad  been  entirely  neglected.  There  was  not  the  least  regularity,  sub- 
ordination, nor  obedience.  Nothing  was  attended  to  but  rapine,  feasting,  and  diver- 
sions. He  drove  from  the  camp  all  useless  persons,  settled  the  quality  of  the 
provisions  he  would  have  brought  in  by  the  sutlers;  and  allowed  of  none  but  what 
were  plain  and  fit  for  soldiers,  studiously  banishing  all  dainties  and  luxuries.tt 

After  he  had  made  these  regulations,  which  cost  him  but  little  time  and  trouble,  be- 
cause he  himself  first  set  the  example,  he  was  convinced  that  those  under  him 
were  soldiers,  and  thereupon  prepared  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  vigour.  Having  or- 
dered his  troops  to  provide  themselves  with  axes,  levers  and  scaling-ladders,  he  led 
them,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  without  the  least  noise,  to  a  district  of  the  city 
called  Megara;  when,  ordering  them  so  give  a  sudden  and  general  shout,  he  attacked 
it  with  great  vigour.  The  enemy,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  attacked  in  the  night, 
were,  at  first,  in  the  utmost  terror;  they  however,  defended  themselves  no  courage- 
ously, that  Scipio  could  not  scale  the  walls.  But  perceiving  a  tower  that  was  forsaken^ 
ana  which  stood  without  the  city,  very  near  the  walls,  he  detached  thither  a  party  of 
intrepid  soldiers,  who  by  the  help  of  pontons,!^  got  from  the  tower  on  the  walls,  and 
from  thence  into  Megara,  whose  gates  they  broke  down.  Scipio  entered  it,  immedi- 
ately after,  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  that  post:  who,  terrified  at  this  unexpected 
assault,  and  imagining  that  the  whole  city  was  taken,  fled  into  the  citadel,  where  they 
were  f)llowed  even  by  those  forces  that  were  encamped  without  the  city,  wKo  aban- 
doned their  camp  to  the  Romans,  and  thought  it  necessary  for  them  to  fly  to  a  place 
of  security. 

§§Befbre  I  proceed  further,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  the  situation 

•  A.  M.  3857.    A.  Rome,  601.    Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  63. 
t  Strabo,  1.  xvii,  p.  65.  t  Andriscus.  ^  Ibid.  p.  66.  ||  Ibid.  p.  68. 

^A.  M.  3858.    A  Rome,  602.  **  Applan,  p  69.  ft  Appian,  p.  70. 

U  A  sort  of  moveable  bridge.  {§  Appian,  p.  56,  57.    Sti-abo,  1.  xvu.  p.  832. 
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and  dimensions  of  Carthaore,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  against  the  Romans, 
contained  seven  hundred  tliousand  inhabitants,  it  stood  at  tiie  bottom  of  a  gnll' 
surrounded  with  tlie  sea,  and  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  whose  neck,  that  is,  the 
isthmus  which  joined  it  to  the  continent,  was  twenty-five  stadia,  or  a  league  and  a 
qnarter  in  breadth.  The  |)eninsuia  was  three  hundred  and  sixty  stadia,  or  eighteen^ 
leagues  in  circumference.  On  the  west  side  there  projected  from  it  a  long  neck  of 
lanl,  half  a  stadium,  or  twelve  fathoms  broad;  which  advancing  into  the  sea,  divided 
it  from  a  morass,  and  was  defended  on  all  sides  with  rocks  and  a  single  wall.  On  the 
soutli  side,  towards  the  continent  where  ^tood  the  citadel  called  Byrsa,  the  city  was 
surrounded  with  a  triple  wall  thirty  cubits  high,  exclusive  of  the  parapets  and  towers, 
wnth  which  it  was  flanked  all  round  at  equal  distances,  each  interval  being  fourscore 
fathoms.  Every  tower  was  four  stories  high,  and  the  walls  but  two;  they  were 
arched,  and  in  the  lower  part  were  stalls  laige  enough  to  hold  three  hundred  ele- 
phants with  their  fodder,  &.c.  Over  these  were  stables  for  four  thousand  horses,  and 
lofts  for  their  food.  There  was  likewise  room  enough  to  lodge  twenty  thousand  foot, 
and  four  thousand  horse.  In  fine,  all  these  were  contained  within  the  walls.  The 
walls  were  weak  and  low  in  one  place  only;  and  that  was  a  neglected  angle,  which 
began  at  the  neck  of  land  above  mentioned,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  harbours,  which 
were  on  the  west  side.  Two  of  these  communicated  with  each  other,  and  had  but 
one  entrance,  seventy  feet  broad  shut  up  with  chains.  The  first  was  appropriated  to 
the  merchants,  and  had  several  distinct  habitations  for  the  seamen.  The  second,  or 
inner  harbour,  was  for  the  ships  of  war,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  an  island,  called 
Cothon,  lined,  as  the  harbour  was,  with  large  keys,  in  which  were  distinct  receptacles* 
for  sheltering  from  the  weather  two  hundred  and  twenty  ships;  over  these  were  maga- 
zines or  store-houses,  containing  whatever  was  necessary  for  arming  and  equipping 
fleets.  The  entrance  into  each  of  these  receptacles  was  adorned  with  two  marble  pil- 
lars of  the  Ionic  order:  so  that  both  the  harbour  and  the  island  was  the  admiral's  pal- 
ace; and  as  it  stood  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  he  could  from  thence  discover 
whatever  was  doing  at  sea,  though  no  one  from  thence  could  see  what  was  transact- 
ing in  the  inner  part  of  the  harbour.  The  merchants,  in  like  manner,  had  no  prospect 
of  the  menofwar,the  two  ports  being  separated  by  a  double  wall,  each  having  its  par- 
ticular gate  that  led  to  the  city,  without  passing  through  the  other  harbour.  So  that 
Carthage  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  the  fiarbour,  which  was  double,  and  called 
sometimes  Cothon,  from  the  little  island  of  that  name:  the  citadel,  named  Byrsa:  the 
city  properly  so  called,  where  the  inhabitants  dwelt,  which  lay  round  the  citadel,  and 
was  called  Megara.t 

At  day-break,t  Asdrubal,§  perceiving  the  ignominious  defeat  of  his  troops,  in  order  to 
be  revenged  on  tfie  Romans,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  all  hopes 
of  accommodation  and  pardon,  brought  all  the  Roman  prisoners  he  had  taken  upon  the 
walls,  in  sight  of  tfie  wiiole  army.  There  lie  put  them  to  the  most  exquisite  torture; 
putting  out  their  eyes,  cutting  ofi"  their  noses,  ears,  and  fingers;  tearing  their  skin  to 
pieces  with  iron  rakes  or  harrows,  and  then  throwing  tfiem  headlong  frorii  the  top  of 
the  battlements.  So  inhuman  a  treatment  filled  the  Carthaginians  with  horror:  1  e 
did  not  however  spare  even  them,  but  murdered  many  senators  who  liad  been  so 
brave  as  to  oppose  his  tyranny. 

Scipio  finding  himself  absolute  master  of  the  Isthmus,  burned  the  camp  which  the 
enemy  had  deserted,  and  built  a  new  one  tor  fiis  troops.|l  It  was  of  a  square  form, 
surrounded  with  large  and  deep  entrenchments,  and  fenced  with  strong  pallisades. 
On  the  side  which  laced  the  Carthaginians,  he  built  a  wall  twelve  feet  high,  flanked 
at  jjroper  distances  with  towers  and  redoubts;  and,  on  the  middle  tower,  he  erected 
a  very  high  wooden  l()rt,  from  whence  could  be  seen  whatever  was  doing  in  the  city. 
This  wall  was  equal  to  tiie  whole  breadth  of  the  Isthmus,  that  is,  twenty-five  stadia !lT 
The  enemy,  who  were  wiiliui  arrow  shot  of  it,  employed  their  utmost  eflbrts  to  put 
a  stop  to  his  work;  but,  as  the  whole  army  worked  at  it  day  and  night  without  inter- 
mission, it  was  finished  in  twenty-lour  days.  Scipio  reaped  a  double  advantage  from 
this  work;  first,  his  forces  were  lodged  more  safely  and  commodiously  than  before: 
secondly,  he  cut  ofi"  all  provisions  from  the  besieged,  to  whom  none  could  be  brought 
but  by  land;  which  distressed  tfiem  exceedingly,  both  because  the  sea  is  frequently  very 

*  Nri,(r5.'/.«;,  Strabo.  t  Boch.  in  Phal.  p.  512.  ^  Appian,  p.  72. 

}  It  was  he  who  at  first  commanded  without  the  city,  but  having  caused  the  other  Asdrubal,  Massinissa's  grand- 
•on,  to  be  put  to  death,  he^ot  the  conimand  of  the  troops  within  the  walls. 
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tempestuous  in  that  place,  and  because  the  Roman  fleet  kept  a  strict  giiard.  This 
proved  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  famine  which  soon  after  raged  in  the  city. 
Besides,  Asdrubal  distributed  the  corn  that  was  brought  only  among  thirty  thousand 
men  who  served  under  liim,  without  regard  to  what  became  of  the  inhabitants. 

To  distress  them  still  more  by  the  want  of  provisions,  Scipio  attempted  to  stop  up 
the  mouth  of  the  haven  by  a  mole,  bei^inning  at  the  above-mentioned  neck  of  land, 
whicli  was  near  the  harbour.*  The  besieged  at  first  looked  upon  this  attempt  as 
ridiculous,  and  insulted  the  workmen  accordingly;  but  at  last,  seeing  them  make  an 
astonishing  progress  every  day,  they  began  to  be  afraid,  and  to  take  such  measures 
as  miglit,  if  possible,  render  the  attempt  unsuccessful.  Every  one,  even  to  the  wo- 
men and  children,  fell  to  work,  but  so  secretly,  thai  all  Scipio  could  learn  from  the 
prisoners  was,  that  they  had  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  harbour,  but  did  not  know 
the  cause  or  occasion  of  it.  At  last,  all  things  being  ready,  the  Carthaginians  open- 
ed, on  a  sudden,  a  new  outlet  on  the  other  side  of  the  haven,  and  appeared  at  sea 
with  a  numerous  fleet,  which  they  had  then  built  with  the  old  materials  found  in  their 
magazines.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  had  they  attacked  the  Roman  fleet  directly, 
they  must  inevitably  have  taken  it;  because,  as  no  such  attempt  was  expected,  and 
every  man  was  otherwise  employed,  the  Carthaginians  would  have  found  it  without 
rowers,  soldiers,  or  officers.  But  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  says  the  historian,  was  de- 
creed. Having  therefore  only  offered  a  kind  of  insult  or  bravado  to  the  Romans,  they 
returned  into  the  harbour. 

Two  days  after,  they  brought  forward  their  ships,  with  a  resolution  to  fight  in  good 
earnest,  and  found  the  enemy  ready  for  them.t  This  battle  was  to  determine  the 
fate  of  both  parties.  It  lasted  a  long  time,  each  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost; 
the  one  to  save  their  country,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  the  other  to  com- 
plete theii-  victory.  During  the  fight,  the  Carthaginian  brigantines,  running  along 
under  the  large  Roman  ships,  broke  to  pieces  sometimes  tiieir  sterns,  and  at  other 
times  their  rudders  and  oars;  and  when  briskly  attacked,  retreated  with  surprising 
swiftness,  and  returned  immediately  to  the  charge.  At  last,  after  the  two  armies 
had  fought  with  equal  success  till  sunset,  the  Carthaginians  thought  proper  to  retire; 
not  that  they  believed  themselves  overcome,  but  in  order  to  recommence  the  fight  on 
the  morrow.  Part  of  their  ships  not  being  able  to  run  swiftly  enough  into  the  har- 
bour, because  the  mouth  of  it  was  too  narrow,  took  shelter  under  a  very  spacious 
terrace,  which  had  been  thrown  up  against  the  wall  to  unload  goods,  on  the  side  of 
which  a  small  rampart  had  been  raised  during  this  war,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
possessing  themselves  of  it.  Here  the  fight  was  again  renewed  with  more  vigour 
than  ever,  and  lasted  till  late  at  night.  The  Cartliaginians  suffered  greatly,  and  the 
few  ships  of  theirs  which  goi  ofi"  sailed  for  refuge  to  the  city.  When  the  morning 
arrived,  Scipio  attacked  the  terrace,  and  carried  it,  though  with  great  difficulty; 
after  which  he  posted  and  fortified  himself  on  it,  and  built  a  brick  wall  close  to 
those  of  the  city,  and  of  the  same  height.  When  it  was  finished,  he  commanded 
four  thousand  men  to  get  on  the  top  of  it,  and  to  discharge  fi'om  it  a  constant  shower' 
of  darts  and  arrows  upon  the  enemy,  which  did  great  execution;  because,  as  the  two 
walls  were  of  equal  height,  there  was  scarce  one  dart  without  effect.  Thus  ended 
this  campaign. 

During  the  winter-quarters,  Scipio  endeavoured  to  overpower  the  enemy's  troops 
without  the  city,  who  very  much  harassed  the  troops  that  brought  his  provisions^ 
and  protected  such  as  were  sent  to  the  besieged.:}:  For  this  purpose  he  attacked  a 
neighbouring  fort,  called  Nepheris,  where  they  used  to  shelter  themselves.  In  the 
last  action,  about  seventy  thousand  of  the  enemy,  as  well  soldiers  as  peasants  wha 
had  been  enlisted,  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  fort  was  carried  with  great  difficulty, 
after  sustaining  a  siege  of  two  and  twenty  days.  The  seizure  of  this  fort  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  surrender  of  almost  all  the  strong-holds  in  Africa;  and  contributed  very 
much  to  the  taking  of  Carthage  itself,  into  which,  from  that  time,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  bring  any  provisions. 

Early  in  the  spring,  Scipio  attacked,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  harbour  called 
Cothon  and  the  Citadel.  Having  possessed  liimself  of  the  wall  which  surrounded 
this  port,  he  threw  himself  into  the  great  square  of  the  city  that  was  near  it,  from 
whence  was  an  ascent  to  the  citadel,  up  three  streets,  with  houses  on  both  sides, 
from  the  tops  of  which  a  shower  of  darts  was  discharged  upon  the  Romans,  who 

*  Appian,  p.  74»  t  Appian,  p  75.  J.  Appian,  p.  78. 
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were  oblicred,  before  they  could  advance  farther,  to  force  the  houses  they  first  readied, 
and  postl-hemselvcs  in' them,  in  order  to  disloJ^e  the  enemy  who  fought  from  the 
nei^hbourinir  houses.     Tlie  combat  which  was  carried  on  frorn  the  tops,  and  in  every 
pari  of  the  iTouses,  continued  six  days,  during  which  a  dreadful  slaughter  was  made. 
To  clear  the  streets,  and  make  way  for  the  troops,  the  Romans  dragged  aside,  with 
hooks/the  bodies  of  such  of  the  nihabitants  as  had  been  slain,  or  precipitated  head- 
loniT  from  the  houses,  and  threw  them  into  pits,  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  still 
ali\^  and  panting.     In  this  labour,  which  lasted  six  days  and  nights,  the  soldiers  Avere 
relieved  from  tiuie  to  time  by  others,  without  which  they  Avould  have  been  quite  spent. 
Scipio  slept  none  during  this  time,  but  was  occupied  in  giving  orders  in  all  places, 
and  scarcely  allowed  himself  leisure  to  take  the  least  refreshment.* 
■    There  was  still  reason  to  believe,  that  the  siege  would  last  much  longer,  and  occa- 
sion a  great  effusion  of  blood.     But  on  the  seventh  day,  there  appeared  a  company 
of  meifin  a  suppliant  posture  and  habit,  who  desired  no  other  conditions,  than  that 
the  Romans  would  please  to  spare  the  lives  of  all  those  who  should  be  willing  to  leave 
the  citadel;  which  request  Avas  granted  them,  excepting  only  the  deserters.     Ac- 
cordingly, there  came  out  fifty  thousand  men  and  women,  who  were  sent  into  the 
fields  under  a  strong  guard.     The  deserters,  who  Avere  about  nine  hundred,  finding 
they  Avould  not  be  allowed  quarter,  fortified  themselves  in  the  temple  of  ^sculapius, 
Avith  Asdrubal,  his  Avife,  and  tAVO  children;  Avhere,  though  their  number  was  but 
small,  they  might  ha\'e  held  out  a  long  time,  because  the  temple  stood  on  a  very 
high  hill,  upon"rocks,  to  Avhich  the  ascent  Avas  by  sixty  steps.     But  at  last,  exhaust- 
ed^bv  hunger  and  Avalchings,  oppressed  with  fear,  and  seeing  their  destruction  at 
hand,  they~lost  all  patience;  Avhen,  abandoning  the  lower  part  of  the  temple,  they 
retired  to  the  uppermost  story,  and  resolved  not  to  quit  it  but  with  their  Hves.t 

In  the  mean  time  Asdrubal,  being  desirous  of  saving  his  own  life,  came  doAvn  pri- 
vately to  Scipio,  carrying  an  olive  branch  in  his  hand,  and  threAV  himself  at  his  feet. 
Scipio  shoAved  him  inimediately  to  the  deserters,  who,  transported  with  rage  and 
furv  at  the  sierht,  vented  millions  of  imprecations  against  him,  and  set  fire  to  the 
temple.  While  it  Avas  kindling,  Ave  are  told,  that  Asdrubal's  Avife,  dressing  her- 
self as  splendidly  as  possible,  and  placiii;^  herself  with  her  two  children  in  sight 
of  Scipio,  addressed  him  Avith  a  loud  voice:  "I  call  not  doAvn,"  said  she,  "curses 
upon  thy  head,  0  Rornan,  for  thou  only  takest  the  privilege  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
war:  but  may  the  g^ds  of  Carthage,  and  thou  in  concert  with  them,  punish,  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts,  the  false  Avretch  Avho  has  betrayed  his  country,  his  gods,  his  wife, 
his  children!"  Then  directini^  herself  to  Asdrubal,  "  Perfidious  Avretch,"  says  she, 
"  thou  basest  of  creatures!  this  fire  will  presently  consume  both  me  and  my  children; 
but  as  to  thee,  too  shameful  general  of  Carthage,  go,  adorn  the  gay  triumph  of  thy 
conqueror;  suffer,  in  the  sight  of  all  Rome,  the  tortures  thou  so  justly  deservest!"  She 
had  no  sooner  pronounced  these  words,  than  seizing  her  children,  she  cut  their  throats, 
thrcAv  them  into  the  flames,  and  afterAvards  rushed  into  them  herself;  in  which  she 
Avas  imitated  by  all  the  deserters. 

With  regard  to  Scipio,  when  he  saw  the  entire  ruin  of  tliis  famous  city,  which  had 
flourished  seven  hundred  years,  and  might  have  been  compared  to  the  greatest  em- 
pires, on  account  of  the  extent  of  its  dominions,  both  by  sea  and  land;  its  mighty 
armies;  its  fleets,  elephants,  and  riches;  and  that  the  Carthaginians  were  even  supe- 
rior to  other  nations,  by  their  courage  and  magnanimity,  as  notwithstanding  their 
being  deprived  of  arms  and  ships,  they  had  sustained,  for  three  Avhole  years,  all  the 
hardships  and  calamities  of  a  long  siege;  historians  relate,  that  he  could  not  refuse  his 
tears  to  the  unhappy  fate  of  Carthage.^  He  reflected,  that  cities,  nations,  and  em- 
pires, are  liable  to  revolutions,  no  less  than  individual  men;  that  the  like  sad  fate  had 
befallen  Troy,  anciently  so  powerful;  and,  in  later  times,  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and 
Persiaas,  Avhose  dominions  Avere  once  of  so  great  an  extent;  and  lastly,  the  Macedoni- 
ans, Avhose  empire  had  been  so  glorious  throughout  the  world.  Full  of  these  mourn- 
ful ideas,  he  repeated  the  following  verses  of  Homer: 

Ti.-j,\  il^i*lACi  YLxX  K»hi  ivfi/jtt'\iiu   n^tM/iOto.— A.  A'.     164,    165. 

"The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 
Which  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay; 
When  Priam's  pow'rfl  and  Priam's  self  shall  fall. 
And  one  prodigiouf  ruin  follow  all." Pope. 

"A.M.  9319.    A.Rome,  003.    Appianip.  r9.  f  Appian,  p.  91.  }  Appian,  p*  82. 
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Thereby  denouncing  the  future  destiny  of  Rome,  as  he  himself  confessed  to  Polybius, 
who  desired  Scipio  to  explain  himself  on  that  occasion. 

Had  the  truth  enlightened  his  soul,  he  would  have  discovered  what  we  are  taught 
in  the  Scriptures,  that  because  of  unrighteous  dealings,  injuries,  and  riches  got  hy  de- 
ceit, a  kingdom  is  translated  from  one  people  to  another.*  Carthage  is  destroyed,  be- 
cause its  avarice,  perfidiousness,  and  cruelty,  have  attained  their  utmost  height.  The 
hke  fate  will  attend  Rome,  when  its  luxury",  ambition,  pride,  and  unjust  usurpations, 
concealed  beneath  a  specious  and  delusive  show  of  justice  and  virtue,  shall  have  com- 
pelled the  sovereign  Lord,  the  disposer  of  empires,  to  give  the  universe  an  important 
lesson  in  its  fall. 

Carthage  being  taken  in  this  manner,  Scipio  gave  it  up  to  plunder  (the  gold,  silver, 
statues,  and  other  offerings  which  should  be  found  in  the  temples,  excepted)  to  his 
soldiers  for  some  days.  He  afterwards  bestowed  several  military  rewards  on  them, 
as  well  as  on  the  officers,  two  of  whom  had  particularly  distinguished  themselves,  viz. 
Tib.  Gracchus,  and  Caius  Fannius,  who  first  scaled  the  walls.  After  this,  adorning 
a  very  small  ship  (an  excellent  sailer)  v/ith  the  enemy's  spoils,  he  sent  it  to  Rome 
with  the  news  of  the  victory.! 

At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  to  come  and  take  possession 
of  the  pictures  and  statues  which  the  Carthaginians  had  plundered  them  of  in  the 
former  wars.  When  he  restored  to  the  citizens' of  Agrigentum  Phalaris's  famous  bull,t 
he  said  that  this  bull,  which  was  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  monument  of  the  cru- 
elty of  their  ancient  kings,  and  of  the  lenity  of  their  present  sovereigns,  ought  to 
make  them  sensible  which  would  be  most  advantageous  for  them,  to  live  under  the 
yoke  of  Sicilians,  or  the  government  of  the  Romans.§ 

Having  exposed  to  sale  part  of  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  he  commanded  his  fami- 
ly, under  the  most  severe  penalties,  not  to  take,  or  even  buy  any  of  them;  so  care- 
tul  was  he  to  remove  from  himself,  and  all  belonging  to  him,  the  least  suspicion  of 
avarice. 

When  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Carthage  w^as  brought  to  Rome,  the  people  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  most  immoderate  transports  of  joy,  as  if  the  public  tranquil- 
lity had  not  been  secured  till  that  instant.  They  revolved  in  their  minds  all  the 
calamities  which  the  Carthaginians  had  brought  upon  them,  in  Sicily,  in  Spain,  and 
even  in  Italy,  for  sixteen  years  together,  during  which  Hannibal  had  plundered 
four  hundred  towns,  destroyed  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  reduced  Rome  itself 
to  the  utmost  extremity.  Amidst  the  remembrance  of  these  past  evils,  the  peo- 
ple in  Rome  would  ask  one  another,  whether  it  were  really  true  that  Carthage 
was  in  ashes.  All  ranks  and  degrees  of  men  eminently  strove  who  should  show  the 
greatest  gratitude  towards  the  gods,  and  the  citizens  were,  for  many  days,  employed 
wholly  in  solemn  sacrifices,  in  public  prayers,  games,  and  spectacles.|| 

After  these  religious  duties  were  ended,  the  senate  sent  ten  commissioners  mto 
Africa,  to  regulate,  in  conjunction  with  Scipio,  the  fate  and  condition  of  that  country 
for  the  future.  Their  first  care  was  to  demolish  whatever  was  still  remaining  of  Car- 
thage.1T  Rome,**  though  mistress  of  almost  the  whole  world,  could  not  believe  her- 
self safe  as  long  as  evenlhe  name  of  Carthage  was  in  being:  so  true  it  is,  that  inve- 
terate hatred,  fomented  by  long  and  bloody  wars,  lasts  even  beyond  the  time  when 
all  cause  of  fear  is  removed;  and  does  not  cease,  till  the  object  that  occasions  it  is 
no  more.  Orders  were  given,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  that  it  should  never  be 
inhabited  again;  and  dreadful  imprecations  w^ere  denounced  against  those  who,  con- 
trary to  tliis  prohibition,  should  attempt  to  rebuild  any  parts  of  it,  especially  those 
called  Byrsa  and  Megara.  In  the  mean  time,  every  one  who  desired  it,  was  per- 
mitted to  see  Carthage;  Scipio  being  well  pleased  to  have  people  view  the  sad  ruins 
of  a  city  which  had  dared  to  contend  with  Rome  for  empire.tt     The  commissioners 

*  Eccles.  X.  8.  t  A.  M.  3859.     A.  Carlh.  701.    A.  Rome,  693,     Ant.  J.  C.  145.    Appian.  p.  83. 

JQuem  taurum  Scipio  cum  redderet  Agrigentinis,  dixisse  dicitur,  ffiquum  esse  lUos  co^tare  utnim  esset 
Siculis  utihus,  siiisne  servire,  an  populo  R.  obtemperaie,  cum  idem  monumentum  et  domesiicse  crndeiitaus, 
etnostne  mansuetudini»haberent.— Cicer.  Verr.  vi.  n.73.  §  Appian,  p.  33.  ||  Ibia. 

IT  We  may  guess  at  the  dimensions  of  this  famous  city,  by  what  Florius  says,  viz.  that  it  %n  as  seventeen  dajs  on 
fire  before  it  could  be  all  consumed.-Quanta  urbs  deleta  sit,  ut  de  ceteris  taceam,  yel  ignium  mora  proban  poiesi, 
quippe  per  continuos  decern  et  septem  dies  vix  potuit  incendium  extingui.— Lib.  ii-  c.  15.  r»,fi,o<r;T.:<! 

•*  Neque  se  Roma,  jam  tervarum  orbe  superator,  seeuram  speravit  fore,  si nomen  usquam  ™a°^'^^^^t^^°^J!"^- 

Adeo  odium  ceitaminibus  oitam,  ultra  metum  durat,  et  ne  in  victis  quidem  deponitur,  neque  ante  invisum  ewe 

desinit,  quamtssedesiit.— Vel.  Pateic.  l.i.  c.  12.  .      .       ^     a  ^*     r-«   An-^a^'iin 

tt  Ut  ipse  locus  comm,  qui  cum hac  uibe  de  imperio certarunt,  vestigia  calamitatis  ostenderet.-cic.  agrar.  n.  n. 

50. 
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decreed  further,  that  those  cities,  which,  during  this  war,  had  joined  with  th6  ene- 
my, should  all  be  razed,  and  iheir  territories  be  .given  to  the  Roman  allies;  they  par- 
ticularly made  a  urant  to  the  citizens  of  Utica,  of  the  whole  country  lying  between 
Cartha^re  and  Hippo.  All  the  rest  they  made  tributary,  and  reduced  it  into  a  Ro- 
man province,  to  which  a  prsetor  was  sent  annually.* 

All  matters  bsinir  thus  settled,  Scipio  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  made  hia 
entrv  in  triumph.  So  magnificent  a  one  had  never  been  seen  before;  the  whole 
exhihitino;  nothing  but  statues,  rare  invaluable  pictures,  and  other  curiosities, 
which  the  Carthaghiians  had  for  manj^  years  been  collecting  in  other  countries; 
not  to  mention  the  money  carried  into  the  pubhc  treasury,  that  amounted  to  im- 
mense sunis.t 

Notwithstanding  the  great  precautions  which  were  taken  to  hinder  Carthage  from 
being  ever  rebuilt,  in  less  than  thirty  years  after,  and  even  in  Scipio's  life-time,  one 
of  the  Gracchi,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  undertook  to  found  it  anew, 
and  conducted  thither  a  colony,  consisting;  of  six  thousand  citizens,  for  that  purpose. 
The  senate,  hearing  that  the  workmen  had  been  terrified  by  many  unlucky  omens, 
at  the  time  they  were  tracing  the  limits,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  tlie  new  city, 
would  Iiave  suspended  the  attempt;  but  the  tribune,  not  being  over  scrupulous  in 
religious  matters,  carried  on  the  work,  notwithstanding  all  these  bad  presages,  and 
finislied  it  in  a  lew  days.  Tliis  was  the  first  Roman  colony  that  was  ever  sent  out 
of  Italy .t 

It  is  probable,  that  only  huts  were  built  there,  since  we  are  told,  that  when  Marius§ 
retired  thither,  in  his  flio-ht  to  Africa,  he  lived  in  a  mean  and  poor  condition  amid  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  consoling  himself  by  the  sight  of  so  astonishing  a  spectacle;  him- 
self serving,  in  some  measure,  as  a  consolation  to  that  ill-fated  city. 

Appian  relates,  that  Julius  Csesar,  after  the  death  of  Pompey,  having  crossed  into 
Africa,  saw,  in  a  dream,  an  army  composed  of  a  prodigious  number  of  soldiers, 
who,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  called  him;  and  that,  struck  with  the  vision,  he  wrote 
down,  in  his  pocket-book,  the  design  which  he  formed  on  this  occasion,  of  rebuilding 
Carthage  and  Corinth;  but  that  having  been  murdered  soon  after  by  the  conspira- 
tors, Augustus  Ctesar,  his  adopted  son,  who  found  this  memorandum  among  his  pa- 
pers, rebuilt  Carthage  near  the  spot  where  it  formerly  stood,  in  order  that  the  im- 
precations which  had  been  vented  at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  against  those  who 
should  presume  to  rebuild  it,  might  not  fall  upon  them.|] 

I  know  not  what  foundation  Appian  has  tor  this  story;^  but  we  read  in  Strabo, 
that  Carthage  and  Corinth  were  rebuilt  at  the  same  time  by  Csesar,  to  whom  he  gives 
the  name  of  God,  by  Vv'hich  title,  a  little  before,  he  had  plainly  intended  Julius  Cse- 
sar;** and  Plutarchjtt  in  the  life-time  of  that  emperor,  ascribes  expressly  to  him  the 
establishment  of  these  tAVO  colonies;  and  ohsecves,  that  one  remarkable  circumstance 
in  these  two  cities  is,  that  as  both  had  been  taken  and  destroyed  together,  they  lilie- 
wise  vv-ere  rebuilt  and  repeopled  at  the  same  time.  However  this  be,  Sirabo  affirms, 
that  in  his  time,  Carthage  v/as  as  populous  as  any  city  in  Africa;  and  it  rose  to  be 
the  capital  of  Africn,  under  the  succeeding  emperors.  It  existed  for  about  seven  hun- 
dred years  after  in  splendour,  but  at  last  was  so  completely  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens, in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  that  neither  its  name,  nor  the  least  ves- 
tjge  of  it,  is  known  at  this  time  in  the  country. 

A  DIGRESSION  ON  THE  MANNERS  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  SECOND  SCIPIO  AFRICANUS. 

Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,'  was  son  to  the  famous  Paulus  ^milius,  who 
conquered  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedon;  and  consequently  grand-son  to  that 
Pauluss  who  lost  his  life  in  tlie  battle  of  Cai-.p.  He  was  adopted  by  the  son  of  the 
great  Scipio  Atncanus,  and  called  Scipio  ./l^milianus;  the  names  of  the  two  families 
being  so  united,  pursuant  to  the  law  of  adoption.  Our  Scipio  supported,  with  equal 
ustre,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  both  houses,  being  possessed  of  all  the  exalted  qua- 
htieo  of  the  swoid  and  gov/n.^t  The  Avhole  tenor  of  his  life,  s;iys  a  historian,  whe- 
ther with  regard  to  Iils  actions,  his  thoughts,  or  his  words,  was  conspicuous  for  its 
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great  beauty  and  regularity.  He  distinfruisheJ  himself  particularly,  a  circumstance 
seldom  found  at  that  time  in  persons  of  the  military  profession,  by  his  exquisite  taste 
for  polite  literature  and  all  sciences,  as  well  as  by  the  uncommon  regard  he  showed 
to  learned  men.  It  is  universally  known,  that  lie  was  reported  to  be  the  author  of 
Terence's  comedies,  the  most  polite  and  elegant  writings  of  which  the  Romans  could 
b:)ast.  We  are  told  of  Scipio,*  that  no  man  could  blend  more  happily,  repose  and 
action,  nor  employ  his  leisure  hours  with  greater  delicacy  and  taste:  thus  was  he 
divided  between  arms  and  books,  between  the  military  labours  of  the  camp,  and  the 
peaceful  employment  of  the  cabinet;  in  which  he  either  exercised  his  body  in  tci^s  of 
war,  or  his  mind  in  the  study  of  the  sciences.  By  this  he  showed,  that  nothing  does 
greater  honour  to  a  person  of  distinction,  of  whatever  quality  or  profession,  than  the 
adoiuing  his  soul  with  knowledge.  Cicero,  speaking  of  Scipio,  says,t  that  he  always 
had  Xenophon's  works  in  his  hands,  which  are  so  liimous  for  the  solid  and  excellent 
instructions  they  contain,  both  in  regard  to  war  and  policy. 

He  owed  this  exquisite  taste  lor  polite  learning  and  the  sciences,  to  the  excellent 
education  which  Paulus  ^^milius  bestowed  on  his  cliildren.  He  had  put  them  under 
the  ablest  masters  in  every  art,  and  did  not  spare  any  expense  on  that  occasion, 
though  his  circumstances  were  very  narrow;  Paulus  iEmilius  was  himself  present  at 
all  their  lessons,  as  often  as  the  affair^  of  government  would  permit,  becoming,  by  tnis 
means,  their  chief  preceptor.^ 

The  strict  union  between  Polybius  and  Scipio  finished  the  exalted  qualities,  which, 
by  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  disposition,  and  the  excellency  of  his  education, 
were  already  the  subject  of  admiration. §  Polybius,  vnih  agreatnumber  of  Achaians, 
v.'hose  fidelity  the  Romans  suspected  during  the  war  with  Perseus,  was  detained  in 
Rome,  Avhere  his  merit  soon  attracted  notice  and  made  his  conversation  the  desire 
of  all  persons  of  the  highest  quality  in  that  city.  Scipio,  when  scarcely  eighteen, 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  Polybius,  and  considered  as  the  greatest  felicity  of  his 
life,  the  opportunity  he  had  of  being  instructed  by  so  great  a  master,  whose  society 
lie  preferred  to  all  the  vain  and  idle  amusements  v*'hich  are  generally  so  eagerly  pur- 
sued b}^  youno'  persons. 

The  first  care  of  Polybius  Avas  to  inspire  Scipio  with  an  aversion  for  those  equally 
dangerous  and  ignominious  pleasures,  to  which  tlie  Roman  youth  were  so  strongly 
addicted;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  already  depraved  and  corrupted,  by  the 
luxury  and  licentiousness  which  riches  and  new  conquest  had  introduced  mto  Rome. 
Scipio,  during  the  first  five  years  that  he  continued  in  so  excellent  a  school,  made  the 
greatest  improvement  in  it;  and,  despising  the  levity  and  wantonness,  as  well  as  the 
pernicious  examples  of  persons  of  the  same  ag.:;  with  himself,  he  was  looked  upon, 
even  at  that  time,  as  a  shining  model  of  discretion  and  wisdom. 

From  hence  the  transition  was  easy  and  natural,  to  generosity,  to  a  noble  disregard 
of  riches,  and  to  a  laudable  use  of  them;  aU  virt\ies  so  requisite  in  persons  of  illustri- 
ous birth,  and  which  Scipio  carried  to  the  most  exalted  pitch,  as  appears  from  some 
instances  of  this  kind  related  by  Polybius,  and  highly  worthy  our  admiration. 

jEmilia,||  wife  of  the  first  Scipio  Afiicanus,  and  mother  of  him  who  had  adopted 
the  Scipio  mentioned  here  by  Polybius,  had  bequeathed,  at  her  death,  a  great  estate 
to  the  latter.  Tiiis  lady,  besides  the  diamonds  and  jewels  which  were  worn  by  wo- 
men of  her  high  rank,  possessed  a  great  number  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  used  in 
sacrifices,  together  with  several  splendid  equipages,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
slaves  of  both  sexes;  the  whole  suited  to  the  august  house  into  which  she  had  mar- 
ned.  At  her  death,  Scipio  made  overall  those  rich  possessions  to  Papiria,  his  mother, 
who,  having  been  div^orced  a  considerable  time  before  by  Pauhis  ^milius,  and  not 
being  in  circumstances  to  support  the  dignity  of  her  birth,  lived  in  great  obscurity, 
and  never  appeared  in  the  assemblies  or  public  ceremonies.  But  when  she  aijain 
frequented  them  with  a  magnificent  train,  this  noble  generosity  of  Scipio  did  him 
great  honour,  especially  in  the  mhids  of  the  ladies,  who  expatiated  on  it  in  all  their 
conversations,  and  in  a  city  whose  inhabitants,  says  Polybius,  were  not  easily  pre- 
vailed upon  to  part  with  their  money. 

Scipio  was  no  less  admired  on  another  oftcasion.     He  was  bound,  by  a  condition 

•  Ncque  enim quisquam hoc  Scipione  elegantiusintervalla  negotiorum  otio  dispiinxit;  spmperque  aut  belli  aiit 
pacis  jerviii  artibus,  semper  iiitei-  arina  ac  studia  verjatus,HUt  corpus  penculis,  autaiiinium  di»cjj.luus  (-\ficuit. 
—\*sL  Paterc.  c.  13. 

t  Afiicanus  semner  Socraticum  Xenophontem  hi  manibus  h  ibebat.— Tine.  Qiieest.  1.  X,  n.63. 

i  Pint,  ill  VitK/Si3iii.  Paiiu  ■    f,  Kxct  i-pt.  e  Fo.yb.  p.  l-J7--ifi3, 
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in  the  will,  to  pay  at  three  different  times,  to  the  two  daughters  of  Scipio,  his  grancl- 
tather  by  adoption,  hall'  their  portion,  which  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  French 
crowns.*  The  time  for  the  payment  of  the  first  sum  having  expired,  Scipio  put  ali 
the  money  into  tiie  liands  of  a  banker.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  Scipio  Nasica,  who 
had  married  the  two  sisters,  imagining  that  Scipio  had  made  a  mistake,  went  to  him 
and  observed,  that  the  laws  allowed  him  three  years  to  pay  the  sum,  and  at  three 
different  times.  Young  Scipio  answered,  that  he  knew  very  well  what  the  laws  di- 
rected on  this  occasion;  that  they  might  indeed  be  executed  in  their  greatest  rigour 
with  strangers,  but  that  friends  and  relations  ought  to  treat  one  another  with  a  more 
generous  simplicity;  and  therefore  desired  them  to  receive  the  whole  sum.  They 
Avere  struck  A\nth  such  admiration  at  the  generosity  of  their  kinsman,  that  in  their 
return  home  tliey  reproached  themselves  for  their  narrow  way  of  thinking,  at  a  time 
when  they  made  the  greatest  figure,  and  had  a  higher  regard  paid  to  them  than  any 
family  in  Rome.f  This  generous  action,  says  Polybius,  was  the  more  admired,  be- 
cause no  person  in  Rome,  so  far  from  consenting  to  pay  fiity  thousand  crowns  before 
they  were  due,  would  pay  even  a  thousand  before  the  lime  for  payment  had  elapsed. 

It  was  from  the  same  noble  spirit,  that  two  years  after,  Paulus  -^milius  his  father, 
being  dead,  he  made  over  to  his  brother  Fabius,  who  was  not  so  wealthy  as  himself, 
the  part  of  their  father's  estate  which  was  Scipio's  due,  (amounting  to  above  three- 
score thousand  crowns,)|  that  there  might  not  be  so  great  a  disparity  between  his 
fortune  and  that  of  his  brother. 

This  Fabius  being  desirous  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators  after  his  father's  de- 
cease,^ in  honour  of  his  memory,  as  was  the  custom  in  that  age,  and  not  being  able 
to  defray  the  expenses  on  this  occasion,  which  amounted  to  a  very  heavy  sum,  Scipio 
made  him  a  present  of  fifteen  thousand  crowns,§  in  order  to  defray  at  least  half  the 
charges  of  it. 

The  splendid  presents  which  Scipio  had  made  his  mother  Papiria  reverted  to  him 
by  law,  as  well  as  equity,  at\er  her  demise;  and  his  sisters,  according  to  the  custom 
of  those  times,  had  not  the  least  claim  to  them.  Nevertheless,  Scipio  thought  it 
w^ould  have  been  dishonourable  in  him,  had  he  taken  them  back  again.  He  therefore 
made  over  to  his  sisters  whatever  he  had  presented  to  their  mother,  which  amounted 
to  a  very  considerable  sum,  and  by  this  fresh  proof  of  his  glorious  disregard  of 
wealth,  and  the  tender  friendship  he  had  for  his  family,  acquired  the  applause  of  the 
whole  city. 

These  different  benefactions,  which  amounted  altogether  to  a  prodigious  sum,  seem 
to  have  received  a  brighter  lustre  from  the  age  at  which  he  bestowed  them,  he  being 
then  very  young;  and  s+ill  more,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  time  when  they  were 
presented,  as  well  as  the  kind  and  obliging  behaviour  he  assumed  on  those  occasions. 

The  incidents  I  have  here  given  are  so  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  this  age,  that 
there  might  be  reason  to  fear  the  reader  w^ould  consider  them  merely  as  the  rhetorical 
flourishes  of  a  historian,  who  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  hero,  if  it  was  not  well 
known  that  the  predominant  characteristic  of  Polybius,  by  whom  they  are  related,  is 
a  sincere  love  of  truth,  and  an  utter  aversion  to  adulation  of  every  kind.  In  the  very 
passage  whence  this  relation  is  extracted,  he  thought  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
^^  ^  .^  }^^^^^  guarded,  where  he  expatiates  on  the  virtuous  actions  and  rare  qualities 
of  Scipio;  and  he  observes,  that  as  his  writings  were  to  be  perused  by  the  Romans, 
who  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  this  great  man's  hfe, 
he  would  certainly  be  animadverted  upon  by  them,  should  he  venture  to  advance  any 
flilsehood;  an  affront,  to  which  it  is  not  probable  an  audior,  who  has  the  least  regard 
for  his  reputation,  would  expose  himself,  especially  if  no  advantage  was  to  accrue  to 
him  from  it. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  Scipio  had  never  gone  into  the  fashionable  de- 
baucheries and  excesses  to  which  the  young  people  at  Home  so  wantonly  abandoned 
themselves.  But  he  was  sufficiently  compensated  for  this  self-denial  of  all  destructive 
pleasures,  by  the  vjn-orous  health  he  enjoyed  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  enabled  him 
to  taste  pleasures  of'  a  much  purer  and  more  exalted  kind,  and  to  perform  the  great 
actions  that  reflected  so  much  glory  upon  him. 

Hunting,  which  was  his  favourite  exercise,  contributed  also  very  much  to  invigor- 
ate his  constitution,  and  enable  him  to  endure  the  hardest  toils.  Macedonia,  whither 
he  followed  his  father,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  indulging,  to  the  utmost  of  his 

*Org55,900.  t  K»Tiyv!oit6i'i'f ,  T"»i;  «utoi' /^DCooArvfaj.  i  Or  ;g06,000.  §  Or  Jgl6,S00. 
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desire,  his  passion  in  this  respect;  for  the  chase,  which  was  the  usual  diversion  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchs,  having  heen  laid  aside  tor  some  years  on  account  of  the  vyars, 
Scipio  found  there  an  incredible  quantity  of  game  of  every  kind.  Paulus  JEmilius, 
studious  of  procuring  his  son  virtuous  pleasures  of  every  kind,  in  order  to  divert  his 
mind  from  tiiose  which  reason  proliibits,  gave  him  full  liberty  to  indulge  himself  in 
his  fiivourite  sport,  during  all  the  time  that  the  Roman  forces  continued  in  that  coun- 
try, after  the  victory  he  had  gained  over  Perseus.  The  illustrious  youth  employed 
his  leisure  hours  in  an  exercise  which  so  well  suited  his  uge  and  inclination;  and  was 
as  successful  in  this  innocent  war  against  the  beasts  of  Macedonia,  as  his  father  had 
been  in  that  which  he  had  carried  on  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

It  was  at  Scipio's  return  from  Maceilon  that  he  met  with  Polybius  in  Rome,  and 
contracted  the  strict  friendship  with  him,  which  was  afterwards  so  beneficial  to  our 
young  Roman,  and  did  him  almost  as  much  honour  in  after  ages  as  all  his  conquests. 
We  find  by  history,  that  Polybius  lived  with  the  two  brothers.  One  day,  when  he 
and  Scipio  were  alone,  the  latter  opened  himself  treely  to  him,  and  complained,  but 
in  the  mildest  and  most  gentle  terms,  that  he,  in  their  conversations  at  table,  always 
directed  himself  to  his  brother  Fabius,  and  never  to  him,  "I  am  sensible,"  says  he,  "that 
this  inditference  arises  from  your  supposing,  ^vith  all  our  citizens,  that  I  am  a  heedless 
young  man,  and  wholly  averse  to  the  taste  which  now  prevails  in  Rome,  because  I 
ilo  not  plead  at  tlie  bar,  nor  study  the  graces  of  elocution.  But  how  should  I  do  this? 
I  am  constantly  told  that  the  Romans  expect  a  general,  and  not  an  orator,  from  the 
house  of  the  Scipios.  I  will  confess  to  you,  pardon  the  sincerity  \vith  which  I  reveal 
my  thoughts,  that  your  coldness  and  indifference  grieve  me  exceedingly."  Polybius, 
surprised  at  these  unexpected  words,  made  Scipio  the  kindest  answer,  and  assured 
the  illustrious  youth,  that  though  he  always  directed  himself  to  his  brother,  yet  this 
was  not  out  oi'  disrespect  to  lum,  but  only  because  Fabius  was  the  eldest;  not  to 
mention,  continued  Polybius,  that  knowing  you  possessed  but  one  soul,  I  conceived 
that  I  addressed  both,  when  I  spoke  to  either  of  you.  He  then  assured  Scipio,  that 
he  was  entirely  at  his  command;  that,  with  regard  to  the  sciences,  for  which  he  dis- 
covered the  happiest  genius,  he  would  have  opportunities  sufficient  to  improve  him- 
self in  them,  from  the  great  number  of  learned  Grecians  who  resorted  daily  to  Rome; 
but  that,  as  to  the  art  of  war,  which  was  properly  his  profession  and  favourite  study, 
he,  Polybius,  might  be  of  some  little  service  to  him.  He  had  no  sooner  spoke  these 
words,  than  Scipio,  grasping  his  hand  in  a  kind  of  rapture;  "Oh!  when,"  says  he, 
"shall  I  see  the  happy  day,  when,  disengaged  from  all  other  avocations,  and  living 
with  me,  you  will  be  so  much  my  friend  as  to  improve  my  understanding,  and  regu- 
late my  atfections?  It  is  then  I  shall  think  myself  worthy  of  my  illustrious  ancestors." 
From  that  time  Polybius,  overjoyed  to  see  so  young  a  man  breath  such  noble  senti- 
ments, devoted  liimself  particularly  to  our  Scipio,  who  for  ever  after  paid  him  as 
much  reverence  as  if  he  had  been  his  father. 

Scipio,  however,  did  not  only  esteem  Polybius  as  an  excellent  historian,  but  valued 
him  much  more,  and  reaped  much  greater  advantages  from  liim,  by  his  being  so  able 
a  warrior,  and  so  profound  a  politician.  Accordingly,  he  consulted  him  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  always  took  his  advice,  even  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  army:  con- 
certing in  private  with  Polybius,  all  the  operations  of  the  compaign,  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  forces,  all  enterprises  against  the  enemy,  and  the  several  measures  pro- 
per for  rendering  them  successful. 

In  a  word,  it  was  the  common  report,  that  our  illustrious  Roman  did  not  perform 
any  great  or  good  action,  but  when  he  was  advised  to  it  by  Polybius;  nor  ever  com- 
mit an  error,  except  when  he  acted  without  consulting  him.* 

I  flatter  myself  that  the  reader  will  excuse  this  long  digression,  which  may  be 
thought  foreign  to  my  subject,  as  I  am  not  writing  the  Roman  history.  However,  it 
appeared  to  me  so  well  adapted  to  the  general  design  I  propose  to  myself  in  this 
work,  viz.  the  cultivating  and  improving  the  minds  of  youth,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
introducing  it  here,  though  I  was  sensible  this  is  not  altogether  its  proper  place.  And 
indeed  these  examples  show  how  important  it  is  that  young  people  should  receive  a 
liberal  and  virtuous  education,  and  the  great  benefit  they  derive  from  associating  and 
corresponding  early  with  persons  of  merit;  for  these  were  the  foundations  whereon 
were  built  the  fame  and  glory  which  have  rendered  Scipio  immortal.  But  above  all, 
how  noble  an  example  for  our  age,  in  which  the  most  inconsiderable  and  even  trifling 
concerns  often  create  feuds  and  animosities  between  brothers  and  sisters,  and  disturb 

*  Pausan.  in  Arcad.  I.  viii.  p.  505. 
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the  peace  of  familiei!,  is  the  geaerous  disinterestedness  of  Scipio,  who,  whenever  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  serving  his  relations,  took  a  delight  in  bestowing  the  largest 
sums  upon  them!  'This  excellent  passage  of  Polybius  had  escaped  me,  by  its  not 
beino-  inserted  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works.  It  belongs  infieed  naturally  to  the 
book'^where,  treating  of  the  taste  with  regard  to  solid  glory,  I  mentioned  the  contempt 
in  which  the  ancienls  held  riches,  and  the  excellent  use  they  made  of  them.  1  there- 
fore thought  myself  indispensably  obliged  to  restore,  on  this  occasion,  to  young  stu- 
dents, what  I  afterwards  could  not  but  blame  myself  for  omitting. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    FAMILY    AND    POSTERITY    OF    MaSINISSA. 

I  PROMISED,  after  finishing  what  related  to  the  republic  of  Carthage  to  return  to 
the  family  and  posterity  of  Masinissa.  This  piece  of  history  forms  a  consideiable 
part  of  that  of  Africa,  and  therefore  is  not  quite  foreign  to  my  subject. 

From  Masinissa's  having  declared  for  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  first  Scipio, 
he  had  always  adhered  to  that  honourable  alliance,  with  an  almost  unparalleled  zeal 
and  fidelity.  Finding  his  end  a]>proaching,  he  wrote  to  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  un- 
der whose  standards  the  younger  Scipio  then  Ibught,  to  desire  that  Roman  might  be 
sent  to  him;  adding,  that  he  should  die  with  satisfaction,  if  he  could  but  expire  in  his 
arms,  after  having  made  him  executor  to  his  will.  But,  believing  that  he  should  be 
dead  before  it  could  be  possible  lor  him  to  receive  this  consolation,  he  sent  for  his  wife 
and  children,  and  spoke  to  them  as  follows:  "I  know  no  nation  but  the  Romans,  and, 
among  this  nation  no  family  but  that  of  Scipio.  I  now,  in  my  expiring  moments,  em- 
power Scipio  ^Emilianus  to  dispose,  in  an  absolute  manner,  of  all  my  possessions,  and 
to  dinde  my  kingdom  among  my  children.  I  require,  that  whatever  Scipio  may 
decree,  shall  be  executed  as  punctually  as  if  I  myself  had  appointed  it  by  my  will." 
After  saying  these  words,  he  breathed  his  last,  being  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age.* 

This  prince,  during  his  youth,  had  met  with  strange  reverses  of  fortune,  having 
been  dispossessed  of  his  kingdom,  obliged  to  fly  from  province  to  province,  and  a 
thousand  times  in  danger  of  his  life.f  Being  supported,  says  the  historian,  by  the 
divine  protection,  he  was  afterwards  favoured,  till  his  death,  with  a  perpetual  series 
oi'  prosperity,  unrutfled  by  any  unfortunate  accident;  for  he  not  only  recovered  his 
OAvn  kingdom,  but  added  to  it  that  of  Syphax  his  enemy;  and  extending  his  kingdom- 
from  Mauritania  as  far  as  Cyrene,  he  became  the  most  powerful  prince  of  all  Atrica. 
He  was  blessed,  till  he  left  the  world,  with  the  greatest  health  and  vigour,  which  was 
doubtless  owing  to  his  extreme  temperance,  and  the  toils  he  perpetually  si, stained. 
Though  ninety  years  of  age,  he  performed  all  the  exercises  used  by  young  men,t  and 
always  rode  without  a  saddle;  and  Palybius  observes,  a  circumstance  preserved  by 
Plutarch, §  that  a  day  after  a  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  Masinissa  wa» 
seen,  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  eating  a  piece  of  brown  bread. 

He  left  hity-four  sons,  of  whom  three  only  were  legitimate,  viz.  Micipsa,  Gulussa, 
and  Mastanabal.  Scipio  divided  the  kingdom  between  these  three,  and  gave  con- 
siderable possessions  to  the  rest;  but  the  two  last  dying  soon  after,  Micipsa  became 
sole  possessor  of  these  extensive  dominions.  He  had  two  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiemp- 
sal,  whom  he  educated  in  his  palace  with  Jugurtha  his  nephew,  Mastanabal's  son,  of 
whom  he  took  as  much  care  as  he  did  of  his  own  children. ||  This  last-mentioned 
prince  possessed  several  eminent  qualities,  which  gained  him  universal  esteem.  •  Ju- 
gurtha, who  was  finely  shaped,  and  very  handsome,  of  the  most  delicate  wit  and 
the  most  solid  judgment,  did  not  devote  himself^  as  young  men  commonly  do,  to  a  life 
of  luxury  and  pleasure.  He  used  to  exercise  himself  \\4th  persons  of  his  age,  in  run- 
ning, riding,  and  throwing  the  javelin;  and  though  he  surpassed  all  his  companions, 
there  was  not  one  of  them  but  loved  him.  The  chase  was  his  only  delight,  but  it 
was  that  of  lions  and  other  savage  beasts.  To  finish  his  character,  he  excelled  in  all 
things,  and  spoke  very  little  of  himself;  phirimum  facer e,  et  minimum  ipse  de  se  loqui.'^ 

So  conspicuous  an  assemblage  of  fine  talents  and  perfections,  began  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  Micipsa.  He  was  himselfin  the  decline  of  life,  and  his  children  very  young. 
JJe  knew  the  prodigious  lengths  which  ambition  is  capable  of  going,  when  a  crown  is 

*A.  M.  3857.    A.  Rome,  601.    App.p.G5.    Val.  Mix.l.  x.  c.  2.  t  Appian,  p.  65. 

X  Cicero  introduces  Cato.speakinp  as  follows  of  Masimssa's  vigorous  constitution;  Arbitior  te  audi  re,  Scipio, 
hospestuui  Masinissa  qu»  facial hodienonapinta  annos  natus,  cum  in|^ressus  iter  pedibus  sit,  in  equum  omnio 
uon  ascendere;  cum  equo,  ex  equo  non  defendere;  nullo  imbre,  niiUo  trigore  adduci,  ut  capito  operto  »it;  «uitt« 
mam  itmc  in  c-o  corporis  «iccilntt.-m.    Itique  cxequi  omnia  repis  ofFiciaet  niuntra.— De  Senectute. 

;  An  «  ni  serenda  •■it  Ki  np.  p.  70i,  |j  All  ibis  lii^ior)-  '-f  Jujunha  iitxtruottd  from  SoMuiU 

S  Appiaji,  Va!,  Max.  1.  v.  e.  2. 
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in  view;  and  that  a  man,  with  talents  much  inferior  to  those  of  Jugurtha,  might  be 
dazzled  by  so  replendent  a  temptation,  especially  when  united  with  such  favour- 
able circumstances.*  In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  a  competitor,  so  dangerous  with 
regard  to  his  children,  he  gave  Jugurtha  the  command  of  the  forces  which  he  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  who,  at  that  time,  were  besieging  Numantia,  under 
the  conduct  of  Scipio.  Knowing  Jugurtha  was  actuated  by  the  most  heroic  bravery, 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  probably  would  rush  upon  danger,  and  lose  his  life.  In 
this,  he  was  mistaken.  This  young  prince  joined  to  an  undaunted  courage,  the  ut- 
most calmness  of  mind;  preserving  a  just  medium  between  a  timorous  foresight  and 
an  impetuous  rashness,  a  circumstance  very  rarely  found  in  persons  of  his  age.f  In 
this  campaign,  he  won  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  whole  army.  Scipio  sent 
him  back  to  his  uncle  with  letters  of  recommendation,  and  the  most  advantageous 
testimonials  of  his  conduct,  after  having  given  him  very  prudent  advice  with  regard 
to  it:  for  knowing  mankind  so  well,  he  in  all  probahility  had  discovered  certain 
sparks  of  ambition  in  that  prince,  which  he  feared  one  day  would  break  out  in  a  flame. 

Micipsa,  pleased  with  the  great  character  tliat  was  sent  him  of  his  nephew,  chano*- 
ed  his  behaviour  tov/ards  him,  and  resolved  if  possible,  to  w^in  his  affection  by  kind- 
ness. Accordingly  he  adopted  him;  and  by  his  will,  made  him  joint-heir  with  his  two 
sons.  Finding  afterwards  his  end  approaching,  he  sent  for  all  three,  and  bid  them 
draw  near  his  bed,  where,  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  court,  he  put  Jugurtha  in 
mind  how  good  he  had  been  to  him,  conjuring  him,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  to  defend 
and  protect  his  children  on  all  occasions;  who,  being  before  related  to  him  by  the  ties 
of  blood,  were  noAV  become  his  brethren,  by  his  (Micipsa's)  bounty.  He  told  him, 
that  neither  arms  nor  treasure  constitute  the  strength  of  a  kingdom,  but  friends,  who 
are  not  won  by  arms  nor  gold,  but  by  real  services  and  inviolable  fidelity.:}:  Now 
where,  says  he,  can  we  find  better  friends  than  our  brothers?  And  how  can  that  man, 
who  becomes  an  enemy  to  his  relations,  repose  any  confidence  in,  or  depend  on  stran- 
gers? He  exhorted  his  sons  to  pay  the  highest  reverence  to  Jugurtha;  and  to  Piave  no 
contention  with  him,  but  in  their  endeavours  to  equal,  and,  if  possible,  surpass  his 
exalted  merit.  He  concluded  with  entreating  them  to  observe  for  ever  an  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  Romans;  and  to  consider  tliem  as  their  benefactors,  their  patrons, 
and  masters.    A  few  days  afrer  this  Micipsa  expired. § 

But  Jugurtha  soon  threw  off  the  mask;  and  began  by  ridding  himself  of  Hiemp- 
sal,  who  had  expressed  himself  to  him  with  great  freedom,  by  instigating  his  murder.|| 
This  bloody  action  proved  but  too  evidently  to  Adherbal,  what  he  himself  might  na- 
turally fear.  Numidia  was  now  divided,  and  sided  severally  with  the  two  brothers. 
Mighty  armies  were  raised  by  each  party.  Adherbal,  afler  losing  the  greatest  part 
of  his  fortresses,  was  vanquished  in  battle,  and  forced  to  make  Rome  his  asylum. 
This  however  gave  Jugurtha  no  great  uneasiness,  as  he  knew  that  money  was  all- 
powerful  in  that  city.  He  therefore  sent  deputies  thither,  with  orders  for  them  to 
bribe  the  chief  senators.  In  the  first  audience  to  which  they  were  introduced,  Ad- 
herbal represented  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  the  injustice  and 
barbarity  of  Jugurtha,  the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  loss  of  almost  all  his  fortresses; 
but  the  circumstance  on  which  he  laid  the  greatest  stress  was,  the  commands  of  his 
dying  father,  viz.  to  put  his  whole  confidence  in  the  Romans;  declarinir,  that  the 
friendship  of  this  people  would  be  a  stronger  support  both  to  himself  and  his  kingdom, 
than  all  the  troops  and  treasures  in  the  universe.  His  speech  Avas  of  great  length, 
and  extremely  pathetic.  Jugurtha's  deputies  made  only  the  following  answer;  that 
Hiempsal  had  been  killed  by  the  Numidians,  on  account  of  his  great  cruelty;  that  x4.d- 
herbal  was  the  aggressor,  and  yet,  after  having  been  vanquished,  was  come  to  make 
complaints,  because  he  had  not  committed  all  the  excesses  he  desired;  that  their  sove- 
reign entreated  the  senate  to  judge  of  his  behaviour  and  conduct  in  Africa,  from  Avhat 
he  had  shown  at  Numantia;  and  to  lay  a  greater  stress  on  his  actions,  than  on  the  ac- 
cusations of  his  enemies.  But  these  ambassadors  had  secretly  employed  an  eloquence, 
much  more  prevalent  Jian  that  of  words,  which  had  not  proved  ineflectual.  The 
whole  assembly  was  lor  Jugurtha,  a  ^ew  senators  excepted,  who  were  not  so  void  of 

*  Terrebatcum  natura mortalium  avida  imperii,  et  praeccjjs  ad  explendam  animi  cupidinem  pisterea  opportu- 
nilas  suae  liberoi  unique  aetatis,  quae  etiam  mediocies  viros  spe  praedtE  tiansveisos  agii.— Sallust. 

t  Ac  sane,  quod  difficiilimum  imprimis  est,  et  priElio  strenuus  erat,  et  bonus  cousilio;  quorum  alterum  ex  pro* 
videmia  \imorem,  alteium  ex  audacia  temeiitatem  adferre  plerumque  solet. 

tNon  exercitus,  neque  thesauri,  prxsidia  regni  sunt,  verum  amici;  quos  neque  annij  eogere^  neque  aura 
parere  queas;  officio  et  tide  paiiiintur.  Quij  autein  amicior  quam  frater  fratri?  aut  quem  alieiium  fidem  inrvai^, 
n  tuii  bottiifueritj  §  A.  M.  3887.    A.  Rome,  631.  |  A.M.  )888.    A.  Roms,  6i2. 
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honour  as  to  be  corrupted  by  money.  The  senate  came  to  this  resolution,  that  com- 
missioners should  be  sent  from  Rome,  to  divide  the  provinces  equally  upon  the  spot 
between  the  two  brothers.  The  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  that  Jugurtha  was 
not  sparing  of  his  treasure  on  this  occasion;  the  divison  was  made  to  his  advantage, 
and  yet  a  s'pecious  appearance  of  equity  was  preserved. 

This  first  success  of  Jugurtha  augmented  his  courage  and  assurance.  He  accord- 
incrly  attacked  his  brother  by  open  force;  and  while  the  latter  lost  his  time  in  sending 
deputations  to  the  Romans,  he  stormed  several  fortresses,  carried  on  his  conquests,  and 
after  defeating  Adhcrbai,  besieged  him  in  Cirtha,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  Du- 
ring this  interval,  ambassadors  arrived  from  Rome  with  orders,  in  the  name  of  the  se- 
nate and  people,  to  the  two  kings,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  cease  all  hostilities.  Ju- 
gurtha, after  protesting  that  he  would  obey,  with  the  most  profound  reverence  and 
submission,  the  commands  of  the  Roman  people,  added,  that  he  did  not  believe  it  was 
their  intention,  to  hinder  him  from  defending  his  own  life  against  the  treacherous 
snares  which  his  brother  had  laid  for  it.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  would 
send  ambassadors  forthwith  to  Rome,  to  inform  the  senate  of  his  conduct.  By  this 
evasive  answer  he  eluded  their  orders,  and  would  not  even  permit  the  deputies  to 
wait  on  Adherbal. 

Though  the  latter  was  so  closely  blocked  up  in  his  capital,  he  yet  found  means  to 
send  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  against  his  brother,  who  had 
besieged  him  five  months,  and  intended  to  take  away  his  life**  Some  senators  were 
of  opinion,  that  war  ought  to  be  proclaimed  immediately  against  Jugurtha;  but  still 
his  influence  prevailed,  and  the  Romans  only  ordered  an  embassy  to  be  sent,  compos- 
ed of  senaters  of  the  highest  distinction,  among  whom  was  ^milius  Scaurus,  a  fac- 
tious man,  who  had  a  great  influence  over  the  nobility,  and  concealed  the  blackest 
vices  under  the  specious  appearance  of  virtue.  Jugurtha  was  terrified  at  first;  but 
he  again  found  an  opportunity  to  elude  their  demands,  and  accordingly  sent  them 
back  without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  Upon  this  Adherbal,  who  had  lost  all  hopes, 
surrendered  upon  condition  of  having  his  life  spared;  nevertheless  he  was  immediate- 
ly murdered,  with  a  great  number  of  Numidians. 

Although  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  at  Rome  were  struck  with  horror  at  this 
news,  Jugurtha's  money  again  obtained  him  defenders  in  the  senate.  But  C.  Mem- 
mius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  an  active  man  who  hated  the  nobility,  prevailed  upon 
the  former  not  to  suffer  so  horrid  a  crime  to  go  unpunished;  and  accordingly  war 
being  proclaimed  against  Jugurtha,  Calpurnius  Bestia,  the  consul,  was  appointed  to 
carry  it  on.  He  was  endued  with  excellent  quahties,  but  they  were  all  destroyed, 
and  rendered  useless  by  his  avariccf  Scaurus  set  out  with  him.  They  at  first  took 
several  towns;  but  Jugurtha's  bribes  checked  the  progress  of  these  conquests;  and 
Scaurus:}:  himself,  who,  till  now,  had  expressed  the  strongest  animosity  against  this 
prince,  could  not  resist  so  powerful  an  attack.  A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded; 
Jugurtha  feigned  to  submit  to  the  Romans,  and  thirty  elephants,  some  horses,  with  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money,  were  delivered  to  the  qu8estor.§ 

But  now  the  indignation  of  the  people  in  general  at  Rome  displayed  itself  in  the 
strongest  manner.  Memmius  the  tribune,  fired  them  by  his  speeches.  He  caused 
Cassius  who  was  prcetor,  to  be  appointed  to  attend  Jugurtha,  and  to  engage  him  to 
come  to  Rome,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Romans,,  in  order  that  an  inquiry  might 
be  made  in  his  presence  who  those  persons  were  that  had  taken  bribes.  Accordingly, 
Jugurtha  was  forced  to  come  to  Rome.  The  sight  of  him  raised  the  anger  of  the 
people  still  higher,  but  a  tribune  having  been  bribed,  he  prolonged  the  session,  and 
at  last  dissolved  it.  A  Numidian  prince,  grandson  of  Masinissa,  called  Massiva,  be- 
ing at  that  time  in  the  city,  was  advised  to  solicit  for  Jugurtha's  kingdom;  which 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  latter,  he  got  him  assassinated  in  the  midst  of  Rome.  How 
ever,  the  murderer  was  seized,  and  delivered  up  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  Jugur- 
tha was  commanded  to  depart  from  Italy.     Upon  leaving  the  city,  he  turned  his  eyes 

•  He  chose  two  of  the  nimblest  of  those  who  had  followed  him  into  Cirtha;  who,  induced  bj'  the  great  rewards 
he  promised  them,  and  i>ityin)»his  unhappy  circumstances,  undertook  to  pass  through  the  enemy's  camp,  in  the 
night,  to  the  neighljouring  shore,  and  from  thence  to  Rome.— Ex  iis  qui  una  Cirtham  profugerant,  duos  maxima 
impigros  delegit:  eos  multa  pollicendo,  acmisevando  casum  suum,  couiirmat  utiper  hostium  munitiones  noctu  ad 
proximum  mare,  dein  Romam  \»frgerent.— Sallust. 

T  Multffi  bonfeque  aites  anirni  et  corporis  erant,  quas  omnes  avaritia  praepedicbat. 

t  Magnitudine  pecuni«  a  bono  honestoque  in  pravum  abstractus  est. 

}  A.  M.  38a4.    A.  Rome,  683.    Ant.  J.  C.  110. 
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several  times  towards  it,  and  said,  "  Rome  wants  only  a  purchaser;  and  were  one 
to  be  found,  it  were  inevitably  ruined."* 

The  war  now  recommenced.  At  first  the  indolence,  or  perhaps  connivance,  of 
Albinus  the  consul,  caused  it  to  progress  very  slowly;  but  afterwards,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Rome  to  hold  the  public  assemblies,t  the  Roman  army,  by  the  unskilfulness 
of  his  brother  Aulus,  having  marched  into  a  defile  from  whence  there  was  no  getting 
out,  surrendered  ignominiously  to  the  enemy,  who  forced  the  Romans  to  submit  to 
the  ceremony  of  passing  under  the  yoke,  and  made  them  engage  to  leave  Numidia 
in  ten  days. 

The  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  that  so  shameful  a  peace,  concluded  without  the 
authority  of  the  people,  was  considered  in  a  most  odious  light  at  Rome.  They  could 
flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  being  successful  in  this  war,  till  the  conduct  of  it 
was  given  to  L.  Metellus  the  consul.  To  all  the  other  virtues  which  constitute  the 
great  captain,  he  added  a  perfect  disregard  of  wealth;  a  quality  most  essentially 
requisite  against  such  an  enemy  as  Jugurtha,  who  hitherto  had  always  been  victo- 
rious, rather  by  money,  than  by  the  sword  .|  But  the  African  monarch  found  Me- 
tellus as  inaccessible  in  this  as  in  all  other  respects.  He  therefore  was  forced  to  ven- 
ture his  life,  and  exert  his  utmost  bravery,  through  the  deficiency  of  an  expedient 
which  noAV  began  to  fail  him.  He  accordingly  signalized  himself  in  a  surprising 
manner;  and  showed  in  tliis  campaign,  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  courage, 
abilities,  and  attention  of  an  illustrious  general,  to  whom  despair  adds  new  vigour, 
and  suggests  new  views:  he  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  because  opposed  by  a  con- 
sul who  did  not  suffer  the  most  inconsiderable  error  to  escape  him,  nor  ever  let  slip 
an  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy. 

Jugurtha's  greatest  concern  was,  how  to  secure  himself  from  traitors.  From  the 
time  he  had  been  told  that  Bomilcar,  in  whom  he  reposed  the  utmost  confidence,  had 
a  design  upon  his  life,  he  enjoyed  no  peace.  He  did  not  believe  himself  safe  any 
where:  but  all  things,  by  day,  as  well  as  night,  the  citizen  as  well  as  foreigner,  were 
suspected  by  him;  and  the  blackest  terrors  sat  for  ever  brooding  over  his  mind.  He 
never  got  any  sleep,  except  by  stealth;  and  often  changed  his  bed,  in  a  manner  un- 
becoming his  rank.  Starting  sometimes  from  his  slumbers,  he  would  snatch  his 
sword,  and  break  into  loud  cries;  so  strongly  was  he  haunted  by  fear,  and  so  strangely 
did  he  act  the  madman. 

Marius  was  lieutenant  of  Metellus.  His  boundless  ambition  induced  him  to  en- 
deavour secretly  to  lessen  this  general's  character,  in  the  minds  of  his  soldiers;  and 
becoming  soon  his  professed  enemy  and  slanderer,  he  at  last,  by  the  most  grovelling 
and  perfidious  arts  prevailed  so  far  as  to  supplant  Metellus,  and  get  himself  nomina- 
ted in  his  place,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Jugurtha.  With  whatever  strength  of 
mind  Metellus  might  be  endued  on  other  occasions,  he  was  totally  dejected  by  this 
unforeseen  blow,  which  even  forced  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  such  expressions  as  were 
altogether  unworthy  so  great  a  man.§  There  was  something  very  dark  and  vile  in 
this  procedure  of  Marius;  a  circumstance  that  displays  ambition  in  its  native  and  genu- 
ine colours,  and  shows  that  it-  extinguishes,  in  those  who  abandon  themselves  to  it, 
all  sense  of  honour  and  integrity.  Metellus  avoided  a  man  whose  sight  he  could  not 
bear,  arrived  in  Rome,  and  was  received  there  with  universal  'acclamations.  A  tri- 
lunph  was  decreed  him,  and  the  surname  of  Numidious  conferred  upon  him.|| 

I  thouglit  it  would  be  proper  to  suspend,  till  I  came  to  the  Roman  history,  an  ac- 
count of  the  events  that  happened  in  Africa  under  Metellus  and  Marius,  all  which  are 
very  circumstantially  described  by  Sallust,  in  his  admirable  history  of  Jugurtha.  I 
therefore  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  this  war. 

Jugurtha  being  greatly  distressed  in  his  affairs,  had  recourse  to  Bocchus  king  of 
Mauritania,  whose  daughter  he  liad  married.  This  country  extends  from  Numidia, 
as  far  as  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  to  Spain.H  The  Roman 
name  was  scarcely  known  in  it,  and  the  people  as  little  known  to  the  Romans.     Ju- 

*  Postquam  Roma  egi-essus  es%  fertur  ssepe  tacitus  eo  respiciens,  postremo  dixisse.    Urbem  venalem  et  mature 
peiiturani,  si  emptorem  iuvenerit. 

+  For  electing  magistrates.— Sal.  _  j-  •  • 

JI 3  Numidian  proficiscitur,  magna  spe  civium,  cum  propter  artes  bonas,tum  maxime  quod  adrersum  divitias 
invictum  animum  gerebat.  j        i  i- 

§  Quibus  i*ebus  supra  bonum  atque  honestum  perculsus,  neque  lacrymas  tenere,  neque  moderari  Iinguam:  Tir 
egregiusinaliisartibusjiiimis  moHitcr  aegiitudinem  pati.  .  -km      ~       it 


\  A.  M.  3898.    A.  Rome,  642.  H  Now  comprehending  Fez,MoroccOj  &e. 
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gurtha  insinuated  to  Ids  father-in-law,  that  sliould  he  suffer  Numidia  to  be  conquered, 
his  kingdom  would  doubtless  be  invoK^ed  in  its  ruin:  especially,  as  the  Romans*,  who 
were  sworn  enemies  to  monarchy,  seemed  to  have  vowed  the  destruction  of  all  the 
thrones  in  the  universe.  He  therefore  prevailed  upon  Bocchus  to  enter  in  to  a  league 
\vith  him;  and  accordingly  received,  on  different  occasions,  very  considerable  suc- 
cours from  the  king. 

This  confederacy,  which  was  strengthened  on  either  side  by  no  other  tie  than  that 
of  interest,  had  never  been  close,  and  a  late  defeat  which  Jugurtha  met  with,  broke 
at  once  all  the  bands  of  it.  Bocchus  now  meditated  the  dark  design  of  delivering  up 
his  son-in-law  to  the  Romans.  For  this  purpose  he  had  desired  Marius  to  send  him  a 
trusty  person.  Sylla,  who  was  an  officer  of  uncommon  merit,  and  served  under  him 
as  quaestor,  Avas  thought  every  way  qualified  for  this  negotiation.  He  was  not 
afraid  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarian  king;  and  accordingly  set  out 
for  his  court.  Being  arrived,  Bocchus,  who,  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  did  not 
pride  himself  in  sincerity,  was  for  ever  projecting  new  designs,  debated  within  him- 
self, whether  it  would  not  be  his  interest  to  deliver  up  Sylla  to  Jugurtha.  He  was 
a  long  time  fluctuating  w^ith  uncertainty,  and  between  contrary  opinions:  and  the 
sudden  changes  which  displayed  themselves  in  his  countenance,  in  his  air,  and  his 
whule  person,  showed  evidently  how  strong  his  mind  was  affected.  At  length,  re- 
turning to  his  first  design,  he  made  his  terms  with  Sylla,  and  delivered  up  Jugurtha 
into  his  hands,  who  was  sent  immediately  to  Marius. 

Svlla,  says  Plutarch,*  acted  on  this  occasion  like  a  young  man  fired  with  a  strong 
thirst  of  orlory,  the  sweets  of  which  he  had  just  begun  to  taste.  Instead  of  ascribing 
to  the  oreneral  under  whom  he  fought  all  the  honour  of  this  event,  as  his  duty  requir- 
ed, and  which  ought  to  be  an  inviolable  maxim,  he  reserved  the  greatest  part  of  it 
to  himself,  and  had  a  ring  made,  which  he  always  wore,  wherein  he  was  represent- 
ed receiving  Jugurtha  from  the  hands  of  Bocchus;  and  this  ring  he  used  ever  after 
as  his  signet.  But  Marius  was  so  highly  exasperated  at  this  kind  of  insult,  that  he 
could  never  forgive  him;  a  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  the  implacable  hatred  be- 
tween these  two  Romans,  which  afterwards  broke  out  with  so  much  fury,  and  cost 
the  republic  so  much  blood.f 

Marius  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  exhibiting  such  a  spectacle  to  the  Romans,  as 
they  could  scarce  believe  they  saw,  when  it  passed  before  their  eyes;  I  mean,  Ju- 
gurtha in  chains;  that  so  formidable  an  enemy,  during  whose  life  they  could  not  flat- 
ter themselves  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  put  an  end  to  this  war;  so  well  was 
his  courage  sustained  by  stratagem  and  artifice,  and  his  genius  so  fruitful  in  finding 
new  expedients,  even  when  his  affairs  were  most  desperate.^  We  are  told,  that 
Jugurtha  ran  distracted,  as  he  proceeded  in  the  triumpli;  that  after  ihe  ceremony 
was  ended,  he  "was  thrown  into  prison;  and  that  the  lictors  were  so  eager  to  seize 
his  robe,  that  they  rent  it  in  several  pieces,  and  tore  away  the  tips  of  his  ears,  to  get 
the  rich  jewels  with  which  they  were  adorned.  In  this  condition,  he  was  cast,  quite 
naked,  and  in  the  utmost  terrors,  into  a  deep  duuf^eon,  where  he  spent  six  days  in 
struggling  with  hunger  and  the  fear  of  death,  retaining  a  strong  desire  of  Hfe  to  his 
last  gasp:  an  end,  continues  Plutarch,  worthy  of  his  wicked  deeds;  Jugurtha  having 
been  always  of  opinion,  that  the  greatest  crimes  might  be  committed  to  satiate  his 
ambition,  ingratitude,  perfidy,  black  treachery,  and  inhuman  barbarity. 

Juba,  king  of  Muritania,  reflected  so  much  honour  on  polite  literature  and  the 
sciences,  that  I  could  not  without  hnpropriety  omit  him  in  the  history  of  Masinissa, 
to  whom  his  father,  who  also  was  named  Juba,  was  great-grandson,  and  grandson 
of  Gulussa.  The  elder  Juba,  signalized  himself  in  the  war  between  Csesar  and 
Pompey,  by  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  party  of  the  latter  hero.  He  slew  him- 
self after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  in  which  his  forces,  and  those  of  Scipio,  were  en- 
tirely .deleatcd.  Juba,  his  son,  then  a  child,  was  delivered  up  to  the  conqueror,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  his  triumph.  It  appears  from  history, 
that  a  noble  education  was  bestowed  upon  Juba  in  Rome,  where  he  imbibed  such  a 
variety  of  knowledge,  as  afterwards  enabled  him  to  rival  the  most  learned  Grecians. 
He  did  not  leave  that  city  till  he  went  to  take  possession  of  his  father's  dominions. 
Augustus  restored  them  to  him,  when  by  the  death  of  Mark  Antony,  the  provinces 

•  0(!»  t/jj  (fiKinfiif  v.^ii  Si^Kf  yytvfiivnf,  oij*  iliviy/.t  //.irpi;);  rh  6tfTux(i^:«.— piut.  Ticeep. Rcip.  Gercnd.  p'' 
SOe.  +  Plut.  in  Vit.  Maiii. 

4  A.  M.3901.    A.  Rome,  (545.    Ant.  J.  C.  103.— Plaut.  Ibid. 
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of  the  empire  were  absolutely  at  liis  disposal.*  Juba,  by  the  lenity  of  his  govern- 
ment, gained  the  hearts  of  all  his  subjects:  who,  out  of  a  grateful  sense  of  the  felicity 
they  had  enjoyed  during  his  reign,  ranked  him  in  the  number  of  their  gods.  Pausa- 
nias  speaks  of  a  statue  which  the  Athenians  erected  to  his  honour.  It  was  indeed 
just,  that  a  city,  which  had  been  consecrated  in  all  ages  to  the  muses,  should  give 
public  testimonies  of  its  esteem  for  a  king  who  made  so  bright  a  figure  among  the 
learned.  Suidas  ascribes  several  works  to  this  prince,  of  which  only  the  fragments 
are  now  extant.f  He  had  written  the  history  of  Arabia;  the  antiquities  of  Assyria, 
and  those  of  the  Romans;  the  history  of  theatres,  of  painting,  and  painters;  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  different  animals,  and  of  grammar,  &.c.  a  catalofj-ue  of  all 
which  is  given  in  Abbe  Sevin's  short  dissertations  on  the  life  and  wor'^s  of  the 
younger  Juba,t  whence  I  have  extracted  these  few  particulars. 

•A.M.  3974.  fl.  Rome,  719.    Ant.  J.  C.  30.  tin  voce  USocj. 

t  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettrea,  p.  457, 
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This  book  will  contain  the  histoiy  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  both  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  the  kingdom  of  the 

Medes,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Lydians> 

CHAPTER  I. 
THE  FIRST  EMPIRE  OF  THE  ASSYRIANS. 


SECTION  I. — DURATION  OF  THAT  EMPIRE. 

The  Assyrian  empire  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  world. 
With  respect  to  its  duration,  two  opinions  have  chiefly  prevailed.  Some  authors,  as 
Ctesias,  whose  opinion  is  followed  by  Justin,  give  it  a  duration  of  thirteen  hundred 
years;  others  reduce  it  to  five  hundred  and  twenty,  of  which  number  is  Herodotus. 
The  diminution,  or  probably  the  interruption  of  power,  which  happened  in  this  vast 
empire,  might  possibly  give  occasion  to  this  difference  of  opinion,  and  may  perhaps 
serve  in  some  measure  to  reconcile  it. 

The  history  of  those  early  times  is  so  obscure,  the  monuments  which  convey  it 
down  to  us  so  contrary  to  each  other,  and  the  systems  of  the  moderns  upon  that 
matter  so  different,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  lay  down  any  opinion  about  it,  as  certain  and 
incontestable.*  But,  where  certainty  is  not  to  be  had,  I  suppose  a  reasonable  per- 
son will  be  satisfied  with  probability;  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  can  hardly  be  de- 
ceived, if  he  makes  the  Assyrian  empire  equal  in  antiquity  with  the  city  of  Babylon, 
its  capital.  Now  we  learn  from  the  Holy  Scripture,  that  this  was  built  by  Nimrod, 
who  certainly  was  a  great  conqueror,  and  in  all  probability,  the  first  and  most  ancient 
that  ever  aspired  after  that  denomination. 

The  Babylonians,  as  Callisthenes,  a  philosopher  in  Alexander's  retinue,  wrote  to 
Aristotle,  reckoned  themselves  to  be  at  least  of  1903  years'  standing,  when  that  prince 
entered  triumphant  into  Babylon;  which  carries  their  origin  as  far  back  as  the  year 
of  the  world  1771,  that  is  to  say,  115  years  after  the  deluge.f  This  computation 
comes  within  a  few  years  of  the  time  we  suppose  Nimrod  to  have  founded  that  city. 
Indeed  this  testimony  of  Callisthenes,  as  it  does  not  agree  with  any  other  accounts  of 
that  matter,  is  not  esteemed  authentic  by  the  learned;  but  the  conformity  we  find 
between  it  and  the  Holy  Scripture  should  make  us  regard  it. 

Upon  these  grounds,  1  think  we  may  allow  Nimrod  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  first  Assyrian  empire,  which  subsisted,  with  more  or  less  extent  and  glory,  up- 
wards of  1450  years,  from  the  time  of  Nimrod  to  that  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  of  the  world  1800  to  the  year  3257.^ 

Nimrod.§  He  is  the  same  with  Belus,||  who  was  afterwards  wors?iipped  as  a  god, 
imder  that  appellation. 

He  was  the  son  of  Chus,  grandson  of  Cham,  and  great-grandson  of  Noah.  He 
was,  says  the  Scripture,  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.^    In  applying  himself  to 

*  They  that  are  curious  to  make  deeper  researches  into  this  matter,  may  read  the  dissertations  of  abb6  Bannier, 
and  Mr.  Freret,  upon  the  Assyrian  empire,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.  For  the  first,  see 
Vol.  III.  and  for  the  other.  Vol.  V.  as  also  what  father  Tournemine  has  written  upon  this  subject,  in  his  edition 
of  Menochies.  t  Porjjhyr.  apud  Simplic.  in  lib.  ii.  de  Coelo. 

t  Here  I  depart  from  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Usher,  my  ordinary  guide,  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  which  he  supposes,  with  Herodotus,  to  have  lasted  but  520  years;  but  the  time  when  Nimrod 
Jived,  and  Sardanapalus  died,  I  take  from  him. 

§    A.M.  1800.    Ant.  J.  €.  2204.  |1  Belus,  or  Baal,  signifies  Lord.  ^  Gen,  x.  9, 
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this  laborious  and  Jano-eroiis  exercise,  he  had  two  things  in  view;  the  first  was  to  gain 
the  people's  atiection,  by  delivering  them  from  the  fury  and  dread  of  wild  beasts;  the 
next  was,  U)  train  up  numbers  of  young  people,  by  this  exercise  of  hunting,  to  endure 
Itibour  and  hardship,  to  form  them  to  the  use  of  arms,  to  inure  them  to  a  kind  of  dis- 
cipline and  obedience,  that  at  a  proper  time  after  they  had  been  accustomed  to  his 
orders  and  habituated  to  arms,  he  might  make  use  of  them  for  other  purposes  more 

serious  than  hunting.  .   .        ^  ,  .         -^        ^  ^t-        n 

In  ancient  history  we  find  some  footsteps  remammo-  oi  this  artihce  ol  Nnnrod, 
wliom  the  writers  have  confounded  with  Ninus,  his  son:  for  Diodorus  has  these  words; 
"■Ninus,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Assyrian  kings  mentioned  in  history,  performed  great 
actions.  Being  naturally  of  a  warlike  disposition,  and  ambitious  of  glory  which  results 
from  valour,  he  armed  a  considerable  number  of  young  men,  that  were  brave  and 
vigorous  like  himself;  trained  them  up  a  longtime  in  laborious  exercises  and  hard- 
shTps,  and  by  that  means  accustomed  them  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war  patiently,  and 
to  face  dangers  Avith  courage  and  intrepidity."* 

What  the  same  author  adds,  that  Ninus  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
the  Arabs,  and  joined  forces  wdth  him,  is  taken  from  ancient  tradition,  which  informs 
us,  that  the  sons  of  Chus,  the  brothers  of  Nimrod,  all  settled  themselves  in  Arabia, 
along  the  Persian  gulf,  from  Havila  to  the  ocean,  and  lived  near  enough  their  bro- 
ther'to  lend  him  siu^cours,  or  to  receive  them  from  him.  And  what  the  same  histo- 
rian further  says  of  Ninus,  that  he  was  the  first  king  of  the  Assjn-ians,  agrees  exactly 
with  what  the  Scripture  says  of  Nimrod,  that  he  began  to  be  mighty  upon  the  earth; 
that  is,  he  procured  himself  settlements,  built  cities,  subdued  his  neighbours,  united 
difi^erent  people  under  one  and  the  same  authority,  by  the  band  of  the  same  polity 
and  the  same  laws,  and  formed  them  into  one  state,  which  for  those  early  times  was 
of  a  considerable  extent,  though  bounded  by  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  and 
which  in  succeeding  ages  made  new  acquisitions  by  degrees,  and  at  lengih  extended 
its  conquests  very  far.t 

The  capital  city  of  his  kingdom,  says  the  Scripture,  was  Babylon.X  Most  of  the 
profane  historians,  ascribe  the  founding  of  Babylon  to  Semiramis,§  the  rest  to  Belus. 
It  is  evident  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  mistaken,  if  they  speak  of  the  first 
founding  of  that  city;  for  it  owes  its  beginning  neither  to  Semiramis,  nor  to  Nimrod, 
but  to  the  foolish  vanity  of  those  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture,||  who  desired  to 
build  a  tower  and  a  city,  that  should  render  their  memory  immortal. 

Josephus  relates,  upon  the  testimony  of  a  Sibyl,  which  must  have  been  very  an- 
cient, and  whose  fictions  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  any  Christians, 
that  the  gods  threw  down  the  tower  by  an  impetuous  wind,  or  a  violent  hurricane.^ 
Had  this  been  the  case,  Nimrod's  temerity  must  have  been  still  the  greater,  to  rebuild 
a  city  and  a  tower,  which  God  himself  had  overthrown  with  such  marks  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. But  the  Scripture  says  no  such  thing;  and  it  is  very  probable  the  building 
remained  in  the  condition  it  was  when  God  put  an  end  to  the  work  by  the  confu- 
sion of  languages;  and  that  the  tower  consecrated  to  Belus,  which  is  described  by 
Herodotus,**  was  this  very  tower  which  the  sons  of  men  pretended  to  raise  to  the 
clouds. 

It  is  also  probable,  that  this  ridiculous  design  being  defeated  by  such  an  astonish- 
ing prodigy  as  none  could  be  the  author  of  but  God  himself,  every  body  aban- 
doned the  place  which  had  given  him  offence;  and  that  Nimrod  was  the  first  who 
encompassed  it  afterwards  with  walls,  setded  therein  his  friends  and  confederates, 
and  subdued  those  that  lived  round  about  it,  beginning  his  empire,  in  that  place, 
but  not  confining  it  to  so  narrow  a  compass;  Fuit  principium  regni  ejus  Babylon. 
The  other  cities  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  in  the  *same  place,  were  in  the  land 
of  Shinar,  which  was  certainly  the  province  of  which  Babylon  became  the  metropolis. 

From  this  country  he  went  into  that  which  has  the  name  of  Assyria,  and  there  built 
Nineveh:  De  terra  ilia  egressus  est  ^ssur,et  cedificavit  JYineveh.ft  This  is  the  sense 
in  which  many  learned  men  understand  the  word  Assur,  looking  upon  it  as  the  name 
of  a  province,  and  not  of  the  first  man  who  possessed  it;  as  if  it  were,  egressus  est  in 
Jlssur,  in  Assyi'iam.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  construction,  for  many 
reasons  not  necessary  to  be  recited  in  this  place.    The  country  of  Assyria,  in  one  of 

•  Lib.  ii.  p.  90.  t  Ibid.  J  Gen.  x.  10. 

Semiramis  earn  condiderat,Tel,  ut  plerique  tradidere,  Belus^  cujusregia  ostenditur.— Q.  Curt.  I.  v,  e.  1, 
II  Gen.  xi.  4.  1  Hiit  Jud.  1. 1.  c.  4,  *•  Lib.  ii.  c.  181.  ft  Gen.  x.  11. 
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the  prophets,*  is  described  by  the  particular  character  of  being  the  land  of  Nimrod: 
Et  pascent  terram  Assur  in  gladio,  et  terrain  JVimrod  in  lanceis  ejus;  ei  liherabit  ah 
Assur,  cum  venerit  in  terram  nostram.  It  derived  its  name  from  Assur  the  son  of 
Shem,  Avho  without  doubt  had  settled  liimself  and  family  there,  and  was  probably 
driven  out,  or  brougiit  under  subjection,  by  the  usurper  Nimrod. 

This  conquerer,  having  possessed  himeslf  of  the  provinces  of  Assur,t  did  not  ravage 
them,  like  a  tyrant,  but  filled  them  with  cities,  snd  made  himself  as  much  beloved  by 
his  new  subjects  as  he  was  by  his  old  ones;  so  that  the  historians,:]:  who  have  not  suffi- 
ciently examined  this  aftair,  have  thought  that  he  made  use  of  the  Assyrians  to  con- 
quer the  Babylonians.  Among  other  cities,  he  built  one  larger  and  more  magnificent 
than  the  rest,  which  he  called  Nineveh,  from  the  name  of  his  son  Ninus,  in  order  to 
immortalize  his  memory.  The  son,  in  his  turn,  out  of  veneration  for  liis  father,  was 
■willing  that  they  who  had  served  hiin  as  their  king  should  adore  him  as  their  god,  and 
induce  other  nations  to  render  hiili  the  same  wonship.  For  it  appears  plainly,  that 
Nimrod  is  the  famous  Bolus  of  the  Babylonians,  the  first  king  whom  the  people  deified 
for  his  great  actions,  and  who  show.ed  others  the  way  to  that  sort  of  immortality 
which  may  result  from  human  accomplishments. 

I  intend  to  speak  of  the  mighty  strength  and  greatness  of  the  cities  of  Babylon  and 
Nmeveh,  under  the  kings  to  whom  their  building  is  ascribed  by  profane  authors,  be- 
cause the  Scripture  says  little  or  nothing  on  that  subject.  This  silence  of  Scripture, 
so  little  satisfactory  to  our  curiosity,  may  become  an  instructive  lesson  for  our  piety. 
The  holy  penman  has  placed  Nimrod  and  Abraham,  as  it  were  in  one  view  before  us; 
and  seems  to  have  put  them  so  near  together,  on  purpose  that  we  should  see  an  ex- 
ample in  the  former,  of  what  is  admired  and  coveted  by  men;  and  in  the  latter,  of  what 
is  acceptable  and  well-pleasing  to  God.§  These  two  persons,  so  unlike  each  other, 
are  the  two  first  and  chief  citizens  of  two  different  cities,  built  from  different  motives, 
and  with  different  principles;  the  one  self-love,  and  a  desire  of  temporal  advantages, 
carried  even  to  the  contemning  of  the  Deity;  the  other,  the  love  of  God,  even  to  self 
humiliation. 

Ninus.  I  have  already  observed,  that  most  of  the  pro  fine  authors  look  upon  him 
as  the  first  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  for  that  reason  ascribe  to  him  a  great 
part  of  his  father  Nimrod's  or  Belus's  actions. 

Having  a  design  to  enlarge  his  conquests,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  prepare 
troops  and  officers  capable  of  promoting  his  designs.  And  ha\'ing  received  powerful 
succours  from  the  Arabians,  liis  neighbours,  he  took  the  field,  and  in  the  space  of 
seventeen  j^ears  conquered  a  vast  extent  of  country,  from  Egypt,  as  far  as  India  and 
Bactriana,  which  he  did  not  then  venture  to  attack.|| 

At  his  return,  before  he  entered  upon  any  new  conquests,  he  conceived  the  design 
of  immortalizing  his  name  by  the  building  of  a  city  ansv^^erable  to  the  greatness  of  his 
power;  he  called  it  Nineveh,  and  built  it  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Tigris.H  Possi- 
bly he  did  no  more  than  finish  the  worlc  his  father  had  begun.  His  design,  says 
Diodorus,  was  to  make  Nineveh  the  largest  and  noblest  city  in  the  world,  and  not 
leave  it  in  the  power  of  those  that  came  after  him,  ever  to  build,  or  hope  to  build, 
such  another.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  view,  for  never  did  any  city  rival  the  great- 
ness and  magnificence  of  this:  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia,  or  eighteen  miles 
and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  ninety  stadia,  or  eleven  miles  and  one  quarter  in 
breadth;  and  consequently  was  an  oblong  square.  Its  circumference  was  four  hund- 
red and  eighty  stadia,  or  sixty  miles.  For  this  reason  vv^e  find,  it  said  in  the  prophet 
Jonah,  that  Js'ineveh  ivas  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey;**  which  is  to 
be  understood  of  the  whole  circuit  or  compass  of  the  city  .ft  The  walls  of  it  were  a 
hundred  feet  high,  and  of  such  a  thickness,  that  three  chariots  might  go  abreast  upon 
them  with  ease.  Tiiey  were  fortified  and  adorned  with  fifteen  hundred  towers  two  hun 
dred  feet  high. 

After  he  had  finished  this  prodigious  work,  he  resumed  his  expedition  against  the 
Bactrians.     His  army,  according  to  the  relation  of  Ctesias,  consisted  of  seventeen 

*l\Jic.  V.  6.  t  Gen.  X.  11, 12.  t  Dio^l.  1.  ii.  p.  00. 

§  Fecerunt  civitates  quas  amores  duo:  tenenain  scilicet  amor  sui  usque  ad  conteinpium  Dei,  ccelestem  vero 
amor  Dei  usque  ad  contemptum  sui.— St.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  xiv.  c.  28. 

II  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  90-95. 
f  Diodorus  says,  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  aud  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  was  so,  in  many  places;  but  he 
IS  mistaken.  **  Jonah,  iii.  3. 

tt  It  is  hard  to  believe,  that  Diodorus  does  not  speak  of  the  magnitude  of  Nineveh  with  some  exaggeration: 
therefore,  some  learned  men  have  reduced  the  stadium  to  little  more  than  one  half,  and  reckon  fifteen  of  them 
to  the  Roman  mile,  instead  of  eight. 
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hundred  thousand  foot,  two  liundred  thousand  horse,  and  about  sixteen  thousand  cha- 
riots, armed  witli  scythes.  Diodorus  adds,  that  this  ought  not  to  appear  incredible, 
since,  not  to  mention  tlie  innumerable  armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  the  single  city  of 
Syracuse,  in  tJie  time  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  furnished  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand toot,  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  besides  four  hundred  vessels  well  equipped  and 
provided.  And  a  little  before  Hannibal's  time,  Italy,  including  the  citziens  and  allies, 
was  able  to  send  into  the  field  nearly  a  million  of  men.  Ninus  made  himself  master 
of  a  irreat  numher  of  cities,  and  at  last  laid  siege  to  Bactria,  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Here  lie  would  probably  have  seen  all  his  attempts  miscarry,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
diligence  and  assistance  of  Semiramis,  wile  to  one  of  his  chief  officers,  a  woman  of 
an  uncommon  courage,  and  particularly  exempted  from  the  weakness^of  her  sex.  She 
was  born  at  Ascalon,  a  city  of  Syria.  I  think  it  needless  to  recite  the  account  Diodorus 
gives  of  her  birth,  and  of  the  miraculous  manner  of  her  being  nursed  and  brought  up 
fcy  pigeons,  since  that  historian  himself  looks  upon  it  only  as  a  fabulous  story.  It  was 
Semiramis  that  directed  Ninus  how  to  attack  the  citadel,  and  by  her  means  he  took 
it,  and  then  became  master  of  the  city,  in  which  he  found  an  immense  treasure.  The 
husband  of  this  lady  having  killed  himself  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  king's  threats 
and  indignation,  who  had  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  his  wife,  Ninus  married 
Semiramis. 

Af\er  his  return  to  Nineveh,  he  had  a  son  by  her,  whom  he  called  Ninyas.  Not 
long  after  this  he  died,  and  left  the  queen  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  She  in 
honour  of  his  memory,  erected  him  a  magnificent  monument,  which  remained  a  long 
time  after  the  ruin  of  Nineveh. 

I  find  no  appearance  of  truth  in  what  some  authors  relate  concerning  the  manner 
of  Semiramis's  coming  to  the  throne.  According  to  them,  having  secured  the  chief 
men  of  the  state,  and  attached  them  to  her  interest  by  her  benefactions  and  promises, 
she  solicited  the  king  with  great  importunity  to  put  the  sovereign  power  into  her 
hands  for  the  space  of  five  days.  He  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire  were  commanded  to  obey  Semiramis.  These  orders  were  executed 
but  too  exactly  for  the  unfortunate  Ninus,  who  was  put  to  death,  either  immediately, 
or  after  some  years'  imprisonment.* 

Semiramis.  This  princess  applied  all  her  thoughts  to  immortalize  her  name,  and 
to  'cover  the  meanness  of  her  extraction  by  the  greatness  of  her  deeds  and  enter- 
prises.! She  proposed  to  herself  to  surpass  all  her  predecessors  in  magnificence,  and 
to  that  end  she  undertook  the  building  of  the  mighty  Babylon,:}:  in  which  work  she 
employed  two  million  of  men,  who  were  collected  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  her  vast 
empire.  Some  of  her  successors  endeavoured  to  adorn  that  city  with  new  works  and 
embellishments.  I  shall  here  speak  of  them  altogether,  in  order  to  give  the  reader 
a  more  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  thai  stupendous  city. 

The  principal  works,  which  rendered  Babylon  so  famous,  were  the  walls  of  the 
city;  the  quays  and  the  bridges;  the  lake,  banks,  and  canals  made  for  the  draining  of 
tlie  river;  the  palaces,  hanging  gardens,  and  the  temple  of  Belus;  works  of  such  sur- 
prising magnificence,  as  is  scarcely  to  be  comprehended.  Dr.  Prideaux  having 
treated  this  matter  with  great  extent  and  learning,  I  have  only  to  copy,  or  rather 
abridge  them. 

I.    THE   WALLS. 

Babylon  stood  on  a  large  flat  or  plain,  in  a  very  rich  and  deep  soil.§  The  walls 
were  every  way  prodigious.  'I'hey  were  eighty-seven  feet  thick,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  hiirh,  and  fi)ur  hundred  and  eighty  fiirlongs,  or  sixty  of  our  miles  in  circum- 
ference. These  walls  were  drawn  round  the  city  in  the  form  of  an  exact  square,  each 
side  of  which  Avas  one  hundred  and  twenty  furiongs,||  or  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and 
all  built  of  large  bricks  cemented  together  with  bitumen,  a  glutinous  slime  arising 
out  of  the  earth  in  that  country,  which  binds  in  building  much  stronger  and  firmer 
than  lime,  and  soon  grows  much  harder  than  the  bricks  or  stones  themselves,  which 
it  cements  together. 

These  walls  were  surrounded  on  tlic  outside  with  a  vast  ditch,  full  of  water,  and 


♦  Plut.  in  Mor.  p.  753.  t  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  95. 

i  We  are  not  to  wonder,  it'  we  find  the  founding  of  a  city  ascribed  to  different  persons.  It  is  common,  even 
among  profane  writers,  to  say,  siieii  a  prince  built  such  a  city,  whether  he  was  the  person  that  first  founded  it,  or 
that  only  embellished  or  enlarged  it. 

{Her.  I.  i.e.  178,  130.     Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  95,  96,    Q.  Curt.  I.  v.  c.l. 

' ■"  >ias  also  done;  but  I  cannot  help 

immense  extent  of  Babylon  and 


uiai  only  emneiiisnea  or  cniargen  n. 

{Her.  I.  i.e.  178,  130.     Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  95,  96,    Q.  Curt.  I.  v.  c.  : 
II I  relate  things  as  I  find  them  in  the  ancient  aiithori!,  which  Dean  Prideaux  has  als 
believing  that  great  abattmtnti  are  to  be  made  in  Mhat  they  say  as  to  ihe  imme 
Nineveh. 
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lined  with  bricks  on  both  sides.  Tlie  eartli  tliat  was  dug  out  of  it,  was  made  into 
the  bricks  wlierewith  the  walls  were  built;  and  therefore,  from  the  vast  height  and 
breadth  of  the  walls,  may  be  inferred  the  greatness  of  the  ditch. 

On  every  side  of  tliis  o^reat  square  were  twenty-five  gates,  that  is,  a  hundred  in 
all,  which  were  all  made  of  solid  brass;  and  hence  it  is,  that  when  God  promised  to 
Cyrus  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  he  tells  him.  That  he  ivould  break  in  pieces  before 
him  the  gates  of  brass*  Between  every  two  of  these  gates  were  three  towers,  and 
four  more  at  t)ie  four  corners  of  this  great  square,  and  three  between  each  of  these 
corners  and  the  next  gate  on  either  side;  every  one  of  these  towers  was  ten  feet 
higlier  than  the  walls.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  those  parts  of  the  wall 
where  there  was  need  of  towers. 

From  the  twenty-five  gates  in  each  side  of  this  great  square  extended  twenty-five 
streets,  in  straight  lines  to  the  gates,  which  'were  directly  over  against  them,  in  tlie 
opposite  side;  so  tliat  the  whole  number  of  the  streets  were  filty,°  each  fifteen  miles 
'long,  twenty-five  of  which  passed  one  way,  and  twenty-five  the  other,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  And  besides  these,  there  were  also  four  half  streets,  which 
had  houses  only  on  one  side,  and  the  wall  on  the  other;  these  went  round  the  four 
sides  of  the  city  next  the  walls,  and  were  each  of  them  two  hundred  feet  broad;  the 
rest  w^ere  about  a  hundred  and  fifty.  By  these  streets  thus  crossing  each  other,  the 
whole  city  was  divided  into  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  squares,  each  of  which  was 
lour  furlongs  and  a  half  on  every  side,  that  is,  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  circumfer- 
ence. Round  these  squares,  on  every  side  towards  the  streets,  stood  the  houses, 
which  were  not  contiguous,  but  had  void  spaces  between  them,  all  built  three  or  four 
stories  high,  and  embellished  with  all  manner  of  ornaments  towards  the  streets.  The 
space  within,  in  the  middle  of  each  square,  was  likewise  all  vacant  ground,  employed 
for  yards,  gardens,  and  other  such  uses;  so  that  Babylon  was  greater  m  appearance 
than  reality,  nearly  one  half  of  the  city  being  taken  up  in  gardens  and  other  cultivat- 
ed lands,  as  we  are  told  by  Q.  Curtius.f 

II.       THE    QUAYS    AND    BRIDGE, 

A  BRANCH  of  the  river  Euphrates  ran  quite  across  the  city,  from  the  north  to  the 
south  side;  on  each  side  of  the  river  was  a  quay,  and  a  high  wall,  built  of  brick  and 
bitumen,  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  walls  that  went  round  the  city.  In  these  w;alls, 
opposite  to  every  street  that  led  to  the  river,  were  gates  of  brass,  and  from  them  de- 
scents by  steps  to  the  river,  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  who  used  to  pass 
over  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  boats,  having  no  other  way  of  crosaing  the  river 
before  the  building  of  the  bridge.  These  brazen  gates  were  always  open  in  the  day- 
time, and  shut  in  the  night.:}: 

The  bridge  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  other  buildings  either  in  beauty  or  mag- 
nificence; it  was  a  furlong  in  length,  and  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  built  -with  wonderful 
art,  to  supply  the  defect  of  a  foundation  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  w^hich  was  sandy.§ 
The  arches  were  made  of  huge  stones,  fastened  together  with  chains  of  iron  and 
melted  lead.  Before  they  began  to  build  the  bridge,  they  turned  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  laid  its  channel  dry,  having  another  view  in  so  doing  besides  that  of  laying 
the  foundations  more  commodiously,  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain.  And  as  every  thing 
was  prepared  beforehand,  both  the  bridge  and  the  quays,  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, were  built  in  that  interval. 

III.      THE  LAKE,  DITCHES,  AND  CANALS  MADE  FOR  THE  DRAINING  OF  THE  RIVER. 

These  works,  objects  of  admiration  for  the  skilful  in  all  ages,  were  still  more  useful 
than  magnificent.  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  the  melting  of  the  snow  upon 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  causes  a  vast  increase  of  waters,  which  running  into  the 
Euphrates  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  makes  it  overflow  its  banks, 
and  occasions  such  another  inundation  as  the  Nile  does  in  Egypt.|| 

To  prevent  the  damage  w^hich  both  the  city  and  country  received  from  these  inun- 
dations, at  a  very  considerable  distance  above  the  town,  two  artificial  canals  were  cut, 
which  turned  the  course  of  these  waters  into  the  Tigris  before  they  reached  Babylon.il 
And  to  secure  the  country  yet  more  from  the  danger  of  inundations,  and  to  keep  the 

•  Isa.  xlv.  3.  t  Quint.  Curt.  1,  v.  c.  1.  }  Her.  1.  i.  c  180, 186.    Diod  I.  iL  p.  00. 

§  Diodorus  says  this  bridge  was  five  furlongs  in  length,  which  can  hardly  be  true,  since  the  Euptifat«8  wai  b« 
one  furlong  broad.— Strab.  1.  ivi.  p.  768.  ||  Sti-ab.  1  xvi.  n.  740.    Plin.  1.  v.  a.  2(V, 

H  Abrd.  ftp.  Eus.  Preeix  Evancs  i.  n. 
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river  within  its  channel,  tliey  raised  prodigious  artificial  banks  on  both  sides  the  river, 
built  Avith  brick,  cemented  with  bitumen,"  which  began  at  the  head  of  the  artificial 
canals,  and  extended  below  tlie  city.* 

To  facilitate  the  making  of  these  works,  it  w^as  necessary  to  turn  the  course  of  the 
river  another  way;  for  wliich  purpose,  to  the  west  of  Babylon,  was  dug  a  prodigious 
artificial  lake,  forty  miles  square,t  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  compass,  and  thirty-five 
feet  deep  according  to  Herodotus,  and  seventy-five  feet  according  to  Megasthenes. 
Into  this  lake  the  whole  river  was  turned  by  an  artificial  canal,  cut  from  the  west  side 
of  it,  till  the  whole  work  was  finished,  when  it  was  made  to  flow  in  its  former  chan- 
nel. But  that  tlie  Euphrates,  in  the  time  of  its  increase,  might  not  overflow  the  city 
through  the  gates  on  its  sides,  this  lake,  with  the  canal  from  the  river,  was  still  pre- 
served. The  water  received  into  the  lake  at  the  time  of  these  overflowings,  was  kept 
there  all  the  year,  as  in  a  common  reservoir,  for  the  benefit  of  the  coimtry,  to  be  let 
out  by  sluices  at  convenient  times  for  watering  the  lands  below  it.  The  lake,  there- 
fore, was  equally  useful  in  securing  the  country  from  inundations,  and  rendering  it 
fertile.  I  relate  the  wonders  of  Babylon  as  they  are  delivered  down  to  us  by  the 
ancients,  but  there  are  some  of  them  which  are  scarcely  to  be  comprehended  or 
believed,  of  which  number  is  the  lake  I  have  described.  I  mean  with  respect  to  its 
vast  extern. 

Berosus,  Megasthenes,  and  Abydenus,  quoted  by  Josephus  and  Eusebius  made 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  author  of  most  of  these  works;  but  Herodotus  ascribes  the 
bridge,  the  two  quays  of  the  river,  and  the  lake,  to  Nitocris,  the  daughter-in-law  of 
that  monarch.  Perhaps  Nitocris  might  only  finisli  what  her  father  left  imperfect  at 
his  death,  on  which  account  that  historian  might  give  her  the  honour  of  the  whole 
undertaking. 

IV.      THE  PALACES  AND  THE  HANGING  GARDENS. 

At  the  two  ends  of  the  bridges  were  two  palaces,  which  had  a  communication 
with  each  other  by  a  vault,  built  under  the  channel  of  the  river  at  the  time  of  its 
being  dry.if  The  old  palace,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  was  thirty 
furlongs,  or  three  miles  and  three  quarters,  in  compass;  near  which  stood  the  tem- 
ple of  Belus,  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak.  The  new  palace  which  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  tlie  river,  opposite  to  the  other,  was  sixty  furlongs,  or  seven  miles  and 
a  lialf,  in  compass.  It  was  surrounded  with  three  walls,  one  within  another, 
with  considerable  spaces  between  them.  These  walls,  as  also  those  of  the  other 
palace,  were  embellished  with  an  infinite  variety  of  sculptures,  representing  all  kinds 
of  animals  to  the  life.  Among  them  was  a  curious  hunting-piece,  in  which  Semira- 
mis,  on  horseback,  was  throwing  her  javelin  at  a  leopard,  and  her  husband  Ninus 
piercing  a  lion. 

In  this  last,  or  new  palace,  were  the  hanging  gardens,  so  celebrated  among  the 
Greeks.  They  contained  a  square  of  four  plethra,  that  is,  of  four  hundred  feet,  on 
every  side,  and  were  carried  aloft  into  the  air,  in  the  manner  of  several  large  terra- 
ces, one  above  another,  till  the  height  equalled  that  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  The 
ascent  was  from  terrace  to  terrace,  by  stairs  ten  feet  wide.  The  whole  pile  was  sus- 
tained by  vast  arches,  raised  upon  other  arches,  one  above  another,  and  strengthened 
by  a  wall  twenty-two  feet  thick,  surrounding  it  on  every  side.  On  the  top  of  the 
arches  were  first  laid  large  flat  stones,  sixteen  feet  long,  and  four  broad;  over  these 
was  a  layer  of  reeds,  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  bitiunen,  upon  which  were  two 
rows  of  bricks,  closely  cemented  together  with  plaister.  The  whole  was  covered 
with  thick  sheets  of  lead,  upon  which  lay  the  mould  of  the  garden.  And  all  this 
flooring  was  contrived  to  keep  the  moisture  of  the  mould  from  running  through  the 
arches.  The  mould,  or  eartii,  laid  here,  was  so  deep,  that  the  greatest  trees  might 
take  root  in  it;  and  with  such  the  terraces  were  covered,  as  well  as  with  all  other 
plants  and  flowers  that  were  proper  for  a  garden  of  pleasure.  In  the  upper  terrace 
there  was  an  engine,  or  kind  of  j)ump,  by  which  water  was  drawn  up  out  of  the  river, 
and  from  thence  the  whole  garden  was  watered.  In  the  spaces  between  the  several 
arches,  upon  which  this  whole  structure  rested,  were  large  and  magnificent  apart- 
ments, that  were  very  light,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  beautiful  prospect.§ 

•  Abyd.  ib.  Her.  I.  i.  c.  185. 
t  The  aatTk)r  followg  Ilerodotus,  who  makes  it  four  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  or  fifty-two  miles  square ; 
hat  I  ehooM  to  follow  Dean  Prideaux,  who  in  that  prefers  the  account  of  Megastlienes. 

\  Dio«l.  I.ii.  p.  96,87. 
f  Dlod.  p.  98,  OO,     Strabo,  I.  xri.  p.  738.    Quint.  Curt.  I.  v.  e.  1. 
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Amytis,  the  wife  of  Nubuchadiiezzar,  having  beeii  bred  in  Media,  (for  slie  was  ihe 
daughtor  of  As(yage.s,  th(3  king  of  tiiat  country,)  was  highly  pleased  with  the  moun- 
tains and  woody  ])arts  of  that  country.  And  as  she  desired  to  have  something  like 
it  in  Babylon,  Nobuchodonosor,  to  gratify  her,  caused  this  prodigious  edifice  to  be 
erected.*  Diodorus  gives  much  the  same^  account  of  the  matter,  but  without  naming 
the  persons. 

V.      THE    TEMPLE    OF    BELUS. 

Another  of  the  great  works  at  BabvUm  was  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  stood,  as 
I  Iiave  mentioned  already,  near  the  old  palace.f  It  was  most  remarkable  for  a  pro- 
digious tower  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  it.  At  the  foundation,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, it  was  a  square  of  a  furlono;  on  each  side,  that  is,  half  a  mile  in  the  whole  com- 
pass; and,  accordhig  to  Strabo,  it  was  also  a  furlong  in  height.  It  consisted  of  eight 
towers,  built  one  above  the  other;  and  because  it  decreased  gradually  to  the  top, 
Strabo  calls  the  whole  a  pyramid.  It  is  not  only  asserted,  but  proved,  that  this  tower 
far  exceeded  the  greatest  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  in  height.  Therefore  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  as  Bochartus  asserts,  that  this  is  the  very  same  tower  wMch 
was  built  there  at  the  confusion  of  languages,  and  the  rather,  because  it  is  attested 
by  several  profane  authors,  that  this  tower  was  entirely  built  of  bricks  and  bitumen, 
as  the  Scripture  says  the  tower  of  Babel  was.  The  ascent  to  the  top  was  by  stairs 
round  the  outside  oi'it;  that  is,  perhaps,  there  was  an  easy  sloping  ascent  in  the  side 
of  the  outer  wall,  which  turning  by  very  slow  degrees  in  a  spiral  line  eight  times 
round  tlie  tower  from  the  bottonT  to  the  top,  had  the  same  appearance  as  if  there  had 
been  eight  towers  placed  upon  one  another.  In  these  difterent  stories  were  many 
large  rooms,  with  arched  roofs  supported  by  pillars.  Ov^er  the  whole,  on  the  top  of 
the  tower,  was  an  observatory,  by  means  of  which  the  Babylonians  became  more 
expert  in  astronomy  than  all  other  nations,  and  made  in  a  short  time  the  great  pro- 
gress in  it  ascribed  to  them  in  history.^ 

But  the  chief  use  to  which  this  tower  was  designed,  was  tlie  worship  of  the  god 
Belus,  or  Baal,  as  also  that  of  several  other  deities:  for  which  reason  there^  was  a 
multitude  of  chapels  in  the  different  parts  of  the  tower.  The  riches  of  this  tem- 
ple in  statues,  tables,  censers,  cups,  and  other  sacred  vessels,  all  of  massy  gold, 
were  immense.  Among  other  images,  there  was  one  of  forty  feet  high,  which 
weighed  a  thousand  Babylonish  talents.  The  Babylonish  talent,  according  to  Pol- 
lux, in  his  Onomasticon,  contained  seven  thousand  Attic  drachmas,  and  conse- 
quently was  a  sixth  part  more  than  the  Attic  talent,  which  contains  but  six  thousand 
drachmas. 

According  to  the  calculation  which  Diodorus  makes  of  the  riches  contained  in  this 
temple,  the  sum  total  amounts  to  six  thousand  three  hundred  Babylonish  talents  of 
gold. 

The  sixth  part  of  six  thousand  three  hundred,  is  one  thousand  and  fifty;  conse- 
quently, six  thousand  three  hundred  Babylonish  talents  of  gold,  are  equivalent  to 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  Attic  talents  of  gold. 

Now,  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  Attic  talents  of  silver,  are  worth  up- 
wards of  two  millions  and  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  proportion 
between  gold  and  silver  among  the  ancients,  we  reckon  as  ten  to  one;  therefore,  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  Attic  talents  of  gold  amount  to  above  one-and- 
twenty  millions  sterling.§ 

This  temple  stood  till  the  time  of  Xerxes;  but  he  on  his  return  from  his  Grecian 
expedition^  demolished  it  entirely,  after  having  first  plundered  it  of  all  its  immense 
riches.  Alexander,  on  his  return  to  Babylon  from  the  Indian  expedition,  purposed 
to  have  rebuilt  it;  and,  in  order  thereto,  set  ten  thousand  men  to  work,  to  rid  the 
place  of  its  rubbish;  but  after  they  had  laboured  herein  two  months,  Alexander  died, 
and  that  put  an  end  to  the  undertaking.|| 

Such  were  the  chief  works  which  rendered  Babylon  so  famous.  Some  of  them 
are  ascribed  by  profane  authors  to  Semiramis,  to  whose  history  it  is  now  time  to 
return. 

When  she  had  finished  all  these  great  undertakings,  she  thought  proper  to  make  a 
tour  through  the  several  parts  of  her  empire;  and,  wherever  she  came,  left  monu- 

*  Beros.  ap.  Jos.  con.  App.  1.  i.  c.  6.  f  Herod.  1.  i.  c  181.    Diod.  I.  U.  p.  08:    S Wfto,  L xvi. p.  738. 

tpLl.part.I.l.i.c.9.  .       ,     .-  §  g93,240,000. 

II  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  183.    Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  738.    Aman.  1.  vii.  p.  -WO 
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ments  of  her  macmificence,  by  many  noble  structures  which  she  erected,  either  for 
the  convenience  or  ornament  of  her  cities;  she  applied  herself  particularly  to  have 
water  brought  by  aqueducts  to  such  places  as  wanted  it,  and  to  make  the  highway 
easv,  bv  cuttino-'throuo-h  mountains,  and  filling  up  valleys.  In  the  time  of  Diodorus, 
there  were  still  monuments  to  be  seen  in  many  places,  with  her  name  inscribed  upon 
them.* 

The  authority  tliis  queen  had  over  her  people  seems  very  extraordinary,  since  we 
find  her  presence  alone  capable  of  appeasing  a  sedition.f  One  day,  as  she  was  dres- 
sing herself^,  word  was  brought  her  of  a  tumult  in  the  city.  Whereupon  she  went 
ouf  immediately,  with  her  head  half  dressed,  and  did  not  return  till  the  disturbance 
was  entirely  appeased.  A  statue  w^as  erected  in  remembrance  of  this  action,  repre- 
senting heV  in  that  very  condition  and  undress,  which  had  not  hindered  her  from 
ikying  to  her  duty. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  vast  extent  of  dominions  left  her  by  her  husband,  she  en- 
larged them  by  the  conquest  of  a  great  part  of  ^Ethiopia.  While  she  was  in  that 
country,  she  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  inquire  of 
the  oracle  how  long  she  had  to  live.  According  to  Diodorus,  the  answer  she  received 
was,  that  she  should  not  die  till  her  son  Ninyas  conspired  against  her;  and  that  after 
her  death,  one  part  of  Asia  would  pay  her  divine  honours. 

Her  greatest  and  last  expedition  was  against  India.  On  this  occasion  she  raised 
an  iimumerable  army  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  her  empire,  and  appointed  Bactra 
for  the  rendezvous.  As  the  strength  of  the  Indians  consisted  chiefly  in  their  great 
number  of  elephants,  this  arttul  queen  had  a  multitude  of  camels  accoutred  in  the 
form  of  elephants,  in  hopes  of  deceiving  the  enemy.  It  is  said  that  Perseus  long  af- 
ter used  the  same  stratagem  against  the  Romans,  but  neither  of  them  succeeded  in 
this  design.  The  Indian  king,  having  notice  of  her  approach,  sent  ambassadors  to 
ask  her  who  she  was,  and  with  w^hat  right,  having  never  received  any  injury  from 
him,  she  came  wantonly  to  attack  his  dominions;  adding,  that  her  boldness  should  soon 
meet  with  the  punishment  it  deserved.  Tell  your  master,  replied  the  queen,  that  in 
a  litde  time  I  myself  will  let  him  know  who  I  am.  She  advanced  immediately  to- 
wards the  riverf  from  which  the  country  takes  its  name;  and  having  prepared  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  boats,  she  attempted  to  pass  it  with  her  army.  Their  passage  was 
a  long  time  disputed,  but  after  a  bloody  battle,  she  put  her  enemies  to  flight.  More 
than  a  thousand  of  their  boats  were  sunk,  and  above  a  hundred  thousand  of  their 
men  taken  prisoners.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  she  advanced  directly  into  the 
country,  leaving  sixty  thousand  men  behind  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  which  she 
had  built  over  the  river.  This  was  just  what  the  king  desired,  who  fled  on  purpose 
to  bring  lier  to  an  engagement  in  the  heart  of  his  country.  As  soon  as  he  thought 
her  far  enough  advanced,  he  faced  about,  and  a  second  engagement  ensued,  more 
bloody  than  tfie  first.  The  disguised  camels  could  not  long  sustain  tlie  shock  of  the 
elephants,  which  routed  her  army,  crushing  whatever  came  in  their  way.  Semiramis 
did  all  that  could  be  done  to  rally  and  encourage  her  troops,  but  in  vain.  The  king, 
perceiving  her  engaged  in  the  fight,  advanced  "towards  her,  and  wounded  her  in  two 
places,  but  not  mortally.  The  swiftness  of  her  horse  soon  carried  her  beyond  the 
reach  of  her  enemies.  As  her  men  crowded  to  the  bridge,  to  repass  the  river,  great 
numbers  of  them  perished,  through  the  disorder  and  confusion  unavoidable  on  such 
occasions.  When  those  that  could  save  themselves  were  safely  over,  she  destroyed 
the  bridge,  and  by  that  means  stopped  the  enemy,  and  the  king  likewise,  in  obedi- 
ence to  an  oracle,  had  given  orders  to  his  troops  not  to  pass  the  river,  nor  pursue 
Semiramis  any  farther.  The  queen,  having  made  en  exchange  of  prisoners  at  Bac- 
tra, returned  to  her  own  dominions  with  scarcely  one  third  of  her  army,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Ctasias,  consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  fifty  thousand  horse, 
besides  the  camels  and  chariots  armed  for  war,  of  which  she  had  a  very  considerable 
number.  She,  and  xVlexander  after  her,  were  the  only  persons  that  ever  ventured  to 
carry  the  war  beyonci  the  river  Indus. 

I  must  own  I  am  somewhat  puz/Jed  with  a  difficulty  which  may  be  raised  against 
the  extraordinary  things  related  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  as  they  do  not  seem  to 
agree  with  the  times  so  near  the  deluge;  such  vast  armies,  I  mean,  such  a  numerous 
cavalry,  so  many  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  and  such  immense  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver,  all  which  seem  to  be  of  a  later  date.    The  same  thing  may  likewise  be 

*  Diod.  1.  ij.  p.    00-103.  t  Val.  Max.  lib,  ix.  c.  3.  x  Indus. 
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said  of  the  mfignificence  of  the  buildings  ascribed  to  them  It  is  probable  the  Greek 
historians,  who^came  so  many  ages  afterwards,  deceived  by  the  similarity  of  names, 
through  their  ignorance  in  chronology,  and  the  resemblance  of  one  event  to  another, 
may  have  ascribed  to  more  ancient  princes,  such  acts  as  belonged  to  those  of  a  later 
date;  or  may  have  attributed  a  number  of  exploits  and  enterprises  to  one,  which 
ouffht  to  be  divided  among  a  series  of  them,  succeeding  one  another. 

Semiramis,  some  time  after  her  return,  discovered  that  her  son  was  plotting 
against  her,  and  one  of  her  ]>rincipal  officers  had  ofiered  him  assistance.  She  then 
called  to  mind  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  belicvhig  that  her  end  approached, 
Avithout  inflicting  any  punishment  on  the  officer,  who  was  taken  into  custody,  she 
voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne,  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of  her  son,  and 
withdrew  from  the  sight  of  men,  hoping  speedily  to  have  divine  honours  paid  to  her, 
according  to  the  promise  of  the  oracle.  And  indeed  we  are  told  she  was  worshipped 
by  the  Assyrians  undei-  the  form  of  a  dove.  She  lived  sixty-two  years,  of  which  she 
reigned  forty-two. 

There  are  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  two  learned  disser- 
tations upon  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  particularly  on  the  reign  and  actions  of  Sem- 
iramis.* 

What  Justinf  says  of  Semiramis,  namely,  that  after  her  husband's  decease,  not 
daring  either  to  commit  the  government  to  her  son,  who  was  then  too  young,  or 
openly  to  take  it  upon  herself,  she  governed  under  the  name  and  authority  of  Ninyas; 
and  that,  after  having  reigned  in  that  manner  more  than  forty  years,  falling  passion- 
ately in  love  with  her  ow^n  son,  she  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  a  criminal  compli- 
ance, and  was  slain  by  him;  all  tliis  is  so  void  of  every  appearance  of  truth,  that  to 
undertake  to  confute  it,  Avould  be  but  losing  time.  It  must,  however,  be  owned,  that 
almost  all  the  authors  who  have  spoken  of  Semiramis,  give  us  but  a  disadvantageous 
idea  of  her  chastity. 

I  do  not  know  but  the  glorious  reign  of  this  queen,  might  partly  induce  Plato+  to 
maintain  in  his  commonwealth,  that  woman,  as  well  as  men,  should  be  admitted  into 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  the  conducting  of  armies,  and  the  government  of 
states;  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  ought  to  be  trained  up  in  the  same  exercises 
as  men,  as  well  for  the  forming  of  the  body  as  the  mind.  Nor  does  he  so  much  as 
except  those  exercises,  wherein  it  was  custom.ary  to  fight  perfectly  naked,  alleo-ino-, 
that  the  virtue  of  the  sex  would  be  a  sufficient  covering  for  them.§ 

It  is  just  matter  of  astonishment  to  find  a  philosopher  so  judicious  in  other  respects, 
openly  combating  the  most  common  and  most  natural  maxims  of  modesty  and  de- 
cency, which  virtues  are  the  principal  ornament  of  the  sex,  and  insisting  so  strono«ly 
upon  a  principle,  sufficiently  confuted  by  the  constant  practice  of  all  ages,  and  of  al- 
most all  nations  in  the  world. 

Aristotle,  wiser  in  this  than  his  master,  Plato,  without  doing  the  least  injustice  to 
the  real  merit  and  essential  qualities  of  the  sex,  has  with  great  judgment  marked 
out  the  different  ends  to  which  man  and  woman  are  ordained,  from  the  different  qual- 
ities of  body  and  mind  wherewnth  they  are  endowed  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  \yho 
has  given  the  one  strengtfi  of  body,  and  intrepidity  of  mind,  to  enable  him  to  undero'o 
the  greatest  hardships,  and  face  the  most  imminent  dangers;  while  the  other,  on  the 
contrary,  is  of  a  weak  and  delicate  constitution,  accompanied  with  a  natural  softness 
and  modest  ^timidity,  which  render  her  more  fit  for  a  sedentary  life,  and  dispose  her 
to  keep  within  the  precincts  of  the  house,  to  employ  herself  in  a  prudent  and  indus- 
trious economy.  1 1 

Xenophon  is  of  the  same  opinion  witli  Aristotle,  and  in  order  to  set  off  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  wife,  who  confines  herself  within  her  house,  agreeably  compares  her  to 
the  mother-bee,  commonly  called  the  queen  of  the  bees,  who  alone  governs  and  has 
the  superintendence  of  the  whole  hive;  who  distributes  all  their  employments,  encour- 
ages their  industry,  presides  over  the  building  of  their  little  cells,  takes  care  of  the 
nourishment  and  subsistence  of  her  numerous  family;  regulates  the  quantity  of  honey 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  at  fixed  and  proper  Reasons  sends  abroad  the  new 
swarms  in  colonies  to  relieve  and  discharge  the  hive  of  its  superfluous  inhabitants. 
He  remarks,  with  Aristotle,  the  difference  of  constitution  and  incliuations,  designedly 
given  by  the  Author  of  Nature  to  man  and  woman,  to  point  out  to  each  oT  them 
their  proper  and  respective  offices  and  functions.TI 

*  Vol. III.  p.  313,  &:c.       ^  t  Lib.  i.  c.  2.  t  Lib.  v.  de  Rep.  p.  45t-457. 

§  B.7ni7ri^  Mg2T>iw  Mv-vi  «/-<»T»coK  x/*<ft  s<r(rovT»i,     II  De  Cura.Rei  Fam.  L  i.  c.  3.      \  De  Administr.  Dom.  p.  839, 
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Tliis  allotment  far  from  deoradiiio-  or  lessening  the  woman,  is  really  for  her  advan- 
tage and  honour,  in  confiding  to  her  a  kind  of  domestic  empire  and  government,  ad- 
ministered only  by  gentleness,  reason,  equity,  and  good  nature;  and  in  giving  her 
frequent  occasions  to  t^xert  the  most  valuable  and  excellent  qualities  under  the  inestim- 
able veil  of  modesty  and  submission.  For  it  must  ingenuously  be  owned,  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  conditions,  there  have  been  women  who  by  a  real  and  solid  merit, 
have  dislincTuished  themselves  above  their  sex;  as  there  have  been  innumerable  in- 
stances of  men;  who  by  their  defects  have  dishonoured  theirs.  But  these  are  only 
particular  cases,  which  Ibrm  no  rule,  and  which  ought  not  to  prevail  against  an  estab- 
lishment founded  in  nature,  and  prescribed  by  the  Creator  himself 

NiNYAS.  This  prince  was  in  no  respect  like  those  from  whom  he  descended,  and  to 
whose  throne  he  succeeded.  Wholly  intent  upon  his  pleasures,  he  kept  himself  shut 
up  in  his  palace,  and  seldom  showed  himself  to  his  people.  To  keep  them  in  their 
duty,  he  had  always  at  Nineveh  a  certain  number  of  regular  troops,  furnished  every 
year  from  the  several  provinces  of  his  empire,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  they 
were  succeeded  by  the  like  number  of  other  troops  on  the  same  conditions;  the  king 
placing  a  commander  at  the  head  of  them,  on  vdiose  fidelity  he  could  depend.  He 
made  use  of  this  mehod,  that  the  officers  might  not  have  time  to  gain  the  affection 
of  the  soldiers,  and  so  form  any  conspiracies  against  him.* 

His  successors  for  thirty  generations  followed  his  example,  and  even  exceeded  him 
in  imlolence.     Their  history  is  absolutely  unknown,  no  vestige  of  it  remaining. 

In  Abraham's  time,  the  Scripture  speaks  of  Amraphael,  king  of  Sennaar,  the  coun- 
try where  Babylon  was  situated,  Avho,  with  two  other  princes,  followed  Chedorlao- 
mer,  king  of  the  Elamites,  whose  tributary  he  probably  was,  in  the  war  carried  on  by 
the  latter  against  five  kings  of  the  land  of  Canaan.f 

It  was  under  the  government  of  these  inactive  princes,    that  Sesostris,  king  of 
Egvjot,  extended  hj«  conquests  so  far  in  the  East.     But  as  his  power  was  of  short  du- 
ration, and  not  supported  by  his  successors,  the  Assyrian  empire  soon  returned  to  its. 
former  state.]: 

Plato  a  curious  observer  of  antiquities,  makes  the  kingdom  of  Troy,  in  the  time  of 
Priam,  dependent  on  the  Assyrian  empire.  Ctesias  says,  that  Teutamus,  the  twenti- 
eth king  after  Ninyas,  sent  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Tro- 
jans, under  the  conduct  of  Memnon,  the  son  of  Tithoims,  at  the  time^when  the  As- 
syrian empire  had  subsisted  above  a  thousand  years;  which  agrees  exactly  with  the 
time  wherein  I  have  placed  the  foundation  of  that  empire.§  But  the  silence  of  Ho- 
mer concerning  so  mighty  a  people,  and  which  must  necessarily  have  been  well 
known,  renders  this  fact  exceedingly  doubtful.  And  it  must  be  owned,  that  what- 
ever relates  to  the  times  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Assyrians  is  attended  with 
great  difficulties,  into  which  my  plan  does  not  permit  me  to  enter. 

PuL.  The  Scripture  informs  us  that  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  being  come  into  the  land 
of  Israel,  had  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  given  him  by  Menahem,  king  of  the  ten 
tribes,  to  engage  him  to  lend  him  assistance,  and  secure  him  on  his.throne.|| 

This  Pul  is  supposed  to  be  the  king  of  Nineveh,  who  repented,  with  all  his  people  at 
the  preaching  of"  Jonah. 

He  is  also  thought  to  be  the  father  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of  the  Assyrians 
■called,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  eastern  nations,  Sardan-pul;  that  is  to  say 
Sardan  the  son  of  Pul. 

Sardanapalus.*^  This  prince  surpassed  all  his  'predecessors  in  effeminacy,  luxury, 
and  cowardice.  He  never  went  out  of  his  palace,  but  spent  all  of  his  time  among 
a  company  of  women,  dressed  and  painted  like  them,  and  employed  like  them  at  the 
distaf}.  He  placed  alibis  happiness  and  glory  in  the  possessions  of  immense  treasures, 
in  feasting  and  rioting,  and  indulging  himself  in  all  the  most  infamous  and  criminal 
pleasures.  He  ordered  two  verses  to  be  put  upon  his  tomb  when  he  died,  which  im- 
ported, that  he  carried  away  with  him  all  that  he  had  eaten,  all  the  pleasures  he  had 
enjoyed,  but  left  all  the  rest  behind  him. 

Haec  habco  quse  edi  quaeque  exsaturata  libido 
Hauait:  at  ilia  jaceot  raulta  ct  prajclara  relicta.** 

An  epitaph  says  Aristotle,  fit  for  a  hog. 

*Diod.I.ii.p.  103.  t  A.M.  2092.    Ant.  J.  C.  1912.  tA.  M.  2513.     Ant.  J.  C.  1491. 

JA.M.?820.     Ant.  J.  C.  1184.     De  Lep.  1.  iii.  p.  685. 
II  A.M.  3233.     Ant.  J.  C.  771.    2  Kings  xv.  19. 
^Diod,  l.ii.  p.  109— 115.    Ath.  1.  xii.  p.  529,  530.    Just.  1.  i.  c  3, 
**  KjTu'  £%w    "ott'   cpotyov,    xMi    l^uSf  ira,  x.ai    yKsx'    t^curo^    Ttg^v^   t-ra.'Jov.  ra   lii  ttoKKv.  jcai    oXGi*  TrxvToi 
f^iKiiTrrxu    Quid  aliud,|inquit  Aristoteles,  in  bovis,  non  in  regissepulchro.inscriberes?  Hiec  habere  »e  mortuuiu 
dicit,  qu»  ne  Tivis  quidem  diutius  baliebat,  quanifi-uebatur.— Cic.  Tusc.  Qustst.  lib.  v.  n.  101. 
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Arbaces  governor  of  Media,  having  found  means  to  get  into  the  palace^  and  with 
Ills  own  eyes  to  see  Sardanapakis  in  the  midst  of  an  infamous  seraglio,  enraged  at 
such  a  scene,  and  not  able  to  endure  that  so  many  brave  men  should  be  subject  to  a 
prince  more  soft  and  effeminate  than  the  women  themselves,  immediately  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  him.  Belesis  governor  of  Babylon,  and  several  others,  entered 
into  it.  On  the  first  rumour  of  this  revolt,  the  king  hid  himself  in  the  inmost  part  of 
his  palace.  Being  obliged  afterwards  to  take  the  field  with  some  forces  whicfi  he  had 
assembled,  he  was  overcome  and  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Nineveh;  wherein  he  shut 
ll^Tiself  in  hopes  the  rebels  would  never  be  able  to  take  a  city  so  well  fortified,  and 
stored  with  provisions  for  a  considerable  time:  the  siege  proved  indeed  of  very  great 
length.  It  had  been  declared  by  an  ancient  oracle,  that  Nineveh  could  never  be  taken, 
unless  the  river  became  an  enemy  to  the  city.  ^  These  words  buoyed  up  Sardanapalus, 
because  he  looked  upon  the  thing  as  impossible.  But  when  he  saw  that  the  Tigris  by 
a  violent  inundation,  had  thrown  down  twenty  stadia*  of  the  city  wall,  and  by  that 
means  opened  a  passasie  to  the  enemy,  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  and 
thought  himself  lost.  He  resolved,  however  to  die  in  such  a  manner,  as,  according  to 
his  opinion,  should  cover  the  infamy  of  his  scandalous  and  effeminate  life.  He  ordered  a 
pile  of  wood  to  be  made  in  his  palace,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  burnt  himself,  his  eu- 
nuchs, his  women,  and  his  treasures.!  Athenseus  makes  these  treasures  amount  to  a 
thousand  myriads  of  talents  of  gold,!  ^^"d  ten  times  as  many  talentti  of  silver,  which 
without  reckoning  any  thing  else,  is  a  sum  that  exceeds  all  credibility.  A  myriad 
contains  ten  thousand;  and  one  single  myriad  of  talents  of  silver  is  worth  thirty  mil- 
Hons  of  French  money,  or  about  six  millions  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 
A  man  is  lost  if  he  attempts  to  sum  up  the  whole  value;  which  induces  me  to  believe 
that  Athenseus  must  have  very  much  exaggerated  in  his  computation;  we  may,  how- 
ever, be  assured  from  his  account  that  the  treasures  were  immensely  great. 

Plutarch,  in  his  second  treatise,  dedicated  to  the  praise  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
wherein  he  examines  in  what  the  true  greatness  of  princes  consists,  after  havmg 
shown  that  it  can  arise  from  nothing  but  their  own  personal  merit,  confirms  it  by  two 
different  examples,  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Assyrians.§  Semiramis  and  Sarda- 
napalus, says  he,  both  governed  the  same  kingdom;  both  had  the  same  people,  the 
same  extent  of  country,  the  same  revenues,  the  same  forces  and  number  of  troops; 
but  they  had  not  the  same  dispositions,  nor  the  same  views.  Semiramis  raising  her- 
self above  her  sex,  built  magnificent  cities,  equipped  fleets,  armed  legions,  subdued 
neighbouring  nations,  penetrated  into  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  and  carried  her  victorious 
arms  to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  spreading  consternation  and  terror  every  where; 
whereas  Sardanapalus,  as  if  he  had  entirely  renounced  his  sex,  spent  all  his  time  in 
the  heart  of  his  palace,  perpetually  surrounded  with  a  company  of  women,  whose  ha- 
bit, and  even  manners  he  had  taken,  applying  himself  with  them  to  the  spindle  and 
the  distafi',  neither  understanding  nor  doing  any  thing  else  than  spinnino;,  eating,  and 
drhiking,  and  revelling  in  all  manner  of  infamous  pleasure.  Accordiiigly,  a  statue 
was  erected  to  liim  after  his  death,  which  represented  him  in  the  posture  of  a  dancer^ 
with  an  inscription  upon  it,  in  which  he  addressed  himself  to  the  spectator  in  these 
words:  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry;  every  thing  else  is  nothing.\\  An  inscription  very 
suitable  to  the  epitaph  he  himself  had  ordered  to  be  put  upon  his  monument. 

Plutarch  in  this  place  judges  of  Semiramis,  as  almost  all  the  prophane  historians 
do  of  the  glory  of  conquerors.  But  to  judge  correctly,  it  would  be  proper  lor  us  ta 
ask,  was  the  unbounded  ambition  of  that  queen  much  less  culpable  than  the  dissolute 
effeminacy  of  Sardanapalus?  which  of  the  two  vices  was  most  injurious  to  mankind,'* 

We  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  Assyrian  empire  should  fall  under  such  a  prince; 
but  undoubtedly  it  was  not  till  after  having  passed  through  various  augmentations, 
diminutions,  and  revolutions,  common  to  all  states,  even  to  the  greatest,  dmino-  the 
course  of  several  ages.     This  empire  had  subsisted  about  1450  years. 

Of  the  ruins  of  this  vast  empire,  w^cre  formed  three  considerable  kinn;doms;  that  of 
tlie  Medes,  which  Arbaces,  the  principal  head  of  the  conspiracy,  restored  to  its  liberty; 
that  of  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon,  which  was  given  to  Belesis,  governor  of  that  city; 
and  that  of  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh,  whose  first  king  took  the  name  of  Ninus  the 
Younger. 

In  order  to  understand  the  history  of  the  second  Assyrian  empire,  which  is  very  ob- 
scure, and  of  which  httle  is  said  by  historians,  it  is  proper,  and  even  absolutely  neces- 

*  Two  miles  and  a  half.  t  A.  M.3257.     Ant.  J.  Ci  747.  j  About  ^6.216,000, 000. 
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sarv  to  compare  what  is  said  of  it  by  prophane  authors  with  what  we  find  in  the  Ho- 
ly Scripture;  that  by  the  help  of  that  double  li^ht  we  may  have  the  clearer  idea  of  the 
two  enipires'  of  Nineveh  ami  Babylon,  which  tor  some  time  were  separate  and  distinct, 
but  afterwards  united  and  conlbunded  together.  I  shall  first  treat  of  the  second  As- 
syrian empire,  and  then  return  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SECOND  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE,  KOTII  OF  NINEVEH  AND 

BADYLON. 

This  second  Assyrian  empire  continued  two  hundred  and  ten  years,  reckoning  to 
tlie  year  in  which  Cvrus,  who  was  become  absolute  master  of  the  East,  by  the  death 
of  his  lather  Cambv'ses,  and  his  lather-in-law  Cyaxares,  published  the  famous  edict 
Avhereby  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  into  their  own  country,  after  a  captivity 
of  seventy  years  at  Babylon. 

KINGS    OF    BABYLON. 

Belesis.  He  is  the  same  as  Nabonassar,  from  whose  reign  began  the  famous  as- 
tronomical epochs  at  Babylon,  called  from  his  name  the  era  of  Nabonassar.  In  the 
holy  Scripture  he  is  called  Baladan.  He  reigned  but  twelve  years,  and  was  succeed- 
ed bv  his  son.* 

JNlERODACH-BALADAN.t  Tliis  is  tlic  priuce  who  sent  ambassadors  to  king  Heze- 
kiah,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  recovery  of  his  health,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after. At^ter  him  there  reigned  several  o'ther  kings  at  Babylon,  with  w^hose  story  we 
are  entirely  unacquainted.^    I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  kings  of  Nineveh. 

KINGS    OF    NINEVEH. 

TiGLATH-PiLESER.§  This  is  the  name  given  by  the  holy  Scripture  to  the  king 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  that  reigned  at  Nineveh,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  Assyrian  empire.  He  is  called  Thilgamus  by  ^lian.  He  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  name  of  Ninus  the  Younger,  in  order  to  honor  and  distinguish  his  reign  by 
the  name  of  so  ancient  and  illustrious  a  prince. 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  whose  mcorrigible  impiety  could  not  be  reclaimed,  either  by 
the  divine  favours  or  chastisements,  finding  himself  attacked  at  once  by  the  kings  of 
Svria  and  Israel,  robbed  the  temple  of  part  of  its  gold  and  silver,  and  sent  it  to  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  to  purchase  his  friendship  and  assistance;  promising  him,  besides,  to  become 
his  vassal,  and  to  pay  him  tribute.  The  king  of  Assyria,  finding  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity of  adding  Syria  and  Palestine  to  his  empire,  readily  accepted  the  proposal. 
Advancmg  that  way  with  a  numerous  army,  he  beatRezin,  took  Damascus,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  erected  there  by  the  Syrians,  as  God  had  foretold  by  his  pro- 
phets Isaiah  and  Amos.||  From  thence  he  marched  against  Facaea,  and  took  all  that 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  beyond  Jordan^  or  in  Galilee.  But  he  made  Ahaz 
])av  verv  dear  for  his  protection,  still  exacting  of  him  such  exorbitant  sums  of  money, 
that  forthe  payment  of  them  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  exhaust  his  own  treasures, 
but  to  take  all  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  temple.  Thus  this  alliance  served  only 
to  drain  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  to  bring  into  its  neighbourhood  the  powerful  kings 
of  Nineveh,  who  became  so  many  mstruments  afterwards  in  the  hand  of  God  for  the 
chastisement  of  Iiis  peoj)le. 

Salm ANASAR.^  Sal)acus,  the  Ethiopian,  whom  the  Scripture  calls  So,  having  made 
Inmself  master  of  Egypt,  Hosea,  king  of  Samaria,  entered  hito  an  alliance  with  him, 
hoping  by  that  means  to  shake  off  the  Assyrian  yoke.  To  this  end,  he  withdrew 
from  liis  dependence  upon  Salmanasar,  refusing  to  pay  him  any  farther  tribute,  or 
make  him  the  usual  j^resents. 

Salmanasar,  to  punish  him  for  his  presumption,  marched  against  him  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  and  alter  liaving  subdued  all  tlie  plain  country,  shut  him  up  in  Samaria, 
where  he  kept  him  closely  besieged  for  three  years;  at  the  end  of  which  he  took  the 
city,  loaded  Hosea  with  chains,  and  threw  him  into  prison  for  the  rest  of  his  days; 

•A.M.  3257.    AntJ.  C.747.    2  Kingt,  xx.  12.  t  Ibid.  J  Can.  Ptol. 

{A.M.3257.    AnU  J.C.?"!?.    Lib.  xii.  Hist.  Anim.  c.  21.    Castor,  apud.  Euseb.  Chron-i).  49.    2King9,»Ti; 
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carried  away  tlie  people  captive,  and  planted  them  in  Halali  and  Habor,  cities  of  the 
Medes.  And  thus  was  the  kintrdom  of  Israel,  or  of  the  tea  tribes,  destroyed,  as  God 
had  often  threatened  by  his  prophets.  This  kingdom  from  tlie  time  of  its  separation 
from  that  of  Jiulah,  lasted  abonttwo  hundred  and  fifty  j'^ears. 

ItAvas  at  this  time  thatTohit,  witli  Anna  his  wife,  and  his  son  Tobias,  was  carried 
captive  into  Assyria,  where  he  became  one  of  the  principal  officers  to  king  Salmana- 
sar.* 

Sahnanasar  died,  after  having  reigned  fourteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

SENNACHERiB.t  He  is  also  callecl  Sargon  in  Scripture.  As  soon  as  this  prince  was 
settled  on  the  throne,  he  renewed  the  demand  of  the  tribute  exacted  by  his  father  from 
Hezekiah.  Upon  his  refusal,  he  declared  war  against  him,  and  entered  into  Judea 
with  a  mighty  army.  Hezekiah,  grieved  to  see  his  kingdom  pillaged,  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  him,  to  desire  peace  upon  any  terms  he  would  prescribe.  Sennacherib,  seem- 
ingly pacified,  entered  into  treaty  with  him;  and  demanded  a  very  great  sum  of  o-old 
and  silver.  The  holy  king  exhausted  both  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  his  own 
coffers,  to  pay  it.  The  Assyrian,  regarding  neither  ttie  sanction  of  oaths  or  treaties, 
still  continued  the  war,  and  pushed  on  his  conquests  more  vigorously  than  ever. 
Nothing  was  able  to  withstand  his  power;  and  of  all  the  strong  places  of  Judah,  none 
remained  untaken  but  Jerusalem,  which  was  however  reduced  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity. At  this  very  juncture;,  Sennacherib  was  informed  that  Tirhakah,  king  of 
Ethiopia,  who  had  joined  forces  Avith  the  king  of  Egypt,  was  coming  up  to  succour 
the  besieged  city.  Noav,  it  Avas  contrary  to  the  express  command  of  God,  as  well  as 
the  remonstrances  of  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah,  that  the  chief  rulers  at  Jerusalem  Ha'd 
required  any  foreign  assistance.  The  Assyrian  prince  marched  immediately  to  meet 
the  approaching  enemy,  after  having  v/ritten  a  letter  to  Hezekiah,  full  of  blasphemy 
against  the  God  of  Israel,  Avhom  he  insolently  boasted  he  Avould  speedily  vanquish,  as 
he  had  done  all  the  gods  of  the  other  nations  round  about  him.  In  short,  he  discom- 
fited the  Egyptians,  and  pursued  them  even  into  their  OAvn  country,  which  he  ravag- 
ed, and  returned  laden  Avith  spoil.t 

It  Avas  probably  during  Sennacherib's  absence,  Avhich  was  pretty  long,  or  at  least 
some  little  time  before,  that  Hezekiah  fell  sick,  and  Avas  ciired  in  a  miraculous  man- 
ner; and  that,  as  a  sign  of  God's  fulfilling  the  promise  he  had  made  him  of  curing 
him  so  perfectly,  that  Avithm  three  days  he  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  temple,  the 
shadow  of  the  sun  Avent  ten  degrees  backwards  upon  the  dial  of  the  palace.  Mero- 
dach-Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  being  informed  of  the  miraculous  cure  of  king  Heze- 
kiah, sent  ambassadors  to  him  with  letters  and  presents,  to  congratulate  him  on  that 
occasion,  and  to  acquaint  themseh^es  with  the  miracle  that  had  happened  upon  earth 
at  this  juncture,  Avith  respect  to  the  sun's  retrogradation  ten  degrees.  Hezekiah  was 
extremely  sensible  of  the  honour  done  him  by  t;hat  prince,  and  very  forward  to  shoAV 
his  ambassadors  the  riches  and  treasures  he  possessed,  and  to  let  them  see  all  the 
magnificence  of  his  palace.§  Humanly  speakhig,  there  v/as  nothing  in  this  proceed- 
ing but  Avhat  Avas  allowable  and  commendable:  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme  Judge, 
Avhich  are  infinitely  more  piercing  and  discriminating  than  ours,  this  action  discover- 
ed a  lurking  pride,  and  secret  vanity,  with  which  his  righteousness  Avas  oflended. 
Accordingly,  he  instantly  informed  the  king,  by  his  prophet  Isaiali,  that  the  riches 
and  treasures  he  had  been  shoAving  to  those  ambassadors  Avith  so  much  ostentation, 
should  one  day  be  transported  to  Babylon,  and  that  his  children  should  be  carried 
thither,  to  become  servants  in  the  palace  of  thai  monarch.  This  was  then  utterly 
improbable;  for  Babylon,  at  the  time  AA^e  are  speaking  of,  Avas  in  friendship  and  alli- 
ance Avith  Jerusalem,  as  appears  by  her  having  sent  ambassadors  thither;  nor  did  Je- 
rusalem then  seem  to  have  any  thing  to  fear  but  from  Nineveh,  whose  power  was  at 
that  time  f()rmidable,  and  had  entirely  declared  against  her.  But  the  fortune  of  those 
two  cities  Avas  to  change,  and  the  Avord  of  God  Avas  literally  accomplished. 

But  to  return  to  Sennacherib:  after  he  had  ravaged  Egypt,  and  taken  a  vast  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  he  came  back  with  his  victorious  army,  encamped  before  Jenisalem, 
and  again  besieged  it.  The  city  seemed  to  be  inevitably  lost;  it  was  without  resource, 
and  without  hope  from  the  hands  of  men,  but  had  a  poAverful  Protector  in  lieayen, 
whose  jealous  ears  had  heard  the  impious  blasphemies  uttered  by  the  king  of  Nine- 
A'eh  against  his  sacred  name.     In  one  smgle  night  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou- 

^•Tobit,  ch.  i.  t  A.M.  3287,     Ant.J.  C.T17.    Isa.  xx.  1.    2  King;*,  xviii.  xix. 
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y.ind  men  of  his  army  pcnslied  by  tlie  sword  of  the  destroying  angel.*  After  so  ter* 
rible  a  blow,  this  pretended  Iving  of  kings,  tor  so  he  called  himself,  this  iriumpher 
over  nations,  and  conqueror  of  gods,  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  own  country,  with  the 
miserable  remnant  of  his  army,  covered  with  shame  and  confusion;  he  survived  his 
deleat  onlv  a  few  months,  as  a  just  retribution  to  an  offended  God,  whose  supreme 
majesty  he  had  presumed  to  insult,  and  who  now,  to  use  the  Scripture  terms,  having 
put  a  ring  into  his  nose,  and  a  bit  into  his  mouth,  as  a  vvild  beast,  made  him  return  in 
that  humble  afflicted  condifion,  through  those  very  countries  which  a  little  beiore  had 
beheld  him  so  haughty  and  imperious. 

Upon  his  return  to  Nineveh,  being  enraged  at  his  disgrace,  he  treated  his  subjects 
in  a  most  cruel  and  tyrannical  manner.  The  efiects  of  his  fury  fell  more  heavily  upon 
the  Jews  and  Israelites,  of  whom  he  caused  great  numbers  to  be  massacred  every 
day,  ordering  their  bodies  to  be  left  exposed  in  tlie  streets,  and  suffering  no  man  to 
give  them  burialf  Tobit,  to  avoid  his  cruelty,  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for 
some  time,  and  suffer  all  his  efiects  to  be  confiscated.  In  short,  the  king's  savage 
temper  rendered  him  so  insupportable  to  his  own  family,  that  his  two  eldest  sons  con- 
spired against  him,  and  killed  him  in  the  temple,  in  the  presence  of  his  god  Nisroch, 
as  he  lay  prostrate  before  him.j  But  these  two  princes  being  obliged,  after  this  par- 
ricide, to  fly  into  Armenia,  left  the  kingdom  to  Esar-haddon,  their  youngest  brother. 

EsAR-HADDON.§  We  have  already  observed,  that  after  Merodach-Baladan,  there 
was  a  succession  of  kings  at  Babylon,  of  whom  history  has  transmitted  nothing  but 
the  names.  The  royal  family  becoming  extinct,  tliere  was  an  interregnum  of  eight 
years,  full  of  troubles  and  commotions.  Esar-haddon,  taking  advantage  of  this  junc- 
ture, made  himself  master  of  Babylon,  and  annexing  it  to  his  former  dominions,  reign- 
ed over  the  two  united  empires  thirteen  years. 

Afler  having  reunited  Syria  and  Palestine  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  which  had  been 
rent  from  it  in  the  preceding  reign,  he  entered  the  land  of  Israel,  where  he  took  cap- 
tive as  many  as  were  left  there,  and  carried  them  into  Assyria,  except  an  inconsider- 
able number  that  escaped  his  pursuit.  And  that  the  country  might  not  become  a 
desert,  he  sent  colonies  of  idolatrous  people,  taken  out  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  to  dwell  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.  The  prediction  of  Isaiah  was  then  ful- 
filled; within  three  score  and  five  years  shall  Ephraim  he  broken,  that  it  he  no  more  a 
peoplc.W  This  was  exactly  the  space  of  time  that  elapsed  between  the  prediction 
and  the  event;  and  the  people  of  Israel  did  then  truly  cease  to  be  a  visible  nation,  what 
was  left  of  them  lieing  altogether  mixed  and  confounded  with  other  nations. 

This  prince,  having  possessed  himself  of  the  land  of  Israel,  sent  some  of  his  gene- 
-rals  with  a  part  of  his  army  into  Judea,  to  reduce  that  country  likewise  under  his  sub- 
jection. These  generals  defeated  Manasseh,  and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  brought 
Jiim  to  Esar-haddon,  who  put  him  in  chains,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon.  But  Ma- 
nasseh, haying  afterwards  appeased  the  wrath  of  God  by  a  sincere  and  lively  repent- 
ance, obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.H  ' 

Meantime^  the  colonies  that  had  been  sent  into  Samaria,  in  the  room  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants,  were  grievously  infested  with  lions.  The  king  of  Babylon,  being  told 
that  the  cause  of  tfiis  calamity  was  their  not  worshipping  the  God  of  the  country, 
ordered  an  Israelitish  priest  to  be  sent  to  them,  from  among  the  captives  taken  in 
that  country,  to  teach  them  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel.  But  these  idolaters, 
contented  with  admittinir  the  true  God  among  their  ancient  divinities,  worshippe(l 
iiim  jointly  with  their  fiilse  gods.  This  corrupt  worship  continued  afterwards,  and 
was  the  source  of  the  aversion  entertained  by  the  Jews  against  the  Samaritans** 

Esar-haddon,  afier  a  prosperous  reign  of  tliirty-nine  years,  over  the  Assyrians,  and 
thirteen  over  the  Babylonians,  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

SAOSDUCHiNus.tt  This  priuce  is  Called  in  Scripture,  Nebuchodonosor,  which  name 
was  common  to  the  king-s  of  Babylon.  To  distinguish  this  from  the  others,  he  is  called 
Nebuchodonosor  I. 

Tobit  was  still  alive  at  tliis  time,  and  dwelt  among  other  captives  at  Nineveh.  Per- 
ceiving his  end  approaching,  he  foretold  to  his  children  the  sudden  destruction  of  that 
city,  ofwJiich  there  was  not  then  the  least  appearance.  He  advised  them  to  quit  the  city 
before  its  ruin  came  on,  and  to  depart  as  soon  as  they  had  buried  him  and  his  wife.tl 

♦  Kings,  xix.  35-37.  t  Tobit,  i.  13-24  J  2  Kings,  xix.  37. 
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The  ruin  of  JYinevch  is  at  hand,  says  the  good  old  man,  abide  no  longer  here,  far  I 
perceive  the  wickedness  of  the  city  will  occasion  its  destruction.  These  last  words  are 
very  remarkable,  the  wickedness  of  the  city  will  occasion  its  destruction.  Men  will  be 
apt  to  impute  the  ruin  of  Nineveh  to  any  other  reason,  but  we  are  taught  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  her  unrighteousness  was  the  true  cause  of  it,  as  it  will  be  with  other 
states  that  imitate  her  crimes. 

Nebuchodonosor  defeated  the  king  of  the  Medes  in  a  pitched  battle,  fought  the 
tAvelfth  year  of  his  reign,  upon  tiie  plain  of  Regau;  he  took  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of 
Ins  kingdom;  and  returned  triumphant  to  Nineveh.*  When  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
history  of  the  Medes,  we  shall  give  a  more  particular  account  of  this  victory. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  expedition,  that  Bethulia  was  besieged  by  Holofornes, 
one  of  Nebuchodonosor's  generals;  and  that  the  famous  enterprise  of  Judith  was  ac- 
complished. 

Saracus  otherwise  called  CnYNA-LADANus.t  This  prince  succeeded  Saosduchinus, 
and  having  rendered  himself  contemptible  to  his  subjects  by  his  effeminacy,  and  the 
little  care  he  took  of  his  dominions,  Nabopolassar,  a  Babylonian  by  birth,  and  gene- 
ral of  his  army,  usurped  that  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  reigned  over  it  one  and 
twenty  years. 

Nabopolassar.J  This  prince,  the  better  to  maintain  his  usurped  sovereignty,  made 
alliance  with  Cyaxares  king  of  the  Medes.  With  their  joint  forces  they  besieged 
and  took  Nineveh,  killed  Saracus,  and  utterly  destroyed  that  great  city.  We  shall 
treat  more  extensively  of  this  great  event  when  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  Medes. 
From  this  time  forward  the  city  of  Babylon  became  the  only  capital  of  the  Assyrian 
empire. 

The  Babylonians  and  the  Medes,  having  destroyed  Nineveh,  became  so  formidable, 
that  they  drew  upon  themselves  the  jealousy  of  all  their  neighbours.  Necho  king  of 
Kgypt,  was  so  alarmed  at  their  power,  that  to  stop  their  progress,  he  marched  towards 
the  Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  made  several  considerable  con- 
quests. See  the  history  of  the  Egyptians  for  what  concerns  this  expedition,  and  tlie 
consequences  that  attended  it. 

Nabopolassar  finding  tliat  after  the  taking  of  Carchcmish,  by  Necho,  all  Syria  and 
Palestine  had  revolted  from  him,  and  neither  his  age  nor  infirmities  permitting  him  to 
go  in  person  to  recover  them,  he  made  his  son  Nebuchodonosor  partner  with  him  in  the 
empire  and  sent  him  away  with  an  army,  to  reduce  those  con  tries  to  their  former 
6ubjection.§ 

From  this  time  the  Jews  began  to  reckon  the  years  of  Nebuchodonosor,  viz.  from 
the  end  of  the  tliird  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  or  rather  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth.  But  the  Babylonians  compute  the  reign  of  this  prince  only  from  the  death 
of  Ms  father,  which  happened  two  years  later.]] 

Nebuchodonosor  II.  or  Nebuchadnezzar.^  This  prince  defeated  Necho's  army 
near  the  Euphrates,  and  retook  Carchemish.  From  thence  he  marched  towards  Sy- 
ria and  Palestine,  and  reunited  those  provinces  to  his  dominions. 

He  likewise  entered  Judea,  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  took  it;  he  caused  Jehoiakim 
to  be  put  in  chains,  with  a  design  to  have  him  carried  to  Babylon;  but  being  moved 
with  his  repentance,  and  aflliction,  he  restored  him  to  his  throne.  Great  numbers  of 
the  Jews,  and  among  them  some  children  of  the  royal  family,  were  carried  captive  to 
Babylon,  whither  all  the  treasures  of  the  king's  palace  and  a  part  of  the  sacred  ves- 
sels of  the  temple,  were  likewise  transported.**  Thus  was  the  judgment  which  God 
had  denounced  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  King  Hezekiah  accomplished.  From  this  fa- 
mous epoch,  which  was  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah,  we  are  to  date  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  so  often  foretold  by  Jeremiah.  Daniel,  then  but  eigh- 
teen years  old,  was  carried  captive  among  the  rest,  and  Ezekile  some  time  afterwards. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon 
died,  after  having  reigned  one  and  twenty  years.ft  As  soon  as  his  son  Nebuchodono- 
sor was  informed  of  his  death,  he  set  oiit  with  all  expedition  for  Babylon,  taking  the 
nearest  way  through  the  desert,  attended  only  by  a  small  retinue, leavmg  the  main  body 
of  his  army  with  his  generals,  to  be  conducted  to  Babylon  with  the  captives  and 
spoils.    On  his  arrival,  he  received  the  government  from  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
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carefully  preserved  it  for  him,  and  so  succeeded  to  all  the  dominions  of  his  father, 
which  comprehended  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  over  which  ac- 
acordinir  to  Ptolemy,  he  reigned  forty-three  years. 

In  the  fourtii  year  of  his  reign  he  had  a  dream,  at  which  he  was  greatly  terrified, 
though  he  could  not  call  it  to  mind.*  He  thereupon  consulted  the  wise  men  and  diviners 
of  his  kingdom,  requiring  of  them  to  make  known  to  him  the  substance  of  his  dream. 
They  all  answered,  that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  their  art  to  divine  the  thing  itself, 
and  that  the  utmost  they  could  do  was  to  give  the  interpretation  of  his  dream,  when  he 
had  made  it  known  to  them.  As  absolute  princes  are  not  accustomed  to  meet  with  op- 
position, but  will  be  obeyed  in  all  things,  Nebuchodonosor,  imagining  that  they  dealt 
insincerely  with  him,  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and  condenmed  them  all  to  death.  Da- 
niel and  his  three  companions  were  included  in  the  sentence,  as  being  ranked  among 
tiie  wise  men.  But  Daniel,  having  first  invoked  his  God,  desired  to  be  introduced  to 
the  king,  to  whom  he  revealed  the  whole  substance  of  his  dream.  "The  thing  thou 
sawest,"  said  he,  "was  an  image  of  an  enormous  size,  and  a  terrible  countenance. 
The  head  thereof  was  of  gold,  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  the  belly  and  thighs  of 
brass,  and  the  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay.  And  as  the  king  was  attentively 
looking  upon  that  vision,  behold  a  stone  Avas  cut  out  of  a  mountain,  without  hands, 
and  the  stone  smote  the  image  upon  his  feet,  and  brake  him  to  pieces;  the  whole 
image  was  ground  as  small  as  dust,  and  the  stone  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled 
the  whole  earth."  When  Daniel  had  related  the  dream,  he  also  gave  the  king  the  in- 
terpretation thereof,  showing  him  that  it  signified  the  three  great  empires  which  were 
to  succeed  that  of  the  Assyrians,  namely,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman, 
or  according  to  some,  that  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  "After  these 
kingdoms"  continued  Daniel,  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall 
never  be  destroyed;  and  this  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  shall  break 
in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  shall  stand  for  ever."  By  which  Dail- 
iel  plainly  fortold  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  king  ravished  with  admiration 
and  astonishment,  after  having  acknowledged  and  loudly  declared,  that  the  God  of  the 
Israelites  was  really  the  God  of  gods,  advanced  Daniel  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  king- 
dom made  him  chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men,  ruler  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Babylon,  and  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  council,  that  always  attended 
the  court.    His  three  fiiends  were  also  promoted  to  honour  and  dignities. 

At  this  time  Jehoiakhn  revolted  from  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  whose  generals  that 
were  still  in  Judea,  marched  against  him,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  hostilities  upon 
his  country .t  He  slept  with  his  fathers,  is  all  the  Scripture  says  of  his  death.  Jere- 
miah had  prophecied  that  he  should  neither  be  regretted  nor  lamented;  but  should  be 
buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem: 
this  was  no  doubt  fulfilled,  though  it  is  not  known  in  what  manner. 

Jechoniast  succeeded  both  to  the  throne  and  iniquity  of  his  father.  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's lieutenants  continuing  the  blockade  of  Jerusalem,  in  three  months'  time  he,  him- 
self, came  at  the  head  of  his  army  and  made  himself  master  of  the  city.  He  plunder- 
ed both  the  temple  and  the  king's  palace  of  all  their  treasures,  and  sent  them  away  to 
Babylon,  tofrether  with  all  the  golden  vessels  remaining^  which  Solomon  had  made 
for  the  use  of  the  temple;  he  carried  away,  likewise,  a  vast  number  of  captives,  among 
whom  were  king  Jechonias,  his  mother,  his  wives,  with  all  the  chief  officers  and  great 
men  of  his  kingdom.  In  the  room  of  Jechonias,  he  set  upon  the  throne  his  uncle 
Mattaniah,  who  was  otherwise  called  Zedekiah. 

This  prince  had  as  little  religion  and  prosperity  as  his  forefathers.§  Having  made 
an  alliance  with  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  he  broke  the  oath  of  fidelity  he  had  taken 
to  the  King  of  Babylon,  the  latter  soon  chastised  him  for  it,  and  immediately  laid  siege 
to  Jerusalem.  The  king  of  Egypt's  arrival  at  the  head  of  an  army,  gave  the  besieg- 
ed some  hopes;  but  their  joy  was  of  very  short  duration;  the  Egyptians  were  defeated, 
and  the  conqueror  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  renewed  the  siege,  which  lasted  near- 
ly twelve  months.  At  last  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  a  terrible  slau.^hter  en- 
sued.ll  Zedekiah's  two  sons,  were,  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  orders,  killed  beiore  their 
father's  face,  with  all  the  nobles  and  principal  men  of  Judea:  Zedekiah  himself  had 
both  his  eyes  put  out,  was  loaded  with  fetters,  and  carried  to  Babylon,  where  he  wa9 
confined  m  prison  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  city  and  temple  were  pillaged  and  burned, 
and  all  their  fortifications  demolished. 
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Upon  Nebuchadnezzar's  return  to  Babylon,  after  his  successful  war  as^inst  Judea, 
he  ordered  a  golden  statue  to  1x3  made  sixty  cubits  hi^li,*  assembled  all  the  gi'eatmen 
of  tlie  kino'dom  to  celebrate  the  dedication  of  it,  and  commanded  all  his  subjects  to 
worship  it,  threatening  to  cast  those  that  should  refuse  into  the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery 
furnace.  It  was  ui)on  this  occasion,  that  the  three  young  Hebrews,  Ananias,  Misael, 
and  Azarias,  who,  with  an  invincible  courage  refused  to  comply  with  the  king's  impi- 
ous ordinance,  were  preserved,  after  a  miraculous  manner,  in  the  midst  of  the  flames. 
The  king,  himself,  a  witness  of  this  astonishing  miracle,  ]niblished  an  edict  whereby 
all  persons  whatever  were  forbid,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  speak  any  thing  against  the 
god  of  Ananias,  Misael,  and  Azarias.  He  Hkewise  promoted  these  three  young  men 
to  the  highest  honours  and  employments.! 

Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fourth  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  marched  again  into  Syria,  and  besieged  Tyre,  under  the  reign 
of  Ithobal.  Tyre  was  a  strong  and  opulent  city,  which  had  never  been  subject  to  any 
foreign  power,  and  was  then  in  great  repute  for  its  commerce,  by  which  many  of  its 
citizens  were  become  hke  so  many  princes  in  wealth,  and  magnificence.:}:  It  was  built 
by  the  Sidonians,  two  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  For 
Sidon  being  taken  by  the  Philistines  of  Ascalon,  many  of  its  inhabitants  made  their 
escape  in  ships,  and  founded  the  city  of  Tyre.  And  for  this  reason  we  find  it  called 
in  Isaiah,  the  daughter  of  Sidon. §  But  the  daughter  soon  surpassed  the  mother  in 
grandeur,  riches,  and  power.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  she  was  in 
a  condition  to  resist,  thirteen  years  together,  a  monarch,  to  whose  yoke  all  the  rest  of 
the  East  had  submitted. 

It  was  not  till  after  so  many  years,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  made  himself  master  of 
Tyre. II  His  troops  suffered  incredible  hardships  before  it;  so  that,  according  to  the 
prophet's  expression,  every  head  ivas  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled.^  Be- 
fore the  city  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  its  inhabitants  retired,  with  the  great- 
est part  of  their  effects,  into  a  neighbouring  isle,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  where 
they  built  a  new  city;  the  name  and  glory  of  which  extinguished  the  remembrance  of 
the  old  one,  which  from  thenceforward  became  a  mere  village,  retaining  the  name  of 
ancient  Tyre. 

Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army  having  undergone  the  utmost  fatigues  during  so  long 
and  difficult  a  siege,  and  having  found  nothing  in  the  place  to  requite  them  for  the 
service  they  had  rendered  Almighty  God,  (it  is  the  expression  of  the  prophet,)  in  ex- 
ecuting his  vengeance  upon  that  city,  God  was  pleased  to  promise  by  the  mouth  of 
Ezekiel,  that  he  would  give  them  the  spoils  of  Egypt  as  a  recompense.**  And  indeed 
Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Egypt  soon  after,  as  I  have  more  fully  related  *in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Egyptians.  Wlien  this  prince  happily  finished  all  his  wars,  and  was  in  a 
state  of  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity,  he  put  the  last  hand  to  the  building,  or  rather 
to  the  embellishing  of  Babylon.  The  reader  may  see  in  Josephus,tt  an  account  of  the 
magnificent  structures  ascribed  to  tliis  monarch  by  several  Avriters.  I  have  mentioned 
a  great  part  of  them  in  the  description  already  given  of  that  stately  city. 

While  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  complete  Nebuchadnezzar's  happiness,  a  fright- 
ful dream  disturbed  his  repose,  and  filled  liim  with  great  anxiety.  He  dreamed  "he 
saw  a  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  whose  height  was  great:  the  tree  grew  and  was 
strong,  and  the  height  of  it  reached  unto  heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  the  end  of 
the  earth.  The  leaves  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  much;  and  in  it  was  meat  for  all:  the 
beasts  of  tlie  field  had  shadow  under  it,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  dwelt  in  tfie  boughs 
thereof;  and  all  flesh  was  fed  of  it.  Then  a  w^atcher  and  a  holy  one  came  down  from 
heaven  and  cried,  hew  down  the  tree,  and  cutoff  its  branches,  shake  off  its  leaves,  and 
scatter  its  fruit;  let  the  beasts  get  away  from  under  it,  and  the  fowls  from  its  branches. 

Nevertheless,  leave  the  stump  of  its  roots  in  the  earth,  even  with  a  hand  of  iron  and 
brass,  in  the  tender  ^rass  of  the  field;  and  let  it  be  w^et  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  let 
its  portion  be  with  the  beasts  in  the  grass  of  the  earth.  Let  his  heart  be  changed  from 
man's,  and  let  a  beast's  heart  be  given  unto  him;  and  let  seven  times  pass  over  him. 

This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers,  and  the  demand  by  the  word  of  the 
holy  ones,  to  the  intent  that  the  living  may  Imow,  that  the  Most  High  riileth  in  the 
kingdom  of  men,  and  givethit  to  whomsoever  fie  will,  and  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest 
of  men."J| 

*  Ninety  feet.  t  Dan.  iii.  J  Ezclc.  xxvi,  and  xxvii,     Isa.  xxiii.  3.    Just. !.  xviii,  c.  3, 

J  Isa,  5xiii.  12.  ||  Jos.  Ant,  1.  x.  c.  11.  ct  cx»n.  Ap.  1.  i.  ^  Ezck.  xxix.l8,  19. 

'*  E£ck.  xxix.  18—20.  tt  Antiri.l,  .x.  c.  11.  i\  Dan.  iv. 
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The  kill!?,  justly  alarmed  at  this  terrible  dream,  consulted  all  his  wise  men  and  ma- 
gicians, but  to  no  purpose.  He  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Daniel,  who  expound- 
ed the  dream,  and  applied  it  to  the  king  s  own  person,  plainly  declaring  to  him,  "That 
lie  should  be  driven  from  the  company  of  men  for  seven  years,  should  be  reduced  to 
the  condition  and  fellowship  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  feed  upon  grass  Uke  a  bul- 
lock: that  liis  kingdom  nevertheless  should  be  preserved  for  him,  and  he  should  re- 
possess his  throne,  when  he  should  have  learned  to  know  and  acknowledge,  that  all 
power  is  from  above,  and  cometh  from  heaven.  After  this,  he  exhorteth  him  to  break 
oif  his  sins  by  righteousness,  and  his  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor." 

All  these  things  came  to  pass  upon  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold. 
At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  as  he  was  walking  in  his  palace,  and  admiring  the  beau- 
ty and  magnificence  of  his  buildings,  he  said,  "is  not  this  great  Babylon,  which  I  have 
built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honor  of 
my  majesty?"  Would  a  secret  impulse  of  complacency  and  vanity  in  a  prince,  at  the 
sight  of  such  noble  structures  erected  by  himself,  appear  to  us  so  very  criminal?  and 
yet,  hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  when  a  voice  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  pronounced  his  sentence:  "In  the  same  hour,  his  understanding  went  from  him; 
he  was  driven  from  men,  and  did  eat  grass  like  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the 
dew  of  heaven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles'  feathers,  and  his  nails  like  birds' 
/•laws." 

After  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  he  recovered  his  senses,  and  the  use  of 
his  understanding:  "He  lifted  up  his  eyes  unto  heaven,"  says  the  Scripture,  "and 
blessed  the  Most  High;  he  praised  and  honoured  him  that  liveth  for  ever,  whose  do- 
minion, and  whose  kingdom  is  from  generation  to  generation:"  confessing,  "that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  as  nothing  before  him,  and  that  he  doeth  according 
to  liis  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth;  and  none 
can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  what  dost  thou?"  Now  he  recovered  his  former 
countenance  and  form.  His  courtiers  went  out  to  seek  him;  he  was  restored  to  his 
throne,  and  became  greater  and  more  powerful  than  ever.  Being  aflfected  with  the 
most  sincere  gratitude,  he  caused,  by  a  solemn  edict,  to  be  published  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  dominions,  what  astonishing  and  miraculous  things  God  had 
wrought  in  his  person. 

One  year  after  this,  Nebuchadnezzar  died,  having  reigned  forty-three  years,  reck- 
oning from  the  death  of  his  father.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  that  ever 
reigned  in  the  East.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

EviL-M£R0DACH.*  As  soou  as  he  was  settled  on  the  throne,  he  released  Jecho- 
nias,  king  of  Judah,  out  of  prison,  where  he  had  been  confined  near  seven  and  thirty 
years. 

In  the  reign  of  this  Evil-Merodach,  which  lasted  but  two  years,  the  learned  place 
Daniel's  detection  of  the  fraud  practised  by  the  priests  of  Bel;  the  innocent  artifice, 
by  which  he  contrived  to  kill  the  dragon  which  was  worshipped  as  a  god;  and  the 
miraculous  deliverance  of  the  same  prophet  out  of  the  den  of  lions,  where  he  had 
victuals  brought  him  by  the  projihet  Habakkuk. 

Evil-Merodach  rendered  himself  so  odious  by  his  debauchery,  and  other  extrava- 
gancies, that  his  own  relations  conspired  against  him,  and  put  him  to  death.f 

Neriglissar,  his  sister's  husband,  and  one  of  the  chief  conspirators,  reigned  in  his 
stead.t 

Immediately  on  liis  accession  to  Uie  crown,  he  made  great  preparations  for  war 
against  the  Medcs,  which  made  Cyaxares  send  for  Cyrus  out  of  Persia  to  his  assist- 
ance. This  story  will  be  more  particularly  related  by  and  by,  where  we  shall  find 
that  this  prince  was  slain  in  battle,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

Laboro.soarchod,§  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  This  was  a  very  wicked 
prince.  Being  naturally  of  the  most  vicious  inclinations,  he  indulged  them  without 
restraint  when  he  en  me  to  the  crown;  as  if  he  had  been  invested  with  sovereign 
power,  only  to  have  the  privilegeof  committing  with  impunity  the  most  infamous  and 
barbarous  actions.  He  reigned  but  nine  months;  his  own  subjects,  conspired  against 
Ijiiii,  and  put  him  to  death.     His  successor  was, 

Lauynit,  or  Nabonid.jI  This  prince  had  likewise  other  names,  and  in  Scripture 
that  of  Bclshazzar.  It  is  reasonably  supposed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Evil-Merodach, 
by  his  wile  Nitocris,  and  consequently  grandson  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  whom,  accord- 

*  A.  M.  3441.    Ant.  J.  C.  5fi3.    2  Kings,  xxv.  27-30.  1  Bcros.  Mcgasthen. 

A.M.  3444.     Ant.  J.C.560.     Cyrun.  J.i.  5  A.  M.  3448.    Aut.  J.  C.  550.  1IA.M.3449.    Ant.5.C.555, 
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ing  to  Jeremiali's  prophecy,  the  nations  of  the  East  were  to  be  subject,  as  also  to 
his  son,  and  his  grandson  after  him:  all  nations  shall  serve  him,  and  his  son,  and  his 
smi^s  son,  until  the  very  time  of  his  land  shall  come* 

Nitocris  raised  many  noble  edifices  in  Babylon;  she  caused  her  own  monument  to 
be  placed  over  one  of  the  most  remarkable  gates  of  the  city,  with  an  inscription,  dis- 
suading her  successors  from  touching  the  treasures  laid  up  in  it,  witliout  the  most 
urgent  and  indispensable  necessity.  The  tomb  remained  unopened  till  the  reign  of 
Darius,  who,  upon  his  breaking  it  open,  instead  of  those  immense  treasures  with 
which  he  had  flattered  himself,  lound  nothing  but  the  following  inscription: 

'■'■If  thou  hadst  not  an  insatiable  thirst  after  money,  and  a  most  sordid,  avaricious  soul, 
thou  wouldst  never  have  broken  open  the  monuments  of  the  deadJ^t 

In  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar's  reign,  Daniel  had  the  vision  of  the  four  beasts, 
which  represented  the  four  great  monarchies,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which 
was  to  succeed  them4  In  the  third  year  of  the  same  reign,  he  had  the  vision  of  the 
ram  and  the  he-goat,  which  prefigured  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  persecution  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria, 
should  bring  upon  the  Jews.§  I  shall  hereafter  make  some  reflections  upon  these 
prophecies,  and  give  a  more  particular  account  of  them. 

Belshazzar,  while  his  enemies  were  besieging  Babylon,  gave  a  great  entertainment 
to  his  whole  court,  upon  a  certain  festival,  which  was  annually  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicing.jl  The  joy  of  this  feast  was  greatly  disturbed  by  a  vision,  and  still  more  so 
by  the  explication  which  Daniel  gave  of  it  to  the  king.  The  sentence  written  upon 
the  wall  imported,  that  his  kingdom  Avas  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians.     That  very  night,  the  city  was  taken;  and  BeLshazzar  killed. 

Thus  ended  the  Babylonish  empire,  after  having  subsisted  tAvo  hundred  and  ten 
years,  from  the  destruction  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire.^ 

The  particular  circumstances  of  the  siege,  and  the  taking  of  Babylon,  shall  be  re- 
lated in  the  history  of  Cyrus. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  MEDES. 

I  OBSERVED,  in  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire,**  that 
Arbaces,  general  of  the  Medes,  was  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Sardanapalus;  and  several  writers  believed  that  he  then  immediately  became 
sovereign  master  of  Media,  and  many  other  provinces,  and  assumed  the  title  of  kmg. 
Herodotus  is  not  of  this  opinion.  I  shall  relate  what  that  celebrated  historian  says 
upon  the  subject. 

The  Assyrians,  who  had  for  many  ages  held  the  empire  of  Asia,  began  to  decline 
in  their  power  by  the  revolt  of  several  nations.  The  Medes  first  threw  ofl' their  yoke, 
and  maintained  for  some  time  the  liberty  they  had  acquired  by  their  valour;  but  that 
hberty  degenerating  into  licentiousness,  and  their  government  not  being  well  estab- 
lished, they  fell  into  a  kind  of  anarchy,  worse  than  their  former  subjection.  Injustice, 
violence  and  rapine,  prevailed  every  where,  because  there  was  nobody  that  had  either 
power  enough  to  restrain  them,  or  sufficient  authority  to  punish  the  offenders.  But 
all  these  disorders  induced  the  people  to  settle  a  form  of  government,  which  rendered 
the  state  more  flourishing  than  it  ever  was  before.tt 

The  nation  of  the  Medes  was  then  divided  into  tribes.  Ahnost  all  the  people  dwelt 
in  villages,  when  Dejoces,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  a  Mede  by  birth,  erected  the  state 
into  a  monarchy.  This  person,  seeing  the  great  disorders  that  prevailed  throughout 
all  Media,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  those  troubles,  and  make  them  serve  to  ex- 
alt liim  to  the  royal  dignity.  He  enjoyed  great  reputation  in  his  own  country,  and 
passed  for  a  man,  not  only  regular  in  his  conduct,  but  possessed  of  all  the  prudence 
and  equity  necessary  for  a  governor. 

As  soon  as  he  had  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  the  throne,  he  laboured  to  make 
the  good  qualities  that  had  been  observed  in  him  more  conspicuous  than  ever;  he 
succeeded  so  well,  that  the  mhabitants  of  the  village  where  he  lived  made  him  their 
judge.    In  this  office  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  prudence,  and  his  cares  were 

*Jer.  xxvii.  7.  t  Her.  I,  i.  cap.  185,  &c.  JDan.vii.  §Chap.vin.  |lChap.v.' 
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atteiidod  witli  all  tlic  success  expected  from  them,  for  he  brought  tlie  people  of  that 
village  to  a  sober  and  regular  lite.  The  inhabitants  of  other  villages,  who  were  per- 
petually in  disorder,  obsen'ing  the  regularity  Dejoces  had  introduced  in  the  place 
where  lie  presided  as  judge,  began  to  address  themselves  to  him,  and  make  him  arbi- 
trator of  their  ditlerences.  The  lame  of  his  equity  daily  increasing,  all  such  as  had 
any  alfair  of  consequence,  brought  it  before  him,  expecting  lo  find  that  equity  in  De- 
joces, which  they  could  meet  with  no  where  else. 

When  he  found  himself  thus  tar  advanced  in  his  designs,  he  judged  it  a  proper  time 
to  set  his  last  engines  to  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object.  He  therefore 
retired  from  business,  pretended  to  be  over-fatigued  with  the  multitude  of  people  that 
resorted  to  him  Irom  all  quarters,  and  would  not  exercise  the  office  of  judge  any 
kmger,  notwithstanding  all  the  importiniity  of  such  as  wished  well  to  public  tranquil- 
lity. AVhenever  any  persons  addressed  themselves  to  him,  lie  told  them  that  his  own 
domestic  atiairs  would  not  allow  him  to  attend  to  those  of  other  people. 

The  licentiousness  which  had  been  for  some  time  restrained  by  the  management 
of  Dejoces,  began  to  prevail  more  than  ever,  as  soon  as  he  had  withdrawn  himself 
from  the  administration  of  atiairs,  and  the  evil  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
Medes  were  obliged  to  assemble,  and  deliberate  upon  the  means  of  curing  so  danger- 
ous a  disorder. 

There  are  different  sorts  of  ambition;  some  persons,  violent  and  impetuous,  carry- 
ing every  thing  as  it  were  by  storm,  restrained  by  no  kind  of  cruelty  or  murder;  ano- 
ther sort,  more  gentle,  like  those  we  are  speaking  of,  put  on  an  appearance  of  mode- 
ration and  justice,  and  yet  by  clandestine  means,  arrive  at  their  point  as  surely  as  the 
other.  Dejoces,  who  saw  things  succeeding  according  to  his  wish,  sent  his  emissa- 
ries to  the  assembly,  after  having  instructed  them  in  the  part  they  were  to  act. 
Wiien  expedients  for  stopping  the  course  of  the  public  evils  came  to  be  proposed, 
these  emissaries,  speaking  in  their  turn,  represented,  that  unless  the  state  of  the  re- 
public was  entirely  changed,  their  country  would  become  uninhabitable;  that  the  only 
means  to  remedy  the  present  disorders  was  to  elect  a  king,  who  should  have  autho- 
rity to  restrain  violence,  and  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  nation.  Then 
every  man  could  prosecute  his  own  affairs  in  peace  and  safety;  whereas  the  injustice 
that  now  reigned  hi  all  parts,  would  quickly  force  the  people  to  abandon  the  country. 
This  opmion  was  generally  approved,  and  the  whole  company  was  convinced  that  no 
expedient  could  be  devised  more  effectual  for  curing  the  present  evil,  than  that  of 
converting  the  state  into  a  monarchy.  The  only  thing  then  to  be  done,  was  to  choose 
a  king,  which  did  not  take  long  for  deliberation.  They  all  agreed  there  was  not  a 
man  in  Media  so  capable  of  governing  as  Dejoces,  so  that  he  was  immediately,  with 
common  consent,  elected  king. 

If  we  reflect  in  the  least  on  the  first  establishment  of  kingdoms,  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try whatev^er,  we  shall  find  that  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  care  of  the  public 
good,  was  the  original  design  of  monarchy.  Indeed,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
establishing  order  and  peace,  if  all  men  were  resolved  to  be  independent,  and  would 
not  submit  to  an  authority  which  takes  from  them  a  part  of  their  liberty,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  rest.  Mankind  must  be  perpetually  at  war,  if  they  will  always  be  striv- 
ing for  dominion  over  others,  or  refuse  to  submit  to  the  strongest.  For  the  sake  of 
their  own  peace  and  safety,  they  must  have  a  master,  and  must  consent  to  obey  him. 
This  is  the  human  origin  of  government.  And  the  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  Divine 
Providence  has  not  only  allowed  the  project,  and  the  execution  of  it,  but  consecrated 
it  likewise  by  an  irrmicdiate  communication  of  his  own  power.* 

There  is  nothing  certainly  more  noble  and  great  than  to  see  a  private  person,  emi- 
nent for  his  merit  and  virtue,' and  fitted  by  his  excellent  talents  for  the  highest  employ- 
ment, and  yet,  through  inclination  and  modesty,  prelerring  a  life  of  obscurity  and  re- 
tirement; than  to  see  such  a  man  sincerely  refuse  the  offer  made  to  him  of  reigning  over 
a  whole  nation,  and  at  last  consc-iit  to  undergo  the  toil  of  government,  from  no  other 
motive  than  that  of  being  servicca])le  to  his  lellow-citizens.  His  first  disposition,  by 
which  he  declares  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  duties,  and  consequently  with  the 
dangers  annexed  to  sovereign  jxjwer,  shows  him  to  have  a  soul  more  elevated  and 
great  than  greatness  itself;  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  a  soul  superior  to  all  ambition; 
nothing  can  show  him  so  perfectly  worthy  of  that  important  charge,  as  the  opinion 
he  has  of  his  not  being  so,  and  his  fears  of  being  unequal  to  it.     But  when  he  gener- 

*  Rom.  xiii.  1, 2. 
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ously  sacrifices  his  ovvn  quiet  and  satisfaction  to  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the 
public,  it  is  plain  he  understands  what  that  sovereit^n  power  has  in  it  really  good,  or 
truly  valuable;  which  is,  that  it  puts  a  man  in  a  condition  of  becoming  the  defender 
of  his  country,  of  procurintr  it  many  advantages,  and  of  redressing  various  evils;  of 
causing  law  and  justice  to  flourish,  of  bringing  virtue  and  probity  into  reputation, 
and  of  establishing  peace  and  plenty;  and  he  comforts  himself  for  the  cares  and  trou- 
bles to  which  he  is  exposed,  by  the  prospect  of  the  many  benefits  resulting  from 
them  to  the  public.  Such  a  governor  was  Niima  at  Rome,  and  such  have  been  some 
other  emperors  whom  the  people  have  constrained  to  accept  the  supreme  power. 

It  must  be  oAvned,  I  cannot  help  repeating  it,  that  there  is  nothing  more  noble  or 
great  than  such  a  disposition.  But  to  put  on  the  mask  of  modesty  and  virtue,  in 
order  to  satisfy  one's  ambition,  as  Dejoces  did;  to  affect  to  appear  outwardly,  what  a 
man  is  not  inwardly,  to  refuse  for  a  time,  and  then  accept  with  a  seeming  repuo-nan- 
cy,  what  a  man  earnestly  desires,  and  what  he  has  been  labouring  by  secret  under- 
hand practices  to  obtain;  has  so  much  meanness  in  it,  ttiat  it  necessarily  lessens  our 
opinion  of  the  person,  and  greatly  eclipses  his  merit,  be  his  talents  at  the  same  time 
ever  so  extraordinary. 

Dejoces  reigned  fifty-three  years.*  When  Dejoces  had  asceiided  the  throne,  he 
endeavom^ed  to  convince  the  people  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  the  clioice  they 
had  made  of  him,  for  restoring  order.  At  first,  he  resolved  to  have  his  dignity  of  king 
attended  with  all  the  marks  that  could  inspire  awe  and  respect  for  his  person.  He 
obliged  his  subjects  to  build  him  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  place  he  appointed. 
This  palace  he  strongly  fortified,  and  chose  out  from  among  liis  people  such  persons 
as  he  judged  most  fit  to  be  his  guards. 

Ai>er  having  thus  provided  ibr  his  own  security,  he  applied  himself  to  polish  and 
civilize  his  subjects,  who,  having'been  accustomed  to  live  in  the  country,  and  in  vil- 
lages, almost  without  laws  and  without  polity,  had  contracted  a  savage  disposition. 
To  this  end,  he  commanded  them  to  build  a  city,  himself  marking  out  the  place  and 
circumference  of  the  walls.  This  city  was  surrounded  with  seven  distinct  walls,  all 
disposed  in  such  manner,  that  the  outermost  did  not  hinder  the  parapet  of  the  second 
from  being  seen,  nor  the  second  that  of  the  third,  and  so  of  all  the  rest.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  place  was  extremely  favourable  for  such  a  design,  for  it  was  a  regular  hill, 
whose  ascent  was  equal  on  every  side.  Within  the  last  and  smallest  enclosure  stood 
the  king's  palace,  with  all  his  treasures;  in  the  sixth,  which  was  next  to  that,  there 
were  several  apartments  for  lodging  the  officers  of  his  household;  and  the  interme- 
diate spaces,  between  the  other  walls,  were  appointed  for  the  habitation  of  the  peo- 
ple; the  first  and  largest  enclosure  was  about  the  size  of  Athens.  The  name  of  the 
city  was  Ecbatana. 

The  prospect  of  it  was  magnificent  and  beautiful;  for,  besides  the  disposition  of  the 
walls,  which  formed  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  the  different  colours  wherewith  the  sev- 
eral parapets  were  painted,  formed  a  delightful  variety. 

Attev  the  city  was  finished,  and  Dejoces  had  obliged  part  of  the  Medes  to  settle  in 
it,  he  turned  all  his  attention  to  composing  laws  for  the  good  of  the  state.  But  being 
persuaded  that  the  majesty  of  kings  is  most  respected  afar  off,  major  ex  longinquo  rev- 
ereiitia,^  he  began  to  keep  himself  at  a  distance  from  his  people,  was  almost  inacces- 
sible and  invisible  to  his  subjects,  not  suffering  them  to  speak,  or  communicate  their 
affairs  to  him  but  only  by  petitions,  and  the  interposition  of  his  officers.  And  even 
those  that  had  the  privilege  of  approaching  him,  might  neither  laugh  nor  spit  in  his 
presence. 

This  great  statesman  acted  in  this  manner,  in  order  the  better  to  secure  to  himself 
the  possession  of  the  crown.  For,  having  to  deal  with  men  yet  uacivilized,  and  not 
very  capable  judges  of  true  merit,  he  was  afraid  that  too  great  a  familiarity  with  him 
might  induce  contempt,  and  occasion  plots  and  conspiracies  against  a  growing  power, 
which  is  generally  looked  upon  with  envy  and  discontent.  But  by  keeping  himself 
thus  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  making  himself  known  only  by  the 
wise  laws  he  made,  and  the  strict  justice  he  took  care  to  administer  to  every  one,  he 
acquired  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  his  subjects. 

It  is  said  that  from  the  innermost  parts  of  his  palace  he  knew  every  thing  that  was 
done  in  his  dominions,  by  means  of  his  emissaries,  who  brought  him  accounts,  and  in- 
formed him  of  all  transactions.  By  this  means,  no  crime  escaped  either  the  knowledge 
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of  the  prince,  or  the  rigour  of  the  law;  and  the  punishment  closely  following  the  offence, 
kept  the  wicked  in  awe,  and  stopped  the  course  of  violence  and  injustice. 

Thino-s  might  possibly  pass  in  this  manner  to  a  certain  degree,  during  this  admin- 
istratioii;  but  there  is  nothing  more  obvious  than  the  great  inconveniences  necessarily 
resultinor  from  tiie  custom  introduced  by  Dejoces,  and  wherein  he  has  been  imitated 
bv  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  potentates;  the  custom,  I  mean,  of  living  concealed  in  his 
palace,  of  froverningby  spies,  dispersed  throughout  his  kingdom,  of  relying  solely  upon 
their  sincerity  tor  the  truth  of  facts,  of  not  suffering  truth,  the  complaints  of  the  op- 
pressed, and'the  just  reasons  of  innocent  persons,  to  be  conveyed  to  him  in  any  other 
way  than  through  foreign  channels,  that  is,  by  men  liable  to  be  prejudiced  or  corrupt- 
ed; men  that  stopped  up  all  avenues  to  remonstrances,  or  the  reparation  of  injuries,  and 
that  were  capable  of  doing  the  greatest  injustice  themselves,  with  so  much  more  ease 
and  assurance,  as  theiriniquity  remained  undiscovered,  and  consequently  unpunished. 
But  besides  all  this,  that  very  affectation  in  princes  of  being  invisible,  shows  them  to 
be  conscious  of  their  slender  merit,  which  shuns  the  light,  and  dares  not  stand  the  test 
of  a  near  examination. 

Dejoces  was  so  wholly  taken  up  in  humanizing  and  softening  the  manners,  and 
making  laws  tor  the  good  government  of  his  people,  that  he  never  engaged  in  any 
enterprise  against  liis  neighbours,  though  he  reigned  for  the  long  period  of  fifty-three 
years. 

Phraortes  reigned  twenty-two  years.*  After  the  death  of  Dejoces,  his  son  Phra- 
ortes,  otherwise  called  Aphraartes,t  succeeded.  The  sole  affinity  between  these  two 
names,  would  make  one  believe,  that  this  is  the  king  called  in  Scripture  Arphaxad; 
but  that  opinion  has  many  other  substantial  reasons  to  support  it,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Father  Montfaucon's  learned  dissertation,  of  which  I  have  made  great  use  in  this  trea- 
tise. The  passage  in  Judith,  that  Arphaxad  huilt  a  very  strong  city,  and  called  it 
Ecbatana,  has  deceived  most  authors,  and  made  them  believe,  that  Arphaxad  must  be 
Dejoces,  who  was  certainly  the  founder  of  that  city.  But  the  Greek  text  of  Judith, 
which  the  vulgar  translation  renders  cedijicavit,  only  says,  that  Arphaxad  added  new 
buildings  to  Echatana.X  And  what  can  be  more  natural,  than  that  the  father  not  hav- 
ing entirely  perfected  so  considerable  a  work,  the  son  should  put  the  last  hand  to  it, 
and  make  such  additions  as  were  wanting? 

Phraortes,  being  of  a  very  warlike  temper,  and  not  contented  with  the  kingdom  of 
Media,  left  him  by  his  father,  attacked  the  Persians,  and  defeated  them  in  a  decisive 
battle,  brought  them  under  subjection  to  his  empire.  Then,  strengthened  by  the  ac- 
cession of  their  troops,  he  attacked  other  neighbouring  nations,  one  after  another,  till 
he  made  himself  master  of  almost  all  Upper  Asia,  which  comprehends  all  that  lies  north 
of  Mount  Taurus,  from  Media,  as  far  as  the  river  Halys.§ 

Elated  with  his  success,  he  ventured  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Assyrians,  at  that 
time  indeed,  weakened  through  the  revolt  of  several  nations,  but  yet  very  powerful  in 
themselves.  Nebuchodonosor,  their  king,  otherwise  called  Saosduchinus,  raised  a 
great  army  in  his  own  country,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  several  other  nations  of  the 
East,  to  require  their  assistance. ||  They  all  refused  him  with  contempt,  and  igno- 
miniously  treated  his  ambassadors,  letting  him  see  that  they  no  longer  dreaded  that 
empire,  which  had  formerly  kept  the  greatest  part  of  them  in  a  slavish  subjection. 

The  king,  highly  enraged  at  such  insolent,  treatment,  swore  by  his  throne  and  his 
reign,  that  he  would  be  revenged  of  all  those  nations,  and  put  them  every  one  to  the 
sword.  He  then  prepared  lor  battle,  with  what  forces  he  had,  in  the  plain  of  Ragau. 
A  great  battle  ensued  there,  which  proved  fatal  to  Phraortes.  He  was  defeated,  his 
cavalry  fled,  his  cliariots  were  overturned,  and  thrown  into  disorder,  and  Nebuchod- 
onosor gained  a  complete  victory.  Then,  taking  advantage  of  the  defeat  and  confu- 
sion of  the  Medes,  he  entered  their  country,  took  their  cities,  pushed  on  his  conquests 
even  to  Ectabana,  forced  the  towers  and  the  walls  by  storm,  and  gave  the  city  to  be 
pillaged  by  his  soldiers,  who  plundered  it,  and  stripped  it  of  all  its  ornaments. 

The  unfortunate  Phraortes,  who  had  escapetl  into  the  mountains  of  Ragau,  fell  at 
last  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchodonosor,  who  cruelly  caused  him  to  be  shot  to  death 
with  darts.  After  that,  he  returned  to  Nineveh  with  all  his  army,  which  was  still  very 
numerous,  and  for  four  months  together,  did  nothing  but  feast  and  divert  himself  with 
those  that  had  accompanied  hirn  in  this  expedition. 
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In  Judith,  we  read,  thattlie  king  of  Assyria  sent  Holofernes,  with  a  powerful  army, 
to  revenge  himself  of  those  tliat  had  refused  him  succours.  The  progress  and  cruelty 
of  that  commander,  the  general  consternation  of  all  the  people,  the  courageous  resolu- 
tion of  the  Israelites  to  withstand  him,  in  hopes  that  their  God  would  defend  them,  the 
extremity  to  which  Bethulia  ami  the  whole  nation  was  reduced,  the  miraculous  deliv- 
erance of  that  city  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  brave  Judith,  and  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  army,  are  all  related  in  the  same  book. 

Cyaxares  I.  reigned  forty  years.*  This  prince  succeeded  to  the  throne  immediately 
after  his  father's  death.  He  Avas  a  very  brave,  enterprising  prince,  and  knew  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  late  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  army.  He  first  settled  himself 
well  in  his  kingdom  of  Media,  and  then  conquered  all  Upper  Asia.  But  his  most  ar- 
dent wish  was  to  go  and  attack  Nineveh,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  by  the  de- 
struction of  that  great  city. 

The  Assyrians  came  out  to  meet  him,  having  only  the  remains  of  the  great  army 
which  was  destroyed  before  Bethulia.  A  battle  ensued,  wherein  the  Assyrians  were 
defeated,  and  driven  back  to  Nineveh.  Cyaxares,  pursuing  his  victory,  laid  siege  to 
the  city,  which  was  upon  the  point  of  falling  into  his  hands,  but  that  the  time  was  not 
yet  come  when  God  designed  to  punish  that  city  for  her  crimes,  and  for  the  calamities 
she  liad  brought  upon  his  people,  as  well  as  other  nations.  It  was  delivered  from  its 
present  danger  in  the  following  manner. 

A  formidable  army  of  Scythians,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palus  Mseotis,  had 
driven  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Europe,  and  was  still  marching  under  the  conduct  of 
king  Madyes  in  pursuit  of  them.  The  Cimmerians  had  found  means  to  escape 
from  the  Scythians,  who  were  advancing  into  Medea.  Cyaxares,  hearing  of  this 
irruption,  raised  the  siege  of  Nineveh  and  marched  with  all  his  forces  against  that 
mighty  army,  which,  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  was  about  to  over-run  all  Asia.  The 
two  armies  engaged,  and  the  Medes  were  vanquished.  The  barbarians  finding  no 
other  obstacle  in  their  way,  overspread  not  only  Media,  but  ahiiost  all  Asia.  After 
that,  they  marched  towards  Egypt,  from  whence  Psammeticus  diverted  their  course 
by  presents.  They  then  returned  into  Palestine,  where  some  of  them  plundered  tlie 
temple  of  Venus  at  Ascalon,  the  most  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  that  goddess. 
Some  of  these  Scythians  settled  at  Bethshean,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  this 
side  Jordan,  which  from  them  was  afterwards  called  Scythopolis. 

The  Scythians  lor  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years,  were  masters  of  Upper  Asia; 
namely,  the  two  Armenias,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Colchis,  and  Iberia;  during  which 
time  they  spread  desolation  wherev^er  they  came.  The  Medes  had  no  way  of  getting 
rid  of  them,  but  by  a  treacherous  stratagem.  Under  pretence  of  cultivating  and 
strengthening  the  alliance  they  had  made  together,  they  invited  the  greatest  part  of 
them  to  a  general  feast,  which  was  made  in  every  family.  Each  master  of  the  feast 
made  his  guests  drunk,  and  in  that  condition  the  Scythians  were  massacred.  The 
Medes  then  repossessed  themselves  of  the  provinces  tliey  had  lost,  and  once  more 
extended  their  empire  to  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  which  was  their  ancient  western 
boundary. 

The  remaining  Scythians,  who  were  not  at  the  banquet,  having  heard  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  their  countrymen,  fled  into  Lydia  to  king  Halyttes,  who  received  them  with 
great  humanity .f  This  occasioned  a  war  between  those  two  princes.  Cyaxares  im- 
mediately led  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Lydia.  Many  battles  were  fought  during 
the  space  of  five  years,  with  almost  equal  advantage  on  both  sides.  The  battle 
fought  in  the  sixth  year  was  very  remarkable,  on  account  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  happened  during  the  engagement,  when  on  a  sudden  the  day  was  turned  into 
a  dark  night.  Thales,  the  Milesian,  had  foretold  this  eclipse.  The  Medes  and  Ly- 
dians,  who  were  then  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  equally  terrified  with  this  unforeseen 
event,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  immediately 
retreated  on  both  sides,  and  made  peace.  Sinnesis,  king  of  Cilicia,  and  Nebuchodono- 
sor,t  king  of  Babylon,  were  the  mediators.  To  render  the  friendship  more  firm  and 
inviolable,  the  two  princes  agreed  to  strengthen  it  by  the  tie  of  marriage,  and  agreed, 
that  Halyttes  should  give  his  daughter  Aryenis  to  Astyages,  eldest  son  of  Cyaxares. 

The  manner  those  people  had  of  contracting  alliance  with  one  another,  is  very  re- 
markable.    Besides  other  ceremonies,  which  they  had  in  common  with  the  Greeks, 
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the  followirifT  was  peculiar  to  themselves,  namely,  the  two  contracting  parties  made 
incisions  in  Their  oAvn  aims,  and  licked  one  another's  blood. 

The  first  care  of  Cvaxares,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  again  in  peace,  was  to  re- 
sume the  sieo-e  of  Niiicv-ch,  which  the  irruptions  of  the  Scythians  had  obliged  him  to 
raise.  Nahopolassar,  kiuir  of  Babylon,  with  whom  he  had  lately  contracted  a  parti- 
cular alliance,  joined  with  him  in  the  league  against  the  Assyrians.  Having,  there- 
fore, united  their  forces,  they  besicijed  Nineveh,  took  it,  killed  Saracus  the  king,  and 
utterly  destroyed  that  mighty  city.* 

God  had  ibrctokl  by  "his  prophets,  above  a  hundred  years  before,  that  he  would 
hrinor  veno^eanc-  upon  that  impious  city  for  the  blood  of  his  servants,  with  which  the 
kinars  thereof  had  gorged  themselves,  like  ravenous  lions;  that  he  himself  would  march 
at  the  head  of  the  troops  that  should  come  to  besiege  it;  that  he  w^ould  cause  conster- 
nation anil  terror  to  go  liefore  them;  that  he  would  deliver  the  old  men,  the  mothers, 
and  their  children,  into  the  merciless  hands  of  the  soldiers;  that  all  the  treasures  of  the 
city  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  rapacious  and  insatiable  plunderers;  and  that  the  city 
itself  should  be  so  totally  and  utterly  destroyed,  that  not  so  much  as  a  trace  of  it  should 
be  left;  and  that  the  people  should  ask  hereafter,  where  did  the  proud  city  of  Nineveh 
stand."* 

But  let  us  hear  the  language  of  the  prophets  themselves;  "woe  to  the  bloody  city, 
cries  Nahum;  it  is  all  full  of  lies  and  robberyrf  he  that  dasheth  in  pieces  is  come  up 
before  thy  face.  The  Lord  cometh  to  avenge  the  cruelties  done  to  Jacob  andlsrael.|: 
I  hear  already  the  noise  of  the  wdiip,  and  the  noise  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  and 
of  the  prancing  horses,  and  of  the  bounding  clia riots.  The  horseman  lifteth  up  both 
the  bright  sword  and  the  glittering  spear.§  The  shield  of  his  mighty  men  is  made 
red;  the  valiant  men  are  in  scarlet.  They  shall  seem  like  torches,  they  shall  run  like 
the  lightning.||  God  is  jealous;  the  Lord  revengeth;  and  is  furious.  The  mountains 
quake  at  him,  and  the  hills  melt,  and  the  earth  is  burnt  at  his  presence:  who  can  stand 
before  his  indignation?  And  who  can  abide  in  the  fierceness  of  his  anger?^  Behold  I 
am  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts;  I  will  strip  thee  of  all  thy  ornaments.**  Take 
ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of^  gold;  for  there  is  no  end  of  the  store  and  glory 
out  of  all  the  pleasant  furniture.  She  is  empty,  and  void,  and  waste.  Nineveh  is 
destroyed;  she  is  overthrown,  she  is  desolate.tt  The  gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be 
opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved.Jt  And  Huzzab  shall  be  led  away  captive; 
she  shall  be  brought  up,  and  her  maids  shall  lead  her  as  with  the  voice  of  doves  la- 
bouring upon  their  breasts.§§  I  see  a  multitude  of  slain,  and  a  great  number  of  car- 
cases;|||]  and  there  is  no  end  of  their  corpses;  they  stumble  upon  their  corpses.HTl 
Where  is  the  dwelling  of  lions,  and  the  feeding  place  of  the  yoimg  lions,  where  the 
hon,  even  the  old  lion,  wallied,  and  the  lion's  whelp,  and  none  made  themafi'aid:  where 
the  lion  did  tear  in  pieces  enough  for  his  whelps,  and  -spangled  for  his  lionesses;  and 
filled  his  holes  with  prey,  and  his  dens  witli  rapine?*t  The  Lord  shall  destroy  Assur. 
He  shall  depopulate  that  city,  which  was  so  beautiful,  and  turn  it  into  a  land  wdiere 
no  man  cometh,  and  iuto  a  desert.  It  shall  be  a  dwelling  place  lor  wild  beasts,  and 
the  birds  of  night  shall  lurk  therein.  Behold;  it  shall  be  said,  see  that  proud  city, 
which  was  so  stately,  and  so  exalted;  which  said  in  her  heart,  I  am  the  only  city,  and 
besides  me  there  is  no  other.  All  they  that  pass  by  her,  shall  scofi'at  her,  and  shall 
insult  her  with  hissings  and  contemptuous  gestures."*! 

The  two  armies  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  Nineveh;  and  Cyaxares 
prosecuting  his  victories,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  cities  of  the  kingdom  of 
Assyria,  excej^t  Bubyion  and  Chaldea,  which  belonged  to  Nabopolassar. 

After  this  expedition,  Cyaxares  died,  and  left  his  dominions  to  his  son  Astyages: 
P-  Astyages  reigned  thirty- five  years.*§  This  prince  is  called  in  Scripture  Ahasuerus. 
Though  Ills  reign  continued  no  less  than  thirty-five  years,  yet  we  have  no  particulars 
recorded  of  it  in  history.  He  had  two  children,  whose  names  are  famous,  namely, 
Cyaxares,  by  his  wife  Aryenis,  and  Mandana  by  a  former  marriage.  In  his  father's 
lifetime,  he  married  Mandana  t/j  Combyses,  the  son  of  Achemenes,  king  of  Persia; 
from  this  marriage  s[>rung  Cyrus,  who  was  born  but  one  year  after  tlie  birth  of  his 
uncle  Cyaxares.     The  latter  succeeded  his  fiaiicr  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 

•  A.  M.  3378.    Ant.  J.  C.  62(5.     Herod.  1.  c.  206. 
t  Nahum,  iii.  1.  t  Chap.  ii.  1,  2.  §  Chap,  iii.2,3.  U  Chap.  ii.  3,  4. 

^  Nahum,  i. 2,5,  «.  •*  Chap.  iii.  5.  tt  Chap.  ii.  9,  10. 

tt  The  author  in  this  place  renclers  if,  her  temple  is  destroyed  to  the  foundation.    But  1  hare  chosen  to  follow 
our  En^^lish  Bible,  thoiif^h  in  the  Latin  it  is  templuin.  }§  Nahum,  ii.  6.  ||  ||  Chan.  iii.  3. 

^5  This  is  a  noble  imajje  of  the  cruel  avarice  of  the  Assyrian  kiups,  who  pillaged  and  plundered  all  their  neigh- 
bouring nations,  especially  Judea,  and  carried  away  the  spoils  of  them  lo  Nineveh. 

*t  Nahum, ii,  U,  12.  *!  Zephan.  ii.  13-15.  •§A.M.3409.    AnUJ.C.  595. 
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Cyaxares  II.     This  prince  is  in  Scripture  called  Darius  the  Mede. 

Cyrus,  having  taken  Babylon,  in  conjunction  with  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  left;  it  under 
liis  government^  After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  his  father  Camhyses,  he  united  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Mcdes  and  the  Persians  into  one;  in  the  sequel,  therefore,  of  this 
discourse,  they  will  be  considered  only  as  one  empire.  I  shall  begin  the  history  of 
that  empire  with  the  reign  of  Cyrus;  which  will  include  also  what  was  known  of  the 
reigns  of  his  two  predecessors,  Cyaxares  and  Astyages.  But  I  shall  previously  give 
some  account  of  ilie  kingdom  of  Lydia,  because  Crojsus,  its  king,  has  a  considerable 
share  in. the  events  of  which  I  am  to  speak. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LYDIANS. 

The  kings  who  first  reigned  over  the  Lydians,  are  by  Herodotus,  called  Atyades; 
that  is,  descendants  from  Atys.*  These  he  tells  us,  derived  their  origin  from  Lydus, 
the  son  of  Atys;  and  Lydus  gave  the  name  of  Lydians  to  that  people,  who,  before 
his  time,  were  called  Moeonians. 

These  Atyades  were  succeeded  by  the  Heraclidse,  or  descendants  of  Hercules,  who 
possessed  this  kingdom  for  the  space  of  five  hundred  and  five  years. 

Argo,  great-grandson  of  Alcseus,  son  of  Hercules,  was  the  first  of  the  Heraclidee 
who  reigned  in  Lydia.f 

The  last  was 

Candaules.  This  prince  was  married  to  a  lady  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  being  in- 
fatuated by  his  passion  for  her,  was  perpetually  boasting  of  her  charms  to  others.  No- 
thing Avould  serve  him  but  that  Gyges,  one  of  his  chief  officers,  should  see  and  judge 
of  them  by  liis  own  eyes,J  as  if  the  husband's  own  knowledge  of  them  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  his  happiness,  or  the  beauty  of  his  wife  would  have  been  impaired  by  his 
silence.  For  this  purpose,  the  king  placed  Gyges  secretly  in  a  convenient  place;  but 
notwithstanding  that  precaution,  the  queen  perceived  him  when  he  retired,  yet  took  no 
manner  of  notice  of  it:  judging,  as  the  historian  represents  it,  that  the  most  valuable 
treasure  of  a  woman  is  her  modesty;  she  studied  a  signal  revenge  for  the  injury  she  had 
received,  and  to  punish  the  fiiult  of  her  husband,  conmiitted  a  still  greater  crime.  Pos- 
sibly a  secret  passion  for  Gyges  had  as  great  a  share  in  that  action  as  her  resentment 
for  the  dishonour  done  her.  Be  that  as  it  will,  she  sent  for  Gyges,  and  obliged  him 
to  expiate  his  crime  either  by  his  own  death  or  the  king's,  at  his  own  option.  After 
some  remonstrances  to  no  purpose,  he  resolved  upon  the  latter,  and  by  the  murder  of 
Candaules,  became  master  of  his  queen  and  his  throne.  By  this  means  the  kingdom 
passed  from  the  family  of  the  Heraclidge  into  that  of  the  Mermnades.§ 

Arthiochus,  the  poet,  lived  at  this  time,  and,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  spoke  of 
this  adventure  of  Gyges  in  his  poems. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  in  this  place,  what  is  related  by  Herodotus,  that  among 
the  Lydians,  and  almost  all  other  barbarians,  it  was  considered  shameful  and  infa- 
mous even  for  a  man  to  appear  naked.  These  instances  of  modesty,  which  are  met 
with  among  pagans,  ought  to  be  gready  admired.  We  are  assured,  that  among  the 
Romans,  a  son,  who  was  come  to  the  age  of  maturity,  never  went  into  the  baths 
with  his  father,  nor  even  a  son-in-law  with  his  father-in-law;  and  this  modesty  and 
decency  were  looked  upon  them  as  a  law  of  nature,  the  violation  of  which  was  criminal.|| 
It  is  astonishing,  that  among  us,  our  magistrates  take  no  care  to  prevent  this  disorder, 
which  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  at  the  season  of  bathing,  is  openly  committed  with  im- 
punity; a  disorder  so  visibly  contrary  to  the  rules  ot"  common  decency,  so  dangerous  to 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  so  severely  condemned  by  paganism  itself. 

Plato  relates  the  story  of  Gyges  in  a  different  manner  li-om  Herodotus.  He  tells 
us  that  Gyges  wore  a  ring,  the  stone  of  which,  when  turned  towards  him,  rendered 
him  invisible;  so  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  others,  without  being  seen 
himself;  and  that  by  means  of  that  ring,  with  the  concurrence  of  that  queen,  he  de- 

*  Herod.  1. i.e.  7— 13.  t  A.M.  2781.    Ant.  J.  C.  1223. 

t  Non  contemns  volupiatum  suarum  tacita  conscientia — prorsus  quasi  silentium  damnum  pulchritudinis  esset. 
—Justin.  1.  i.  c.  7.  §  A.  M.  2386.     Ant.  J.  C.  718. 

II  Nostro  quidem  more  cum  parentibus  puberes  filii,  cum  soceris  generi,  non  laventur.  Retinenda  est  igitux 
hujus  generis  verecuiidia,  prassertim  natura  ipsamagistraet  duce.— Cic.  Li.  de  Offic.n.  129. 

Nudare  se  nefas  esse  credebatur.— Val.  Max.  1.  ii.  eap.  i. 
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prived  Candaiiles  of  his  life  atid  throne.  This  probably  signifies,  that  in  order  to  com- 
pass his  criminal  desiixn,  he  used  all  the  tricks  and  stratagems  the  world  calls  subtle 
and  refined  policy,  which  penetrates  into  the  most  secret  purposes  of  others,  without 
makinfj  the  least  "discovery  of  its  own.  The  story,  thus  explained,  carries  in  it  a  great- 
er appearance  of  truth,  than  Avhat  we  read  in  Herodotus.* 

Cicero,  after  having  related  this  flible  of  Gyges's  flimous  ring,  adds,  that  if  a  wise 
man  had  such  a  ring,  he  would  not  use  it  to  any  wicked  purpose;  because  virtue 
considers  what  is   honourable  and  just,  and  has  no  occasion  lor  darkness.! 

GYGEst  reiixned  thirty-eight  years.  The  murder  of  Candaules  raised  a  sedition 
amonix  the  Lydians.  The  two  parties,  instead  of  coming  to  blows,  agreed  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  decision  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  who  declared  in  favour  of  Gyges.  The 
king  made  large  presents  to  the  temple  at  Delphos,  which  undoubtedly  preceded,  and 
had  no  little  influence  upon  the  oracle's  answer.  Among  other  things  of  value,  Hero- 
dotus mentions  six  golden  cups,  weighing  thirty  talents,  amounting  to  near  a  million 
of  French  money.§ 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne,  he  made  war  against  Mi- 
letus, Smyrna,  and  Colophon,  three  powerful  cities  belonging  to  the  neighbouring 
states. 

After  he  had  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
A'rdys,||  who  reigned  forty  nine  years.     It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  prince  that  the 
Cimmerians  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  Scythian  Nomades,  went  into  Asia,  and 
took  the  city  of  Sardis,  but  not  the  citadel. 

Sadyattes^  reigned  twelve  years.  This  prince  declared  war  against  the  Mile- 
sians, and  laid  siege  to  their  city.  In  those  days  the  sieges,  which  were  generally  no- 
thing more  than  blockades,  were  caried  on  very  slowly,  and  lasted  many  years.  This 
king  died  before  he  had  finished  that  of  Miletus,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Halyattes**  reigned  fifty-seven  years.  This  prince  made  war  against  Cyaxares, 
king  of  Media.  He  hkewise  drove  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Asia.  He  attacked  and . 
took  the  cities  Smyrna  and  Clazomense.  He  vigorously  prosecuted  the  war  against 
the  Milesians,  begun  by  his  father,  and  continued  the  siege  ol'  their  city,  which  had 
lasted  six  years  under  his  father,  and  continued  as  many  under  him.  It  ended  at 
length  in  the  following  manner:  HaUi-attes,  upon  an  answer  he  received  from  the 
Delphic  oracle,  had  sent  an  ambassador  into  the  city,  to  propose  a  truce  for  some 
months.  Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  having  notice  of  his  coming,  ordered  all  the 
•corn,  and  other  provisions,  collected  by  him  and  his  subjects  for  their  support,  to  be 
broucrht  into  the  public  market,  and  commanded  the  citizens,  that  at  the  appearance  of 
a  given  signal,  there  should  be  a  general  feasting  and  jollity.  The  thing  was  executed 
according  to  his  orders.  The  Lydian  ambassador,  at  his  arrival,  was  in  the  utmost 
surprise  to  see  such  a  plenty  in  the  m.arket,  and  such  cheerfulness  in  the  city.  His 
master,  to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen,  concluding  that  his  pro- 
ject of  reducing  the  place  by  famine  would  never  succeed,  preferred  peace  to  so  fruit- 
less a  war,  and  immediately  raised  the  siege. 

CRffisus.tt  HLs  very  name,  which  is  become  a  proverb,  carries  in  it  an  idea  of 
immense  riches.  The  wealth  of  this  prince,  to  judge  of  it  only  by  the  presents  he 
made  to  the  temple  of  Delphos,  must  have  been  excessively  great.  Most  of  those 
presents  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  were  worth  several  millions. 
We  may  partly  account  for  the  treasures  of  tliis  prince,  from  certain  mines  that  he  had, 
situated,  according  to  Strabo,  between  Pergamus  and  Atarnes;  as  also  from  the  little 
river  Pactolus,  the  sand  of  which  was  gold.  But  in  Strabo's  time  this  river  had  not 
the  same  advantage.!]: 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  uncommon  affluence,  did  not  enervate  or  soften  the 
courage  of  Crcesus.  He  thought  it  unworthy  of  a  prince  to  spend  his  time  in  idleness 
and  pleasure.  On  the  contrary  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  war, made  several  con- 
quests, and  enlarg'-d  his  dominions  by  the  addition  of  all  the  contiguous  provinces,  as 
Phrygia,  Mysia,  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Pamphylia,  and  all  the  country  of  the  Carians, 
lonians,  Dorians,  and  iEolians.     Herodotus  observes,  that  he  was  the  first  conqueror 

*  Plato  (le  Rep.  1.  ii.  p.  359. 
+  Hunc  ipsumannulum  si  habeat  sapiens,  nihilo  plus  silii  licere  putet  peccare,  quam  si  non  haberet.    Honesta 
enitn  bonis  viris,  non  occulta  quiftiunlur  —Lib.  iii.  de  Ofllc.  n.  38. 

tA.  M.  3286.    Ant.  J.  C.  718.     Herod.  I.  i.  c.  13,  44.  }  About  gf2l3,120. 

11A.M.  3324.    Ant.  J.  C.  680.    Herod.  1.  i.  c.  15.  H  A.  M.  3373.     Ant.  J.C.  631.    Herod.  1.  i.  c.  16,  22. 

•*  A.  M.  3385.     Ant.  J.  C.619.    Herod,  c.  21,  22. 

ft  A.M.  3442.    Ant.J.  C.  562.  tt  Strab.  1.  xiii.  p.  625,  and  1.  XIT.  p.  680, 
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of  the  Greeks,  who  till  then  had  never  been  subject  to  a  foreign  power.  Doubtless 
he  must  mean  the  Greeks  settled  in  Asia  Minor.* 

But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary  in  this  prince,  though  he  was  so  immensely- 
rich,  and  so  great  a  warrior,  yet  his  chief  delight  was  in  Uterature  and  the  sciences. 
His  court  was  the  ordinary  residence  of  those  famous  learned  men,  so  revered  by  an- 
tiquity, distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 

Solon,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  among  them,  after  having  established  new  laws  at 
Athens,  thought  he  miglit  absent  himself  for  some  years,  and  improve  that  time  by 
travelling.  He  went  to  Sardis,  where  he  was  received  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
reputation  of  so  great  a  man.  The  king,  attended  with  a  numerous  court,  appeared 
in  all  his  regal  pomp  and  splendour,  dressed  in  the  most  magnificent  apparel,  enriched 
with  gold,  and  glittering  with  diamonds.  Notwithstandino;  the  novelty  of  ihis  specta- 
cle to  Solon,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was  the  least  moved  at  it,  or  that  he  uttered  a 
word  which  discovered  the  least  surprise  or  admiration.  On  the  contrary,  people  of 
sense  miglit  sufficiently  discern  from  his  behaviour,  that  he  looked  upon  all  his  outward 
pomp  as  an  indication  of  a  little  mind,  which  knows  not  in  what  true  greatness  and 
dignity  consist.  This  coldness  and  indifference  in  Solon's  first  approach,  gave  the 
king  no  fiivourable  opinion  of  liis  new  guest.f 

He  afterwards  ordered  that  all  his  treasures,  his  magnificent  apartments,  and  costly 
furniture,  should  be  exhibited  to  him;  as  if  he  expected,  by  the  multitude  of  his  fine 
vessels,  diamonds,  statues,  and  paintings,  to  conquer  the  philosopher's  indifference. — 
But  these  things  were  not  the  king;  and  it  was  the  king  that  Solon  had  come  to  visit, 
and  not  the  walls  or  chambers  of  his  palace.  He  had  no  notion  of  making  a  judgment  of 
the  king,  nor  an  estimate  of  his  worth,  by  these  outward  appendages,  but  by  himself^ 
and  his  own  personal  qualities.  Were  we  to  judge  at  present  by  the  same  rule,  we 
should  find  many  of  our  great  men  v/retchedly  naked  and  destitute. 

When  Solon  had  seen  all,  he  was  brought  back  to  the  king.  Croesus  then  asked 
him,  which  of  mankind,  in  all  his  travels,  he  had  found  the  most  truly  happy?  "One 
Tellus,"  replied  Solon,  "a  citizen  of  Athens,  a  very  honest  and  good  man,  who  lived 
all  his  days  without  indigence,  had  always  seen  his  country  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
had  children  that  were  universally  esteemed,  with  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  those 
children's  children,  and  at  last  died  gloriously  in  fighting  for  his  country." 

Such  an  answer  as  this,  in  which  gold  and  silver  were  accounted  as  nothing,  seemed 
to  Croesus  to  argue  a  strange  ignorance  and  stupidity.  However,  as  he  flattered  him- 
self of  being  ranked  in  the  second  degree  of  happiness,  he  asked  him,  "who  of  all  those 
he  had  seen,  was  the  next  in  felicity  to  Tellus?"  Solon  answered,  -'Cleobis  and  Biton, 
of  Argos,  two  brothers,:}:  who  had  left  behind  them  a  perfect  pattern  of  fraternal  afiec- 
tion,  and  of  the  respect  due  from  children  to  their  parents.  Upon  a  solemn  festival, 
when  their  mother,  a  priestess  of  Juno,  was  to  go  to  the  temple,  the  oxen  that  were 
to  draw  her  not  being  ready,  the  two  sons  put  themselves  to  the  yoke,  and  drew  their 
mother's  chariot  thither,  which  was  about  five  miles  distant.  All  the  mothers  of  the 
place,  filled  with  admiration,  congratulated  the  priestess  on  the  piety  of  her  sons.  She, 
in  the  transports  of  her  joy  and  thankfulness,  earnestly  entreated  the  goddess  to  re- 
ward her  children  with  the  best  thing  that  heaven  can  give  to  man.  Her  prayers 
were  heard.  When  the  sacrifice  was  over,  her  two  sons  fell  asleep  in  the  very  tem- 
ple, and  there  died  in  a  soft  and  peaceful  slumber.§  In  honour  of  their  piety,  the  peo- 
ple of  Argos  consecrated  statues  to  them  in  the  temple  of  Delphos." 

"What  then,"  says  Croesus,  in  a  tone  that  showed  his  discontent,  "you  do  not  reck- 
on me  in  the  number  of  the  happy?"  Solon,  who  was  not  willing  eitlier  to  flatter,  or 
exasperate  him  any  farther,  replied  calmly:  "King  of  L3^dia,  besides  many  other  ad- 
vantages, the  gods  have  given  us  Grecians  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  reserve,  which 
has  produced  among  us  a  plain,  popular  kind  of  philosophy,  accompanied  with  a  cer- 
tain generous  freedom,  void  of  pride  or  ostentation,  and  therefore  not  well  suited  to 
the  courts  of  kings;  this  philosophy,  considering  what  an  infinite  number  of  vicissi- 
tudes and  accidents  the  life  of  man  is  liable  to,  does  not  allow  us  either  to  glory  in  any 
prosperity  we  ourselves  enjoy,  or  to  admire  happiness  in  others,  which  perhaps  may 

Erove  only  transient  or  superficial."     From  hence  he  took  occasion  to  represent  la 
im  farther,  "that  the  lite  of  man  seldom  exceeds  seventy  years,  which  make  up  in  all 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fif\y  days,  of  which  no  two  are  exactly  alike;  so  that 

*  Herod.  1.  i.  e.  26—28.  ,       ,         ,  t  Herod.  I.  c.  29—33.    Plut.  in  Solone,  p.  93,94. 

§  The  fatigue  of  drawing  the  chariot  might  be  the  cause  of  it. 
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the  time  to  come  Is  nothing  but  a  series  of  various  accidents  which  cannot  be  foreseen. 
Therefore,  in  our  opinion^'  continued  he,  "no  man  can  be  esteemed  happy,  but  he 
whose  happiness  God  contmues  to  the  end  of  his  life;  as  for  others,  who  are  perpetu- 
ally exposed  to  a  thousand  dangers,  Ave  account  their  happiness  as  uncertain  as  the 
crown  is  to  a  person  that  is  still  engaged  in  battle,  and  has  not  yet  obtained  the  victo- 
ry." Solon  retired,  when  he  had  spoken  these  words,  which  served  only  to  mortify 
Croesus,  but  not  to  reform  him.* 

^Esop,  the  author  of  the  fables,  was  then  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  by  whom  he 
was  very  kindly  entertained.  He  was  concerned  at  the  unhandsome  treatment  Solon 
received,  and  said  to  him  by  way  of  advice,t  "Solon,  we  must  either  not  come  near 
princes  at  all,  or  spealc  things  that  are  agreeable  to  them."  "Say  rather,"  replied  So- 
lon, "that  we  should  either  never  come  r^ear  them  at  all,  or  else  speak  such  things  as 
may  be  for  their  good." 

In  Plutarch's  time,  some  of  the  learned  were  of  opinion,  that  this  interview  between 
Solon  and  Crcesus  did  not  agree  with  the  dates  of  chronology.  JBut  as  those  dates  are 
very  uncertain,  that  judicious  author  did  not  think  this  objection  ought  to  prevail 
against  tlie  authority  of  several  creditable  writers,  by  whom  this  story  is  attested. 

What  we  have  now  related  of  Croesus  is  a  very  natural  picture  of  the  behaviour  of 
kings  and  great  men,  who  for  the  most  part  are  seduced  by  flattery;  and  shows  us,  at 
the  same  time,  the  two  sources  from  whence  that  blindness  generally  proceeds.  The 
one  is,  a  secret  inclination  which  all  men  have,  but  especially  the  great,  of  receiving 
praise  TA'ithout  any  precaution,  and  judging  favourably  of  all  that  admire  them,  or 
show  an  unlimited  submission  and  complaisance  to  their  humours.  The  other  is,  the 
great  resemblance  there  is  between  flattery  and  a  sincere  affection,  or  a  reasonable  re- 
spect; which  is  sometimes  counterfeited  so  exactly,  that  the  wisest  may  be  deceived, 
if  they  are  not  very  much  upon  their  guard. 

Croesus,  if  we  judge  of  him  by  the  character  he  bears  in  history,  was  a  very  good 
prince,  and  worthy  of  esteem  in  many  respects.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  good  nature, 
affability,  and  humanity.  His  palace  was  a  resort  for  men  of  wit  and  learning,  which 
shows,  that  he  himself  was  a  person  of  learning,  and  had  a  taste  for  sciences.  His 
weakness  was,  that  he  laid  a  great  stress  upon  riches  and  magnificence,  thought  him- 
self great  and  happy  in  porportion  to  his  possessions,  mistook  regal  pomp  and  splen- 
dour for  true  and  solid  greatness,  and  fed  his  vanity  with  the  excessive  submissions  of 
those  that  stood  in  a  kind  of  adoration  before  him. 

Those  learned  men,  those  wits,  and  other  courtiers,  who  surrounded  this  prince,  eat 
at  his  table,  partook  of  his  pleasures,  shared  his  confidence,  and  enriched  themselves 
by  his  bounty  and  liberality,  took  care  not  to  differ  from  the  prince's  taste,  and  never 
thought  of  undeceiving  him  with  respect  to  his  errors  or  false  ideas.  On  the  contra- 
ry, they  made  it.  their  business  to  cherish  and  strengthen  them  in  him,  extolling  him 
perpetually  as  the  most  opulent  prince  of  his  age,  and  never  speaking  of  his  wealth, 
or  the  magnificence  of  his  palace,  but  in  terms  of  admiration  and  rapture;  because 
they  knew  this  was  the  sure  way  to  please  him,  and  to  secure  his  favour.  For  flattery 
is  nothing  else  than  a  commerce  of  falsehood  and  lying,  founded  upon  interest  on  one 
side,  and  vanity  on  the  other.  The  flatterer  desires  to  advance  himself,  and  make 
his  fortune;  the  prince  to  be  praised  and  admired,  because  he  is  his  own  first  flatterer, 
and  carries  within  himself  a  more  subtile  and  better  prepared  poison  than  any  adula- 
tion can  give  him. 

That  saying  of  iEsop,  who  liad  f()rmerly  been  a  slave,  and  still  retained  somewhat 
of  the  spirit  and  character  of  slavery,  though  he  had  varnished  it  over  with  address  of 
an  artful  courtier;  "that  wc  .should  either  not  come  near  kings,  or  say  what  is  agreea- 
ble to  them,"  shows  us  with  what  kind  of  men  Croesus  had  filled  his  court,  and  by 
w^hat  means  he  had  banished  all  sincerity,  integrity,  and  duty  from  his  presence. 
Therefore  we  see  he  co'.ild  not  bear  that  noble  and  generous  freedom  in  the  philoso- 
pher, ujion  which  he  ought  to  have  set  an  infinite  value,  as  he  would  have  done,  had 
he  but  understood  the  worth  of  a  friend,  who,  attaching  himself  to  the  person,  and  not 
TO  the  tortune  of  a  prince,  has  the  courage  to  tell  him  disagreeable  truths;  truths 
unpalatable,  and  bitter  to  self-love  at  the  present,  but  that  may  prove  very  salutary 
and  serviceable  for  the  future.     Die  illis,  non  quod  volunt  audire,  scd  quod  audisse 

*  Av77y,Tx;  juvii',  i  vsiSsT^o-otf  o't  Tov  KgoTcrov. 

>j,c,  "tixio-Tc*  *i  lai  »o»TrK.  The  jingle  of  the  words  i?  jjjcjo-Tct  ij  «.  ^'jto-ra,  which  i»  a  beauty  in  the  oiiinnal, 
because  it  is  founded  in  the  senae,  cannot  be  rendered  into  any  other  IanguuB:e. 
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setnper  voleni.  These  are  6eiit'c;i\s  own  wordt^,  wliere  he  is  endeavouring  to  show, 
of  what  great  use  a  laithful  and  niiicere  iViend  may  he  to  a  pr'uice;  and  what  he  adds 
lartlicr  seems  to  be  \vrilten  on  i)urpose  for  Croesus:  "Give  him,"  says  he,  "wholesome 
advice.  Let  a  word  of  trutli  once  reach  tiiose  ears,  which  are  perpetually  i'cd  and 
entertained  with  flattery.  You'll  ask  me,  what  service  can  be  done  to  a  person 
arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  felicity?  It  will  teach  him  not  to  trust  in  his  pros- 
perity; it  will  remove  that  vain  confidence  he  has  in  his  power  and  greatness,  as  if 
they 'were  to  endure  for  ever;  make  him  understand,  that  every  thing  which  belongs 
to  and  depends  upon  tbrtune,  is  as  unstable  as  herself;  and  that  tliere  is  often  but  the 
space  of  a  moment  between  the  highest  elevation  and  the  most  unhappy  downfall."* 

It  was  not  long  before  Croesus  experienced  the  truth  of  what  Solon  had  told  him. 
He  had  two  sons;  one  of  whom  being  dumb,  was  a  perpetual  subject  of  ailliction  to 
him;  the  other,  named  Atys,  was  distinguished  by  every  good  quality,  and  his  great 
consolation  and  delight.  The  father  dreamed  one  night,  which  made  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind,  that  this  beloved  son  of  bis  was  to  perish  by  iron.  This  became 
a  new  source  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  care  was  taken  to  remove  out  of  the  young 
prince's  way  every  thing  made  of  iron,  as  partisans,  lances,  javehns,  Sec.  No  men- 
tion was  made  of  armies,  wars,  or  sieges,  before  him.  But  one  day  there  was  to  be 
an  extraordinary  Inmting-match,  for  tlie  killing  of  a  wild  boar,  wliich  had  committed 
great  ravage  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  the  yoimg  lords  of  the  court  were  to  be  at 
this  hunting.  Atys  very  earnestly  im])ortuncd  his  father,  tliat  he  would  give  him 
leave  to  be  present,  at  least  as  a  spectator.  The  king  could  not  refuse  1  im  that 
request,  but  let  him  go  under  the  care  of  a  discreet  young  prince,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  court,  and  was  named  Adrastus.  And  tliis  very  Adrastus,  as  he  was 
aiming  to  throw  his  javelin  at  the  boar,  unfortunately  killed  At3^s.  It  is  impossible  to 
express  either  the  affliction  of  the  father,  when  he  heard  of  this  fatal  accident,  or  of 
his  unhappy  prince,  ihe  innocent  author  of  the  murder,  who  exjoiated  his  i'ault  with 
his  blood,  stabbing  himself  in  the  breast  with  his  own  sword,  upon  tlie  funeral-pile  of 
the  unfortunate  Atys.f 

Two  years  were  spent  on  this  occasion  in  deep  mourning,  the  afflicted  father's 
thoughts  being  wholly  taken  up  with  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  But  the  growing 
reputation,  and  great  qualities  of  Cyrus,  who  began  to  make  himself  known,  roused 
liim  out  of  his  lethargy.  He  thouglit  it  behoved  liim  to  put  a  stop  to  the  power  of 
tlie  Persians,  which  was  enlarging  itself  every  day.  As  he  was  very  religious  in  his 
way,  he  would  never  enter  upon  any  enterprise,  without  consulting  the  gods.  But, 
that  he  might  not  act  bluidly,  and  to  be  able  to  form  a  certain  judgment  on  the  an- 
swers he  should  receive,  he  was  willing  to  assure  himself  beforehand  of  the  truth  of 
the  oracles:  For  which  purpose,  he  sent  messengers  to  all  the  most  celebrated  oracles 
both  of  Greece  and  Ah'ica,  with  orders  to  inquire,  every  one  at  his  respective  oracle, 
what  Croesus  was  doing  on  such  a  day,  and  such  an  hour,  before  agreed  on.  His 
orders  Avere  punctually  observed,  and  of  all  the  oracles,  none  gave  a  true  answer  but 
that  of  Delphos.  The  answer  was  given  in  Greek  hexameter  verses,  and  was  in 
substance  as  follows:  /  know  the  number  of  ihe  s;rains  of  sand  on  ihe  sea-shore,  and 
the  measure  of  the  oceaiCs  vast  extent.  I  can  hear  the  dumb,  and  him,  that  has  not  yet 
learned  to  speak.  A  stronii'  smell  of  a  tortoise  boiled  in  brass,  together  vdih  sheep's 
flesh,  has  reached  my  nostrils,  brass  beneath,  brass  above.  And  indeedj  the  king, 
thinking  to  invent  something  that  could  not  possibly  be  guessed  at,  liad  employed 
himself^,  on  the  day  and  hour  set  down,  in  boiling  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  in  a  brass  pot, 
Avhich  had  a  brass  cover.  St.  Austin  observes  in  several  places,  that  God  to  punish 
the  blindness  of  the  pagans,  sometimes  p'-rmitted  the  devils  to  give  answers  conform- 
ably to  the  truth. t 

Cnesus,  thus  assured  of  the  god's  veracity,  whom  he  designed  to  consult,  ofTered 
three  thousand  victims  to  his  honour,  and  ordered  an  infinite  number  oi^  vessels,  trip- 
ods, and  golden  tables,  to  be  melted  down,  and  converted  into  ingots  of  gold,  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  and  seventeen,  to  augment  the  treasures  of  the  Delpfiic  temple. 
Each  of  these  ingots  weighed  at  least  two  talents;  besides  wliich,  he  made  several 
other  presents:  among  them  Herodotus  mentions  a  golden  lion,  weighing  ten  talents, 
and  two  vessels  of  an  extraordinary  size,  one  of  gold,  which  Aveighed  eight  talents 

*  Plenas  aures  adulationibiis  aliquando  vera  vox  intret;  da  consilium  utile.  Qiia;ns,  quid  feliei  pitEstare  possis? 
Effice,  nefelicitatisuae  credat.  I'aruin  in  ilium  coiituleiis,  si  illi  semcl  stuJtam  fiduciam  i>ti"in'i.sur3e  semjiei: 
potential  excusseris,  dot!ieris(iue  mobilia  esse  qucs  dedit  casus:  ac  sft'pe  inttr  fortuuam  masiniani  et  ultmam  nihil 
intwesse. — Sen.  de  Benef.  I.  vi.  c.  33. 

t  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  34, 35.  t  Herod  1.  i.  c.  40—55 
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and  a  half,  and  twelve  minffr,  the  other  of  silver,  which  contained  six  hundred  of  the 
measures  called  amphoraf^.  All  these  presents,  and  many  more,  which,  for  brevity's 
sake,  I  omit,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

Tlie  messengers  Avere  ordered  to  consult  the  god  upon  two  points;  first,  whether 
Crcpsus  should  undertake  a  war  against  the  Persians;  secondly,  if  he  did,  whether  he 
should  require  tiie  succour  of  any  auxiliary  troops.  The  oracle  answered  upon  the 
first  article,  that  if  he  carried  his  arms  against  the  Persians,  he  would  subvert  a  great 
empire;  upon  the  second,  he  would  do  well  to  make  alliances  w^ith  the  most  powerful 
states  of  Greece.  He  considtcd  the  oracle  again  to  know  how  long  the  duration  of 
liis  empire  would  be.  The  answer  was,  it  should  subsist  till  a  mule  came  to  possess 
the  throne  of  Media;  wdiich  he  construed  to  signify  the  perpetual  duration  of  his 
kingdom. 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  Croesus  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  who  at  that  time  had  Pisistratus  at  their  hand,  and  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  were  indisputably  the  two  most  powerful  states  of  Greece. 

A  certain  Lydian,  much  esteemed  for  his  prudence,  gave  Croesus  on  this  occasion 
very  judicious  advice.  "O  prince,"  says  he  to  him,  "why  do  you  think  of  turning 
your  arms  against  such  a  people  as  the  Persians,  who,  being  born  in  a  wild,  rugged 
country,  are  inured  from  their  infancy  to  every  kind  of  hardship  and  fatigue;  who 
being  coarsely  clad,  and  coarsely  fed,  can  content  themselves  with  bread  and  water; 
who  are  absolute  strangers  to  all  the  delicacies  and  conveniences  of  life;  who,  in  a 
word,  have  nothing  to  lose  if  you  conquer  them,  and  every  thing  to  gain  if  they  con- 
quer you;  and  whom  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  drive  out  of  our  country,  if  they 
should  once  come  to  taste  the  sweets  and  advantages  of  it?  So  far,  therefore,  from 
thinking  of  commencing  a  war  against  them,  it  is  my  opinion  we  ought  to  thank  the 
^ods,  that  they  have  never  put  it  into  the  heads  of  the  Persians  to  come  and  attack 
the  Lydians."  But  Croesus  had  taken.his  resolution,  and  would  not  be  diverted  from  it.* 

What  remains  of  the  history  of  Croesus  will  be  found  in  that  of  Cyrus,  which  I 
shall  noAv  commence. 

*  Herod.  1.  i.e. 71. 
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These  three  reiprns  will  be  the  subject  matter  of  the  Fourth  Book.    But  as  the  two  latter  are  very  short,  and 
contain  few  important  facts,  this  book,  properly  speaking,  may  be  called  the  History  of  Cyrus. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CYRUS, 

The  history  of  this  prince  is  differently  related  by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  I  fol- 
low the  latter,  as  infinitely  more  worthy  of  credit  in  this  respect  than  the  former.  As 
to  those  facts  wherein  they  differ,  I  shall  briefly  relate  what  Herodotus  says  of  them. 
It  is  well  known  that  Xenophon  served  a  long  time  under  Cyrus  the  younger,  who 
had  in  his  troops  a  great  number  of  Persian  noblemen,  with  whom  undoubtedly  this 
writer,  who  was  of  an  inquisitive  mind,  often  conversed,  that  he  might  acquaint  him- 
self by  these  means,  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  with  their  con- 
quests in  general,  but  more  particularly  with  those  of  the  prince  who  had  founded 
their  monarchy,  and  whose  history  he  proposed  to  write.  This  he  tells  us  himself,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  Cyropaedia:  "Having  always  looked  upon  this  great  man  as 
worthy  of  admiration,  I  took  a  pleasure  in  informing  myself  of  his  birth,  his  natural 
temper,  and  education,  that  I  might  know  by  what  means  he  became  so  great  a  prince: 
and  herein  I  advance  nothing  but  what  has  been  related  to  me." 

As  to  what  Cicero  says,  in  his  first  letter  to  his  brother  Quintus,  "that  Xenophon^s 
design,  in  writing  the  history  of  Cyrus,  was  not  so  much  to  follow  truth,  as  to  give  a 
model  of  a  just  government;"*  this  ought  not  to  lessen  the  authority  of  that  judici- 
ous historian,  or  make  us  give  the  less  credit  to  what  he  relates.  All  that  can  be  in- 
ferred fJ"om  thence  is,  that  the  design  of  Xenophon,  who  was  a  great  philosopher,  as 
Avell  as  a  great  captain,  was  not  merely  to  write  the  history  of  Cyrus,  but  to  repre- 
sent him  as  a  model  and  example  to  princes,  for  their  instruction  in  the  art  of  go- 
verning, and  of  gaining  the  love  of  their  subjects,  notwithstanding  the  pomp  and 
elevation  of  their  stations.  With  this  vieAV  he  may  possibly  have  lent  his  hero  some 
thoughts,  some  sentiments,  or  discourses  of  his  own.  But  the  substance  of  the  facts 
and  events  he  relates  are  to  be  deemed  true:  and  of  this  their  conformity  with  the 
holy  Scripture  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  The  reader  may  see  the  dissertation  of 
the  Abbe  Banier  upon  this  subject,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Polite  Litera- 
ture.! 

For  greater  perspicuity  I  have  divided  the  history  of  Cyrus  into  three  parts.  Tha^ 
first  will  reach  from  his  birth  to  the  siege  of  Babylon;  the  second  will  comprehend 
the  description  of  the  siege,  and  the  taking  of  that  city,  with  every  thing  else?,  that 
relates  to  that  great  event;  the  third  will  contain  that  prince's  history,  from  the 
taking  of  Babylon  to  his  deatli. 

*  Cyrus  ille  a  Xeno^ihonte.nonadhistoviac  fiilcinscriptus,  sed  ad  efRglcm  justiimpeiii.  t  Vol.  vi  p.  400. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    CYRUS    FROM    HIS    INFANCY    TO    THE    SIEGE    OF    BABYLON. 

This  interval,  besides  liis  e;lucation,  and  the  journey  he  made  to  his  grand-fatlier 
Ast\'aires  in  Media,  includee  the  first  campaigns  of  Cyrus,  and  the  important  expedi- 
tiona  subsequent  to  tliem. 

SECTION    I. — EDUCATION    OF    CYRUS. 

Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  kino^  of  Persia,  and  of  Mandana,  daughter  of 
Aotvao'es,  king  of  the  Medes.*  He  was  born  one  year  after  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  the 
brother  of  JNIandana.t 

Tiie  Persians  consisted  at  this  time  of  twelve  tribes,  who  inhabited  only  one  pro- 
vince of  that  vast  country  which  lias  since  borne  the  name  of  Persia,  and  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  ^^ut  this  people  having 
afierwards,  through  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  Cyrus,  acquired  the  empire  of  the 
East,  the  name  of  Persia  extended  itself  with  their  conquests  and  fbrlune,  and  com- 
prehended all  that  vast  tract  of  land,  which  reaches  from  east  to  west,  irom  the  river 
Indus  to  the  Tigris;  and  from  north  to  south,  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  ocean.]: 

C\TUS  was  bcautilul  in  his  person,  and  still  more  lovely  for  the  qualities  of  his 
mind;  was  of  a  very  sweet  disposition,  full  of  good-nature  and  humanity,  and  had  a 
great  desire  to  learn,  and  a  noble  ardour  lor  glory.  He  was  never  afraid  of  any  dan- 
ger, nor  discouraged  by  any  hardship  or  difficulty,  where  honour  was  to  be  acquired. 
He  was  brouirht  up  according  to  the  laAvs  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  which  were 
excellent  in  those  days  with  respect  to  education. 

The  public  good,  tlie  common  benefit  of  the  nation;  was  the  only  principle  and 
end  of  all  their  laws.  The  education  of  children  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  im- 
portant duty,  and  the  most  essential  part  of  government:  it  was  not  left  to  the  care 
of  fathers  and  mothers,  whose  blind  affection  and  fondness  often  render  them  incapa- 
ble of  that  office;  but  the  state  took  it  upon  themselves.  Boys  were  all  brought  up 
in  common,  after  one  uniform  manner;  where  every  thing  was  regulated,  the  place 
and  length  of  their  exercises,  the  times  of  eating,  the  quality  of  their  meat  and  drink, 
and  their  different  kinds  of  punishment.  The  only  food  allowed  either  the  children 
or  the  young  men,  w^as  bread,  cresses,  and  water;  for  their  design  was  to  accustom 
them  early  to  temperance  and  sobriety:  besides,  they  considered,  that  a  plain  frugal 
diet,  without  any  mixture  of  sauces  or  ragouts,  would  strengthen  the  body,  and  lay 
such  a  foundation  of  health,  as  would  enable  tfiem  to  undergo  the  hardships  and 
fatigues  of  war  to  a  good  old  age.§ 

Here  boys  went  to  school  to  learn  justice  and  virtue,  as  they  do  in  other  places  to 
learn  arts  and  sciences;  and  the  crime  most  severely  punished  among  them,  was 
inirratitude. 

The  design  of  the  Persians,  in  all  these  wise  regulations,  was  to  prevent  evil,  being 
convinced  how  much  better  it  is  to  prevent  faults  than  to  punish  them;  and  whereas, 
in  other  states,  the  legislators  are  satisfied  with  establishing  punishments  for  criminals, 
the  Persians  endeavoured  so  to  order  it,  as  to  have  no  criminals  among  them. 

Till  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  boys  remained  in  the  class  of  children, 
in  which  they  learned  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  throw  the  dart  or  javelin;  after  which, 
they  were  received  into  the  class  of  young  men.  In  this  class  they  were  more  narrow- 
ly watched,  and  kept  in  stricter  subjection  than  before;  because  that  age  requires  the 
closest  inspection,  and  has  the  greatest  need  of  restraint.  Here  they  remained  ten 
years;  during  wliich  time  they  }.'assed  all  their  nights  in  keeping  guard,  as  well  for  the 
safety  of  tije  city,  as  to  inure  themselves  to  fatigue.  In  the  day-time  they  waited  upon 
their  governors,  to  receive  their  orders,  attended  the  king  in  his  hunting,  or  improved 
themselves  in  their  exercises. 

The  third  class  consisted  of  men  grown  up,  and  formed;  and  in  this  they  remained 
five  and  twenty  years.  Out  of  these,  all  the  officers  that  were  to  command  in  the  troops, 
and  all  such  Jis  were  to  fill  the  different  posts  and  employments  in  the  state,  were 
chosen.  When  fifty  years  of  age,  they  were  not  obliged'  to  carry  arms  out  of  their 
own  c<:)untry. 
Besides  the«e,  there  was  a  fourth  or  last  class,  from  whence  men  of  the  greatest 

•  Xen.  Cyrop. !.  i.  p.  3.  f  A.  ^f .  3405.     Ant  J.  C.  599. 

i  Per»m  coutiiiufd  to  occupy  the  same  extent  of  territory,  until  the  kingdom  of  Cal>ul  wasi^ceinl  J"  erected^ 
from  the  •asttrn  pa»l.  }  Cyrop.  1.  i,  p.  3—8. 
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wisclom  and  experience  were  chosen,  for  forming  the  pubUo  council,  and  presiding  in 
the  courts  of  judicature. 

By  these  means  every  citizen  might  aspiro  to  the  cliief  posts  in  the  government;  but 
no  one  could  arrive  at  them,  till  he  liad  passed  tlirough  uU  these. several  classes,  and 
made  himself  capable  of  them  by  all  these  exercises.  The  classes  were  open  to  all; 
but  generally  such  only  as  were  rich  enough  to  maintain  their  children  without  work- 
ing, sent  them  thither. 

Cyrus  himself  was  educated  in  this  manner,  and  surpassed  all  of  his  age,  not  only 
in  aptness  to  learn,  but  in  courage  and  address  in  executing  whatever  he  undertook.* 

JOURNEY   OF    CYRUS    TO    HIS  GRANDFATHER    ASTYAGES,  AND   HIS    RETURN    INTO    PERSIA. 

When  Cyrus  was  twelve  years  old,  liis  mother,  Madana,  took  him  with  her  into  Me- 
dia, to  his  grandfather  Astyages,  who  from  "the  many  things  he  had  heard  in  favour 
of  the  young  prince,  had  a  great  desire  to  see  him.  In  this  court,  young  Cyrus  found 
very  diHerent  manners  from  those  of  his  own  country.  Pride,  luxury,  and  magnifi- 
cence, reigned  here  universally.  Astyages  himself  was  richly  clothed,  had  his  eyes 
coloured,t  his  tace  painted,  and  his  liaii'  embellished  with  artificial  locks.  For  the 
Modes  affected  an  effeminate  life;  to  be  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  to  wear  necklaces  and 
bracelets;  whereas  the  liabits  of  the  Persians  were  very  plain  and  coarse.  All  this  finery 
had  no  etli?ct  upon  Cyrus,  who,  without  criticising  or  condemning  what  he  saw,  was 
content  to  live  as  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  adhered  to  the  principles  he  had  im- 
bibed from  his  infancy.  He  charmed  his  grandfather  with  his  spriteliness  and  wit, 
and  gained  the  favour  of  all  by  his  noble  and  engaging  behaviour.  I  shall  only  men- 
tion one  instance,  whereby  we  may  judge  of  the  rest. 

Astyages,  to  make  his  grandson  unwilling  to  return  home,  made  a  sumptuous  en- 
tertainment, in  w^hich  there  was  a  vast  plenty  and  profusion  of  every  thing  that  was 
nice  and  delicate.  Cyrus  looked  upon  all  this  exquisite  cheer  and  magnificent  prepar- 
ation, Avith  great  indifference,  and  observing  that  it  excited  the  surprise  of"  Astyages, 
"The  Persians,"  says  he  to  the  king,  "instead  of  going  such  a  round-about  way  to 
appease  their  hunger,  have  a  much  shorter  to  the  same  end;  a  little  bread  and  cresses 
with  them  answered  the  purpose."  Astyages  desiring  Cyrus  to  disposeofall  the  meats 
as  he  thought  fit,  the  latter  immediately  distributed  them  to  the  king's  officers  in  wait- 
ing; to  one,  because  he  taught  him  to  ride;  to  another,  because  he  waited  well  upon 
his  grandfather;  and  to  a  third,  because  he  took  great  care  of  his  mother.  SacaSjthe 
king's  cup-bearer,  was  the  only  person  to  whom  he  gave  nothing.  This  oflicer,  be- 
sides the  post  of  cup-bearer,  had  that  likewise  of  introducing  those  who  were  to  have 
audience  of  the  king;  and  as  he  could  not  possibly  grant  that  favour  to  Cyrus  as  often 
as  he  desired  it,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  the  prince,  who  took  this  occasion 
to  show  his  resentment.  Astyaijes  manifestino*  some  concern  at  the  neo-lect  of  this 
officer,  lor  wmom  he  had  a  particular  regard,  and  who  deserved  it,  as  he  said,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wonderful  dexterity  with  which  he  served  him;  "Is  that  all,  father?"  re- 
plied Cyrus;  "if  that  be  sufficient  to  merit  your  favour,  you  shall  see  1  will  quickly  ob- 
tain it;  for  I  will  take  upon  me  to  serve  you  better  than  he."  Cyrus,  immediately 
equipped  as  a  cup-bearer,  and  advancing  gravely  with  a  serious  countenance,  a  nap- 
kin upon  his  shoulder,  and  holding  the  cup  nicely  with  three  of  his  fingers,  presented 
it  to  the  king  with  a  dexterity  and  a  grace  that  charmed  both  Astyages  and  Madana. 
When  he  had  done,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  grandfather's  neck,  and  kissing  him, 
cried  out  with  great  joy,  "0  Sacas,  poor  Sacas,  thou  art  undone.  I  shall  have  thy 
place.":}:  Astyages  embraced  him  with  great  fondness,  and  said,  "I  am  highly  pleased, 
my  dear  child;  nobody  can  serve  with  a  better  grace;  but  you  have  forgot  one  essen- 
tial ceremony,  which  is  that  of  tasting."  And,  indeed,  the  cup-bearer  was  used  to 
pour  some  of  the  liquor  into  his  left  hand,  and  to  taste  it,  before  he  presented  it  to  the 
king.  "No,"  replied  Cyrus,  "it  was  not  through  forgetiiilness  that  I  omitted  that  cer- 
emony." "Why  then,"  says  Astyages,  "for  what  reason  did  you  not  do  it^"  "Be- 
cause I  apprehended  there  was  poison  in  tlie  liquor."  "Poison,  child!  how  could  you 
think  so?"     "Yes,  poison,  father,  for  not  long  ago,  at  an  entertainment  you  gave  to 

•  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  8—23. 
t  The  ancients  in  order  to  set  off  the  beauty  of  the  face,  and  to  jjive  more  life  to  tlieir  complexion,  used  to  form, 
their  eye-bi-ows  into  perfect  arches,  and  to  colour  them  with  black.  To  ,tfi\  e  the  greater  lustre  to  their  eyes,  they 
madetlKireye-lashesof  the  same  blackness.  This  artifice  wus  much  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  It  is  said  o^ 
Jezebel,  "Depinxit  oculos  suos  stibio,"  2  Kings,  ix.  30.  This  drug  had  an  astringent  quality  vhich  shrunk  up 
the  eye-iids,  and  made  the  eyes  apj>car  the  larger,  which  at  that  tune  was  reckoned  a  beauty.— Plin.l.  xxxiiL  c.  u 
From  hence  comes  ihat  epillief,  which  Homer  bo  often  gives  to  his  godijesses,— Biin-tj  'H^^  greet  eyed  Juno. 
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the  lords  of  yoiir  court,  afler  the  guests  had  drunk  a  little  of  that  tiquor,  I  perceived 
all  tlieir  lieads  were  turned;  tliev  sung^,  made  a  noise,  and  "talked  they  did  not  know 
what;  you  yourselt;  seemed  to  have  lorgot  that  you  were  king,  and  they,  that  they 
were  subiects;  and  when  you  would  have  danced,  you  could  not  stand  upon  your 
\e(rs."  "\VJiv,"  says  Astyafres,  "have  you  never  seen  the  same  thing  happen  to  your 
father?"  "No,"  never,"  says  Cyrus.  "Wliat  then?  How  is  it  with  him  when  he  drinks?" 
"Why,  when  he  has  drunk,  his  thirst  is  quenched,  and  that  is  all." 

We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  skill  of  the  historian,  in  giving  such  an  excellent 
lesson  of  sobriety  in  this  stor3^  He  might  have  done  it  in  a  serious,  grave  way,  and 
have  sj)oken  with  the  air  of  a  philosopher;  for  Xenophon,  although  a  great  warrior, 
was  as  excellent  a  ])hilosopher  as  his  master  Socrates.  But  instead  oi  that,  he  puts 
tlie  instruction  into  the  mouth  of  a  child,  and  conceals  it  under  the  veil  of  a  story,  which 
in  the  original  is  told  with  all  the  Avit  and  agreeableness  imaginable. 

Mandana  being  upon  the  point  of  returning  to  Persia,  Cyrus  joyfully  complied  with 
tlie  repeated  requests  his  grandfatlier  had  made  to  him  to  stay  in  Media;  being  de- 
sirous, as  he  said,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of  riding,  which  he  was  not  yet  master 
of,  and  which  was  not  known  in  Persia,  where  the  barrenness  of  the  country,  and  its 
craggy  mountainous  situation,  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  breeding  of  horses. 

During  tlie  time  of  his  residence  at  this  court,  his  behaviour  procured  him  infinite 
love  and  esteem.  He  was  gentle,  affable,  beneficent,  and  generous.  Whenever  the 
young  lords  had  any  favour  to  ask  of  the  king,  Cyrus  was  their  solicitor.  If  the  king 
had  any  subject  of  complaint  against  them,  Cyrus  was  their  mediator;  their  affairs  be- 
came his,  and  he  always  managed  them  so  well,  that  he  obtained  whatever  he  desired. 

When  Cyrus  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  Babyloni- 
ans* (this  Avas  Evil-Merodach,  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,)  at  a  hunting  match  a  short 
time  before  his  marriage,  thought  fit  to  show  his  bravery  by  making  an  irruption  into 
the  territories  of  the  Medes;  which  obliged  Astyages  to  take  the  field,  to  oppose  the 
invader.  Here  it  was  that  Cyrus  having  followed  his  grandfather,  served  his  appren- 
ticeship in  war.  He  behaved  so  well  on  this  occasion,  that  the  victory  which  the 
Medes  gained  over  the  Babylonians,  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  valour. 

The  year  after,  his  father  recalling  him,  that  he  might  accomplish  his  time  in  the 
Persian  exercises,  he  departed  immediately  from  the  Court  of  Media,  that  neither  his 
father  nor  his  country  might  have  any  room  to  complain  of  his  delay.  This  occasion 
Bliowed  how  much  he  was  beloved.  At  his  departure  he  was  accompanied  by  all 
sorts  of  people,  yoimg  and  old.  Astyages  himself  conducted  him  a  good  part  of  his 
journey  on  horseback;  and  when  the  sad  moment  came  that  they  must  part,  the 
whole  company  were  bathed  in  tears.f 

Thus  Cyrus  returned  into  his  own  country,  and  re-entered  the  class  of  children, 
where  he  continued  a  year  longer.  His  companions,  after  his  long  residence  in  so 
voluptuous  and  luxurious  a  court  as  that  of  the  Medes,  expected  to  find  a  great 
change  in  his  manners.  But  when  they  saw  that  he  was  content  with  his  ordinary 
table,  and  that,  Avhen  he  was  present  at  any  entertainment,  he  was  more  sober  and 
temperate  than  any  of  the  company,  they  looked  upon  him  with  new  admiration. 

From  this  first  class  he  ])assed  into  the  second,  which  is  the  class  of  youths;  and 
there  it  quickly  appeared  that  he  had  not  his  equal  in  dexterity,  address,  patience  and 
olx^dience. 

Ten  years  after,  lie  was  admitted  into  the  men's  class,  wherein  he  remained  thir- 
teen years;  till  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  army,  to  go  to  the  aid  ol'his  uncle 
Cyaxares. 

SECTION    III.      THE  FIRST    CAMPAIGN   OF   CYRUS,  WHO    GOES    TO  SUCCOUR    HIS   UNCLE  CY- 
AXARES  AGAINST  THE    BABYLONIANS. 

Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  dying,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares,  brother 
to  Cyrus's  mother.t:  Cyaxares  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne,  than  he  was  enga wd  in 
a  terrible  war.  He  was  informed  that  the  king  of  the  Babylonians  (Neriglissor)  was 
jjreparing  a  powerful  army  against  him,  and  that  he  had  already  engaged  several 
I;riiices  on  his  side,  and  among  others,  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia;  that  he  had  likewise 
sunt  ambassadors,  U)  the  king  of  India,  to  give  him  unjust  impressions  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  by  representing  to  him  how  dangerous  u  closer  alliance  and  union  be- 

•  In  Xenophon,  this  pconle  are  always  called  Assyrians;  ami  in  truth  llioy  are  Assyrians,  but  Assyrians  of 
Babylon,  whom  we  mtistnot  confound  with  those  of  Ninevcli,  whoso  empire-,  n^  we  hnweai'en  ah'cudy^was  utterly 
denro^tsd  U-  the  ruin  of  Ninevdi,  the  caj)ital  city.  f  A.M.  .^21.     Ant.  J.  C.  583. 

4A.M.  3441.     Aut.  J.  C.5G0.    Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  22— 37. 
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tween  two  nations,  already  .so  powerful,  might  be,  Rince  they  oouM  in  tJ»e  eiKi  euMue 
all  the  nations  aroiind  them,  if  a  vii^orous  o[)j-M)siti()n  was  not  made  to  tlie  progress 
of  their  power.  Cyaxares,  therefore  despatched  nmbassadors  to  Cambyses,  to  devsire 
succours  from  him;  and  ordered  them  to  bring  it  about,  that  Cyrus  should  have  the 
command  of  the  troops  liis  father  was  to  send.  This  was  readily  granted.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  Cyrus  was  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  joy  was 
universal.  The  army  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  men,  all  infantry,  for  the  Persians 
had  as  yet  no  cavelry;  but  they  were  all  chosen  men,  and  such  as  lind  been  raised  in 
a  particular  manner.  First  of  all,  Cyrus  chose  out  of  the  nobility  two  hundred  of  the 
bravest  officers,  each  of  whom  was  ordered  to  choose  out  four  more  of  the  same  sort, 
which  made  a  thousand  in  all;  and  these  were  the  officers  that  were  called  o//.cT</tc',* 
and  who  signalized  themselves  afterwards  so  gloriously  upon  all  occasions.  Every  one 
of  this  thousand  was  appointed  to  raise  among  the  people  ten  light-armed  jjikemen, 
ten  slingers,  and  ten  bowmen,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  one  and  thirty  thou- 
sand men. 

Betbre  they  proceeded  to  this  choice,  Cyrus  thought  fit  to  make  a  speech  to  the  two 
hundred  officers,  whom.,  after  having  highly  praised  for  their  courage,  he  inspired  with 
the  strongest  assurance  of  victory  and  success.  "Do  you  know,"  says  he  to  them, 
"the  nature  of  the  enemy  you  have  to  deal  with?  They  are  soft,  efleminate,  enervated 
men,  already  half  conquered  by  their  own  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  men  not  able  to 
bear  either  hunger  or  thirst;  equally  incapable  of  supporting  the  toil  of  war,  or  the 
sight  of  danger;  whereas  you,  that  are  inured  from  your  infancy  to  a  sober  and 
hard  way  of  living;  to  you,  I  say  hunger  and  thirst  are  but  the  sauce,  and  the  only 
sauce  to  your  meals;  fatigues  are  your  pleasures,  dangers  your  delight,  and  the  love  of 
your  country  and  of  glory  your  only  passion.  Besides,  the  justice  of  our  cause  is  an- 
other considerable  advantage.  They  are  the  aggressors.  It  is  the  enemy  that  attacks 
us,  and  they  are  our  friends  and  allies  that  require  our  aid.  Can  any  thing  be  more  just 
than  to  repel  the  injury  they  would  bring  upon  us?  Ts  there  any  thing  more  honour- 
able than  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  our  triends?  But  what  ought  to  be  the  principal 
motive  of  your  confidence  is  that  I  do  not  engage  in  this  expedition  without  having 
first  consulted  the  gods,  and  implored  their  protection;  for  you  know  it  is  my  custom 
to  begin  all  my  actions,  and  all  my  undertakings,  in  that  manner." 

Soon  after  Cyrus  set  out  without  loss  of  time;  but  before  his  departure  he  invoked 
the  ffods  of  the  countiy  a  second  time  For  his  great  maxim  was,  and  he  had  it  from 
his  lather,  that  a  man  ou^ht  not  to  form  any  enterprise,  great  or  small,  without  con- 
sulting the  Divinity,  and  miploring  his  protection.  Cambyses  has  often  taught  him  to 
consider,  that  the  prudence  of  men  is  very  short,  and  their  views  very  limited,  that 
they  cannot  penetrate  into  futurity,  and  that  many  times  what  they  think  must  needs 
turn  to  their  advantage,  proves  their  ruin;  whereas  the  gods  being  eternal,  know  all 
things  future  as  well  as  pa'st,  and  inspire  those  they  love  to  undertake  what  is  most 
expedient  for  them,  which  is  a  favour  and  a  protection  they  owe  to  no  man,  and  granted 
only  to  those  that  invoke  and  consult  them.t 

Cambyses  accomxpanied  his  son  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Persia;  and,  in  the  way, 
gave  him  excellent  instructions  concerning  the  duties  of  the  general  of  an  army.  Cy- 
rus thought  himself  ignorant  of  nothing  that  relates  to  the  business  of  w^ar,  after  the 
many  lessons  he  had  received  from  the  most  able  masters  of  that  time.  "Have  your 
masters,"  says  Cambyses  to  him,  "given  you  any  instructions  concerning  economy, 
that  is  to  say,  concerning  the  manner  of  supplying  an  army  with  all  necessary  provi- 
sions, of  preventing  sickness,  and  preserving  the  health  of  the  soldiers;  of  strengthen- 
ing their  bodies  by  frequent  exercises;  of  exciting  a  generous  emulation  among  them; 
of  making  yourself  obeyed,  esteemed,  and  beloved  by  your  soldiers?"  Upon  each  of 
these  points,  and  upon  several  others  mentioned  by  the  king,  Cyrus  owned  he  had  never 
heard  one  word  spoken,  and  that  it  was  all  entirely  new  to  him.  "What  is  it  then  your 
masters  have  taught  you."  "They  have  taught  me  to  fence,"  replied  the  prince,  "to 
draw  the  bow,  to  fling  the  javelin,  to  mark  out  a  camp,  to  draw  the  plan  of  a  fortifica- 
tion, to  range  troops  in  order  of  battle,  to  review  them,  to  see  them  march,  file  off, 
and  encamp.  Cambyses,  smiling,  gave  his  son  to  understand,  that  they  had  taught 
him  nothing  of  what  was  most  material  and  essential  for  a  good  officer,  and  an  expert 
commander  to  know.  And  in  one  single  conversation,  which  certainly  deserves  to  be 
well  studied  by  all  young  gentlemen  designed  for  the  army,  he  taught  him  infinitely 
more  than  all  the  celebrated  masters  had  oone,  in  the  Course  of  several  years.    I  shall 
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give  but  one  ehort  mstaiioc  of  this  discourse^  Avhich  may  gh^e  the  reader  an  hka  of  ttic 

The  qnestioii  was,  \vhat  are  tlie  proj^er  ineous  of  making  the  soldiers  obedient  and 
submissive?  '^The  way  to  etfect  that,"  siiys  Cyrus,  "seems  to  be  v^ery  easy,  and 
very  certain;  it  is  only  to  praise  and  reward  those  that  obey,  and  to  punish 
nn(f  stii]:mati7,e  such  as  fail  in  their  duty."  "You  say  well,"  replied  Cambyses,  "that 
is  the  way  to  make  them  obey  you  by  force;  but  the  chief  point  is  to  make  them  obey 
yon  willincrly  and  freely.  Now  the  sure  method  of  affecting  this,  is  to  convince  those 
voii  conmiand,  that  you  know  better  what  is  for  their  advantage  than  they  do  them- 
selves; for  all  maiikimd  readily  submit  to  those  of  whom  they  have  that  opinion. 
This  is  tJie  principle  from  whence  that  blind  submission  proceeds,  wiiich  you  see  sick 
pei-sons  pay  to  their  physician,  travellers  to  their  guide,  and  a  ship's  company  to  their 
])ilot.  Their  disobedience  is  only  founded  upon  their  persuasion  that  the  physician,  the 
guide,  and  the  pilot,  are  all  more  skilful  and  knowing  in  tlieir  respective  callings  than 
themselves."  But  what  shall  a  man  do,"  says  Cyrus  to  his  fatlier,  "to  appear  more  skil- 
ful and  expert  than  others?"  "He  must  be  really  so,"  replied  Cambyses;  "and  in  order  to 
be  so  he  must  apply  himself  closely  to  his  profession,  diligently  study  all  the  rules  of  it, 
consult  the  most  able  and  experienced  masters,  neglect  no  circumstance  that  may  contri- 
bute to  the  success  of  his  enterprises;  and,  above  all,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  .gods,  Irom  whom  alone  we  receive  all  our  wisdom,  and  all  our  success. 

As  soon  as  Cyrwi  had  reached  Cyaxares,  the  first  thing  he  did,  after  the  usiral  com- 
pliments had  passed,  was  to  informhimself  of  the  quality  and  the  number  of  the  forces 
on  both  sides.  It  appeared  by  the  computation  made  of  them,  that  the  enemy's  army 
amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  sixty  thousand  horse;  and  that  the  unit- 
ed armies  of  the  Medesand  Persiansscarcely  amounted  to  half  the  number  of  foot;  and 
as  to  the  cavalry,  the  Medes  had  not  so  many  by  a  third.  This  great  inequality  put 
Cyaxares  in  terrible  fears  and  perplexities.  He  could  think  of  no  other  expedient,  than 
to  send  for  another  body  of  troops  from  Persia,  more  numerous  than  that  already  ar- 
rived. But  this  expedient,  besides  that  it  would  have  taken  too  much  time,  appeared 
in  itself  impracticable.  Cyrus  immediately  proposed  another,  more  sure  and  more  ex- 
peditious, which  was,  tbat  his  Persian  soldiers  should  change  their  arms.  As  they 
cliiefly  used  the  bow  and  the  javelin,  and  consequently  their  manner  of  fighting  was 
at  a  distance,  in  which  kind  of  engagement  the  greater  number  was  easily  superior  to 
the  lesser;  Cyrus  was  of  opinion,  that  they  should  be  armed  with  such  weapons  as 
should  oblige  them  to  come  to  blows  with  the  enemy  immediately,  and  by  that  means 
render  the  superiority  of  their  numbers  useless.  This  project  was  mightily  approved, 
and  instantly  put  into  execution.* 

Cyrus  established  a  wonderful  order  among  the  troops,  and  inspired  them  with  a 
.surprising  emulation,  by  the  rewards  lie  promised,  and  by  his  obliging  and  engaging 
deportment  towards  all.  As  for  money,  the  only  value  he  set  upon  it  was  to  give  it 
away.  He  was  continually  making  presents  to  one  or  other,  according  to  their  rank  or 
their  merit;  to  one  a  buckler,  to  another  a  sword,  or  something  of  the  same  kind  equally 
acceptable.  By  this  generosity,  this  greatness  of  soul,  and  beneficent  disposition,  he 
thought  a  general  ought  to  distinguish  himself,  and  not  by  the  luxury  of  his  table,  or 
the  richness  of  his  clothes,  and  still  less  by  his  liaughtiness  and  imperious  demeanovn-.f 
"A  commander  could  not,"  he  said,  "give  actual  proofs  of  his  munificence  to  every 
body,  and  lor  that  very  reason  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  convince  every  body  of 
his  inclination  and  good  will;  li)r  though  a  prince  might  exhaust  his  treasures  by  mak- 
ing j)rescnts,  yet  he  could  not  injure  himself  by  benevolence  and  humanity,  by  being 
sincerely  concerned  in  the  good  or  evil  that  happens  to  otiiers,  and  by  making  it  ap- 
pear that  he  is  so."J 

One  day,  as  Cyrus  was  reviev/ing  his  army,  a  messenger  came  to  him  from  Cyax- 
ares, to  acquaint  him  that  some  ambassadors  being  airived  from  the  king  of  the  Indians, 
he  desired  his  presence  immediately.  "For  that  purpose,"  says  he,  "I  have  brought 
you  a  rich  garment,  for  the  king  desires  you  would  appear  magnificently  dressed  before 
the  Indians,  to  do  the  nation  honour."§  Cyrus  lost  not  a  moment's  time,  but  instant- 
ly set  out  with  his  troops,  to  wait  upon  the  king,  though  without  changing  his  dress, 
which  was  very  plain,  after  the  Persian  fashion,  and  not  as  the  Greek  text  has  it,  pol- 
luted or  spoiled  with  any  foreign  ornament.||     Cyaxares  seeming  at  first  a  little  dis- 
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pleasfid  at  il:  "If  I  had  dressed  mysolfin  pnrpk),"  says  Cyrus,  "and  loaded  my9e[t^^■itJl 
bracelets  and  chains  of  i^ohl,  and  \Vith  all  that  hnd  been  longer  in  coming,  should  1 
Jiave  done  you  more  honour  than  1  do  now,  by  my  cxjx^dition  and  the  sweat  of  my 
lace,  and  by  letting  all  the  world  see  with  what  promptitude  and  despatch  j^our  or- 
ders are  obeyed?" 

Cyaxares,  satisfied  with  this  answer,  ordered  the  Indian  Ambassadors  to  be  intro- 
duced. The  pin-port  oftheir  speech  was,  that  they  were  sent  by  tlie  king,  their  mas- 
ter, to  learn  the  cause  of  the  war  between  the  Medes  and  the  Bal)ylonians;  and  that 
t!iey  had  orders,  as  soon  as  they  heard  what  the  Modes  slioulu  say,  to  proceed  to  the 
court  ot' Babylon,  to  know  what  motives  they  had  to  allege  on  their  part;  to  the  end 
that  the  king,  their  master,  after  having  examined  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  miglit 
take  part  with  those  who  had  right  and  justice  on  their  side.  Tiiis  is  making  a  noble 
and  glorious  use  of  great  power:  to  be  induenced  only  by  justice,  to  consult  no  advan- 
tage from  the  division  of  neighbours,  but  to  declare  openly  against  the  unjust  aggres- 
sor, in  favour  of  the  injured  party.  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  answered,  they  had  giv^en 
the  Babylonians  no  subject  of  complaint,  and  that  they  v/illingly  accepted  the  medi- 
ation of  tiie  king  of  India.  It  appears  in  the  sequel  that  he  declared  for  the  Medes. 

The  king  of  Armenia,  who  was  vassal  to  the  Medes,  looking  upon  them  as  ready 
to  be  swallowed  up  by  tlie  tbrmidable  league  formed  against  them,  thought  fit  to  lay 
hold  of  this  occasion  to  shake  oil'  their  yoke.*  Accordingly,  he  refused  to  pay  them  the 
ordinary  tribute,  and  to  send  them  the  number  of  troops  he  was  obliged  to  furnish  in^ 
time  of  war.  This  highly  embarrassed  Cyaxares,  wiio  was  afraid  at  this  juncture  of 
bringing  new  enemies  upon  his  hands,  if  he  undertook  to  compel  the  Armenians  to  ex- 
ecute their  treaty.  But  Cyrus,  having  infonned  himself  exactly  of  the  strength  and 
situation  of  the  country,  midertook  the  atiair.  The  important  point  was  to  keep  his  de- 
sign secret  wJ'tiiout  wliich  it  was  not  likely  to  succeed.  He  theretbre  appointed  a  great 
Jiunting  match  on  that  side  of  the  country;  for  it  was  his  custom  to  ride  out  that  way, 
aJid  li-ecjuentiy  to  hunt  with  tiie  king's  son,  and  the  young  noblemen  of  Armenia.  On 
tlie  day  appointed,,  he  set  out  with  a  numerous  retinue.  The  troops  tbllowed  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  were  not  to  appear  till  a  signal  was  given.  After  some  days'  huntmg, 
wlien  they  had  nearly  readied  the  palace  where  the  court  resided,  Cyrus  communi- 
cated his  design  to  his  officers;  and  sent  Chrysanth.es  with  a  detachment,  ordering  them 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  a  certain  steep  eminence,  where  he  knew  the  king  used 
to  retire  in  case  of  an  alarm,  with  his  family  and  his  treasures. 

This  being  done,  he  sent  a  herald  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  to  summon  him  to  per- 
form the  treat3'-,  and  in  the  meantime  ordered  his  troops  to  advance.  Never  was  a 
coiu't  in  greater  surprise  and  perplexity.  The  king  was  conscious  of  the  wrong  he  had 
done,  and  was  not  in  a  condition  to  support  it.  However,  he  did  what  he  could  to 
assemble  his  forces  together  from  all  quarters;  and,  in  the  meantime  despatched  his 
youngest  son,  called  Stabaris,  into  the  mountains,  with  his  wives,  his  daughters,  and 
whatever  was  most  precious  and  valuable.  But  when  he  was  intbrmed  by  his  scouts 
that  Cyrus  was  closely  pursuing,  he  entirely  lost  all  courage,  and  all  thoughts  of  mak- 
ing a  defence.  The  Armenians  following  his  example,  ran  away,  every  one  where 
he^  could,  to  secure  what  was  dearest  to  him.  Cyrus,  seeing  the  country  covered 
with  people  that  were  endeavouring  to  mnke  thefr  escape,  sent  them  word,  that  no 
harm  should  be  done  them  if  they  staid  in  their  houses;  but  that  as  many  as  vrere  taken 
running  away  should  be  treated  as  enemies.  This  made  them  all  retire  to  their  habi- 
tations, excepting  a  few  that  followed  the  kiixg. 

On  the  other  hand  they  that  were  conducting  the  priiicesses  to  the  mountauis,  fell 
into  the  ambush  Chrysaiithes  had  laid  lor  them,  and  were  most  of  them  taken  pri- 
soners. The  queen,  the  king's  ^on,  his  daughters,  his  eldest  son's  wife  and  his  trea- 
sures, all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 

The  king,  hearing  this  melancholy  news,  juid  not  knowing  what  would  become  of 
him,  retired  to  a  little  eminence,  where  he  w%is  presently  invested  by  the  Persian  army, 
and  obliged  to  surrender.  Cyrus  ordered  him,  with  all  his  family,  to  be  brought  to 
the  midst  of  the  army.  At  that  very  instant  arrived  Tigranes,  the  king's  eldest  son, 
who  was  just  returned  from  a  journey.  At  so  moving  a  scene,  he  could  not  forbear 
weeping.  Cyrus  addressing  himself  to  him,  said,  "Prince,  you  are  come  very  sea- 
sonably 10  be  present  at  the  trial  of  yom'  father."      And  immediately  he  assemoled 
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the  captains  of  the  Persians  and  Medcs,  and  called  in  also  Uie  ii;reat  men  of  Armenia. 
Nor  diil  he  so  much  as  exclude  the  ladies  trom  this  assembly,  who  were  there  in  their 
Q^ariots,  but  rrave  them  full  liberty  to  hear  and  see  all  that  passed. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  Cyrus  had  commanded  silence,  he  began  with  requiring 
of  the  king,  that  in  all  the  questions  he  was  going  to  propose  to  him,  he  would  answer 
sincerely,  because  nothing  could  be  more  unworthy  a  person  of  his  rank,  than  to  use 
dissimulation  or  falsehood.  The  king  promised  he  would.  Then  Cyrus  asked  him, 
but  at  ditierent  times,  proposing  each  article  separately,  and  in  order,  whether  it  was 
not  true,  that  he  had  made  war  upon  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  his  grandfather; 
whether  he  had  not  been  overcome  in  that  war,  and  in  consequence  of  his  defeat  had 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Astyages;  whether  by  virtue  of  that  treaty  he  was  not  oblig- 
ed to  pay  a  certain  tribute,  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  troops,  and  not  to  keep, 
any  fortified  place  in  his  country?  It  was  impossible  for  the  king  to  deny  any  of 
these  facts,  which  Avere  all  public  and  notorious.  "For  what  reason,  then,"  conti- 
nued Cyrus,  "have  you  violated  the  treaty  ii;i  every  article?"  "For  no  other,"  replied 
the  king,  "than  because  I  tiiought  it  a  glorious  thing  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  to  live  free, 
and  to  leave  my  children  in  the  same  condition."  "It  is  really  glorious,"  answered 
Cs-^rus,  "to  light  in  defence  of  liberty;  but  if  any  one,  after  he  is  reduced  to  servitude, 
should  attempt  to  run  away  from  Jiis  master,  what  would  you  do  with  him?"  "I  must 
confess,"  says  tlie  king,  "I  would  punish  him."  "And  if  you  had  given  a  government 
to  one  of  your  subjects,  and  he  should  be  found  to  misbehave,  would  you  continue 
him  in  his  post."  "No,  certainly:  I  Avould  put  another  in  his  place."  "And  if  he  had 
amassed  great  riches  by  his  unjust  practices?"  "I  would  strip  him  of  them?"  "But 
which  is  still  worse,  if  he  had  held  intelligence  with  your  enemies,  how  would  you 
treat  him?"  "Though  I  should  pass  sentence  upon  myself,"  replied  the  king,  "I 
uiust  declare  the  truth:  I  wouki  put  him  to  death."  At  these  words,  Tigranes  tore 
his  tiara  from  his  head,  and  rent  liis  garments:  the  women  burst  out  into  lamentations 
and  outcries,  as  if  sentence  had  actually  passed  upon  him. 

Cyrus  having  again  commanded  silence,  Tigranes  addressed  himself  to  the  prince 
to  this  etfect:  "Great  prince,  can  you  think  it  consistent  with  your  wisdom,  to  put  my 
father  to  death,  even  against  your  own  interest''"  "How  against  my  interest?"  re- 
plied Cyrus.  "Because  he  was  never  so  capable  of  doing  you  service."  "How  do 
you  make  that  appear?  Do  the  faults  we  commit  enhance  our  merit,  and  give  us  a 
new  title  to  consideration  and  favour?"  "They  certainly  do,  provided  they  serve  to 
make  us  wiser.  For  wisdom  is  of  inestimable  value:  are  either  riches,  courage,  or 
address,  to  be  compared  to  it?  Now,  it  is  evident,  this  single  day's  experience  has 
infinitely  improved  my  father's  wisdom.  He  knows  how  dear  the  violatk)n  of  his 
word  has  cost  him.  He  has  proved  and  felt  how  much  you  are^  superior  to  him,  in 
all  respects.  He  has  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  any  of  his  designs;  but  you  have 
happily  accomplished  all  yours;  and  with  such  expedition  and  secrecy,  that  he  has 
found  liimself  surrounded  and  taken,  before  he  expected  to  be  attacked;  and  the  very 
place  of  his  retreat  has  served  only  to  ensnare  him."  "But  your  father,"  replied 
Cyrus,  "has  yet  undergone  no  sufferings  that  can  have  taught  him  wisdom."  "The 
fear  of  evnls,"  answered  Tigranes,  "when  it  is  so  well  founded  as  this  is,  has  a  much 
sharper  sting,  and  is  more  capable  of  piercing  the  soul,  than  the  evil  itself.  Besides, 
permit  me  to  say,  that  gratitude  is  a  stronger  and  more  prevailing  motive  than  any 
whatever:  and  there  can  be  no  obligations  in  the  world  of  a  liigher  nature,  than  those 
you  Avill  lay  upon  my  father.  His  fortune,  liberty,  sceptre,  life,  wives,  and  children, 
all,  restored  to  him  with  such  a  generosity:  where  can  you  find,  illustrious  prince,  in 
one  single  person,  so  many  .strong  and  powerful  ties  to  "attach  him  to  your  service?" 

"Well,  then,"  replied  Cyriis,  turning  to  the  king,  "if  1  should  yield  to  your  son's 
entreaties,  with  what  number  of  men,  and  what  sum  of  money,  will  you  assist  us  in 
the  war  against  the  Babylonians?"  "My  troops  and  treasures,"  says  the  Armenian 
king,  "are  no  longer  mine;  they  are  entirely  yours:  I  can  raise  forty  thousand  foot  and 
eight  thousand  horse;  and  as  to  money,  I  reckon,  including  the  treasure  which  my 
father  left  me,  there  are  about  three  tliousand  talents  ready  money.  All  these  are 
vvholly  at  your  disposal."  Cyrus  accepted  half  the  number  of  the  troops,  and  left  the 
•king  the  other  half,  tor  the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  Chaldeans,*  with  whom 
he  was  at  war.  The  annual  tribute  which  was  due  to  the  Medes,  he  doubled,  and  in- 
stead of  fifty  talents,  exacted  a  hundred,  and  borrowed  the  like  sum  over  and  above  in 

*  Xenophon  never  calls  the  people  of  Babylonia  Chaldeans.  But  Herodotus,  1.  vii.  c.  63,  and  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p. 
739,  style  them  so.    The  Chaldeans  meant  in  this  place  were  R  people  adjoin  iiig  to  Armenia. 
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his  own  name.  "But  what  would  you  frive  me,"  added  Cynis,  "/or  the  ransom  of  your 
wives?"  "AH  that  I  have  in  the  world,"  replied  the  king.  "And  for  the  ransom  of 
your  children?"  "'The  same  thing."  "From  this  time,  then  you  are  indebted  to  me 
the  double  of  all  your  possessions^"  "And  j^ou,  Tigranes,  at  what  price  would  you 
redeem  the  liberty  of  your  lady?"  Now  he  had  but  lately  married  her,  and  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  her.  "At  the  price,"  says  he,  "of  a  thousand  lives,  if  I  had  them." 
Cyrus  then  conducted  tham  all  to  his  tent,  and  entertained  them  at  supper.  It  is'^asy 
to  imagine  what  transports  of  joy  there  must  have  been  upon  this  occasion. 

After  supper,  as  they  were  discoursing  upon  various  subjects,  Cyrus  asked 
Tigranes,  what  was  become  of  a  governor  lie  had  often  seen  hunting  with  him,  and 
for  whom  he  had  a  particular  esteem.  "Alas!"  says  Tigranes,  "he  is  no  more;  and  I 
dare  not  tell  you  by  what  accident  I  lost  him."  Cyrus  pressing  him  k)  tell  him,  "My 
father,"  continued  Tigranes,  "seeing  I  had  a  very  tender  aHection  for  this  governor, 
and  that  I  Avas  extremely  attached  to  him,  susj^ected  it  might  be  of  some  ill  conse- 
quence, and  put  him  to  death.  But  he  was  so  honest  a  man,  that  as  he  was  ready  to 
expire,  he  sent  for  me,  and  spoke  to  me  in  these  Avords:  ''^Tigranes,  let  not  my  death 
occasion  any  disaffection  in  you  towards  the  king  ijour  fatlier.  What  he  has  done  to 
me  did  not  proceed  from  malice,  but  only  from  prejudices,  and  a  false  notion  wherewith 
he  was  unhappily  blinded." — "O  the  excellent  man!"  cried  Cyrus,  "never  forget  the 
last  advice  he  gave  you." 

When  the  conversation  was  ended,  Cyrus,  before  they  parted,  embraced  them  all, 
as  in  token  of  a  perfect  reconciliation.  This  done,  they  got  into  their  chariots,  Avith 
their  Avives,  and  went  home,  full  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  Nothing  but  Cyrus 
Avas  mentioned  the  whole  Avay;  some  extolling  his  wisdom,  others  his  valour;  some 
admiring  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  others  praising  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and 
the  majesty  of  his  mien.  "And  you,"  says  Tigranes,  addressing  himself  to  his  lady, 
"Avhat  do  you  think  of  Cyrus's  aspect  and  deportment^" — "I  do  not  knoAV,"  replied 
the  lady,  "I  did  not  observe  him." — "Upon  Avhat  object,  then  did  you  fix  your  eyes?" — 
"Upon  him  that  said  he  would  give  a  thousand  lives  to  ransom  my  liberty." 

The  next  day  the  king  of  Armenia  sent  presents  to  Cyrus,  and  refreshments  for  his 
whole  army,  and  brought  him  double  the  sum  of  money  he  Avas  required  to  furnish. 
But  Cyrus  took  only  what  had  been  stipulated,  and  restored  him  the  rest.  The  Ar- 
menian troops  Avere  ordered  to  be  ready  in  three  days'  time,  and  Tigranes  desired  to 
command  them. 

I  have  thought  proper,  for  several  reasons,  to  give  so  circumstantial  an  account  of 
this  atiair;  though  I  have  so  far  abridged  it,  that  it  is  not  above  a  quarter  of  Avhat  we 
find  in  Xenophon. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  style  of  that  excel- 
lent historian,  and  excite  his  curiosity  to  consult  the  original,  Avhose  natural  and  un- 
affected beauties  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  singular  esteem,  which  persons  of  good 
taste  have  ever  had  for  the  noble  simplicity  of  that  author.  To  mention  but  one  in- 
stance: Avhat  an  idea  of  chastity  and  modesty,  and  at  the  same  time,  what  a  Avonder- 
ful  simplicity  and  delicacy  of  thought,  are  tliere,  in  the  ansAver  of  Tigranes's  wife,  Avho 
has  no  eyes  but  for  her  husband! 

In  the  second  place,  those  short,  close,  and  pressing  interrogations,  each  of  which 
demanded  a  direct,  precise  ansAA^r  from  the  king  of  Armenia,  discover  the  disciple 
and  scholar  of  Socrates,  and  shoAV  in  what  manner  he  retained  the  taste  of  his  master. 

Besides,  this  relation  Avill  give  us  some  idea  of  the  judgment  that  ought  to  be  form- 
ed  of  Xenophon's  Cyropedia;  the  substance  of  Avhicli  is  true,  though  it  is  embellished 
AA^th  several  circumstances,  added  by  the  autlior,  and  introduced  expressly  to  grace 
his  instructive  lessons,  and  the  excellent  rules  he  lays  doAvn  upon  government.  This 
much,  therefore,  in  the  event  Ave  are  treating  of,  is  real.  The  king  of  Armenia  hav- 
ing refused  to  pay  the  Medea  the  tribute  lie  owed  them,  Cyrus  attacked  him  suddenly, 
and  before  he  suspected  any  designs  Avere  formed  against  him,  made  himself  master 
of  the  only  fortress  he  had,  and  took  his  family  prisoners;  obliged  him  to  pay  the  usual 
tribute,  and  to  furnish  his  quota  of  troops;  and,  after  all,  so  Avon  upon  him  by  his  hu- 
manity and  courteous  behaviour,  that  he  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  laithful  and  af-  ^ 
fectionate  allies  the  Medes  ever  had.  The  rest  is  inserted  onl}/  by  Avay  of  embellish- 
ment, and  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  historian  than  to  the  history.  ^ 

I  should  never  myself  have  Ibund  out  Avhat  the  story  of  the  governor's  being  put  to 
death  by  the  father  of  Tigranes  signified,  though  I  Avas  very  sensible  it  Avas  a  kind  of 
enigma,  and  figurative  of  something  else.*     A  person  of  (quality,  one  of  the  greatest 

*  31.  le  Cuinte  de  Tresvillts. 
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wits  and  finest  speakers  of  the  last  age,  who  was  perfecthr  well  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  authors,  expkiined  it  to  me  many  years  ago,  which  I  have  not  forgotten,  and 
whicli  I  take  to  be  the  true  meaning  oftiiat  enigma.  He  supposed  Xenophon  intend- 
ed it  as  a  picture  ofthe  death  of  his  master  Socrates,  of  whom  the  state  of  Athens  be- 
came jealous  on  account  of  tiie  extraordinary  attachment  all  the  youth  of  the  city  had 
to  him;  wliich  at  last  gave  occasion  to  that  pliilosopher's  condemnation  and  death, 
wliich  he  sufiered  without  murmur  or  complaint. 

In  the  last  place,  I  thought  it  proper  not  to  miss  tliis  opportunity  of  manifesting 
such  cpialities  in  my  hero,  as  are  not  always  to  be  met  with  in  persons  of  his  rank; 
such  as,  by  rendering  them  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all  their  military  virtues, 
would  most  contribute  to  the  success  of  their  designs.  In  most  conquerors  we  find 
couraire,  resolution,  intrepidity,  a  capacity  lor  martial  exploits,  and  all  such  talents  as 
make  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  are  apt  to  dazzle  people  by  their  glaring  outside:  but 
an  inward  stock  of  goodness,  compassion,  and  gentleness  towards  the  unhappy,  an 
air  of  moderation  and  reserve,  even  in  prosperity  and  victory,  an  insinuating  and  per- 
suasive behaviour,  the  art  of  gaining  people's  hearts,  and  attaching  them  to  him  more 
by  aft'ection  than  interest;  a  constant  and  unalterable  care  always  to  have  right  on  his 
side,  and  to  imprint  such  a  character  of  justice  and  equity  upon  all  his  conduct,  as 
his  very  enemies  are  Ibrced  to  revere;  and,  lastly,  such  a  clemency,  as  to  distinguish 
those  that  offend  through  imprudence  rather  than  malice,  and  to  leave  room  for  their 
repentance,  by  giving  them  opportunity  to  return  to  their  duty,  these  are  qualities 
rarely  found  in  the  most  celebrated  conquerors  of  antiquity,  but  shone  out  most  con- 
spicuously in  Cyrus. 

-  To  return  to  my  subject.  Cyrus,  before  he  quitted  the  king  of  Armenia,  was  wil- 
ling to  do  him  some  signal  service.  This  king  w^as  then  at  war  with  the  Chaldeans, 
a  neighbouring  warlike  people,  who  continually  harassed  his  country  by  their  inroads, 
and  by  tliat  means  hindered  a  great  part  of  his  lands  from  being  cultivated.  Cyrus, 
after  having  exactly  informed  himself  of  their  character,  strength,  and  the  situation  of 
their  strong  holds,  marched  against  them.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  his  approach, 
the  Chaldeans  possessed  themselves  of  the  eminences  to  whic'i  they  were  accustomed 
to  retreat.  Cyrus  left  them  no  time  to  assemble  all  their  forces  there,  but  marched  to 
attack  them  directly.  The  Armenians,  whom  he  had  made  his  advanced  guard,  were 
immediately  put  to  flight.  Cyrus  expected  no  other  from  them,  and  had  only  placed 
them  there,  to  bring  the  enemy  the  sooner  to  an  engagement.  And,  indeed,  when  the 
Chaldeans  came  to  blows  with  the  Persians,  they  were  not  able  to  stand  their  ground, 
but  were  entirely  defeated.  A  great  number  were  taken  prisoners,  and  tlie  rest  were 
scattered  and  dispersed.  Cyrus  himself  spoke  to  the  prisoners,  assuring  them  he 
was  not  come  to  injure  them,  or  ravage  their  country,  but  to  grant  them  peace  upon 
reasonable  terms,  and  to  set  them  at  liberty.  Deputies  were  immediately  sent  to  him, 
and  a  peace  was  concluded.  For  the  better  security  of  both  nations,  and  with  their 
common  consent,  Cyrus  caused  a  fortress  to  be  built  upon  an  eminence,  which  com- 
manded the  whole  country;  and  left  a  good  garrison  in  it,  which  was  to  declare  against 
either  of  the  two  nations  that  should  violate  the  treaty.* 

Cyrus,  understanding  that  there  was  frec{uent  intercourse  and  communication  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  Chaldeans,  desired  that  the  latter  would  send  persons  to  ac- 
company and  conduct  his  ambassador,  whom  he  was  preparing  to  send  to  the  king  of 
India.  The  purport  of  this  embassy  was,  to  desire  some  succours  in  money  from  that 
prince,  in  behalf  of  Cyrus,  who  wanted  it  for  the  levying  of  troops  in  Persia,  and  pro- 
mised that,  if  the  gods  crov/ned  his  designs  Avith  success,  that  potentate -should  have 
no  reason  to  rei)ent  of  having  assisted  him.  lie  was  glad  to  find  the  Chaldeans  ready 
to  second  his  request,  which'  they  could  do  the  more  advantageously,  by  enlarging 
upon  the  characttr  and  exploits  of  Cyrus.  The  ambassador  set  out  the  next  day,  ac- 
companied wilh  some  of  the  most  considerable  persons  of  Chaldea,  who  Avere  directed 
by  their  master  to  act  Vvith  the  greatest  dexterity,  and  to  do  all  possible  justice  to  the 
merit  of  Cyrus. 

The  expedition  against  the  Armenians  being  happily  ended,  Cyrus  left  that  country. 
to  rejoii-i  Cyaxares.  Four  thousand  Chaldeans,  the  iDravest  of  thenation,  attended  him; 
and  the  king  of  Armenia,  wiio  was  now  delivered  from  his  enemies,  augmented  the 
number  of  troops  he  had  promised  him:  so  that  he  arrived  in  Media  with  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  a  much  more  numerous  army  than  lie  had  when  he  left  it. 

*  Cjrop.  l.iii.j).  70— 70. 
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SECTION    IV — THE    EXPEDITION    OP    CYAXARES    AND    CYRUS   AGAINST    THE    BABYLONIANS. 

THE    FIRST    BATTLE. 

Both  parties  had  been  employed  during  three  years  in  forminij  their  alliances,  and 
m-iking  prep;iratioiis  for  war.*  Cyrus,  finding  their  troops  lull  of  ardour,  and  ready 
for  action,  proposed  to  Cyaxares  to  lead  them  agahist  Assyria.  His  reasons  for  it  were, 
that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  relieve  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  from  the  care  and  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  two  armies;  that  it  was  better  they  should  eat  up  tlie  enemy's 
countr}'-,  than  Media;  that  so  bold  a  step  as  that  of  going  to  meet  the  Assyrians,  might 
be  capable  of  spreading  a  terror  among  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time,  inspire  their 
own  army  with  the  greater  confidence;  that,  lastly,  it  was  a  maxim  with  him,  as  it  had 
always  been  with  Cambyses  his  father,  that  victory  did  not  so  much  depend  upon  the 
number,  as  the  valour  of  troops.     Cyaxares  agreed  to  his  proposal. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  customary  sacrifices  were  ottered,  they  begun  their  march. 
Cyrus  in  the  name  of  the  whole  army,  invoked  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  empire,  be- 
seeching them  to  be  favourable  to  them  in  the  expedition  they  had  undertaken,  to  ac- 
company them,  conduct  tliem,  fight  for  them,  inspire  them  with  such  a  measure  of 
courage  and  pruderice  as  was  necessary,  and,  in  short,  to  bless  their  arms  with  pros- 
perity and  success.  In  acting  thus,  Cyrus  put  in  practice  that  excellent  advice  his 
father  had  given  him,  of  beginning  and  ending  all  his  actions,  and  all  his  enterprises, 
witli  prayer;  and  indeed  he  never  failed,  either  before  or  after  an  engagement,  to 
acquit  himself,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army,  of  this  religious  duty.  When 
they  were  arrived  on  the  fi-ontiers  of  Ass3Tia;  it  was  still  their  first  care  to  pay 
their  homage  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  to  implore  their  protection  and  succour, 
after  which  they  began  to  make  incursions  into  tlie  countr}-,  and  carried  off  a  great 
deal  of  spoil. 

Cyrus,  understanding  that  the  enemy's  army  was  about  ten  days'  journey  from  them, 
prevailed  upon  Cyaxares  to  advance  and  march  up  to  them.  When  the  armies 
came  within  sight,  both  sides  prepared  for  battle.  The  Assyrians  were  encamped  in 
the  open  country;  and  according  to  their  custom,  w^iich  the  Romans  imitated  after- 
wards, had  encompassed  and  fortified  their  camp  with  a  large  ditch,  Cyrus,  on  the 
contrary,  who  wished  to  deprive  ihe  enemy,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  sio-ht  and 
knowledge  of  the  smalhiess  of  his  army,  covered  his  troops  with  several  little  hills  and 
villages.  For  several  days  nothing  was.  done  on  either  side,  but  looking  at  and  ob- 
serving one  another.  At  length  a  numerous  body  of  the  Assyrians  moving  first  out 
of  their  camp,  Cyrus  advanced  witfi  his  troops  to  meet  them.  But  before  7hey  came 
within  reach  of  the  enemy,  he  gave  the  word  for  rallying  the  men,  wdiich  w^as,  Jupiter, 
protector  and  conducto.t  He  then  caused  the  ordinary  hymn  to  be  sounded  in  hon- 
our of  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  which  the  soldiers,  full  of  religious  ardour,  (^.-oe-sSti,-)  answer- 
ed with  a  loud  voice.  Tliere  was  nothing  in  Cyrus's  army  but  cheerfulness,  emula- 
tion, courage,  mutual  exhortations  to  bravery,  and  a  universal  zeal  to  execute  what- 
ever their  leader  should  command  "P'or  it  is  observable,"  says  the  historian,  "in 
this  place,  that  onthese  occasions,  those  who  fear  the  Deity  most  are  the  least  afraid  of 
men"  On  the  side  of  the  Assyrians,  the  troops,  armed  with  bows,  slings,  and  darts, 
made  their  discharge,  before  their  enemies  were  within  reach.  But  the  Persians,  ani- 
mated by  the  presence  and  example  of  Cyrus,  came  immediately  to  close  fight  with 
the  enemy,  and  broke  through  their  first  battalions.  The  Assyrians,  notv/ithstandincr 
all  the  efforts  used  by  Croesus,  and  their  own  king,  to  encourage  them,  were  not  able 
to  sustain  so  impetuous  a  shock,  but  immediately  tied.  At  the  same  time  the  cavalrv 
of  the  Medes  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy's  horse,  which  was  likewise  presentlV 
routed.  The  former  warmly  pursued  them  to  the  very  camp,  made  a  terrible  slaugh- 
ter, and  Neriglissor,  the  king  of  the  Babylonians,  was  killed  in  the  action.  Cyrus, 
not  thinking  himself  in  a  condition  to  force  their  intrenchments,  sounded  a  retreat. 

The  Assyrians,  in  the  meantime,  having  lost  their  king,  and  the  flower  of  their 
army,  were  in  a  dreadful  consternation.:}:  As  soon  as  Croesus  found  them  in  so  great 
disorder,  he  fled,  and  left  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  other  allies  likewise,  seeing 
their  affairs  in  so  hopeless  a  condition,  thought  of  nothing  but  taking  advantage  of  the 
night  to  make  their  escape.§ 

Cyrus,  who  had  forseen  this,  prepared  to  pursue  them  closely.  But  this  could  not 
be  effected  without  cavalry;  and  as  we  have  already  observed,  tlie  Persians  had  none. 

•  A.  M.  3448.     Ant.  J.  C.  556.     Cyvop.  I.  iii.  p.  78—87. 
1 1  do  not  know  whether  Xenophon,  in  this  place,  does  not  call  tlie  Persian  gods  by  the  names  of  the  gods  of 
hij  own  country.  \  Cyrop.l.  iv.  p.  87,  104.  J  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  160. 
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He  therefore  went  to  Cyaxarcs,  and  acquainted  hiin  with  his  design.  Cyaxares  was 
extremely  averee  to  it,  and  represented  to  liim  how  dangerous  it  was  to  drive  so  power- 
ful en  enemy  lo  extremities,  whom  despair  would  probably  inspire  with  courage;  that 
it  was  a  part  of  Avisdom  to  use  good  fortune  with  moderation,  and  not  to  lose  the 
fruits  of  victory  by  too  much  eagerness;  moreover,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  compel  the 
Medes,  or  to  refuse  them  that  repose  to  which  their  behaviour  liad  justly  entitled  them. 
Cyrus,  upon  this,  desired  his  permission  only  to  take  as  many  of  the  horses  as  were 
willing  to  follow  him.  Cyaxares  readily  consented  to  this,  and  thought  of  nothing 
else  now,  but  of  passing  his  time  with  his  officers  in  feasting  and  mirth,  and  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  the  victory  he  had  obtained. 

Cyrus  marched  away  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  was  follovved  by  the  greatest 
part  of  the  JMcdinn  soldiers.  Upon  tlie  way  he  met  some  couriers,  that  were  coming 
to  him  from  the  Hyrcanians/  who  served  in  the  enemy's  army,  to  assure  him,  that  as 
soon  as  he  appeared,  those  Hyrcanians  would  come  over  to  him;  which  in  effect  they  did. 
Cyrus  made  the  best  use  of  liis  time;  and,  having  marched  all  night,  came  up  Avith 
the  Assyrians.  Croesus  had  sent  away  his  wives  in  the  night-time,  for  coolness,  for 
it  was  the  summer  season,  and  foUoAved  them  himself  Avith  a  body  of  cavalry.  When 
the  Assyrians  saw  the  enemy  so  near  them,  they  were  in  the  utmost  confusion  and 
consternation.  Many  of  those  that  ran  aAvay,  being  Avarmly  pursued,  were  killed; 
all  that  staid  in  the  camp  surrendered;  the  victory  Avas  complete,  and  the  spoil  im- 
mense. Cyrus  reserved  all  the  horses  they  took  in  the  camp  for  himself,  resolving 
now  to  Ibrm  a  body  of  ca\^alry  for  the  Persian  army,  Avhich  hitherto  had  none.  The 
richest  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  booty  he  set  apart  for  Cyaxares;  and  for  the 
prisoners,  he  gave  ihem  all  their  liberty  to  go  home  to  their  own  country,  without 
imposing  any  other  condition  upon  them,  thaii  that  they  and  their  countryinen  should 
deliver  up  their  arms,  and  engage  no  more  in  war;  Cyrus  taking  it  upon  himself  to 
defend  them  against  their,  enemies,  and  to  put  them  in  a  condition  tor  cultivating 
their  lands  with  entire  security. 

While  the  Medes  and  the  Hyrcanians  Avere  still  pursuing  the  remainder  of  the 
enemy,  Cyrus  took  care  to  have  a  repast,  and  even  baths  prepared  for  them,  that,  at 
their  return,  they  miglit  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  refresh  themselves. 
He  likcAvise  thought  fit  to  defet  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  till  then.  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion this  general,  Avhose  thoughts  nothing  escaped,  exhorted  his  Persian  soldiers  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  their  generosity,  in  regard  to  their  allies,  from  whom  they  had  al- 
ready received  great  services,  and  of  Avhom  they  might  expect  still  greater.  He  desired 
they  would  wait  their  return,  both  for  the  refreshments,  and  the  diAasion  of  the  spoil; 
and  that  they  would  show  a  preference  of  their  interests  and  conveniencies  before 
their  0A\m;  giAdng  them  to  understand,  that  this  would  be  a  sure  means  of  attaching 
the  allies  to  them  for  ever,  and  of  securing  a  neAV  harvest  of  victories  to  them  OA-er 
the  enemy,  which  Avould  procure  them  all  the  advantages  they  could  wish,  and  make 
them  an  ample  compensation  for  the  voluntary  losses  they  might  sustain,  for  the  sake 
of  winning  the  affection  of  the  allies.  They  all  acceded  to  his  opinion.  When  the 
Medes  and  Hyrcanians  were  returned  from  pursuing  the  enemy,  Cyrus  made  them 
sit  doAvn  to  the  repast  he  had  prepared  for  them,  desiring  them  to  send  nothino;  but 
bread  to  the  Persians,  AA-ho  were  sufficiently  provided,  he  said,  with  all  they  wanted 
either  for  their  ragouts,  or  their  drinking.  Hunger  was  their  only  ragout,  and  wate-. 
from  the  river  their  only  drink;  for  that  Avas  the  way  of  living  to  Avhich  they  hac 
been  accustomed  from  their  inlancy. 

The  next  morning  came  on  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Cyrus,  in  the  first  place, 
ordered  the  magi  to  be  called,  and  commanded  them  to  choose  out  of  all  the  booty 
which  Avas  most  proper  to  be  offered  the  gods  on  such  an  occasion.  Then  he  gave  the 
Medes  and  Hyrcanians  the  honour  of  dividing  all  that  remained  among  the  whole  army. 
They  earn»;stly  desired  that  the  Persians  might  preside  in  the  distribution,  but  the 
Persians  absolutely  refused;  so  that  they  Avere  obliged  to  accept  of  the  office,  as 
Cyrus  had  ordered;  and  the  distribution  was  made  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all 
parties. 

The  very  night  that  Cyrus  marched  to  pursue  the  enemy,  Cyaxares  had  passed  in 
feasting  and  jollity,  and  had  made  himself  drunk  Avith  his  principal  officers.  The  next 
morning,  when  he  aAvaked,  he  Avaa  strangely  surprised  to  find  himself  almost  alone, 

*  '  '"^1 1^^  ""^  *''^  Hyrcanians  by  the-  Caspian  sta.    From  observing  the  encampments  of  Cyrus  in  Babylonia, 
mic  would  be  apt  to  conjecture,  that  the  Hyrcanians  here  meant  were  about  four  or  five  days'  journey  south  of 
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and  without  troops.  Immediately,  full  of  resentment  and  rage,  he  despatclied  an  ex- 
press to  the  army,  with  orders  io  reproach  Cyrus  severely;  and  to  hiiucr  back  the 
Medes  without  any  delay.  This  unreasonable  proceedin^r  did  not  dismay  Cyrus,  who, 
in  return,  wrote  liim  a  respectful  letter,  in  which,  however,  he  expressed  himself  with 
a  generous  and  noble  feeling,  justified  his  own  conduct,  and  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
permission  he  had  given  him  of  taking  as  many  Medes  with  him  as  were  willing  to 
follow  him.  At  the  same  time  Cyrus  sent  into  Persia,  for  a  reinforcement  of  his  troops, 
designing  to  push  his  conquests  still  farther.* 

Among  the  prisoners  of  war  they  had  taken,  there  was  a  young  princess,  of  most  ex- 
quisite beauty,  whom  they  reserved  for  Cyrus.     Her  name  was  Panthea,  the  wife  of 
Abradates,  king  of  Susiana.     Upon  the  report  made  to  Cyrus  of  her  extraordinary 
beauty,  he  refused  to  see  her;  for  fear,  as  he  said,  such  an  object  might  engage  his  af- 
fection more  than  he  desired,  and  divert  him  from  the  prosecution  of  the  great  designs 
he  had  in  view.f     This  singular  moderation  in  Cyrus  was  undoubtedly  an  effect  of  the 
excellent  education  he  had  received:  for  it  was  a  principle  among  the  Persians,  never 
to  speak  before  young  people  of  any  thing  that  tended  or  related  to  love,  lest  their  na- 
tural inclination  to  pleasure,  which  is  so  strong  and  violent  at  that,  age  of  levity  and  in- 
discretion, should  be  awakened  and  excited  by  such  discourses,  and  should  hurry  them 
into  follies  and  debaucheries.     Araspes,  a  young  nobleman  of  Media,  who  had  the  lady 
in  his  custody,  had  not  the  same  distrust  of  his  own  weakness,  but  pretended  that  a 
man  may  he  always  master  of  himself.     Cyrus  committed  the  princess  to  his  care,  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  very  prudent  admonition:  -'I  have  seen  a  great  many  per- 
sons," says  he,  "who  have  thought  themselves  very  strong,  wretchedly  overcome  by 
that  violent  passion,  in  spite  of  all  their  resolution,  who  have  afterwards  owned,  with 
shame  and  grief,  that  their  passion  was  a  bondage  and  slavery,  from  which  they  had 
not  the  power  to  redeem  themselves;  an  incurable  distemper,  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
remedies  and  human  efforts;  a  kind  of  bond  or  necessity,  more  difficult  to  force  than 
the  strongest  chains  of  iron."t  "Fear  nothing,"  replied  Araspes,  "I  am  sure  of  myself, 
and  I  will  answer  with  my  life,  I  shall  do  nothing  contrary  to  my  duty."     Neverthe- 
less, his  passion  for  thisyoung  princess  increased,  and  by  degrees  grew  to  such  a  height, 
that  finding  her  invincibly  averse  to  his  desires,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  using  vio- 
lence with  her.     The  princess  at  length  made  Cyrus  acquainted  with  his  conduct,  who 
immediately  sent  Artabazus  to  Araspes,  with  orders  to  admonish  and  reprove  him  in 
his  name.     This  officer  exectited  his  orders  in  the  harshest  manner,  upbraiding  him 
with  his  fault  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  and  with  such  a  rigorous  severity,  as  was  enough 
to  throw  him  into  despair.     Araspes,  struck  to  the  soul  with  grief  and  anguish,  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears;  and  being  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  fear,  thinking  himself  un- 
done, had  not  a  word  to  say  tor  himself.     Some  days  afterwards,  Cyrus  sent  for  him. 
He  w^ent  to  the  prince,  fearful  and  trembling.     Cyrus  took  him  aside,  and  instead  of 
reproaching  him  with  severity  as  he  expected,  spoke  gently  to  him;  acknowledging, 
that  he  himself  was  to  blame  for  having  imprudently  exposed  him  to  so  formidable  an 
enemy.     By  such  an  unexpected  kindness,  the  young  nobleman  recovered  both  life  and 
speech.     But  his  confusion,  joy,  and  gratitude,  expressed  themselves  first  in  a  torrent 
of  tears.     "Alas!"  says  he,  "now  I  am  come  to  the  knoAvledge  of  myself,  and  find  most 
plainly,  that  I  have  two  souls;  one  that  inchnes  me  to  good,  another  that  excites  me  to 
evil.     The  former  prevails,  when  you  speak  to  me,  and  come  to  my  relief:  when  I  am 
alone,  and  left  to  myself,  I  give  way  to,  and  am  overpowered  by  the  latter."     Araspes 
made  advantageous  amends  for  his  fault,  and  rendered  Cyrus  considerable  service, 
by  retiring  among  the  Assyrians,  imderthe  pretence  of  discontent,  and  by  giving  intel- 
Ugence  of  their  measures  and  designs.§ 

The  loss  of  30  brave  an  officer,  who,  through  discontent,  was  supposed  to  have  gone 
over  to  the  enemy,  greatly  afiected  the  whole  army.  Panthea,  who  had  occasioned 
it,  promised  Cyrus  to  supply  his  place  with  an  officer  of  equal  merit,  meaning  her  hus- 
band Abradates.  Accordingly,  upon  her  writing  to  him  lie  repaired  to  the  camp  of 
the  Persians,  and  was  directly  carried  to  Panthea's  tent,  w^ho  told  him,  with  a  flood  of 
tears,  how  kindly  and  handsomely  she  had  been  treated  by  the  generous  conqueror. 
"And  how,"  cried  out  Abradates,  "shall  I  be  able  to  acknowledge  so  important  a  ser- 
vice?" "By  behaving  towards  him,"  replied  Panthea,  "as  he  hath  done  towards  me." 
Whereupon  he  waited  immediately  upon  Cyrus,  and  paying  his  respects  to  so  great 
a  benefactor,  "you  see  before  you,"  said  lie^  "the  tenderest  friend,  the  most  devoted 

*  Cyrop.  1.  iv.  p.  104— 108;  t  Cyrop.l.  v.  p.  114, 117.  et  1.  vi.  p.  153, 155. 

\  ^iStfiivovi  ttrxv^ori^^  t«v»  ivij'Xti,  ^  ft  a-iSfiqo)  iSiSsvTO,  J  Cyrop.  1,  i. p.  34. 
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servant,  and  the  most  faithful  ally,  you  ever  iiad;  who,  not  being  able  otherwise  to 
acknowledoro  your  favoura,  comes  and  devotes  himself  entirely  to  your  service."  Cn^'US 
received  him  With  such  a  noble  and  generous  air,  that  whatever  Paiithea  had  said  of 
the  wonderlul  character  of  that  great  prince,  was  greatly  short  of  the  truth.* 

The  Assyrian  noi)lemen,  likewise,  who  designed,  as  Cyrus  was  informed  to  put 
themselves  under  his  protection,  rendered  him  extraordinary  service,  The  one  was 
called  Gohryas,  an  old  man,  venerable  both  on  account  of  his  age  and  virtue.  The 
late  king  of  Assyria,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  merit,  and  had  a  verj^^  parti- 
cular reo'ard  ibr  him,  had  resolved  to  get  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  son,  and  for 
that  reason  had  sent  him  to  court.  This  young  nobleman,  at  a  match  of  hunting,  to 
which  he  had  been  invited,  happened  to  pierce  a  wild  beast  with  his  dart,  which  the 
king's  son  had  missed.  The  latter  who  Avas  of  a  passionate  and  savage  temper,  imme- 
diately struck  the  gentleman  with  his  lance,  through  rage  and  vexation,  and  laid  him 
dead  upon  the  spot.  Gorbryas  besought  Cyrus  to  avenge  so  unlbrtunate  a  father,  and 
to  take  his  famiiy  under  his  protection;  and  the  rather  because  he  had  no  children  left 
now  but  an  only  daughter,  who  had  not  k)ng  been  designed  Ibr  a  wile  to  the  young 
king,  but  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  marrying  the  murderer  of  her  brother.t 
Tliis  younn;  king  was  called  L"vborosoachod;  he  reigned  only  nine  m.onths,  and  was 
succeeded  l)y  JS'abonid,  called  also  Labynit  and  Balthasar,  who  reigned  seventeen 
years-t 

-  T^lie  other  Assyrian  nobleman  was  called  Gadates.  He  Vv^as  prince  of  a  numerous 
and  powerful  people.  The  king  then  reigning  had  treated  him  in  a  very  cruel  man- 
ner, after  he  came  to  the  throne,  because  one  of  his  coRcubines  had  mentioned  him  as 
a  iiandsome  man,  and  spoken  advantageously  of  the  happiness  of  that  woman  whom 
he  should  choose  for  a  wife.§ 

The  expectation  of  this  double  succour  was  a  strong  inducement  to  Cyrus,'  and 
made  him  determined  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  As  Baby- 
lon, the  capital  city  of  the  empire  he  designed  to  conquer,  was  the  chief  object  of  his 
expedition,  he  turned  his  views  and  iiis  march  that  Avay,  not  intending  to  attack  that 
city  immediately  in  form,  but  only  to  take  a  \aew  of  it,  and  make  himself  acquainted 
with  it;  to  drav^^  off  as  man}'  allies  as  he  could  from  that  prince's  party,  and  to  make 
previous  dispositions  and  preparations  for  the  siege  he  meditated.  He  set  out,  there- 
fore, with  his  troops,  and  first  marched  to  the  territories  of  Gobryas.  The  fortress 
he  lived  in,  seemed  to  be  an  impregnable  place,  so  advantageously  was  it  situated, 
and  so  strongly  fortified  on  all  sides.  This  prince  cam.e  out  to  meet  hmi,  and  ordered 
refreshments  to  be  brought  for  his  whole  army.  He  then  conducted  Cyrus  to  his 
palace,  and  there  laid  an  infinite  number  of  silver  and  gold  cups,  and  other  vessels, 
at  his  feet,  together  with  a  multitude  of  purses,  full  of  the  golden  coin  of  the  country; 
then  sending  for  his  daughter,  who  was  of  a  majestic  shape  and  exquisite  beauty, 
which  the  mourning  habit  she  wore  for  her  brother's  death  seemed  greatl3^to  enhance, 
he  presented  her  to  Cyrus,  desiring  him  to  take  her  under  his  "protection,  and  to 
accept  those  marks  of  his  acknowledgment,  which  he  took  the  liberty  to  offer  him.  "I 
willingly  accept  your  gold  and  silver,"  says  Cyrus,  "and  I  make  a  present  of  it  to 
your  daughter,  to  augment  her  portion.  Doubt  not,  but  among  the  nobles  of  my 
court,  you  will  find  a  match  suitable  for  her.  It  will  neither  be  their  OAvn  riches  nor 
yours,  which  they  will  set  their  esteem  upon.  I  can  assure  you,  there  are  many 
among  them,  who  would  make  no  account  of  all  the  treasures  of  Babylon,  if  they 
were  unattended  v/ith  merit  and  virtue.  It  is  their  only  glory,  I  dare  affirm  it  of 
them,  as  it  is  mine,  to  approve  themselves  faithful  to  their  "fiiends,  formidable,  to  their 
enemies,  and  respectful  to  the  gods."  Gobryas  pressed  him  to  take  a  repast  with 
him  in  his  house,  but  he  steadfiistly  refused,  and  returned  into  his  camp  with  Gobryas, 
ivho  staid  and  eat  with  him  and  his  officers.  The  ground,"and  the  green  turf  that 
was  upon  it,  was  the  only  bed  or  couch  they  had;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  the  whole 
entertainment  corresponded.  Gobryas,  who  was  a  person  of  good  sense,  was  con- 
vinced liow  much  that  noble  simplicity  was  superior  to  his  vain  magnificence;  and 
declared,  that  the  Assyrians  had  the  art  of  distinguishing  themselves" by  pride,  and 
the  Persians  by  merit:  and  above  all  things  he  admired  the  ingenuous  vein  of  huraourj 
and  the  iimocent  cheerfulness,  that  reigned  throughout  the  whole  entertainm.ent.|| 

Cyrus,  always  intent  upon  his  great  design,  preceeded  with  Gobryas  towards  the 
country  of  Gadates,  which  was  beyond  Babylon.   In  the  neiglibourhood  of  this,  there 

^  .  „  *  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  155,  156.  f  Cyron.  1.  iv.p.  Ill,  113. 

t  A.  M.  3449.    Ant.  J.  C.  555.  §  Cyrop.  I.  v.  p.  123,  124.  U  Cyrop.  1.  v.  p.  119,  123, 
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was  a  strong  citadel,  which  commanded  the  country  of  the  Saws*  and  the  Cadusiuns, 
where  a  governor  for  the  king  of  Babylon  resided,  to  keep  those  people  in  awe.  Cy- 
rus made  a  feint  of  attacking" the  citadel.  Gadates,  whose  intelligence  with  the  Per- 
sians was  as  yet  kept  secret,  by  Cyrus's  advice,  offered  himself,  to  the  Gk)vernor  of  it, 
to  join  with  him  in  the  defence  of  that  important  place.  He  was  accorJingly 
admitted  with  all  his  troops,  and  immediately  delivered  it  up  to  Cyrus.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel  made  him  master  of  the  Sacse  and  the  Cadusians;  and  as  he  treat- 
ed those  people  with  great  kindness  and  lenity,  they  remained  inviolably  attached  to 
his  service.  The  Cadusians  raised  an  army  ol"  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thou- 
sand horse;  and  the  Sacse  flirnished  ten  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse 
archers. 

The  king  of  Assyria  took  the  field,  in  order  to  punish  Gadates  for  this  rebellion;  but 
Cyrus  engaged  and  defeated  him,  making  a  great  slaughter  of  his  troops,  and  oblig- 
ing him  to  retreat  to  Babylon.  After  this  exploit,  the  conqueror  employed  some 
time  in  ravaging  the  enemy's  country.  His  kind  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of  war, 
in  giving  to  all  of  them  liberty  to  return  home  to  their  habitations,  had  spread  the 
fame  of  his  clemency  wherever  he  came.  Numbers  of  people  voluntarily  surrendered 
to  him,  and  very  much  augmented  his  army.  Then,  advancing  near  the  city  of  Ba- 
bylon, he  sent  the  king  of  Assyria  a  personal  challenge,  to  terminate  their  quarrel  by 
a  single  combat;  but  his  challenge  was  not  accepted.  In  order  to  secure  tJie  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  his  allies  during  his  absence,  he  made  a  kind  of  truce,  or  treaty, 
with  the  king  of  Assyria,  hy  which  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides,  that  the  husbandmen 
should  not  be  molested,  but  should  have  full  liberty  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  labour.  Therefore  after  having  viewed  tlie  country,  examined  the 
situation  of  Babylon,  acquired  a  considerable  nuniber  of  friends  and  allies,  and  greatly 
augmented  his  cavalry,  he  marched  away  on  his  return  to  Media.f 

When  he  came  to  the  frontiers,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Cyaxares,  to  acquaint  him 
with  his  arrival,  and  to  receive  his  commands.  Cyaxares  did  not  think  proper  to  ad- 
mit so  great  an  army  into  his  country,  an  army  that  was  about  to  receive  a  farther 
augmentation  of  forty  thousand  men,  just  arrived  from  Persia.  He  therefore  set  out 
tlie  next  day  with  what  cavalry  he  had  left,  to  join  Cyrus,  who  likewise  advanced  to 
meet  him  with  his  cavalry,  which  were  very  fine  and  numerous.  The  sight  of  those 
troops  rekindled  the  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  of  Cyaxares.  He  received  his  nephew 
in  a  very  cold  manner,  turned  away  his  face  from  him,  to  avoid  the  receiving  of  his 
salute,  and  even  wept  through  vexation.  Cyrus  commanded  all  the  company  to  ro- 
tire,  and  entered  into  a  conversation  with  his  uncle,  for  explaining  himself  with  the 
more  freedom.  He  spoke  to  him  with  so  much  moderation,  submission,  and  reason; 
gave  him  such  strong  proofs  of  his  integrity,  respect,  and  inviolable  attachment  to  his 
person  and  interest,  that  in  a  moment  he  dispelled  all  his  suspicions,  and  periectly  re- 
covered his  favour  and  good  opinion.  They  embraced  each  other,  and  tears  were 
shed  on  both  sides.  How  great  was  the  joy  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  who  waited 
the  event  of  this  interview  with  anxiety  and  trembling,  is  not  to  be  expressed.  Cy- 
axares and  Cyrus  immediately  remounted  their  horses,  and  then  all  the  Medes  ranged 
themseh^es  in  the  train  of  Cyaxares,  according  to  the  sign  given  tliem  by  Cyrus.  T^he 
Persians  followed  Cyrus,  and  the  men  of  the  other  nations  their  particular  prince. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  camp,  they  conducted  Cyaxares  to  the  tent  prepared  for 
him.  He  was  presently  visited  by  almost  all  the  Medes,  who  came  to  salute  him,  and 
to  bring  him  presents,  some  of  their  own  accord,  and  others  by  the  direction  of  Cyrus. 
Cyaxares  was  extremely  touched  at  this  proceeding,  and  began  to  find  that  Cyrus 
had  not  corrupted  his  sul)jects,  and  that  the  Medes  had  the  same  affection  for  him  as 
before.:}: 

Such  was  the  success  of  Cyrus's  first  expedition  against  Croesus  and  the  Babylonians. 
In  the  council,  held  the  next  day,  in  the  presence  of  Cyaxares  and  all  the  officers,  it 
was  resolved  to  continue  the  war.§ 

Not  finding  in  Xenophon  any  date  that  precisely  fixes  the  years  wherein  the  sev- 
eral events  he  relates  happened,  I  suppose,  with  Usher,  though  Xenophon's  rf  lation 
does  not  seem  to  favour  this  conjecture,  that  between  the  two  battles  against  Croesus 
and  the  Babylonians,  several  yeaKS  passed,  during  which  all  necessary  preparations 
were  made  on  both  sides,  for  carrying  on  the  important  war  which  was  begun;  aad 
within  tliis  interval  I  place  the  marriage  of  Gyrus. 

»  Not  the  Sacre  of  Scythia. 
t  Cvrop.  1;t.  p.  124—140.  \  Cyrop.  1.  v.  p.  141—147,  J  Cyrop.  I.  vi.  p.  14S— 15t. 
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Cyrus,  then,  about  this  time,  had  tliouixht  of  making  a  tour  into  his  own  country, 
about  six  or  seven  years  after  his  departure,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  army.  Cyax- 
ares,  on  this  occasion,  ij:ave  him  a  signal  testimony  of  the  vakie  he  had  for  his  merit. 
Haviiii^  no  male  issued  and  but  one  daughter,  he  offered  her  in  marriage  to  Cyrus, 
with  an  assurance  of  the  kino'dom  of  Media  for  her  portion.*  Cyrus  liad  a  grateful 
sense  of  this  advantageous  otfer,  and  expressed  the  warmest  acknowledgments  of  it; 
but  thouiiht  himself  not  at  liberty  to  accept  it  till  he  had  the  consent  of  his  father  and 
motlier;  leaving  therein  a  rare  example  to  all  future  ages,  of  the  respectful  submission 
and  entire  dependence,  which  all  children  ought  to  show  to  their  parents  on  the  like 
occasions,  of  whatever  age  they  may  be^  or  to  whatever  degree  of  power  and  great- 
ness they  may  have  arrived.     Cyrus  married  this  princess  on  his  return  from  Persia.f 

When  ihe  marriage  solemnity  w\as  over,  Cyrus  returned  to  his  camp,  and  improved 
the  time  he  had  to  spare,  in  securing  his  new  conquests,  and  taking  all  proper  mea- 
sures with  his  allies,  for  accomplishing  the  great  design  he  had  formed. 

Forseeing,  says  Xenophon,  that  the  preparations  for  war  might  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  time,  he  pitched  his  camp  in  a  convenient  and  healtliy  place,  and  fortified  it  very 
strongly.  He  there  kept  his  troops  to  the  same  discipline  and  exercise  as  if  the  enemy 
had  been  always  in  sight.J 

They  undertood  by  deserters,  and  by  the  prisoners  brought  every  day  into  the 
camp,  that  the  king  of  Babylon  was  gone  into  Lydia,  and  had  carried  with  him  vast 
sums  of  gold  and  silver.  The  common  soldiers  immediately  concluded,  that  it  was 
fear  which  made  him  remove  his  treasures.  But  Cyrus  judged  he  had  undertaken 
this  journey,  only  to  raise  up  some  new  enemy  against  him;  and  therefore  laboured 
vrith  indefatigable  application  in  preparing  for  a  second  battle. 

Above  all  tilings  he  applied  himself  to  strengthen  his  Persian  cavalry,  and  to  have 
a  great  number  of  chariots  of  war  built  after  a  new  form,  having  found  great  incon- 
veniences in  the  old  ones,  the  fashion  of  which  came  from  Troy,  and  had  continued  in 
use  till  that  time  throughout  all  Asia. 

In  this  interval,  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  king  of  India,  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  Cyrus  from  the  king  their  master,  who  liad  also  ordered  them  to  assure  hira 
that  he  was  very  glad  he  had  acquainted  him  with  what  fie  wanted;  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  be  his  friend  and  ally;  and,  if  he  still  wanted  more  money,  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  let  him  know;  and  that,  in  short,  fie  had  ordered  his  ambassadors  to  pay  him 
the  same  absolute  obedience  as  to  himself^  Cyrus  received  these  obliging  offers  with 
all  possible  dignity  and  gratitude.  He  treated  the  ambassadors  with  the  utmost 
respect,  and  made  them  noble  presents;  and  taking  advantage  of  their  good  disposi- 
tion, desired  them  to  depute  three  of  their  own  body  to  the  enemy,  as  envoys  from 
the  king  of  India,  on  pretence  of  proposing  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Assyria,  but 
in  effect  to  discover  liis  designs,  and  give  Cyrus  an  account  of  them.  The  Indians  un- 
dert(Jok  this  employment  with  joy,  and  acquitted  tlicmselves  in  it  with  great  ability.§ 

I  do  not  recognise,  in  this  last  circumstance,  the  upright  conduct  and  usual  sincerity 
of  Cyrus.  _  Could  he  be  irniorant,  that  it  was  an  open  violation  of  the  laws  ofnatiori^s 
to  send  spies  to  an  enemy  s  court,  under  the  title  of  ambassadors;  which  is  a  cliaracter 
that  will  not  suffer  those  invested  with  it,  to  act  so  mean  a  part  or  to  be  guilty  of  such 
treachery? 

Cyrus  prepared  for  the  approaching  battle,  like  a  man  who  had  nothing  but  great 
objects  in  view.  He  not  only  took  care  of  every  thing  that  had  been  resolved  in 
council,  but  took  pleasure  in  exciting  a  noble  emulation  among  his  officers,  who  should 
fiave  tiie  finest  arms,  be  the  bi>st  moimted,  throw  a  dart  or  shoot  an  arrow  the  most  dex- 
terously, ar  who  should  undergo  toil  and  fatigue  with  the  greatest  patience.  This  lie 
brought  about  by  taking  them  with  him  in  hunting,  and  by  constantly  rewarding 
those  that  distinguished  themselves  most.  Wherever' he  perceived  that  the  captains 
took  partif-ular  care  of  their  men,  he  praised  them  pul^licly,  and  showed  them  all 
possible  favour.     When  fie  made  them  any  feast,  he  never  proposed  any  other  diver- 

♦  Xendphon^placcs  lliis  mQi-riage  afrcr  f lif>  takinp  oV  Babylon.  But  as  Gyms  at  that  time  was  above  sixt  v  years 
of  age,  and  the  princes  not  much  less,  and  as  it  is  imp,  obai)lc  tliat  either  of  them  slioiild  wait  till  that  ape,"l)efoi-e 
they  thouj^ht  of  mutriiiiony ,  I  thoii;,'ht  proper  to  give  this  fact  ii  more  eai  ly  date.  Besides,  at  any  rate,  Cambyses 
Mould  liave  been  but  seven  years  oid  whtii  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  but  fourteen  or  fifteen  when  he  died; 
V  hicli  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  expeditions  he  made  into  E.t'ypt  and  Ethiopia,  nor  with  the  rest  of  his  liis- 
toi-j-.  Perhaps  Xenophon  might  date  the  taking  of  Babylon  mucli  earlier  than  we  do,  but  I  follow  the  chrono- 
logy of  Archbishop  Usher.  I  have  also  left  out  what  is  related  in  the  Cyropcjudia,  1.  viii.p.  228,  that  from  the  tiiiio 
Cyrus  was  atthe  conrt  of  his  giand-father  Astyages,  the  young  princes  had  said  she  would  have  no  other  liusbaHd 
Uian  Cyrus.    Her  father  Cyaxareg  was  then  but  ihiity  yea. s  old. 

t  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  228,  229.  X  Cj  rop.  1.  vi.  p.  151.  J  Cyrop.  p.  150,  157. 
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sioni?  than  military  exercisos,  and  always  gave  considerable  prizes  to  the  conquerors, 
by  which  means  he  excited  a  universal  ardour  throughout  Iils  army,  fn  a  word,  he 
was  a  general,  who  in  repose  a.^  well  as  action,  nay,  even  in  his  pleasures,  his  meals, 
conversation,  and  walks,  had  his  tlioughts  entirely  bent  on  promoting  the  service.  It 
is  by  such  methods  a  man  becomes  an  able  and  complete  warrior.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Indian  ambassadors,  having  returned  from  the  enemy's  camp, 
brought  word,  that  Croesus  was  chosen  generalissimo  of  their  army;  that  ail  the  kings 
and  princes  in  their  alliance  had  agreed  to  furnish  the  necessary  sums  of  money  for 
raising  the  troops;  that  the  Thraeians  had  already  engaged  themselves;  that  from 
Eoypt  a  great  succour  was  marching  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men;  that  another  army  was  expected  from  Cyprus;  that  the  Cilicians,  the  people  of 
the  two  I'hrygias,  the  Lycaonians,  Paphjagonians,  Cappadocians,  Arabians  and 
Phcrnicians,  were  already  arrived;  that  the  Assyrians  were  likewise  come  up  with  the 
king  of  Babylon;  that  the  lonians,  jEolians,  and  most  of  the  Greeks  living  in  Asia,  had 
been  obliged  to  join  them;  that  Crojsus  liad  likewise  sent  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to 
bring  them  into  a  treaty  of  alliance;  that  the  army  was  assembled  near  the  river  Pac- 
tolus,  from  whence  it  was  to  advance  to  Thymbria,  which  was  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous for  all  the  troops.  This  relation  was  confirmed  by  the  accounts  brought  in,  both 
by  the  prisoners  and  the  spies.f 

Cyrus's  army  was  discouraged  by  this  news.  But  that  prince  having  assembled 
his  officers,  and  represented  to  them  t'le  infinite  difference  between  the  enem.y's  troops 
and  theirs,  soon  dispelled  their  fears,  and  revived  their  courage.-^ 

Cyrus  had  taken  proper  measures  for  providino*  his  army  with  all  necessaries,  and 
had  given  orders,  as  well  tor  their  march  as  i'or  the  battle  he  was  preparing  to  fight; 
in  doing  w^iich,  he  descended  to  an  astonishing  detail,  udiich  Xenophon  relates  at 
length,  and  which  reached  from  the  chief  commanders  down  to  tlie  very  lowest  sub- 
altern officers;  for  lie  knew  very  well,  that  upon  such  precautions  the  success  of  enter- 
prises depends,  which  often  miscarry  through  the  neglect  of  the  smallest  circumstances; 
in  the  same  manner,  as  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  playiiig  or  movement  of  the 
greatest  machines,  is  stopped  through  the  disorder  of  a  single  wheel,  however  sma!!.§ 

This  prince  knew  all  the  officers  of  his  army  by  their  names;  and  making  use  of  a 
common,  but  significant  comparison,  he  used  to  say,  "He  thought  it  strange  that  an 
artificer  should  know  the  names  of  all  his  tools,  and  a  general  should  be  so  mdiflerent 
as  not  to  know  the  names  of  all  his  captains,  which  are  the  instruments  he  must  make 
use  of  in  all  his  enterprises  and  operations."  Besides  he  was  persuaded,  that  such  an 
attention  had  something  in  it  more  honourable  for  the  olhccrs,  more  engaging,  and 
more  proper  to  excite  them  to  do  their  duty,  as  it  naturally  leads  them  to  believe  they 
are  both  known  and  esteemed  by  their  general.!] 

When  all  the  preparations  were  finished,  Cyrus  took  leave  of  Cyaxares,  who  staid 
in  Media,  with  a  third  part  of  his  troops,  that  the  country  might  not  be  left  entirely 
defenceless.lf 

Cyrus,  who  understood  how  advantageous  it  is  always  to  make  ilie  enemy's  coun- 
try the  seat  of  Avar,  did  not  wait  ftr  the  Bab\  lonians  coming  to  attack  him  in  Media, 
bu.t  marched  forward  to  meet  them  in  their  territories,  that  he  might  both  consume 
their  forage  by  his  troops,  and  disconcen  their  measures  by  his  expedition,  and  the 
boldness  of  his  undertaking.  At\er  a  very  long  march,  he  came  up  wnth  the  enemy  at 
Tliymbria,  a  city  of  Lydia,  not  far  from  Sardis,  the  capital  of  the  country.  They  did^ 
not  imagine  this  prince,  with  half  the  number  of  forces  they  had,  could  think  ot 
coming  to  attack  them  in  their  own  country;  and  they  uere  strangel}^  surprised  to  see 
him  come,  befijre  they  had  time  to  lay  Tip  the  provisiotis  necessary  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  their  numerous  army,  or  to  assemble  all  the  forces  they  intended  to  bring  into 
the  field  against  him. 

SECTION    v. THE    BATTLE    OF    THYlNtRRlA,  BETWEEN  CYRUS  AND  CRCESTTS. 

This  battle  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  events  in  antiquity,  since  it  decided  Tipon 
the  empire  of  Asia  between  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon  and  the  Persians.  St  v^rpj-  thia 
consideration  that  induced  M.  Freret,  one  of  n\y  brethren  in  tlie  Academy  o'  Pofiic  Lit- 
erature, to  examine  it  with  particular  caie  an  1  exactness;  and  tlie  rpther.  s  he  ob- 
serves, because  it  is  the  first  pitched  battle  of  which  we  have  any  fall  or  pai .  -ular  ac- 
count.**    I  liave  assumed  tbe  privilege  of  making  use  of  the  labours  and  learning  of 

•  Cvi-op.  1.  \\.  157.  t  Cvi-op.  p.  158  i  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  159.  §  Cyiop.  p.  1J8-153. 

II  Cyrop.  I.  V.  p.  131,  132.  ^  Cyrop.  I.  vi.  p.  160,  1(31. 

**  Vol.  VI.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  cf  Btllcs  Letties,p.  532. 
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othef  peTf»t)T>f*.  but  without  robbing  them  of  the  glory,  or  denying  myself  the  liberty  of 
makinffsuch  alterations  as  I  might  judge  necessary.  I  shall  give  a  more  ample  and 
particular  description  oi*  tliis  battle  than  I  usually  do  of  such  matters,  because  Cyrus 
heinor  looked]  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  antiquity,  those  of  the  profession 
may  be  ginrl  to  trace  him  in  all  his  steps  through  this  important  action:  moreover,  the 
manner  in  which  the  ancients  made  war,  and  fought  battles,  is  an  essential  part  of  their 
history. 

In  Cyrus's  army,  the  companies  of  foot  consisted  of  a  hundred  men  each,  exclusive 
of  the  captain.  Each  company  was  subdivided  into  four  parts  or  platoons,  which 
consisted  of  four-and-twenty  men  each,  not  including  the  person  who  commanded. 
These  subdivisions  were  again  divided  into  two  files,  consisting  of  twelve  men  each. 
Every  ten  companies  had  a  particular  su[ierior  officer  to  command  them,  correspond- 
ing with  the  present  rank  of  colonel;  and  ten  of  these  bodies  were  under  another 
superior  commander,  whom  we  may  call  a  brigadier.* 

I  liave  already  observed,  that  Cvrus,  when  he  first  came  at  the  head  of  the  thirty 
tliousand  Persians,  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  made  a  considerable  change  in 
the  arms  of  his  troops.  Two-thirds  of  them,  till  then,  only  made  use  of  javelins,  or 
bows,  and  consequently  could  only  fight  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy.  Instead  of 
these,  Cyrus  armed  the  greatest  part  of  them  with  cuirasses,  bucklers,  and  swords, 
or  battle-axes,  ami  left  tew  of  his  soldiers  in  light  armour.f 

The  Persians  did  not  know  at  that  time  what  it  was  to  fight  on  horseback.  Cyrus, 
who  was  con\inced  that  nothing  was  of  so  great  importance  towards  the  gaining  of 
a  battle  as  cavalry,  was  sensible  of  the  great  disadvantage  he  laboured  under  in  that 
respect,  and  therefore  took  wise  and  early  precautions  to  remedy  that  evil.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  his  design,  and  by  degrees  formed  a  body  of  Persian  cavalry,  which 
amounted  to  ten  tliousand  men,  and  were  the  best  troops  of  his  army-t 

I  shall  speak  elsewhere  of  the  other  change  he  introduced,  with  respect  to  the 
chariots  of  war.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  give  the  number  of  the  troops  of  both  ar- 
mies, which  cannot  be  fixed  but  by  conjecture,  and  by  putting  together  several  scat- 
tered passages  of  Xenophon;  that  author  having  omitted  the  material  circumstance 
of  acquainting  us  precisely  \^nth  their  numbers,  which  appears  surprising  in  a  man  so 
expert  in  military  aflairs  as  that  historian  was. 

Cyrus's  army  amounted,  in  the  whole,  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand 
men,  horse  and  foot.  Of  these  there  were  seventy  thousand  native  Persians,  viz. 
ten  thousand  cuirassiers  of  Pwrse,  twenty  thousand  cuirassiers  of  foot,  twenty  thou- 
sand pikemen,  and  twenty  thousand  light-armed  soldiers.  The  rest  of  the  army, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  men,  consisted  of  twenty-six 
thousand  Median,  Armenian,  and  Arabian  horse,  and  one  hundred  thousand  foot  of 
the  same  nation. 

Besides  these  troops,  Cyrus  had  three  hundred  chariots  of  war,  armed  with  scythes, 
each  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast,  covered  with  trappings  that  were  shot- 
proof;  as  were  also  the  horses  of  the  Persian  cuirassiers.§ 

He  had  likevvise  ordered  a  great  number  of  chariots  to  be  made  of  a  larger  size, 
on  each  of  which  was  placed  a  tower,  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  in  which 
were  lodged  twenty  archers.  Each  chariot  was  drawn  upon  wheels  by  sixteen  oxen 
yok^^d  abreast.  1 1 

There  was,  moreover,  a  considerable  number  of  camels,  upon  each  of  whicli  were 
two  Arabian  arcliers,  back  to  back,  so  that  one  looked  towards  the  head,  and  the 
other  towards  the  tail  of  tiie  camel.*n 

The  army  of  Cra-sus  was  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  that  of  Cyrus,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  lour  htnidred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  sixty  thousand  of  which  were 
cavalry.  The  troops  consisted  chiefly  of  Babylonians,  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Cappa- 
docians,  of  the  nations  about  the  Hellespont,  and  of  Egyptians,  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  The  Egyptians  alone  made  a  body  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  They  had  bucklers  that  covered  them  fiom  head  to 
foot,  very  long  pikes,  and  short  but  very  broad  swords.  The  rest  of  the  army  was 
made  up  of  Cyprians,  Cilicians,  Lycaonians,  Paphlagonians,  Thracians,  and  lonians.** 

CroBSUS  had  arranged  his  army  in  order  of  battle  in  one  line,  the  infantry  in  the 
centre,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  two  wings.  All  his  troops,  both  foot  and  horse,  were 
thirty  men  deep;  but  the  Egyptians,  who,  as  we  have  noticed,  were  one  hundred  and 

•.Cyrop.  I.vi.  p.  107.  fCyrop.l.ii.  p.  39,  40.  J  Cyrop.  1.  iv.  p.99,100.  eti.  v,  p.  138. 
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twenty  thousand  in  number,  and  who  were  the  principal  strenitrih  of  his  infantry,  in 
the  centre  of  wliich  they  were  posted,  were  divided  into  twelve  large  bodies,  or 
square  battalions,  of  ten' thousand  men  each,  liaving  one  hundred  men  in  the  front, 
and  as  many  in  depth,  with  an  interval  or  space  between  every  battalion,  that  they 
might  act  and  fight  independent  of,  and,  without  interfering  with  one  another. 
Croesus  would  gladly  have  persuaded  them  to  range  themselves  in  less  depth,  that 
they  might  make  the  ^vider  front.  The  armies  were  in  an  extensive  plain,  which 
gave  room  for  extending  their  wings  to  right  and  left;  and  the  design  of  Crcesus, 
upon  which  alone  he  founded  his  hopes  of  victory,  was  to  surround  and  hem  in  the 
enemy's  army.  But  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the  Egyptians  to  change  the  order  of 
battle  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  His  army  being  thus  drawn  out  in  one 
line,  took  up  nearly  forty  stadia,  or  five  miles  in  length.* 

Araspes,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  discontent,  had  retired  to  Croesus's  army,  and 
had  particular  orders  from  Cyrus  to  observe  well  the  manner  of  that  general's  rang- 
ing his  troops,  returned  to  the  Persian  camp  the  day  before  the  battle.  Cyrus,  in 
drawing  up  his  army,  governed  himself  by  the  disposition  of  the  enemy,  of  which 
that  young  Median  nobleman  had  given  him  an  exact  account. 

The  Persian  troops  had  been  generally  used  to  engage  four-and-twenty  men  in 
depth.  But  Cyrus  thought  fit  to  change  that  disposition.  It  was  necessary  to  form 
as  wnde  a  front  as  possible,  without  too  much  weakening  his  phalanx,  to  prevent  his 
army's  being  enclosed  and  hemmed  in.  His  infantry  was  excellent,  and  most  advan- 
tageously armed  with  cuirasses,  partizans,  battle-axes,  and  vswords;  and,  provided 
they  could  join  the  enemy  in  close  fight,  there  was  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Lydian  phalanx,  armed  with  only  light  bucklers  and  javelins,  could  support  the 
charge.  Cyrus,  therefore,  thinned  the  files  of  his  infantry  one  half,  and  ranged  them 
only  twelve  men  deep.  The  cavalry  was  drawn  out  on  the  two  wings,  the  right 
commanded  by  Chrysanthes,  and  the  left  by  Hystaspes.  The  whole  front  of  the 
army  occupied  but  thirty-two  stadia,  or  four  miles  in  extent;  and  consequently  was 
at  each  flank  nearly  four  stadia,  or  half  a  mile,  short  of  the  enemy's  front.f 

Behind  the  first  line,  at  a  little  distance,  Cyrus  placed  the  spear-men,  and  behind 
them  the  archers.  Both  the  one  and  the  other,  were  covered  by  the  soldiers  in  their 
front,  over  whose  heads  they  could  throw  their  javelins,  and  shoot  their  arrows  at 
the  enemy. 

Behind  all  these  he  formed  another  line,  to  serve  for  the  rear,  which  consisted  of 
the  flower  of  his  army.  Their  duty  was.  to  have  their  eyes  upon  those  that  were 
placed  before  them,  to  encourage  those  that  did  their  duty,  to  sustain  and  threaten 
those  that  gave  way,  and  even  to  kill  as  traitors  those  that  fled;  by  that  means  to 
keep  the  cowards  in  awe,  and  make  them  have  as  great  a  terror  of  the  troops  in  the 
rear,  as  they  could  possibly  have  of  the  enemy. 

Behind  tlie  army  were  placed  those  moving  towers  which  I  have  already  described. 
These  formed  a  line  equal  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  army,  and  served  not  only  to  an- 
noy the  enemy  by  the  constant  discharges  of  the  archers  that  were  in  them,  but  also 
as  a  kind  of  moveable  forts,  or  redoubts,  under  which  the  Persian  troops  might  rally, 
in  case  they  were  broken  and  pushed  by  the  enemy. 

Just  behind  these  towers  were  two  other  lines,  which  also  were  parallel  and  equal 
to  the  front  of  the  army;  the  one  was  formed  of  the  baggage,  and  the  other  bf^  the 
chariots  which  carried  the  women,  and  such  other  persons  as  were  unfit  tor  service. 

To  close  all  these  lines,  and  to  secure  them  from  the  insults  of  the  enemy,  Cyrus 
placed  in  the  rear  of  all,  two  thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  horse,  and  the  troop  of 
camels,  which  was  pretty  numerous.:}: 

Cyrus's  design  in  forming  two  lines  of  the  baggage,  &c.  was  not  only  to  make  his 
army  appear  more  numerous  than  it  really  was,  but  likewise  to  oblige  the  enemy,  in 
case  they  were  resolved  to  surround  him,  as  he  knew  they  intended,  to  make  the  longer 
circuit,  and  consequently  to  weaken  their  line  by  stretching  it  out  so  far. 

We  have  still  the  Persian  chariots  of  war  armed  with  scythes  to  speak  of.  These 
were  divided  into  three  bodies,  of  one  hundred  each.  One  of  the  bodies,  commanded 
by  Abradates,  king  of  Susiana,§  was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  the  other 
two  upon  the  two  flanks  of  the  army. 

Such  was  the  order  of  battle  in  the  two  armies,  as  they  were  drawn  out  and  sta- 
tioned the  day  before  the  engagement. 

*  Cyrop.  p.  166.  t  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  167.  i  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  168.  §  Or  Sushan. 
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The  next  day,  very  early  in  the  morning,  Cyrus  made  a  sacrifice,  during  which  time 
his  army  took  a  little'^ refreshment;  and  the  soldiers,  after  having  offered  their  lihations 
to  the  gods,  put  on  tlieir  armour.  Never  was  there  a  more  beautiful  and  magnificent 
sight;  ctmt-armours,  cuirasses,  bucklers,  helmets,  one  could  not  tell  which  to^  admire 
most;  men  and  horses  all  finely  equipped,  and  glittering  in  brass  and  scarlet.* 

When  Abradates  was  just  going  to  put  on  his  cuirass,  which  was  only  of  quilted 
linen,  according  to  the  tashion  of  his  country,  his  wife  Panthea  came  and  presented 
him  wit!i  a  helmet,  bracers,  and  bracelets,  all  of  gold,  with  a  coat-armour  of  his  own 
ieno-th,  plaited  at  the  bottom,  and  with  a  purple-coloured  plume  of  feathers.  She  had 
got  all  this  armour  prepared  without  her  husband's  knowledge,  that  her  present  might 
be  the  more  agreeable  from  surprise.  In  spite  of  all  her  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 
when  she  dressed  him  in  this  armour,  she  shed  some  tears.  But  notwithstanding  her 
tenderness  for  him,  she  exhorted  him  to  die  with  sword  in  hand,  rather  than  not  sig- 
nalize himself  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  birth,  and  the  idea  she  had  endeavoured  to 
give  Cyrus  of  his  gallantry  and  worth.  "Our  obligations,"  says  she,  "to  that  prince 
are  infinitely  great.  I  was  his  prisoner,  and  as  such  was  set  apart  for  his  pleasure; 
but  when  I  came  into  his  hands,  I  was  neither  used  like  a  captive,  nor  had  any  disho- 
norable conditions  imposed  on  me  for  my  fi^eedom.  He  treated  me  as  if  I  had  been 
his  own  brother's  wife,  and  in  return,  I  assured  him,  you  would  be  capable  of  ac- 
knowledging such  extraordinary  goodness."  "O  Jupiter!"  cried  Abradates,  lifting  up 
his  eyes  towards  lieaven,  "grant  that  on  this  occasion  I  may  prove  myself  a  hustjand 
worthy  of  Panthea,  and  a  friend  worthy  of  so  generous  a  benefactor."  Having  said 
this,  he  mounted  his  chariot.  Panthea  not  being  able  to  embrace  him  any  longer,  was 
ready  to  kiss  the  chariot  he  rode  in;  and  w^,ii  she  had  pursued  liim  with  her  eyes  as 
far  as  she  possibly  could,  she  retired.! 

As  soon  as  Cyrus  had  finished  his  sacrifice,  given  his  officers  the  necessary  orders 
and  instructions  for  the  battle,  and  put  them  in  mind  of  paying  the  homage  which  is 
due  to  the  gods,  every  man  went  to  his  post.|  Some  of  his  officers  brought  him  wine 
and  victuals;  he  eat  a  little  without  sitting  down,  and  caused  the  rest  to  be  distributed 
among  those  that  were  about  him.  He  took  a  little  wine  likewise,  and  poured  out  a 
part  of  it  as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  before  he  drank;  and  all  the  company  followed  his 
example.  After  tliis  he  prayed  again  to  the  god  of  his  fathers,  desiring  he  would  please 
to  be  his  guide,  and  come  to  his  assistance;  he  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  command- 
ed them  all  to  follow  him.§ 

As  he  was  considering  on  which  side  he  would  direct  his  march,  he  heard  a  clap  of 
thunder  on  the  riglit,  and  cried  out,  "Sovereign  Jupiter,  we  follow  thee."|i  And  that 
instant  he  set  forwards,  having  Chrysanthes  on  his  right,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  horse,  and  Arsamas  on  his  left,  who  commanded  the  foot.  He  warned 
them  above  all  tilings  to  take  care  of  the  royal  standard,  and  to  advance  equally  in  a 
line.  The  standard  was  a  golden  eagle  on  the  end  of  a  pike,  with  its  wings  stretched 
out.  The  same  was  ever  after  used  by  the  kings  of  Persia.  He  ordered  his  army  to 
halt  three  times  before  they  reached  the  enemy;  and  after  having  marched  about  twen- 
ty stadia,  or  two  miles  and  a  half,  they  came  in  view  of  them. 

When  the  two  armies  were  within  sight  of  each  other,  and  the  enemy  had  observed 
how  much  the  front  of  theirs  exceeded  that  of  Cyrus,  they  made  the  centre  of  their 
army  halt,  while  the  two  wings  advanced  projecting  to  the  riglit  and  left,  with  design 
to  enclose  Cyrus's  army,  and  to  begin  their  attack  on  every  side  at  the  same  time.  This 
movement  did  not  at  all  alarm  Cyrus,  because  he  expected  it.  Having  given  the  word 
for  rallying  the  troops,  "Jupiter,  leader  and  protector,"  he  left  his  right  win^,  promis- 
ing to  rejoin  them  immediately,  and  help  them  to  conquer,  if  it  was  the  will  ofthe  gods. 

He  rode  through  all  the  ranks,  to  give  his  orders,  and  to  encourage  the  soldiers;  and 
he  who,  on  all  other  occasions,  was  so  modest,  and  so  far  from  the  least  air  of  osten- 
tation, was  now  full  of  a  noble  confidence,  and  spoke  as  if  he  was  assured  of  victory; 
"Follow  me,  comrades,"  said  he;  "the  victory  is  certainly  ours;  the  gods  are  for  us." 
He  observed  tliat  many  of  his  officers,  and  even  Abradates  himself,  were  uneasy  at  the 
motion  which  the  two  wings  of  the  Lydian  army  made,  in  order  to  attack  them  on 
the  two  fianks:  "These  troops  alarm  you,"  says  he;  "believe  me,  these  are  the  very 
troops  that  will  be  the  first  routed;  and  to  you,  Abradates,  I  give  that  as  a  signal  of 
the  time  when  you  are  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  with  your  chariots."  The  event  hap- 
pened exactly  as  Cyrus  had  foretold.  After  Cyrus  had  given  such  orders  as  he  thought 
necessary  every  where,  he  returned  to  the  right  wing  of  his  army.11 

•  Cyrop.  n.  IfiO.  t  Cyop.  p.  169, 170.  i  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  170.  §  Cyrop.  1.  vii.  p,  172. 
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Wlien  tlie  two  detached  bodies  of  the  Lydian  troops  were  sufficiently  extended, 
Croesus  gave  tlie  signal  to  the  main  body  of  his  army,  to  march  up  directly  to  the  front 
of  the  Persian  army,  while  the  two  wings,  that  were  wheeling  round  upon  tlieir  flanks, 
advanced  on  each  side:  so  that  Cyrus's  army  was  enclosed  on  three  sides,  as  if  it  had 
three  great  armies  to  engage  with;  and,  as  Xenophon  says,  looked  like  a  small  square 
drawn  within  a  great  one.* 

In  an  instant,  on  the  first  signal  C}tus  gave,  his  troops  faced  about  on  every  side, 
keeping  a  profound  silence  in  expectation  of  the  event.  The  prince  now  thought  it 
time  to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle.  The  whole  army  answered  to  it  with  loud  shouts,  and 
invocations  of  the  god  of  war.  Then  Cyrus,  at  the  head  of  some  troops  of  horse, 
briiskly  f<)llowed  by  a  body  of  the  foot,  fell  immediately  upon  the  enemy's  forces  that 
Avcre  marching  to  attack  the  right  of  his  army  in  flank;  and  having  attacked  them  in 
flank,  as  they  intended  to  do,  put  them  in  great  disorder.  The  chariots  then  driving 
furiously  upon  the  Lydians,  completed  their  defeat. 

In  the  same  moment  the  troops  on  the  left  flank,  knowing  by  the  noise,  that  Cyrus 
had  begun  the  battle  on  the  right,  advanced  to  the  enemy.  And  immediately"^  the 
squadron  of  camels  was  made  to  advance  likewise,  as  Cyrus  had  ordered.  The  ene- 
my's cavalry  did  not  expect  this;  and  their  horses  at  a  distance,  as  soon  as  they  v»^ere 
sensible  of  the  approach  of  those  animals,  for  horses  cannot  endure  the  smell  of  camels, 
began  to  snort  and  prance,  to  run  upon  and  overturn  one  another,  throwing  their  riders, 
and  treading  them  under  their  feet.  While  they  were  in  this  confusion,  a  small  body 
of  horse  commanded  by  Artageses,  pushed  them  very  w^armly,  to  prevent  them  from 
rali^nng:  and  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes  falling  furiously  upon  them,  they  were 
entirely  routed,  with  a  dreadful  slaughter. 

This  being  the  signal  which  Cyrus  had  given  Abradates  for  attacking  the  front  of 
the  enemy's  army,  he  drove  like  lightning  upon  them  wath  all  his  chariots.  Their 
first  ranks  w^ere  not  able  to  stand  so  violent  a  charge,  but  gave  way,  and  were  dis- 
persed. Having  broken  and  overthrown  them,  Abradates  came  up  to  the  Egyptian 
battalions,  who  being  covered  with  their  bucklers,  and  marching  in  such  close  order, 
that  the  chariots  had  not  room  to  pierce  among  them,  gave  him  much  more  trouble, 
and  would  not  have  been  broken,  had  it  not  been  for  the  violence  of  the  horses  that 
ti-od  upon  them.  It  was  a  most  dreadful  spectacle  to  see  the  heaps  of  men  and  hor- 
ses, overturned  chariots,  broken  arms,  and  all  the  direful  effects  of  the  sharp  scythes, 
which  cut  every  thing  in  pieces  that  came  in  their  way.  But  Abradates's  chariot 
having  the  misfortune  to  be  overturned,  he  and  his  men  were  killed,  after  they  had 
signalized  their  valour  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  Egyptians  then  marching 
f()rward  in  close  order,  and  covered  Avith  their  bucklers,  obliged  the  Persian  infaiitry 
to  give  Avay,  and  drove  them  beyond  their  fourth  line,  as  far  as  to  their  _ machines. 
There  the  Egyptians  met  with  a  fresh  slorm  of  arrows  and  javelins,  that  were  poured 
upon  their  heads  from  the  moving  towers;  and  the  battalions  of  the  Persian  rear- 
guard advancing  sword  in  hand,  hindered  their  archers  and  spearmen  from  retreating 
any  fartlier,  and  obliged  them  to  return  to  the  charge.t 

Cyrus  hi  tlie  mean  time,  having  put  both  the  horse  and  foot  to  flight,  on  the  left  of 
the  Egyptians,  did  not  amuse  himself  in  pursuing  the  fugitives,  but,  pushing  on 
directly  to  the  centre,  liad  the  mortification  to  find  his  Persian  troops  had  been  forced 
to  give  way;  and,  rightly  judging  that  the  only  means  to  prevent  the  Egyptians  from 
gaining  farther  ground,  would  be  to  attack  them  behind,  he  did  so,  and  fell  upon  their 
rear;  the  cavalry  came  up  at  the  same  time,  and  the  enemy  was  pushed  with  great 
fury.  The  Egyptians,  being  attacked  on  all  sides,  faced  about  every  Avay,  and  de- 
fended themselves  with  wonderful  bravery.  Cyrus  himself  was  in  great  danger;  his 
horse,  which  a  soldier  had  stabbed  in  the  belly,  sinking  under  him,  lie  fell  in  the  midst 
of  his  enemies.  Here  was  an  opportunity,  says  Xenophon,  of  seeing  hoAV  important 
it  is  for  a  commander  to  have  the  affection  of  his  soldiers.  Officers  and  men,  equally 
alarmed  at  the  danger  m  which  they  saw  their  leader,  ran  headlong  into  the  thick  for- 
est of  pikes,  to  rescue  and  save  him.  He  quickly  mounted  another  horse,  and  the 
battle  became  more  bloody  than  ever.  At  length  Cyrus,  admirinir  the  valour  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  being  concerned  to  see  such  brave  men  perish,  offered  tlicm  honour- 
able conditions  if  they  would  surrender,  letting  them  know  at  the  same  time,  tliat  all 
their  allies  had  abondoned  them.  The  Egyi:)tians  accepted  the  conditions,  and,  as 
they  were  no  less  eminent  in  point  of  fidelity  then  in  courage,  they  stipulated,  that 

*  CjTop.  p.  176.  t  Cj-rop.  1,  vii.  p.  17r. 
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they  should  not  be  obliged  to  carry  arms  a^inst  Croesus,  in  whose  service  they  had 
been  en  craved.  Froinlthenceforward  they  served  in  the  Persian  army  with  inviola- 
ble fidelity.^ 

Xenophon  observes,  that  Cyrus  gave  them  the  cities  of  Larissa  and  Cyllene,  near 
Cuma,  upon  the  sea-coast,  as' also  other  inland  places,  which  were  inhabited  by  their 
descendants  even  in  his  time;  and  he  adds,  that  these  places  were  called  the  cities  of 
the  Etryptians.  This  observation  of  Xenophon,  as  also  many  others  in  several  parts 
of  his  Cyropcedia,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  things  he  advances,  shows  plainly, 
that  he  meant  that  work  as  a  true  history  of  Cyrus,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  main 
substance  of  it,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  facts  and  transactions.  This  judicious 
reflection  on  the  passage  in  Xenophon  belongs  to  Mons.  Freret.t 

The  battle  lasted  till  evening.  Crcesus  retreated  as  fast  as  he  could  with  his  troops 
to  Sardis.  The  other  nations,  in  like  manner,  that  very  night  directed  their  course 
each  to  their  own  country,  and  made  as  long  marches  as  they  possibly  could.  The 
conquerors,  after  they  had  eaten  something,  and  posted  the  guards,  went  to  rest.]: 

In  describing  this  battle,  1  have  endeavoured  exactly  to  follow  the  Greek  text  of 
Xenophon,  the'^Latin  translation  of  which  is  not  always  faithful.  Some  military  men, 
to  whom  I  have  communicated  this  description,  find  a  defect  in  the  manner  in  which 
Cyrus  disposed  of  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  as  he  placed  no  troops  to  cover  his 
flanks,  to  sustain  his  armed  chariots,  and  to  oppose  the  two  bodies  of  troops  which 
Crcesus  liad  detached  to  fall  upon  the  flanks  of  his  army.  It  is  possible  such  a  circum- 
stance might  escape  Xenophon  in  describing  this  battle. 

It  is  alioAved,  that  Cyrus's  victory  was  chiefly  owing  to  h-is  Persian  cavalry,  which 
was  a  new  establishment,  and  entirely  the  fruit  of  that  prinee's  care  and  activity  in 
forming  his  people,  and  perfecting  them  in  a  part  of  the  military  art,  of  which,  till  his 
time,  they  had  been  entirely  ignorant.  The  chariots  armed  with  scythes  did  good 
service,  and  the  use  of  them  was  ever  aftewards  retained  among  the  Persians.  The 
camels,  too,  were  not  unservicable  in  this  battle,  though  Xenophon  makes  no  great 
account  of  them;  and  observes,  that  in  his  time  they  made  no  other  use  of  tliem  than 
for  carrying  the  baggage.§ 

I  do  not  undertake  to  write  a  panegyric  upon  Cyrus,  or  to  magnify  his  merit.  It 
is  sufficient  to  take  notice,  that  in  this^affair  we  see  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  general 
sliine  out  in  liim.  Before  the  battle,  an  admirable  sagacity  and  foresight  in  discovering 
and  disconcerting  the  enemy's  measures:  an  infinite  exactness  in  the  detail  of  affairs,  in 
taking  care  that  his  army  should  be  provided  with  every  thing  necessary,  and  all  his 
orders  punctually  executed  at  the  times  fixed;  a  wonderful  application  to  gain  the  hearts 
of  his  soldiers  and  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  and  ardour;  in  the  heat  of  action,  what 
a  spirit  and  activity;  what  a  presence  of  mind  in  giving  orders,  as  occasion  requires; 
what  courage  and  intrepidity,  at  the  same  time,  what  humanity  towards  the  enemy, 
whose  valour  he  respects,  and  whose  blood  he  is  unwilling  to  shed!  We  shall  see  by 
and  by,  what  use  he  made  of  his  victory. 

But  what  appears  to  me  still  more  remarkable,  and  more  worthy  of  admiration  than 
all  the  rest,  is  the  constant  care  he  took  on  all  occasions,  to  pay  that  homage  and-wor- 
sliip  to  the  Deity  which  he  thought  belonged  to  him.  Doubtless  the  reader  has  been 
surprised  to  see,  in  the  relation  I  have  given  of  this  battle,  how  many  times  Cyrus,  in 
sight  of  his  army,  makes  mention  of  the  gods,  offers  sacrifices  and  libations  to  them, 
addresses  himself  to  them  by  prayer  and  invocation,  and  implores  their  succour  and 
protection.  But  in  this  I  have  added  nothing  to  the  original  text  of  the  historian,  who 
was  also  a  military  person,  and  who  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  himself  or  his  profes- 
sion, to  relate  these  particular  circumstances.  What  a  shame,  then,  and  a  reproach 
would  it  be  to  a  Christian  officer  or  general,  if,  on  a  day  of  battle,  he  should  blush  to 
appear  as  religious  and  devout  as  a  pagan  prince;  and  if  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  god  of 
armies,  whom  he  acknowledges  as  such,  should  make  a  less  impression  upon  his  mind, 
than  a  respect  for  the  false  deities  of  paganism  did  upon  the  mind  of  Cyrus! 

As  for  Croesus  he  makes  no  great  figure  in  this  action;  not  one  word  is  said  of  him 
in  the  whole  engagement.  But  that  profound  silence  which  Xenophon  observes  in 
regard  to  him,  seems,  in  my  opinion,  to  imply  a  great  deal,  and  gives  us  to  understand 
that  a  man  may  be  a  powerful  prince,  or  a  rich  potentate,  without  being  a  great  warrior. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  camp  of  the  Persians.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  Panthea 
must  have  been  in  the  utmost  affliction  and  distress,  when  the  news  was  brought  U 
lK.>r  of  the  death  of  Abradatee.     Having  caused  bis  body  te  be  brought  to  her,  ana 
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holding  it  upon  her  knees,  quite  out  of  her  senses,  with  her  eyes  steadiastly  fixed 
upon  the  melancholy  object,  she  thought  of  nothing  but  feeding  her  grief,  and  indulo;- 
ing  her  misery,  with  the  sight  of  that  dismal  and  bloody  spectacle.  Cyrus  being  told 
s  what  a  condition  she  was  in,  ran  immediately  to  her,  sympathized  with  her  afflic- 
■  tion,  and  bewailed  her  unhappy  fate  with  tears  oi' compassion,  doing  all  that  he  possi- 
bly could  to  give  her  comfort,  and  ordering  extraordinary  honours  to  be  shown  to 
the  brave  deceased  Abradates.  But  no  sooner  was  Cyrus  retired,  than  Panthea, 
overpowered  with  grief  j  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  body 
of  her  husband.  They  were  both  buried  in  one  common  grave  upon  the  very  spot, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  for  them,  which  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.* 

SECTION  VI. THE    TAKING    OF    SARDIS    AND   OF    CR(ESUS. 

The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  Cyrus  marched  towards  Sardis.f  If  we  may 
believe  Herodotus,  Croesus  did  not  imagine  that  Cyrus  intended  to  shut  him  up  in 
the  city,  and  therefore  marched  out  with  his  forces  to  meet  him  and  to  give  him  bat- 
tle. According  to  that  historian,  the  Lydians  were  the  bravest  and  most  warlike 
people  of  Asia.  Their  principal  strength  consisted  in  their  cavalry.  Cyrus  in  order 
to  render  that  the  less  serviceable  to  them,  made  his  camels  advance  first,  of  which 
animals  the  horse  could  neither  endure  the  sight  nor  the  smell,  and  therefore  immedi- 
ately retired  on  their  approach.  Upon  which  the  riders  dismounted,  and  came  to  the 
engagement  on  foot,  which  was  very  obstinately  maintained  on  both  side;  but  at 
length  the  Lydians  gave  way,  and  were  forced  to  retreat  into  the  city;  which  Cyrus 
quickly  besieged,  causing  his  engines  to  be  levelled  against  the  walls,  and  his  scaling 
ladders  to  be  prepared,  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  it  by  storm.  But  while  he  was 
amusing  the  besieged  with  these  preparations,  the  night  following  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  citadel  by  a  private  way  that  led  thereto,  which  he  was  informed  of  by 
a  Persian  slave,  who  had  been  a  servant  to  the  governor  of  that  place.  At  break  of 
day  he  entered  the  city,  where  he  met  with  no  resistance.  His  first  care  was  to  pre- 
serve it  from  being  plundered;  for  he  perceived  the  Chaldeans  had  quitted  their 
ranks,  and  already  began  to  disperse  themselves. 

To  stop  the  rapacious  hands  of  foreign  soldiers,  and  tie  them  as  it  were,  by  a  single 
command,  in  a  city  abounding  with  riches  as  Sardis  did,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  done  but 
by  so  singular  an  authority  as  Cyrus  had  over  his  army.  He  gave  all  the  citizens  to 
understand  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  and  neither  their  wives  nor  children 
touched,  provided  they  brought  him  all  their  gold  and  silver.  This  condition  they 
readily  complied  with;  and  Croesus  himself,  whom  Cyrus  had  ordered  to  be  conducted 
to  him,  set  them  an  example,  by  delivering  up  all  his  riches  and  treasures  to  the  con- 
queror.:}: 

When  Cyrus  had  given  all  necessary  orders  concerning  the  city,  he  had  a  parti- 
cular conversation  with  the  king,  of  whom  he  asked,  among  other  things,  what  he 
now  thought  of  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  and  of  the  answers  given  by  the  god  that  pre- 
sided there,  for  whom,  it  was  said,  he  had  always  had  a  great  regard?  CrcEsus  first 
acknowledged,  that  he  had  justly  incurred  the  indignation  of  tiiat  god,  for  having 
shown  a  distrust  of  the  truth  of  liis  answers,  and  for  having  put  him  to  the  trial  by 
an  absurd  and  ridiculous  question;  and  then  declared,  that  notwithstanding  all  this, 
he  still  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  him,  for  that  having  consulted  him,  to  know 
what  he  should  do  in  order  to  lead  a  happy  life,  the  oracle  had  given  him  an  answer, 
which  implied  in  substance,  that  he  should  enjoy  a  perfect  and  lasting  happiness, 
VN^hen  he  once  came  to  the  knowledge  of  himself.  "For  want  of  this  knowledge,' 
continued  he,  "and  believing  myself, Ihrough  the  excessive  praises  that  were  lavished 
upon  me,  to  be  something  very  different  from  what  I  am,  I  accepted  the  title  of  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  whole  army,  and  unadvisedly  engaged  in  a  war  against  a  prince, 
infinitely  my  superior  in  all  respects.  But  now  that  I  am  instructed  by  my  defeat, 
and  begin  to  know  myself,  I  believe  I  am  about  to  commence  being  happy;  and  if  you 
prove  favourable  to  me,  lor  my  fate  is  in  your  hands,  I  shall  certainly  be  so."  Cyrus, 
touched  with  compassion  at  the  misfortune  of  the  king,  who  was  fallen  in  a  moment 
from  so  great  an  elevation,  and  admiring  his  equanimity  under  such  a  reverse  of  for- 
tvme,  treated  him  with  a  great  deal  of  clemency  and  kindness,  suflering  him  to  enjoy 
both  the  title  and  authority  of  king,  under  the  restriction  of  not  having  the  power  to 
make  war;  that  is  to  say,  "he  discharged  him,  as  Croesus  acknowledged  himself,  from 
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all  the  burdensome  part  of  regal  power,  and  truly  imabled  him  to  lead  a  happy  life, 
exempted  from  all  care  and  disquiet.  From  theuceibrward  he  took  him  with  him  in 
all  his  expeditions,  either  out  of  esteem  for  him,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  coun- 
sel, or  out  of  policy,  and  to  be  the  more  secure  of  his  person.* 

Herodotus,  and  other  writers  after  him,  relate  this  story  with  the  addition  of  some 
very  remarkable  circumstances,  which  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  mention,  not- 
withstandincr  the\''  seem  to  be  much  more  wonderful  than  true. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  only  son  Croesus  had  Uving,  was  dumb.  This 
young  prince,  seeing  a  soldier,  when  the  city  was  taken,  ready  to  give  the  king, 
whom  he  did  not  know,  a  stroke  upon  the  head  with  his  scimitar,  made  sucli  a  vio- 
lent etfort  and  struggle,  out  of  fear  and  tenderness  for  the  life  of  his  father,  that  he 
broke  the  strings  of  his  tongue,  and  cried  out,  "soldier,  spare  the  life  of  Croesus."t 

Croesus  being  a  prisoner,  was  condemned  by  the  conqueror  to  be  burnt  alive. 
Accordingly,  the  funeral-pile  was  prepared,  and  that  unhappy  prince  being  laid  there- 
on, and  just  upon  the  point  of  execution,  recollecting  the  conv^ersation  he  had  for- 
merly had  Avith  Solon,:]:  was  wofully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that  philosopher's 
admonition,  and  in  remembrance  thereof,  cried  out  aloud  three  times,  "Solon,  Solon, 
Solon!"  Cyrus,  who,  with  the  chief  officers  of  his  court,  was  present  at  this  spec- 
tacle, was  curious  to  know  why  Croesus  pronounced  that  celebrated  philosopher's 
name  with  so  much  vehemence  in  this  extremity.  Being  told  the  reason,  and  reflect- 
ing upon  the  uncertain  state  of  all  sublunary  things,  he  was  touched  with  commis- 
eration at  the  prince's  misfortune,  caused  him  to  be  taken  from  the  pile,  and  treated 
him  afterwards,  as  long  as  he  Lived,  with  honour  and  respect.§  Thus  had  Solon  the 
glory,  with  a  single  word,  to  save  the  life  of  one  king,  and  give  a  wholesome  lesson 
of  instruction  to  aaother.[| 

Two  answers  in  particular,  given  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  had  induced  Croesus  to 
engage  in  the  war  which  proved  so  fatal  to  him.  The  one  was,  that  he,  Croesus,  was 
to  believe  himself  in  danger,  when  the  Medes  should  have  a  rule  to  reign  over  them; 
the  other,  that  when  he  should  pass  the  river  Halys,  to  make  war  against  the  Medes, 
he  would  destroy  a  mighty  empire.  From  the  first  of  these  oracular  answers  he  con- 
cluded, considering  the  impossibility  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear;  and  from  the  second,  he  conceived  hopes  of  subverting  the  empire  of  the  Medes. 
When  he  found  that  things  had  happened  quite  contrary  to  his  expectations,  with 
Cyrus's  leave  he  despatched  messengers  to  Delphos,  in  order  to  make  a  present  to  the 
god,  in  his  name,  of  a  golden  chain,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reproach  him  for  having 
so  basely  deceived  him  by  his  oracles,  notwithstanding  all  the  vast  presents  and  offer- 
ings he  had  made  him.  Tfie  god  was  at  no  great  pains  to  justify  his  answers.  The 
mule  which  the  oracle  meant  was  Cyrus,  who  derived  his  extraction  from  two  differ- 
ent nations,  bein^  a  Persian  by  the  father's  side,  and  a  Mede  by  the  mother's;  and  as 
to  the  great  empire  which  Croesus  was  to  overthrow,  the  oracle  did  not  mean  that  of 
the  Medes,  but  his  own. 

It  was  by  such  false  and  deceitful  oracles,  that  the  father  of  lies,  the  devil,  who  was., 
the  author  of  them,  imposed  upon  mankind  in  those  times  of  ignorance  and  darkness, 
always  giving  his  answer  to  those  that  consulted  him,  in  such  ambiguous  and  doubt- 
ful terms,  tliat,  let  the  event  be  what  it  would,  they  contained  a  relative  meaning. 

When  the  people  of  Ionia  and  iEolia  were  apprised  of  Cyrus's  having  subdued  tfie 
Lydians,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  him  at  Sardis,  to  desire'  he  would  receive  them  as 
his  subjects;  upon  the  same  conditions  he  had  granted  the  Lydians.  Cyrus,  who, 
before  his  victory,  had  solicited,  them  in  vain  to  embrace  his  party,  and  was  then  in 
a  condition  to  compel  them  to  it  by  force,  answered  them  only  by  a  fable  of  a  fisher- 
man, who  having  played  upon  his  pipe,  in  order  to  make  the  fish  come  to  him,  in  vain, 
found  there  was  no  way  to  catch  tfiem,  but  by  thi-owing  his  net  into  the  water.  Fail- 
ing in  their  hopes  of  succeeding  this  way,  they  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  de- 
manded their  succour.  Tlie  Laccdicmonians,  thereupon  sent  deputies  to  Cyrus  to  let 
him  know,  that  they  would  not  sufler  him  to  undertake  any  thing  against  tile  Greeks. 
Cyrus  only  lauglied  at  sucli  a  message,  and  warned  them  in  his  turn  to  take  care,  and 
put  themselves  into  a  condition  to  deJend  their  OAvn  territories.^ 

The  nations  of  the  isles  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  Cyrus,  because  he  had  not 
yet  subdued  the  PhGenicians,  nor  had  the  Persians  any  shipping. 

.  ^,  .  *  Cyrop.  1.  vii.  p.  131-18  J.  t  Merod,  1.  i.  C.  85. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  HISTOllY    OF    THE    BESIEGING    AND  TAKING    OF    BABYLON    BY    CYRUS 

Cyrus  staid  in  Asia  Minor,  till  ;he  had  entirely  reduced  all  the  nations  that  inhabit- 
ed it,  into  subjectionj  from  the  jEo;ean  sea  to  the  river  Euphrates.  From  thence  Ije 
proceeded  to  Syria  and  Arabia,  which  he  also  subdued.  After  which  he  entered  into 
Assyria,  and  advanced  towards  Babylon,  the  only  city  of  the  East  tliat  stood  out 
against  him.* 

The  siege  of  this  important  place  was  no  easy  enterprise.  The  walls  of  it  were 
of  a  prodigious  height,  and  appeared  to  be  inaccessible,  without  mentioning  the  im- 
mense number  of  people  within  them  for  their  defence.  Besides,  the  city  Avas  stored 
with  all  sorts  of  provisions  for  twenty  years.  However,  these  difficulties  did  not  dis- 
courage Cyrus  from  pursuing  his  design.  But  despairing  to  take  the  place  by  storm 
or  assault,  he  made  the  inhabitants  believe  he  designed  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  To 
which  end  he  caused  a  line  of  circumvallation  to  be  drawn  quite  round  the  city,  with 
a  large  and  deep  ditcht  and,  that  his  troops  might  not  be  over-fatigued,  he  divided  his 
army  into  twelve  bodies,  and  assigned  each  of  them  its  month  for  guarding  the 
trenches.  The  besieged,  thinking  themselves  out  of  all  danger,  by  reason  of  their  ram- 
parts and  magazines,  insulted  Cyrus  from  the  top  of  their  walls,  and  laughed  at  all  his 
attempts,  and  all  the  trouble  he  gave  himself,  as  so  much  unprofitable  labour. 

SECTION    I. PREDICTIONS   OF  THE  PRINCIPAL    CIRCUMSTANCES  RELATING  TO    THE  SIEGE 

AND    THE  TAKING    OF    BABYLON,    AS    THEY  ARE    SET    DOWN  IN    DIFFERENT    PLACES   OF 
THE    HOLY    SCRIPTURES. 

As  the  taking  of  Babylon  is  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  ancient  liistory,  and  as 
the  principal  circumstances  with  which  it  was  attended,  were  foretold  in  tiie  holy 
Scriptures  many  years  before  it  happened,  I  think  it  not  improper,  before  I  give  an 
account  of  wliat  the  profane  writers  say  of  it,  briefly  to  put  together  what  we  find 
upon  the  same  head  in  the  sacred  pages,  tliat  tlie  reader  may  be  the  more  capable  of 
comparing  the  predictions  and  the  accomplishment  of  them  together. 

I.    THE    PREDICTION  OF    THE  JEWISH  CAPTIVITY,  AT  BABYLON    AND    THE    TIME    OF    ITS 

DURATION. 

God  Almighty  was  pleased  not  only  to  cause  the  captivity  which  his  people  were 
to  suffer  at  Babylon  to  be  foretold  a  long  time  before  it  came  to  pass,  but  likewise  to  set 
down  the  exact  number  of  3'^ears  it  was  to  last.  The  term  he  fixed  for  it  Avas  seven- 
ty years,  after  which  he  promised  he  would  deliver  them,  by  bringing  a  remarkable 
and  an  eternal  destruction  upon  the  city  of  Babylon,  tlie  place  of  their  bondage  and 
confinement.     "And  these  nations  shall  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy  years."  Jer. 

XXV.   11. 

II.    THE    CAUSE    OF    GOd's    WRATH    AGAINST    BABYLON. 

What  kindled  the  wrath  of  God  against  Babylon  was,  1.  Her  insupportable  pride* 
2.  Her  inhuman  cruelty  towards  the  Jews;  and,  3.  The  sacrilegious  impiety  of  her 
king. 

1.  Her  pride.  She  believed  herself  to  be  invincible.  She  says  in  her  heart,  I  am  the 
queen  of  nations,  and  I  shall  remain  so  for  ever.  There  is  no  power  equal  to  mine. 
All  other  powers  are  either  subject  or  tributary  tome,  or  in  alliance  with  me.  I  shall 
never  knoAV  either  barrenness  or  widowhood.  Eternity  is  written  in  my  destiny, 
according  the  observation  of  ail  those  that  have  consulted  the  stars  to  know  it. 

2.  Her  cruelty.  It  is  God  himself  that  complains  of  it.  I  was  v/illino-,  says  he,  to 
punish  my  people  in  such  a  manner  as  a  father  chastiseth  his  children.  I  sent  them 
for  a  time  into  banishment  at  Babylon,  \^nth  a  design  to  recall  them  as  soon  as  they 
were  become  more  thankful  and  more  faithful.  But  Babylon  and  her  prince  had 
converted  my  paternal  chastisement  into  such  a  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment,  as 
my  clemency  abhors.  Their  design  has  been  to  destroy:  mine  was  to  save.  The 
banishment  they  iiave  turned  into  a  severe  bondage  and  captivity,  and  have  shov/n 
no  compassion  or  regard  either  to  age,  or  infij-mity,  or  virtue. 

3.  The  sacrilegious  impiety  of  her  king.  To  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  his  predeces- 
sors, Belshazzar  added  an  impiety  that  was  peculiar  to  himscll'.  He  did  not  only 
prefer  his  false  divinities  to  the  true  and  only  God,  but  imagining  [limself  likewise  to 
have  vanquished  liis  power,  because  he  w^as  possessed  of  the  vessels  wliich  had  be- 
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longed  to  his  worship;  and,  as  if  he  meant  to  affront  him,  he  affected  to  apply  these 
holy  vessels  to  profane  uses.  This  was  the  provoking  circumstances  that  brought 
down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  him. 

HI.    THE    DECREE    PRONOUNCED   AGAINST    BABYLON,    PREDICTION    OF    THE  CALAMITIES 
THAT    WERE    TO    FALL   UPON    HER,    AND    OF    HER    UTTER    DESTRUCTION. 

"Make  bright  the  arrows,  gather  the  shields;"  it  is  the  propliet  that  speaks  to  the 
MeJes  and  Persians.  "The  Lord  hath  raised  up  the  spirit  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes, 
for  his  device  is  against  Babylon  to  destroy  it,  because  it  is  the  vengeance  of  the 
Lord,  the  vengeance  of  his  lemple."* 

"Howl  ye,  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  a  day  cruel  both  with  wrath  and  fierce 
anger,  to  lay  the  land  desolate.f — Behold,  I  will  punish  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his 
land,  as  I  have  punished  the  king  of  Assyria."| 

"Shout  against  her  round  about.  Recompense  her  according  to  her  work;  ac- 
cording to  all  that  she  hath  done,  do  unto  her;  and  spare  ye  not  her  young  men; 
destroy  ye  utterly  all  her  hosl.§ — Every  one  that  is  found  shall  be  thrust  through, 
and  every  one  that  is  joined  unto  them  shall  fall  by  the  sword.  Their  children  also 
shall  be  dashed  to  pieces  before  their  eyes,  their  houses  shall  be  spoiled,  and  their  wives 
ravished.  Behold  I  will  stir  up  the  Medes  against  them,  who  shall  not  regard  silver; 
and  as  for  gold,  they  shall  not  delight  in  it.  Their  bows  also  shall  dash  the  young  men 
to  pieces,  and  they  shall  have  no  pity  on  the  fruit  of  the  womb;  their  eyes  shall  not 
spare  children. ||  Oh  daughter  of  Babylon,  who  art  to  be  destroyed,  happy  shall  he  be 
that  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast  served  us.  Happy  shall  he  be,  that  taketh  thy  chil- 
dren, and  dasheththem  against  the  stones."*lT 

"And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldee's  excellency, 
shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  shall  never  be  inhabited, 
neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in,  from  generation  to  generation;  neither  shall  the  Arabian 
pitch  tent  there;  neitha-r  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there;  but  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and  owls 
shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there;  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  island  shall 
cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces.**  I  shall  also  make 
it  a  possession  of  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water;  and  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom 
of  destruction,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn,  saying,  Surely, 
as  I  have  thought,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass;  and  as  I  have  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand."tt 

IV.  CYRUS  CALLED  TO  DESTROY  BABYLON,  AND  TO  DELIVER  THE  JEWS. 

Cyrus,  whom  Divine  Providence  was  to  make  use  of,  as  an  instrument  for  the  exe- 
cuting of  his  design  of  goodness  and  mercy  towards  his  people,  was  mentioned  in  the 
Scripture  by  his  name,  above  two  hundred  years  before  he  was  born.  And,  that  the 
world  might  not  be  surprised  at  the  prodigious  rapidity  of  his  conquests,  God  was 
pleased  to  declare  in  very  lofty  and  remarkable  terms,  that  he  himself  would  be  his 
guide;  and  that  in  all  his  expeditions  he  would  lead  him  by  the  hand,  and  would  sub- 
due all  the  princes  of  the  earth  before  him.  "Thus  saith  the  lord  to  his  anointed,  to 
Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations  before  him;  and  I  will  loose 
the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  shall  not 
be  shut.  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight.  1  will  break  in 
pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  m  sunder  the  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will  give  thee  the 
treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret  places,  that  thou  mayestknow,  that 
I  the  Lord,  which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel;  for  Jacob  my  servant's 
sake,  and  Israel  mine  elect,  I  have  even  called  thee  by  thy  name:  I  have  surnamed 
thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me.tt 

V.    GOD    GIVES    THE    SIGNAL   TO    THE     COMMANDERS,    AND    TO    THE    TROOPS,     TO   MARCH 

AGAINST    BABYLON. 

"Lift  ye  up  a  banner,"  saith  the  Lord,  "upon  the  high  mountain,"  that  it  maybe 
seen  afar  off,  and  that  all  thev  who  are  to  obey  me  may  know  my  orders.  "Exalt  the 
voice  unto  them"  that  are  able  to  hear  you.  "Shake  the  hand,'"  and  make  a  sign  to 
hasten  the  march  of  those  that  are  too  far  off  to  distinguish  another  sort  of  command. 
Let  the  officers  of  the  troops  "go  into  the  gates  of  the  nobles,"  into  the  pavihons  of 

*  Jer.  li.  11.  t  la.  xiii.  6, 0.  |  In  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.    Jer.  1. 18. 
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their  kings.  Let  the  people  of  each  nation  range  themselves  around  their  sovereign, 
and  make  haste  to  offer  him  their  service,  and  to  go  into  his  tent,  which  is  already  set 
up.* 

"I  have  commanded  my  sanctified  ones;"t  I  have  given  my  orders  to  tliose  whom 
I  sanctified  for  the  execution  of  my  designs:  and  these  kings  are  already  marching  to 
obey  me,  though  they  know  me  not.  It  is  I  that  have  placed  them  upon  the  throne, 
that  have  made  several  nations  subject  to  them,  in  order  to  accomplish  my  designs  by 
their  ministration.  "J  have  called  my  mighty  ones  for  mine  anger.":}:  I  have  caused 
the  mio-hty  warriors  to  come  up,  to  be  the  ministers  and  executioners  of  my  wrath 
and  vengeance.  From  me  they  derive  their  courage,  their  martial  abilities,  their  pa- 
tience, their  wisdom,  and  the  success  of  their  enterprises.  If  they  are  invincible,  it  is 
because  they  serve  me:  every  thing  gives  way,  and  trembles  before  them,  because  they 
are  the  ministers  of  my  wrath  and  indignation.  They  joyfully  labour  for  my  glory, 
^•'they  rejoice  in  my  highness."  The  honour  they  have  of  being  under  my  command, 
and  of  being  sent  to  deliver  a  people  that  I  love,  inspires  them  with  ardour  and  cheer- 
fulness: behold,  they  triumph  already  in  a  certain  assurance  of  victory- 

The  prophet,  a  witness  in  spirit  of  the  orders  that  are  just  given,  is  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  executed  By  the  princes  and  the  people.  I  hear  already, 
he  cries  out,  "the  noise  of  a  multitude  in  the  mountains,  like  as  of  a  great  people;  a 
tumultuous  noise  of  the  kingdoms  of  nations  gathered  together.  The  Lord  of  hosts 
mustereth  the  host  of  battle:§  They  come  from  a  far  country,  from  the  end  of  heaven,"|l 
where  the  voice  of  God,  their  Master  and  Sovereign,  has  reached  their  ears. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  sight  of  the  formidable  army,  or  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  that 
I  am  now  struck;  it  is  God  himself  that  I  behold;  all  the  rest  are  but  his  retinue,  and 
the  ministers  of  his  justice.  "It  is  even  the  Lord,  and  the  weapons  of  his  indignation, 
to  destroy  the  whole  land." 

"A  grievous  vision  is  declared  unto  me:"  The  impious  JBelshazzar,  king  of  Baby- 
lon, continues  to  act  impiously; Tl  "the  treacherous  dealer  dealeth  treacherously,  and 
the  spoiler  spoileth."**  To  put  an  end  to  these  excesses,  go  up,  thou  prince  of  Persia: 
Go  up,  O  Elam:"  and  thou  prince  of  the  Medes,  besiege  thou  Babylon:  "Besiege,  O 
Media;  all  the  sighing  which  she  was  the  cause  of,  have  I  made  to  cease."  The  wick- 
ed city  is  taken  and  pillaged;  her  power  is  at  an  end,  and  my  people  is  delivered. 

VI.  PARTICULAR  CIRCUMSTAjVCES  SET    DOWN,  RELATING  TO  THE    SIEGE  AND  THE  TAKING 

OF    BABYLON. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  that  can  be  more  proper  to  raise  a  profound  reverence 
in  us  for  religion,  and  to  give  us  a  great  idea  of  the  Deity,  than  to  observe  with  what 
exactness  he  reveals  to  his  prophets  the  principal  circumstances  of  the  besieging  and 
taking  of  Babylon,  not  only  many  years,  but  several  ages,  before  it  happened. 

1.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  army,  by  which  Babylon  will  be  taken,  is  to  con- 
sist of  Medes  and  Persians,  and  to  be  commanded  by  Cyrus. 

2.  The  city  shall  be  attacked  after  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  in  a  way  that 
she  did  not  at  all  expect:  "Therefore  shall  evil  come  upon  thee;  thou  shalt  notknow 
from  whence  it  riseth."tt  She  shall  be  all  on  a  sudden  and  in  an  instant  overwhelmed 
with  calamities,  which  she  did  not  foresee:  "Desolation  shall  come  upon  thee  sudden- 
ly, which  thou  shalt  not  know.Jt  In  a  word,  she  shall  be  taken,  as  it  were,  in  a  net  or 
a  gin,  before  she  perceiveth  that  any  snares  have  been  laid  for  her:  "I  have  laid  a  isnare 
for  thee,  and  thou  art  also  taken,  O  Babylon,  and  thou  wast  not  aware."§§ 

3.  Babylon  was  confident  that  the  Euphrates  alone  was  sufficient  to  render  her  im- 
pregnable, and  triumphed  in  her  being  so  advantageously  situated,  and  defended  by 
so  deep  a  river:  "O  thou  that  dwellest  upon  many  waters-"||||  It  is  God  himself  who 
points  out  Babylon  under  that  description.  And  yet  that  very  river  Euphrates  shall 
be  the  cause  of  her  ruin.  Cyrus,  by  a  stratagem,  of  which  there  never  had  been  any 
example  before,  nor  has  there  been  any  thing  like  it  since,  shall  divert  the  course  of 
that  river,  shall  lay  its  channel  dry,  and  by  that  means  open  himself  a  passage  into  the 
city:  "I  will  dry  up  her  sea,  and  make  her  springs  dry.  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters, 
and  they  shall  be  dried  up."^11  Cyrus  shall  take  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  river; 
and  the  waters,  which  rendered  Babylon  inaccessible,  shall  be  dried  up,  as  if  they  had 
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been  consumed  bj'^  fire;  "the  passages  are  stopped,  and  tlie  reeds  tliey  have  burnt  witli 
fire.* 

4.  She  shall  be  taken  in  the  ni^ht  time,  upon  a  day  of  feasting  and  rejoicing,  even 
while  her  inhabitants  are  at  table,  and  think  upon  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking: 
"In  her  heat  I  will  make  their  feasts,  and  I  will  make  them  drunken,  that  they  may  re- 
joice, and  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  wake,  saith  the  Lord."t  It  is  remarkable 
that  it  is  God  who  does  all  this,  who  lays  a  snare  for  Babylon:  "I  have  laid  a  snare  for 
thee;"t  who  drieth  up  the  waters  of  the  river;  "I  will  dry  up  lier  sea;"  and  wiio  brings 
that  drunkenness  and  drowsiness  upon  her  princes;  "I  will  make  drunk  her  princes."§ 

5.  The  king  shall  be  seized  in  an  instant  with  incredible  terror  and  perturbation 
of  mind:  "my  loins  are  filled  with  pain;  pangs  have  taken  hold  on  me,  as  the  pangs 
of  a  woman  that  travaileth:  I  was  bowed  down  at  the  hearing  of  it;  I  was  dismayed 
at  the  seeing  of  it;  my  heart  panted,  fearfulness  affrighted  me^  the  night  of  my  plea- 
sure hath  he  turned  into  fear  unto  me."||  This  is  the  condition  Bel&'liazzar  was  in, 
when,  in  the  middle  of  the  entertainment,  he  saw  a  hand  come  out  of  the  wall,  which 
UTOte  such  characters  upon  it,  as  none  of  his  diviners  could  either  explain  or  read; 
but  more  especially  when  Daniel  declared  to  him,  that  those  characters  imported  the 
sentence  of  his  death:  "Then,"  says  the  Scripture,  "the  king's  countenance  was 
changed,  and  his  thoughts  troubled  him,  so  that  the  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed, 
and  his  knees  smote  one  against  another."'^  The  terror,  astonishment,  fainting  and 
trembling  of  Belshazzar,  are  here  described  and  expressed  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  prophet  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  them,  as  they  were  by  the  prophet  who  fore- 
told them  two  hundred  years  before. 

But  Isaiah  must  have  had  an  extraordinary  measure  of  divine  illumination,  to  be 
able  to  add  immediately  after  the  description  of  Belshazzar's  consternation,  the  fol- 
loAving  words:  "prepare  the  table,  watch  in  the  watch-tower;  eat,  drink."**  The  pro- 
piiet  foresees,  that  Belshazzar,  though  terribly  dismayed  and  confounded  at  first, 
shall  recover  his  courage  and  spirit  again,  through  the  exhortation  of  his  courtiers; 
but  more  particularly  through  the  persuasion  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  who  repre- 
sented to  him  the  unreasonableness  of  being  affected  with  such  unmanly  fears,  and 
unnecessary  alarms;  "Let  not  thy  though tslrouble  thee,  nor  let  thy  countenance  be 
changed. "ft  They  exhorted  him,  thereforej  to  make  Jiimself  easy,  to  satisfy  himself 
with  giving  proper  orders,  and  with  the  assurance  of  being  advertised  of  every  thing 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels;  to  order  the  rest  of  the  supper  to  be  served,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened;  and  to  recall  that  gayety  and  joy,  which  his  excessive  fears 
had  banished  from  the  table;  "Prepare  the  table,  watch  in  the  watch-tower;  eat, 
drink." 

6.  But  at  the  same  time  that  men  are  giving  their  orders,  God  on  his  part  is  like- 
wise giving  his:  "Arise,  ye  princes,  and  anoint  the  shield."+t  It  is  God  himself  that 
commands  the  princes  to  advance,  to  take  their  arms,  and  to  enter  boldly  into  a  city 
drowned  in  wine,  and  buried  in  sleep. 

7.  Isaiah  acquaints  us  with  two  material  and  important  circumstances  concerning 
the  taking  of  Baiiylon.  The  first  is,  that  the  troops  with  which  it  is  filled  shall  not 
keep  their  ground  nor  stand  firm  anywhere,  neither  at  the  palace,  nor  the  citadel,  nor 
any  other  public  place  whatever;  that  they  shall  desert  and  leave  one  another,  with- 
out thinking  of  any  thing  but  making  their  escape,  that  in  running  away  they  shall 
disperse  themselves,  and  take  different  roads,  just  as  a  flock  of  deer,  or  of  sheep  is 
dispersed  and  scattered  when  they  are  affrighted:  "And  it  shall  be  as  a  chased  roe, 
and  as  a  sheep  that  no  man  taketh  up."§§  The  second  circumstance  is,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  those  troops,  though  they  were  in  the  Babylonian  service  and  pay, 
were  not  Babylonians;  and  that  they  shall  return  into  the  provinces  from  whence 
they  came,  without  being  pursued  by  llie  conquerors;  because  the  divine  vengeance 
was  chiefly  to  fall  upon  the  citizens  of  Babylon:  "They  shall  every  man  turn  to  his 
own  people,  and  flee  every  one  into  his  own  Iand."|||| 

8.  Lastly,  not  to  mention  the  dreadfiil  slaughter  which  is  to  be  made  of  the  inliab- 
itants  of  Babylon,  where  no  mercy  will  be  shown  either  to  old  men,  women,  or 
children,  or  even  to  the  child  that  is  still  within  its  mother's  womb,  as  lias  been  al- 
ready taken  notice  of;  the  last  circumstance  which  the  prophet  foretells,  is  the  death 
of  the  king  himself,  whose  body  is  to  have  no  burial,  and  the  entire  extinction  of  the 
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royal  family;  botli  wliich  calamities  are  described  in  the  Scripture,  after  a  manner 
equally  terrible  and  instructive  to  all  princes.  "But  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave, 
like  an  abominable  branch.  Thou  shalt  not  be  joined  with  them  (thy  ancestors)  in 
burial,  because  thou  hast  destroyed  thy  land,  and  slain  thy  people."*  That  king  is 
justly  fortrot,  who  has  never  remembered  that  he  ought  to  be  the  protector  and  father 
of  his  people.  He  that  has  lived  only  to  ruin  and  destroy  Ids  countiy,  is  unworthy 
of  the  common  privilege  of  burial.  As  he  has  been  an  enemy  to  mankind,  living  or 
dead,  he  ouiiht  to  have  no  place  among  them.  He  was  like  unto  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  like  them  he  shall  be  buried:  and  since  he  had  no  humanity  himself,  he 
deserves  to  meet  with  no  humanity  from  others.  This  is  the  sentence  which  God 
himself  pronounceth  against  Belshazzar:  and  the  malediction  extends  itself  to  his 
children,  who  were  looked  upon  as  his  associates  in  the  throne,  and  as  the  source  of 
a  long  posterity  and  succession  of  kings,  and  were  entertained  with  nothing  by  the 
flattering  courtiers,  but  the  pleasing  prospect  and  ideas  of  their  future  grandeur. 
"Prepare  slaughter  for  his  children,  for  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers:  that  they  do  not 
rise,  nor  possess  the  land.  For  I  will  rise  up  against  them,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant,  and  son  and  nephew,  saith  the 
Lord."f 

SECTION    II. A    DESCRIPTION   OF    THE    TAKING    OF    BABYLON. 

After  having  seen  the  predictions  of  every  thing  that  w^as  to  happen  to  impious 
Babylon,  it  is  now  time  to  come  to  the  completion  and  accomplishment  of  those  pro- 
phecies; and  in  order  thereto,  we  must  resume  the  thread  of  our  history,  with  respect 
to  the  taking  of  that  city. 

As  soon  as  Cyrus  saw  that  the  ditch,  which  they  had  long  worked  upon,  was  fin- 
ished, he  began  to  think  seriously  upon  the  execution  of  his  vast  design,  which  as  yet 
he  had  communicated  to  nobody.  Providence  soon  furnished  him  with  as  fit  an  op- 
portunity for  this  purpose  as  he  could  desire.  He  was  informed,  that  in  the  city,  on 
a  certain  day,  a  great  festival  was  to  be  celebrated;  and  that  the  Babylonians,  on 
occasion  of  that  solemnity,  were  accustomed  to  pass  the  whole  night  in  drinking  and 
debauchery. 

Belshazzar  himself  was  more  concerned  in  this  public  rejoicing  than  any  other,  and 
gave  a  magnificent  entertainment  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  kingdom  and  the  ladies 
of  the  court.  In  the  heat  of  his  wine  he  ordered  the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  brought  out;  and,  as  an  insult 
upon  the  God  of  Israel,  he,  his  whole  court,  and  all  his  concubines,  drank  out  of 
those  sacred  vessels.  God,  who  was  provoked  at  such  insolence  and  impiety,  in  the 
very  action,  made  him  sensible  who  it.  was  that  he  offended,  by  a  sudden  apparition 
of  a  hand,  writing  certain  characters  upon  the  wall.  The  king,  terribly  surprised  and 
affrighted  at  this  vision,  immediately  sent  for  all  the  wise  men,  his  diviners,  and  as- 
trologers, that  tliey  might  read  .the  waiting  to  him,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  it. 
But  they  all  came  in  vain,  not  one  of  them  being  able  to  expound  the  matter,  or  even 
to  read  the  characters.:]:  It  is  probably  in  relation  to  this  occurrence,  that  Isaiah, 
after  having  foretold  to  Babylon,  that  she  should  be  overwhelmed  with  calamities 
which  she  did  not  expect,  adds,  "stand  now  with  thine  enchantments,  and  with  the 
multitude  of  thy  sorceries.  Let  now  the  astrologers,  the  star-gazers,  the  monthly 
prognosticators,  stand  up,  and  save  thee  irom  these  things  that  shall  come  upon 
thee,"  Isa.  xvlii.  12,  13.  The  queen-mother,  Nitocris,  a  princess  of  great  merit, 
coming  upon  the  noise  of  this  prodigy  into  the  banqueting-room,  endeavoured  to 
compose  the  spirit  of  the  king,  her  son,  advising  him  to  send  for  Daniel,  with  w^hose 
abilities  in  such  matters  she  was  well  acquainted,  and  whom  she  had  always  employed 
in  the  government  of  the  state.§ 

Daniel  was  therefore  immediately  sent  for,  and  spoke  to  the  king  with  a  freedom  and 
liberty  becoming  a  prophet.  He  put  him  in  mind  of  the  dreadful  manner  in  which 
God  had  punished  the  pride  of  his  grandfather,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  crying 
abuse  he  made  of  his  power,  when  he  acknowledged  no  lavv^  but  his  own  will  and 
thought  himself  master  to  exalt  and  to  abase,  to  inflict  destruction  and  death  where- 
soever he  would,  because  such  was  his  will  and  pleasure.||     "And  thou  his  son,"  says 

*  Isa.  xiv.  19,  20.  t  Isa.  xiv.  21, 22. 

t  The  reason  why  ihey  could  not  read  this  sentence  was,  that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew  letters,  which  are  now 
called  the  Samaritan  characters,  and  wliich  the  Babylonians  did  not  understand.  §  Dan.  v.  1—29. 

II  "•Whom  he  would  he  slew,  and  whom  he  would  he  kept  alive,  and  m  horn  he  would  he  set  up,  and  whom  he 
would  he  put  down."    Dan.  v.  19. 
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he  to  the  king,  "hast  not  Immbled  thine  heart,  though  thou  knewest  all  this,  but  hast 
litted  up  thyself  against  the  Lord  of  heaven;  and  they  have  brouglit  the  vessels  of  his 
liouse  before  thee;  and  thou  and  thy  lords,  thy  wives  and  thy  concubines,  have  drunk 
wine  in  them;  and  thou  hast  praised  the  gods  of  silver  and  gold,  ofbrass,  iron,  wood, 
and  slouf ,  which  see  not,  nor  hear,  nor  know;  and  the  God  in  whose  hand  thy  breath 
is,  and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not  glorified.  Then  was  the  part  of  the  hand 
sent  from  him,  and  this  writing  was  written.  And  this  is  the  writing  that- was 
written.  *Mene,  Tekel,  TJpHARsm.t  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  thing;  Mene, 
God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it;  Tekel,  thou  art  weighed  in  the 
balances,  and  art  found'  wanting;  Peres,  thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians."  This  interpretation,  one  would  think  should  have  enhanced 
the  king's  trouble;  but  some  way  or  other,  they  found  means  to  dispel  his  fears,  and 
make  him  easy;  probably  upon  the  persuasion,  that  the  calamity  was  not  denounced 
as  present  or  immediate,  and  that  time  might  furnish  them  with  expedients  to  avert 
it.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  general  joy  of  tlie  present 
festival,  they  putotf  the  discussion  of  serious  matters  to  another  time;  and  sat  down 
again  to  their  mirth  and  liquor,  and  continued  their  revellings  to  a  very  late  hour. 

Cyrus,  in  the  meantime,  well  informed  of  the  confusion  that  was  generally  occasion- 
ed by  this  festival,  both  in  the  palace  and  the  city,  had  posted  a  part  of  his  troops  on 
that  side  where  the  river  entered  into  the  city,  and  another  part  on  that  side  where 
it  went  out,  and  had  commanded  them  to  enter  the  city  that  very  night,  by  marching 
along  the  channel  of  the  river,  as  soon  as  ever  they  found  it  fordable.  Having  given 
all  necessary  orders,  and  exhorted  his  othcers  to  follow  him,  by  representing  to  them 
that  he  marched  under  the  conduct  of  the  gods;  in  the  evening  he  made  them  open  the 
great  receptacles,  or  ditches,  on  both  sides  of  the  town,  above  and  below,  that  the  wa- 
ter of  the  river  might  run  into  them.  By  this  means  the  Euphrates  was  quickly  emp- 
tied, and  its  channel  became  dry.  Then  the  two  fore-mentioned  bodies  pf  troops,  ac- 
cording to  their  orders,  went  into  the  channel,  the  one  commanded  by  Gobryas,  and 
the  other  by  Gadates,  and  advanced  towards  each  other  without  meeting  with  any 
obstacle.  The  invisible  Guide,  who  had  promised  to  open  all  the  gates  to  Cyrus,  made 
the  general  negligence  and  disorder  of  that  riotous  night  subservient  to  his  design,  by 
leaving  open  the  gates  of  brass,  which  Avere  made  to  shut  up  the  descents  from  the 
quays  to  the  river,  and  which  alone,  if  they  had  not  been  left  open,  were  sufficient  to 
have  defeated  the  whole  enterprise.  Thus  did  these  two  bodies  of  troops  penetrate 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  city  without  any  opposition,  and  meeting  together  at  the 
royal  palace,  according  to  their  agreement, surprised  the  guards,  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 
Some  of  the  company  that  were  within  the  palace  opening  the  doors,  to  know  what 
noise  it  was  they  heard  without,  the  soldiers  rushed  in  and  quickly  made  themselves 
masters  of  it.  And  meeting  the  king,  who  came  up  to  them  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head 
of  those  that  were  in  the  way  to  succour  him,  they  killed  him  and  put  all  those  that 
attended  him  to  the  sword.  The  first  thing  the  conquerors  did  afterwards,  was  to  thank 
the  gods  for  having  at  last  punished  that  impious  king.  These  words  are  Xenophon's, 
and  are  very  remarkable,  as  they  so  perfectly  agree  with  what  the  Scriptures  have 
recorded  of  the  impious  Belshazzar.:]: 

The  taking  of  Babylon  put  an  end  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  after  a  duration  of 
two  hundred  and  ten  years  from  the  l*^ginning  of  Nabonassar's  reign,  who  was  the 
founder  thereof.  Thus  was  the  pov/er  of  that  proud  city  abolistied,  just  fifty  years  af- 
ter she  had  destroyed  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  her  temple.  And  herein  were  ac- 
complished those  predictions  which  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  had  de- 
nounced against  her,  and  of  which  we  have  already  given  a  particular  account.  Tliere 
is  still  one  more,  the  most  important  and  the  most  incredible  of  them  all,  and  yet  the 
Scripture  has  set  it  down  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  marked  it  out  with  the  greatest 
exactness;  a  prediction  literally  fulfilled  in  all  its  points,  the  proof  of  which  stilt  actual- 
ly subsists,  is  the  most  easy  to  be  verified,  and  indeed  of  a  nature  not  to  be  contested. 
What  1  mean  is,  the  prediction  of  so  total  and  absolute  a  ruin  of  Babylon,  that  not  the 
least  remains  or  footsteps  should  be  left  of  it.-  I  think  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
an  accountof  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  this  famous  prophecy,  before  we  proceed 
to  speak  of  what  followed  the  taking  of  Babylon.§ 

•  These  three  words  sipfnify  numbei-,  weighty  division.  t  Or  Peres, 

t  Cyrop.  1.  vji.  p.  189-192.  }  A.  M.  3460.    Ant.  J,  C.  538. 
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SECTION     III. — THE    COMPLETION    OF    THE    PROPHECY    WHICH    FORETOLD    THE    TOTAL 
RUIN    AND   DESTRUCTION    OF    BABYLON. 

This  prediction  we  find  recorded  in  several  of  the  ])rophets,  but  particularly  in 
Isaiah,  in  the  13th  chapter,  from  the  19th  to  the  22d  verse,  and  in  the  23d  and  24th 
verses  of  the  14th  chapter.  I  have  already  inserted  it  at  lar^e,  page  336,  &c.  It  is 
there  declared,  that  Babylon  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  as  the  criminal  cities  of  So- 
dom and  Gomorrah  formerly  were;  that  she  shall  be  no  more  inhabited;  that  she  shall 
never  be  rebuilt;  that  the  Arabs  shall  not  so  much  as  set  up  their  tents  there;  that  nei- 
ther herdsman  nor  shepherd  shall  come  thither  even  to  rest  his  herd  or  his  flock;  that 
it  shall  become  a  dwelling-place  for  wild  beasts,  and  a  retreat  for  the  birds  of  the  night; 
that  the  place  where  it  stood  shall  be  covered  over  with  a  marsh,  or  fen,  so  that  no 
mark  or  footstep  shall  be  left  to  show  where  Babylon  had  been.  It  was  God  himself 
who  pronounced  this  sentence,  and  it  is  for  the  service  of  religion,  to  show  how  ex- 
actly every  article  of  it  has  been  successively  accomplished. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  Babylon  ceased  to  be  a  royal  city,  the  kings  of  Persia  choos- 
ing to  reside  elsewhere.  They  delighted  more  in  Shusan,  Ecbatana,  Persepolis,  or 
any  other  place,  and  did  themselves  destroy  a  great  part  of  Babylon. 

2.  We  are  informed  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  that  the  Macedonians,  who  succeeded  the 
Persians  did  not  only  neglect  it,  and  forbear  to  make  any  embellishments,  or  even  re* 
parations  in  it,  but  that  moreover  they  buili  *Selucia  in  ihe  neighbourhood,  on  purpose 
to  draw  away  its  inhabitants,  and  cause  it  to  be  deserted.f  Nothing  can  better  ex- 
plain what  the  prophet  had  foretold,  "It  shall  not  be  inhabited."  Its  own  masters  en- 
deavour to  depopulate  it. 

3.  The  new  kings  of  Persia,  who  afterwards  became  masters  of  Babylon,  complet- 
ed the  ruin  of  it,  by  building  Ctesiphon,:};  which  carried  away  all  the  remainder  of  the 
inhabitants;  so  that,  from  the  time  the  anathema  was  pronounced  against  that  city,  it 
seems  as  if  those  very  persons  that  ought  to  have  protected  her  were  become  her  en 
emies:  as  if  they  had  all  thought  it  their  duty  to  reduce  her  to  a  state  of  solitude, 
though  by  indirect  means,  and  without  using  any  violence;  that  it  might  the  more 
manifesdy  appear  to  be  the  feand  of  God,  rather  than  the  hand  of  man,  which  brought 
about  her  destruction. 

4.  She  was  so  totally  forsaken,  that  nothing  of  her  was  left  remaining  but  the 
walls.  And  to  this  condition  was  she  reduced  at  the  time  when  Pausanias  wrote  his 
remarks  upon  Greece.§  Ula  autem  Babylon,  omnium  quas  unquam  sol  aspexii  urbium 
maxima,  jam  prceter  muros  nihil  habet  reliqui.     Pans,  in  Arcad.  p.  509.|| 

5.  The  kings  of  Persia,  finding  the  place  deserted,  made  a  park  of  it,  in  which 
they  kept  wild  beasts  for  hunting.  Thus  did  it  become,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold, 
a  dwelling-place  for  ravenous  beasts,  that  are  enemies  to  man;  or  for  timorous 
animals,  that  flee  before  him.  Instead  of  citizens  it  was  now  inhabited  by  wild  boars, 
leopards,  bears,  deer,  and  wild  asses.  Babylon  was  now  the  retreat  of  fierce,  savage, 
deadly  creatures,  that  hate  the  light,  and  delight  in  darkness.  "Wild  beasts  of  the 
desert  shall  lie  there,  and  "dragons  shall  dwell  in  their  pleasant  palaces."1l 

St.  Jerome  has  transmitted  to  us  the  following  valuable  remarks,  which  he  had 
from  a  Persian  monk,  that  had  himself  seen  what  he  related  to  him,  Didicimus  a 
quodum  fratre  Elamita,  qui  de  illis  finibus  egrediens,  nunc  Hierosolymis  vitam  exegit 
monachorum,  venationes  regias  esse  in  Babylone,  et  omnis  generis  bestias  murorum 
ejus  ambitu  tantum  contineri. — In  cap.  Isa.  xiii.  22.** 

6.  But  it  was  «till  too  much  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  standing.  At  length 
they  fell  down  in  several  places,  and  were  never  repaired.  Various  accidents  des- 
troyed the  remainder.  The  animals,  which  served  for  pleasure  to  the  Persian  kings, 
abandoned  the  place;  serpents  and  scorpions  remained,  so  that  it  became  a  dreadlul 
place  for  persons  that  should  have  the  curiosity  to  visit,  or  search  after  its  antiquities. 
The  Euphrates,  that  used  to  run  through  the  city,  having  no  longer  a  free  channel, 
took  its  course  another  way;  so  that,  in  Theodoret's  time,  there  was  but  a  v^ery  little 


318  Persae  dirwerunt,  partem  tempus  coiMumpsit,  et  Macedonum  negligentia;  maxime  poitquain 
;or  Seleuciani  ad  Tigrim  condidit,  stadiis  tantum  trecentis  a  Babylone  dissitam.— Strab.  1.  xvi,  p. 


*  Partem  urbis  1 
Seleucus  Nicator  1 
738. 

In  soUtudinwn  rediit  exhausta  vicinitate  Seleucis;  ob  id  conditse  a  Nif  atore  intra  nonaeresimum  (or  quadragc«i« 
mum)  lapidem.— Plin.  I.  vi.  c.26.  t  A.  M.  3880.    Ant.  J.  C.  124. 

i  Pro  ilk  Sekuciam  et  Ctesiphontem  urbes  Persarum  inclitas  fecerunt.— S.  Hieron.  in  cap.  xlii.  Isa. 

§  He  wrote  in  the  reicn  of  Antoninni,  sueceuor  to  Adrian. 

y  A.X>.  96.  flsa.  xiii.  21,  82.  •*  A.  D.  400. 
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Stream  of  water  left,  which  ran  across  the  ruins,  and,  not  meeting  with  a  descent  or 
free  passage,  necessarily  expanded  into  a  marsh.* 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  river  had  left  its  ordinary  channel,  by  rea- 
son of  the  outlets  and  canals  which  Cyrus  had  made,  and  of  which  we  have  already 
^ven  an  account;  these  outlets,  being  ill  stopped  up,  had  occasioned  a  great  inunda- 
tion in  the  country.  Alexander,  desii^-ning  to  fix  tlie  seat  of  his  empire  at  Babylon, 
projected  the  bringing  back  the  Euphrates  into  its  natural  and  former  channel,  and 
had  actually  set  his  men  to  work.f  But  the  Almighty,  who  watched  over  the 
fulfilling  of  his  prophecy,  and  who  declared  he  "would  destroy  even  to  the  very 
remains  and  traces  of  Babylon,  "I  will  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnantjj 
defeated  this  enterprise  by  the  death  of  Alexander,  which  happened  soon  after.  It 
is  easy  to  comprehend  how,  after  this,  Babylon  being  neglected  to  such  a  degree  as 
we  have  seen,  its  river  was  converted  into  an  inaccessible  pool,  which  covered  the 
very  place  where  that  impious  city  had  stood,  as  Isaiah  had  foretold,  "I  will  make  it 
pools  of  water. "§  And  this  was  necessary,  lest  the  place  where  Babylon  had  stood 
should  be  discovered  hereafter  by  the  course  of  the  Euphrates. 

7.  By  means  of  all  these  changes,  Babylon  became  an  utter  desert,  and  all  the 
country  round  fell  into  the  same  state  of  desolation  and  horror;  so  that  the  ablest 
geogi'aphers  at  tliis  day  cannot  determine  the  place  were  it  stood.||  In  this  manner 
God's  prediction  was  literally  fulfilled;  "I  will  make  it  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and 
pools  of  water;  and  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts. "^  I  myself,  saith  the  Lord,  will  examine  with  a  jealous  eye,  to  see  if  there  be 
any  remains  of  that  city,  which  was  an  enemy  to  my  name  and  to  Jerusalem.  I  will 
thoroughly  sweep  the  place  where  it  stood,  and  will  clear  it  so  effectually,  by  defacing 
every  trace  of  the  city,  that  no  person  shall  be  able  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
place  chosen  by  Nimrod,  and  which  I,  who  am  tlie  Lord,  have  aboHshed.  "I  will 
sweep  it  with  the  bqsom  of  destruction,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

8.  God  was  not  satisfied  with  causing  all  these  alterations  to  be  foretold,  but,  to 
give  the  greater  assurance  of  their  certainly,  thought  fit  to  seal  the  prediction  of  them 
fey  an  oath.  "The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn,  saying,  Surely  as  I  have  thought,  so 
shall  it  come  to  pass;  and  as  I  liave  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand."**  But  if  we  should 
take  this  dreadful  oath  in  its  full  latitude,  we  must  not  confine  it  either  to  Babylon,  or 
to  its  inhabitants,  or  to  the  princes  who  reigned  therein.  The  malediction  relates  to 
the  whole  world;  it  is  the  general  anathema  pronounced  against  the  wicked;  it  is  the 
terrible  decree,  by  which  the  two  cities  of  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  separated 
for  ever,  and  an  eternal  divorce  be  put  between  the  good  and  the  wicked.  The  Scrip- 
tures, that  have  foretold  it,  shall  subsist  till  the  day  of  its  execution.  The  sentence 
is  written  therein,  and  deposited,  as  it  were,  in  thepublick  archives  of  religion.  "The 
Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn,  saying.  Surely,  as  I  have  thought,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass; 
and  as  I  have  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand." 

What  I  have  said  of  this  prophecy  concerning  Babylon,  is  almost  entirely  taken 
out  of  an  excellent  treatise  upon  Isaiah,  which  is  still  in  manuscript. 

SECTION    IV. WHAT    FOLLOWED    UPON    THE    TAKING    OF    BABYLON. 

Cyrus  having  entered  the  city  after  the  manner  we  have  described,  put  all  to  the 
sword  that  were  found  in  the  streets;  then  commanded  the  citizens  to  bring  him  all 
their  arms,  and  afterwards  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses.  The  next  morning, 
by  break  of  day,  the  garrison,  which  kept  the  citadel,  being  surprised  that  the  city 
was  taken,  and  their  king  killed,  surrendered  themselves  to  Cyrus.  Thus  did  this 
prince,  almost  without  striking  a  blow,  and  without  any  resistance,  find  himself  in 
peaceable  possession  of  the  strongest  place  in  the  world.ft 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  success  they  had  given  him. 
And  then,  having  assembled  his  principal  officers,  he  publicly  applauded  their  courage 
and  prudence,  their  zeal  and  attachment  to  his  person,  and  distributed  rewards  to  his 
whole  army.  After  wdiich  he  represented  to  them,  that  the  only  means  of  preserving- 
what  they  had  acquired,  was  to  persevere  in  their  ancient  virtue;  that  the  proper  end 
of  victory  was  not  to  give  themselves  up  to  idleness  and  pleasure;  that  after  having 
conquered  their  enemies  by  force  of  arms,  it  would  be  shameful  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  overthrown  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure;  that,  in  order  to  maintain  their 

*  Euphrate*  qnondam  urbem  ipsam  mediam  dividebat;  nunc  autem  fluvius  convewus  est  in  aliam  vianj,  et  per 
rudera  inmitnus  aqiiarum  meatus  HuiL--Thcod.  in  cap.  1.  Jerem.  38  et  39. 

t  Arrian.  de  Exped.  Al«x.  I.  viii.  j  Isa.  xvi.  22.  §  Isa.  xvi.  28. 

U  Nunc  omnio  destructa,  ita  ut  vix  eius  supewint  rudcra.— Baudran. 
IIm.  xiy.  28.  **  I»a.  xiv.  24.  tf  Cyrop.  I.  vii.  p.  192. 
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ancient  glory,  it  behooved  them  to  keep  up  amoiin;  the  Persians  at  Babylon  tlie  same 
discipline  they  had  observed  in  their  own  country,  and,  for  that  end,  to  take  particular 
care  to  give  their  children  educajion.  This,  says  lie,  will  necessarily  engage  us  daily 
to  make  farther  advances  in  virtue,  as  it  will,  oblige  us  to  be  diligent  and  careful  in 
setting  them  good  examples;  nor  will  it  be  easy  for  them  to  be  corrupted,  when  they 
shall  neither  liear  nor  see  any  thing  among  us  but  what  excites  them  to  virtue,  and 
shall  be  continually  employed  in  honourable  and  laudable  exercises.* 

Cyrus  committed  the  ditlerent  parts  and  offices  of  his  government  to  different  per- 
sons, according  to  their  various  talents  and  qualifications:  but  the  care  of  forming 
and  appointing  general  officers,  governors  of  ])rovinces,  ministers,  and  andiassadors. 
he  reserved  to  himself,  looking  upon  that  as  the  proper  duty  and  employment  of  a 
king  upon  -which  depended  his  glor}'-,  the  success  of  his  affairs,  and  the  happiness  nnd 
tranquillity  of  his  kingdom.  His  great  talent  was  to  study  the  particular  character 
of  men,  in  order  to  place  every  one  in  his  proper  sphere,  to  give  them  authority  in 
proportion  to  their  merit,  to  make  their  private  advancement  concur  with  the  public 
good,  and  to  make  the  whole  machine  of  the  state  move  in  so  regular  a  manner,  that 
every  part  should  have  a  dependence  upon,  and  mutually  contribute  to  support  each 
other;  and  that  the  strength  of  one  should  not  exert  itself  but  for  the  benefit  and 
advantage  of  the  rest.  Each  person,  had  his  district,  and  his  particular  sphere  of 
business,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  to  another  above  liim,  and  he  again  to  a  third, 
and  so  on,  till,  by  these  difierent  degrees  and  regular  subordination,  the  cognizance 
of  afl!airs  came  to  the  king  himself,  who  did  not  stand  idle  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
motion,  but  was,  as  it  were,  the  soul  to  the  body  of  the  state,  which  by  this  means, 
he  governed  with  as  much  ease  as  a  fattier  o-overns  his  private  family .f 

When  he  afterwards  sent  governors,  called  satraps,  into  the  provinces  under  his 
subjection,  he  would  not  sufier  the  particular  governors  of  places,  nor  the  command- 
ing otRcers  of  the  troops  maintained  fjr  the  security  of  the  country,  to  depend  upon 
those  provincial  governors,  or  to  be  subject  to  any  one  but  himself;  that  if  any  of  the 
satraps,  elated  with  his  power  or  riches,  made  an  ill  use  of  his  authority,  there  might 
be  found  witnesses  and  censors  of  his  mal-administration  within  his  own  govern- 
ment. For  there  was  nothing  he  so  carefully  avoided,  as  the  trusting  any  one  man 
with  an  absolute  power,  knowing  that  a  prince  will  quickly  have  reason  to  repent 
his  having  exalted  one  person  so  high,  tliat  all  others  are  thereby  abased  and  kept 
under.i 

Thus  Cyrus  established  a  wonderful  order  with  respect  to  his  military  affairs,  his 
treasury,  and  civil  government.  In  all  the  provinces  he  had  persons  of  approved 
integrity,  who  gave  him  an  account  of  every  thing  that  passed.  He  made  it  his 
principal  care  to  honour  and  reward  all  such  as  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
merit,  or  were  eminent  in  any  respect  whate\'er.  He  preferred  clemency  far  before 
martial  courage,  because  the  latter  is  often  the  cause  of  ruin  and  desolation  to  whole 
nations,  whereas  the  former  is  always  l^eneficent  and  useful.§  He  was  sensible,  that 
good  laws  contribute  very  much  to  the  forming  and  preserving  of  good  manners; 
but,  in  his  opinion,  the  prince,  by  his  example,  was  to  be  a  living  law  to  his  people:|| 
nor  did  he  think  a  man  worthy  ro  reign  over  others,  imless  he  was  more  wise  and 
virtuous  than  those  he  governed:'^  he  was  also  persuaded,  that  the  surest  means  for  a 
prince  to  gain  the  respect  of  his  courtiers,  and  of  such  as  approached  his  person,  Vv^as 
to  have  so  much  regard  for  them,  as  never  to  do  or  say  an^  thing  before  triCm,  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  decency  and  good  manners.** 

He  looked  upon  liberality  as  a  virtue  truly  royal;  nor  did  he  think  there  was  any 
thing  great  or  valuable  in  riches,  but  the  pleasure  of  distributing  them  to  others.tt  "I 
have  prodigious  riches,"  says  he  to  his  courtiers,  "I  own,  and  I  am  glad  the  world 
know^s  it;  but  you  may  assure  yourselves,  they  are  as  much  yours  as  mine.  For  to 
what  end  should  I  heap  up  wealth?  For  my  own  use,  and  to  consume  it  myself?  That 
would  be  impossible,  if  I  desired  it.  No;  the  chief  end  I  aim  at,  is  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  reward  those  who  serve  the  public  faithfully,  and  to  succour  and  relieve 
those  that  will  acquaint  me  with  their  wants  and  necessities. "It 

Croesus  one  day  represented  to  him,  that  by  continual  giving,  he  would  at  l?st  make 
himself  poor;  w^hereas  he  might  have  amassed  infinite  treasures,  and  have  been  the 
richest  prince  in  the  world.  "And  to  what  sum,"  replied  Cyrus,  "do  you  think  those 
treasures  might  have  amounted?"     Croesus  named  a  certain  sura,  which  wrs  im- 

•  Cym^.  1.  Tii.  p.  107— 200.       t  Cvrop.  p.  202.        1  Crrop.  1.  viii.  p.  229.        §  Cyrop.  p.  209.         i  Cyrop . p.  204. 
H  Cyrof,  p.  205.  •»  Cyrop.  ?•  204.  tt  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  209.  %X  Cyrop.  p.  225. 
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raensely  great.  Cyrus  tlitreupon  ordered  g  short  not«  to  be  written  to  t\ie  lords  of 
his  court^in  which  it  wns  Rignified  to  them,  that  he  had  occasion  for  money.  Imme- 
diately a  much  larircr  Buin  was  brought  to  liim  tlian  Croesus  had  mentioned.  "Look 
here,''  savs  Cvrus  to  him,  "here  are  my  treasures;  the  chests  I  keep  my  riches  in, 
are  the  hearts'and  afiections  of  my  subjects."* 

But  as  much  as  he  esteemed  Uberality,  he  still  laid  a  greater  stress  upon  kindnes? 
and  condescension,  adhbility  and  humanity,  which  are  qualities  still  more  engaging, 
and  more  apt  to  acquire  the  adection  of  a  people,  which  is  properly  to  reign.  For  a 
prince  to  be  more  generous  than  others  in  giving,  when  he  is  infinitely  more  rich  than 
thev,  has  nothing  in  it  so  surprising  or  extraordinary,  as  to  descend  in  a  manner  from 
the  throne,  and  to  put  himself  upon  a  level  with  his  subjects. 

But  what  Cyrus  preferred  to  all  other  things,  was  a  worship  of  the  gods,  and  a  re- 
spect for  religion.  Upon  this,  therefore,  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  bestow  his 
first  and  principal  care,  as  soon  as  he  became  more  at  leisure,  and  more  master  of 
his  time,  by  the  conquest  of  Babylon.  He  began  by  establishing  a  number  of  magi, 
to  sing  daily  a  morning-service  of  praise  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  and  to  offer  sacri- 
fices; which  was  always  practised  among  them  in  succeeding  ages.f 

The  prince's  disposition  quickly  became,  as  is  usual,  the  prevailing  disposition 
amono"  his  people;  and  his  example  became  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  The  Persians, 
who  saw  that  Cyrus's  reign  had  been  but  one  continued  chain  and  series  of  pros- 
perity and  success,  believed,  that  by  serving  the  gods  as  lie  did,  they  should  be  bless- 
ed with  the  like  happiness  and  prosperity:  besides,  they  were  sensible  that  it  was 
the  surest  way  to  please  their  prince,  and  to  make  tlieir  court  to  him  successfully, 
Cyrus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  extremely  glad  to  find  them  have  such  sentiments  of 
religion,  being  convinced,  that  whoever  sincerely  fears  and  worships  God,  will  at  the 
same  time  be  faithful  to  his  king,  and  preserve  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his  per- 
son, and  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  All  tliis  is  excellent,  but  is  only  true  and  real 
in  the  true  religion. 

Cyrus  being  resolved  to  settle  his  chief  residence  at  Babylon,  a  powerful  city,  which 
could  not  be  very  well  afiected  to  him,  thought  it  necessary,  to  be  more  cautious  than 
he  had  been  hitherto,  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  his  person.  The  most  dangerous 
hours  for  princes  within  tlieir  palaces,  and  the  most  likely  for  treasonable  attempts 
upon  their  lives,  are  those  of  bathing,  eating,  and  sleeping.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  sufier  nobody  to  be  near  him  at  those  times,  but  those  persons  on  whose  fidel- 
ity he  could  absolutely  rely;  and  on  this  account  he  thought,  eunuchs  preferable  to 
ail  others;  because  as  they  had  neither  wives,  children,  nor  families,  and  besides  were 
generally  despised  on  accoiuit  of  the  meanness  of  their  birth,  and  the  ignominy  of 
their  condition,  they  were  engaged  by  all  sorts  of  reasons  to  an  entire  attachment  lo 
their  master,  on  whose  life  their  whole  fortune  depended,  and  on  whose  account  alone 
it  waSj  that  they  were  of  any  consideration.  Cyrus  therefore  filled  all  the  offices  of 
his  household  with  eunuchs;  and  as  this  liad  been  the  practice  before  his  time,  from 
henceforth  it  became  the  general  custom  of  all  the  eastern  countries.| 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  after  times  this  usage  prevailed  also  among  the  Roman 
emperors,  with  whom  the  eunuchs  were  the  reigning,  all  powerful  favourites;  nor  ia 
it  any  wonder.  It  was  very  natural  for  the  prince,  afler  liaving  confided  his  person  to 
their  care,  and  experienced  their  zeal,  fidelity,  and  merit,  to  intrust  them  also  with  the 
management  of  affairs,  and  by  degrees  to  give  himself  up  to  them.  These  expert 
courtiers  knew  how  to  improve  those  favourable  moments,  when  sovereigns,  deli- 
vered from  the  weight  of  their  dignity,  which  is  a  burden  to  them,  become  men,  and 
familiarize  themselves  with  their  officers.'  And  by  this  policy  having  got  possession 
of  their  masters'  minds  and  confidence,  they  came  to  be  in  a  great  credit  at  court,  to 
have  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  the  disposal  of  employments  and  ho- 
nours, and  to  arrive,  themselves,  at  the  highest  offices  and  dignities  of  the  state. 

But  the  good  emperors,  such  as  Alexander  Severus,  held  the  eunuchs  in  abhor- 
rence, looking  upon  them  as  creatures  sold  and  attached  only  to  their  fortune,  and 
enemies  by  principle  to  the  public  good;  persons,  whose  only  view  was  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  prince's  mind,  to  keep  all  persons  of  merit  from  him,  to  conceal  affairs 
as  much  as  possible  from  his  knowledge,  and  to  keep  him  shut  up  and  imprisoned  in 
a  manner,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  three  or  four  officers,  who  had  an  entire  ascen- 

*  Cyrop.  p. 310.  t  Cyrop.  p.  204,  |  Cyrop.l.  vii.  p.  106. 
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dant  and  dominion  over  him:    Claudentes  principein  mum,  ei  agentes  ante  omnia  ne 
quid  sciat* 

When  Cyrus  had  jriven  orders  ahout  every  thing  relating  to  the  government,  he 
resolved  to  show  himself  publicly  to  his  people,  and  to  his  new-conquered  subjects,  in 
a  solemn,  august  ceremony  of  religion,  by  marching  in  a  pompous  cavalcade  to  the 
places  consecrated  to  the  gods,  in  order  to  offer  sacrifices  to  them.  In  this  proces- 
sion Cyrus  thought  fit  to  display  all  possible  splendour  and  magnificence,  to  catch  and 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  people.  This  was  the  first  time  that  this  princ.^  ever  aimed  at 
procuring  a  respect  to  himself,  not  only  by  the  attractions  of  virtue,  says  the  historian, 
but  by  such  an  external  pomp  as  was  proper  to  attract  the  multitude,  and  work  like 
a  charm  or  enchantment  upon  their  imao;inations.t  He  ordered  the  superior  officers 
of  the  Persians  and  allies  to  attend  him,  "and  gave  each  of  them  a  suit  of  clothes  of 
the  Median  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  long  garments  which  hung  down  to  the  feet. 
— These  clothes  were  of  various  colours,  all  of  the  finest  and  brightest  dye,  and 
richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.  Besides  those  that  were  ior  themselves,  he 
gave  them  others,  very  splendid  also,  but  less  costly,  to  present  to  the  subaltern  offi- 
cers.J  It  was  on  this  occasion  the  Persians  first  dressed  themselves  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Medes,  and  began  to  imitate  them  in  colouring  theire  yes,  to  make  them  ap- 
pear more  lively,  and  in  painting  their  faces,  in  order  to  beautify  their  complexions.§ 

When  the  time  appointed  for  the  ceremony  was  come,  the  whole  company  assem- 
bled at  the  king's  palace  by  break  of  day.  Four  thousand  of  the  guards,  drawn  up 
four  deep,  placed  themselves  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  two  thousand  on  the  two  sides 
of  it,  ranged  in  the  same  order.  All  the  cavalry  were  also  draw^n  out,  the  Persians 
on  the  right,  and  that  of  the  allies  on  the  left.  The  chariots  of  war  were  ranged 
half  on  one  side,  and  half  on  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  palace  gates  were  opened,  a 
great  number  of  bulls  of  exquisite  beauty  were  led  out  by  four  and  four:  these  were 
to  be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  and  other  gods  according  to  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by 
the  magi.  Next  followed  the  horses  that  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Sun.  Immedi- 
ately after  them  a  white  chariot,  crowned  with  flowers,  the  pole  of  which  was  gilt,  this 
was  to  be  be  offered  to  Jupiter.  Then  came  a  second  chariot  of  the  same  colour,  and 
adorned  in  the  same  manner,  to  be  offered  to  the  Sun.  After  these  followed  a  third, 
the  horses  of  which  were  caparisoned  with  scarlet  housings.  Behind  came  the  men 
who  carried  the  sacred  fire  in  a  large  hearth.  When  all  these  were  on  their  march, 
Cyrus  himself  made  his  appearance  upon  his  car,  with  his  upright  tiara  upon  his 
head,  encircled  with  the  royal  diadem.  His  under  tunic  was  of  purple  mixed  with 
white,  which  was  a  colour  peculiar  to  kings.  Over  his  other  garments  he  wore  a 
large  purple  cloak.  His  hands  were  uncovered.  A  little  below  him  sat  the  master  of 
the  horse,  who  was  of  a  comely  stature,  but  not  so  tall  as  Cyrus,  for  which  reason 
the  stature  of  the  latter  appeared  still  more  advantageously.  As  soon  as  the  people 
perceived  the  prince,  they  all  fell  prostrate  before  him,  and  worshipped  him:  whether 
it  was,  that  certain  persons  appointed  on  purpose,  and  placed  at  proper  distances,  led 
others  by  their  example,  or  that  the  people  w^ere  moved  to  do  it  of  their  owm  accord, 
being  struck  with  the  appearance  of  so  much  pomp  and  magnificence,  and  \vith  so 
many  awful  circumstances  of  majestv  and  splendour.  The  Persians  had  never  pros- 
trated themselves  in  this  manner  belore  Cyrus,  till  on  this  occasion. 

When  Cyrus's  chariot  v.'as  come  out  of  the  palace,  the  four  thousand  guards  be- 
gan to  march;  the  other  two  thousand  moved  at  the  same  time,  and  placed  them- 
selves on  each  side  of  the  cliariot.  The  eunuchs,  or  great  officers  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  richly  clad,  with  javelins  in  their  hands,  and 
mounted  upon  stately  horses,  marched  immediately  after  the  chariot.  After  them 
were  led  t^vo  hundred  horses  of  the  king's  stable,  each  of  them  having  embroidered 
furniture  and  bits  of  gold.  Next  came  the  Persian  cavalry,  divided  into  four  bodies, 
each  consisting  of  ten  thousand  men;  then  tlie  Median  horse,  and  afler  tliose  the  ca- 
valry of  the  allies.  The  chariots  of  war,  tour  abreast,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  clos- 
ed the  procession. 

When  they  came  to  the  fields  consecrated  to  the  gods,  they  offered  their  sacrifices 
first  to  Jupiter,  and  then  to  the  Sun.  To  the  honour  of  the  first,  bulls  were  burnt, 
and  to  the  honour  of  the  second,  horses.  They  Ukewise  sacrificed  some  victims  to 
the  Earth,  accordmg  to  the  appointment  of  the  Magi;  then  to  the  demi-gods,  the 
patrons  and  protectors  of  Syria.|| 

*  Laraprid.  in  vita  Alex.  Sever.  f^AKKx,  x*i  x.xTa.yiyfriviiv  isro  xf^vm  kCt??. 
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In  order  to  recreate  the  people  after  this  grave  and  solemn  ceremony,  Cyrus  thought 
fit  that  it  should  conclude  with  games,  and  horse  and  chariot  races.  The'^  place  where 
they  were,  was  large  and  spacious.  He  ordered  a  certain  portion  of  it  to  be  marked 
out  about  the  distance  of  five  stadia,*  and  proposed  prizes  lor  the  victors  ot'  each  na- 
tion, which  were  to  encounter  separately,  and  among  themselves.  He  himsell"  won 
the  prize  in  the  Persian  horse-races,  for  nobody  Avas  so  complete  a  horseman  as  he. 
The  chariots  ran  but  two  at  a  time,  one  against  another. 

This  kind  of  racing  continued  a  long  time  afterwards  among  the  Persians,  except 
only  that  it  was  not  always  attended  with  sacrifices.  All  the  ceremonies  being  end- 
ed,' they  returned  to  the  city  in  the  same  order. 

Some  days  after,  Cyrus  to  celebrate  the  victory  he  had  obtained  in  the  horse-ra- 
ces, o-ave  a  great  entertainment  of  all  his  chief  officers,  as  Avell  strangers  as  Medes 
and  Persians.  They  had  never  yet  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  so  sumptuous  and 
magnificent.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  feast  he  made  every  one  a  noble  present;  so 
that  they  all  went  home  with  hearts  overflowing  with  joy,  admiration,  and  gratitude; 
and  all  powerful  as  he  was,  master  of  all  tlie  East,  and  so  many  kingdoms,  he  did  not 
think  it  descending  from  his  majesty  to  conduct  the  Avhole  company  to  the  door  of 
his  apartment.  Such  were  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  those  ancient  times, 
when  men  understood  how  to  unite  great  simplicity  with  the  highest  degree  of  hu- 
man grandeur.t 

ARTICLE  III. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    CYRUS    FROM    THE    TAKING    OF    BABYLON    TO    THE    TIME    OF 

HIS    DEATH. 

Cyrus,  finding  himself  master  of  all  the  East  by  the  taking  of  Babylon,  did  not 
imitate  the  example  of  most  other  conquerors,  who  sully  the  glory  of  their  victories 
by  a  voluptuous  and  effeminate  life,  to  which  they  fancy  they  may  justly  abandon 
themselves  after  their  past  toils,  and  the  long  course  of  hardships  they  have  gone 
through.  He  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  maintain  his  reputation  by  the  same 
methods  he  had  acquired  it,  that  is,  by  a  prudent  conduct,  by  a  laborious,  and  active 
life,  and  a  constant  application  to  the  duties  of  his  high  station. 

SECTION    I. CYRUS    TAKES   A   JOURNEY    INTO    PERSIA.      AT    HIS    RETURN    FROM    THENCE 

TO     BABYLON,     HE     FORMS     A    PLAN     OF     GOVERNMENT     FOR     THE     WHOLE     EMPIRE. 
DAKIEl's   credit    and    POWER. 

When  Cyi'us  judged  he  had  suffici-ently  regulated  his  affairs  at  Babylon,  he  thought 
proper  to  take  a  journey  into  Persia.:}:  In  his  way  thither  he  went  through  Media, 
to  visit  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  to  whom  he  carried  magnificent  presents,  telling  him,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  would  find  a  noble  palace  at  Babylon,  ready  prepared  for  him, 
W' henevcr  he  should  please  to  go  thither;  and  that  he  was  to  look  upon  that  city  as  his 
own.  Indeed  Cyrus,  as  long  as  his  uncle  lived,  held  the  empire  only  in  co-partnership 
with  Wm,  though  he  had  entirely  conquered  and  acquired  it  by  his  own  valour.  Nay, 
so  far  did  he  carry  his  complaisance,  that  he  let  his  uncle  enjoy  the  first  rank.  This 
is  the  Cyaxares,  who  is  called  in  Scripture,  Darius  the  Mede;  and  we  shall  find,  that 
under  his  reign,  which  lasted  but  two  years,  Daniel  had  several  revelations.§  It  ap- 
pears, that  Cyrus,  when  he  returned  fi-om  Persia,  was  accompanied  by  Cyaxares  to 
Babylon. 

When  they  arrived  there,  they  concerted  together  a  scheme  of  government  for  the 
whole  empire.  They  divided  it  into  a  hundred  and  twenty  provinces.||  And  that 
the  prince's  orders  n)ightbe  conveyed  with  the  greater  expedition,  Cyrus  caused  post- 
houses  to  be  erected  at  proper  distances,  where  the  couriers,  that  travelled  day  and 
night,  found  horses  always  ready,  and  by  that  means  performed  their  journeys  with  in- 
credible despatcli.^  The  government  of  these  provinces  was  given  to  those  persons 
that  had  assisted  Cyrus  most,  and  rendered  him  the  greatest  service  in  the  war.**  Over 
these  governors  were  appointed  three  superintendents,  who  were  always  to  reside  at 
court,  and  to  whom  the  governors  were  to  give  an  account,  from  time  to  time,  of  every 
thing  that  passed  in  their  respective  provinces,  and  from  whom  they  were  to  receive 
the  prince's  orders  and  instructions;  so  that  these  three  principal  ministers  had  the  su- 
perintendcncy  over,  and  the  chief  administration  oi]  the  great  affairs  of  the  whole  em- 
pire.    Of  these  three  Daniel  was  made  chief  ft  He  highly  deserved  such  a  preference, 

*  A  little  more  than  half  a  mile.  t  Cyrop.  1.  viii.p.  220—224.  t  Gyron.  1.  viii.  p.  227, 

§A.M.34«0,    Ant.J.C.  538.  ||Dan.vi.  1.  If  Cyrop.  1.  viiL  p.  232. 

•*  Cyrop.  p.  230.  ft  Dan.  vi.  2, 3. 
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not  only  on  account  of  Jiis  great  wisdom,  which  w^as  celebrated  throughout  all  the 
East,  and  had  appeared  in  a  distinguished  manner  at  Belshazzar's  feast,  but  likewise 
on  account  of  liis  great  age,  and  consummate  experience.  For  at  that  time  it  was  ful- 
ly sixty-seven  years,  from  the  fourth  of  Nuchodonosor,  since  he  had  been  employed  as 
prime  minister  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

As  this  distinction  had  made  him  the  second  person  in  the  empire,  and  placed  him 
immediately  under  the  king,  the  other  courtiers  conceived  so  great  a  jealousy  of  him, 
that  they  conspired  to  destroy  him.  As  there  was  no  hold  to  be  taken  of  him,  unless 
it  was  on  account  of  the  law  of  his  God,  to  which  they  knewliim  inviolably  attached, 
they  obtained  an  edict  from  Darius,  whereby  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  ask  any 
thing  whatever,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  either  of  any  god  or  any  man,  save  of  the 
kinij;  and  that  upon  pain  of  being  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  Now,  as  Daniel  was  say- 
ing his  usual  prayers,  with  his  face  turned  towards  Jerusalem,  he  was  surprised,  ac- 
cused,- and  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  But  being  miraculously  preserved,  and  coming 
out  safe  and  unhurt,  his  accusers  were  throv/n  in,  and  immediately  devoured  by  those 
anim.als.     This  event  still  auo-mented  Daniel's  credit  and  reputation.* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  which  was  reckoned  the  first  of  Darius  the  Mede, 
Daniel,  knowing  by  the  computation  he  made,  that  the  seventy  years  of  Judah's  cap- 
ti\aty,  determined  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  were  drawing  towards  an  end,  he  pray- 
ed earnestly  to  God,'  that  he  would  remember  his  people,  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  look 
with  an  eye  of  mercy  upon  his  holy  city,  and  the  sanctuary  he  had  placed  therein. — 
Upon  which  the  angel  Gabriel  assured  him  in  a  vision,  not  only  of  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  from  their  temporal  captivity,  but  likewise  of  another  deliverance  much  more 
considerable,  namely,  a  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  which  God 
would  procure  to  his  church,  and  which  was  to  be  accomplished  at  the  end  of  seventy 
weeks,  that  were  to  elapse  from  the  time  the  order  should  be  given  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem,  that  is,  after  the  space  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  years;  for,  taking  each 
day  for  a  year,  according  to  the  laniruage  sometimes  used  in  holy  Scripture,  those  se- 
venty Aveeks  of  vears  made  up  exactly  four  hundred  and  ninety  years.f 

Cyrus,  upon  his  return  to  Babylon,  had  given  orders  for  all  his  forces  to  join  him 
there.  On  the  general  review  made  of  them,  he  found  they  consisted  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  horse,  two  thousand  chariots  armed  wnth  scythes,  and  six  hundred 
thousand  foot.  When  he  had  furnished  the  garrisons  with  as  many  of  them  as  were 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  several  parts  of  the  empire,  he  marched  with  the  re- 
mainder'into  Syria,  where  he  rejiulated  the  affairs  of  that  provinee,  and  then  subdued 
all  those  countries,  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  confines  of  Ethiopia.^ 

It  was  probably  in  this  interval  of  time,  that  Daniel  was  cast  into  the  den  of  lions, 
and  miraculously  delivered  from  them,  as  we  have  just  related. 

Perhaps  in  the  same  interval  also  were  those  famous  pieces  of  gold  coined,  which 
are  called  Darics,  from  the  name  of  Darius  the  Mede,  which  for  their  fineness  and 
beauty,  w^ere  for  several  ages  preferred  to  all  other  money  throughout  the  East. 

SECTION  II. THE    BEGINNING  OF    THE    UNITED  EMPIRE    OF    THE  PERSIANS    AND    MEDES. 

THE    FAMOUS    EDICT    OF   CYRUS.      DANIEl's  PROPHECIES. 

Here,  properly  speaking,  begins  the  empire  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  united  un- 
der one  and  the  same  authorhy.  This  empire  from  Cyrus,  the  first  king  and  founder 
of  it,  to  Darius  Codomanus,  who  was  vanquished  by  Alexander  the  Great,  lasted  for 
the  space  of  two  hundred  and  six  years,  namely,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3468  to 
the  year  3674.  But  in  this  volume  fpropose  to  speak  only  of  the  first  three  kings;  and 
Uttle  remains  to  be  said  of  the  founder  of  this  new  empire. 

Cyrus.§  Cyaxares  dying  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  Cambyses  likewise  ending^ 
his  days  in  PeVsia,  Cyrus  returned  to  Babylon,  and  took  upon  liim  the  government  of 
the  new  empire. 

The  years  of  Cyrus's  reiiin  are  computed  differently.  Some  make  it  thirty  years, 
beginning  from  his  first  setting  out  from  Persia,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  succour 
his  uncle^Cyaxares:  others  make  the  duration  of  it  to  be  but  seven  years,  because  they 
date  it  only  from  the  time  when,  by  the  death  of  Cyaxares  and  Cambyses,  he  became 
sole  monarch  of  the  whole  empire. II  r  u    tj  v  i 

In  the  first  of  these  seven  years  preciselv,  expired  the  seventieth  year  of  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity,  when  Cyrus  published  the  famous  edict,  whereby  the  Jews  were  per- 

*Cyrop.vi,4— 27.  t  Dan.  ix.l-27.  .    ,       t  Cyrop.  I.  viii.p.  233. 

§  A.M.  3463.    Ant.J.  C.536.  J  Cic.  l.i.  de  Dir.n.  46. 
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mitted  to  retiirn'to  Jerusalem.*  There  is  no  question  but  this  edict  was  obtained  by 
the  care  and  solicitations  of  Daniel,  who  was  in  great  credit  and  authority  at  court. 
That  he  might  the  more  effectually  induce  the  king  to  grant  him  his  request,  he  show- 
ed him  undoubtedly  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  wherein,  above  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore his  birth,  he  was  marked  out  by  name,  as  a  prince  appointed  by  God  to  be, con- 
queror, and  to  reduce  a  multitude  of  nations  under  his  dominion;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  captive  Jews,  by  ordering  their  temple  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  Jerusalem  and  Judea  to  be  repossessed  by  their  ancient  inhabitants.  I  think  it 
may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  insert  that  edict  at  length,  which  is  certain- 
ly the  most  glorious  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Cyrus,  and  for  Avhich  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed God  had  endowed  him  with  so  many  heroic  virtues,  and  blessed  him  with  such 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  victories  and  success. 

"Now  in  tiie  first  year  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  (that  the  word  of  the  Lord,  by  the 
mouth  of  Jeremiah,  might  be  fulfilled,)  the  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus  king  of 
Persia,  that  he  made  a  proclamation  throughout  all  his  kingdom,  and  put  it  also  in  writ- 
ing, sayintr.  Thus  saith  Catus  king  of  Persia,  The  Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  given  me 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  he  hath  charged  me  to  build  a  house  at  Jerusalem, 
which  is  in  Judah.  AVho  is  there  among  you  of  all  his  people?  his  God  be  with  him, 
and  let  him  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah,  and  build  the  house  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  (he  is  the  true  God)  which  is  in  Jerusalem.  And  whosoever  remaineth 
in  any  place  where  he  sojourneth,  let  the  men  of  his  place  help  him  with  silver,  and 
with  gold,  and  with  goods,  and  with  beasts,  besides  the  free-will-offering  for  the  house 
of  God  that  is  in  Jerusalem."! 

Cyrus  at  the  same  time  restored  to  the  Jews  all  the  vessels  of  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  Avhich  Nebuchodonosor  had  brought  from  Jerusalem,  and  placed  in  the  temple 
of  his  god  Baal.  Shortly  after,  the  Jews  departed  under  the  conduct  of  Zorobabel,  to 
return  into  their  own  country. 

The  Samaritans,  who  had  formerly  been  the  declared  enemies  of  the  Jews,  did  all 
they  possibly  could  to  hinder  the  building  of  the  temple;  and  though  they  could  not 
alter  Cyrus's  decree,  yet  they  prevailed  by  bribes  and  secret  dealings  with  the  minis- 
ters and  other  officers  concerned  therein,  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  it,  so  that  for 
several  years  the  building  went  on  very  slowly.:]: 

It  seems  to  have  been  out  of  grief  to  see  the  execution  of  this  decree  so  long  retard- 
ed, that  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  in  the  first  month  of  that  year,  Daniel  gave  him- 
self up  to  mourning  and  fasting  for  three  weeks  together.§  He  was  then  near  the 
river  Tigris  in  Persia.  When  this  time  of  fasting  was  ended,  he  saw  the  vision  con- 
cerning the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  empire  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
conquests  of  the  Romans.  This  revelation  is  related  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  chapters  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  of  which  I  shall  soon  speak. 

By  what  we  find  in  the  conclusion  of  ihe  last  chapter,  we  have  reason  to  conjec- 
ture that  he  died  soon  after;  and,  indeed,  his  great  age  makes  it  unlikely  that  he 
could  live  much  longer;  for,  at  this  time,  he  must  have  been  at  least  eighty-five  years 
of  age,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  twelve  when  he  was  carried  into  Babylon 
with  the  other  captives.  From  that  early  age  he  had  given  proofs  of  something 
more  than  human  wisdom,  in  the  judgment  of  Susannah.  He  was  ever  afterwards 
very  much  esteemed  by  all  the  princes  who  reigned  at  Babylon,  and  Was  always  em- 
ployed by  them  with  distinction  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs. || 

Daniel's  wisdom  did  not  only  reach  to  things  divine  and  political,  but  also  to  arts 
and  sciences,  and  particularly  to  that  of  architecture.  Josephus  speaks  of  a  famous 
edifice  built  by  him  at  Susa,1I  in  the  manner  of  a  castle,  which  he  says  still  subsisted 
in  his  time,  finished  with  such  wonderful  art,  that  it  then  seemed  as  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful as  if  it  had  been  but  lately  built.**  Within  this  palace  the  Persian  and  Parthian 
kings  were  usually  buried;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  founder,  the  keeping  of  it  was  com- 
mitted to  one  of  the  Jewish  nation,  even  to  his  time.  It  was  a  common  tradition  in 
those  parts  for  many  ages,  tiiat  Daniel  died  in  that  city,tt  and  there  they  show  his 
monument  even  to  this  day.  It  is  certain,  that  he  used  to  go  thither  from  time  to  time, 
and  he  himself  tells  us,  that  "he  did  the  king's  business  there;"tt  that  is,  was  govern- 
or for  the  king  of  Babylon. 

♦  I»a.  xliv.  and  xlv.  t  Ezra  ii.  1-1-7.  t  Ezra  iv.  1—5.  §  A.  M.  3470.    Ant;J.C.534.    Dan.x.l— 3, 

II  ''But  go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end  be;  for  thou  shalt  test,  and  stand  in  ihy  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days."    Dan. 

xii.  13. 
^  So  it  ought  to  he  read,  according  to  St.  Jerora,  who  relates  the  same  fact;  Com.  in  Dan.  viii.  2,  and  not 

Eebatana,  nsit  is  now  read  in  the  textof  Josephus. 

*  •  Autiq.  I.  X.  cap.  12.  ft  Now  called  Tuster.  i\  Dan.  ▼Hi.  2T. 
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REFLECTIONS    ON    DANIEl's    PROPHECIES. 

Lhave  hitherto  deferred  makiuir  any  reflections  upon  the  propliecics  of  Daniel, 
which  certainly  to  any  reasonable  mind  are  a  very  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of 
our  reliojion.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  that  which  personally  related  to  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  foretold  in  what  manner,  for  the  punishment  of  his  pride,  he  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  after  a  certain  nmnber  of  years, 
restored  again  to  his  understanding  and  to  his  throne.  It  is  well  known,  the  thing 
happened  exactly  according  to  Daniel's  prediction;  the  king  himself  relates  it  in  a 
declaration,  addressed  to  all  the  people  and  nations  of  his  empire.  Was  it  possible 
for  Daniel  to  ascribe  such  a  manifesto  or  proclamation  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  if  it  had 
not  been  genuine;  to  speak  of  it,  as  a  thing  sent  into  all  the  provinces,  if  nobody  had 
seen  it;  and  in  the  midst  of  Babylon,  that  was  full  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to 
publish  an  attestation  of  so  important  a  matter,  and  so  injurious  to  the  king,  and  of 
which  tlie  falsehood  must  have  been  notorious  to  all  the  world?* 

I  shall  content  myself  with  representing  very  briefly,  and  irnder  one  and  the  same 
point  of  view,  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  signify  the  succession  of  four  great 
empires,  and  which  for  that  reason  liave  an  essential  and  necessary  relation  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  work,  which  is  only  the  history  of  those  very  empires. 

The  first  of  these  prophecies  was  occasioned  by  the  dream  Nebuchadnezzar  had, 
of  an  image  composed  of  diflferent  metals,  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron;  which  image 
was  broken  in  pieces,  and  beat  as  small  as  dust,  by  a  little  stone  from  the  moimtain, 
which  afterwards  became  itself  a  mountain  of  extraordinary  height  and  magnitude.! 
This  dream  I  have  already  spoken  of  at  large.J 

About  fifty  years  after,  the  same  Daniel  saw  another  vision,  very  like  that  which  I 
have  just  been  speaking  of:§  this  was  the  vision  of  the  four  large  beasts,  which  came 
out  of  the  sea.  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  and  had  eagle's  wings:  the  second  was  like 
a  bear:  the  third  was  like  a  leopard,  which  had  four  heads:  the  fourth  and  last,  still 
more  strong  and  terrible  than  the  other,  had  great  iron  teeth;  it  devoured  and  brake 
in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  wit?i  its  feet.  From  the  midst  to  the  ten  horns 
which  this  beast  had,  there  came  up  a  little  one,  which  had  eyes  like  those  of  a  man, 
and  a  mouth  speaking  great  things,  and  this  horn  became  greater  than  the  others: 
the  same  horn  made  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevailed  against  them,  until  the  An- 
cient of  Days,  that  is,  the  everlasting  God,  came,  and  sitting  upon  his  throne,  sur- 
rounded with  a  thousand  millions  of  angels,  pronounced  an  irreversible  judgment  upon 
the  four  beasts,  whose  time  and  duration  he  had  determined,  and  gave  the  Son  of 
Man  power  over  all  the  nations  and  all  the  tribes,  an  everlasting  power  and  dominion 
which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  a  kingdom  'tvhich  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  these  two  visions,  the  one  of  the  image  composed  of  dif- 
ferent metals,  the  other  of  the  four  begsts  that  came  out  of  the  sea,  signified  so  many 
different  monarchies,  which  were  to  succeed  one  another,  were  to  be  successively 
destroyed  by  each  other,  and  were  all  to  fjive  place  to  the  eternal  empire  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  whom  alone  they  had  subsisted.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  these  four  mo- 
narchies were  those  of  the  Babylonians,  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  united,  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  of  the  Romans.||  This  is  plainly  demonstrated  by  the  very  order 
of  their  succession.  But  where  did  Daniel  see  this  succession  and  this  order?  Who 
could  reveal  the  changes  of  empires  to  him,  but  He  only  Avho  is  the  master  of  times 
and  monarchies,  who  has  determined  every  thing  by  his  own  decrees,  and  who,  by  a 
supernatural  revelation,  imparts  the  knowledge  of  them  to  whom  he  pleasesrIT 

In  the  following  chapter,  this  prophet  still  speaks  with  greater  clearness  and  preci- 
sion.** For  after  ha^^ng  represented  the  Persian  and  Macedonian  monarchies  under 
the  figure  of  two  beasts,  he  thus  expounds  his  meaning  in  the  plainest  manner.  The 
ram  which  hath  two  unequal  horns,  represents  the  king  of  the  Medes  and  Persians; 
the  goat  which  overthrows  and  tramples  him  under  his  feet,  is  the  king  of  the  Gre- 
cians; and  the  great  horn,  which  that  animal  has  between  his  eyes,  represents  the 
first  king  and  founder  of  that  monarchy.  How  did  Daniel  see,  that  the  Persian  em- 
pire should  be  composed  of  two  different  nations,  Medes  and  Persians;  and  that  this 
empire  should  be  destroyed  by  the  power  of  the  Grecians?  How  did  he  foresee  the  rapi- 

•  Dan.  iv.  t  Dan.  ii.  \  Pa?!*  ^ft-l  of  thii  Toltime* 

5  This  was  the  first  yi  ar  of  Belsliay.zar,  k'mjj  of  Rabyloii.    Dan.  vji. 
fl  Some  interpreters,  instead  of  the  Romans,  put  ihe  kintrs  of  b>na  and  tpypl,  Alexaridt-r'f  successors. 
^  "He  changeth  the  times  and  the  seasimg;  lie  lenioveth  and  setlwtk  up  kings;  he  rerealrtli  the  derp  and  leciet 
things;  and  the  light  dwelleth  with  him."    Dan.  ii.  21,  22,  •*  Dan.  viii. 
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dity  of  Altxaiidtr's  coiiqiicbls,  which  he  so  aptly  describes,  by.  saying,  that "  he  toucli- 
ed  not  the  giouiul?"  How  did  he  learn,  that  Alexander  should  not  have  any  suc- 
cessor equal  to  hiniicir,  and  that  the  firsi  monarch  of  the  Grecian  empire  slioiild  be 
likewise  the  most  powertul?*  By  what  other  light  than  that  of  divine  revelation  could 
he  discover,  that  Alexander  would  have  no  son  to  succeed  him;  that  his  empire 
AVDuld  be  dismembered,  and  divided  into  l(_)ur  principal  kingdoms,  and  his  successors 
would  Ix"  ol'  his  nation,  but  not  of  his  blood;  and  that  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  monarchy 
so  suddenly  ibrmed,  several  states  would  be  established,  of  which  some  would  be  in 
the  east,  others  in  the  west,  some  in  the  south,  and  others  in  the  north? 

The  particulars  of  the  lact.  foretold  in  the  renrainder  of  the  eight,  and  in  the 
elevenih  chapter,  are  no  less  astonishing.  How  could  Daniel  in  Cyrus's  reign,  fore- 
tell,! that  the  fourth  of  Cyrus's  successors^  should  gather  together  all  his  forces,  to 
attack  the  Grecian  states?  How  could  this  pi-ophet,  who  lived  so  long  before  the 
times  of  the  Maccabees,  particularly  describe  all  the  persecutions  wliicli  Antiochus 
should  bring  upon  the  Jews;  the  manner  of  his  abolishing  the  sacrifices,  which  were 
daily  offered  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem;  the  prolanation  of  that  holy  place,  by  set- 
ting up  an  idol  therein,  and  the  vengeance  which  God  Avould  inflict  upon  him  for  it? 
How  could  he,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Persian  empire,  foretell  the  wars  w^iich  Alex- 
ander's successors  would  make  in  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  their  mutual 
invasions  of  one  another's  territories,  their  insincerity  in  tlieir  treaties  and  their  mar- 
riage alliances,  which  could  only  be  made  to  cloak  their  fraudulent  and  perfidious 
designs?§ 

I  leave  to  the  intelligent  and  religious  reader  to  draw  the  conclusion  which  natu- 
rally results  Ironi  these  predictions  of  Daniel;  for  they  are  so  clear  and  express,  that 
Porphyry,  a  professed  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion,  could  find  no  other  way  of 
disputing  the  divine  original  of  them,  than  by  pretending  that  they  were  written 
after  the  events,  and  rather  a  narration  of  things  past,  than  a  prediction  of  things 
to  come. II 

Before  I  conclude  tliis  article  of  Daniel's  jDrophecies,  I  must  desire  the  reader  to 
remark,  what  an  opposition  the  Holy  Ghost  has  put  between  the  empires  of  the  world, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  *  In  the  forn)er,  every  thin^  appears  great,  splen- 
did, and  magnificent.  Strength,  power,  glory,  and  majesty,  seem  to  be  their  natural 
attendants.  In  them  we  easily  discern  those  great  warriors,  those  famous  conquerors, 
those  tliundei-bolts  of  war,  who  spread  terror  every  where,  and  whom  nothing 
could  withstand.  But  then  they  are  represented  as  wild  beasts,  as  bears,  lions,  and 
leojjards,  whose  sole  attribute  is  to  tear  in  pieces,  to  devour,  and  to  destroy.  What 
an  image  and  picture  is  this  of  conquejors?  How  admirably  does  it  instruct  us  to 
lessen  the  ideas  we  are  apt  to  form,  as  well  of  empires,  as  of  their  founders  or 
governors! 

In  the  emi)ire  of  Jesus  Christ  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Let  us  consider  its  origin  and 
iirni  rise,  or  carefully  examine  its  progress  and  growth  at  all  times,  and  we  shall  find, 
that  weakness  and  meanness,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  fiave  always  outwardly 
been  its  strikincr  characteristics.  It  is  the  leaven,  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  the  little 
stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain.  And  yet,  in  reality,  there  is  no  true  greatness  but  in 
this  empire.  The  eternal  Word  is  the  founder  and  the  king  thereof.  All  the  thrones 
of  the_  earth  _  cornc  to  pay  homage  to  his,  and  to  bow  themselves  before  him.  The 
end  of  his  reign  is  ihe  salvation  of  mankind;  it  is  to  make  them  eternally  happy,  and 
to  form  to  himself  a  nation  of  saints  and  jr.st  persons,  who  are  all  of  them  so' many 
kings  and  conquerors.  It  is  for  their  sakes  only,  that  the  whole  world  doth  subsist: 
and  whcji  the  number  of  them  shall  be  comjMete,  "then,"  says  St.  Paul,  "cometh  the 
end  and  consummation  of  all  things,  when  Jesus  Christ  shall  have  delivered  up  the 
knigdom  to  God,  even  the  F-ather;  when  he  sliall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  au- 
thority and  |)()wer."*ii 

Can  a  writer  who  sees,  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  that  the  several  empires  of  the 
world,  after  having  subsisted  the  time  determined  for  them  by  the  sovereign  Disposer 
of  kingdoms,  do  all  terminate  and  centre  in  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ;— can  a  wri- 
ter, I  say,  amid  all  these,  profane  objects,  forbear  turning  his  eyes  now  and  then 

*  "And  a  migJilykinp:  shall  stand  up,  Uiatsliall  rule  with  picat  dominion:  nH  his  kingdom  shall  be  divided 
towards  ilie  four  winds  ol  hi  avcji,  and  imt  to  his  posterity,  ii„i-  accordini?  to  liis  dominion  wJtieli  he  ruled.  Dan. 
"'l^'  o     '',^^'"'"  I^"»{?*loins  sliJill  stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  Ijiit  not  in  his  power."— Dan.  viii.  22. 

t"Bf.hold,  there  shall  stand  up  yet  time  kin;;:*  ofl'ersia,  ami  the  fourth  sliall  be  far  richer  than  Ihey  all:  and 
by  hi3  strenfjth,  lhroup:h  his  lichesjie  shall  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia.'"~Dan.  xj.  2. 

4  Xerxes,  ■^  Dan.  xi.  4—45.  ||  S.  Hieron.  in  I'roeiu.  ad  Com.  in  Dan.  1  1  Cor.  xv.  24. 
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toward;^  tliat  grearaiiil  diviuo  on(%  aikl  not  have  it  always  in  view,  at  least  at  a  dic> 
tance,  as  the  end  and  consummation  of  all  others? 

SECTION    III. — THE    LAST    YEAHS    OF   CYRUS.      THE    DEATH    OF    THAT    PRINCE. 

Let  us  return  to  Cyru.s.  Bcinjr  equally  hcloved  by  his  own  natural  subjects,  and 
by  those  of  the  conquered  nations,  he  peaceably  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and 
victories.  His  empire  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Indus,  on  the  north  bj^ 
the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas,  on  the  west  by  the  iE«j^ean  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by 
Ethio;>iaand  the  Sea  of  Arabia.  He  established  his  residence  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
countries,  S])endin2  generally  seven  months  of  the  year  at  Babylon  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, because  the  warmth  of  that  climate;  three  months  at  Susa  in  the  spring,  and 
two  months  at  Ecbatana  during  the  heat  of  the  sunmier.* 

Seven  years  being  spent  in  this  state  of  tranquillity,  Cyrus  returned  into  Persia, 
wliich  was  tlie  seventh  time  from  his  accession  to  the  whole  monarchy,  V\'hich  shows 
that  he  used  to  go  regularly  into  Persia  once  a  year.  Cambyses  had  now  been  dead 
for  some  time,  and  Cyrus  himself  Avas  grown  pretty  old,  being  at  this  time  about 
seventy  years  of  age;  thirty  of  which  had  passed  since  his  being  first  made  general 
of  the  Persian  forces,  nine  trom  the  taking  of  Babylon,  and  seven  from  his  beginning 
to  reign  alone  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares. 

To  the  very  last  he  enjoyed  a  vigorous  state  of  health,  which  was  the  fruit  of  his 
sober  and  temperate  life.f  And  as  they  who  give  themselves  up  to  drunkenness  and 
debauchery  often  feel  all  the  infirmities  of  agf,  even  while  they  are  young,  Cjtus,^ 
on  the  contrary,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  enjoyed  all  the  vigour  and  advantages  of 
youth. 

When  he  perceived  the  time  of  his  death  to  draw  nigh,  he  ordered  his  children, 
and  the  chief  olficers  of  the  state,  to  be  assembled  about  him;  and  after  liaving 
thanked  the  gods  for  all  their  favours  towards  him  through  the  course  of  his  jife,  and 
implored  the  like  protection  for  his  children,  his  country,  and  his  friends,  hedeclared 
his  eldest  son,  Cambyses,  liis  successor,  and  left  the  other,  whose  name  was  Tana- 
oxares,  several  very  considerable  governments.  He  gave  them  both  excellent  instruc- 
tions, by  repi-esenting  to  them,  that  the  main  strength  and  support  of  tlie  throne,  was 
neither  the  vast  extent  of  countries,  nor  the  number  of  forces,  nor  immense  riches, 
but  a  due  respect  for  the  gods,  a  .good  understanding  between  brethreji,  and  the  art 
of  acquirino-  and  preserving  true  and  faithful  friends.  "I  conjure  you,  therefore,"  said 
he,  "my  dear  children,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  to  respect  and  love  one  another,  if  you 
would  retain  any  desire  to  please  me  for  the  future.  For  I  do  not  think  you  will 
esteem  me  to  be  no  longer  any  thing,  because  you  will  not  see  me  after  my  death. 
You  never  saw  my  soul  to  this  instant;  you  must  have  Icnown,  however,  by  its  actions, 
that  it  really  existed.  Do  you  believe,  that  Iionours  would  still  be  paid  to  those 
whose  bodies  are  now  but  ashes,  if  their  souls  had  no  longer  any  being  or  i)ower? 
No,  no,  my  sons;  I  could  never  imagine  tliat  the  soul  onl}^  lived  while  in  a  movtal 
body,  and  died  wdien  separated  from  it.  But  if  I  mistake,  and  notiiing  of  nie  shall 
remain  after  death,  at  least  fear  the  gods,  who  never  die,  who  see  ail  things,  and 
and  whose  power  is  infinite.  Fear  them,  and  let  that  fear  prevent  you  from  ever 
doing,  or  deliberating  to  do,  any  thing  contrary  to  religion  and  justice.  Next  to 
them  fear  mankind,  and  the  ages  to  come.  The  gods  have  not  buried  you  in  obscu- 
rity, but  have  exposed  .you  upon  this  great  tlieatre  to  the  view  of  the  whole  universe. 
If  your  actions  are  guiltless  and  upright,  be  assured  they  will  augment  yom*  glory 
anil  power.  For  my  botly,  my  sons,  when  Ufe  has  forsaken  it,  enclose  it  neither  in 
gold  nor  silver,  nor  any  other  matter  whatever.  Restore  it  immediatei-y  to  the 
EARTH.  Can  it  be  more  happy  than  in  being  blended,  and  in  a  manner  incorporated, 
Avith  the  benefactress  and  common  mollr^r  of  mankind?"  After  having  given  his 
hand  to  be  kissed  by  all  tliat.  v/ere  present,  finding  himself  at  the  point  of  deatli,  he 
added  these  last  words:  "Adieu,  dear  cliildren;  may  your  lives  be  happy;  carry  my 
last  remembrance  to  your  motlier.  And  for  you,  my  faithful  friends,  as  well  absent 
as  present,  receive  this  last  farewell,  and  may  you  live  in  peace!"  After  having  said 
this,  he  covered  h'S  fu-e,  and  died  equally  lamented  by  all  his  people-t 

The  order  given  by  Cyrus  to  rest^we  Ids  hody  to  the  earth,  is  veiy  remarkable.  He 
would  have  thouo'lit  it  dis'-<-raced  and  injured,  if  enclosed  in  gold  or  silver.     Restore 

*■  •  *  Cyrop.l.  viii.  p.  233,  Sec. 

t  Cyrus,  quidem,apud  X('no}>liontPiii  eo  sennone,  queni  nioiicjis  habuit,  enm  aHmotlinu  senex  esset,  regit  se 
iniquam  sejisii-se  senectjjtein  snam  in)b<ciil'oreiTi  ihciam.  qnam  ad«Ie<:ce!>liaft!i4Sfrt  — Cic  d'i  !>e«.  n.  30. 

t  A.  M.  3475.     Ant.  J.  C.  529. 
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IT  TO  THE  EARTH,  savs  liP.  Whcrc  did  that  prince  learn,  that  it  was  from  thence  it 
derived  its  orii^innl:  Bcliold  one  of  those  precious  traces  of  tradition  as  old  as  the  world. 
Cyrus,  afler  havinfr  done  good  to  his  subjects  during  his  whole  life,  demands  to  be  in- 
corporated witii  the  earth,  that  benefactress  of  the  human  race,  to  perpetuate  that 
good,  in  some  measure,  even  after  his  death. 

CHARACTER  AND  EULOGY  OF  CYRUS. 

Cyrus  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  wisest  conqueror,  and  the  most  accomplish- 
ed prince,  to  be  found  in  profane  history.  He  was  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  requi- 
site to  form  a  great  man;  wisdom,  moderation,  courage,  magnanimity,  noble  senti- 
ments, a  wonderful  ability  in  managing  men's  tempers  and  g-aining  their  affections, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the  military  art  as  far  as  that  age  had  car- 
ried it,  a  vast  extent  of  genius  and  capacity  for  forming,  and  an  equal  steadiness  and 
prudence  for  executing  the  greatest  designs. 

It  is  very  common  for  those  heroes  who  sliine  in  the  field,  and  make  a  great  figure 
in  the  time  of  action,  to  make  but  a  very  poor  one  upon  other  occasions,  and  in  mat- 
ters of  a  different  nature.  We  are  astonished,  Vv'hen  we  see  them  alone  and  Avithout 
their  armies,  to  find  what  a  difference  there  is  between  a  general  and  a  great  man;  to 
see  what  low  sentiments  and  mean  actions  they  are  capable  of  in  private  life;  how  they 
arc  influenced  by  jealousy,  and  governed  by  interest;  how  disagreeable  and  even  odi- 
ous they  render  themselves  by  their  haughty  deportment  and  arrogance,  which  they 
think  necessary  to  preserve  their  authority,  and  which  only  serve  to  make  them  hated 
and  despised. 

Cyrus  had  none  of  these  defects.  He  appeared  always  the  same,  that  is,  always 
great,  even  in  the  most  indiflerynt  matters.  Being  assured  of  his  greatness,  of  which 
real  merit  was  the  foundation  and  support,  he  thought  of  nothing  more  than  to  render 
himself  affable,  and  easy  of  access:  and  whatever  he  seemed  to  lose  by  this  conde- 
scending, humble  demeanor,  was  abundantly  compensated  by  the  cordial  affection  and 
sincere  respect  it  procured  him  from  his  people. 

Never  was  any  prince  a  greater  master  of  the  art  of  insinuation,  so  necessary  for 
those  that  govern,  and  yet  so  little  understood  or  practised.  He  knew  perfectly  what 
advantages  may  result  from  a  single  word  rightly  timed,  from  an  obliging  carriage, 
from  a  command  tempered  with  reason,  from  a  little  praise  in  granting  a  favour,  and 
from  softening  a  refusal  with  expressions  of  concern  and  good  will.  His  history  a- 
boimds  with  beauties  of  this  kind. 

He  was  rich  in  a  sort  of  wealth  which  most  sovereJngs  want,  who  are  possessed  of 
every  thing  but  faithful  friends,  and  whose  indigence  in  that  particular  is  concealed 
by  the  splendour  and  affluence  wnth  which  they  are  surrounded.  Cyrus  was  beloved, 
because  he  himself  had  a  love  for  others;  for,  has  a  man  any  friends,  or  does  he  de- 
8er\xj  to  have  any,  when  he  himself  is  void  of  friendship?  Nothing  affects  us  more, 
than  to  see  in  Xenophon,  the  manner  in  which  Cyrus  lived  and  conversed  with  his 
friends,  always  preserving  as  much  dignity  as  was  requisite  to  keep  up  a  due  decorum, 
and  yet  infinitely  removed  from  that  ill-judged  haughtiness,  which  deprives  the  great 
of  the  most  innocent  and  agreeable  pleasure  in  life,  that  of  conversing  freely  and  socia- 
bly with  persons  of  merit,  though  of  an  inferior  station.* 

The  use  he  made  of  his  friends  may  serve  as  a  perfect  model  to  all  persons  in  au- 
thority. His  friends  had  received  from  him  not  only  the  liberty,  but  an  express  com- 
mand, to  tell  him  whatever  they  thought.f  And  though  he  was  much  superior  to  all 
his  officers  in  understanding* yet  he  never  undertook  any  thing  without  asking  their 
advice:  and  whatever  was  to  be  done,  whether  it  was  to  reform  any  thing  in  the  go- 
vernment, to  make  chancreR  in  tlie  army,  or  to  form  a  new  enterprise,  he  would  always 
have  every  inaji  speak  Ins  sentiments,  and  would  often  make  use  of  them  to  correct 
his  own;  so  different  wp.s  he  from  the  person  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who  thought  it  a 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  most  excellent  project  or  advice,  that  it  did  not  pro- 
ceed frr)m  himself:   Consilii,  quamvis  ei^regii,  quod  ipse  7ion  affcret,  inimicus.t 

Cicero  observes,  that,  during  the  whole  time  of  Cyrus's  government,  he  was  never 
heard  to  speak  one  rough  or  angry  word:  Cujus  summo  in  imverio  nemo  unquam  ver- 
hnrn,  ullum  aspcriua  audlmt.§  What  a  high  encomium  fora'prince  is  comprehended 
in  that  short  sentence!  Cyrus  must  have  had  a  very  great  command  of  himself,  to  be 
able,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  agitation,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  intoxicating  effects  ofso- 

*  Habes  ami  w?,  quia  amiem  ipse  es. — Paneg.  Tiajan,  t  Pint.  I.  iii.  de  Leg.  p.  694. 

i  Hitt.  I.  i.  e.  2ft.  '     J  Cic.  1.  \.  Epist.  Jl.  nd  Q.  Fratrcm. 
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vereigii  power,  always  to  preserve  his  mind  in  sncli  a  state  of  calmness  and  compo- 
sure, that  no  crosses',  disappointments,  or  unforeseen  accidents,  should  ever  ruffle  its 
tranquillity,  or  provoke  iiim  to  utter  any  harsh  or  offensive  expression. 

But,  what  was  still  greater  in  him,  and  more  truly  royal  than  all  this,  was  his  stead- 
fast persuasion  that  all  his  labours  and  endeavours  ought  to  tend  to  the  happiness  of 
his  people;  and  that  it  was  not  by  the  splendour  of  riches,  by  pompous  equipages,  lux- 
urious living,  or  a  magnificent  table,  that  akin^;  ought  to  distinguish  himself  from  his 
Bubjects,  but  by  a  superiority  of  merit  in  every  kind,  and  particularly  by  a  constant  in- 
defiitigalDle  care  and  vigilance  to  promote  their  interests,  and  to  secure  the  public  wel- 
fare and  tranquillity.*  He  said  himself  one  day,  as  he  vv^as  discoursing  with  his  cour- 
tiers upon  the  duties  of  a  king,  that  a  prinjce  ought  to  consider  himself  as  a  shepherd,! 
the  image  under  which  both  sacred  and  profane  antiq\iity  represented  good  kings,  and 
that  he  ought  to  exercise  the  same  vigilance,  care,  and  goodness.  "It  is  his  duty," 
says  he,  "to  watch,  that  his  people  may  live  in  safety  and  quiet;  to  charge  him.self  with 
anxieties,  and  cares,  that  they  may  be  exempt  from  them:  to  choose  whatever  is  salu- 
tary for  them,  and  remove  what  is  hurtful  and  prejudicial;  to  place  his  delight  in  see- 
ing them  increase  and  multiply,  and  valiantly  expose  his  own  person  in  their  defence 
and  protection.  This,"  says  he,  "is  the  natural  idea,  and  the  just  image  of  a  good 
king.  It  is  reasonable,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  subjects  should  render  him  all  the 
service  he  stands  m  need  of;  but  it  is  still  more  reasonable,  that  he  should  labour  to 
make  them  happy;  becsuse  it  is  for  that  very  end  that  he  is  their  king,  as  much  as  it  is 
the  end  and  office  of  a  shepherd  to  take  care  of  his  flock." 

Indeed,  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  be  king;  to  be  for  the 
people,  and  to  be  their  sovereign,  is  but  one  and  the  same  thing.  A  man  is  born  for 
others,  when  he  is  born  to  govern,  because  the  reason  and  end  of  governing  others 
is  only  to  be  useful  and  serviceable  to  them.  The  very  basis  and  foundation  of  the 
condition  of  princes  is,  not  to  be  for  themselves;  the  very  characteristic  of  their  great- 
ness is,  that  they  are  consecrated  to  the  public  good.  They  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  liglit,  which  is  placed  on  high,  only  to  difiiise  and  shed  its  beams  on  every 
thing  below.  Are  such  sentiments  as  these  any  disparagement  to  the  dignity  of  the^ 
regal  state? 

It  was  by  the  concurrence  of  all  these  virtues  that  Cyrus  founded  such  an  exten- 
siv^e  empire  in  so  short  a  time;  that  he  peaceably  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  conquests 
for  many  years;  that  he  made  himself  so  much  esteemed  and  beloved,  not  only  by  his 
own  natural  subjects,  but  by  all  the  nations  he  had  conquered;  that  after  his  death  he 
was  universally  regretted  as  the  common  father  of  all  the  people. 

We  ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  surprised  that  Cyrus  was  so  accomplished  in  every 
virtue  (it  will  be  readily  understood,  that  I  speak  only  of  pagan  virtues,)  because  we 
knoAv  it  was  God  himself,  who  had  formed  him  to  be  the  instrument  and  agent  of  his 
gracious  designs  towards  his  peculiar  people. 

When  I  say  that  God  himself  had  formed  this  prince,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  did  it 
by  any  sensible  miracle,  nor  that  he  immediately  made  him  such  as  we  admire  in  the 
accounts  we  have  of  liim  in  history.  God  gave  him  a  happy  genitis,  and  implanted 
in  his  mind  the  seeds  of  all  the  noblest  qualities,  disposing  his  heart  at  the  same  time 
to  aspire  after  the  most  excellent  and  sublime  virtues.  But  above  all,  he  took  care 
that  this  happy  genius  should  be  cultivated  by  a  good  education,  and  by  that  means 
be  prepared  for  the  great  designs  for  which  he  intended  him.  We  may  venture  to 
say,  without  fear  of  being  mistaken,  that  the  greatest  excellencies  in  Cyrus  were 
owing  to  his  education,  where  the  confounding  of  him,  in  some  sort,  with  his  subjects, 
and  the  keeping  him  under  the  same  subjection  to  the  authority  of  his  teachers,  serv- 
ed to  eradicate  that  pride  v.^hich  is  so  natural  to  princes;  taught  him  to  hearken  to 
advice,  and  to  obey  before  he  came  to  command;  inured  him  to  hardship  and  toil; 
accustomed  him  to  temperance  and  sobriety;  and,  in  a  word,  rendered  him  such  as 
we  have  seen  him  throughout  fiis  whole  conduct,  gentle,  modest,  affable,  obliging, 
compassionate;  an  enemy  to  all  luxury  and  pride,  and  still  more  so  to  flattery. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  such  a  prince  is  one  of  the  most  precious  and  valuable 
gifts  that  heaven  can  make  to  mortal  men.  The  infidels  themselves  have  acknow- 
ledged this;  nor  has  the  darkness  of  their  false  religion  been  able  to  hide  these  two  re- 
markable truths  from  their  observation,  that  all  good  kings  are  the  gift  of  God,  and  that 
such  a  gift  includes  many  others;  for  nothing  can  be  so  excellent  as  that  which  bears 

*  Crrop.  1.  i.p.  27. 
t  ''Thou  sliaU  feed  my  people,"  said  God  to  David,  2  Sam.  v.  2.    n^iu'vs  xxXv,  says  Homer  in  many  places. 
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the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  the  Deity;  and  the  noblest  image  of  the  Deity  is  a 
just,  moderate,  chaste,  and  virtuous  prince,  who  rules  with  no  other  view  than'to  es- 
tablish the  rciijn  of  justice  and  virtue.  Tiiis  is  the  portraiture  which  Pliny  has  left 
us  of  Trajan,  and  which  has  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  Cyrus.  JYuUiim  est  proi- 
stabilim  et  pukhnus  Dei  inunus  erga  mortales,  quam  castus,  et  sancUis,  et  Deo  similH- 
nius  princeps* 

W  hen  I  narrowly  examine  this  hero's  life,  there  seems  to  have  been  one  circum- 
stance wanting  to  his  glory,  which  would  have  enhanced  it  exceedingly;  I  mean  that 
of  having  struggled  under  some  grievous  calamity  for  some  time,  and  of  havino-  his 
virtue  tried  by  some  sudden  reverse  of  fortune.  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  emperor 
Galba,  when  he  ado]:)ted  Piso,  told  him  that  the  stings  of  prosperity  were  infinitely 
sharper  than  those  of  adversity;  and  that  the  former  put  the  soul  to  a  much  severer 
trial  than  the  latter:  Fortunmn  adhue  taniiim  adversam  tulisti:  sccundce  res  acrioribus 
stimuUs  explorant  anhuos.'t  And  the  reason  he  gives  is,  that  when  misfortunes  come 
"vvith  their  whole  weight  upon  a  man's  soul,  she  exerts  herself,  and  summons  all  her 
strength  to  bear  up  the  burden;  whereas  prosperity,  attacking  the  mind  secretly  or 
insensibly,  leaves  it  all  its  weakness,  and  insinuates  a  poison  into  it,  by  so  much  the 
more  dangerous,  as  it  is  the  more  subtile:  Quia  miserice  toleraniur,  felicitate  cor- 
rnmpimur. 

However,  it  must  be  owned  that  adversity,  when  supported  with  nobleness  and 
dignity,  and  surmounted  by  an  invincible  patience,  adds  a  great  lustre  to  a  prince's 
glory,  anil  gives  him  occasion  to  display  many  fine  qualities  and  virtues,  which  would 
have  been  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  prosperity;  as  a  greatness  of  mind,  independent 
of  every  thing  without;  an  unshaken  constancy,  proof  against  the  severest  strokes 
(jf  fortune;  an  intrepidity  of  soul  animated  at  the  sight  of  danger;  a  fruitfulness  in 
expedients,  improving  even  from  crosses  and  disappointments;  a  presence  of  mind, 
which  view^s,  and  provides  against  every  thing;  and  lastly,  a  firmness  of  soul,  that 
not  only  suffices  to  support  itself,  but  is  capable  of  supporting  others. 

Cyrus  wanted  this  kind  of  glory.:}:  He  himself  informs  us,  that  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  which  was  pretty  long,  the  happiness  of  it  w^as  never  interrupted 
Iw  any  unfortunate  accident:  and  that  in  all  his  designs  the  success  had  answered  his 
utmost  expectation.  But  he  acquaints  us,  at  the  same  time,  with  another  thing 
almost  incredible,  and  which  was  the  source  of  all  that  moderation  and  evenness  of 
temper  so  conspicuous  in  him,  and  for  which  he  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired; 
namely,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  uninterrupted  prosperity  he  still  preserved  in  his 
heart  a  secret  fear,  proceeding  from  the  changes  and  misfortunes  that  might  happen: 
and  this  prudent  fear  was  not  only  a  preservative  against  insolence,  but  even  against 
intemperate  joy.§ 

Tiiere  remains  one  point  more  to  be  examined,  with  regard  to  this  prince's  reputa- 
tion and  character;  I  mean  the  nature  of  his  victories  and  conquests,  upon  which  I 
shall  touch  but  lightly.  If  these  were  founded  only  upon  ambition,  injustice  and  vio- 
lence, Cyrus  w^oukl  be  so  far  from  meriting  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him,  that  he 
would  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  those  famous  robbers  of  the  universe,  those  public 
enemies  to  mankind, |(  who  acknowledged  no  right  but  that  offeree;  who  looked  upon 
the  common  rules  of  justice,  as  laws  which  only  private  persons  were  obliged  to 
observe,  and  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  kings;  who  set  no  other  bounds  to  their 
desi;[^ns  and  pretensions,  than  their  incapacity  of  carrying  them  any  farther;  who 
sacrificed  the  lives  of  millions  to  their  particular  ambition;  who  made  their  glory  con- 
sist in  spreading  desolation  and  destruction,  like  fires  and  torrents;  and  who  reigned 
as  bears  and  lions  would  if  they  were  masters.^ 

This  is  indeed  the  true  character  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  pretended  heroes 
whonri  the  world  admires;  and  by  such  ideas  as  these,  we  ought  to  correct  tlie  im- 
pressions made  upon  our  minds  by  the  undue  praises  of  some  historians,  and  the  sen- 
timents of  many,  deceived  \,y  his  fiilse  images  of  greatness. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  iim  not  biassed  in  favour  of  Cyrus,  but  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  of  a  very  difierent  character  from  those  conquerors,  whom  I  have  just  now 
described.  Not  that  I  would  justify  Cyrus  in  every  respect,  or  represent  him  as  ex- 
empt from  ambition,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  soul  of  all  his  undertakings;  but  he 

*  rancg.Ti-ag.  ^  t  Tac.  Hist.  I.  i  c.  15. 

II  Id  in  summa  fortuna  annnius  quod  vaiidius.  Et  sua  relinere,  privatse  domus:  de  alienis  certaic,  rcgiani  lau- 
dera  esse.— Tacit.  Anna).  Jib.  xv.  cap.  i. 

\  (\»7s,  alia  vita  esset,  si  leoncs  uisique  regnareiu?— Sen.  de  Clem. lib.  i.  cap.  20, 
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certainly  reverenced  the  laws,  and  knew  tliat  there  are  unjust  wars,  which  render 
liim  Avho  wantonly  provokes  them,  accountable  for  all  the  blood  that  is  shed.  Now, 
every  war  is  ol'this  sort,  to  which  the  prince  is  induced  by  no  other  motive  than  that 
t)f  eiilarii:in(r  liis  conquests,  of  acquiring  a  vain  reputation,  or  rendering  himself  terri- 
ble to  his  neighbours. 

Cyrus,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  founded  all  his  hopes  of  suc- 
cess on  the  justice  of  liis  cause,  and  represented  to  his  soldiers,  in  order  to  inspire 
them  with  the  greater  courage  and  confidence,  tliat  they  were  not  the  aggressors; 
that  it  was  the  enemy  that  attacked  them;  and  that  therelbre  they  were  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  gods,  who  seemed  themselves  to  have  put  their  arms  into  their 
hands,  that  they  might  fight  in  defence  of  their  friends  and  allies,  unjustly  oppress- 
ed. If  we  carefully  examine  Cyrus's  conquests,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  all 
consequences  of  the  victories  he  obtained  over  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  who  was 
master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Lesser  Asia;  and  over  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  was 
master  of  all  upper  Asia,  and  many  other  countries;  both  which  princes  were  the 
aggressors.* 

With  good  reason,  there fiire,  is  Cyrus  represented  as  one  of  the  greatest  princes 
recorded  in  history;  and  his  reign  justly  proposed  as  the  model  of  a  perfect  govern- 
ment, which  it  could  not  be,  unless  justice  had  been  the  basis  and  foundation  of  it: 
Cyrus  a  Xenophonte  scriptiis  adjusti  effigiem  imperii.t 

SECTION  IV. WHEREIN  HERODOTUS  AND  XENOPHON  DIFFER  IN  THEIR  ACCOUNTS  OF 

CYRUS. 

Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  who  perfectly  agree  in  the  substance  and  most  essen- 
tial part  of  the  history  of  Cyrus,  and  particularly  in  what  relates  to  his  expedition 
against  Babylon,  and  his  other  conquests,  yet  differ  extremely  in  the  accounts  they 
give  of  several  very  important  facts,  as  the  birth  and  death  of  that  prince,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Persian  empire.  I  therefore  think  myself  obliged  to  give  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  what  Herodotus  relates  as  to  these  points. 

He  tell  us,  as  Justin  does  after  him,  that  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  being  warn- 
ed by  a  frightful  dream,  that  the  son  who  was  to  be  born  of  his  daughter  would  de- 
throne him,  did  therefore  marry  his  daughter  Mandane  to  a  Persian  of  obscure  birth 
and  fortune,  whose  name  was  Cambyses:  this  daughter  being  delivered  of  a  son,  the 
king  commanded  Harpagus,  one  of  his  principal  officers  to  destroy  the  infant.  He, 
instead  of  killing  the  child,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  king's  shepherds,  and 
ordered  him  to  leave  it  exposed  in  a  forest.  But  the  child,  being  miraculously  pre- 
served, and  secretly  brought  up  by  the  shepherd's  wife,  was  afterwards  known  to  be 
the  same  by  his  grandfather,  who  contented  himself  with  banisliing  him  to  the  most 
remote  parts  of  Persia,  and  vented  all  his  wrath  upon  the  unfortunate  Harpagus, 
whom  he  invited  to  a  feast,  and  entertained  with  the  flesh  of  his  own  son.  Several 
years  after,  young  Cyrus,  being  informed  by  Harpagus  who  he  was,  and  being  en- 
couraged by  his  counsels  and  remonstrances,  raised  an  army  in  Persia,  marched 
against  Astyages,  came  to  a  battle,  and  defeated  him,  and  so  transferred  the  empire 
li'om  the  Medes  to  the  Persians.^ 

The  same  Herodotus  makes  Cyrus  die  in  a  manner  little  becoming  so  great  a  con- 
queror. This  prince,  according  to  him,  carried  his  arms  against  the  Scythians;  and, 
after  having  attacked  them,  in  the  first  battle,  feigned  a  flight,  leaving  a  great  quan- 
tity of  wine  and  provisions  behind  him  in  the  field.  The  Scythians  did  not  fail  to 
seize  the  booty.  When  they  had  drank  freely,  and  were  asleep,  Cyrus  returned 
upon  them,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory,  taking  a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  among 
whom  was  the  son  of  the  queen,  named  Tomyris,  who  commanded  the  army.  This 
young  captive  prince,  whom  Cyrus  refused  to  restore  to  his  mother,  being  recovered 
from  his  drunken  fit,  and  not  able  to  endure  liis  captivity,  killed  himsell"with  his  own 
hand.  His  mother  Tom^'^ris,  animated  with  a  desii-e  of  revenge,  gave  the  Persians  a 
second  battle,  and  feigning  a  flight,  as  they  had  done  before,  by  that  means  drew 
them  into  an  ambush,  and  killed  about  two  hundred  thousand  of  their  men,  together 
with  their  king  Cyrus.  Then  ordering  Cyrus's  head  to  be  cut  ofl^,  she  flung  it  into  a 
vessel  full  of  blood,  insulting  him  at  the  same  time  with  these  opprobrious  words,§ 
"NoAv  glut  thyself  with  blood,  in  which  thou  hast  always  delighted,  and  of  which  thy 
thirst  has  always  been  insatiable."! | 

*  Cyrop.  1.  i.p.25.  t  Cic.  1.  i.  Epist.  1.  ad  Q.  Fiatreni.  i  Her.  I.  i.e.  107— 130.    Justin,  l.i.  c.  4,6, 

§  Satiate,  inquit, sanguinr-,  quem  sitisti,  cujusque  insatiabilis  semper fuisti. — Jusiiu.l.  i.Ci  8. 

II  Her.  L  i.  c.  205—214.    Justin.  1.  i.  c  8. 
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The  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  mfancy  of  Cyrus,  and  his  first  adventu  res 
has  much  more  the  air  of  a  romance  than  of  a  history.     And  as  to  the  manner  of  his 
death,  what  probability  is  there  that  a  prince,  so  experienced  in  war,  and  no  less  re- 
nowned for  his  prudence  than  for  his  bravery,  should  so  easily  fall  into  an  ambuscade 
laid  for  him  by  a  woman?  What  the  same  historian  relates  concerning  his  liasty,  vio- 
lent passion,  and  his  childish  revenge  upon  the  river  Gj^ndes,  in  which  one  of  his  sa- 
cred horses  was  drowned,  and  which  he  immediately  caused  to  be  cut  by  his  army 
into  three  hundred  and  sixty  channels,  is  directly  repugnant  to  the  idea  we  have  of 
Cyrus,  who  was  a  prince  of  extraordinary  moderation  and  temper.*     Besides,  is  it 
at  all  probable,  that  Cyrus,  who  was  marching  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  should  so 
idly  waste  his  time  when  so  precious  to  him,  should  spend  the  ardour  of  his  troops  in 
such  an  unprofitable  piece  of  work,  and  miss  the  opportunity  of  surprising  the  Baby- 
lonians, by  amusing  himself  with  a  ridiculous  war  with  a  river  instead  of  carrying  it 
against  his  enemies.f 

But  what  decides  this  point  unanswerably  in  favour  of  Xenophon,  is  the  conformi- 
ty we  find  between  his  narrative  and  the  holy  Scripture;  wliere  we  see,  that  instead 
of  Cyrus's  having  raised  the  Persian  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  Medes,  as 
Herodotus  relates  it,  those  tAvo  nations  attacked  Babylon  together,  and  united  their 
forces  to  reduce  the  formidable  power  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy. 

From  whence,  then,  could  so  great  a  difference  as  there  is  between  these  two  histo- 
rians proceed?  Herodotus  himself  explains  it  to  us.  In  the  very  place  where  he  gives 
the  account  of  Cyrus's  birth,  and  in  that  where  he  speaks  of  his  death,  he  acquaints 
us,  that  even  at  that  time  those  two  great  events  were  related  different  ways.  Her- 
odotus followed  that  which  pleased  him  best;  for  it  appears  that  he  was  fond  of  extra- 
ordinary and  w^onderful  things,  and  was  very  credulous.  Xenophon  was  of  a  graver 
disposition  and  of  less  credulity;  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  history  informs  us, 
that  he  had  taken  great  care  and  pams  to  inform  himself  of  Cyrus's  birth,  education 
and  character. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  CAMBYSES. 


As  soon  as  Cambyses  was  seated  on  the  throne,  he  resolved  to  make  war  against 
Egypt,  for  a  particular  affront,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  he  pretended  to  have 
received  from  Amasis,  of  which  I  have  already  given  an  account.  But  it  is  more  pro- 
bable, that  Amasis,  who  had  submitted  to  Cyrus,  and  become  tributary  to  him,  might 
draw  this  war  upon  himself,  by  refusing,  after  Cyrus's  death,  to  pay  the  same  homage 
and  tribute  to  his  successor,  and  by  attempting  to  shake  off" his  yoke.t 

Cambyses,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with  success,  made  vast  preparations  both 
by  sea  and  land.  The  Cypriots  and  Phoenicians  furnished  him  with  ships.  As  for 
liis  land  army,  he  added  to  his  own  troops  a  great  number  of  Grecians,  lonians,  and 
JEolians,  which  made  up  the  principal  part  of  his  forces.  But  none  was  of  greater 
service  to  him  in  this  war,  than  Phanes  of  Halicarnassus,  who,  being  the  commander 
of  some  auxiliary  Greeks  in  the  service  of  Amasis,  and  being  in  some  manner  dissatis- 
fied with  that  prince,  came  over  to  Cambyses,  and  gave  him  such  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  country,  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  state  of  his  af- 
fairs, as  very  much  facilitated  the  success  of  his  expedition.  It  was  particularly  by 
his  advice,  tlint  he  contracted  with  an  Arabian  king,  whose  territories  lay  between 
the  confines  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  to  furnish  his  army  with  water  during  his  march 
through  the  desert  that  lay  between  those  two  countries:  which  agreement  that  prince 
fulfilled,  by  sending  the  water  on  the  backs  of  camels,  without  which  Cambyses  could 
never  have  marched  his  army  that  way.§ 

Having  made  all  these  preparations,  he  invaded  Egypt  in  the  fourth  year  of  liis 
reigii.||  When  he  arrived  upon  the  frontiers,  he  was  informed  that  Amasis  was  just 
dead,  and  that  Psammenitus,  his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  busy  in  collecting  all 
his  forces,  to  hinder  him  fioin  penetrating  into  his  kingdom.  Before  Cambyses  could 
open  a  passage  into  the  country,  it  was  necessary  he  should  render  himself  master  of 
Pelusium,  which  was  tiie  key  of  Egypt  on  the  side  where  he  invaded  it.  Now  Pelu- 
sium  was  so  strong  a  place,  that  in  all  probability  it  must  have  stopped  him  a  great 

*  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  189.  t  Sen.  1.  iii.  de  Ira,  c.  21. 

♦  A.  U.  8475.    Ant.  J.  C.  5i9.    Herod.  I.  iii.  c.  1—3.  J  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  4-9.  l|  Herod,  l.iii.  c.  10. 
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while.  Butj  according  to  PoIyEenus,  to  facilitate  this  enterprise,  Cambyses  adopted 
the  following  stratagem.  Being  informed  that  the  whole  garrison  consisted  of  Egyp- 
tians, he  placed  in  the  front  of  his  army  a  great  number  of  cats,  dogs,  sheep,  and  other 
animals,  which  were  looked  upon  as  sacred  by  that  nation,  and  then  attacked  the  city 
by  storm.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  not  daring  either  to  fling  a  dart,  or  shoot  an 
arrow  that  way,  for  fear  of  hitting  some  of  those  animals,  Cambyses  became  master  of 
the  place  without  opposition.* 

When  Cambyses  had  got  possession  of  the  city.  Psammenitus  advanced  with  a 
great  army  to  stop  his  ])rogress;  and  a  considerable  battle  ensued  between  them.  But 
before  they  engaged,  the  Greeks,  who  were  in  the  army  of  Psammenitus,  in  order  to 
be  revenged  of  Phanes  for  liis  revolt,  took  his  children,  Avhich  he  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  in  Egypt  when  he  fled,  cut  their  throats  between  the  two  camps,  and  in  presence 
of  the  two  armies  drank  their  blood.  This  outrageous  cruelty  did  not  procure  tliem 
the  victory.  The  Persians,  enraged  at  so  horrid  a  spectacle,  fell  upon  them  with 
great  fury,  quickly  routed  and  overthrew  the  whole  Egyptian  army,  the  greatest  part 
ofwhicli  were  killed  upon  the  spot.  Those  that  could  save  tliemselves  escaped  to 
Memphis.t 

On  the  occasion  of  this  battle,  Herodotus  takes  notice  of  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, of  which  he  himself  was  a  witness.  The  bones  of  the  Persians  and  Egyptians 
were  still  in  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought,  but  separated  from  one  another. — 
The  skulls  of  the  Egyptians  were  so  hard,  that  a  violent  stroke  of  a  stone  woidd  hard- 
ly break  them;  and  those  of  the  Persians  so  soft,  that  you  might  break  them,  or  pierce 
tJiem  through,  with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable.  The  reason  of  this  difference  was, 
that  the  former,  from  their  infancy,  were  accustomed  to  have  their  heads  shaved,  and 
to  go  uncovered,  whereas  the  latter  had  their  heads  always  covered  with  their  tiaras, 
which  is  one  of  their  principal  ornaments.:}: 

Cambyses,  having  pursued  the  fugitives  to  Memphis,  sent  a  herald  into  the  city,  in 
a  vessel  of  Mitylene,  by  t?ie  river  Nile,  on  which  Memphis  stood,  to  summon  the  in- 
habitants to  surrender.  But  the  people,  transported  with  rage,  fell  upon  the  herald, 
and  tore  him  and  all  that  were  with  him  to  pieces.  Cambyses,  having  soon  after  taken 
the  place,  fully  revenged  the  indignity,  causing  ten  times  as  many  Egyptians,  of  the 
first  nobihty,  as  there  had  been  of  his  people,  massacred,  to  be  publicly  executed. — 
Among  these  was  the  eldest  son  of  Psammenitus.  As  for  the  king  himself,  Cambyses 
was  inclined  to  treat  him  kindly.  He  not  only  spared  his  life,  but  appointed  him  an 
honorable  maintenance.  But  the  Egyptian  monarch,  little  affected  with  this  kind  usage, 
did  what  he  could  to  raise  ncAV  troubles  and  commotions,  in  order  to  recover  his  king- 
dom; as  a  punishment  for  which,  he  was  made  to  drink  bull's  blood,  and  died  immedi- 
ately. His  reign  lasted  but  six  months,  after  which  all  Egypt  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror. On  the  news  of  this  success,  the  Lydians,  the  Cyrenians,  and  the  Barceans, 
all  sent  ambassadors  with  presents  to  Cambyses,  to  offer  him  their  submissions.§ 

From  Memphis  he  went  to  the  city  of  Sais,  which  Avas  the  burying  place  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  palace,  he  caused  the  body  of  Amasis  to  be 
taken  out  ofliis  tomb;  and,  after  having  exposed  it  to  a  thousand  indignities  in  his  own 
presence,  he  ordered  it  to  be  cast  into  the  fire  and  burnt,  which  was  a  thing  equally 
contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  Persians  and  Egyptians.  The  rage  this  prince  testi- 
fied against  the  dead  carcase  of  Amasis,  shows  to  what  a  degree  he  haled  his  person. 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  that  aversion,  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  mo- 
tives Cambyses  had  for  carrying  his  arms'  into  Egypt.|| 

The  next  year,  which  was  the  sixth  of  his  reign,  he  resolved  to  make  war  in  three 
different  countries;  against  the  Carthaginians,  the  Ammonians,  and  the  Ethiopians. 
The  first  of  these  projects  he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside,  because  the  Phoenicians,  with- 
out whose  assistance  he  could  not  carry  on  that  war,  refused  to  succour  him  against 
the  Carthaginians,  who  were  descended  from  tliem,  Carthage  being  originally  a  Ty- 
rian  colony. H 

But,  being  determined  to  invade  the  other  two  nations,  he  sent  ambassadors  into 
Ethiopia,  who,  under  that  character,  were  to  act  as  spies  for  him,  to  learn  the  state 
and  strength  of  the  country,  and  give  him  intelligence  of  both.  They  carried  presents 
along  with  them,  such  as  the  Persians  were  used  to  make,  as  purple,  golden  bracelets, 
perfumes,  and  wine.     These  presents,  among  which  there  was  nothing  useful  or  ser- 
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viceable  to  life,  except  the  v^me,  were  despised  by  the  Ethiopians;  neither  did  they 
make  mucfi  more  account  of  his  ambassadors,  whom  they  took  for  Avhat  they  really 
were,  spies  and  enemies  in  disi>:uise.  However,  the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  wilUno-,  after 
liis  manner,  to  make  a  present  to  tlie  kin^  of  Persia;  and  taking  a  bow  in  his  hands, 
which  a  Persian  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  draw,  that  he  could  scarcely  lift  it,  he 
drew  it  in  presence  of  the  ambassadors,  and  told  them:  ''This  is  the  present  and  the 
counsel  the  king  of  Ethiopia  gives  the  king  of  Persia.  When  the  Persians  shall  be 
able  to  use  a  bow  of  this  size  and  strength,  with  as  much  ease  as  T  have  now  bent  it, 
then  let  him  come  to  attack  the  Ethiopians,  and  brinp;  more  troops  Avith  him  than 
Cambyses  is  master  of.  In  the  mean  time,  let  them  thank  the  gods  for  not  having  put 
it  into  tlie  hearts  of  the  Ethiopians  to  extend  their  dominions  beyond  their  own 
country.''* 

This  answer  having;  enraged  Cambyses,  he  commanded  his  army  to  begin  their 
march  immediately,  without  considering,  that  he  neither  had  provisions,  nor  any  thing 
necessary  for  such  an  expedition:  but  he  left  the  Grecians  behind  him,  in  his  newly 
conquered  country,  to  keep  it  in  subjeciion  during  his  absence.f 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  he  detached  fifty  thousand  of  his 
men  against  the  Ammonians,  ordered  them  to  ravage  the  country,  and  to  destroy  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  which  was  famous  there.  But,  after  they  had  made  sev- 
eral days'  march  in  the  desert,  a  violent  wind  blowing  from  the  south,  brought  stich  a 
vast  quantity  of  sand  upon  the  army,  that  the  men  were  all  overwhelmed  and  buried 
under  it.J 

In  the  mean  time,  Cambyses  marched  forward  like  a  madman  against  the  Ethio- 
pians, notwithstanding  his  being  destitute  of  all  sorts  of  provisions,  which  quickly 
caused  a  terrible  famine  in  his  army.  He  had  still  time,  says  Herodotus,  to  remedy 
this  evil;  but  Cambysos  would  have  thought  it  a  dishonour  to  have  desisted  from  his 
undertaking,  and  therefore  proceeded  in  liis  expedition.  At  first  his  army  was  obliged 
to  live  upon  herbs,  roots,  and  leaves  of  trees:  but,  coming  afterwards  into  a  country 
entirely  barren,  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eatin^  their  beasts  of  burden. — 
At  last  they  were  brought  to  such  a  cruel  extremity,  as  to  oe  obliged  to  eat  one  ano- 
ther; every  tenth  man  upon  whom  the  lot  fell,  being  doomed  to  serve  as  meat  for  his 
companions;  a  meat,  says  Seneca,  more  cruel  and  terrible  than  famine  itself:  Deci- 
mum  quemque  sortiii,  alinientum  hahuenmt  fame  scBvius.§  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  king  still  persisted  in  his  design,  or  rather  in  his  madness,  nor  did  the  miserable 
desolation  of  his  army  make  him  sensible  of  his  error.  But  at  length,  beginning  to  be 
afraid  for  his  own  person,  he  ordered  them  to  return.  During  all  this  dreadful  famine 
among  the  troops,  (who  would  believe  it?)  there  was  no  abatement  of  delicacies  at  his 
table,  and  camels  were  still  reserved  to  carry  his  kitchen  furniture,  and  the  instruments 
of  liis  luxury:  Servabrmtur  illi  interim  generosm  aves,  et  instrumenta  epulariim  camelis 
vehehantur,  cum  sortirentur  miliies  ejus  qtiis  male  periret,  quis  pejus  vivereL\\ 

The  remainder  of  his  army,  of  which  the  greatest  part  was  lost  in  this  expedition, 
he  brought  back  to  Thebes,  where  he  succeeded  much  better  in  the  war  declared 
against  the  gods,  whom  he  found  more  easy  to  be  conquered  than  men.  Thebes  was 
full  of  temples,  that  were  incredibly  rich  and  magnificent.  All  these  Cambyses  pil- 
laged, and  then  set  tliern  on  fire.  The  richness  of  these  temples  must  have  been 
vastly  great;  since  the  very  remains,  saved  from  the  flames,  amounted  to  an  immense 
sum,  three  hundred  talents  of  gold,  and  two  thausand  three  hundred  talents  of  silver.TT 
He  likewise  carried  away  at  this  time  the  famous  circle  of  gold,  that  encompassed 
the  tomb  of  OzymandiaSj  being  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  cubits  in  circumlerence, 
and  in  which  were  represented  all  the  motions  of  the  several  constellations.** 

From  Thdjes  he  vv^ent  back  to  Pvlemi)his,  where  he  dismissed  all  the  Greeks,  and 
sent  them  to  tlicir  respective  homes;  but  on  his  return  into  the  city,  finding  it  full  of 
rejoicings,  he  fell  into  a  great  rage,  supposing  all  this  to  have  been  for  the  ill  success 
of  his  expedition.  He  therefore  called  the  magistrates  before  him,  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  these  public  rejoicings;  and  upon  their  telling  him,  that  it  was  because  they 
had  found  their  god  Apis,  he  would  not  believe  them,  but  caused  them  to  be  put  to 
death  as  impostors  that  insulted  him  and  his  misfortunes.  And  then  he  sent  for  the 
priests,  vyho  made  him  the  same  answer;  upon  which  he  replied,  that  since  tlieir  god 
was  so  kind  and  familiar  as  to  ai)pear  among  them,  he  would  be  acquainted  with  him, 
and  therefore  commanded  him  forthwith  to  be  brought  to  him.      But  when  instead 
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of  a  god  he  saw  a  ealf,  he  was  slranwely  astonished,  and  falling  again  into  a  rag;e,  he 
drew  out  his  dagger,  and  run  it  into  the  thigli  of  the  beast;  and  then,  upbraiding  the 
priests  for  their  stupidity  in  worshipping  a  brute  for  a  god,  ordered  them  to  be  severely 
whipped,  an<l  all  the  Egyptians  in  Memphis,  that  should  be  found  celebrating  the  feast 
of  Apis,  to  bo  vslain.  The  god  was  carried  liack  to  the  temple,  where  he  languished 
of  liis  wound  for  some  time,  and  then  died.* 

The  Egyptians  say,  that  after  this  fact,  which  they  reckoned  to  have  been  the  high- 
est instance  of  impiety  that  ever  was  committed  among  them,  Cambyses  grew  mad. 
But  his  actions  sliowed  him  to  have  been  mad  lon<T  before,  of  which  he  continued  to 
give  various  instances:  among  the  rest  are  these  following.t 

He  had  a  brother,  the  only  son  of  Cyrus,  besides  himself,  and  born  of  the  same 
mother:  his  name,  according  to  Xenophon;  was  Tanaoxares,  but  Herodotus  calls  him 
Smerdis,  and  Justin,  Mergis.  He  accompanied  Cambyses  in  his  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion. But,  being  the  only  person,  among  all  the  Persians,  that  could  draw  the  bow 
wliich  the  ambassadors  of  Cambyses  brought  him  from  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  Cam- 
byses from  hence  conceived  such  a  jealousy  against  hira,  that  he  could  bear  hhn  no 
longer  in  the  army,  but  sent  him  back  into  Persia.  And  not  long  after,  dreaming  that 
somebody  told  him  that  Smerdis  sat  on  the  throne,  he  conceived  a  suspicion  tliat  his 
brother  aspired  to  the  throne,  and  sent  after  him  into  Persia,  Prexaspes,  one  of  his 
chief  confidents,  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death,  wdiich  he  accordingly  executed.^ 

This  murder  was  the  cause  of  another,  still  more  criminal.  Cambyses  had  with 
him  in  the  camp  his  youngest  sister,  whose  name  was  Meroe.  Herodotus  informs 
us  in  Avhat  a  strange  manner  his  sister  became  his  wife.  As  the  princess  was  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  Cambyses  absolutely  resolved  to  marry  her.  To  that  end  he  called 
together  all  the  judges  of  the  Persian  nation,  to  whom  belonged  the  interpretation  of 
their  laws,  to  know  of  them,  whether  there  was  any  law  that  would  allow  a  brother 
to  marry  his  sister.  The  judges,  being  unwilling  on  the  one  hand  directly  to  a\ithor- 
ize  such  an  incestuous  marriage,  and  on  the  other,  fearing  the  king's  violent  temp)er 
should  they  contradict  him,  endeavoured  to  find  out  a  subterfuge,  and  gave  him  tips 
crafty  answer:  that  they  had  no  law  indeed  which  permitted  a  brother  to  marry  a 
sister,  but  they  had  a  law  which  allowed  the  Idng  of  Persia  to  do  what  he  pleased. 
This  answer,  serving  his  purpose  as  well  as  a  direct  approbation,  he  solemnly  mar- 
ried her,  and  hereby  gave  the  first  example  of  that  incest,  which  was  afterwards  prac- 
tised by  most  of  his  successors,  and  by  some  of  tlsem,  carried  so  far  as  to  marry  their 
own  daughters,  how  repugnant  soever  it  be  to  modesty  and  good  order.  This  lady 
he  carried  with  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  her  name  being  Meroe  he  gave  it  to 
an  island  in  the  Nile,  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  on  the  conquering  of  it,  having 
advanced  thus  far  in  his  wild  march  against  the  Ethiopians.  The  circumstance  that 
gave  occasion  to  his  murdering  this  princess,  was  as  follows.  One  day  Cambyses 
was  diverting  himself  in  seeing  a  combat  between  a  young  lion  and  a  young  do^; 
the  lion  having  the  better,  another  dog,  brother  to  hira  that  vras  engaged,  came  to  his 
assistance,  and  helped  him  to  master  the  lion.  This  adventure  miglitily  delighted 
Cambyses,  but  drew  tears  from  Meroe,  wlio  being  obliged  to  tell  her  husband  the  rea- 
son of  her  weeping,  confessed  that  this  combat  made  her  call  to  mind  the  fate  of  her 
brother  Smerdis,  who  had  not  the  same  good  fortune  as  that  little  dog.  There  needed 
no  more  than  this  to  excite  the  rage  of  this  brutal  prince,  who  innriediately  gave  her, 
notwithstanding  her  being  v/ith  child,  such  a  blow  with  his  foot  on  the  belly  that  she 
died  of  it.     So  abominable  a  marriage  deserved  no  I)etter  end.§ 

He  caused  also  several  of  the  principal  of  his  followers  to  be  buried  alive,  and  daily 
sacrificed  some  one  or  other  of  them  to  his  wild  fury.  He  had  obliged  Prexaspes, 
one  of  his  principal  officers  and  favourites,  to  declare  to  him  what  his  Persian  sub- 
jects thought  and  said  of  him.  "They  admire,  Sir,"  says  Prexaspes,  '^a  great  many 
excellent  qualities  tliey  see  in  you,  but  they  are  somewhat  mortified  at  your  immod- 
erate love  of  wine."  "I  understand  you,"  replied  the  king,  "that  is,  they  pretend 
that  wine  deprives  me  of  my  reason;  you  shall  be  judge  of  that  immediately."  L'pon 
which  he  began  to  drink  excessively,  pouring  it  dovni  in  larger  quantities  than  he 
had  even  done  before.  Then  ordering  Prexaspes's  son,  who  w^as  his  chief  cup-bearer, 
to  stand  upright  at  the  end  of  the  room,  with  liis  left  hand  upon  his  head,  he  took  his 
bow,  and  levelled  it  at  him;  and  declaring  that  he  aimed  at  his  heart,  let  fly,  and 
actually  shot  him  in  the  heart.  He  then  ordered  his  side  to  be  opened,  and  showing 
the  father  the  heart  of  his  son,  which  the  arrow  had  pierced,  asked  him,  in  an  msult- 
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ing,  ecofTing  manner,  if  he  had  not  a  steady  liand?  The  wretched  father,  who  oiiglit 
not  to  have  had  either  voice  or  hfe  remaining,  after  a  stroke  like  this,  was  so  mean- 
spirited  as  to  reply,  "Apollo  himself  could  not  have  shot  better."  Seneca,  who  copied 
this  story  from  Herodotus,  after  havintv  shown  his  detestation  of  the  barbarous  cruelty 
ol'  the  prince,  condemns  still  more  the  cowardly  and  monstrous  flattery  of  the  father: 
Scehratius  telum  illiid  tnudritum  est,  quam  missum* 

When  Crirsus  took  upon  him  to  advise  Cambyses  against  these  proceedings,  and 
laid  before  him  the  ill  consequences  they  would  lead  to,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  And  when  those  who  received  his  order,  knowing  he  would  repent  of  it  the 
next  day.  deferred  the  execution,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  death,  because  they 
had  not  obeyed  his  commands,  though  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  great  joy  that 
Croesus  was  alive.f 

It  was  about  this  time,  Oretes,  one  of  the  satraps  of  Cambyses,  who  had  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sardis,  after  a  very  strange  and  extraordinary  manner,  brought  about  the 
death  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos.  The  story  of  this  Polycrates  is  of  so  singular 
a  natm'e,  that  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  if  I  repeat  it  here. 

This  Polycrates  was  a  prince,  who,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  hfe,  had  been 
perfectly  prosperous  and  successlbl  in  all  his  affairs,  and  had  never  met  with  the  least 
disappointment,  or  unfortunate  accident,  to  disturb  his  felicity.  Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt,  his  friend  and  ally,  thought  himself  obliged  to  send  him  a  letter  of  admonition 
upon  that  subject.  In  this  letter  be  declared  to  him,  that  he  had  terrible  apprehen- 
sions concerning  his  condition;  that  such  a  long  and  uninterrupted  course  of  pros- 
perity Avas  to  be  suspected;  that  some  malignant  invidious  god,  who  looks  upon  the 
fortune  of  men  with  a  jealous  eye,  w^ould  certainly,  sooner  or  later,  bring  ruin  and 
destruction  upon  him;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  fatal  stroke,  he  advised  him  to 
procure  some  misfortune  to  himself  by  some  voluntary  loss,  that  he  was  persuaded 
would  prove  a  sensible  mortification  to  him.ij: 

The  tyrant  tbllowed  his  advice.  Having  an  emerald  ring  which  he  highly  esteemed, 
particularly  for  its  curious  workmanship,  as  he  was  walking  upon  the  deck  of  one  of 
his  galleys  with  his  courtiers,  he  threw  it  into  the  sea  without  any  one's  perceiving 
what  he  had  done.  Not  many  days  after,  some  fishermen,  having  caught  a  fish  of  an 
extraordinary  size,  made  a  present  of  it  to  Polycrates.  When  the  fish  was  opened, 
the  king's  ring  was  found  in  the  belly  of  it.  His  surprise  was  very  great,  and  his  joy 
still  greater. 

When  Amasis  heard  what  had  happened,  he  was  very  differently  affected  with  it. 
He  wrote  another  letter  to  Polycrates,  telling  him,  that  to  avoid  the  mortification  of 
seeing  his  friend  and  ally  fall  into  some  grievous  calamity,  he  from  that  time  renounced 
his  friem^ship  and  aUiance.  A  strange,  whimsical  notion!  as  if  friendship  was  merely 
a  name,  or  a  title  destitute  of  all  substance  and  reality. 

Be  tliat  as  it  will,  the  thin^  did  really  happen  as  the  Egyptian  king  apprehended. 
Some  years  after,  about  the  time  Cambyses  fell  sick,  Oretes*  who,  as  I  said  before,  was 
his  governor  at  Sardis,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  reproach  which  another  satrap  had 
cast  upon  him,  in  a  private  quarrel,  for  his  not  having  yet  conquered  the  isle  of  Samos, 
which  lay  so  near  his  government,  and  would  be  so  commodious  to  his  master,  Oretes, 
upon  this  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  destroy  Polycrates,  that  he  might  get  possession  of 
the  island.  The  way  he  took  to  effect  his  design  was  this.  He  feigned  an  inclination, 
upon  some  pretended  discontent,  to  revolt  from  Cambyses,  and  in  order,  he  said,  to 
secure  his  treasures  and  elfects,  he  was  determined  to  deposit  them  in  the  hands  of 
Tolycrates,  at  the  same  time  to  make  him  a  present  of  one  half  of  them,  which  would 
enable  him  to  conquer  Ionia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  a  project  he  had  long  had  in  view. 
Oretes  knew  the  tyrant  loved  money,  and  passionately  coveted  to  enlarge  his  do- 
minions. He  therefore  laid  that  double  bait  upon  him,  by  which  he  equally  tempted  his 
avarice  and  ambition.  Polycrates,  that  he  might  not  rashly  engage  in  an  affair  of  that 
importance,  thought  it  proper  to  inform  himself  more  surefy  of  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  to  that  end  sent  a  mesiijengcr  of  his  own  to  Sardis.  When  he  came  there,  Oretes 
showed  him  a  vast  number  of  bags  full  of  gold  as  he  said,  but  in  truth  filled  with  stones, 
and  having  only  the  mouth  of  them  covered  with  gold  coin.  As  soon  as  he  was  re- 
turned home,  Polycrates,  impatient  to  go  r.nd  seize  his  prey,  set  out  for  Sardis,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  all  his  friends,  and,  took  along  with  him  Democedes,  a  celebra- 
ted physician  of  Crotona.     Immediately  on  his  arrival,  Oretes  had  him  arrested  as  an 

*  Idem.  e.  34,  35.    Sen.  I.  lii.  de  Iia,  c.  U.  f  Herod.  1.  iii.  t.  36.  i  Herod.  1.  iii.  e.  39—43. 
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enemy  to  the  state,  and  as  such  caused  him  to  be  hanged.  In  such  an  ignominious 
and  shameful  manner  did  he  end  a  Ute,  which  had  been  but  one  continued  series  of 
prosperity  and  good  fortune.* 

Cambvses,  in  the  begining  of  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  left  Egypt  in  order  to 
return  into  Persia.  When  he  reachcd'Syria,  he  found  a  herald  there,  sent  from  Susa 
to  the  army,  to  let  them  know  that  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  Avas  proclaimed  king, 
and  to  cornmand  them  all  to  obey  him.  This  event  had  been  brought  about  in  the 
following  manner.  Cambyses,  at  his  departure  from  Susa  on  liis  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion, had  left  tiie  administration  of  afiairs  durincr  his  absence  in  the-4iands  of  Pati- 
sithes,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Magi.  This  Patisithes  had  a  brother  strongly 
resembling  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  who,  perhaps,  for  that  reason  was  called 
by  the  same  name.  As  soon  as  Patisithes  was  fully  assured  of  the  death  of  that 
prince,  which  was  concealed  from  the  public,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  Cam- 
byses indulged  his  extravagance  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  grown  insupportable, 
lie  placed  his  own  brother  upon  the  throne,  giving  out  that  he  was  the  true  Smerdis, 
the  son  of  Cyrus;  and  immediately  despatched  heralds  into  all  the  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, to  give  "^notice  of  Smerdis's  accession,  and  to  requii-e  all  the  subjects  thereof  to 
pay  him  obedience.f 

Cambyses  caused  the  herald  that  came  with  these  orders  into  Syria  to  be  arrested; 
and  having  strictly  examined  him  in  the  presence  of  Prexaspes,  who  had  received 
orders  to  kill  his  brother,  he  found  that  the  true  Smerdis  was  certainly  dead,  and  he 
who  had  usurped  the  throne  was  no  other  than  Smerdis  the  Magian.  Upon  this  he 
made  great  lamentations,  that  being  deceived  by  a  dream,  and  the  identity  of  the 
names,  he  had  been  induced  to  destroy  his  own  brother;  and  immediately  gave  orders 
for  his  army  to  march,  and  cut  off  the  usurper.  But  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse 
for  this  expedition,  his  sword  slipped  out  of  its  scabbard,  and  ^ave  him  a  wound  in 
the  thigh,  of  which  he  died  soon  after.  The  Egyptians  remarking,  that  it  was  upon 
the  same  part  of  the  body  where  he  had  wounded  their  god  Apis,  looked  upon  it  as  a 
judgment  upon  him  for  that  sacrilegious  impiety.:}: 

While  he  was  in  Egypt,  having" consulted  the  oracle  of  Butos,  which  was  famous 
in  that  country,  he  was  told  that  he  should  die  at  Ecbatana;  understanding  this  of 
Ecbatana  in  Media,  he  resolved  to  preserve  his  life  by  never  going  thither;  but  what 
he  thought  to  avoid  in  Media,  he  found  in  Syria;  for  the  town  where  he  lay  sick  of 
this  wound  was  also  called  Ecbatana.  On  this  being  made  known  to  him,  taking  it 
for  certain  that  he  must  die  there,  he  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Persians  together, 
and  representing  to  them  that  it  was  Smerdis  the  Magian  who  had  usurped  the 
throne,  earnestly  exhorted  them  not  to  submit  to  that  imposter,  nor  suffer  the  sover- 
eignty to  pass  from  the  Persians  again  to  the  Medes,  of  which  nation  the  Magian 
was,  but  to  take  care  to  set  up  a  king  over  them  of  their  own  people.  The  Persians, 
thinking  he  had  said  all  this  out  of  hatred  to  his  brother,  paid  no  regard  to  it,  but 
upon  his  death,  quietly  submitted  to  him  whom  they  found  on  the  throne,  supposing 
him  to  be  the  true  Smerdis.§ 

Cambyses  reigned  seven  years  and  five  months.  In  Scripture  he  is  called  Ahasu- 
erus.  When  he  first  came  to  the  crown,  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  made  their  ad- 
dresses directly  to  him,  desiring  him  to  prevent  the  building  of  their  temple.  And 
their  application  was  not  in  vain.  Indeed,  he  did  not  openly  revoke  the  edict  of  his 
father  Cyrus,  perhaps  out  of  some  remains  of  respect  for  his  memory,  but  in  a  great 
measure  frustrated  its  intent,  by  the  many  discouragemenis  he  laid  the  Jews  under; 
so  that  the  work  went  on  very  slowly  during  his  reign.|| 
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This  prince  is  called  in  Scripture  Artaxerxes.  As  soon  as  he  was  settled  on  the 
throne,  by  the  death  of  Cambyses,^  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  wrote  a  letter  to  him, 
setting  forth  what  a  turbulent,  seditious,  and  rebellious  people  the  Jews  Avere.  By 
virtue  of  this  letter,  they  obtained  an  order  from  the  king,  prohibiting  the  Jews  from 
proceeding  any  farther  in  the  rebuilding  of  their  city  and  temple.  So  that  the  work 
was  suspended  till  the  second  year  of  Darius,  for  about  the  space  of  two  years. 

•  Herod  1.  iii.  c.  120—125.  t  Herod.  1.  iii.  e.  61.  J  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  62—64. 
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The  Magian,  sensible  how  important  it  was  for  him  that  the  imposture  should  not 
be  discovered,  aflected,  according  to  the  custom  ofthe  eastern  monarchs  in  those  times, 
never  to  appear  in  public,  but  to  live  retired  in  his  palace,  and  there  transact  all  his 
affairs  by  the  intercourse  of  his  eunuchs,  without  admitting  any,  but  his  most  intimate 
contidants,  to  his  presence. 

And,  the  better  to  secure  himself  in  the  possession  ofthe  ihrone  he  had  usurped,  he 
studied,  Irom  his  first  accession,  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  by  granting  them 
an  exemption  from  taxes,  and  from  all  military  service  for  three  years;  and  did  so  many 
things  for  their  benefit,  that  his  death  was  much  lamented  by  the  generality  ofthe  Per- 
sians, on  the  revolution  that  happened  afterwards.* 

But  the  very  precautions  he  made  use  of,  to  keep  himself  out  ofthe  way  of  being 
discovered  either  by  the  nobility  or  the  people,  did  but  make  it  the  more  suspected  tliat 
he  was  not  the  true  Smerdis.  He  had  married  all  his  predecessor's  wives,  and  among 
them  Atossa,  a  daugliter  of  Cyrus,  and  Phedyma,  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  a  noble  Per- 
sian ofthe  first  quality.  This  nobleman  sent  a  trusty  messenger  to  his  daughter,  to 
know  of  her  vv'hether  the  king  was  really  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  or  some  other 
man.  She  answered,  that  having  never  seen  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  she  could  not 
tell.  He  then,  by  a  second  message,  desired  her  to  inquire  of  Atossa,  who  could  not 
but  know  her  own  brother,  whether  this  was  he  or  not.  Whereupon  she  informed 
him^  that  the  present  king  kept  all  his  wives  apart,  so  that  they  never  could  converse 
with  one  another,  and  that  therefore  she  could  not  come  at  Atossa,  to  ask  this  question 
of  her.  He  sent  her  a  third  message,  whereby  he  directed  her  that  when  he  should 
neict  lie  with  her,  she  should  take  the  opportunity  when  he  was  fast  asleep,  to  feel 
whether  he  had  any  ears  or  no.  For  Cyrus  having  caused  the  ears  of  Smerdis  the 
Magian  to  be  cut  off  for  some  crime,  he  told  her,  that  if  the  person  she  lay  with  had 
ears,  she  might  satisfy  herself  that  he  was  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus;  but  if  not,  he 
w^as  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  possessing  either  the  crown  or 
her.  Phedyma,  having  received  these  instructions,  took  the  next  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing the  trial  she  was  directed  to;  and  finding  that  the  person  she  lay  with  had  no  ears, 
she  sent  word  of  it  to  her  father,  w^hereby  the  fraud  was  discovered.! 

Otanes  immediately  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  five  more  of  the  chief  Persian 
nobility;  and  Darius,  an  illustrious  Persian  nobleman,  whose  father,  Hystaspes,  was 
governor  of  Persia,:}:  coming  very  seasonably,  as  they  were  forming  their  plan,  was 
admitted  into  the  association,  and  vigorously  promoted  the  execution.  I'he  affair 
was  conducted  with  great  secrecy,  and  the  very  day  fixed,  lest  it  should  be  discovered.§ 

While  they  were  concerting  their  measures,  an  extraordinary  occurrence,  which 
they  had  not  the  least  expectation  of,  strangely  perplexed  the  Magians.  In  order  to 
remove  all  suspicion,  they  had  proposed  to  Prexaspes,  and  obtained  a  promise  from 
him,  that  he  would  publicly  declare  before  the  people,  who  were  to  be  assembled  for 
that  purpose,  that  the  king  upon  the  throne  was  truly  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus.|| 

When  the  people  were  assembled,  which  was  on  the  very  same  day,  Prexaspes 
■spoke  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  present,  sincerely 
declared  all  that  had  passed;  that  he  had  with  his  own  hand  killed  Smerdis,  the  son  of 
Cyrus,  by  order  of  Cambyses;  that  the  person  who  now  possessed  the  throne,  was 
Smerdis  the  Magian;  that  he  iDCgged  pardon  of  the  gods  and  men  for  the  crime  he 
had  committed,  by  compulsion  and  against  his  will.  Having  said  this,  he  threw  him- 
self headlong  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  broke  his  neck.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  confusion  the  news  of  this  accident  occasioned  in  the  palace. 

The  conspirators,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  what  had  happened,  were  going 
to  the  palace  at  this  jvmcture,  and  were  suffered  to  enter  unsuspected,  for  the  outer 
guard,  knowing  them  to  be  persons  ofthe  first  rank  at  court,  did  not  so  much  as  ask 
them  any  questions.  But  coming  near  the  king's  apartment,  and  finding  the  officers 
there  unwilling  to  give  admittance,  they  drew  their  scimitars,  fell  upon  the  guards,and 
forced  their  passage.  Smerdis  the  Magian  and  his  brother,  who  were  dehberating 
together  upon  the  affiiir  of  Prexaspes,  hearing  a  sudden  uproar,  snatched  up  their 
arms,  made  the  best  defence  they  could,  and  wounded  some  ofthe  conspirators.  One 
ofthe  two  brothers  being  quickly  killed,  the  other  fled  into  a  distant  room  to  save  him- 
self, but  was  pursued  thither  by  Gobryas  and  Darius.  Gobryas  having  seized  him, 
held  him  fast  in  his  arms;  but,  as  it  was  quite  dark  in  that  place,  Darius  w^as  afraid  to 
kill  him,  lest,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  kill  his  friend.     Gobryas,  judging  what  it 

•  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  67.  f  Idem.  c.  69,  t  The  province  so  called. 
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was  that  restrained  him,  obli!jed  him  to  run  his  sword  through  the  Macrian's  body, 
though  he  should  happen  to  iiiil  them  both  tofxether.  But  Darius  did  it  with  so  much 
dexterity  and  good  lortune,  tliat  he  killed  tiie  Magian  without  hurting  his  companion.* 

In  the  same  instant,  with  their  hands  all  besmeared  with  blood,  they  went  out  of 
the  palace,  ex])osed  the  heads  of  the  false  Smerdis  and  his  brother  Palisithes  to  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  declared  tlie  whole  imposture.  U])on  this,  the  people  grew  so 
enraged  against  the  impostors,  that  they  tell  upon  their  whole  sect  and  slew  as  many 
of  them  as  they  could  find.  For  this  reason,  the  day  on  which  this  was  done,  became 
tlienceforward  an  annual  festival  among  tlie  Persians,  by  whom  it  was  celebrated  with 
great  rejoicings.  It  was  called  The  slauifhter  of  the  j\Iagi'^  none  of  that  sect  ventur- 
ing to  appear  in  public  upon  that  festival.f 

When  the  tumult  and  disorder,  inseparable  from  such  an  event,  were  appeased,  the 
lords  wlio  had  slain  the  usurper  entered  into  consultation  among  themselves,  what  sort 
of  government  was  most  proper  for  them  to  establish.  Otanes,  who  spoke  first,  de- 
clared directly  against  monarchy,  strongly  representing  and  exaggerating  the  dangers 
and  inconveniences  to  which  that  form  of  government  was  liable,  chiefly  flowing,  ac- 
cording to  him,  from  the  absolute  and  unlimited  power  annexed  to  it,  by  which  the 
most  virtuous  man  is  almost  unavoidably  corrupted.  He  therefore  concluded,  by  de- 
claring upon  a  popular  government.  Megabyzus,  who  next  delivered  his  opinion, 
admitting  all  that  the  other  had  said  against  a  monarchial  government,  confuted  his 
reasons  for  a  democracy.  He  represented  the  people  as  a  violent,  fierce,  and  ungo- 
vernable animal,  that  acts  only  by  caprice  and  passion.  "A  king,"  said  he,  "knows 
what  he  does;  but  the  people  neither  know  nor  hear  any  thing,  and  blindly  give  them- 
selves up  to  those  who  know  how  to  manage  them."  He  therefore  declared  for  an 
aristocracy,  wherein  the  supreme  power  is  confided  to  a  few  wise  and  experienced 
persons.  Darius,  who  spoke  last,  showed  the  inconveniences  of  an  aristocracy,  other- 
wise called  oligarchy,  wherein  reign  distrust,  envy,  dissensions,  and  ambition,  all  nat- 
ural sources  of  faction,  sedition,  and  murder,  for  which  there  is  usually  no  other  remedy 
than  submitting  to  one  man's  authority:  and  this  is  called  monarchy,  which  of  all 
forms  of  government  is  the  most  commendable,  the  safest,  and  the  most  advantageous; 
the  good  that  can  be  done  by  a  prince,  whose  power  is  equal  to  the  goodness  of  his 
inclinations,  being  inexpressibly  great.  "In  short,"  said  he,  "to  determine  this  point 
by  a  fact  which  to  me  seems  decisive  and  undeniable,  to  what  form  of  government  is 
the  present  greatness  of  the  Persian  empire  owing?  Is  it  not  that  which  I  am  now  re- 
commending?" The  opinion  of  Darius  w^as  embraced  by  the  rest  of  the  lords,  and 
they  resolved,  that  the  monarchy  should  be  continued  on  the  same  footing  v/hereon 
it  had  been  established  by  Cyrus. 

The  next  question  was  to  know,  which  of  them  should  be  king,  and  how  tliey  should 
proceed  to  the  election.  This  they  thought  fit  to  refer  to  the  gods.  Accordingly, 
they  agreed  to  meet  the  next  morning,  by  sun-rise,  on  horse-back,  at  a  certain  place 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  he  whose  horse  first  neighed  should  be  king.  For  the 
sun  being  the  chief  deity  of  the  Persians,  they  imagined,  that  taking  this  course  would 
be  giving  him  ihe  honour  of  the  election.  The  groom  of  Darius,  hearing  of  the 
agreement,  made  use  of  the  following  artifice  to  secure  the  crown  to  iiis  master.  He 
carried,  the  night  before,  a  mare  into  the  place  appointed  for  their  meeting  the  next 
day,  and  brought  to  her  his  master's  horse.  The  lords  assembling  the  next  morning 
at  the  rendezvous,  no  sooner  was  Darius's  horse  come  to  the  place  where  he  had 
smelt  the  mare,  than  he  began  to  neigh,  whereupon  Darius  was  saluted  king  by  the 
others,  and  placed  on  tb.e  throne.  He  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a  Persian  by  birth, 
and  of  the  royal  family  of  Achsemenes-I 

The  Persian  empire  being  thus  restored  and  settled  by  the  wisdom  and  valour  of 
tiiese  seven  lords,  they  were  raised  by  the  new^  king  to  the  highest  dignities,  and  ho- 
noured with  the  most  ample  privileges.  They  had  access  to  his  person  whenever 
they  would,  and  in  all  public  affiiirs  w^ere  the  first  to  deliver  their  opinions.  And 
whereas  the  Persians  wore  their  tiara  or  turban  with  the  top  bent  backward,  except 
the  king,  who  wore  his  erect;  these  lords  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  theirs  with  the 
top  bent  forward,  because,  when  they  attacked  the  Mag^,  they  had  bent  theirs  in  that 
manner,  the  better  to  know  one  another  in  the  hurry  and  confusion.  From  that  time 
forward  the  Persian  kings  of  this  family  ahvays  had  seven  counsellors,  honoured  with 
the  same  privilege.§ 

*Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  76—78.  t  Idem.  c.  79, 

t  Herod.  I.  iii.  e.  84—87.  §  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  84— 8T. 
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Here  I  shall  conclude  the  history  of  the  Persian  empire,  reserving  the  remainder  of 
it  for  the  following  volumes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  MAXXEJRS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ASSYRIAIVS,  BABYI.ONI- 
ANS,  LYDIANS,  MEDES  AND  PERSIANS. 

I  SHALL  give,  ia  this  place,  an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  several 
nations  jointly,  because  they  agree  in  several  points;  and  if  I  was  to  treat  them  sepa- 
rately, I  should  be  obliged  to  make  frequent  repetitions;  besides  that,  excepting  the 
Persians,  the  ancient  authors  say  very  little  of  the  manners  of  the  other  nations. 
I  shall  reduce  what  I  have  to  say  of  them  to  these  four  heads: 
I.  Their  government. 
II.  Their  art  of  war. 
III.  Their  arts  and  sciences.    And, 
lY.  Their  religion. 
After  which  I  shall  lay  down  the  causes  of  the  declension  and  ruin  of  the  great 
Persian  empire. 

ARTICLE  I. 

or    THEIR    GOVERNMENT. 

After  a  sliort  account  of  the  nature  of  the  government  of  Persia,  and  the  manner 
of  educating  the  children  of  their  kings,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  these  four  things: 
their  public  council,  wherein  the  affairs  of  state  were  considered;  the  administration  of 
justice;  their  care  of  the  provinces;  atid  the  good  order  observed  in  their  revenues. 

SECTION    I. THEIR    MONARCHIAL    FORM    OF    GOVERNMENT.       THE    RESPECT    THEY   PAID 

TO    THEIR    KINGS.       THE  MANNER    OF   EDUCATING  THEIR    CHILDREN. 

MoNARCHiAL,  or  regal  government,  as  we  call  it,  is  of  all  others  the  most  ancient, 
the  most  universal,  the  best  adapted  to  keep  the  people  in  peace  and  union,  and  the 
least  exposed  to  the  revolutions  and  vicissitudes  incident  to  states.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  wisest  -vvriters  among  the  ancients,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and, 
especially  Herodotus,  have  thought  fit  to  prefer  this  form  of  government  to  all  others. 
It  is  likewise  the  only  form  that  ever  was  established  among  the  eastern  nations,  a  re- 
publican government  being  utterly  unknown  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Those  people  paid  extraordinary  honours  to  the  prince  on  the  throne,  because  in 
his  person  they  respected  the  character  of  the  Deity,  whose  image  and  vicegerent  he 
was  with  regard  to  them,  being  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  hands  of  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  world,  and  clothed  with  liis  authority  and  power,  in  order  to  be  the 
minister  of  his  providence,  and  the  dispenser  of  his  goodness  towards  the  people.*  In 
this  manner  did  the  pagans  themselves  in  old  times  botli  think  and  speak:  Principcm 
dat  Dens,  qui  erga  omne  hominum  genus  vice  sua  fungaiur.^ 

These  sentiments  are  very  laudable  and  just.  For  certainly  the  most  profound  re- 
spect and  reverence  are  due  to  the  supreme  power,  because  it  cometh  from  God,  and 
Is  entirely  appointed  for  the  good  of  the  public:  besides,  it  is  evident,  that  an  authority 
not  respected  according  to  the  full  extent  of  its  commission,  must  thereby  either  be- 
come useless,  or  at  least  very  much  limited  in  the  good  efiects  which  ought  to  flow  from 
it.  But  in  the  times  of  paganism,  these  honours  and  homages,  though  just  and  reasona- 
ble in  themselves,  were  often  carried  too  far;  the  Christian  being  the  only  religion  that 
has  known  how  to  keep  within  bounds  in  that  particular.  We  honour  the  emperor 
said  Tertullian  in  iliename  of  all  the  Christians;  but  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  lawful  for 
us,  and  proper  for  him;  that  is,  as  a  man,  who  is  next  after  God  in  rank  and  authori- 
ty, from  whom  he  has  received  all  that  he  is,  and  whatever  he  has,  and  who  knows 
no  superior  but  God  alonc4  For  this  reason  he  calls,  in  another  place,  the  emperor 
a  second  majesty,  inferior  to  nothing  but  the  first:  Religio  secundce  majestatis.§ 

Among  the  Assyrians,  and  more  particularly  among  the  Persians,  the  prince  used 
to  be  styled,  "The  great  king,  the  king  of  kings."     Two  reasons  might  induce  those 

*  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  125.  ad  Princ.  indoc.  p.  780.  f  Plin.  in  Pancf^.  Traj. 

X  Colimus  Imperatorem, sic,  qnomcKlo  et  m.bis  Jictt, et  ipsi  expedit;  ut  heminem  a  Deo  secundum,  el  qaicquid 
est,  a  Deo  consecutum,  etsolo  l3eo  minorem.— Tertul.  L.  ad  Scup.  §  Apolog.  c.  i.  p.  ss. 
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princes  to  take  tint  ostentatiou.s  title.  The  one,  because  their  empire  was  tbrmed 
of  many  conquered  kinirdoms,  all  iniitoil  under  one  head;  the  other,  because  they  had 
several  kings,  their  vassals,  either  in  then-  court,  or  dependent  upon  them. 

The  cro^vn  was  hercchtary  among  them,  descending  from  father  to  son,  and  gen- 
erally to  the  oldest.  When  an  heir  to  the  crown  v\'as  horn,  all  the  empire  testified 
their  joy  byv  sacrifices,  feasts,  and  all  manner  of  public  rejoicing;  and  his  birth-day 
was  thenceforward  an  annual  festival  and  day  of  solenmiry  for  all  the  Persians.* 

The  manner  of  educating  the  future  master  of  the  eni])ire  is  admired  by  Plato,  and 
reconmiended  to  the  Greeks  as  a  perfect  model  for  a  prince's  education.! 

He  w^as  never  wdiolly  committed  to  the  care  of  the  nurse,  Avho  generally  was  a 
woman  of  mean  and  low  condition:  but  from  among  the  eunuchs,  that  is,  the  chief 
officers  of  the  household,  some  of  the  most  approved  merit  and  probity  were  chosen, 
to  take  care  of  the  young  prince's  person  and  health,  till  he  was  seven  years  of  age, 
and  to  begin  to  form  his  manners  and  behaviour.  He  was  then  taken  from  them,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  other  masters^  who  w^ere  to  continue  the  care  of  his  education, 
to  teach  him  to  ride  as  soon  as  his  strength  would  permit,  and  to  exercise  him  in 
hunting. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  the  mind  begins  to  attain  some  maturity,  four  of  the 
wisest  and  most  virtuous  men  of  the  state  were  appointed  to  be  his  preceptors.  The 
first,  says  Plato,  taught  him  magic,  that  is,  in  their  language,  the  worship  of  the  gods 
according  to  their  ancient  maxims,  and  the  law  of  Zoroaster,  the  son  of  Oromasdes; 
he  also  instructed  him  in  the  principles  of  government.  The  second  was  to  accustom 
Iiim  to  speak  truth,  and  to  administer  justice.  The  third  was  to  teach  him  not  to  be 
overcome  by  pleasures,  that  he  might  be  truly  a  king,  and  always  free,  master  of 
himself  and  his  desires.  The  fourth  was  to  fortify  him  against  iear,  which  would 
have  made  him  a  slave,  and  to  inspire  him  with  a  noble  and  prudent  assurance,  so 
necessary  for  those  who  are  born  to  command.  Each  of  these  governors  excelled  in 
his  way,  and  was  eminent  in  that  part  of  education  assigned  to  him.  One  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  his  knowledge  in  religion,  and  the  art  of  governing;  another 
for  his  love  of  truth  and  justice;  this  for  his  moderation  and  abstinence  from  pleasures, 
that  for  a  superior  strength  of  mind  and  uncommon  intrepidity. 

I  do  not  know^,  w^hether  such  a  div^ersity  of  masters,  who,  without  doubt,  Avere  of 
different  tempers,  and  perhaps  had  different  interests  in  view  was  proper  to  answer 
the  end  proposed;,  or  wliether  it  Avas  possible,  that  four  men  should  agree  together  in 
the  same  principles,  and  harmoniously  pursue  the  same  end.  Probably,  the  reason  of 
havino-so  many  AA'as,  that  they  apprehended  it  impossible  to  find  anyone  person  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  qualities  they  judged  necessary  for  giving  a  right  education  to  the. 
presumptive  heir  of  the  croAAm;  so  great  an  idea  had  they,  CA'en  in  those  corrupt  times, 
of  the  importance  of  a  prince's  education. 

Be  this  as  it  Avill,  all  his  care,  as  Plato  remarks  in  the  same  place,  was  frustrated  by 
the  luxury,  pomp,  and  magnificence  AAntli  AA'hich  the  young  prince  A\"a,s  surrounded;  by 
the  numerous  train  of  attendants,  that  paid  him  a  servile  submission;  by  all  tlie  appur- 
tenances and  equipage  of  a  voluptuous  and  efiemhiate  life,  in  Avhich  pleasure,  and  the. 
inventing  of  neAv  diA^ersions,  seemed  to  engross  all  attention:  dangers  Avhich  the  most 
excellent  disposition  could  never  surmount.  The  corrupt  manners  of  the  nation,  there- 
fore, quickly  debauched  the  prince,  and  drew  him  into  the  reigning  pleasures,  against 
which  no  education  is  a  sufficient  defence. 

The  education  here  spoken  of  by  Plato,  can  relate  only  to  the  children  of  Artaxerxes, 
surnamed  Longimanus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Xerxes,  in  Avhose  time  lived  Alcibi- 
ades,  AA'ho  is  introduced  in  the  dialogue  from  Avhence  this  observation  is  taken.  For 
Plato,  in  another  passage,  Avhich  Ave  shall  cite  hereafter,  informs  us,  that  neither  Cyrus 
nor  Darius,  ever  thought  of  giA'ingthe  princes,  their  sons,  a  good  education;  and  AA'hat 
we  find  in  history  concerning  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  give  us  reason  to  believe,  that 
he  was  more  careful  than  his  predecessors  in  the  point  of  educating  children,  but  AA^as 
not  closely  imitated  in  that  respect  by  his  successors. 

SECTION  II. THE  PUBLIC  COUNCIL,  AVHEREIN  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  STATE  AVERE  CONSIDERED. 

As  absolute  as  the  regal  authority  Avas  among  the  Persians,  yet  it  AA^as,  in  some 
measure,  kept  AA^thin  bounds  by  the  establishment  of  this  council,  appointed  by  tlie 

*  Plut.in  Alcib.  c.  i.  |).  121.  t  Plut.  in  Alcib.  r.  i.  p.  121 
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State;  a  council  which  consisted  of  seven  of  the  princes,  or  chief  lords  of  the  nation,  no 
less  distinguished  tor  their  wisdom  and  ahilities,  than  for  their  extraction.  We  have 
already  seen  the  origin  of  this  establishment  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  seven  Persian 
noblemen,  who  entered  into  an  association  ao^ainst  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  killed  him. 
The  Scrii:)ture  relates,  that  Ezra  was  sent  iiito  Judea,  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  kiiiiT  Artaxerxes  and  his  seven  coimsellors;  "ibrasmuch  as  thou  art  sent  of 
the  king  and  of  his  seven  counsellors."*  The  same  Scripture,  a  hng  time  before  this, 
in  the  reign  of  Darius,  otherwise  called  Ahasuerus,  who  succeeded  the  Magian,  in- 
forms us,  that  these  counsellors  were  well  versed  in  the  laws,  ancient  customs,  and 
maxims  of  the  state;  that  they  always  attended  ti\e  prince,  who  never  transacted  any 
tJiiui?,  or  determined  any  affair  of  importance,  witliout  their  advice. 

This  last  passage  gives  room  lor  some  reflections,  which  may  very  much  contribute 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Persian  government. 

In  the  first  place,  the  king  there  spoken  of,  that  is,  Darius,  Avas  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated princes  that  ever  reigned  in  Persia,  and  one  of  the  most  deserving,  on  account 
of  his  wisdom  and  prudence;  though  he  had  his  failings.  It  is  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
Cyrus,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  excellent  laws  are  ascribed,  which  have  ever 
since  subsisted  in  that  country,  and  have  been  the  foundation  and  standard  of  their 
government.  Now,  this  prince,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  penetration  and 
ability,  thought  he  stood  in  need  of  council;  nor  did  he  apprehend,  that  the  joining  of 
a  number  of  assistants  to  himself,  for  the  determination  of  affairs,  would  be  any  dis- 
credit to  his  own  understanding:  by  which  proceeding,  he  really  showed  a  superiority 
of  genius  which  is  very  uncommon,  and  supposes  a  great  fund  of  merit.  For  a  prince 
of  slender  talents,  and  narrow  capacity,  is  generally  full  of  himself;  and  the  less  un- 
derstanding he  has,  the  more  obstinate  and  untractable  is  he  generally.  He  thinks  it 
want  of  respect,  to  offer  to  discover  any  thing  to  him  which  he  does  not  perceive;  and 
is  affronted,  if  you  seem  to  doubt  that  he,  who  is  supreme  in  power,  is  not  the  same 
in  penetration  and  understanding.  But  Darius  had  a  different  way  of  thinking,  and 
did  nothing  without  counsel  and  advice:  Illorum  faciebat  cunda  consilio. 

^  Secondly,  Darius,  however  absolute  he  was,  and  however  jealous  he  might  be  of 
his  prerogative,  did  not  think  he  derogated  from  either,  when  he  instituted  that  coun- 
cil; lor  the  council  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  king's  authority  of  ruling  and  com- 
manding, which  always  resides  in  the  person  of  the  prince,  but  was  confined  entirely 
to  that  of  reason,  which  consisted  in  communicating  and  imparting  their  knowledge 
and  experience  to  the  king.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  noblest  character  of  sover- 
eign power,  when  it  is  pure,  and  has  neither  degenerated  from  its  origin,  nor  deviated 
from  its  end,  is  to  govern  by  tlie  laws:  to  make  them  the  rule  of  his  will  and  desire; 
and  to  think  nothing  allowable  for  him,  which  they  prohibit.f 

In  the  third  place,  this  council,  which  every  where  accompanied  the  king,  was  a 
perpetual  standing  council,  consisting  of  the  greatest  men,  and  the  best  heads  in  the 
kingdom;  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  sovereign,  and  always  with  a  dependency 
upon  him,  were  in  a  manner  the  source  of  public  order,  and  the  principle  of  all  the 
wise  regulations  and  transactions  at  home  and  abroad.  By  this  council  the  king  dis- 
charged himself  of  several  weighty  cares,  which  must  otherwise  liave  overburdened 
him;  and  by  them  he  likewise  executed  whatever  had  been  resolved  on.  It  was  by 
means  of  this  standing  council,  that  the  great  maxims  of  the  state  were  preserved; 
th:i  knowledge  of  its  true  interest  perpetuated;  affairs  carried  on  with  harmony  and 
order;  and  innovations,  errors,  and  oversigl'its,  prevented.  For  in  a  public  and  gen- 
eral council,  things  are  discussed  by  unsusj^ected  persons;  all  the  ministers  are  mutual 
inspectois  of  one  another;  all  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  public  matters  are 
united  together;  and  they  all  become  equally  capable  of  every  part  of  the  administra- 
tion; because,  though,  as  to  tjie  executive  part,  they  move  only  in  one  particular  sphere 
of  business,  yet  they  arc  obliged  to  inform  themselves  in  all  aifairs  relating  to  the  pub- 
He,  that  they  may  be  able  to  deliver  their  opinions  in  a  judicious  manner. 

The  fourth  and  last  reflection  I  have  to  make  on  this'head  is,  that  we  find  it  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  that  the  persons  of  which  tfiis  council  consisted,  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  customs,  laws,  maxims,  and  rights  of  the  kingdom. 

Two  things,  which,  as  tfie  Scripture  informs  us,  were  pi-actised  by  the  Persians, 
might  very  much  contribute  lo  instruct  the  king  and  his  council  in  the'methods  of  go- 
verning with  wistlorn  and  prudence.  The  first  was,  their  having  public  registers, 
wherein  all  the  prince's  edicts  and  ordinances,  all  the  privileges  granted  to  the  public, 

•  Krra.  \ii.  1^.  t  Reg^mur  a  t?,  et  subjecti  tibi,  sc  d  quemadmodum  legibus,  sumus.— Plin.  Panrg;.  Tinj 
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and  all  the  Hivours  conferred  upon  particular  persons,  were  entered  and  recorded.* — 
The  second  was,  the  annals  of  the  kino-dom,  in  which  all  the  events  of  former  reigns, 
all  resolutions  taken,  reoiulatious  estahlished,  and  services  done  by  particular  persons, 
were  exactly  entered.f  These  annals  were  carefully  preserved,  and  frequently  perused 
both  by  the"  kini^s  and  the  minister.?,  thnt  they  mitvht  acquaint  themselves  with  times 
past;  might  have  a  clear  and  true  idea  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom;  avoid  an  arbitrary, 
unequal,  uncertain  conduct;  maintain  a  imifarmity  in  the  course  of  aflairs;  and  in 
short,  acquire  such  light  from  the  perusal  of  these  books,  as  should  quality  them  to 
govern  tlie  state  with  wisdom. 

SECTION    in. THE  ADMINISTRATION    OF   JUSTICE. 

To  be  king,  and  to  be  judge,  is  but  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  throne  is  but  a 
tribunal,  and  the  sovereign  power  is  tlie  highest  authority  for  administering  justice. 
"God  has  made  you  king  over  his  people,"  said  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,  "to 
the  end  tluit  you  should  judge  them,  and  render  justice  and  judgment  unto  them." 
God  hath  made  every  thing  subject  to  princes,  to  put  them  in  a  condition  of  tearing 
none  but  him.  His  design,  in  making  them  independent,  was  to  give  them  the  more 
inv^iolable  attachment  to  justice.  That  they  migiit  not  excuse  themselves  on  pretence 
of  inability,  or  want  of  power,  he  has  delegated  his  v»?hole  power  unto  them;  he  has 
made  them  masters  of  all  the  means  requisite  for  restraining  injustice  and  oppression, 
that  iniquity  should  tremble  in  their  presence,  and  be  incapable  of  hurting  any  person 
whatever. 

But  what  is  that  justice  which  God  Iiath  put  into  the  hands  of  kings,  and  of  wliicli 
he  hath  made  them  depositaries?  Surely  it  is  nothing  else  than  order;  and  order  con- 
sists in  observing  a  universal  equity,  and  that  force  may  not  usurp  the  place  of  law; 
that  one  man's  property  be  not  exposed  to  the  violence  of  another;  that  the  common 
band  of  society  be  not  broken:  that  artifice  and  fraud  may  not  prevail  over  innocence 
and  simplicity;  that  all  things  may  rest  in  peace  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
the  weakest  among  the  people  may  find  his  sanctuary  in  the  public  authority. 

We  learn  from  Josephus,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  used  to  administer  justice  in  their 
own  persons.t  And  it  was  to  quality  them  for  the  due  discharge  of  this  duty,  that 
care  was  taken  to  have  them  instructed,  from  their  tenderest  youth,  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  their  country;  and  that  in  their  public  schools,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Cyrus,  they  were  taught  equity  and  justice,  in  the  same 
manner  as  rhetoric  and  philosophy  are  tauirht  in  other  places. 

These  are  the  great  and  essential  duties  of  the  regal  dignity.  Indeed  it  is  reasona- 
ble, and  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  prince  be  assisted  in  the  execution  of  that 
august  function,  as  he  is  in  others:  but  to  be  assisted  is  not  to  be  deprived,  or  dispos- 
sessed. He  continues  judge,  as  long  as  he  continues  king.  Though  he  communi- 
cates his  authority,  yet  does  he  not  resign  or  divide  it.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  bestow  some  time  upoli  the  study  of  equity  and  justice;  not  that  he 
need  enter  into  the  whole  detail  of  particular  laws,  but  only  acquaint  himself  with 
the  principal  rules  and  maxims  of  the  law  of  his  country,  that  he  may  be  capable  of 
doing  justice,  and  of  speaking  wisely  upon  important  points.  For  this  reason,  the 
kings  of  Persia  never  ascended  the  throne,  till  they  had  been  for  some  time  under  the 
care  and  instruction  of  the  Magi,  who  were  to  teach  them  that  science  of  which  they 
were  the  only  masters  and  professors,  as  well  as  of  theology. 

Now,  since  to  the  sovereign  alone  is  committed  the  right  of  administering  justice; 
and  since,  within  his  dominions,  there  is  no  other  power  of  administering  it,  than 
vv-hat  is  delegated  by  him;  how  greatly  does  it  behoove  him  to  take  care  into  what 
hands  he  commits  a  part  of  so  great  a  trust;  to  know  whether  those  he  places  so  near 
the  throne  are  worthy  to  partake  of  such  a  prerogative;  and  strictly  to  keep  all  such 
at  a  distance  from  it',  as  he  judges  unworthy!  We  find  that  in  Persia,  their  kmgs 
were  extremely  careful  to  have  justice  rendered  with  integrity  and  impartiality.  One 
of  their  royal  judges,  for  so  they  called  them,  having  sutiered  himself  to  be  corrupted 
by  bribery,  was  condemned  by  Cambyses  to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  to 
have  his  skin  put  upon  the  seat  where  he  used  to  sit  and  give  judgment,  and  where 
his  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  office,  was  to  sit,  that  the  very  place  Avhence  he 
o-ave  judgment  should  remind  him  of  his  duty.§  •  i  •  u 

Their  ordinary  judges  v^ere  taken  out  of  the  class  of  old  men,  into  which  none 

•  1  Esd.  V.  17.  and  vi.  2.  t  Esd.  iv.  15.  and  Esili.  vi.  1, 

}  Antiq.Juda.c.  l.xi.  e.  S.  ,  f  Um-d.  1.  t.  c.  25. 
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were  admitted  till  the  age  of  fifty  years;  so  that  a  man  could  not  exercise  the  ofRce 
of  a  judge  before  that  age,  the  Persians  being  of  opinion,  that  too  much  maturity 
could  not  be  required  in  an  employment  which  disposed  of  the  fortunes,  reputations, 
and  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens.* 

Among  them,  it  was  not  lawful  either  for  a  private  person  to  put  any  of  his  slaves 
to  death,  or  lor  the  prince  to  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  any  of  his  subjects  for 
the  first  offence;  because  it  might  rather  be  considered  as  an  effect  of  human  weak- 
ness and  frailty,  than  of  a  confirmed  mahgnity  of  mind.f 

The  Persians  thought  it  reasonable  to  put  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil,  the- merits 
of  the  offender  as  well  as  his  demerits,  into  the  scales  of  justice:  nor  was  it  just,  in 
their  opinion,  that  one  single  crime  should  obliterate  all  the  good  actions  a  man  had 
done  during  his  life.  Upon  this  principle  it  was  that  Darius,  having  condemned  a 
judge  to  death  for  some  prevarication  in  his  otfice,  and  afterwards  calling  to  mind 
the  important  services  he  had  rendered  both  the  state  and  the  royal  family,  revoked 
the  sentence  at  the  very  moment  in  which  it  was  to  be  executed,t  and  acknovvleged 
that  he  had  pronounced  it  with  more  precipitation  than  wisdom.§ 

But  one  important  and  essential  rule  which  they  observed  in  their  judgments,  was, 
in  the  first  place,  never  to  condemn  any  person  without  confronting  him  with  his 
accuser,  and  without  giving  him  time,  and  all  other  means  necessary,  for  defending 
himself  against  the  articles  laid  to  his  charge:  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  person 
accused  was  found  iimocent,  to  inflict  the  very  same  punishment  upon  the  accuser,  as 
the  other  was  to  have  suffered,  had  he  been  found  guilty.  Artaxerxes  gave  a  fine 
example  of  the  just  rigour  which  ought  to  be  exercised  on  such  occasions.  One  of 
the  king's  favourites,  ambitious  of  getting  a  place  possessed  by  one  of  his  best  offi- 
cers, endeavoured  to  make  the  king  suspect  the  fidelity  of  that  officer;  and  to  that 
end,  sent  informations  to  court  full  of  calumnies  against  him,  persuading  himself  that 
the  king,  from  the  great  credit  he  had  with  his  majesty,  would  believe  the  thing  upon 
his  bare  word,  without  further  examhiation.  For,  such  is  the  general  character  of 
calumniators.  They  are  afraid  of  evidence  and  light;  they  make  it  their  business  to 
shut  out  the  innocent  from  all  access  to  the  prince,  and  thereby  put  it  out  of  their 

Eower  to  vindicate  thenxselves.  The  officer  was  imprisoned;  but  he  desired  the  king 
efore  he  w^as  condemned,  that  his  cause  might  be  heard,  and  his  accusers  ordered  to 
produce  their  evidence  against  him.  The  king  complied  with  his  request:  and  as 
there  was  no  proof  but  the  letters  which  his  enemy  had  written  against  him,  he  was 
cleared,  and  his  innocence  fully  justified  by  the  three  commissioners  that  sat  upon  his 
trial.  All  the  king's  indignation  fell  upon  the  perfidious  accuser,  who  had  thus  at- 
tempted to  abuse  the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  royal  master.||  This  prince,  was 
very  wise,  and  knew  tliat  one  of  the  true  signs  of  a  prudent  government,  was  to  have 
the  subjects  stand  more  in  fear  of  the  law  than  of  informers.1I  He  thought,  that  to. 
act  other\vise,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  common  rules  of  natural  equity  and  hu- 
manity; it  would  be  opening  a  door  to  envy,  hatred,  calumny,  and  revenge;  it  would 
be  exposing  the  honest  simplicity  of  fliithfiil  subjects  to  the  malice  of  detestable  in- 
formers, and  arming  these  with  the  sword  of  public  authority:**  in  a  word,  it  would 
divest  the  throne  of  the  most  noble  privilege  belonging  to  it,  namely,  of  being  a  sanc- 
tuary for  innocence  and  justice,  against  violence  and  calumny. 

There  is  upon  record  a  still  more  memorable  example  of  firmness  and  love  of  jus- 
tice, in  another  king  of  Persia,  belbre  Artaxerxes;  in  him,  I  n)ean,  whom  the  Scrip- 
ture calls  Ahasuerus,  and  who  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  Darius  the  son  of  Hystas- 
pes,  from  whom  Hamau  had,  by  his  earnest  solicitations,  extorted  that  fatal  edict, 
which  was  calculated  to  exterminate  the  whole  race  of  the  Jews  Ihroughout  the  Per- 
sian empire  in  one  day.  When  God  had,  by  the  means  of  Esther,  opened  his  eyes, 
he  made  haste  to  make  amends  for  his  fault,  not  only  by  revoking  his  edict,  and  in- 
flicting an  exemplary  punishment  upon  the  impostor  who  had  deceived  him;  but, 
which  is  more,  by  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  error;  which  should  be  a  pattern 
to  all  ages,  and  to  all  princes,  and  teach  them,  that  fiir  from  debasing  their  dignity, 
or  weakening  their  authority  thereby,  tliey  procure  them  both  the  more  respect. 
After  declaring,  Uiat  it  is  but  too  common  for  calumniators  to  impose,  by  their  misre- 
presentations ^nd  craftiness,  on  the  goodness  of  their  princes,  whom' their  natural 

*  Xcnoph.  Cyrop.  I.  i.  p.  7.  ^  t  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  137. 

t  Herod.  1. VI'.  C.  194.  5  ^i  s;   uiq  TK%ur!J.-<   MVTcc    If   Toeo'jTEpK  'tgyv.Tulv-ic.    fr,«,  'i'KV(r\. 

I  Oiod.  I.xv.  p.  3,33 — 336.  ^  Non  jamdelntoics,  scd  lepcstimcntiir.— Pliii.  in  rancp.  Tinj. 

**  Pf iuceps,  qui  delatores  non  castigat,  irrit:it.---Sueton.  in  Vit.  Domit.  c.  ix. 
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sincerity  induces  to  judge  favourably  of  others;  he  is  not  asJiamed  to  acknowledge, 
that  he'  had  been  so  unhappy  as  to' suffer  himself  to  be  prejudiced  by  such  means 
against  tlie  Jews,  who  were  his  faithful  subjects,  and  the  children  of  the  Mosi  High 
God,  through  whose  goodness  he  and  his  ancestors  had  attained  to  the  throne.* 

The  Persians  were  not  only  enemies  of  injustice,  as  we  have  now  shown,  but  also 
abhorred  lying,  Avhich  ahvays  was  deemed  among  them  as  a  mean  and  infamous 
vice.  What  tliey  esteemed  most  pitiful,  next  to  lying,  was  to  live  upon  trust,  or  by 
borrowing.  Such  a  kind  of  life  seemed  to  them  idle,  ignominious,  servile,  and  the 
more  despicable,  because  it  makes  people  liars.f 

SECTION    IV. — THE    CARE    OF    THE    PROVINCES. 

It  seems  to  be  no  difficult  matter  to  maintain  good  order  in  the  metropolis  of  a 
kingdom,  where  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  judges  is  nearly  inspected,  and 
the  very  sight  of  the  throne  is  capable  of  keeping  the  subjects  in  aAve.  The  case  is 
otherwise  with  respect  to  the  provinces,  where  the  distance  from  the  sovereign,  and 
the  hopes  of  impunity,  may  occasion  many  misdemeanours  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trates and  officers,  as  well  as  great  licentiousness  and  disorder  on  that  of  the  people. 
In  this  the  Persian  policy  exerted  itself  with  the  greatest  care;  and  we  may  also  say, 
w^ith  the  greatest  success. 

The  Persian  empire  was  divided  into  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  governments,t 
tlie  governors  of  which  w^re  called  satraps.  Over  them  were  appointed  three  prin- 
cipal ministers,  who  inspected  their  conduct,  to  whom  they  gave  an  account  of  all  the 
atfairs  of  their  several  provinces,  and  who  w^re  afterwards  to  make  their  report  of 
the  same  to  the  king.  It  was  Darius  the  Mede,  that  is,  6yaxares,  or  rather  Cyrus 
in  the  name  of  his  uncle,  who  put  the  government  of  the  empire  into  this  excellent 
method.  These  satraps  were,  by  the  very  design  of  their  otrice,  each  in  his  respective 
district,  to  have  the  same  care  and  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  as  for  those 
of  the  prince:  for  it  was  a  maxim  with  Cyrus,  that  no  difference  ought  to  be  admitted 
between  these  two  interests,  which  are  necessarily  linked  together;  since  neither  the 
people  can  be  happy,  imless  the  prince  is  pow^erful,  and  in  a  condition  to  defend  them; 
nor  the  prince  truly  powerful,  unless  his  people  be  happy. 

These  satraps  being  the  most  considerable  persons  in  the  kingdom,  Cyrus  assigned 
them  certain  funds  and  revenues  proportionable  to  their  station,  and  the  importance  of 
their  employments.  He  was  willing  they  should  live  nobly  in  tlieir  respective  pro- 
vinces, that'they  might  gain  the  respect  of  the  nobility  and  common  people  within 
their  jurisdiction;  and  for  that  reason  their  retinue,  their  equipage,  and  their  table, 
should  be  answerable  to  their  dignity,  yet  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  prudence 
and  moderation.  He,  himself,  was  their  model  in  this  respect,  as  he  desired  they 
sh.ould  be  to  all  persons  of  distinguished  rank  within  the  extent  of  their  authority: 
so  that  the  same  order  which  reigned  in  the  prince's  court,  might  likewise  propor- 
tionably  be.  observed  in  the  courts  of- the  satraps,  and  in  the  noblemen's  families. 
And  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  abuses  which  might  be  made  of  so  extensive 
an  authority  as  that  of  the  satraps,  the  king  reserved  to  himself  alone  the  nomination 
of  them,  and  caused  the  governors  of  places,  the  commanders  of  the  troops,  and 
other  such  like  officers,  to  depend  immediately  upon  the  prince  himself;  from  whom 
alone  the}''  Avere  to  receive  their  orders  and  instructions,  that  if  the  satraps  Avere  in- 
clined to  abuse  their  power,  they  might  be  sensible  those  officers  were  so  many  over- 
seers and  censors  of  their  conduct.  And,  to  make  this  correspondence  by  letters  the 
more  sure  and  expeditious,  the  king  caused  post-houses  to  be  erected  throughout  all 
the  empire,  and  appointed  couriers,  who  travelled  niglit  and  day,  and  made  wonder- 
ful despatch.  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  on  this  article  at  the  end  of  this  section, 
that  I  may  not  break  in  upon  the  "matter  in  hand. 

The  care  of  the  provinces,  however,  was  not  entirely  left  to  the  satraps  and  govern- 
ors; the  king  himself  took  cognizance  of  them  in  his  own  person,  being  persuaded, 
that  the  governing  only  by  others  is  but  to  govern  by  halves.  An  officer  of  the 
Iiousehold  w\as  ordered  to  repeat  these  w^ords  to  the  king  every  morning  when  he 
waked,  "Rise,  Sir,  and  think  of  discharging  the  duties  for  wli'ich  Oromasdes  has 
placed  you  upon  the  throne."§  Oromasdes  Avas  the  principal  god  anciently  Avorshipped 
by  the  Persians.     A  good  prince,  says  Plutarch,  in  the  account  he  gi\-es  of  this  cus- 

•  Esth.  c.  iii.  &c.  t  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  138. 

t  Aiithoi-s  differ  about  ihe  number  of  e;overiimeiits  oi  provinces.— Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  viii  p.  229,  232. 

^  Plutad.  P.inc.  indoct.  p.  780. 
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torn,  has  no  occasion  for  an  officer  to  give  him  this  daily  admonition;  liis  own  heart, 
and  the  love  he  has  lor  his  people,  are  sufficient  monitors. 

The  king  of  Persia  thought  himself  obliged,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  es- 
tablished in  that  country,  from  time  to  time,  personally  to  visit  all  the  provinces  of 
his  empire;*  being  persuaded,  as  Pliny  says  of  Trajan,  that  the  most  soHd  glory,  and 
the  most  exquisite  pleasure,  a  good  prince  can  enjoy,  is  from  time  to  time  to  let  the 
people  see  their  common  father;  "to  reconcile  the  dissensions  and  mutual  animosities 
of  rival  cities;  to  calm  commotions  or  seditions  among  the  people,  and  that  not  so 
much  by  the  dint  of  power  and  severity,  as  by  reason  and  temper;  to  prevent  injus- 
tice and  oppression  in  magistrates;  and  cancel  and  reverse  wliatever  has  been  de- 
creed against  law  and  equity:  in  a  word,  like  a  beneficent  planet,  to  shed  his  salutary 
influence  universally;  or  rather  like  a  divinity,  to  be  present  every  where,  to  see,  to 
hear,  and  know  every  thing,  without  rejecting  any  man's  petitions  or  complaint."! 

When  the  king  Avas  noi  able  to  visit  the  provinces  himself,  he  sent,  in  his  stead, 
some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  were  the  most  eminent  for  wisdom 
and  virtue.  These  persons  were  generally  called  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  prince, 
because  by  their  means  he  saw  and  was  informed  of  every  thing.  When  these  or 
any  other  of  his  great  ministers,  or  the  members  of  his  council,  were  said  to  be  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  prince,  it  was  at  once  an  admonition  to  the  king,  that  he  had  his 
ministers,  as  Ave  have  the  organs  of  our  senses,  not  that  he  should  lie  still  and  be  idle, 
but  act  by  their  means;  and  to  the  ministers,  that  they  ought  not  to  act  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  king  their  head,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  Avhole  body  politic. 

The  particular  detail  of  affairs,  which  the  king,  or  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
him,  entered  into,  is  highly  worthy  of  admiration,  and  shows  how  Vv'ell  they  under- 
stood in  those  days  wherein  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  governors  consist.  The  at- 
tention of  the  king  and  his  ministers  was  not  only  employed  upon  great  objects,  as 
war,  the  revenue,  justice,  and  commerce;  but  matters  of  less  importance,  as  the  se- 
curity and  beauty  of  towns  and  cities,  the  convenient  dv/elling  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
preparations  of  high  roads,  bridges,  causewa3^s,  the  keeping  of  Avoods  and  forests  from 
being  laid  AA'aste  and  destroyed,  and,  aboA^e  all^the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and 
the  encouraging  and  promoting  of  all  sorts  of  trades,  even  to  the  loAvest  and  mean- 
est of  handicraft  employments;  every  thing,  in  short,  came  A\athin  the  sphere  of  their 
policy,  and  Avas  thought  to  deserve  their  care  and  inspection.  And,  indeed,  Avhatevcr 
belongs  to  the  subjects,  as  Avell  as  the  subjects  themselves,  is  a  part  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  the  head  of  the  commouAvealth,  and  is  entitled  to  his  care,  concern,  and  ac- 
tivity. His  loA^e  for  the  comnionAvealth  is  universal.  It  extends  itself  to  all  matters, 
and  takes  in  ev^ry  thing;  it  is  the  support  of  private  persons,  as  avcII  as  of  the  pub- 
lic.:}: Every  province,  every  city,  every  family,  has  a  place  in  his  heart  and  affec- 
tions. Every  thing  in  the  kingdom  has  a  relation  to,  and  concerns  him;  every  thing 
challenges  his  attention  and  regard. 

I  liaA^e  already  said,  that  agriculture  Avas  one  of  the  main  things  on  Avhich  the  Per- 
sians bestOAved  their  care  and  attention.  Indeed,  one  of  the  prince's  first  cares  was 
to  make  husbandry  flourish;  and  those  satraps,  wliose  provinces  AA^ere  the  best  culti- 
vated, enjoyed  the  most  of  his  favour.  And  as  there  were  offices  erected  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  military  part  of  the  government,  so  were  there  likeAvise  for  the  mspect- 
in^  their  rural  labours  and  economy.  Indeed  these  tAvo  employments  had  a  near  re- 
lation, the  business  of  the  one  being"  to  guard  the  country,  and  of  the  other  to  cultivate 
it.  The  prince  protected  both  with  almost  the  same  degree  of  affection,  because  both 
concurred,  and  AA-ere  equally  necessary  for  the  public  good.  Because  if  the  lands  can- 
not be  cultivated  Avithout  the  aid  and  protection  (•''armies  for  their  defence  and  secur- 
ity; so  neither  can  the  soldiers,  on  the  otlier  hand,  be  fed  and  maintained  Avithout  the 
labour  of  the  husbandmen,  Avho  cultivate  the  ground.  It  AA'as  with  good  reason, 
therefore,  that  the  jjrince,  since  it  Avas  impossible  for  himself  to  see  into  every  thing, 
caused  an  exact  accon!!!  lo  bo  given  him,  how  eA'cry  province  and  canton  AA^as  culti- 
vated; that  he  might  know  whether  each  country  brought  forth  abundantly  such  fruits 
as  it  Avas  capable  of  producing;  that  he  descended  so  fiir  into  those  particulars,  as 
Xenophon  remarks  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  as  to  inform  himself,  whether  the  private 

■*  Xenoph.  OFlcoiioni.  p.  22S. 
t  Rr-conciliare  semiila*  civitates,  tiimfiitesque  p(ii)ul<)S  non  unpciio  mapis  qiiani  lationc  compesceic,  interce- 
dere  iniquitatibusniagislratuuni,  iiiftctuiiique  ledck re  quicquid  fieri  ni)ii  oporlueiit:  postieniOjVtlocissimi  sideiis 
more,  omnia  invisct,  oiTuiia  audire,  et  undecuinque  invocatuni,  siutim,  velut  numen,  adcsse  et  adistert-.— Plin. 
jnPaiug^jT.  Traj. 

t  I*,  cui  curs  sunt  univerj3;,iiu!lam  non  rtip,  j)aitem  touquam  sui  nutvit.-  -Sen  c.  lib.  de  CI(  m.  c.  xiii. 
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gardens  of  his  subjects  were  well  kept,  and  yielded  plenty  of  fruit;  that  he  rewarded 
the  superintendenis  and  overseers,  whose  provinces  or  cantons  were  the  best  culti- 
vated, and  punished  the  laziness  and  neglitrence,  of  those  idle  persons  who  did  not 
labour  and  improve  their  grounds.  Such  a  care  as  this  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of 
a  king,  as  it  naturally  tends  to  propagate  riches  and  plenty  throughout  his  kingdom, 
and  to  beget  a  spirit  of  industry  among  his  subjects,  which  is  the  surest  means  of  pre- 
venting that  increase  of  drones  and  idlers,  that  are  such  a  burden  upon  the  public, 
and  a  dishonour  to  the  state.* 

Xenophon,  in  tlie  next  passage  to  this  I  have  now  cited,  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
wSocrates,  who  is  introduced  as  a  speaker,  a  very  noble  encomium  upon  agriculture, 
which  he  represents  as  anemploj'mentthe  most  worthy  of  man,  the  most  ancient,  and 
the  most  suitable  to  his  nature;  as  the  common  nurse  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions of  life;  as  the  source  of  health,  strength,  plenty,  riches,  and  a  thousand  sober 
delights  and  honest  pleasures;  as  the  mistress  and  school  of  sobriety,  temperance,  jus- 
tice, religion;  and  in  a  ivord,  of  all  kinds  of  virtues,  both  civil  and  mihtary.  After 
which  he  relates  the  fine  saying  of  Lysander,  the  Lacedaemonian,  who,  as  he  was 
walking  at  Sardis  with  the  younger  Cyrus,  hearing  from  that  prince's  own  mouth 
that  he  himself  had  planted  several  of  the  trees  he  was  looking  at,  made  the  following 
answer:  that  the  world  had  reason  to  extol  the  happiness  of  Cyrus,  Avhose  virtue  was 
as  eminent  as  his  fortune,  and  who  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  affluence,  splendour, 
and  magnificence,  had  yet  preserved  a  taste  so  pure,  and  so  conformable  to  right 
reason.t  "Cum  Cyrus  respondisset.  Ego  ista  sum  dimensus,  mer  sunt  ordines,  mea 
descriptio,  multse  etiam  istarum  arborum  mea  manu  sunt  satfe:  turn  Lysandrum,  in- 
tuentem  ejus  purpuram,  et  nitorem  corporis,  ornatumque  Persicum  multo  auro  mul- 
tisque  gemniis,  dixisse:  :}:Recte  vero  te,  Cyre,  beatum  ferunt,  ^uoniam  virtuti 
Tu^  fortuna  co:n^juk^cta  est."§  How  much  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  our  young  no- 
bility, who,  in  the  time  of  peace,  do  not  know  how  to  employ  themselves,  had  the  like 
taste  for  planting  and  agriculture,  which  surely,  after  such  an  example  as  that  of  Cyrus, 
should  be  thought  no  dishonour  to  their  quality,  especially  if  they  would  consider  that 
for  several  ages,  it  was  the  constant  employment  of  the  bravest  and  most  warlike 
people  in  the  world!  The  reader  may  easily  perceive  that  I  mean  the  ancient  Romans. 

the  invention  of  posts  and  couriers. 

I  promised  to  give  some  account,  in  this  place,  of  the  invention  of  posts  and 
couriers.  This  invention  is  ascribed  to  Cyrus;  nor,  indeed,  can  I  find  any  mention  of 
such. an  establishment  before  his  time.  As  the  Persian  empire  after  its  last  conquests, 
was  of  a  vast  extent,  and  Cyrus  required  that  all  his  governors  of  provinces,  and  the 
chief  commanders  of  his  troops,  should  write  to  him,  and  give  an  exact  account  of 
every  thing  that  passed  in  their  several  districts  and  armies;  in  order  to  render  that 
correspondence  the  more  sure  and  expeditious,  and  to  put  himself  in  a  condition  of 
receiving  speedy  intelligence  of  all  occurrences  and  affairs,  and  of  sending  his  orders 
thereupon  witii  expedition,  he  caused  post-houses  to  be  built,  and  messengers  to  be 
appointed  in  every  province.  Having  computed  how  far  a  good  horse  with  a  brisk 
rider,  could  go  in'a  day,  without  being  spoiled,  he  had  stables  built  in  proportion,  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  had  them  furnished  with  horses,  and  grooms  to 
take  care  of  them.  At  each  of  these  places  he  likewise  appointed  a  postmaster,  to 
receive  the  packets  from  tlie  couriers  as  they  arrived,  and  give  them  to  others;  and 
to  take  the  horses  that  had  performed  their  stage,  and  to  find  fresh  ones.  Thus  the 
post  went  continually,  night  and  day,  with  extraordinay  speed;  nor  did  either  rain  or 
snow,  heat  or  cold,  or  any  inclemency  of  the  weather,  interrupt  its  progress. ||  Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  the  same  sort  of  couriers  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.^ 

These  couriers  were  called,  in  the  Persian  language,  "A-^ycejo..**  The  superintend- 
ency  of  the  posts  became  a  considerable  employment.  Darius,  the  last  king  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  had  it  before  he  came  to  the  crown.ft  Xenophon  takes  notice, 
that  this  establishment  subsisted  in  his  time;  which  perfectly  agrees  with  what  is  re- 

*  Xenoph.  OEcon.  p.  327—380.  t  Xenoph.  CEcon.  p.  830—833. 

tin  the  original  Greek  there  is  still  a  greater  energy;  Aixx/u.?  //.a  Soxi'i;,  a  KOf;,  ivSxifj.'Jiv  si  vxi.y.yy-'.i 
yy.e  (if  iv>ie  iooaf.uovcl,-.  Thou avt  worthy, Cyrus,  of  that  Happiiiess  thou  art  possessed of:  bccausc,  With  all  thjT 
affluence  and  prosperity,  thou  ail  also  virtuous. 

^  Cic.  de  Senect.  num.  59,  ||  Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  232.  ^  Herod.  I.  vm.  C.98. 

••  "A>  yxe- '  is  derived  from  a  word  which,  in  that  language,  signifies  a  service  rendered  by  compulsion.  It  is 
from  thence  theGi-eeks  borrowed  theirverb:'.^  ya^£jsiv,conipellere,  cogere;  and  the  Latins,  angariare.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas, they  were  likewise  called  Asiandae.  .  ... 

tt  Plut.  1.  i.  de  Fortun.  Alex.  p.  S'ZS.  et  in  vit.  Alex.  p.  "574.  ubL  pro  'Aryy.vSni^  legendum   As-txvo*-;. 
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lated  in  the  book  of  Esther,  concerning  the  edict  published  by  Alifesuerus  in  favour  of 
the  Jews;  wliich  edict  was  carried  fhrough  that  vast  empire  Avith  a  rapidity  that 
would  have  been  impossible,  without  these  posts  established  by  Cyrus. 

People  are  justly  surprised  to  find,  that  this  establishment  of  posts  and  couriers, 
first  invented  in  the  east  by  Cyrus,  and  continued  for  many  ages  afterwards  by  his 
successors,  especially  considering  the  usefulness  of  it  to  a  government,  should  never 
liave  been  imitated  in  the  west,  particularly  by  people  so  expert  in  politics  as  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

It  is  more  astonishing,  that  where  this  invention  was  put  in  execution,  it  was  not 
farther  improved,  and  that  the  use  of  it  was  confined  only  to  the  affairs  of  state,  ivith- 
out  considering  tlie  many  advantages  the  public  might  have  reaped  from  it,  by  facili- 
tating a  mutual  correspondence,  as  well  as  the  business  of  merchants  and  tradesmen 
of  all  kinds:  by  the  expedition  ii  would  have  procured  to  the  affairs  of  private  per- 
sons; the  despatch  of  journeys  which  required  haste;  tlie  easy  communication  between 
iamilies,  cities,  and  provinces;  and  by  the  safety  and  conveniency  of  remitting  money 
from  one  country  to  another.  It  is  well  known  what  difficulty  people  at  a  distance 
had  then,  and  tor  many  ages  afterwards,  to  communicate  any  news,  or  to  treat  of 
affairs  together;  being  obliged  either  to  send  a  servant  on  purpose,  which  could  not 
be  done  without  great  charge  and  loss  of  time;  or  to  wait  for  the  departure  of 
some  other  person,  that  was  going  into  the  province  or  country  whither  they  had 
letters  to  send;  which  method  was  liable  to  numberless  disappointments,  -accidents 
and  delays. 

At  present  we  enjoy  this  general  conveniency  at  a  small  expence;  but  we  do  not 
thoroughly  consider  the  advantage  of  it;  the  want  thereof  would  make  us  fully  sensi- 
ble of  ourhappiness  in  this  respect.  France  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  university  of  Paris, 
which  I  cannot  forbear  observing  here:  I  hope  the  reader  will  excuse  the  digression. 
The  university  of  Paris,  being  formerly  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom,  and  having  great 
numbers  of  scholars  resorting  to  her  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  did,  for  their  sakes 
and  conveniency,  establish  messengers,  whose  business  was,  not  only  to  bring  clothes, 
silver,  and  gold,  for  the  students,  but  likewise  to  carry  bags  of  law  proceedings,  inform- 
ations, and  inquests;  to  conduct  all  sorts  of  persons,  indifferently,  to  or  from  Paris, 
finding  them  both  horses  and  diet;  as  also  to  carry  letters,  parcels,  and  packets,  for  the 
public  as  well  as  the  university.  In  the  university-registers  of  the  four  nations,  as  they 
are  called,  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  these  messengers  are  often  styled  A^intii  volanies,  to 
signify  the  great  speed  and  despatch  they  were  obliged  to  make. 

The  state,  then,  is  indebted  to  the  university  of  Paris  for  the  invention  and  estab 
lishment  of  these  messengers  and  letter-carriers.  And  it  was  at  her  own  charge  and 
expense  that  she  erected  these  offices,  to  the  satisfaction  both  of  our  kings  and  the 
public.  She  has,  moreover,  maintained  and  supported  them  since  the  year  1576, 
against  all  the  various  attempts  of  the  farmers,  which  has  cost  her  immense  sums. 
For  there  never  was  any  ordinary  royal  messengers,  till  Henry  III.,  first  established 
them  in  the  year  1576,  by  his  edict  of  November,  appointing  them  in  the  same  cities 
as  the  university  had  theirs  in,  and  granting  them  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
the  kings,  his  predecessors,  had  granted  the  messengers  of  the  university. 

The  university  never  had  any  other  fund  or  support,  than  the  profits  arising  from 
the  post-oflice.  And  it  is  upon  the  foundation  of  the  same  revenue,  that  King  Louis 
XV.  by  his  decree  of  the  council  of  state,  of  the  14th  Apiil,  1719,  and  by  his  letters- 
patent,  bearing  the  same  date,  registered  in  parliament,  and  in  the  chamber  of  ac- 
counts, has  ordained,  that  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  said  university  the  students  shall 
be  taught  gratis;  and  has  to  that  end,  for  the  time  to  come,  appropriated  to  the  uni- 
versity an  eiglith-and-twentieih  part  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  general  lease  or 
farm  of  the  posts  and  messengers  of  France;  which  eighth-and-twentieth  part 
amounted  that  year  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  livres,  or 
thereabouts.* 

It  is  not,  theref()re,  without  reason,  that  the  university,  to  whom  this  regulation  has 
restored  a  part  of  lier  ancient  lustre,  regards  Louis  XV.  as  a  l-nd  of  new  founder, 
whose  bounty  has  at  length  delivered  her  from  the  unhappy  and  shameful  necessity 
of  receiving  wages  for  her  labours:  wJ-rh  in  some  measure  dishonoured  the  dignity 
of  her  profession,  as  it  was  contrary  to  tnat  noble,  disinterested  spirit,  which  becomes 
it.     And,  indeed,  the  labour  of  masters  and  professors,  who  instruct  others,  ought 

*  About  g37,740. 
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not  to  be  given  f()r  nothing;  but  neither  ought  it  to  be  sold.     JVec  venire  hoc  beneji- 
cium  oportet,  nee perirc* 

SECTION    V. ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE    REVENUES. 

The  prince  is  the  sword  and  buckler  of  the  state;  by  him  are  the  peace  and  tran- 
quilUty  thereof  secured.  But,  to  enahic  him  to  defend  it,  he  has  occasion  for  arras, 
soldiers,  arsenals,  fortified  towns,  and  ships;  and  all  these  things  require  great  expenses. 
It  is,  moreover,  just  and  reasonable,  that  the  king  have  wherewithal  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  majesty  of  empire;  as  also  to  procure  reverence  and 
respect  to  his  person  and  authority.  These  are  the  two  principal  reasons  that  have 
given  occasion  for  the  exacting  of  tribute  and  the  imposition  of  taxes.  As  the  public 
advantage,  and  the  necessity  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  state,  have  been  the 
first  cause  of  these  burdens,  so  ought  they  likewise  to  be  the  constant  standard  of 
their  use.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  world  more  just  and  reasonable  than  sucii 
impositions,  since  every  private  person  ought  to  think  himself  very  happv,  that  he 
can  purchase  his  peace  and  security  at  the  expense  of  so  slender  a  contribution. 

The  revenues  of  the  Persian  kings  consisted  partly  in  moneys  imposed  upon  the 
people,  and  partly  in  their  being  furnished  with  several  of  the  products  of  the  earth 
in  kind,  as  corn  and  other  provisions,  forage,  horses,  camels,  or  whatever  rarities  each 
particular  province  afforded.f  Strabo  relates,  that  the  satrap  of  Armenia  sent  regu- 
larly every  year  to  the  king  of  Persia,  his  master,  twenty  thousand  young  colts.^  By 
this  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  other  levies  in  the  several  provinces.  But  we 
are  to  consider,  that  the  tributes  were  only  exacted  from  the  conquered  nations;  for 
the  natural  subjects,  that  is,  the  Persians,  were  exempt  from  all  impositions.  Nor  was 
the  custom  of  imposing  taxes,  and  determining  the  sums  each  province  was  yearly 
to  pay,  introduced  till  the  reign  of  Darius;  at  which  time  the  pecuniary  impositions, 
as  nearly  as  we  can  judge  from  the  computation  made  by  Herodotus,  which  is  attended 
with  great  difficulties,  amounted  to  nearly  forty-four  millions,  French  money. § 

The  place  in  which  the  public  treasure  was  kept  was  called,  in  the  Persian  language, 
Gaza. II  There  were  treasures  of  this  kind  at  Susa,  at  Persepolis,  at  Pasagarda,  at 
Damascus,  and  other  cities.  The  gold  and  silver  were  there  kept  in  ingots,  and  coin^ 
ed  into  money,  according  as  the  king  had  occasion.  The  money  chiefly  used  by  the 
Persians  was  of  gold,  and  called  Daric,  from  the  name  of  Darius,1f  who  first  caused 
them  to  be  coined,  with  his  image  on  one  side,  and  an  archer  on  the  reverse.  The 
Daric  is  sometimes  also  called  Stater  Auretis,  because  the  weight  of  it,  like  that  of  the 
!t^ttic  Stater,  was  two  drachms  of  gold,  Avhich  were  equivalent  to  twenty  drachms  of 
silver,  and  consequently  wereAvorth  ten  livres  of  French  money. 

Besides  these  tributes,  which  were  paid  in  money,  there  was  another  contribution 
made  in  kind,  by  furnishing  victuals  and  provision  for  the  king's  table  and  household, 
grain,  forage,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  subsistence  of  his  armies,  and  horses  for 
his  cavalry.  This  contribution  was  imposed  upon  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
satrapies,  or  provinces,  each  of  them  furnishing  such  a  part  as  they  were  severally 
taxed  at.  Herodotus  observes,  that  the  province  of  Babylon,  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
of  them  all,  alone,  furnished  the  whole  contribution  for  the  space  of  four  months,  and 
consequently  bore  a  third  part  of  the  burden  of  the  whole  imposition,  while  the  rest 
of  Asia  together  contributed  tlie  other  two  thirds.** 

By  what  has  been  already  said  on  this  subject,  we  see  that  the  kings  of  Persia  did 
not  exact  all  their  taxes  and  impositions  in  money,  but  were  content  to  lev^y  only  a 
part  of  them  in  money,  and  take  the  rest  in  such  products  and  commodities  as  the 
several  provinces  afforded;  which  is  a  proof  of  the  great  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
humanity  of  the  Persian  government.  Without  doubt,  it  had  been  observed  how  dif- 
ficult it  often  is  for  the  people,  especially  in  countries  at  a  distance  from  comm.erce, 
to  convert  their  goods  into  money,  without  suflering  great  losses;  whereas  nothing 
can  tend  so  much  to  the  rendering  of  taxes  easy,  and  to  shelter  the  people  from  vex- 
ation, trouble,  and  expense,  as  taking  in  payment  from  each  country,  such  fruits  and 
commodities  as  that  country  produces;  by  Avhich  means  the  contribution  becomes  eas}-, 
natural,  and  equitable. 

*  Quintil.  1.  xii.  c.  7. 
tHerod.l   iii.  c.89— 97.  t  Herod.  1.  xi- p.  530.  5  About  g8,880,000.  (|  Cnrt.l.  iii.  c.  12. 

^Darius  the  Mede,  otherwise  called  Cyaxares,  is  supposed  to  have  beeu  ilie  first  who  caused  this  monej'  to  be 
poined.    Value,  one  dollar,  eighty-seven  and  a  lialf  cents. 

*•  Harod.  1.  iii.  c.  91—57.  et  1.  i.  c  192. 
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There  were  likewise  certain  cantons  assigned  and  set  apart  for  maintaining  the 
queen's  toilet  and  wardrobe;  one  tor  her  girdle,  another  for  her  veil,  and  so  on  for  the 
rest  of  her  vestments;  and  tliese  districts,  which  were  of  a  great  extent,  since  one  of 
them  contained  as  much  ground  as  a  man  could  walk  over  in  a  day;  took  their  names 
from  their  particular  use,  or  part  of  the  garments  to  which  they  were  appropriated; 
and  were  accordingly  called,  one  the  Queen's  Girdle,  another  the  Queen's  Veil,  and 
so  on.     In  Plato's  time,  the  same  custom  continued  among  the  Persians.* 

The  way  in  which  kings  gave  pensions  in  those  days  to  such  persons  as  they  had  a 
mind  to  gratify,  was  exactly  like  what  I  have  observed  concerning  the  queens.  We 
read,  that  the  king  of  Persia  assigned  the  revenue  of  four  cities  to  Themistocles;  one 
of  which  was  to  supply  him  with  wine,  another  with  bread,  the  third  with  meats  for 
his  table,  and  the  fourth  with  his  clothes  and  fiirniture.t  Before  that  time,  Cyrus  had 
acted  in  the  same  manner  with  Pytharchusof  Cyzicus,  forAvhom  he  had  a  particular 
consideration,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  revenues  of  seven  cities-t  In  following  times, 
we  find  many  instances  of  like  nature. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OF    THEIR    WAR. 

The  people  of  Asia  in  general  were  naturally  of  a  warlike  disposition,  and  did  not 
want  courage;  but  in  time  they  all  grew  effeminate  through  luxury  and  pleasure. 
When  I  say  all,  I  must  be  understood  to  except  the  Persians,  who,  even  before  Cyrus, 
as  well  as  in  his  reign,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  people  of  a  very  military  genius. 
The  situation  of  their  country,  which  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  might  be  one  rea- 
son of  their  hard  and  frugal  manner  of  living;  which  is  a  thing  of  no  little  importance 
for  tlie  forming  of  good  soldiers.  But  the  good  education  which  the  Persians  gave 
their  youth,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  courage  and  martial  spirit  of  that  people. 

With  respect,  therefore  to  the  manners,  and  particularly  to  the  article  which  I  am 
now  treating  of,  we  must  make  some  distinction  between  the  different  nations  of  Asia. 
So  that  in  the  folloA'Wng  account  of  military  affairs,  what  perfection  and  excellence 
appear  in  the  rules  and  principles  of  war,  is  to  be  applied  only  to  tfie  Persians,  as  they 
were  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus;  the  rest  belongs  to  the  other  nations  of  Asia,  the  Assy- 
rians, Babylonians,  Medes,  Lydians,  and  to  the  Persians  likewise,  after  they  had  de- 
generated from  their  ancient  valour,  which  happened  not  long  after  Cyrus,  as  will  be 
fihown  in  the  sequel. 

I.       THEIR    ENTERING    INTO    THE    SERVICE,    OR    INTO    MILITARY    DISCIPLINE. 

The  Persians  were  trained  up  to  the  service  from  their  tender  years,  by  passing 
through  different  exercises.§  Generally  speaking,  they  served  in  the  armies,  from  the 
age  of  twenty  to  fifty  years.  And  whether  they  were  in  peace  or  war,  they  always 
wore  swords  as  our  gentlemen  do,  which  was  never  practised  among  the  Greeks  or 
Romans.  They  were  obliged  to  enlist  themselves  at  the  time  appointed;  and  it  was 
esteemed  a  crime  to  desire  to  be  dispensed  with  in  that  respect,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, by  the  cruel  treatment  given  by  Darius  and  Xerxes  to  two  young  noblemen, 
whose  fathers  had  desired,  as  a  favour,  that  their  sons  might  be  permitted  to  stay  at 
home,  for  a  comfort  to  them  in  their  old  age.|| 

Herodotus  speaks  of  a  body  of  troops  "appointed  to  be  the  king's  guard,  which 
were  called  Immortal,  because  this  body,  which  consisted  of  ten  thousand,  perpetu- 
ally subsisted,  and  was  always  complete;  for  as  soon  as  any  of  the  men  died,  another 
was  immediately  put  into  his  place.*^  The  establishment  of  this  body  probably  began 
with  the  ten  thousand  men  sent  for  by  Cyrus  out  of  Persia  to  be  his  guard.  Tlicy 
v/ere  distinguished  from  all  the  other  troops  by  the  richness  of  their  armour,  and  still 
more  by  their  singular  courage.  Quintus  Curtius  also  mentions  this  body  of  men, 
and  likewise  another  body  consisting  of  fifteen  thousand,  designed  in  like  manner  to 
be  a  guard  to  the  king's  person:  the  latter  were  called  doryphori,  or  lancers.** 

11.  their  armour. 

The  ordinary  arms  of  the  Persians  were  a  sabre,  or  scimitar,  acinaccs,  as  it  is  called 
in  Latin;  a  kind  of  a  dagger,  which  hung  in  their  belt  on  the  right  side;  a  javelin,  or 
half  spike,  having  a  sharp  pointed  iron  at  the  end.. 

*  Plut.  iu  Alcib.  c.  i.  p.  123.  f  pi„t.  in  Them.  p.  127.  }  Allien.  1.  i.  p.  30. 

^  Strab.  1.  XV.  p.  734.  Am.  Mar.  1  xxiii.  sub.  fincni. 

I  Herod.  1.  IV.  et  VI.    Sen.  de  Ira,  1.  iii.  c.  16, 17.  H  Herod,  l.vii.e.  83.  **  Herod.  1.  iii.  e.  3. 
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It  seems  that  they  carried  two  javelins,  or  lances,  one  to  throw,  and  the  other  to 
fight  with.  Thoy  made  c^reat  use  of  the  how,  and  of  the  quiver,  in  which  they  car- 
ried their  arrows.  The  slint^  Avas  not  unknown  among  tiiem;  hut  they  did  not  set 
much  value  upon  it. 

It  appears  Irom  several  passages  in  ancient  authors,  that  the  Persians  wore  no 
helmets,  but  only  their  common  caps,  which  they  called  tiras;  this  is  particularly  said 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  his  army.*  And  yet  the  same  authors,  in  otlier  places, 
make  mention  of  their  helmets;  from  whence  Ave  must  conclude,  that  their  custom  had 
changed  according  to  the  times. 

The  foot,  for  the  most  part,  wore  cuirasses  made  of  brass,  Avhich  were  so  artfully 
fitted  to  their  bodies,  that  they  were  no  impediment  to  the  motion  and  agility  ol' their 
limbs;  no  more  than  the  vambraces,  or  other  pieces  of  armour,  which  covered  the 
arms,  thighs,  and  legs  of  the  horsemen.  Their  horses  themselves  for  the  most  part 
liad  their  faces,  breasts,  and  flanks,  covered  with  brass.  These  are  what  are  called 
equi  cataphracti,  barbed  horses. 

Authors  difler  very  much  about  the  form  and  fashion  of  their  shields.  At  first  they 
used  very  small  and  light  ones;  made  only  of  tAvigs  of  osier,  germ.  But  it  appears 
from  several  passages,  that  they  had  also  shields  of  brass,  Avhich  were  of  a  great  length. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  in  the  first  ages  the  light-armed  soldiers,  that  is, 
the  archers,  slingers,  &c.  composed  the  bulk  of  the  armies  among  the  Persians  and 
Medes.  Cyrus,  Avho  had  found  by  ex])erience,  that  such  troops  Avere  only  fit  lor  skir- 
mishing, or  fighting  at  a  distance,  and  who  thought  it  most  advantageous  to  come 
directly  to  close  fight,  made  a  change  in  his  army,  and  reduced  those  light-armed 
troops  to  a  very  feAV,  arming  the  far  greater  number  at  all  points,  like  the  rest  of  the 
army. 

III.    CHARIOTS    ARMED    WITH    SCYTHES. 

Cyrus  introduced  a  considerable  change  likeAvise  Avith  respect  to  the  chariots  of 
war.t  These  had  been  in  use  a  long  Avhile  before  his  time,  as  appears  both  from 
Homer  and  the  sacred  Avritings.  These  chariots  had  only  tAvo  ATheels,  and  were  gen- 
erally draAvn  by  four  horses  abreast,  with  tAVO  men  in  each;  one  of  distinguished  birth 
and  valour,  who  fought,  and  the  other  only  for  driving  the  chariot.  Cyrus  thought 
this  method,  which  Avas  very  expensive,  Avas  but  of  little  service:  since,  for  the  equip- 
ping of  three  hundred  chariots,  AA-ere  required  twelve  hundred  horses  and  six  hundred 
men,  of  Avhich  there  Ave  re  but  three  hundred  Avho  really  fought,  the  other  three  hun- 
dred, though  ail  men  of  merit  and  distinction,  and  capable  of  doing  great  service  if 
otherAvise  employed,  serving  only  as  charioteers  or  drivers.  To  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, he  altered  the  form  of  the  chariots  and  doubled  the  number  of  the  fighting 
men  that  rode  in  them,  by  putting  the  drivers  in  a  condition  to  fight,  as  AA^ell  as  the 
others. 

He  caused  the  wheels  of  the  chariots  to  be  mi;]e  stronger,  that  they  should  not  be 
so  easily  broken;  and  their  axle-trees  to  be  made  longer,  to  make  them  the  more  firm 
and  steady.  At  each  end  of  the  axle-tree  he  caused  scythes  to  be  fastened  that  w^ere 
three  feet  long,  and  placed  horizontally;  and  caused  other  scythes  to  be  fixed  under 
the  same  axle-tree  with  their  edges  turned  to  the  ground,  that  they  might  cut  in  pie- 
ces men  or  horses,  or  Avhatever  the  impetuous  violence  of  the  chariots  should  overturn. 
It  appears  from  several  passages  in  authors,  that  in  alier-times,  besides  all  this,  they 
added  tAvo  long  iron  spikes  at  the  end  of  the  pole,  in  order  to  pierce  whatever  came 
in  the  way;  and  that  they  armed  the  hinder  part  of  the  chariot  Avith  several  rows  of 
sharp  knives,  to  hinder  any  one  from  mounting  behind. J 

These  chariots  were  in  use  for  many  ages  in  all  the  eastern  countries.  They  were 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  strength  of  the  armies,  as  the  most  certain  causes  of  a^c- 
tory,  and  as  an  apparatus  the  most  capable  of  all  others  to  strike  the  enemy  AAdth 
consternation  and  terror. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  military  art  improA-ed,  the  inconveniences  of  them  were 
discovered,  and  at  length  they  A\-ere  laid  aside.  For,  to  reap  any  advantage  from 
them,  it  Avas  necessary  to  fight  in  large  plains,  Avhere  the  soil  was  very  even,  and 
Avhere  there  were  no  rivulets,  gullies,  Avoods,  nor  vineyards. 

In  after-times  sev^eral  methods  AA^ere  invented  to  render  these  chariots  absolutely 
useless.  It  Avas  enough  to  cut  a  ditch  in  their  way,  Avhich  immediately  stopped  their 
course.     Sometimes  an  able  and  experienced  general,  as  Eumenes  in  the  battle  AAdiich 

•  De  Expect.  Cjr.  I.  i.p. 2G2.  f  Xenoph.  Cjvop.  I.  vi.  p.  152.  \  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  4!, 
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Scipio  fought  \\'ith  Antiochus,  would  attack  the  chariots  with  a  detachment  ot'slingers, 
archers,  and  spearmen,  who,  spreading  themselves  on  all  sides,  would  pour  such  a 
storm  of  h-tones,  arrows,  and  lances,  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  begin  shouting 
so  loud  with  the  whole  army,  that  they  terrified  the  horses,  and  occasioned  such  dis- 
order and  confusion,  as  often  made  them  turn  upon  their  own  forces.*  At  other  times 
they  would  render  the  chariots  inefiectual  and  inactive,  only  by  marching  over  the 
space  which  separated  the  two  armies,  w^th  an  extraordinary  swiftness,  and  advanc- 
ing suddenly  upon  the  enemy.  For  the  strength  and  execution  of  the  chariots  pro- 
ceeded from  the  length  of  their  course,  which  was  Avhat  gave  that  impetuosity  and 
rapiditv  to  iheir  motion,  without  which  they  were  but  very  feeble  and  insignificant. 
It  was' after  this  manner  that  the  Romans  under  Sylla,  at  the  battle  of  Chseronea, 
defeated  and  put  to  flight  the  enemy's  chariots,  by  raising  loud  peals  of  laughter,  as 
if  tliey  had  been  at  the  games  of  the  circus,  and  by  crying  out  to  them  to  send  more.f 

IV.    THEIR    DISCIPLINE    IN    PEACE    AS    WELL    AS    IN    WAR. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  perfect,  than  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the 
troops  in  Cyrus's  reifrn,  whether 'in  peace  or  war. 

The  methods  used  by  that  great  prince,  as  is  fully  related  in  Xenophon's  Cyropoe- 
dia,  in  order  to  form  his  troops  by  frequent  exercises,  to  inure  them  to  fatigue,  by 
keeping  them  continually  active  and  employed  in  laborious  works,  to  prepare  them 
for  real  battle  by  mock  engagements,  to  fire  them  with  courage  and  resolution  by 
exhortations,  praises,  and  rewards,  all  present  a  perfect  model  for  those  who  have  the 
command  of  troops,  to  whom,  generally  speaking,  peace  and  tranquillity  become  ex- 
tremely pernicious;  for  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  which  usually  ensues,  enervates  the 
vigour  of  the  soldiers;  and  their  inaction  blunts  that  edge  of  courage,  which  the  mo- 
tion of  armies,  and  tlie  ap})roach  of  enemies,  greatly  sharpen  and  excite*  A  prudent 
foresight  ought  to  make  us  prepare  in  time  of  peace  whatever  will  be  needful  in  time 
of  war4 

A\'henever  the  Persian  armies  marched,  every  thing  was  ordered  and  carried  on 
with  as  much  regularity  and  exactness  as  on  a  day  of  battle;  not  a  soldier  or  officer 
daring  to  quit  his  rank,  or  remove  from  the  colours.  It  was  the  custom  among  all 
Asiatics,  whenever  they  encamped,  though  but  for  a  day  or  a  night,  to  have  their 
camp  surrounded  with  pretty  deep  ditches.  This  they  did  to  prevent  being  surprised 
by  the  enemy,  and  that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  engage  against  their  inclinations. 
They  usually  contented  themselves  with  covering  their  camp  with  a  bank  of  earth 
dug  out  of  these  ditches;  though  sometimes  they  fortified  them  with  strong  palisadoes, 
and  long  stakes  driven  into  the  ground. § 

By  wiiat  has  been  said  of  their  discipline  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  their  manner  of 
marching  and  encamping  their  armies,  we  may  judge  of  their  exactness  on  a  day  of 
battle.      Nothing  can  be  more  wonderfiil  than  the  account  we  have  of  it  in  several 
parts  of  the  Cyropiedia.      No  single  family  could  be  better  regulated,  or  pay  a  more 
ready  and  exact  obedience  to  the  first  signal,  than  the  whole  army  of  Cyrus.      He 
had  long  accustomed  them  to  that  promp  obedience,  on  which  the  success  of  all  enter- 
prises depends.     For  what  avails  the  best  head  in  the  world,  if  the  arms  do  not  act 
conformably,  and  folloAv  its  directions?     At  first  he  had  used  some  severity,  which  is 
necessary  in  the   beginning;  in  order  to  establish  a  good  discipline;  but  this  severity 
was  always  accompanied  with  reason,  and  tempered  with  kindness.    The  example  of 
their  leader,  who  was  the  first  upon  all  duty,  gave  weight  and  authority  to  his  dis- 
course, and  softened  the  rigour  of  his  commands.|j      The  unalterable  rule  he  laid 
down  to  him.self,  of  granting  nothing  but  to  merit  only,  and  of  refusing  every  thing  to 
favoin-,  was  a  sure  means  of  keeping  all  the  officers  attached  to  their  duty,  and  of 
iiialang  them  piTpetunlly  vigihuit  and  careful.      For  there  is  nothing  more  discou- 
raging to  persons  of  that  ])rotrssion,  even  to  those  who  love  their  prince  and  their 
i',Ountry,  than  to  see  the  rewards  to  which  the  dangers  they  have  underirone,  and  the 
blood  they  have  spilt,  (,'ntit!e   them,  conferred  upon  others.^     Cyrus  had  the  art  of 
inspiring  even  his  commoii  .soldiers  with  a  zeal  for  discipline  and  order,  by  first  inspir- 

*■  Ibiil.  t  IMut.  in  Syll.  p.  463. 

X ■       ■  Metueiisqiie  fdturi, 

Til  pac*",  lit  saplfiis,  aniarii  i.loiica  bfllo. — Hor.  Satyr,  ii.  1,  2» 
^  Dioil.  I.  i.  I).  24,  25. 
II  Dux,  ciiltu  levi,  capiteintrcto,  in  ;ip:miii(-,  itt  lab)nbus  t'ii.'<^uens  adesse,  laudeiu  slienuis,  solatium  invaIidU« 
•ixempliim  oiwiiibiis  (ist<  iidi  re.— Tucii  Aiiiial.  1.  xiii.  c.  35. 

^  Ct;eidisje  in  irrituia   kiboi't-s,  m   luxu.ia  i)eiicul(jrum  suli  as>cquantur,  qui  periculis  non  affurunt.— Tacit* 
UtM.  lib'.  liucaiH  53k 
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ing  them  with  a  love  of  their  country,  for  their  honour,  antl  their  fellow-citizens;  and 
above  all,  by  endearinir  himself  to  them  by  his  bounty  and  liberality.^  These  are  the 
true  methods  of  establishing  and  supporting  miUtary  discipline  in  full  force  and  vigour. 

V.    THEIR    ORDER    OF    BATtLE. 

As  there  were  but  very  few  Ibrtified  places  in  Cyrus's  time,  all  their  wars  were  lit- 
tle else  than  field  expeditions;  lor  which  reason  that  wise  prince  found  out,  by  his  own 
reflection  and  experience,  that  nothing  contributed  more  to  victory  than  a  numerous 
and  o-ood  cavalry;  and  that  the  gaining  of  a  sinifle  pitched  battle  was  often  attended 
with  the  conquest  of  a  whole  kingdom.  Accordingly  we  see,  that  having  found  the 
Persian  army  entirely  destitute  of  that  important  and  necessary  succour,  he  turned 
all  his  thoughts  tOAvards  remedying  the  delect,  and  so  far  succeeded,  by  his  great 
application  and  activity,  as  Lo  form  a  body  of  Persian  cavalry,  which  became  supe- 
rior to  that  of  his  enemies,  in  goodness  at  least,  if  not  in  number.  There  were  seve- 
ral breeds  of  horses  in  Persia  and  Media:  but  in  the  latter  province,  those  of  a  place 
called  Nisea  were  the  most  esteemed;  and  it  was  from  thence  the  king's  stable  was 
furnished.*  We  shall  now  examine  what  use  they  made  of  their  cavalry  and  infantry. 
The  celebrated  battle  of  Thymbra  may  serve  to  give  us  a  just  notion  of  the  tac- 
tics of  the  ancients  in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  and  to  show  how  far  their  ability  extended, 
either  in  the  use  of  arms  or  disposition  of  armies. 

They  knew,  that  the  most  advantageous  order  of  battle  was  to  place  the  infantry 
in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  cuirassiers,  on  the  two 
wings  of  the  army.  By  this  disposition,  the  flanks  of  the  foot  were  covered,  and  the 
horse  were  at  liberty  to  act  and  extend  themselves,  as  occasion  should  requite. 

They  likewise  understood  the  necessity  of  drawing  out  an  array  into  several  lines, 
in  order  to  support  one  another;  because  otherwise,  as  one  single  Hue  might  easily 
be  pierced  through  and  broken,  it  would  not  be  able  to  rally,  and  consequently  the 
army  would  be  left  without  resource.  For  which  reason,  they  formed  the  first  line  of 
foot,  heavily  armed,  twelve  men  deep,t  v\djo,  on  the  first  onset,  made  use  of  the  half 
pike;  and  afterwards,  when  the  fronts  of  the  two  armies  came  close  together,  engaged 
the  enemy  hand  to  hand  with  their  swords,  or  scimitars. 

The  second  fine  consisted  of  such  men  as  were  lightly  armed,  whose  manner  of 
fighting  was  to  throw  their  javelins  over  the  heads  of  the  first.  These  javelins  were 
made  of  a  heavy  wood,  pomted  Avith  iron,  and  were  thrown  with  great  violence. 
The  design  of  them  was  to  put  the  enemy  into  disorder,  before  they  came  to  close 
figlit. 

The  third  line  consisted  of  archers,  whose  bows  being  bent  with  the  utmost  force, 
carried  their  arrows  over  the  heads  of  the  two  preceding  lines,  and  extremely 
annoyed  the  enemy.  These  archers  were  sometimes  mixed  with  slingers,  who  slung 
great  stones  with  a  terrible  force;  but,  in  aftertimes,  the  Rhodians,  instead  of  stones, 
made  use  of  leaden  bullets,  which  the  slings  carried  a  great  deal  farther. 

A  fourth  line  formed  of  men  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  first,  formed  the 
rear  of  the  main  body.  Tiiis  line  was  intended  for  the  support  of  the  others,  and 
to  keep  them  to  their  duty,  in  case  they  gave  way.  It  served  likewise  for  a  rear- 
guard, and  a  body  of  reserve  to  repulse  the  enemy,  if  they  should  happen  to  pene- 
trate so  far. 

They  had,  besides,  moving  towers,  carried  upon  huge  wagons,  drawn  by  sixteen 
oxen  each,  in  which  were  twenty  men,  whose  business  was  to  discharge  stones  and 
javelins.  These  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  army,  behind  the  body  of  re- 
serve, and  were  used  to  support  their  troops  when  they  were  driven  back  by  the 
enemy,  and  to  favour  their  rallying  when  in  dis9rder. 

They  made  great  use,  too,  of  their  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  as  we  have 
already  observed.  These  they  generally  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  some 
of  tiiem  at  certain  times  upon  the  flanks  of  the  army,  or  when  they  had  any  reason 
to  fear  their  being  surrounded. 

Thus  far,  and  not  much  farther,  did  the  ancients  carry  their  knowledge  in  the 
miUtary  art,  with  respect  to  their  battles  and  engagements.  But  we  do  not  find  that 
they  had  any  skill  in  choosing  advantageous  posts,  in  seasonably  possessin*^  them- 
selves of  a  favourable  spot,  or  bringing  the  war  into  a  close  country;  of  maicing  use 
of  defiles  and  narrow  passes,  either  to  molest  the  enemy  in  their  march,  or  to  cover 
themselves  from  their  attacks;  of  laying  artful  ambuscades;  of  protracting  a  cam- 

*  Herod- 1.  vii.  c.  40.    Slrab.  1.  xi.  p.  530.  1"  Before  Cyrus's  time  it  was  twenty-four  men. 
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paign  to  a  great  length  by  wise  delays;  of  not  suffering  a  superior  enemy  to  force 
them  to  a  decisive  action,  and  of  reducing  him  to  the  necessity  of  preying  upon 
himself  through  the  want  of  forage  and  provisions.  Neither  do  we  see  that  they 
had  much  regard  to  the  defending  of  their  right  and  left  rivers,  marshes,  or  moun- 
tains, and  by  that  means  to  make  the  front  of  a  smaller  army  equal  to  that  of  another 
much  more  numerous,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  enemy's  power  to  surround  or  flank 
them. 

Yet,  in  Cyrus's  first  campaign  against  the  Armenians,  and  afterwards  against  the 
Babylonians,  they  seemed  to  have  made  their  first  advances  and  essays  in  this  art; 
but  they  were  not  improved,  or  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection  in  those  days. 
Time,  reflection,  and  experience,  made  the  great  commanders  in  after  ages  acquaint- 
ed with  these  precautions  and  subtleties  of  war;  and  we  have  already  shown,  in  the 
wars  of  the  Carthaginians,  what  use  Hannibal,  Fabius,  Scipio,  and  other  generals  of 
both  nations,  made  of  them. 

VI.    THEIR    MANNER    OF   ATTACKING   AND    DEFENDING    STRONG   PLACES. 

The  ancients  both  devised  and  executed  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  nature 
of  the  arms  known  in  their  days,  as  also  from  the  force  and  variety  of  engines  then 
in  use,  either  for  attacking  or  defending  fortified  places. 

I.    THEIR    WAY    OF   ATTACKING   PLACES. 

The  first  method  of  attacking  a  place  was  by  blockade.  They  invested  the  town 
with  a  wall  built  quite  round  it,  and  in  which,  at  proper  distances,  were  made  redoubts 
and  magazines;  and  between  the  wall  and  the  town  they  dug  a  deep  trench,  which 
they  strongly  fenced  with  pallisadoes,  to  hinder  the  besieged  from  going  out,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  succours  or  provisions  from  being  brought  in.  In  "this  manner  they 
waited  till  famine  did  what  they  c6uld  not  effect  by  force  or  art.  From  hence  pro- 
ceeded the  length  of  the  sieges  related  by  the  ancients;  as  that  of  Troy,*  which 
lasted  ten  years;  that  of  Azoth  by  Psammeticus,  w^hich  lasted  twenty;  that  of  Nine- 
veh, where  we  find  Sardanapalus  defended  himself  for  the  space  of  seven.  And  Cy- 
rus might  have  lain  a  long  time  before  Babylon,  where  a  stock  of  provisions  for 
twenty  years  had  been  laid  in,  if  he  had  not  devised  a  different  method  of  taking  it. 

As  they  found  blockades  extremely  tedious  from  their  duration,  they  inventedthe 
method  of  scaling,  which  was  done  by  raising  a  great  number  of  ladders  against  the 
walls,  by  means  of  which  a  great  many  files  of  soldiers  might  climb  up  together,  and 
force  their  w^ay  in. 

To  render  this  method  of  scahng  impracticable,  or  at  least  ineffectual,  they  made 
the  walls  of  their  cities  extremely  high,  and  the  towers,  wherewith  they  were  flanked, 
still  considerably  higher,  that  the  ladders  of  the  besiegers  might  not  be  able  to  reach 
the  top  of  them.  This  obliged  them  to  find  out  some  other  way  of  getting  to  the 
top  of  the  ramparts;  and  this  was,  building  moveable  towers  of  wood,  still  higher 
than  the  walls,  and  by  approaching  them  with  these  wooden  towers.  On  the  top  of 
these  towers,  which  formed  a  kind  of  platform,  was  placed  a  competent  number  of 
soldiers,  who  with  darts  and  arrows,  and  the  assistance  of  their  balista3  and  catapultte, 
scoured  the  ramparts,  and  cleared  them  of  the  defenders;  and  then,  from  a  lower 
stage  of  the  tower,  they  let  down  a  kind  of  draw-bridge,  v/hich  rested  upon  the  wall, 
and  gave  the  soldiers  admittance. 

A  third  method,  which  extremely  shortened  the  length  of  their  sieges,  was  that  of 
the  battering-ram,  by  which  they  made  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  opened  themselves 
a  passage  into  the  places  besieged.  This  battering-ram  was  a  vast  thick  beam  of 
timber,  with  a  strong  head  of^  iron  or  brass  at  the  end  of  it,  which  was  pushed  with 
the  utmost  force  against  the  walls.  There  were  several  kinds  of  them;  but  I  shall 
give  a  more  ample  and  particular  account  of  these,  as  well  as  other  war-like  engines, 
in  another  place. 

They  had  still  a  fourth  method  of  attacking  places,  which  was,  that  of  sapping 
and  undermining;  and  this  was  done  two  different  ways,  that  is,  either  to  carry  a  sul> 
terranean  path  quite  under  the  walls,  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  so  open  them- 
selves a  passage  and  entrance  into  it;  or  else,  after  they  had  sai)jx2d  the  foundation 
of  the  wall,  and  put  supporters  under  it,  to  fill  the  space  with  all  sorts  of  combustible 
matter,  and  then  to  set  that  matter  on  fire,  in  order  to  burn  down  the  supporters, 
calcine  the  materials  of  the  wall,  and  throw  down  part  of  it. 

"Homer  makes  no  mention  of  the  battering-rani,  cr  any  warlike  engine. 
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2.    THEIR  MANNER  OF  DEFENDING  PLACES. 

With  respect  to  the  fortifying  and  defending  of  towns,  the  ancients  made  use  of 
all  the  fundamental  principles  and  essential  rules  now  practised  in  the  art  of  fortifica- 
tion. They  had  the  method  of  overflowing  the  country  round  ahout,  lo  hinder  the 
enemy's  approching  the  town;  they  made  their  ditches  deep,  and  of  a  steep  ascent, 
and  fenced  them  rcvund  with  pallisadoes,  to  make  the  enemy's  ascent  or  descent  the 
more  difficult;  they  made  their  ramparts  very  thick,  and  fenced  them  with  stone  or 
brick-work,  that  the  battering-ram  should  not  be  able  to  demolish  them;  and  very 
high,  that  the  scaling  of  them  should  be  equally  impracticable;  they  had  their  pro- 
jecting towers,  from  whence  our  modern  bastions  derive  their  origin,  for  their  flank- 
ing of  the  curtains;  they  ingeniously  invented  different  machines  for  shooting  arrows, 
throwing  darts  and  lances,  and  hurling  great  stones  with  vast  force  and  violence; 
they  had  parapets  and  battlements  in  the  walls  for  the  security  of  the  soldiers,  and 
covered  galleries,  which,  going  quite  round  the  walls,  served  as  subterraneous  pas- 
sages; they  had  intrenchments  behind  the  breaches  and  necks  of  the  tov/ers;  they 
made  their  sallies,  too,  in  order  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  besiegers,  and  to  set  their 
engines  on  fire;  as  also  counter-mines  to  defeat  the  mines  of  the  enemy;  and  lastly, 
they  built  citadels,  as  places  of  retreat  in  case  of  extremity,  to  serve  as  the  last  re- 
source to  a  garrison  upon  the  point  of  being  forced,  and  to  make  the  taking  of  the 
town  of  no  effect,  or  at  least  to  obtain  a  more  advantageous  capitulation.  All  these 
methods  of  defending  places  against  those  that  besieged  them,  were  known  in  the  art 
of  fortification,  as  it^was  practised  among  the  ancients;  and  they  are  the  very  same 
as  are  now  in  use  among  the  moderns,  allov^ring  for  such  alteration  as  the  difference 
of  arms  has  occasioned. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  this  detail,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  ancient  manner  of  defending  fortified  towns,  as  also  to  remove  a  prejudice 
which  prevails  among  many  of  the  moderns,  who  imagine,  that,  because  new  names 
are  now  given  to  the  same  things,  the  things  themselves  are  therefore  different  in  na- 
ture and  principle.  Since  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  cannon  indeed  have  been 
substituted  in  the  place  of  the  battering-ram,  and  musket-shot  instead  of  balistee,  ca- 
tapultap,  scorpions,  javelins,  slings,  and  arrows.  But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  any 
of  the  fundamental  rules  of  ibrtification  are  changed?  By  no  means.  The  ancients 
made  as  much  use  of  the  solidity  of  bodies, ,  and  the  mechanic  powers  of  motion,  as 
art  and  ingenuity  would  admit. 

VII.    THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PERSIAN  FORCES  AFTER  THE  TIME  OF  CYRUS. 

I  HAVE  already  observed,  more  than  once,  that  we  must  not  judge  of  the  merit  and 
courage  of  the  Persian  troops  at  all  times,  by  what  we  see  of  them  in  Cyrus's  reign. 
I  shalfccmclude  this  article  of  war  with  a  judicious  reflection  made  by  Monsieur  Bos- 
suet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  on  that  subject.  He  observes,  that  after  the  death  of  that 
prince,  the  Persians,  generally  speaking,  were  ignorant  of  the  great  advantages  which 
result  from  severity,  order,  and  discipline;  from  skill  in  drawing  up 'an  army,  order  in 
marching  and  encamping,  and  that  happiness  of  conduct  which  moves  those  great 
bodies  without  disorder  or  confusion.  Full  of  a  vain  ostentation  of  their  power  and 
greatness,  and  relying  more  upon  strength  than  prudence,  upon  the  number  rather 
than  the  choice  of  their  troops,  they  thought  they  had  done  all  that  was  necessary, 
when  they  had  drawn  together  immense  numbers  of  people,  who  fought  indeed  with 
resolution  but  without  order,  and  who  found  themselves  encumbered  with  the  vast 
multitudes  of  useless  persons  in  the  retinue  of  the  king  and  his  chief  officers.  For  to 
such  a  height  was  their  luxury  grown,  that  they  Avould  have  the  same  magnificence, 
and  enjoy  the  same  pleasures  and  delights,  in  the  army,  as  in  the  king's  court;  so  that 
in  their  wars,  the  kings  marched  accompanied  with  their  wives,  their  concubines,  and 
all  their  eunuchs.  Their  silver  and  gold  plate,  and  all  their  rich  furniture,  were  car- 
ried after  them  in  prodigious  quantities;  and  in  short,  all  the  equipage  and  utensils 
required  in  so  voluptuous  a  life.  An  army  composed  in  this  manner,  and  already 
clogged  with  the  excessive  number  of  troops,  had  the  additional  load  of  vast  multi- 
tudes of  such  as  did  not  fight.  In  this  confusion,  the  trooijs  could  not  act  in  concert; 
their  orders  never  reached  them  in  time;  and  in  action,  evciy  thing  v.-ent  on  at  ran- 
dom, as  it  were,  without  the  possibility  of  any  commander's  preventing  disorder. 
Add  to  this,  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  finishing  an  expedition  ciuickly,  and  of 
passing  into  an  enemy's  country  with  great  rapidity:  because  such  a  vast  body  of 
people,  greedy  not  only  for  the  necessaries  of  life;  but  of  such  things  also  as  were  re- 
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quisite  for  luxury  and  pleasure,  consumed  all  that  could  be  met  with  in  a  very  short 
time;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  comprehend  from  whence  they  could  procure  subsist- 
ence. 

With  all  this  vast  train,  however,  the  Persians  astonished  those  nations  that  were 
not  more  expert  in  military  affairs  than  themselves;  and  many  of  those  that  even  ex- 
celled them,  were  yet  overcome,  being  either  weakened  or  distressed  by  their  own 
divisions,  or  overpowered  by  the  enemy's  numbers.  By  this  means,  Egypt,  as  proud 
as  she  was  of  lier  antiquity,  her  wise  institutions,  and  the  conquests  of  her  Sesostris, 
became  subject  to  the  Persians.  Nor  was  it  dilficult  for  them  to  conquer  Lesser  Asia, 
and  such  Greek  colonies  as  the  luxury  of  Egypt  had  corrupted.  But  when  they  came 
to  engage  with  Greece  itself,  tfiey  found  Avhat  they  had  never  met  with  before,  regular 
and  well  disciplined  troops,  skilful  and  experienced  commanders,  soldiers  accustomed 
to  temperance,  whose  bodies  Avere  inured  to  toil  and  labour,  and  rendered  both  robust 
and  active  by  wrestling  and  other  exercises  practised  in  that  country.  The  Grecian 
armies,  indeed,  were  but  small;  but  they  were  like  those  strong,  vigorous  bodies,  that 
seem  to  be  all  nerves  and  sinews,  and  full  of  spirits  in  every  part;  at  the  same  time 
they  were  so  well  commanded,  and  so  prompt  in  obeying  the  orders  of  their  generals, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  soldiers  had  been  actuated  by  one  soul,  so  perfect  a  har- 
mony was  there  in  all  their  motions. 

ARTICLE  III. 

ARTS    AND    SCIENCES. 

I  DO  not  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  the  eastern  poetry,  of  wliich  we  know  lit- 
tle more  than  what  we  find  in  the  books  of  the  old  Testament.  Tfiese  precious 
fragments  are  sufficient  to  let  us  know  the  origin  of  poesy,  its  true  design,  the  use 
that  was  made  of  it  by  those  inspired  Avriters,  namely,  to  celebrate  the  perfection, 
and  smg  the  wonderful  works  of  God;  as  also  the  dignity  and  sublimity  of  style  Avhich 
ought  to  accompany  it,  adapted  to  the  majesty  of  the  subject  it  treats.  The  dis- 
courses of  Job's  friends,  who  lived  in  the  east,  as  he  himself  did,  and  were  distinguish- 
ed among  the  Gentiles  as  much  by  their  learning  as  their  birth,  may  likcAvise  give  us 
some  notion  of  eastein  eloquence  in  those  early  ages. 

What  the  Egyptian  priests  said  of  the  Greeks  in  general,  and  of  the  Athenians  in 
particular,  according  to  Plato,*  that  they  Avere  but  children  in  antiquity,  is  very  true 
with  respect  to  arts  and  sciences,  of  Avhich  they  have  falsely  ascribed  the  invention  to 
chimerical  persons,  long  posterior  to  the  deluge.  The  holy  Scrij^tures  inform  us, 
that  before  that  epoch,  God  had  discovered  to  mankind  the  art  of  tilling  and  cultivat- 
ing the  ground;  of  feeding  their  flocks  and  cattle,  when  their  habitation  Avas  in  tents; 
of  spinning  AA'ool  and  flax,  and  Aveaving  it  into  stuffs  and  linen;  of  forging  and  polish- 
ing iron  and  brass;  and  putting  them  to  numberless  uses,  that  are  necessary  and  con- 
venient for  life  and  society.f 

We  learn  from  the  same  Scriptures,  that,  very  soon  after  the  deluge,  Imman  indus- 
try had  made  several  discoveries  very  Avorthy  of  admiration;  as,  1.  The  art  of  spin- 
ning gold  thread,  and  of  interAA'eaving  it  Avith  stuffs.  2.  That  of  beating  gold,  and 
with  liglit  thin  leaATS  of  it,  to  gild  AAT)od  and  other  materials.  3.  The  secret  of  cast- 
ing metals,  as  brass,  silver,  or  gold,  and  of  making  all  sorts  of  figures  Avith  them  in 
imitation  of  nature;  of  representing  different  kinds  of  objects,  and  of  making  an  infir- 
nite  variety  of  vessels  of  those  metals,  for  use  and  ornament.  4.  The  art  of  painting, 
or  carving  upon  Avood,  stone,  or  marble:  and  5.  To  name  no  more,  that  of  dying 
their  silks  and  stulls,  or  g-iving  them  the  most  exquisite  and  beautiful  colours. 

As  it  AA'as  in  Asia  that  men  first  settled  atl;er  the  deluge,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
Asia  must  haA'e  been  the  nurse,  as  it  were  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  remembrance  of 
which  had  been  preserved  by  tradition,  and  which  Avcre  afterwards  revived  and  re- 
stored, by  means  of  men's  Avants  and  necessities,  Avhich  put  them  upon  all  methods  of 
industry  and  application. 

SECTION    I. ARCHITECTURE. 

The  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  shortly  aftci-,  of  those  famous  cities,  Baby- 
lon an.l  Isuieveh,  Avhich  have  been  looked  upon  as  piovugies;  the  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence of  royal  and  other  palaces,  divided  into  numerous  halls  and  apartments,  and 
domed  with  every  thing  tliat  cither  decency  or  couveniency  could  require;  the  regu- 

*  In  Tiroxo,  p.  22.  t  Gen.  vi. 
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larity  and  symmetry  of  the  pillars  and  vaulted  roofs,  raised  and  multiplied  one  upon 
another;  the  noble  orates  of  their  cities;  the  breadth  and  thickness  of  their  ramparts; 
the  height  and  strength  of  their  towers,  their  large  and  commodious  quays  on  the 
banks  of  their  great  rivers;  and  their  curious  bold  bridges  built  over  them;  all  these 
things,  I  say,  with  many  other  works  of  the  like  nature,  show  to  what  a  degree  of 
perfection  architecture  was  carried  in  those  ancient  times. 

Yet  I  cannot  say,  whether,  in  those  ages,  this  art  arose  to  that  degree  of  perfection 
which  it  afterwards  attained  in  Greece  and  Italy;  or  whether  those  vast  structures  in 
Asia  and  Egypt,  so  much  boasted  of  by  the  ancients  were  as  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  regularity,  as  they  were  for  their  magnitude  and  sj)aciousness.  \\  e 
hear  of  five  orders  in  architecture,  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Com- 
posite: but  we  never  hear  of  an  Asiatic  or  Egyptian  order,  which  gives  us  reason 
to  doubt  whether  symmetry,  measures,  and  proportion  of  pillars,  pilasters,  and  other 
ornaments  in  architecture,  were  exactly  observed  in  those  ancient  structures. 

SECTION    II. — MUSIC. 

It  is  no  wonder,  if  in  a  country  like  Asia,  addicted  to  voluptuous  and  luxurious 
hving,  masic,  which  is  in  a  manner  the  soul  of  such  enjoyments,  Avas  in  high  esteem, 
and  cultivated  with  great  application.  The  very  names  of  the  principal  styles  of 
ancient  music,  which  the  modern  has  still  preserved,  namely,  the  Doric,  Phrygian, 
Lydian,  Ionian,  and  ^olian,  sufficiently  indicate  the  place  where  it  had  its  origin,  or 
at  least,  where  it  was  improved  and  brought  to  perfection.  We  learn  from  holy' 
Scripture,  that  in  Laban's  time,  instrumental  music  was  much  in  use  in  the  country 
where  he  dwelt,  that  is,  in  Mesopotamia;  since,  among  the  other  reproaches  he  makes 
to  his  son-in-law,  Jacob,  he  complains,  that  by  his  precipitate  flighty  he  had  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  conduct  him  and  his  family,  "with  mirth  and  with  song,  with  tabret 
and  with  harp."*  Among  the  booty  that  Cyrus  had  ordered  to  be  set  apart  for  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  mention  is  made  of  two  famous  female  musicians,!  very  skilful  in 
their  profession,  who  accompanied  a  lady  of  Susa,  and  were  taken  prisoners  with 
her.| 

To  determine  what  degree  of  perfection,  music  was  carried  to  by  the  ancients,  is  a 
question  which  very  much  puzzles  the  learned.  It  is  the  more  difficult  to  be  decided, 
because,  to  determine  justly  upon  it,  it  seems  necessary  we  should  have  several  pieces 
of  music  composed  by  the  ancients,  Avith  their  notes,  that  we  might  examine  both 
with  our  eyes  and  our  ears.  But  unhappily,  it  is  not  with  music,  in  this  respect,  as 
with  ancient  sculpture  and  poetry,  of  which  we  have  so  many  noble  monunients 
remaining^  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  not  any  one  piece  of  their  comjiosilion 
in  the  other  science,  by  which  we  can  form  a  certain  judgment  of  it,  and  determme 
whether  the  music  of  the  ancients  was  as  perfect  as  ours. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  triple  symphony, 
that  is,  the  harmony  of  voices,  that  of  instruments,  and  that  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments in  concert. 

It  is  also  agreed,  that  they  excelled  in  what  relates  to  rhythmus.  What  is  meant 
by  rhythmus,  is  the  assemblage  or  union  of  various  times  in  music,  which  are  joined 
together  with  a  certain  order,  and  in  certain  proportions.  To  understand  this  defini- 
tion, it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  music  we  are  speaking  of,  was  alwavs  set  and  sung- 
to  the  words  of  certain  verses,  in  which  every  syllable  was  distinguished  into  long 
and  short;  that  the  short  syllable  was  pronounced  as  quick  a^^ain  as  the  long;  that 
therefore  the  former  was  reckoned  to  make  up  but  one  time,  while  the  latter  made  up 
two;  and  consequently  the  sound  which  answered  to  this  was  to  continue  tA\ice  as 
long  as  the  sound  which  answered  to  the  other;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  was  to 
consist  of  two  times  or  measures,  while  the  other  comprehended  but  one;  that  the 
verses  which  were  sung  consisted  of  a  certain  number  of  teet,  formed  by  the  differ- 
ent combinations  of  these  long  and  short  syllables;  and  that  the  rhythmus  of  the  song 
regularly  followed  the  marclfof  these  feet.  As  these  feet,  of  whatever  nature  or 
extent,  were  always  divided  into  two  equal  or  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  former  Avas 
called  «fT.i,  elevation  or  rising,  and  the  latter  ^-^o-.s,  depressing  or  falling;  so  the  rhyth-  ■ 
mus  of  the  song,  which  answered  to  every  one  of  these  feet,  was  divided  into  two 
parts  equally  or  unequallv,  by  what  we  now  call  a  heat,  and  rest  or  internnssion. 
The  scrupulous  regard  the  ancients  had  to  the  quantity  of  their  syUables  in  their 

*Gen.xxxi.27.  -^hUc-^iyii  i-^'^  rij  K«iT4..»j.  J  Crvop.l.  ir.  p.  13* 
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vcJcal  music;  maile  their  rhythimis  much  more  perfect  anul  regular  than  oursi  for  ot'ir'- 
poetry  js  not  lormcd  upon  tJM?  measure  of  long  and  short  syllables;  but,  iieveVthelessj;' 
.1  skilful  musician  aniong  us,  may  in  some  manner  express,  by  the  length  of  the  sounds,  ■ 
the  qu!mfitv  of  e\'ery  syllable.  This  account  of  the  rhythimis  of  the  ancients  1  have* i 
copied  JFom  one  of  the  dissertations  of  Monsieur  BuTettt?;  which  I  have  dont^  otit'of' 
regard  for  young  students,  to  whom  this  little  explanation -ma}'  be  of  great  use  for; 
the  undei-s'fcinding'ol'several  passages  in  ancient  authors.   I  now  return  to  my  siibjeet. 

The  prihcipal  point  in  dispute  aniong  the  learned,  concering  the  rmisic  of  the  »ri-' 
cients,  is,  to  kuow  whetlier  they  undo^rstood  nuisic  in  several  parts;  tlmti^  a  compo-' 
sition  consisting  of  several  parts,  aud  iu  which  all  those  different  parts  form  each  by-' 
itself  a  complete  piece,  aUd  at  the  same  time,  have  a  harmonious  conht;xioni,:aS'it'is  ■ 
in  our  counterpoint  or  concert,  v/liether  simple  or  compounded^  '    ic'  ;  '     "; 

If  the  reader  be  curious  to  know  more  Goncerning  this  matter,  and  whjiteVer  else  ' 
relates  to  tlie  music  of  the'  ancients,  I  refer  him  to  the  learned  diisseptatiwls' of  the' 
ahove-m  Mitioiied  M.  Burette,  ins-rted  i\a  tlie.3d,  4th,  and  5th  volumes  of  the  memoirs 
of  tlie  Royal  Academy  c^t's  Bellas  Le^/z-es^.w^iiclj  show  the  protbund,erud^^ 
exquisite  taste  of  that  writer.  ~  '  '  ''.  '      '    '''''  '■■''■'''  ^  '•'  ;•  ■',  '■  ''^'-  ^"  ''  "' ^ 

■  '':"■-.   :ii^^■:.^hq   sd«  'h-  ■<':^iu'^^CrTlON  HI.?— PHYSIC-r;:;,-,;-,;    U\'Yrn   lijjvr   J.-rt.f:vij^,')  (:f!t} 

We  likewise  discover,  in  those  early  time«,  the  orig;in  of  pbfsic,  tire  l5egi(mihgsofj- 
whieli,  as  of  all  other  arts  and  sciences,  were  very  rude  and  imperfect.-  He  fodoi  us,' ^ 
and  after  him  Strabo,  observe,  tliat  it  was  a  general  custom,  among  the  Babylotliattsj'J 
to  expose  their  sick  p^^rsons  to  tlie  view  of  passengers^,  in  order  to  leartt^rom  theiii'-"'- 
wfiether  they  had  been  alflicted  with  the  like  disteiiiper,  aiid  by  what 'remekiies  tliey'^ 
liad  been  cured.*  From  hence  several  people  have  pretended,  that' phyi^ic  is ■iiothirt^' 
e'.se  than  a  conjectural  and  ex-ierimenta!  science,  entirely  resulting  flx!)!:^  observations'* 
mule  upon  the  nature  of  diflerent  diseases,  and  upon  suo'h  thingv^  as  are  cdttducive  Oi^ '» 
j^rejudicial  to  health.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  experience  will  gO'a  gteat- Waj^;  'bu*-'' 
tiiat  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  lamous  Hippocrates  madeg'reattise  of  itin  his  prSd-'^l 
lice;  but  he  did  not  entirely  rely  upon  it.  The  custom  was,  in  those  days,  for  all  per-'^ 
sons  that  had  been  sick,  and  were  cured,  tO  put  up  a  tablet  dedicated  to  jEsbiilkpius, 
wherein  tliey  gave  an  account  of  the  remedies  that  had  restored  tlieni; to  he^lth;fi; 
That  celebrated  physician  caused  all  these  inscriptions  and ^ntemori&tej'to  be  icojl>iied'' 
out,  which  were  of  great  advantage  to  him.  ,-;;r.(l'..in;   j.'i   v/J  i'j.  orti.co  .';:<•  id;  lo 

Physic  was,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan^wa^,  in  great  use  ahdes't^m.t.  'i^s6ii^'' 
lapius,  who  flourished  at  tliat  time,  is  l()oke<l  upon  as  the  inventor  of  that  art,  sInd.hEid'" 
even  then  brought  it  to  great  perlection  by  his  profound  knowledge  in  botany,  by  hii^  ' 
great  skill  in  medicinal  preparations  and  chirurgical  operations;  for  in  tliOseday^' 
these  several  branches  w^re  not  separated  from  one  another,  but  were;  all  ineluded- 
under  the  denomination  of  Physic.  .  ,  ,        i;       ,  • 

The  two  sons  of  iE^cilapius,  P{)dalinus  and  Mkdiaon,  who  comtnanded'a  certdiri ' 
number  of  troops  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  were  both  most  excellent  physicians  and  brave- 
officers,  and  rendered  as  muclr  service  to  the  Grecian  ai-my  by  their  skill  in  tlieir  nre- 
d  cd,  as  they  did  by  thir  courage  and  condTict  in  their  military  capacity.§  Nor  did!>' 
Adflies  hims^'lf,  or  even  Al^xanler  the  Great,  in  ai^'- times,  think  the  knowledge  hC 
this  science  improper  for  a  general,  or  beneath  his-  dignity.f1  On  the  cotitrarf,  he  ' 
learned  it  hims-if  of  Chiron,  the  centaur,  and  after  Wa  ids  instru'Cted  his  friend  Patro-i ' 
clus  in  it,  who  di.-l  not  disdain  to  exercise  the  art,  in  healing  the  woimd  of  Eurypi^hif/.'.'- 
This  wound  he  hcnled  bv  the  application  of  a  certain  root,  which  immediately  as-'''- 
8  laged  tlie  piin,  and  stopped  the  bleeding.  Botany,  or  that  part  of  physic  whidh  treats'  * 
of  herbs  and  plant",  was  very  much  known,  and  alnK^st  the  Only  branch  of  the  sciehcf^  ^ 
nsed  in  tho.se  early  times.  Virgil,  sp(\aking  of  a  celebrated  physician,  who  was  iri^  * 
structed  in  this  art  by  Apollo  himself,  seems  to  confiiie  that  profession  to'the  kiiow--'^ 
ledge  of  simples:  Hcirc poleHtniea' herharum,  vsumfjue  medeiuH  mrduit.^  It  ivas  hd^-' 
tore  itself  that  offered  those  innocfiit  and  Siilutary  remedie's',  and  seehied  to  irtVlte'' 
mankind  to  make  use  ()f  diem.  'Their  gardens,' fjeUlsi  and  woodsysupijlied  iTferrf  ' 
with  an  infinite  plenty  and,  variety.**  As  yet  no  u.^e  wasrnade  of 'minerals,  treaclesi'^ 
and  oilier  compcjsitiorts,  since  disccivered  by  closer  'and  niore  in(inisitive  ^esearcl/ei^'' 
into  nature.ft    '  -'.-.w/iM/.   '.'.>.:  -,,..,1  ;,v.    jciv;    ,j.i  ,v;, ;,;;,,  id    .■-   ^l:i,,(i."^  >i'ii;'T 

'-'J»ii  iO  vtiuifipp 'iifj  oT  Lftd  kUviifjiui  uili  i/iiz.-n  Rwolnqtiioe  t-iiT 

♦  Hero*!  1.  i  c.  107.    Strab.  1.  1«.  p.  746. 
t  Piin,  U'Njiw.'e  1. ;  Sti-nb.  I.  viii.  p.  374..  ;  -  )  J  Diod.  l..y»B.;54,T. - 

5  Horn.  11  !ul.  I.  X.  V.  821—847.  jl  pjut.  in  Alex.  p.  fi^R.  ,    ,    \  Mn.  1.  Aii.  r.  396. 

•*  J'iiii.  \x.i.  c.  1.  tt  Plinl.  xxiv.  c.  7.      ' 


,  r, -tliny  says,  tlwit  physic,  brought  hy  JEsculapius  uato  great  reputation  aI)out  the 
time  of  tlie  Trojan  war,  was  stxin  aftrr  nc^i^lected  and  lost,  and  lay  in  a  manner  buried 

.  in, darkness  till  the  time  of  the  Pcloi)onn{'sian  war,  when  it.  was  revived  by  Hippo- 
crates, and  restored  to  its  ancient  honour  and  .credit.*  This  may  be  true  with  re- 
sju^ct  to  Greece;  but  in  Persia  we  find  it  always  cultivated,  and  constantly  lujd  in 
great  reputation.  The  great  Cyrus,  as  is  observed  by  Xenophon,  never  failed 
to  take  a  cerUiin  number  of  excellent  ])hysicians  alono;  vvith  him.  in  the  army,  re- 
warding them  very  libei'ally,  and  trealing  them  willi  paiticiil:ir  regard.f  He  lar- 
ther  re,marks,  tliat  in  this!,  Cyrus  only  followed  a  custom  that  had  been  ancienlly 
established  an^W,g  their  generaU;  i?.nd.  that  t)ie  younger  Cyrus,  acted  in  the  sajiie 

.,manuer4     ',,it.    ..li      ;.       ,  m.;'|  .-V.    ['■■>■.  .  .     > 

It.fnust  nevertheless  be  acknowledged,  that  it  was  Hippocrates  who  carried  this  §ci- 
enctj  to  its  highest,  perfection:  and  though  it  is  certain,  that  several  imj)roveraent3 
and  newiiliscoveries  have  been  made  hi  that  art  since  histimp,yet  he  is  looked  upon, 
by  the  abk'st  i)!iysicians5  as  the  tlrst  and  cliie.f  paaster  of.  the  taculty,  azid  as  the  per- 
son Avhose  Writmgs  ougl||,  .t0i|3^,  the  ;ehief*  study  of  thos^  who  would  distinguiish  tiitm- 
selves  in  that  profession,.  ,  ,,       ;     ■     ■     ;  ,  ,  ■.  '.  .    ,      •  .    ■       ,         i  ) 

Men  thus  qualified^  who,  .besu^es  their  having  studied  the  most  celebrsited  .physi- 
cians, as  well  ancient  as  modern,  besides  the  knowledge  they  hav§,  acquired  of  the 
virtues  of  simples,  the  principles  of  natural  philosopliy,  and  the  constitution  and  con- 
texture of  human  bodies,  have  had  a  long  practice  and  experience,  and  to  that  have 
added  their  own  serious  reflections;  such  men  as  these,  in  a  well-ordered  state,  de- 
serve to  be  highly  rewarded  and  distinguished,  as  the  Holy  Spii  it  itst^tf  signifies  to  us 
in  the  sacred  writings:  "  TJie  skill  of  the  physician  shall  lift  up  his  head;  and  iii  the 
sight  of  great  men  he  shall  be  the  admiration:"§  since  all  their  labours,  lucubratior.^, 
and  watchings,  are  devoted  to  the  people's  healtli,  which  of  ail  human  blessings  i^  the 
dearest  and  most  valuable.  And  3^et  this  blessing  is  what  mankind  are  the  least  care- 
ful to  preserve.  They  do  not  only  destroj^  it  by  riot  and  excess,  but,  through  a  blind 
creduliiyv  tljey  foolishly  intrust  with  pei-spns  of  no  skill  or  e:xperience,  who  impose 
upon  them  by  their  imprudence  and  presumption,  or  seduce-  them  by  their  flattering 
assumjUCftS' o>l' infallible; reGOV^ry.||    •    .  .  -  r    .  ,     ;*  .M/ti' 

'    '^'M  '•■■   ''"-['^    '''"''■''■''';'''■■  SECTloiy  IV.--—As4'RbNpMy.r^''''  '.'\ 

A3.miiicK?V  th'eVGreciJjns  desi  <p, be .e/steemesj^  the;, a.nthors  and  inventors  of  all^ 
arts  a i|d  sciences,'  they  couhl  never  absolutely  (leny  the  Babylonians  the  honour  of 
having  lojid  the  foundati<>ns  of, astronomy.  (The  advanttigiMMis  situation  of  Babyloti, 
which  was  built  upon  a  \vide  extended  iflat  country,  where  no  mountains  bounded  the 
prosjxict;;  the  constant  clearness  f\nd,  serenity  olVthe  air.  in  th;Tt  country,  so  favouja- 
ble  to  the  free  contemplation  of  .the  heavens;  perhaps  also  the  extraordinary  heig!)t 
of  the  tower  of  B^bel,  whicii  seemedto  be  intended  f^r  an  observatory;  all  these  cir-^ 
cumstancesv/ere  strong  motives  to  engage  tins  people  in  a  more  nice  observation  of 
the  variovis  niptions  o^f  the  heaivenly  bodies  and  the  regular  course  of  the  stars. IT 
The  abbe  Renaud()t,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  tlie  Sphere,  observes,  that  the  plain 
which  in  Scripture  is  called  Shinar,  and  in  which  Babylon  st^opd,  ivS  the  same  that  is 
called  by  the  Arabians  Sinjar,^  where  the  caliph  Almanion,  t.he  seventh  of  the  Hab- 
bassides!,  in  whose  reign  t\\c  scienoe,S; began  to  flourish  among  the  Arabians,  caused 
the  astronomical  oKservations  to  be  made,  which  t(>r  several  aires  directed  all  the 
astronomers  of  JGurope;  and  that  thet^ultan  Gelaleddin  Mclikschah,  the  third  of 
the  Seljukides,  ,cansed  a  course  :of  the  like  observations  to  be  made,  near  three 
hundred  years  afterwards,  iij  the  same  jjjace:.  from  whence  ii  apioears,  that  tliis 
place  was  aUVays  "reckoned  pne,  o.f  the,  most  'suitable  in  the  wcy:ld  liir  astronomical 
observations.**  :  .  ,  i  ;  ^   .:'■...  .  •    •  ■ 

The  ancient  B.ibylon|a^^s  could.  n(f)tihave  carried  theirs  to  any  great  perfection,  for 
want  of  the  help  of  telescopes,  which  are  of  modern  invention,  and  have  greatly  con- 
tributed of  late  yciu's,  to  render  our  astronomical  inciuiries  more  perfect  and  exact. 
Whatever  ^^liey^werp,  they  h;iyie;^iot  come  <h)wn  to  us.  Epigi-nes,  a  great  and^  credi- 
ble authpr,,  according  to  Pliny,  ^peak$  :ol"  observatiofis  made  lor  the  space  of  sevea 

*Lib.  XJtix,  ^j()^    ,    ,       ,       t  C. yi-np.  I.  i.  p.  29    et  1.  viii.  p.  212.       .  J  De  J^xped.'Cyi.  t.ii.  p.3r. 

'  '  §  Fwli.'8  -\x.\>i|i;5. 

iti i  )1^^)?"?, ^s,^'  ut  cmj^nue  jp.terji?tps! . q|i  ;nd(»  polieat,  iiKp.trofon^iu  iHico  viue  nostra;  Htcisque fieri. — Ad ^b bianda 
est  speraiidi  prose  cinqSie  dulce4<VTr^^!i?'I.,:^:%ijc«^.l.,,.     ...:,•  ■•  i.  ■       ■   ■  r 

H  A  j>i;iiieip.o  Ass^n<:}>j-uptt-r  jVlunitliNn   maijiiitndineiiHiue  refjitnium  qiias  iicoltbnnt,  cum.  cuelum  ex  omni 
paite  patens  tt  a'pVi-iunvniW^erpn.tjiv.  .ti'3j«  ctiqtv"^  njotusqijft  <jttjIJarMi»  phseivayei»nt.— Cic.  lib.  i.  de  Divin.  n.  2._ 
^*  ilemon^ if  ;h«  Acad,  iny  des  Uflles  Letiiis,  Vol.  I.  I'Bit.  ii.  p.  3. 
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1  undred  and  twenty  years,  and  imprinted  upon  squares  of  brick:  which  if  it  be  true, 
ma^i  reacli  back  to  a  very  early  antiquity.*  Those  of  which  Calisthenes,  a  philoso- 
pher in  Alexander's  court,  makes  mention,  and  of  which  he  gave  Aristotle  an  account, 
include  100.3  years,  and  consequently  must  commence  very  near  the  deluge,  and  the 
time  ot'Niinrod's  building  the  city  t)f  Babylon.f 

We  are  certainly  under  great  obligations,  for  which  our  acknowledgments  are  due, 
to  the  labours  and  curious  inquiries  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  discovery 
or  improvement  of  so  useful  a  science;  a  science  not  only  of  great  service  to  agricul- 
ture ami  na\igation,  by  the  knowledge  it  gives  us  of  the  regular  course  of  the  stars, 
and  ot'the  wonderful,  constant,  and  uniform  proportion  of  days,  months,  seasons,  and 
years,  but  even  to  religion  itself;  with  which,  as  Plato  shows,  the  study  of  that  sci- 
ence has  a  very  close  and  necessary  connexion;  as  it  direcdy  tends  to  inspire  us  with 
great  reverence  for  the  Deity,  who,  with  an  infinite  wisdom,  presides  over  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe,  and  is  present  and  attentive  to  all  our  actions.^  But,  at  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  sufficiently  deplore  the  misfortune  of  those  very  philosophers,  - 
who,  by  their  successful  application  and  astronomical  inquiries,  came  very  near  the 
Creator,  and  were  yet  so  unhappy  as  not  to  find  him,  because  they  did  not  serve  and 
adore  him  as  they  ouglit  to  do,  nor  govern  their  actions  by  the  rules  and  directions  of 
that  divine  model.§ 

SECTION    V. — JUDICAL    ASTROLOGY. 

As  to  the  Babylonians  and  other  eastern  philosophers,  the  study  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  so  tar  from  leading  them,  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  to  the  knowledge  of 
Him  wlio  is  both  their  creator  and  governor,  that  for  the  most  part  it  carried  them 
into  impious  practices,  and  the  extravagances  of  judicial  astrology.  So  we  term  that 
deceitlul  and  presumptuous  science,  which  pretends  to  judge  of  things  to  come  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  and  to  foretell  events  by  the  situation  of  the  planets,  and 
by  tlieir  ditierent  aspects.  A  science  justly  looked  upon  as  a  madness  and  folly  by 
ail  the  most  sensible  writers  among  the  pagans  themselves.  O  deliratiorVem  incredi- 
hileni!  cries  Cicero,  in  refuting  the  extravagant  opinions  of  those  astrologers,  frequently 
called  Chaldeans,  from  the  country  that  first  produced  them;  who,  hi  consequence  of 
the  observations  made,  as  they  affirmed,  by  their  predecessors  upon  all  past  events 
lor  the  space  only  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  years,  pretend  to  know  as- 
suredly, by  the  aspect  and  combination  of  the  stars  and  planets,  at  the  instant  of  a 
child's  birth,  what  would  be  his  genius,  temper,  manners,  the  constitution  of  his  body, 
his  actions,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  events,  wilh  the  duration  of  his  life.  He  details  a 
thousand  absurdities  of  this  opinion,  which  are  sufficient  to  expose  it  to  ridicule  and 
contempt;  and  asks,  why  of  all  that  vast  number  of  children  that  are  born  in  the  same 
moment,  and  without  doubt,  exactly  under  the  aspect  of  the  same  stars,  there  are  not 
two  of  tliem  whose  lives  and  fortunes  resemble  each  other?  He  puts  this  farther 
question,  whether  that  great  number  of  men  that  perished  at  the  battle  of  Cannse, 
and  died  of  one  and  die  same  death,  were  all  born  under  the  same  constellations?|| 

It  is  hardly  credible,  that  so  absurd  an  art,  founded  entirely  upon  fraud  and  impos- 
ture, fraudvleniissirna,  artium,  as  Pliny  calls  it,  should  ever  acquire  so  much  credit' as 
this  has  done,  tliroughout  the  whole  world  and  in  all  ages.  What  has  supported  and 
brought  it  into  such  repute,  continues  that  author,  is  the  natural  curiosity  men  have 
to  i)enetiateiiito  liiturity,  and  to  know  beforehand  the  things  tliat  are  to  befall  them: 
JVullo  non  avido  fuiura  de  se  sciendi;  attended  with  a  superstitious  credulity,  which 
is  agreeably  flattered  wilh  the  grateful  and  magnificent  promises  of  which  those  for- 
tiin  -tellers  are  never  sparing.  Ita  blandissimis  desideratissiniisque  promissis  addidit 
vires  retigionis,  ad  (jiias  maxime,  etianinuiJi  caligai  /nimanum  genus.^ 

^!t)(lern  wriiers,  and  arnongothers,  two  of  our  greatest  philosophers,  Gassendi,  and 
Rohault,  liave  inveighed  against  the  folly  of  that  pretended  science,  with  the  same 
eU'Atjy,  and  have  demonstrated  it  to  be  equally  void  of  principle  and  experience.** 

As  lor  its  principles.  The  lieavens,  according  to  the  system  of  the  astrologers,  are 
divided  i'lto  twelve  equal  parts;  which  parts  are  taken,  not  according  to  the  poles  of 
the  w(jrld,  but  according  to  those  of  the  zodiac:  these  twelve  parts  or  proportions  of 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  vii.  c.  56.  t  Porphyr.  apud.  Simplic.  in  1.  ii.de  ccelo. 

t  Tn  RpiiKim.  p.  989— 9<j2. 
^  Maprna  industri  i,  mapna  <iolertia:  $ed  il>i  Creatoreni  scriitati  sunt  positum  non  longe  a  se,  et  non  invenerunt 
- — quia  f|iijeivi(  neplcxer.int.— An^ust.  de  Verb.  K\ang.  MatUi.  Serm.  Ixviii.  c.  1- 

(I  Lib.  ii.  <K  Div   «.  87  99.  %  Plin.  Protsni.  1.  xxx. 

**  Gasiendi  Pbyitsect.  ii.  1. 6.    Ruhault'n  Phyi.  partii.  cb.  27. 
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heaven,  have  each  of  them  its  attribute,  as  riclies,  knowledire,  parentage,  Sec.  The 
most  important  and  decisive  portion  is  that  which  is  next  under  the  horizon,  and 
which  is  called  the  ascendant,  because  it  is  ready  to  ascend  and  appear  above  the 
horizon  when  a  man  comes  into  the  world.  The  planets  are  divided  into  the  propi- 
tious, the  maliornant,  and  the  mixed:  the  aspects  of  these  planets,  which  are  only  cer- 
tain distances  from  one  another,  are  likewise  either  happy  or  unhappy.  I  say  nothing- 
of  several  other  hypotheses,  which  are  all  equally  arbitrary;  and  1  ask,  whether  any 
man  of  common  sense  can  believe  them  upon  the  bare  words  of  these  impostors,  with 
out  any  proofs,  or  even  without  the  least  shadow  of  prohability?  The  critical  moment, 
and  that  on  which  all  their  predictions  depend,  is  that  of  the  birth.  And  why  not  as 
well  the  moment  of  conception?  Why  have- the  stars  no  influence  during  the  nine 
months  of  pregnancy?  Or  is  it  possible,  considering  the  incredihle  rapidity  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  always  to  be  sure  of  hitting  the  precise  determinate  moment,  with- 
out the  least  variation,  more  or  less,  which  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  all?  A  thousand 
other  objections  of  the  same  kind  might  be  made,  which  are  altogether  unanswerable. 

As  for  experience,  they  have  still  less  reason  to  flatter  themselves  on  that  side. 
Whatever  they  have  of  that,  must  consist  in  observations  founded  upon  events  that 
have  always  come  to  pass  in  the  same  manner,  whenever  the  planets  were  found  in 
the  same  situation.  Now,  it  is  unanimously  agreed  by  astronomers,  that  several 
thousand  years  must  pass  before  any  such  situation  of  the  stars  as  they  would  imagine, 
can  twice  happen;  and  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  state  in  which  the  heavens  will  be 
to-morrow,  has  never  yet  been  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  The  reader  may  con- 
sult the  two  philosophers  above  mentioned,  particularly  Gassendi,  who  has  more  co- 
piously treated  this  subject.  But  such,  and  no  better,  are  the  foundations  upon  which 
the  whole  structure  of  judicial  astrology  is  built. 

But  what  is  astonishing,  and  argues  an  absolute  want  of  all  reason,  is,  that  certain 
pretended  wits,  who  obstinately  harden  themselves  against  the  most  convicting  proofs 
of  religion,  and  who  refuse  to  believe  even  the  clearest  and  most  certain  prophecies 
upon  the  word  of  God,  do  sometimes  give  entire  credit  to  the  vain  predictions  of  those 
astrologers  and  impostors. 

St.  Austin,  in  several  passages  of  his  writings,  informs  us,  that  this  stupid  and  sa- 
crilegious credulity  is  a  just  chastisement  from  God,  who  frequently  punishes  the  vol- 
untary blindness  of  men,  by  inflicting  a  still  greater  blindness;  and  who  sufiers  evil 
spirits,  that  they  may  keep  their  servants  still  more  in  their  nets,  sometimes  to  foretell 
things  which  do  really  come  to  pass^  and  of  which  the  expectation  very  often  serves 
only  to  torment  them.* 

God,  who  alone  foresees  future  contingencies  and  events,  because  he  alone  is  the 
sovereign  disposer  and  director  of  them,  does  often  in  Scripture  revile  the  ignorance 
of  the  Babylonian  astrologers,  so  much  boasted  of,  calling  them  forgers  of  lies  and 
falsehood:  he  moreover  defies  all  the  false  gods  to  foretell  any  thing  whatever;  con- 
sents, if  they  do,  that  they  should  be  worshipped  as  gods.  Then  addressing  himself 
to  the  city  of  Babylon,  he  particularly  declares  all  the  circumstances  of  the  miseries 
with  which  she  shall  be  overwhelmed,  above  two  hundred  years  after  that  prediction; 
and  that  none  of  her  prognosticators,  who  had  flattered  her  with  the  assurances  of  a 
perpetual  grandeur  they  pretended  to  have  read  in  the  stars,  should  be  able  to  avert 
the  judgment,  or  even  to  foresee  the  time  oC'ihi  accomplishment.t  Indeed,  how  should 
they?  since  at  the  very  time  of  its  execution,  when  Belshazzar,  the  last  king  of  Baby- 
lon, saw  a  hand  come  out  of  the  wall,  and  write  unknown  characters  thereon,  the 
Magi,  Chaldeans,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  pretended  sages  of  the  country,  were  not  able 
so  much  as  to  read  the  writing.^  Here,  then,  we  see  astrology  and  magic  convicted 
of  ignorance  and  impotence,  in  the  very  place  where  they  were  most  in  practice,  and 
on  an  occasion  when  it  was  certainly  tlieir  interest  to  display  their  science  and  whole 
power. 

*  His  omnibus  consideratis,  non  immerito  creditur,  cum  astrolop^i  mirabiliter  multa  vera  respondent,  occulto 
instinctu  fieri  spirituum  i.oii  bonoi-um,  quoru  in  cura  est  has  falsas  et  iioxias  opiniones  de  astralibus  falis  iiiserere 
huiiiaitismentibusatquetirmare,  nun  horoscojii  notati  et  inspeciialiqua  arte,  quae  nullaest.  — De.  Civ.  Dei.  I.  v.  e.7. 

t  "  Therefore  shall  evil  come  upon  thee,  thou  slialt  not  know  from  whei.ceit  riseth:  and  mischief  shall  fall  upon 
thee,  thou  shah  not  be  able  to  put  it  off:  and  desolation  shall  come  upon  tliee  suddenly,  which  thou  shalt  not 
know.  Staud  now  with  thine  enchantments,  and  with  the  multitude  of  tliy  sorceries,  wiierein  thou  hast  labouied 
from  thy  youth:  if  so  be,  tliou  shalt  be  able  to  profit,  if  so  be,  thou  mayest  prevail.  Thou  art  weared  in  the  mul- 
titude of  thy  counsels:  let  now  the  astrologers,  the  star-tazers,  the  prognosticators.  stand  up,  and  save  thee  frojn 
these  things  that  shall  come  upon  thee.  Behold,  they  shall  be  as  stubble:  the  fiie  shall  burn  them:  they  shall  not 
deliver  tliemselves  from  the  power  of  the  flame."— Isa.  xlvii.  11— 1-1.  t  Dan.  v.  2. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

RELIGION. 

The  most  authentic  and  general  idolatry  in  tlie  world,  is  that  wherein  the  sun  and 
moon  were  the  ohjects  of  divine  worship.  This  idolatry  was  founded  upon  a  mis- 
taken ttratitude;  which,  instead  of  ascending  up  to  the  Deity,  stopped  short  at  the 
veil,  which  both  covered  and  discovered  him.  With  the  least  reflection  or  penetra- 
tion, they  might  have  discerned  the  Sovereign  who  conmiandcd,  h-om  the  minister 
who  did  but  obey.* 

In  all  ages,  mankind  have  been  sensibly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  an  inter- 
course between  God  and  man:  and  adoration  supposes  God  to  be  both  attentive  to 
man's  desires,  and  capable  of  lulfiUing  them.  But  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
moon  is  an  obstacle  to  this  intercourse.  Therefore,  foolish  men  endeavoured  to  reme- 
dy this  inconv^enience,  by  laying  their  hands  upon  their  mouths,  and  then  lifting  them 
up  in  order  to  testily  that  tliey  would  be  glad  to  unite  themselves  to  those  false  gods, 
but  that  they  could  not.f  This  was  that  impious  custom  so  prevalent  throughoui 
all  the  East,  from  which  Job  esteemed  himself  happy  to  have  been  preserved:  "If  I 
beheld  the  sun  when  it  shiiied,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  my  heart  hath 
been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand."| 

The  Persians  adored  the  sun,  and  particularly  the  rising  sun,  with  the  most  pro- 
found veneration,  to  whom  they  dedicated  a  magnificent  chariot,  with  horses  of  tlie 
greatest  beauty  and  value,  as  Ave  lia  ve  seen  in  Cyrus's  stately  cavalcade.§  (This  same 
ceremony  was  practised  by  the  Babylonians;  of  whom  some  impious  kings  of  Judah 
borrowed  it,  and  brought  it  into  Palestine.)  Sometimes  they  Hkewise  sacrificed  ox- 
en to  this  god,  who  was  very  much  known  among  them  by  the  name  of  Mitbra.|| 

By  a  natural  consequence  of  the  worship  they  paid  to  the  sun,  they  likewise  paid  a 
particular  veneration  to  fire,  always  invoked  it  first  in  tbe  SRcrifices,iT  carried  it  with 
great  respect  before  the  king  in  all  his  marches  ;  inti'usted  the  keeping  of  t!;eir  sacred 
tire,  which  came  down  from  heaven,  as  they  pretended,  to  none  but  the  Magi;  and 
would  have  looked  upon  it  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  if  it  had  been  suffered  to 
go  out.**  History  informs  us,  that  the  emperor  HeracUus,  when  he  was  at  war  wi(h 
the  Persians,  demolished  several  of  their  temples,  and  particularly  the  cha})el  in 
which  the  sacred  fire  had  been  preserved  till  that  time,  which  occasioned  great 
mourning  and  lamentation  throughout  the  whole  country.jt  The  Persians  likewise 
honoured  water,  the  earth,  and  the  winds,  as  so  many  deities.:}::^ 

The  cruel  ceremony  of  causing  children  to  pass  through  the  fire,  was  undoubtedly 
a  consequence  of  the  worship  paid  to  tlsat  element;  lor  this  fire-worship  was  com- 
mon to  the  Babylonians  and  Persians.  The  Scripture  positively  says  of  the  people 
of  Mesopotamia,  who  were  sent  as  a  colony  into  ttie  country  of  the  Samaritans,  thai 
"they  caused  their  children  to  pass  through  the  fire."  It  is  well  known  liow  common 
this  barbarous  custom  became,  in  many  provinces  of  Asia. 

Besides  these,  the  Persians  liad  two  gods  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature,  namely, 
Oromasdes  and  Arimanius.§§  The  f()rmer  they  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  all  the 
blessings  and  good  things  that  happened  to  them;  and  the  latter  as  the  author  of  all  the 
evils  wherewith  they  were  aftlicted.  I  shall  give  a  large  account  of  these  deities 
liereafter. 

The  Persians  erected  neither  statues  nor  temples,  nor  altars  to  their  gods,  but  of^ 
fered  their  sacrifices  in  the  open  air,  and  generally  on  the  tops  of  hills,  or  on  high 
])laces.||||  It  was  in  the  open  field  that  Cyrus  acquitted  himself  of  that  religious  duty, 
when  he  made  the  pompous  and  solemn  procession  already  spo!<en  of.'iT'^  It  is  su[)pos- 
ed  to  have  been  through  the  advice  and  instigation  of  the  Magi,  that  Xerxes,  the 
Persian  king,  burnt  all  the  Grecian  terai)les,  esteeming  it  injurious  to  the  majesty  of 
God,  to  shut  him  up  within  walls,  to  whom  all  things  are  open,  and  to  whom  the 
w^hole  world  should  be  reckoned  as  a  house  or  a  temple. *t 

Cicero  Diinks,  that  in  this  the  Greeks  and  Romms  acted  more  wisely  than  the 


minister. 

From  tJienre  comes  the 


*  Amoni;;  the  Hibrews.thc  ordinary  name  for  the  snn  sipi  ifies  a  it 
+  SnpersTitiosns  vui?-ns  maimm  i^ri  :ulmoveii«,  osciiliim  labiis  pvtssit.— Minuc.  p.  2. 
Vi'ord  a fJorni-e;  that  is  to  say.  c/^/ o.f  manuin  attmovere. 

t   Tht  icxt  isa  liiiul  of  oath.  Jol),  xxxi.  26,  27.  5  ^^C'-  '•»•<'•  l-'^l- 

I;  2  Kins^,  xxiii.  H.     .Stiab.  I.  xv.  p.  732.  ^  Ihid.  **  Xcn.  Cyrop.  1.  viii. p.  215.     Am.  Mar.  I.xxiii. 

tt  Zjhsli:  Aiiiial.  Vol.  II.  tt  Her.  1.  i.e.  131.  ^$  Plut.  m  lii>.  ile  Jsid.et  Osiiid.  p.  309. 

nil  Hero'i.  l.i.  c.  1.31.  ^H  Cvrop.  I.  viii.  p.  233. 

•+AuPti)r!biis  Ma ^13  Xerxes  innamm;isset('m]»!a  Orn  cite  did tnr.t] nod  pam  tiI)u^illclllde^^ptd«os,  r^iiibiis  omnia 
dcbettfiit  e»se  patentia  ac  libera,  quuiumc^ue  hie  mundus  oninis  tempiuin  essel  et  donius.— Cic.  fib.  li.  Ue  Legj^ 
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Peryians,  in  that  tliey  erected  tem])les  witliin  their  cities,  and  tlierehy  supposed  their 
go.ls  to  reside  amonir  them,  which  was  a  i)roper  way  to  inspire  the  people  with  senti- 
nients  of  rehgion  and  piety.*  Varro  was  not  of  the  same  opinion:  St.  Austin  has 
preserved  that  passage  of  his  Avorks.t  After  having  observed  that  tlie  Romans  liad 
worshipped  their  gods  witiiout  statues  or  images  for  aljove  a  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  he  adds,  that,  if  they  had  still  preserved  that  ancient  custom,  their  religion 
would  have  been  the  more  pure  and  free  from  corruption;  Quod  si  ad/iuc  maiisisset, 
castius  dii  observarentur;  and  to  confirm  his  sentiment,  he  cites  the  example  of  the 
Jewish  nation. 

The  laws  of  Persia  suffered  no  man  to  confine  the  motive  of  his  sacrifices  to  any 
private  or  domestic  interest.  Tiiis  was  a  fine  way  of  attaching  all  particular  persons 
to  the  public  good,  by  teaching  them  that  they  ought  never  to  sacrifice  l()r  themselves 
onlv,  but  for  the  king  and  the  whole  state,  wherein  every  man  was  comprehended 
Avith  the  rest  of  his  tellow-citizens. 

Th':'  Magi  were  the  guardians  of  all  the  ceremonies  relating  to  their  worshi]);  and 
it  was  to  them  the  people  had  recourse,  in  order,  to  be  instructed  therein,  and  to  know 
on  what  days,  to  what  gods,  and  after  what  manner,  they  were  to  ofter  their  sacri- 
fices. As  these  Magi  were  all  of  one  tribe,  and  as  none  but  the  son  of  a  priest  could 
])retend  to  the  honour  of  the  priesthood,  they  kept  all  their  learning  and  knowledge, 
whether  in  religious  or  political  concerns,  to  themselves  and  their  families;  nor  was 
it  lawful  for  them  to  instruct  any  strangers  in  tliese  matters,  without  the  king's  per- 
mission. It  was  granted  in  favour  of  Themistoclcs,  and  was,  according  to  Plutarch, 
a  ])articular  effect  of  the  prince's  great  consideration  for  that  distinguished  person.^ 

This  knowledge  and  skill  in  religious  matters,  which  made  Plato  define  magic,  or 
the  learning  of  the  Magi,  the  art  of  worshipping  the  gods  in  a  becoming  manner, 
ji5v  i7ie*-i!xv,  gave  the  Magi  great  authority,  both  whh  the  prince  and  the  people, 
who  could  offer  no  sacrifice  without  their  presence  and  ministration. 

And  before  a  prince  in  Persia  could  come  to  the  crown,  he  Avas  obliged  to  receive 
instruction  for  a  certain  time  from  some  of  the  Magi,  and  to  learn  of  them  both  the 
art  of  reigning,  and  that  of  worshipping  the  gods  after  a  proper  manner.§  Nor  did 
he  determine  any  important  affair  of  state,  when  he  was  upon  the  throne,  without 
first  taking  their  advice  and  opinion;  for  which  reason  Pliny  says,  that  even  in  his 
time  they  were  looked  upon,  in  all  tlie  eastern  countries,  as  the  masters  and  directors 
of  princes,  and  of  those  who  styled  themselves  the  khig  of  kings.|| 

They  were  the  sages,  the  philosophers,  and  men  of  learning  in  Persia,  as  tlie  Gym- 
nosophists  and  Brachmans  were  among  the  Indians,  and  the  Druids  among  the  Gauls. 
Their  great  reputation  invited  people  from  the  most  distant  countries  to  be  instructed 
by  them  in  philosophy  and  religion;  and  we  are  assured  it  was  from  them  that  Pytha- 
goras borroAved  the  principles  of  that  learning,  by  which  he  acqui'-ed  so  much  vener- 
ation and  respect  among  the  Greeks,  excepting  only  his  doctrine  of  transmigration, 
w^hich  he  learned  of  the  Egyptians,  and  by  which  he  corrupted  and  debased  the  an- 
cient doctrine  of  the  Magi  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Zoroaster  was  ihe  original  autiior  and  founder  of  this 
sect;  but  author-;  are  considerably  divided  in  their  opinions  alx)ut  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  What  Pliny  says  upon  this  head,  may  reasonahly  serve  to  reconcile  that  varie- 
ty of  opinions,  as  is  very  judiciously  observed  by  Dr.  Prideaux.'^  We  read  in  that 
author,  that  there  were  two  persons  named  Zoroaster,  between  whose  lives  there  miglit 
be  the  distance  of  600  yenrs.  The  first  of  them  was  the  thunder  of  the  Magian  sect 
about  the  year  of  the  world  ^2900,  and  the  latter,  who  certainly  flourished  between  the 
beginning  of  Cyrus's  reign  in  the  East,  and  the  end  of  Darius's,  son  of  H3'-taspes, 
was  the  restorer  and  reformer  of  it. 

Throughout  all  the  eastern  countries,  idolatry  was  divided  into  two  principal  sects; 
that  of  the  Sabeans,  who  adored  images;  and  that  of  the  Magi,  Avho  worshipped  fire. 
The  f)rmer  of  the^e  sects  had  its  rise  among  tlie  Chaldeans,  who,  tVom  their  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  and  their  particular  application  to  the  study  of  the  several  planets, 
which  they  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  so  many  intelligences,  who  were  to  tiioseorbs 

•  ^^elills  Gi-Tci  atqiie  nostri,  qui,  iitau'^erent  i)ietatein  in  deos.eastU-ra  illos  iubts,quas  ncsiiicolere  voliieruiit. 
Adfert  eiiini  ]i;ee  opinio  religioneni  utiieiii  civiUitibus.— Cic.  lib.  ji.  deLegib. 

t  Lib.  iv.  de  Civ.  Dt-i.  n.  31.  t  In  Tbem.  p.  126. 

§  Xec  quisqtiam  rex  Pursaruiu  potest  esse, qui  non  ante  Magnum  disiiplinam  seientiainqiie  pcrcejerit. 
Cic.  de  Divjn.  1.  i.n.  01. 

II  Iiitautiim  fastigii  r.dolevit  (auftmiias  Magonnn)  ut  boJicque  etiani  in  magna  parte  gentium  piaevakat,  et 
in  oriente  rcgum  r  ^jibus  impciet.— Tliii.  1.  .\xx.  c.  1.  %  Hist.  Nat.  1.  x.\i.  c,  1 . 
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what  the  soul  of  man  is  to  his  body,  were  indneed  to  represent  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Apollo,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Diana,  or  the  Moon,  by  so  many  images  or  statues,  in 
wiiicli  t'ley  imi-^in^d  t!io5e  pretended  intelligences,  or  deities,  were  as  really  present 
a^  in  the  planets  themselves.  In  time,  the  number  of  their  gods  increased;  this  imao-e- 
worship,  from  Chaldea,  spread  itself  throughout  all  the  East;  from  thence  passed'^to 
Egypt;  and  at  length  came  among  the  Greeks,  who  propagated  it  through  all  the 
western  nations. 

To  this  sect  of  the  Sabeans,  that  of  the  Magi,  which  also  took  its  rise  in  the  same 
eastern  countries,  was  diametrically  opposite.  The  Magi  utterly  abhorred  images, 
and  worshipped  God  only  under  the  form  of  fire;  looking  upon  that,  on  account  of  its 
purity,  brightness,  activity,  subtlety,  fecundity,  and  incorruptibility,  as  the  mose  per- 
fect symbol  or  representation  of  the  Deity. '  They  began  first  in  Persia,  and  there 
and  in  India  were  the  only  places  where  this  sect  was  propagated,  where  they  remain 
even  to  this  day.  The  chief  doctrine  was,  that  there  were  two  principals;  one  the 
cause  of  all  good,  and  the  other  the  cause  of  all  evil.  The  former  is  represented  by 
lifjht,  and  the  other  by  darkness,  as  their  truest  symbols.  The  good  god  they  named 
Yazdan  and  Ormuzd,  and  the  evil  god,  Ahraman.  The  former  is  bylhe  Greeks  call- 
ed Oromasdes,  and  the  latter  Arimanius.  And  therefore,  when  Xerxes  prayed  that 
his  enemies  might  always  resolve  to  banish  their  best  and  bravest  citizens  as  the 
Athenians  had  Themistocles,  he  addressed  his  prayer  to  Arimanius,  the  evil  god  of 
the  Persians,  and  not  to  Oromasdes  their  good  god.* 

Concerning  these  two  gods,  they  had  this  difference  of  opinion,  that  whereas  some 
held  both  of  them  to  have  been  from  all  eternity,  others  contended  that  the  good  god 
only  was  eternal,  and  the  other  was  created.  But  they  both  agreed  in  this,  that 
there  will  be  a  continual  oi)position  between  these  two,  till  the  end  of  the  world: 
that  then  the  good  god  shall  overcome  'the  evil  god,  and  that  from  thenceforward 
each  of  them  shall  have  a  world  to  himself;  that  is,  the  good  god,  his  world  with  all 
the  good;  and  the  evil  god,  his  world  with  the  wicked. 

The  second  Zoroaster,  Avho  lived  in  the  time  of  Darius,  undertook  to  reform  some 
articles  in  the  religion  of  the  Magian  sect,  which  for  several  ages  had  been  the  pre- 
dominant religion  of  the  Medes  and  Persians;  but,  since  the  death  of  Smerdis  and 
his  chief  confederates,  and  the  massacre  of  their  adherents  and  followers,  was 
fallen  into  great  contempt.  It  is  thought  this  reformer  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Ecbatana. 

The  chief  reformation  he  made  in  the  Magian  religion,  was  in  the  first  principle  of 
it.  For  whereas  before,  they  had  held  as  a  fundamental  principle  the  being  of  the 
two  supreme  first  causes;  the  first,  light,  which  was  the  author  of  all  good,  and  the 
other,  darkness,  the  author  of  all  evil:  and  that  of  the  mixture  of  these  two,  as  they 
were  in  a  continual  struggle  with  each  other,  all  things  were  made;  he  introduced  a 
principal,  superior  to  them  both,  one  supreme  God,  who  created  both  light  and  dark- 
ness; and  who,  out  of  these  two  principles,  made  all  other  things  according  to  his 
own  will  and  pleasure. 

But,  to  avoid  making  God  the  author  of  evil,  his  doctrine  was,  that  there  was  one 
Supreme  Being,  independent  and  self-existing  from  all  eternity:  that  under  him  there 
were  two  angels;  one  the  angel  of  light,  who  is  the  author  of  all  good;  and  the  other 
the  angel  of  darkness,  who  is  the  author  of  all  evil;  that  these  two,  out  of  the  mixture 
of  light  and  darkness,  made  all  things  thatexist;  that  they  are  in  a  perpetual  struggle 
with  each  other;  that  where  the  angel  of  light  prevails,  there  good  reigns;  and  that 
where  the  angel  of  darkness  prevails,  there  evil  takes  place;  that  thisstruggle  shall 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world;  that  then  there  shall  be  a  general  resurrection  and  a 
day  of  judgment,  wherein  all  shall  receive  a  just  retribution liccording  to  their  works. 
After  which  the  ano-el  of  darkness  and  his  disciples  shall  go  into  a  world  of  their  own, 
where  they  siiull  suffer  in  everlasting  darkness,  the  punishment  of  their  evil  deeds;  and 
theangt'l  of  light  and  his  disciples  shall  also  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they 
shall  receive,  in  everlasting  light,  the  reward  due  to  their  good  deeds;  that  after  this, 
they  shall  remain  separated  for  ever,  and  light  and  darkness  te  no  more  mixed  to- 
irether  to  all  eternity.  All  this  the  remainder  of  that  sect,  which  is  now  in  Persia,  and 
India,  do,  without  any  variation,  after  so  many  ages,  still  hold  even  to  this  day. 

It  is  needless  to  inf(:)rm  the  reader,  that  almost  all  these  tenets,   though  altered  in 
many  circumstances,  do  in  general  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Scriptures; 

*  Plut.  in  Theiniit.  p.  126. 
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with  which  it  plainly  appears  the  two  Zoroaslers  were  well  acquainted,  it  being  easy 
for  both  of  them  to  have  had  an  intercourse  or  personal  acquaintance  with  the  peo- 
ple of  God;  the  first  of  them  in  Syria,  where  the  Israelites  had  been  long  settled;  the 
latter  at  Babylon,  to  which  place  the  same  people  were  carried  captive,  and  where 
Zoroaster  might  confer  with  Daniel  Mmself,  who  was  in  very  great  power  and  credit 
in  the  Persian  court. 

Another  reformation  made  by  Zoroaster  in  the  ancient  Magian  religion,  was,  that 
he  caused  temples  to  be  built,  wherein  their  sacred  fires  were  carefully  and  constantly 
preserved;  and  especially  that  which  he  pretended  himself  to  hav^e  brought  down 
from  heaven.  Over  this  the  priest  kept  a  perpetual  watch  night  and  day,  to  prevent 
its  being  extinguished. 

Whatever  relates  to  the  sect  or  religion  of  the  Magians,  the  reader  w411  find  very 
largely  and  learnedly  treated  in  dean  Prideaux's  Connexions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  &c.  from  whence  I  have  taken  this  short  extract. 

THEIR  MARRIAGES,  AND  MANNER  OF  BURYING  THE  DEAD. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  religion  of  the  eastern  nations,  which  is  an  article  I 
thought  myself  obliged  to  enlarge  upon,  because  I  look  upon  it  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  history,  I  shall  be  forced  to  treat  of  their  other  customs  with  the  greater  brevity: 
among  which  their  marriages  and  burials  are  too  material  to  be  omitted. 

There  is  nothing  more  horrible,  or  that  gives  us  a  greater  idea  of  the  profound 
darkness  into  which  idolatry  had  plunged  mankind,  than  the  public  prostitution  of 
w^omen  at  Babylon,  which  was  not  only  authorized  by  law,  but  even  commanded  by  the 
religion  of  their  country,  upon  a  certain  festival  of  the  year,  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  goddess  Venus,  under  the  name  of  Mylitta,  whose  temple,  by  means  of  this  infa- 
mous ceremony,  became  a  brothel,  or  place  of  debauchery.*  This  wicked  custom 
was  still  existing  when  the  Israelites  were  carried  captive  to  that  criminal  city;  for 
which  reason  the  prophet  Jeremiah  thought  fit  to  caution  and  admonish  them  against 
so  abominable  a  scandaLf 

Nor  had  the  Persians  any  better  notion  of  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  the  matri- 
monial institution,  than  the  Babylonians.  I  do  not  mean  only  with  regard  to  that 
incredible  multitude  of  wives  and  concubines,  w^th  which  their  kings  filled  their 
seraglios,  and  of  whom  thy  were  as  jealous  as  if^they  had  but  one  wife,  keeping  them 
shut  up  in  separate  apartments,  under  a  strict  guard  of  eunuchs,  without  suffering 
them  to  have  any  communication  with  one  another,  much  less  with  persons  without 
doors. t  It  strikes  one  with  horror  to  read  how  far  they  neglected  the  most  common 
laws  of  nature.  Even  incest  with  a  sister  was  allowed  among  them  by  their  laws, 
or  at  least  authorized  by  their  Magi,  those  pretended  sages  of  Persia,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  history  of  Cambyses.§  Nor  did  even  a  father  respect  his  own  daughter,  or  a 
mother  the  son  of  her  own  body.  We  read  in  Plutarch,  that  Parysatis,  the  mother 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who  strove  in  all  things  to  please  the  king  her  son,  perceiving 
that  he  had  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  one  of  his  own  daughters,  called  Atossa, 
was  so  far  from  opposing  his  unlawful  desire,  that  she  herself  advised  him  to  marry 
her,  and  make  her  his  ^vife,  and  laughed  at  the  maxims  and  laws  of  the  Grecians, 
which  declared  such  marriage  to  be  unlawful.  "For"  says  she  to  him,  carrying  her 
flattery  to  a  monstrous  excess,  "are  not  you  yourself  set  by  God  over  the  Persians, 
as  the  only  law  and  rule  of  what  is  becoming  or  unbecoming,  virtuous  or  vicious?"jJ 

This  detestable  custom  continued  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  hav- 
ing become  master  of  Persia  by  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Darius,  made  an  express 
law  to  suppress  it.  These  enormities  may  serve  to  teach  us  from  what  an  abyss  the 
gospel  has  delivered  us;  and  how  weak  a  barrier  human  wisdom  is  of  itself  agianst 
the  most  extravagant  and  abominable  crimes. 

I  shall  finish  this  article  by  saying  a  word  or  two  upon  their  manner  of  burying  the 
dead.  It  was  not  the  custom  of  the  ^eastern  nations,  and  especially  of  the  Persians, 
to  erect  funeral  piles  for  the  dead,  and  to  consume  their  bodies  in  the  flames.11  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  Cyrus,**  w^lien  lie  was  at  the  point  of  death,  took  care  to  charge 
liis  children  to  inter  his  body,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  earth;  that  is  the  expression  he 

*  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  199.  t  Banich.  vi.  42,  43.  %  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  135. 

§  Philo.  lib.  de  Special.  Leg.  p.  778,    Diog.Laert.  in  Prooem.  p.  6. 

il  In  Artax.  p.  1023.  ^  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  19. 

*•  Ac  mihi  quidera  anti  quissinmm  sepulturiB  genus  id  fuisse  videtur,  quo  apad  Xenophontem  Cyrus  utitur. 

Hodditur  enim  terr®  corpusjCt  ita  locatum  ac  situra  quasi  operimento  matris  obducitur,— Cic.  lib.  ii.  d,  Leg.  n.  56. 
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makes  use  of;  by  K'hich  he  seems  to  declare,  that  he  looked  upon  the  earth  as  the 
original  parent  from  whence  he  sprung,  and  to  which  he  ought  to  return.*  And 
when  Camhyses  had  otlered  a  thousand  indignities  to  the  dead  body  of  Amasis,  king 
of  Egypt,  he  thought  he  crowned  all,  by  causing  it  to  be  burnt,  which  was  equally 
contrary  to  the  Eg\q^tian  and  Persian  manner  of  treating  the  dead.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  latter  to  wrap  up  their  dead  in  wax,t  in  order  to  keep  them  the  longer 
from  corruption.^ 

I  thought  proper  to  give  a  full  account,  in  this  place,  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Persians,  because  the  history  of  that  people  will  take  up  a  great  part  of  this  work, 
and  because  I  shall  say  no  more  on  that  subject  in  the  sequel.  The  treatise  of  Bar- 
nabas Brisson,§  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  upon  the  government  of  the 
Persians,  has  been  of  great  use  to  me.  Such  collections  as  these,  when  they  are  made 
by  able  hands,  save  a  writer  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  furnish  him  with  matter  of 
erudition,  that  costs  him  little,  and  yet  often  does  him  great  honour. 

ARTICLE  V. 

THE    CAUSE  OF    THE    DECLENSION  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE,  AND    OF    THE    CHANGE  THAT 

HAPPENED    IN    THEIR    MANNERS. 

When  we  compare  the  Persians,  as  they  were  before  Cyrus,  and  during  his  reign, 
with  what  they  were  afterwards  in  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  w^e  can  hardly  believe 
they  were  the  same  people;  and  we  see  a  sensible  illustration  of  this  truth,  that  the 
declension  of  manners,  in  any  state,  is  always  attended  with  that  of  empire  and 
dominion. 

Among  many  other  causes  that  brought  about  the  declension  of  the  Persian  empire, 
the  four  following  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  principal:  their  excessive  magnificence 
and  luxury;  the  abject  subjection  and  slavery  of  the  people;  the  bad  education  of  their 
princes,  which  was  the  source  of  all  their  irregularities;  and  their  want  of  faith  in  the 
execution  of  their  treaties,  oaths,  and  engagements. 

SECTION    I. LUXURY   AND    MAGNIFICENCE. 

What  caused  the  Persian  troops,  in  Cyrus's  time,  to  be  looked  upon  as  invincible, 
was  the  temperate  and  liard  life  to  which  they  were  accustomed  from  their  infancy, 
having  nothing  but  water  for  their  ordinary  drink,  bread  and  roots  for  their  ordinary 
food,  the  ground,  or  something  as  hard,  to  lie  upon;  inuring  themselves  to  the  most 
painful  exercises  and  labours,  and  esteeming  the  greatest  dangers  as  nothing. 

The  temperature  of  the  country  where  they  were  born,  which  was  rough,  moun- 
tainous, and  woody,  might  somewhat  contribute  to  their  hardiness;  for  which  reason 
Cyrus  would  never  consent  to  the  project  of  transplanting  them  into  a  more  mild  and 
agreeable  climate.||  The  excellent  manner  of  educating  the  ancient  Persians,  of  which 
we  have  already  given  a  sufficient  account,  and  which  was  not  left  to  the  humours 
and  fancies  of  parents,  but  was  subject  to  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  regulated  upon  principles  of  the  public  good:  this  excellent  education  pre- 
pared them  for  observing,  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  a  most  exact  and  severe  dis- 
cipline, Add  to  this  the  influence  of  the  prince's  example,  who  made  it  his  ambition 
to  surpass  all  his  subjects  in  regularity,  was  the  most  abstemious  and  sober  in  his 
manner  of  life,  the  plainest  in  his  dress,  the  most  inured  and  accustomed  to  hardships 
and  fatigues,  as  well  as  the  bravest  and  most  intrepid  in  the  time  of  action.  What 
might  not  be  expected  from  soldiers  so  formed  and  so  trained  up?  By  them,  there- 
fore, we  find  Cyrus  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  word. 

Afrer  all  his  victories,  he  continued  to  exhort  his  army  and  people  not  to  degener- 
ate from  their  ancient  virtue,  that  they  might  not  eclipse  the  glory  they  had  acquired, 
but  carefully  preserve  that  simplicity,  sobriety,  temperance,  and,  love  of  labour,  which 
were  the  means  by  which  they  had  obtained  it.  But  I  do  not  know,  whether  Cyrus 
himself  did  not,  at  that  very  time,  sow  the  first  seeds  of  that  luxury,  which  soon 
overspread  and  corrupted  the  whole  nation.  In  that  august  ceremony,  which  we 
have  already  described  at  large,  and  on  which  he  first  showed  himself  in  public  to  his 
new-conquered  subjects;  he  thought  proper,  in  order  to  heighten  the  splendour  of  his 

*  Cyrnj).  1.  viii.  p.  233. 

+  CondiuTit  i'Ej^ptii  moitiios,  ft  cos  tloitii  servant:  Ptrs:e  jam  cera  circum  litos  comliunt, ut  quam  maxirae 

permaneant  diuturna  corporia.— Cic.  Tuscul,  (^ufest.  lib.  i.  n.  108.  X  Herod.  I.  iii.  c.  16. 

(}  Jiainab.  Brissonim  de  Rtigio  Persurum  Principatu,  &c.    Argentorati,  an.  1710. 
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•regal  dignity,  to  make  a  pompous  display  of  all  the  magnificence  and  show  ttiat 
could  be  contrived  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Amono;  other  thing-s,  he  changed 
}iis  own  apparel,  as  also  that  of  his  olRct-rs,  giving  them  all  garments  made  afier  tiie 
fashion  of  the  Medes,  richly  shining  with  gold  and  purple,  instead  of  tlieir  Persian 
clothes,  wiiich  were  very  plain  and  simple. 

This  prince  seemed  to  forget  how  much  the  contagious  example  of  a  court,  increases 
the  natural  inclination  all  men  have  to  value  and  esteem  what  pleases  the  eye,  and 
makes  a  fine  show,  how  glad  they  arc  to  distinguish  themselves  above  others  by  a 
false  merit,  easily  attained  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  wealth  and  vanity  a  ma.n 
lias  above  his  neighbours;  he  forgot  how  capable  all  this  together  was  of  corrupting 
the  purity  of  ancient  manners,  and  of  introducing  by  degrees,  a  general,  predomin- 
ant taste  for  extravagance  and  luxury. 

This  luxury  and  extravagance  rose  in  time  to  such  an  excess,  as  was  little  better 
than  downright  madness.  The  prince  carried  all  his  wives  along  with  him  to  the 
wars:  and  what  an  equipage  such  a  troop  must  be  attended  with  is  easy  to  judge.  All 
liis  generals  and  officers  followed  his  example,  each  in  proportion  to  his  rank  and  abil- 
ity. Their  pretext  for  so  doing  was,  that  the  sight  of  what  they  held  most  dear  and 
precious  in  the  world,  would  encourage  them  to  fight  with  greater  resolution;  but  the 
true  reason  was  the  love  of  pleasure,  by  Avhich  they  were  overcome  and  enslaved,  be- 
fore they  came  to  engage  Vvdth  the  enemy.* 

Another  instance  of  their  folly  was,  that  they  carried  their  luxury  and  extravagance 
in  the  army,  with  respect  to  their  tents,  chariots,  and  tables,  to  a  greater  excess,  if  pos- 
sible, than  they  did  in  their  cities.  The  most  exquisite  meats,  the  rarest  birds,  and 
the  most  costly  dainties,  must  needs  be  found  for  the  prince,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
Avorld  he  was  encamped.  They  had  their  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  without  number;t 
instruments  of  luxury,  says  a  certain  historian,  not  of  victory,  proper  to  allure  and 
enrich  an  enemy,  but  not  to  repel  or  defeat  him.t 

I  do  not  see  what  reason  Cyrus  could  have  for  changing  his  conduct  in  the  last  se- 
ven years  of  his  life.  It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  the  station  of  kings  requires  a 
suitable  grandeur  and  magnificence,  which  may,  on  certain  occasions,  be  carried  even 
to  a  degree  of  pomp  and  splendour.  But  princes,  possessed  of  a  real  and  solid  merit, 
have  a  thousand  ways  of  making  up  what  they  may  seem  to  lose  by  retrenching  some 
part  of  their  outward  state  and  magnificence.  Cyrus  himself  had  found,  by  expe- 
rience, that  a  king  is  more  sure  of  gaining  respect  from  his  people  by  the  wisdom  of 
his  conduct,  than  by  the  greatness  of  his  expenses;  and  that  afiection  and  confidence 
produce  a  closer  attachment  to  his  person,  than  a  vain  admiration  of  unnecessary 
pomp  and  grandeur.  Be  this  as  it  will,  Cyrus's  last  example  became  very  conta- 
gious. A  taste  for  vanity  and  expense  first  prevailed  at  court,  then  spread  itself  into 
the  cities  and  provinces,  and  in  a  little  time  infected  the  whole  nation,  and  was  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  ruin  of  that  empire,  which  he  himself  had  founded. 

What  is  here  said  of  the  fatal  effects  of  luxury,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire. The  most  judicious  historians,  the  most  learned  philosophers,  and  the  pro- 
fbundest  politicians,  all  lay  it  down  as  a  certain,  indisputable  maxim,  that  wherever 
luxury  prevails,  it  never  fails  to  destroy  the  most  flourishing  states  and  kingdoms;  and 
the  experience  of  all  ages,  and  all  nations,  does  but  too  clearly  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  this  maxim. 

What  is  this  subtle,  secret,  poison,  then,  that  thus  lurks  under  the  pomp  of  luxury 
and  the  charms  of  pleasure,  and  is  capable  of  enervating,  at  the  same  time,  both  the 
whole  strength  oi"  the  body,  and  the  vigour  of  the  mind?  It  is  not  very  difficult  to 
comprehend  why  it  has  this  terrible  effect.  When  men  are  accustomed  to  a  solt  and 
voluptuous  life,  can  they  be  very  fit  for  undergoing  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  war? 
Are  they  qualified  for  suffering  the  rigour  of  the  seasons;  for  enduring  hunger  and 
thirst;  for  passing  whole  nights  without  sleep  upon  occasion;  for  going  through  con- 
tinual exercise  and  action;  for  facing  danger  and  despising  death?  The  natural 
eifect  of  voluptuousness  and  delicacy,  which  are  the  inseparable  companions  of  luxury, 
is  to  render  men  subject  to  a  multilude  of  false  wants  and  necessities,  to  make  their 
happiness  depend  upon  a  thousand  trifling  conveniences,  and  superfluities,  which  they 
can  no  longer  be  without,  and  to  give  them  an  unreasonable  fondness  for  life,  on  ac- 
count of  a  thousand  secret  ties  and  eno-ao-ements  that  endear  it  to  them,  and  which, 

*  Xenoph.  Cyvoj).  K  iv.  p.  91—99.  t  Senec.  1.  iii.  ile  Ira,  c.  20. 

t  Non  belli  sed  Juxuriaeapparatum — Aciera  Persarum  aure  purpuraque  fulgentem  intueii  jubebat  Alexander, 
pi-3edaro,non  armagestantem, — Q.  Curt. 
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by  stifling  in  them  the  great  motives  of  glory,  of  zeal  for  their  prince,  and  love  for 
their  country,  render  them  fearful  and  cowardly,  and  deter  them  fi-om  exposing  them- 
selves to  daligers,  which  may  in  a  moment  deprive  them  of  all  those  things  wherein 
they  place  their  telicity. 

SECTION    II. THE    ABJECT    SUBMISSION    AND    SLAVERY    OF    THE    PERSIANS. 

AYe  are  told  by  Plato,  that  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  declension  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  And,  indeed,  what  contributes  most  to  the  preservation  of  states,  and 
renders  their  arms  victorious,  is  not  the  number,  but  the  vigour  and  courage  of  their 
armies;  and,  as  it  was  finely  said  by  one  of  tlie  ancients,  "from  the  day  a  man  loseth 
his  liberty,  he  loseth  one  half  of  his  ancient  virtue."*  He  is  no  longer  concerned  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  state,  to  which  he  looks  upon  himself  as  an  alien;  and  having 
lost  the  principal  motives  of  his  attachment  to  it,  he  becomes  indifferent  about  the 
success  of  public  affairs,  about  the  glory  or  welfare  of  his  country,  in  which  his  cir- 
cumstances allow  him  to  claim  no  share,  and  by  which  his  own  private  condition  is 
not  altered  nor  improved.  It  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  reign  of  Cyrus  was  a  reign 
of  liberty.  That  prince  never  acted  in  an  arbitrary  manner;  he  did  not  think  that 
despotic'power  was  worthy  of  a  king;  or  that  there  was  any  great  glory  in  ruling  an 
empire  of  slaves.  His  tent  was  always  open,  and  free  access  allowed  to  every  one 
that  desired  to  speak  to  him.  He  did  not  live  retired,  but  was  visible,  accessible,  and 
affable  to  all;  heard  their  complaints,  and  with  his  own  eyes  observed  and  rewarded 
merit;  invited  to  his  table,  not  only  his  general  officers,  and  prime  ministers,  but  even 
subalterns,  and  sometimes  whole  companies  of  soldiers.  The  simplicity  and  frugality 
of  his  table  made  him  capable  of  giving  such  entertainments  frequently.f  His  aim 
therein  was  to  animate  liis  officers  and  soldiers,  to  inspire  them  with  courage  and 
resolution,  to  attach  them  to  liis  person  rather  than  to  his  dignity,  and  make  them 
warmly  espouse  his  glory,  and  still  more  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  state.  This 
is  what  may  be  truly  called  tfie  art  of  reigning  and  commanding. 

In  reading  Xenophon,  with  Avhat  pleasure  do  we  observe,  not  only  those  fine  turns 
of  wit,  that  justness  and  ingenuity  in  their  answers  and  repartees,  that  delicacy  in 
jesting  and  raillery,  but  at  the  same  time  tliat  amiable  cheerfulness  and  gayety,  which 
enlivened  their  entertainments,  from  which  all  vanity  and  luxury  were  banished,  and 
in  which  the  principal  seasoning  was  a  decent  and  becoming  freedom,  that  prevent- 
ed all  constraint,  and  a  kind  of  familiarity  which  was  so  far  from  lessening  their  re- 
spect for  the  prince,  diat  it  gave  such  life  and  spirit  to  it,  as  nothing  but  real  affection 
and  tenderness  could  produce.  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  by  such  conduct  as  this,  a 
prince  doubles  and  trebles  his  army  at  a  small  expense.  Thirty  thousand  men  of  tliis 
sort  are  preferable  to  millions  of  such  slaves  as  the  Persians  became  afterwards.  In 
time  of  action,  on  a  decisive  day  of  battle,  this  truth  is  most  evident;  and  the  prince 
is  more  sensible  of  it  than  any  body  else.  At  the  battle  of  Tliymbria,  when  Cyrus's 
horse  fell  under  him,  Xenophon  takes  notice  how  much  it  concerns  a  commander  to 
be  loved  by  his  soldiers.  The  danger  of  the  king's  person  became  the  danger  of  the 
army;  and  his  troops  on  that  occasion  gave  incredible  proofs  of  their  courage  and 
bravery. 

Things  were  not  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  under  the  greatest  part  of  his  suc- 
cessors. Tiieir  only  care  was  to  support  the  pomp  of  sovereignty.  I  must  confess, 
their  outward  ornaments  and  ensigns  of  royalty  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  that  end. 
A  purple  robe  richly  embroidered,  and  hanging  down  to  their  feet,  a  tiara,  worn  up- 
right on  their  heads,  with  an  imperial  diadem  round  it,  a  golden  sceptre  in  their  hands, 
a  magnificent  throne,  a  numerous  and  shining  court,  a  multitude  of  officers  and  guards; 
these  things  must  needs  conduce  to  heighten  the  splendour  of  royalty;  but  all  this, 
when  this  is  all,  is  of  little  or  no  value.  What  is  that  king  in  reality,  who  loses  all  his 
merit  and  his  dignity,  wlicn  he  puts  off  his  ornaments? 

Some  of  the  eastern  kings,  to  procure  the  greater  reverence  to  their  persons,  gen- 
erally kept  themselves  shut  up  in  tlieir  palaces,  and  seldom  showed  themselves  to  their 
subjects.  We  have  already  seen  that  Dejoccs,  the  first  king  of  the  Medes,  at  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  introduced  this  ])olicy,  which  afterwards  became  very  com- 
mon in  all  the  eastern  countries.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake,  that  a  prince  cannot 
descend  from  his  grandeur,  by  a  sort  of  fiimiliarity,  without  debasing  or  lessening  his 
greatness.    Artaxerxes  did  not  think  so:  and  Plutarch  observes  that  that  prince, 

*  Horn.  Odvss.  V.  322. 
t  Tanta«  vires  habet  frugalitas  priiieipis,  ut  tot  impendiis  tot  erogationibus  sola  sufflciat.— Plin.  in  Paneg.  Traj. 
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and  queen  Statira  his  wife,  took  a  pleasure  in  being  visible  and  easy  of  access  to  their 
people,  and  by  so  doing  were  but  the  more  respected.* 

Among  the  Persians,  no  subject  whatever  was  allowed  to  appear  in  the  king's  pre- 
sence without  prostrating  himself  before  him:  and  this  law,  which  Seneca,  with  good 
reason,  calls  a  Persian  slavery,  Persicam  servitutem,  extended  also  to  foreigners.! 
We  shall  find  afterwards,  that  several  Grecians  refused  to  comply  with  it,^  looking 
upon  such  a  ceremony  as  derogatory  to  men  born  and  bred  in  the  bosom  of  liberty. 
Some  of  them,  less  scrupulous,  did  submit  to  it,  but  not  without  great  reluctancy; 
and  we  are  told,  that  one  of  them,  in  order  to  cover  the  shame  of  such  a  servile 
prostration,  purposely  let  fall  his  ring,  when  he  came  near  the  king,  that  he  might 
have  occasion  to  bend  his  body  on  another  account.^  But  it  would  have  been  cri- 
minal for  any  of  the  natives  of  the  country  to  hesitate  or  deliberate  about  a  homage 
which  the  king  exacted  from  them  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

What  the  Scripture  relates  of  two  sovereigns,§  on  one  hand,  one  of  whoni  com- 
manded all  his  subjects,  on  pain  of  death,  to  prostrate  themselves  before  his  image; 
and  the  other,  on  the  same  penalty,  suspended  all  acts  of  religion,  with  regard  to  the 

fods  in  general,  except  to  himself  only;  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  ready  and 
lind  obedience  of  the  whole  city  of  Babylon,  who  ran  altogether,  upon  the  first  sig- 
nal, to  bend  the  knee  before  the  idol,  and  to  invoke  the  king,  exclusively  of  all  the 
powers  of  heaven:  all  this  shows  to  what  an  extravagant  excess  the  eastern  kings 
carried  their  pride,  and  the  people  their  flattery  and  servitude. 

So  great  was  the  distance  between  the  Persian  king  and  his  subjects  that  the  lat- 
ter, of  whatever  rank  or  quality,  whether  satraps,  governors,  near  relations,  or  even 
brothers  to  the  king,  were  only  looked  upon  as  slaves;  whereas  the  king  himself  was 
always  considered,  not  only  as  their  sovereign  lord  and  absolute  master,  but  as  a  kind 
of  divinity.  In  a  word,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Asiatics,  and  the  Persians 
more  particularly  than  any  other,  w^as  servitude  and  slavery;]]  which  made  Cicero 
say,  that  the  despotic  power,  which  some  were  endeavouring  to  establish  in  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth,  would  be  an  insupportable  yoke,  not  only  to  a  Roman,  but  even 
to  a  Persian.^ 

It  was  therefore  this  arrogant  haughtiness  of  the  princes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  this 
abject  submission  of  the  people  on  the  other,  which,  according  to  Plato,  were  the 
principal  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  empire,  by  dissolving  all  the  ties  wherewith 
a  king  is  united  to  his  subjects,  and  the  subjects  to  their  king.**  Such  a  haughtiness 
extinguishes  all  affection  and  humanity  in  the  former;  and  such  an  abject  state  of 
slavery,  leaves  the  people  neither  courage,  zeal,  nor  gratitude.  The  Persian  kings 
governed  and  commanded  only  by  threats  and  menaces,  and  the  subjects  neither  obeyed 
nor  marched,  but  with  unwillingness  and  reluctance.  This  is  the  idea  Xerxes  him- 
self gives  us  of  them,  in  Herodotus,  where  that  prince  is  represented  as  wondering 
how  the  Grecians,  who  were  a  free  people,  could  go  to  battle  with  a  good  w^ill  and 
inclination.  How  could  any  thing  great  or  noble  be  expected  from  men  so  dispirited 
and  depressed  by  slavery,  as  the  Persians  were,  and  reduced  to  such  an  abject  servi- 
tude! which,  to  use  the  words  of  Longinus,  is  a  kind  of  imprisonment,  wherein  a 
man's  soul  may  be  said,  in  some  sort  to  grow  little  and  contracted '.ft 

I  am  unwilling  to  say  it,  but  I  do  not  know,  whether  the  great  Cyrus  himself  did 
not  contribute  to  introduce  among  the  Persians,  both  that  extravagant  pride  in  their 
kings,  and  that  abject  submission  and  flattery  in  the  people.  It  was  in  that  pom- 
pous ceremony,  which  I  have  several  times  mentioned,  that  the  Persians,  till  then  ve- 
ry jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  very  far  from  being  inclined  to  make  a  shameful  pros- 
titution of  it  by  any  mean  behaviour  or  servile  compliances,  first  bent  the  knee  be- 
fore their  prince,  and  stooped  to  a  posture  of  adoration.  Nor  was  this  an  effect  of 
chance;  for  Xenophon  intimates  clearly  enough,  that  Cyrus,  who  desired  to  have  that 
homage  paid  him,  had  appointed  persons  on  purpose  to  begin  it;  w^hose  example  was 
accordingly  followed  by  the  multitude,  and  by  the  Persians,  as  well  as  the  other  na- 
tions.tt  In  these  Uttle  tricks  and  stratagems,  we  no  longer  discern  that  nobleness 
and  greatness  of  soul,  which  had  ever  been  conspicuous  in  that  prince  till  this  occa- 
sion; and  I  should  be  apt  to  think,  that  being  arrived  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  glory 
and  power,  he  could  no  longer  resist  those  violent  attacks,  with  which  prosperity  is 
always  assaulting  even  the  best  of  princes,  Secundce  res  sapientum  animos  fatigant;§§ 

*  In  Artax.  p.  1013.  t  Lib.  iii.  de  Benef.  c.  12.  et  lib.  iii.  de  Ira,  c.  17. 

\  yEHan.  1.  i.  Var.  Hist.  c.  xxi.  §  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  c.  iii.  and  Darius  the  Mede,  Dan.  c.  vi. 

II  riut.  in  Apopth.  p.  213,  ^  Lib.x.  Epist.  ad  Attic.  "*  Lib. iii.  de  Leg.  p.  697, 

tt  Cap.xxxv,  tt  Cvrop.  l.ii.  p.  215.  '  §}  Sallust. 
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aiid  that  at  last  pride  and  vanity,  which  are  almost  inseparable  from  sovereio-n  pow- 
er, forced  him,  and  in  a  minner  tore  him  trom  himself,  and  his  own  natural  inclina- 
tion:  Fi  dominaiiouis  convulsus  et  mutatus* 

SECTIOiy     III. THE    WROIVG    EDUCATIOJV    OF    THEIR    PRINCES,    ANOTHER     CAUSE    OF    THE 

DECLENSION    OF    THE    PERSIAN    EMPIRE. 

It  is  Plato,  still  the  prince  of  philosophers,  who  makes  this  reflection;  and  we  shall 
find,  if  Ave  narrowly  examine  the  fact  in  question,  how  solid  and  judicious  it  is,  and 
how  inexcusable  Cyrus's  conduct  was  in  this  respect.f 

Never  had  any  man  more  reason  than  Cyrus  to  be  sensible,  hov/  highly  necessary 
a  good  education  is  to  a  young  prince.  He  knew  the  whole  value  of  it  with  regard 
to  himself,  and  had  found  all  the  advantages  of  it  by  his  own  experience.^ 

AVhat  he  most  earnestly  recommended  to  his  officers,  in  that  fine  discourse  he 
made  to  them  after  the  taking  of  Babylon,  in  order  to  exhort  them  to  maintain  the 
glory  and  reputation. they  had  acquired,  was  to  educate  their  children  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  knew  they  were  educated  in  Persia,  and  to  preserve  themselves  in 
the  ])ractice  of  the  same  manners  as  were  practised  there. 

Would  one  believe,  that  a  prince  who  spoke  and  thought  in  this  manner,  could 
ever  have  entirely  neglected  the  education  of  his  own  children?  Yet  this  is  what 
happened  to  Cyrus.  Forgetting  that  he  was  a  father,  and  employing  liimself  wholly 
about  his  conquests,  he  lett  that  care  entirely  to  women,  that  is,  to  princesses,  brought 
up  in  a  country  where  vanity,  luxury^  and  voluptuousness,  reigned  in  the  highest  de- 
f^ree;  for  the  queen  his  wife  was  of  Media.  And  in  the  same  taste  and  manner  were 
the  two  young  princes  Cambyses  and  Smerdis  educated.  Notliing  they  asked  was 
ever  refused  them;  nor  were  their  desires  only  granted,  but  prevented.  The  great 
maxim  was,  that  their  attendants  should  cross  them  in  nothing,  never  contradict  them, 
nor  ever  make  use  of  reproofs  or  remonstrances  with  them.  No  one  opened  his 
mouth  in  their  presence,  but  to  praise  and  commend  what  they  said  and  did.  Every 
one  cringed  and  stooped,  and  bent  the  knee  before  them;  and  it  was  thought  essential 
to  their  greatness,  to  place  an  infinite  distance  between  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind, 
as  if  they  had  been  of  a  diiferent  species  from  them.  It  is  Plato  that  informs  us  of 
all  these  particulars:  for  Xenophon,  probably  to  spare  his  hero,  says  not  one  word  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  princes  Averc  brought  up,  though  he  gives  us  so  ample  an 
accoinit  of  the  education  of  their  father. 

What  surprises  me  the  most  is,  that  Cyrus  did  not,  at  least,  take  them  along  with 
him  in  his  last  campaigns,  in  order  to  draw  them  out  of  that  soft  and  effeminate  course 
of  life,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  war,  for  they  must  have  been  of  sufficient 
years;  but  perhaps  the  women  opposed  his  design,  and  overruled  him. 

Whatever  the  obstacle  was,  the  effect  of  the  education  of  these  princes  was  such  as 
ought  to  be  expected  from  it.  Cambyses  came  out  of  that  school,  what  he  is  repre- 
sented m  history,  an  obstinate  and  self-conceited  prince,  full  of  arrogance  and  vanity, 
abandoned  to  the  most  scandalous  excesses  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  cruel  and 
inhuman,  even  to  the  causing  of  his  own  brother  to  be  murdered  in  conseciuence  of  a 
dream;  in  a  word,  a  furious,  frantic  madman,  who,  by  his  ill  conduct,  brought  the 
empire  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

His  father,  says  Plato,  left  him  at  his  death  many  vast  provinces,  immense  riches, 
with  innumerable  forces  by  sea  and  land;  but  he  had  not  given  him  the  means  of 
preserving  them,  by  teaching  him  the  right  use  of  such  power. 

This  philosopher  makes  the  same  reflection  with  regard  to  Darius  and  Xerxes. 
The  former,  not  being  the  son  of  a  king;  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  same  effe- 
minate manner  as  princes  Avere,  but  ascended  the  throne  with  a  long  habit  of  indus- 
try, great  temper  and  moderation,  a  courage  little  inferior  to  that  of  Cyrus,  and  by 
whicti  he  added  to  the  empire  ahnost  as  many  provinces  as  the  other  had  conquered. 
But  he  was  no  better  a  lather  than  him,  and  reaped  no  benefit  from  the  fault  of  his 
predecessor,  in  neglecting  the  education  of  his  children.  Accordingly,  his  son  Xerxes 
was  little  better  t/ian  a  second  Cambyses. 

From  all  this,  Plato,  after  having  shown  what  numberless  rocks  and  quicksands, 
almost  unavoidable,  lie  in  the  way  of  persons  bred  in  the  arms  of  Avealth  and  great- 
ness, concludes,  that  one  principal  cause  of  the  declension  and  ruin  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, 'vas  the  bad  education  of  their  princes;  because  those  first  examples  had  an  in- 
fluence upon,  and  became  a  kind  of  rule  to,  all  their  successors,  under  whom  every 
thing  degenerated  more  and  more,  till  their  luxury  exceeded  all  bounds  and  restraints. 

*  Tacit.  Aiinnl.  1.  vi.  j).  43.  t  Lib.  iii.  de  Leg.  p.  mA,  695.  t  Cyrop.  1.  rii.  p.  200. 
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SECTION  IV. — THEIR  BREACH  OF  FAITH,  OR  WANT  OF  SINCERITY. 

We  arc  informed  by  Xenophon,  tliat  one  of  the  causes,  both  of  the  great  corrup- 
tion of  manners  among  the  Persians,  and  of  the  destruction  of  their  empire,  was  their 
want  of  pubhc  iliith.*  Formerly,  says  he,  the  king,  and  tliose  that  governed  under 
liim,  thought  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  keep  their  word,  and  inviolably  to  observe 
all  treaties,  into  which  they  had  entered  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and  that  even 
with  respect  to  those  that  had  rendered  themselves  most  unworthy  of  such  treatment, 
through  their  perfidiousness  and  insincerity;  and  it  w\is  hy  this  true  policy  and  pru- 
dent conduct  that  they  gained  the  absolute  confidence,  both  of  their  own  subjects, 
and  of  their  neighbours  and  allies.  This  is  a  very  great  encomium  given  by  the  his- 
torian to  the  Persians,  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  reign  of  the  great  Cyrus; 
though  Xenophon  applies  it  likewise  to  that  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  whose  grand 
maxim  was,  as  he  tells  us,  never  to  violate  his  faith  upon  any  pretence  whatever, 
with  regard  either  to  any  word  he  had  given,  any  promise  made,  or  any  treaty  he 
had  concluded.  Tliese  princes  had  a  just  idea  of  the  regal  dignity,  and  rightly  judg- 
ed, that  if  probity  and  truth  were  renounced  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  ought  to 
find  a  sanctuary  in  the  lieart  of  a  king,  who,  being  the  bond  and  centre,  as  it  were, 
of  society,  should  also  be  the  protector  and  avenger  of  plighted  faith;  which  is  the 
very  foundation  whereon  the  other  depends.f 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  so  noble,  and  so  worthy  of  persons  born  for  government, 
did  not  last  long.  A  false  prudence,  and  a  spurious,  artificial  policy,  soon  succeeded 
in  their  place.  Instead  of  faith,  probity,  and  true  merit,  says  Xenophon,:}:  which  here- 
tofore the  prince  used  to  cherish  and  distinguisli,  all  the  chief  offices  of  the  court  be- 
gan to  be  filled  w^ith  those  pretended  zealous  servants  of  the  king,  who  sacrifice  eve- 
ry thing  to  his  humour  and  supposed  interest;  who  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  that  false- 
hood and  deceit,  perfidiousness  and  perjury,  if  boldly  and  artfully  put  in  practice, 
are  the  shortest  and  surest  expedients  for  bringing  about  his  enterprises  and  de-  ' 
signs;  who  looked  upon  a  scrupulous  adherence  in  a  prince  to  his  word,  and  to  the 
engagements  into  which  he  has  entered,  as  an  effect  of  pusillanimity,  incapacity, 
and  want  of  understanding;  and  whose  opinion,  in  short,  is,  that  a  man  is  unqua- 
hfied  for  government,  if  he  does  not  prefer  reasons  and  considerations  of  state  be- 
fore the  exact  observation  of  treaties,  though  concluded  in  ever  so  solemn  and  sacred 
a  manner.§ 

The  Asiatic  nations,  continues  Xenophon,  soon  imitated  their  prince,  who  became 
their  example  and  instructor  in  double-dealing  and  treachery.  They  soon  gave  them- 
selves up  to  violence,  injustice,  and  impiety;  and  from  thence  proceeds  that  strange 
alteration  and  difference  we  find  in  their  manners,  as  also  the  contempt  they  con- 
ceived for  their  sovereigns,  which  is  both  the  natural  consequence  and  punishment  of 
the  little  regard  princes  pay  to  the  most  sacred  and  awful  solemnities  of  religion. 

Surely  the  oath  by  which  treaties  are  sealed  and  ratified,  and  the  Deity  brought  in, 
not  only  as  present,  but  as  guarantee  of  the  conditions  stipulated,  is  a  most  sacred 
and  august  ceremony,  very  proper  for  the  subjecting  of  earthly  princes  to  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  w^ho  alone  is  qualified  to  judge  them,  and  for  the 
keeping  all  human  majesty  within  the  bounds  of  its  duty,  by  making  it  appear  before 
the  majesty  of  God,  in  respect  of  which  it  is  as  nothing.  Now,  if  princes  will  teach 
their  people  not  to  stand  in  fear  of  the  Supreme  Being,  how  will  they  be  able  to  se- 
cure their  respect  and  reverence  to  themselves?  When  once  that  fear  comes  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  subject  as  well  as  in  the  prince,  w4iat  w^ill  become  of  fidelity  and 
obedience,  and  on  what  foundations  shall  the  throne  be  supported?  Cyrus  had  good 
reason  to  say,  that  he  looked  upon  none  as  good  servants  and  faithful  subjects,  but 
such  as  had  a  sense  of  religion,  and  a  reverence  for  the  Deity:  nor  is  it  at  all  aston- 
ishing that  the  contempt  wdiich  an  impious  prince,  who  has  no  regard  to  the  sanctity 
of  oaths,  shows  of  God  and  religion,  should  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  firmest 
and  best-established  empires,  and  sooner  or  later  occasion  their  utter  destruction. (| 
Kings,  says  Plutarch,  when  any  revolution  happens  in  their  dominions,  are  apt  to 
complain  bitterly  of  the  unfaithfulness  and  disloyalty  of  their  subjects;  but  they  do 
them  wTong,  and  forget  that  it  was  themselves  who  gave  them  the  first  lessons  of 
their  disloyalty,  by  showing  no  regard  to  justice  and  fidelity,  which,  on  all  occasions, 
they  had  sacrificed,  without  scruple,  to  their  own  particular  interests. H 

*  Cyrop.  1.  viij.  p.  239._  tDe  Exped.  Cyr.l.  i.  p.267..  t  Cyrop.  1.  \m.  p.  239. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  SETTLEMENT 

OF    THE    SEVERAL 

STATES  AND  GOVERNMENTS  OF 


Of  all  the  countries  of  antiquity,  none  have  been  so  highly  celebrated,  or  furnished 
history  with  so  many  valuable  monuments  and  illustrious  examples,  as  Greece.  In 
whatever  light  she  is  considered,  whether  for  the  glory  of  her  arms,  the  wisdom  of  her 
laws,  or  the  study  and  improvement  of  arts  and  sci8nc3S,  we  must  allow  that  she  car- 
ried them  to  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  in  all  these 
respects,  she  has,  in  some  measure  been  the  sehool  of  mankind. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  very  much  affetited  with  the  history  of  such  a  nation;  espe- 
cially when  we  consider,  that  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  writers  of  extraordinary- 
merit,  many  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  as  much  by  their  swords,  as  by  their 
pens,  and  were  as  great  commanders  and  able  statesmen,  as  excellent  historians.  I 
confess,  it  is  a  vast  advantage  to  have  such  men  for  guides;  men  of  an  exquisite  judg- 
ment and  consummate  prudence;  of  a  just  and  perfect  taste  in  every  respect;  and  who 
furnish  not  only  the  facts  and  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  expressions  wherewith  they  are 
to  be  represented;  but,  what  is  more  important^  the  proper  reflection  that  are  to  ac- 
company those  facts,  and  which  are  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  history. 
These  are  the  rich  sources  from  wlience  I  shall  draw  all  that  I  have  to  say,  having  pre- 
viously, however,  inquired  into  the  first  origin  and  establishment  of  the  Grecian  states. 
As  this  inquiry  must  be  dry,  and  not  capable  of  affording  much  delight  to  the  reader, 
I  shall  *;e  as  brief  as  possible.  But  before  I  enter  upon  that,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
draw  a  kind  of  short  plan  of  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  of  the  several  parts  that 
compose  it. 

ARTICLE  I. 

A    GEOGRAPHICAL    DESCRIPTION    OF    ANCIENT    GREECE. 

Ancient  Greece,  which  is  now  the  south  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  was  bounded 
en  the  east  by  the  iEgean  sea,  now  called  the  Archipelago:  on  the  south  by  the  Cretan, 
or  Candian  sea;  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  north  by  Illyria  and  Thrace. 

The  constituent  parts  of  ancient  Greece  are,  Epirus,  Peloponnesus,  Greece  properly 
so  called,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia. 

Epircjs.  This  province  is  situated  to  the  west,  and  divided  from  Thessaly  and 
Macedonia  by  Mount  Pindus  and  the  Acroceraunian  mountains. 

The  most  remarkable  inhabitants  of  Epirus  are,  the  Molossians,  whose  chief  city 
is  Dodona,  famous  for  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter.  The  Chaonians,  whose 
principal  city  is  Oricum.  The  Thesprotians,  whose  city  is  Buthrotum,  where  was 
the  palace  and  residence  of  Pyrrhus.  The  Acarnanians,  whose  city  was  Ambracia, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  gulf.  Near  to  this  stood  Actium,  famous  for  the  victory 
of  Augustus  Caesar,  who  built  opposite  to  that  ciiy,  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  a 
city  named  Nicopolis.  Tiiere  were  two  little  rivers  in  Epirus,  very  famous  in  fabu- 
lous story,  Cocytus  and  Acheron. 

Epirus  musi  have  been  very  well  peopled  in  former  times;  as  Poly  bins  relates,  that 
Paulus  ^minius,  after  having  defeated  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  destroyed 
seventy  cities  in  that  country^  tlie  greatest  part  of  which  belonged  to  the  Molossians; 
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and  that  he  carried  away  from  thence  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
prisoners.* 

Pelopcvnesus.  This  is  a  peninsula,  now  called  the  Morea,  joined  to  the  rest  of 
Greece,  only  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  is  but  six  miles  broad.  It  is  well  known 
that  several  princes  have  attempted  in  vain  to  cut  through  this  Isthmus. 

The  parts  of  Peloponnesus  are  Achaia,  properly  so  called,  whose  chief  cities  are, 
Corinth,  Sicyon,  Patra?,  &c.  Elis,  in  which  is  Olympia,  otPierwise  called  Pisa,  seated 
on  the  river  Alpheus,  upon  the  banks  of  which  the  Olympic  ^ames  used  to  be  cele- 
brated. Messenia,  in  which  are  the  cities  of  Messene,  and  Pylos,  the  birth-place  of 
Nestor  and  Corona.  Arcadia,  in  which  was  Cyllene,  the  mountain  where  Mercury 
was  born,  the  cities  of  Tegea,  Stymphalus,  Mantinea,  and  Megalopolis,  the  native 
place  of  Polybius.  Laconia,  wherein  stood  Sparta,  or  Lacedasmon,  and  Amyclae; 
Mount  Taygetus;  the  river  Eurotas,  and  the  cape  of  Tenarus.  Argolis,  in  which 
was  the  city  of  Argos,  called  also  Hippium,  famous  for  the  temple  of  Juno;  Nemea, 
Mycenae,  Nauplia,  Troezene,  and  Epidaurus,  wherein  was  the  temple  of  ^sculapius. 

Greece,  properly  so  called.  The  principal  parts  of  this  country  were,  ^tolia,  in 
which  were  the  cities  of  Chalcis,  Calydon,  and  Olenus.  Doris.  Locris,  inhabited  by 
the  OzoLJE.  Naupactum,  now  called  Lepanto,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in 
1571.  Phocis.  Anticyra.  Delphos,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  famous  for 
the  oracles  delivered  there.  In  this  country  also  was  Mount  Helicon.  Boeotia. 
Mount  Cithseron,  Orchomenus.  Thespia.  Chosronea,  Plutarch's  native  country. 
Platfea,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Mardonius.  Thebes.  Aulis,  famous  for  its  port, 
from  whence  the  Grecian  army  set  sail  for  the  siege  of  Troy.  Leuctra,  celebrated 
for  the  victory  of  Epaminondas.  Attica.  Megara.  Eleusis.  Decelia.  Mara- 
thon, where  Miltiades  defeated  the  Persian  army.  Athens,  whose  ports  were  Piraeus, 
Munychia,  and  Phalerus.  The  mountain  Hymettus,  famous  for  its  excellent  honey. 
LocRis. 

Thessaly.  The  most  remarkable  towns  of  this  province  were  Gomphi,  Pharsalia, 
near  which  Julius  Csesar  defeated  Pompey.  Magnesia.  Methone,  at  the  siege  of 
which  Philip  lost  his  eye.  Thermopylae,  a  narrow  strait,  famous  for  the  defeat  of 
Xerxes's  numerous  army  by  the  vigorous  resistance  of  three  hundred  Spartans.  Phthia. 
Thebes.  Larissa.  Demetrias.  The  delightful  valleys  of  Tempe,  near  the  banks  of 
the  river  Peneus.  Olympus,  Pelion,  and  Ossa,  three  mountains  celebrated  in  fabulous 
story  for  the  battle  of  the  giants. 

Macedonia.  I  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  the  principal  towns  of  this  country. 
Epidamnus,  or  Dyrrachium,  now  called  Durazzo.  Apollonia.  Pella,  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  the  native  place  of  Philip,  and  of  his  son  Alexander  the  Great,  ^gasa. 
-Odessa.  Pallene.  Oil n thus,  from  whence  the  Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes  took  their 
name.  Torone.  Arcanthus.  Thessalonica,  now  called  Salonichi.  Stagira,  the 
place  of  Aristotle's  birth.  Amphipolis.  Philippi,  famous  for  the  victory  gained  there 
by  Augustus  and  Anthony  over  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Scotussa.  Mount" Athos;  and 
the  river  Strymon. 

THE    GRECIAN   ISLES. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  islands,  contiguous  to  Greece,  that  are  very  famous 
in  history.  In  tne  Ionian  sea,  Corcyra,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  now  called 
Corfu.  Cephalene  and  Zac_ynthus,  now  Cephalonia  and  Zante.  Ithaca,  the  coun- 
try of  Ulysses,  and  Dulicliium.  Near  the  promontory  Malea,  opposite  to  Laconia, 
is  Cythera.  In  the  Saronic  gulf,  are  iEgina  and  Salamin,  so  famous  for  the  naval 
battle  between  Xerxes  and  the  Grecians.  Between  Greece  and  Asia  lie  the  Sporades, 
and  the  Cyclades,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  Andros,  Delos,  and  Paros,  anciently 
famous  for  fine  rnarble.  Higher  up  in  the  ^gean  sea  is  Eubcea,  now  Negropont, 
separated  from  the  nrain  land  by  a  small  arm  of  the  sea  called  Euripus.  The  most 
remarkable  city  of  tfiis  isln  was  Chalcis.  Towards  the  north  is  Skyros,  and  beyond 
is  Lemnos,  now  called  Stalimene;  and  still  farther,  Samothrace.  Lower  down  is 
Lesbos,  whose  principal  city  was  Mitylene,  from  whence  the  isle  has  since  taken  the 
name  of  Metelin.  Chios,  now  Scio,  renowned  f()r  excellent  wine;  and  lastly,  Samos. 
Some  of  these  last-mentioned  isles  are  reckoned  to  belong  to  Asia. 

The  islnnd  of  Crete,  now  Candin,  is  the  InTircHt  of  all  tlie  isles  contiguous  to  Greece. 
It  has  to  the  north  the  Aegean  sea,  or  the  Archipelago;  and  to  the  south  the  African 
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ocean.  Its  principal  toAvns  were,  Gortyn.i,  Cydon,  Gnos.siis;  its  mountains,  Dicte, 
Ida,  and  Corycus.     Its  labyrinth  is  famous  throughout  the  world. 

The  Grecians  had  colonies  in  mosi  of  these  isles. 

They  had  likewise  settlements  in  Sicily,  and  in  part  of  Italy  towards  Calabria,* 
which  places  are  for  that  reason  called  Grgpcia  Magna. 

But  their  grand  settlement  was  in  Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  in  iEolis,  Ionia, 
and  Doris.t  The  principal  towns  of  J^],olis,  are  Cuma),  Choca3a,  Elea.  Of  Ionia, 
Smyrna,  Clazomense,  Teos,  Lebedus,  Colophon,  and  Ephesus.  Of  Doris,  Halicar- 
nassus  and  Cnidos. 

They  had  also  a  great  number  of  colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  of  which 
I  shall  give  some  account  as  occasion  shall  offer. 

ARTICLE  II. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  GRECIAN  HISTORY  INTO  FOUR  SEVERAL  AGES. 

The  Grecian  history  may  be  divided  into  four  different  ages,  noted  by  so  many 
memorable  epochs,  all  which  together  include  the  space  of  2154  years. 

The  first  age  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  several  petty  kingdoms  of  Greece, 
beginning  with  that  of  Sicyon,  which  is  the  most  ancient,  to  ihe  siege  of  Troy,  and 
comprehends  about  a  thousand  years,  namely,  from  the  year  of  the  Avorld  1820  to  the 
year  2820. 

The  second  begins  at  the  taking  of  Troy  and  readies  to  the  reign  of  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  at  which  period  the  Grecian  history  begins  to  be  intermixed  with 
that  of  the  Persians,  and  contains  the  space  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-tliree  years, 
from  the  year  of  the  world  2820  to  the  year  3483. 

The  third  is  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  tiie  Great,  which  is  the  finest  part  of  Grecian  history,  and  takes  in  the 
term  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3483  to  the 
year  3681. 

The  fourth  and  last  age  commences  from  the  death  of  Alexander,  at  which  time 
the  Grecians  began  to  decline,  and  continues  to  their  final  subjection  by  the  Romans. 
The  epoch  of  the  utter  ruin  and  downfal  of  the  Greeks  may  be  dated,  partly  from  the 
taking  and  destruction  of  Corinth  by  the  consul  L.  Mummius  in  3858,  partly  from 
the  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  in  Asia,  by  Pompey,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  3939;  and  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lagidse  in  Egypt,  by  Augustus,  A.  M. 
3974.     This  last  age  includes,  in  all,  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  years. 

Of  these  four  distinct  ages,  I  shall  in  this  place  only  touch  upon  the  two  first  in  a 
very  succinct  manner,  just  to  give  the  reader  some  general  idea  of  that  obscure  pe- 
riod; because  those  times,  at  least  a  great  part  of  them,  partake  more  of  fable  than  of 
real  history:  and  are  Avrapped  up  in  darkness  and  obscurity,  which  it  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  penetrate:  and  J  have  often  declared  already,  that  such  a  dark 
and  laborious  inquiry,  though  very  useful  for  those  that  are  entering  deep  into  his- 
tor\,  does  not  come  within  the  plan  of  my  design. 

ARTICLE  III. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GRECIANS. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  certain  knowledge  concerning  the  derivation  of  the  Gre- 
cian nations,  we  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to  the  account  we  have  of  it  in  the 
holy  Scriptures. 

Javan  or  Ion,  for  in  the  HebrcAV  the  same  letters  differently  pointed,  form  these 
two  different  names,  tfie  son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  was  certainly  the  fa- 
ther of  all  those  nations  that  went  under  the  general  denomination  of  Greeks,  though 
he  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  the  lonians  only,  which  vv^ere  but  one  parti- 
cular nation  of  Greeks.^  But  the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldeans,  Arabians,  and  others, 
give  no  other  appellation  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Grecian  nations,  than  that  of 
lonians.  And  for  this  reason,  Alexander,  in  the  predictions  of  Daniel,§  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  tfie  king  of  Javan.|| 

Javan  had  four  sons,  Elisha,  Tarsis,  Chittim,  and  Dodanim.11    As  Javan  was  the 

•  Strab.l.vi.  p.  253.  +  PHii.  1.  vi.  c.  2.  |Gcu.  x.2. 
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original  father  of  the  Grecians  in  creneral,  no  doubt  but  his  four  sons  were  the  heads 
and  ibunders  of  the  chief  tribes  and  principal  branches  of  that  nation,  which  became, 
in  succeedinij  ages,  so  renowned  for  arts  and  arms. 

Elisha  is  tlie  same  as  Ellas,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Chaldee  translation;  and  the 
word  <'Ex,\>;,.s-,  which  was  used,  in  the  common  appellation  ot'the  whole  people,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  word  ^^zxxy.g  was  of  the  whole  country,  has  no  other  derivation* 
The  city  of  Elis,  very  ancient  in  Peloponnesus,  the  Elysian  fields,  the  river  Elissus, 
or  Ilissus,  have  long  retained  the  marks  of  their  being  derived  from  Elisha,  and  have 
contributed  more  to  preserve  his  memory,  than  the  historians  themselves  of  the 
nation,  who  were  inquisitive  after  foreign  affiiirs,  and  but  little  acquainted  with 
their  own  original;  because,  as  they  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  true  religion, 
they  did  not  carry  their  inquiries  so  high.  Upon  which  account,  they  themselves 
derived  the  words  Hellenes  and  Tones  from  another  source,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel;  for  I  think  m3^self  obliged  to  give  some  account  of  their  opinions  also  in  this 
respect. 

Tarsis  was  the  second  son  of  Javan.  He  settled,  as  his  brethren  did,  in  some 
parts  of  Greece,  perhaps  in  Achaia  or  the  neighbouring  provinces,  as  Elisha  did  in 
Peloponnesus. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  Chittim  was  the  father  of  the  Macedonians,  ac- 
cording to  ihe  authority  of  tlie  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,*  in  the  beginning  of  which 
it  is  said,  that  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  the  Macedonian,  went  out  of  his  country, 
which  was  that  of  Cetthim,t  or  Chittem,  to  make  war  against  Darius,  king  of  Persia. 
And  in  the  eighth  chapter,  speaking  of  the  Romans  and  their  victories  over  the  last 
kings  of  Macedonia,  Philip  and  Perseus,^  the  two  last-mentioned  princes  are  called 
kings  of  the  Cetheans. 

Dodanim.  It  is  very  probable,  that  Thessaly  and  Epirus  were  the  portion  of  the 
fourth  son  of  Javan.  The  impious  worship  of  Jupiter  of  Dodona,  as  well  as  the  city 
of  Dodona§  itself,  are  proofs  that  some  remembrance  of  Dodanim  had  remained  with 
the  people,  who  derived  their  first  estabHslmient  from  him. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  concerning  the  true  origin  of  the 
Grecian  nation.  The  holy  Scripture,  whose  design  is  not  to  satisfy  our  curiosity,  but 
to  cherish  and  improve  our  piety,  after  scattering  these  few  rays  of  light,  leaves  us 
in  utter  darkness  concerning  the  rest  of  their  history,  which  therefore  can  only  be 
collected  from  profane  authors. 

_  If  we  may  believe  Pliny,  the  Grecians  were  so  called  from  the  name  of  an  ancient 
king,  of  whom  they  had  but  a  very  uncertain  tradition. ||  Homer,  in  his  poems,  calls 
them  Hellenes,  Danai,  Argives,  and  Achaians.  It  is  observable,  that  the  word  Grce- 
cus  is  not  once  used  in  Virgil. 

The  exceeding  rusticity  of  the  first  Grecians  would  appear  incredible,  if  we  could 
call  in  question  the  testimony  of  their  own  historians  upon  that  article.  But  a  people 
so  rain  of  their  origin,  as  to  adorn  it  widi  fiction  and  fable,  we  may  be  sure,  would 
never  think  of  inventing  any  thing  to  its  disparagement.  Who  would  imagine,  that 
the  people  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  all  her  knowledge  in  literature  and  the 
sciences,  should  be  descended  from  mere  savages,  who  knew  no  other  law  than  force, 
and  were  ignorant  even  of  agriculture?^  And  yet  this  appears  plainly  to  be  the  case, 
from  the  divine  honours  they  decreed  to  Pelasgus,  who  first  taught  them  to  feed  upon 
acorns,  as  a  more  delicate  and  wholesome  nourishment  than  herbs.  There  was  still  a 
great  distance  from  tliis  first  improvement  to  a  state  of  urbanity  and  politeness.  Nor 
did  they  indeed  arrive  at  the  latter,  till  after  a  long  process  of  time. 

The  weakest  were  not  the  last  to  understand  the  necessity  of  living  together  in 
society,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  violence  and  oppression.  At  first  they 
built  single  houses  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  the  number  of  ivhich  insensibly 
increasing,  formed  in  time,  towns  and  cities.  But  the  bare  living  together  in  society 
was  not  sufficient  to  polish  such  a  people.  Egypt  and  Phamicia  had  the  honour  of 
doing  this.  Both  these  nations  contributed  to  instruct  and  civilize  the  Grecians,  by 
the  colonies  they  sent  among  them.  The  latter  taught  them  navigation,  writing,  and 
commerce;  the  tbrtner  the  knowledge  of  their  laws  and  polity,  gave  them  a  taste  for 
arts  and  sciences,  and  initiated  them  into  their  mysteries.** 

Greece,  in  her  infant  state,  was  exposed  to  great  commotions  and  frequent  revolu- 
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tions^  because,  as  the  people  had  no  settled  correspondence,  and  no  superior  power 
to  give  laws  to  the  rest,  every  thing  was  determined  by  force  and  violence.  The 
Strongest  invaded  those  lands  of  their  neighbours,  which  they  thought  most  fertile  and 
delightful,  and  dispossessed  the  lawful  owners,  who  were  obliged  to  seek  new  settle- 
ments elsewhere.  As  Attica  was  a  dry  and  barren  country,  its  inhabitants  had  not 
the  same  invasions  and  outrages  to  fear,  and  therefore  consequently  kept  themselves 
in  possession  of  their  ancient  territories;  for  which  reason  they  took  the  name  of 
aOroz^f-s-,  that  is,  men  born  in  the  country  where  they  lived,  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  nations,  that  had  almost  all  transplanted  tliemselves  from  place 
to  place.* 

Such  were  in  general  the  first  beginnings  of  Greece.  We  must  now  enter  into  a 
more  particular  detail,  and  give  a  brief  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  several 
dilferent  states,  which  constituted  the  whole  country. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

THE    DIFFERENT    STATES    INTO    WHICH    GREECE    WAS    DIVIDED. 

In  those  early  times,  kingdoms  were  but  inconsiderable,  and  of  very  small  extent, 
the  title  of  kingdom  being  often  given  to  a  single  city,  with  a  ihw  leagues  of  land 
depending  upon  it. 

SicYON.t  The  most  ancient  kingdom  of  Greece  was  that  of  Sieyon,  whose  com- 
mencement is  dated  by  Eusebhis  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirteen  years 
before  the  first  Olympiad.  Its  duration  is  believed  to  have  been  about  a  thousand 
years. 

ARGOs-t  The  kingdom  of  Argosin  Peloponnesus,  began  one  thousand  and  eighty 
years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  first  king  of  it  was 
Inachus.  His  successors  were,  his  son  Phoroneus,  Apis,  Argus,  from  whom  the 
country  took  its  name;  and  after  several  others,  Gleanor,  who  was  dethroned  and 
expelled  his  kingdom  by  Danaus  the  Egyptian.§  The  successors  of  this  last  were 
first,  Lynceus,  the  son  of  his  brother  jEgyptus,  who  alone,  of  fifty  brothers,  escaped 
the  cruelty  of  the  Danaides;  then  Abas,  Proetus,  and  Acrisius. 

Of  Danae,  daughter  of  the  last,  was  born  Perseus,  who  having,  when  he  wasgrowm 
up,  unfortunately  killed  his  grandfather  Acrisius,  and  not  being  able  to  bear  the  sight 
of  Argos,  where  he  committed  that  involuntary  murder,  withdrew  to  Mycense,  and 
there  fixed  the  seat  of  his  kingdom. 

Mycen.e.  Perseus  then  translated  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  from  Argos  to 
Mycenae.  He  left  several  sons  behind  him;  among  others,  Alcaeus,  Sthenelus,  and 
Electryon.  Alca^us  was  the  father  of  Amphitryon,  Sthenelus  of  Eurystheus,  and 
Electryon  of  Alemena.  Amphitryon  married  Alcmena,  upon  whom  Jupiter  begat 
Hercules. 

Eur3'"stheus  and  Hercules  came  into  the  world  the  same  day;  but  as  the  birth  of 
the  former  v/as,  by  Juno's  management,  antecedent  to  that  of  the  latter,  Hercules 
was  forced  to  be  subject  to  him,  and  was  obliged,  by  his  order,  to  undertake  the 
twelve  labours,  so  celebrated  in  fable. 

The  kings  who  reigned  at  Mycenee  after  Perseus,  were,  Electryon,  Sthenelus, 
and  Eurystheus.  The  last,  after  the  death  of  Hercules,  declared  open  Avar  against 
his  descendants,  apprehending  they  might  some  time  or  other  attempt  to  dethrone 
him,  which,  as  it  happened,  was  done  by  the  Heraclidse;  for  having  killed  Eurystheus 
in  battle,  they  entered  victorious  into  Peloponnesus,  and  made  themselves  master  of 
the  country.  But,  as  this  happened  before  the  time  determined  by  tate,  a  plague  ensu- 
ed, which,  with  the  direction  of  an  oracle,  obliged  them  to  quit  the  country.  Three 
^years  after  this,  being  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  expression  of  the  oracle,  they  made 
a  second  attempt,  which  likewise  proved  fruitless.  This  was  about  twenty  years 
before  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Atreus,  the  son  of  Pelops,  uncle  by  the  mother's  side  to  Eurystheus,  succeeded 
the  latter.  And  in  this  manner  the  crown  came  to  the  descendants  of  Pelops,  from 
whom  Peloponnesus,  which  before  was  called  Apia,  derived  its  name.  The  bloody 
hatred  of  two  brothers,  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  is  known  to  all  the  world. 

Plisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  ofMycenas, 
which  he  left  to  his  son  Agamemnon,  who  was  succeded  by  his  son  Orestes.     The 
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kingdom  of  Mycenee  was  filled  with  enormous  and  horrible  crimes,  from  the  time  it 
came  into  the  family  of  Pelops. 

TisAMENES  and  Penthilus,  sons  of  Orestes,  reigned  after  their  father,  and  were 
at  last  driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclidse. 

Athens.*  Cecrops,  a  native  of  Egypt,  was  the  founder  of  this  kingdom.  Hav- 
ing settled  in  Attica,  he  di\ided  all  the  country  subject  to  him  into  twelve  districts. 
He  also  established  the  Areopagus. 

This  august  tribunal,  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Cranaus,  adjudged  the  famous 
dispute  between  Neptune  and  Mars.  In  this  time  happened  Deucalion's  flood. 
The  deluge  of  Ogyges  in  Attica  was  much  more  ancient,  being  a  thousand  and  twenty 
years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  and  consequently  in  the  yearof  tlie  world  2208. 

Amphicttojv,  the  third  king  of  Athens,  procured  a  confederacy  between  twelve 
nations,  which  assembled  twice  a  year  at  Thermapylae,  there  to  oiler  their  common 
sacrifices,  and  to  consult  together  upon  their  affairs  in  general,  as  also  upon  the  affairs 
of  each  nation  in  particular.  This  convention  was  c;  Ued  the  Assembly  of  the 
Amphictyons. 

The  reign  of  Erectheus  is  reinarkable  for  the  arrival  of  Ceres  in  Attica,  after 
the  rape  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  as  also  for  the  institution  of  the  mysteries  at 
Eleusis. 

The  reign  of  JEgeus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  is  the  most  illustrious  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  heroes.t  In  his  time  are  placed  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts;  the  cele- 
brated labours  of  Hercules;  the  war  of  Minos,  second  king  of  Crete,  against  the 
Athenians;  the  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne. 

Theseus  succeeded  his  father  jEgeus.  Cecrops  had  divided  Attica  into  twelve 
boroughs,  or  districts,  separated  from  each  other.  Theseus  brought  the  people  to  un- 
derstand the  advantages  of  a  common  government,  and  united  the  twelve  boroughs 
into  one  city,  or  body  politic,  in  which  the  whole  authority  was  united. 

CoDRUs  was  the  last  king  of  Athens;  he  devoted  himself  to  death  for  his  people. 

After  him  the  title  of  king  was  extinguished  among  the  Athenians.^  Medon,  his 
son,  was  set  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth  with  the  title  of  archon,  that  is  to  say, 
president  or  governor.  The  first  archons  were  for  life;  but  the  Athenians  growing 
weary  of  a  government  which  they  still  thought  bore  too  great  resemblance  lo  royal 
power,  made  their  archons  elective  every  ten  years,  and  at  last  reduced  it  to  an  an- 
nual office. 

Thebes.§  Cadmus,  who  came  by  sea  from  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  that  is,  from 
about  Tyre  and  Sidon,  seized  upon  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  afterwards 
called  Boeotia.  He  built  there  the  city  of  Thebes,  or  at  least  a  citadel,  which  from 
his  own  name  he  called  Cadmtea,  and  there  fixed  the  seat  of  his  power  and  dominion. 

The  fatal  misfortune  of  Laius,  one  of  his  successors,  and  of  Jocasta  his  wife,  of 
CEdipus  their  son,  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  who  were  born  of  the  incestuous  mar- 
riage of  Jocasta  with  Oedipus,  have  furnished  ample  matter  for  fabulous  narration 
and  theatrical  r(  presentations. 

Sparta,  or  Laced^emgn.  It  is  supposed  that  Lelex,  the  first  king  of  Laconia, 
began  his  reign  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen  years  before  the  Christ- 
ian era. 

Tyi?darus,  the  ninth  king  of  Lacedsemon,  had,  by  Leda,  Castor  and  Pollux,  who 
were  twins,  besides  Helena,  and  Clytemnestra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  My- 
cenae. Having  survived  his  two  sons,  the  twins,  he  began  to  think  of  choosing  a 
successor,  by  seeking  a  husband  for  his  daughter  Helena.  All  the  pretenders  to  this 
princess  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  abide  by,  and  entirely  submit  to  the  choice 
which  the  lady  herself  should  make,  who  determined  in  favour  of  Menelaus.  She 
had  not  lived  above  three  years  with  her  husband,  before  she  was  carried  off  by 
Alexander  or  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  the  Trojans,  which  rape  was  the  cause  of 
tlie  Trojan  war.  Greece  did  not  properly  begin  to  know  or  experience  her  united 
strength^  till  the  fimous  siege  of  that  city;  where  Achilles,  the  Ajaxes,  Nestor,  and 
Ulysses,  gave  Asia  sufficient  reasons  to  f()rebode  her  future  subjection  to  their  pos- 
terity. The  Greeks  took  Troy  after  a  siege  of  ten  years,  much  about  the  time  that 
Jephtha  governed  the  people  of  God,  that  is,  according  to  Bishop  Usher,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  2820,  and  1184  before  Jesus  Christ.  This  epoch  is  famous  in  history, 
and  should  be  carefully  remembered,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Olympiads. 
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An  Olympiad  is  tlie  revolution  of  four  complete  years  from  one  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games  to  another.  We  shall  elsewhere  give  an  account  of  the  institution 
of' these  games,  which  were  celebrated  every  four  years,  near  the  town  of  Pisa,  other- 
wise called  Olympia. 

The  common  era  of  the  Olympiads  begins  in  the  summer  of  the  year  of  the  world 
3228,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  from  the  games  in 
which  Chorebus  won  the  prize  in  the  foot-race. 

Eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  Heraclidse  re-entered  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  seized' Lacedsemon,  where  two  brothers,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  sons  of  Aris- 
todemus,  began  to  reign  together,  and  from  their  time  the  sceptre  always  continued 
iointly  in  the"  hands  of  the  descendants  of  those  two  families.  Many  years  after  this, 
Xycurgus  instituted  that  body  of  laws  for  the  Spartan  state,  which  rendered  both  the 
legislaUire  and  the  republic  so  famous  in  history.  I  shall  speak  of  them  at  large  in 
the  sequel. 

Corinth.*  Corinth  began  later  than  the  other  cities  I  have  been  speaking  of  to  be 
governed  by  particular  kings.  It  was  at  first  subject  to  those  of  Argos  and  Mycenae; 
at  last  Sisyphus,  the  son  of  JEolus,  made  himself  master  of  it.  But  his  descendants 
were  dispossessed  of  the  throne  by  the  Heraclida3,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
after  the  siege  of  Troy. 

The  regal  power  after  this  came  to  the  descendants  of  Bacchis,  under  whom  the 
monarchy  was  chanoced  into  an  aristocracy,  that  is,  the  reins  of  the  government  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  elders,  who  annually  chose  from  among  themselves  a  chief  magis- 
trate, whom  they  called  Prytanis.  At  last  Cypselus  having  gained  the  people,  usurp- 
'Cd  the  supreme  authority,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Periander,  w-lio  was  ranked 
among  the  Grecian  sages,  on  account  of  the  love  he  bore  to  learning,  and  the  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  he  gave  to  learned  men. 

MACEDONiA.t  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Greeks  had  any  great  regard  to  Ma- 
cedonia. Her  kings  living  retired  in  woods  and  mountains,  seemed  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  ot*  Greece.  They  pretended,  that  their  kings,  of  whom  Caranus 
was  the  first,  were  descended  from  Hercules.  Philip  and  his. son  Alexander  raised 
the  glory  of  this  kingdom  to  a  very  high  degree.  It  had  subsisted  four  hundred  and 
seventy-one  years  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  continued  one  hundred  and 
fifty-live  more,  till  Perseus  was  beaten  and  taken  by  the  Romans;  in  all,  six  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years. 

ARTICLE  V. 

COLONIES    OF    THE    GREEKS    SENT    INTO    ASIA    MINOR. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  Hera- 
clidse  recovered  Peloponnesus,  after  having  defeated  the  Pelopida?,  that  is,  Tisamenes 
and  Penthilus,  sons  of  Orestes;  and  that  they  divided  the  kingdoms  of  Mycenee,  Ar- 
gos, and  Lacedsemon,  among  them. 

So  great  a  revolution  as  this  almost  changed  the  face  of  the  country,  and  made 
way  for  several  very  famous  transmigrations;  which,  the  better  to  understand,  and 
to  have  the  clearer  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  Grecian  nations,  as  also  of  the  four 
dialects,  or  different  idioms  of  speech,  that  prevailed  among  them,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  look  a  little  farther  back  into  history. 

Deucalion,  who  reigned  in  Thessaly,  and  under  whom  happened  the  flood  that 
bears  his  name,  had  by  Pyrrha,  his  wite,  two  sons,  Helenus  and  Amphyicton.  This 
last,  having  driven  Cranaus  out  of  Athens,  reigned  there  in  his  stead.  Helenus,  if 
we  may  believe  the  historians  of  his  country,  gave  the  name  of  Helenes  to  the  Greeks: 
he  had  three  sons,  jEoIus,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus.t 

^olus,  who  was  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  father,  and,  besides  Thessaly,  had  Locris 
and  Bceotia  added  to  his  dcraiinions.  Several  of  his  descendants  went  into  Pelopon- 
nesus with  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia,  from  whom  Peloponnesus 
took  its  name,  and  settled  themselves  in  Laconia. 

The  country  contiguous  to  Parnassus  fell  to  the  share  of  Dorus,  and  from  him  was 
called  Doris. 

Xuthus,  compelled  by  his  brothers,  upon  some  particular  disgust,  to  quit  his  coun- 
try, retired  into  Attica,  where  he  m.arried  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of  the 
Athenians,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Achssus  and  Ion. 
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An  involuntary  murder,  committed  by  Achseus,  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, whicli  was  then  called  Egialsea.,  of  Avhich  one  part  was  from  him  called  Achaia. 
His  descendants  settled  at  Lacedasmon. 

Ion,  having  signalized  himself  by  his  victories,  was  invited  by  the  Athenians  to 
govern  their  city,  and  gave  the  country  his  name;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were 
likewise  called  lonians.  The  number  of  the  citizens  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  send  a  colony  of  the  lonians  into  Peloponnesus,  who 
likewise  gave  the  name  to  the  country  they  possessed. 

Thus  all  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  though  composed  of  different  people, 
were  united  under  the  names  of  Achseans  and  lonians. 

The  Heraclidas,  eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  resolved  seriously  to  reco- 
ver Peloponnesus,  which  of  right  belonged  to  them.  They  had  three  principal  leaders, 
sons  of  Aristomachus,  namely,  Timenes,  Cresphontes,and  Aristodemus;  the  last  dying, 
liis  two  sons,  Euristhenes  and  Procles,  succeeded  him.  The  success  of  their  expedi- 
tion was  as  happy  as  the  the  motive  was  just,  and  they  recovered  the  possession  of 
their  ancient  dominion.  Argos  fell  to  Timenes,  Messenia  to  Cresphontes,  and  Laco- 
nia  to  the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus. 

Such  of  the  Achasans  as  were  descended  from  -Eolus,  and  had  hitherto  inhabited 
Laeonia,  being  driven  from  thence  by  the  Dorians,  who  accompanied  the  Heraclidse 
into  Peloponnesus,  after  some  wandering,  settled  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
from  them  took  the  name  ^Eolis,  where  they  founded  Smyrna,  and  eleven  other  cities; 
but  the  town  of  Smyrna  came  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  The  JEolians 
became  likewise  possessed  of  several  cities  of  Lesbos. 

As  for  the  Achseans  of  Mycense  and  Argos,  being  compelled  to  abandon  their  coun- 
try to  the  Heraclider,  they  seized  upon  that  of  the  lonians,  who  dwelt  at  that  time  in 
a  part  of  Peloponnesus.  The  latter  fled  at  first  to  Athens,  their  original  country,  from 
whence  they  sometime  afterwards  departed  under  the  conduct  of  NiTeus  and  Androcles, 
both  sons  ofXodrus,  and  seized  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies 
between  Caria  and  Lydia,  and  from  them  was  named  Ionia;  here  they  built  twelve 
cities,  Ephesus,  Clazomenae,  Samos,  &c. 

The  power  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  then  Codrus  for  their  king,  being  very  much 
augmented  by  the  great  number  of  refugees  that  were  fled  into  their  country,  the 
Heraclidee  thought  proper  to  oppose  the  progress  of  their  power,  and  for  that  reason 
made  war  upon  them.  The  latter  were  defeated  in  a  battle,  but  still  remained  mas- 
ters of  Megaris,  wiiere  they  built  Megara,  and  settled  the  Dorians  in  that  country  in 
the  room  of  the  lonians.* 

One  part  of  the  Dorians  continued  in  the  country  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  ano- 
ther went  to  Crete;  the  greatest  number  settled  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
from  them  was  called  Doris,  where  they  built  Halicarnassus,  Cnidos,  and  other  cities, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  Cos,  &c.t 

THE    GRECIAN    DIALECTS. 

It  will  now  be  more  easy  to  understand  wdiat  we  have  to  say  concerning  the  several 
Grecian  dialects.  These  were  four  in  number;  the  Attic,  the  Ionic,  the  Doric,  and 
the  iEolic.  They  were  in  reality  four  different  languages,  each  of  them  perfect  in 
its  kind,  and  used  by  a  distinct  nation;  but  yet  all  derived  from,  and  founded  upon 
the  same  original  tongue.  And  this  diversity  of  languages  is  by  no  means  wonder- 
ful in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  different  nations,  but  did  not  de- 
pend upon  one  another,  but  had  each  its  particular  territories. 

1.  The  Attic  dialect  is  that  which  was  used  in  Athens  and  the  country  round  about. 
This  dialect  has  been  chiefly  used  by  Thucydides,  Aristophanes,  Plato,  Isocrates, 
Xenophon,  and  Demosthenes. 

2.  The  Ionic  dialect  was  almost  the  same  with  the  ancient  Attic;  but  after  it  had 
passed  into  several  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  into  the  adjacent  islands  which  were 
colonies  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  people  of  Achaia,  it  received  a  sort  of  new 
tincture,  and  did  not  come  up  to  that  perfect  delicacy,  which  the  Athenians  after- 
wards attained  to.     Hippocrates  and  Herodotus  wrote  in  this  dialect. 

3.  The  Doric  was  first  in  use  among  the  Spartans,  and  the  people  of  Argos;  it 
passed  afterwards  into  Epirus,  Libya,  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and  Crete.  Archimedes  and 
Theocritus,  both  of  them  Syracusans,  and  Pindar,  followed  this  dialect. 

4.  The  ^olic  dialect  was  at  first  used  by  the  Bosotians  and  their  neighbours,  and 

•  Strab.  p.  393.  t  Strab.  p.  ft5,3. 
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then  in  ^olis,  a  country  in  Asia  Minor,  between  Ionia  and  Mysia,  which  contained 
ten  or  twelve  cities  that  were  Grecian  colonies.  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  of  whose  works 
very  little  remains,  wrote  in  this  dialect.  We  find  also  a  mi.\ture  of  it  in  the  writings 
of  Theocritus,  Pindar,  Homer,  and  many  others. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

THE    REPUBLICAN  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  ALMOST  GENERALLY  ESTABLISHED  THROUGH- 
OUT   GREECE. 

The  reader  may  have  observed,  in  the  little  I  have  said  about  the  several  settle- 
ments of  Greece,  that  the  primordial  ground  of  all  those  different  states  was  monar- 
chial  o;overnment,  wliich  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  forms,  the  most  universally  re- 
ceived and  established,  the  most  proper  to  maintain  peace  and  concord,  and  which,  as 
Plato  observes,  is  formed  upon  the  model  of  paternal  authority,  and  of  that  gentle  and 
moderate  dominion  which  fathers  exercise  over  their  families.* 

But,  as  the  state  of  things  degenerated  by  degrees,  through  the  inj\]stice  of  usurpers, 
and  severity  of  lawful  masters,  the  insurrections  of  the  people,  and  a  thousand  acci- 
dents and  revolutions  that  happened  in  those  states,  a  different  spirit  seized  the  people, 
which  prevailed  throughout  Greece,  kindled  a  violent  desire  of  liberty,  and  brought 
about  a  general  change  of  government  every  where,  except  in  Macedonia;  so  tliat 
monarchy  gave  way  to  a  republican  government,  which,  hoAvever,  Vv^as  diversified 
into  almost  as  many  various  forms  as  there  were  different  cities,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent genius  and  peculiar  character  of  each  people. 

There  still,  however,  remained  a  kind  of  tincture  or  spirit  of  the  ancient  monarchial 
government,  which  frequently  inffamed  the  ambition  of  private  citizens,  and  made 
tliem  desire  to  become  masters  of  tlieir  covmtry.  In  almost  every  state  of  Greece, 
some  private  persons  arose,  w^io,  without  any  right  to  the  throne,  either  by  birth  or 
election  of  the  citizens,  endeavoured  to  advance  themselves  to  it  by  cabal,  treachery, 
and  violence;  and  who,  without  any  respect  for  the  laws,  or  regard  to  the  public  good, 
exercised  a  sov^ereign  authority,  with  a  despotic  empire  and  arbitrary  sway.  In  order 
to  support  their  unjust  usurpations  in  the  midst  of  distrust  and  alarms,  they  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  prevent  imaginary,  or  to  suppress  real  conspiracies,  by  the  most 
cruel  proscriptions;  and  to  sacrifice  to  their  own  security  all  those  whom  raierit,  rank, 
wealth,  zeal  tor  liberty,  or  love  of  their  country,  rendered  obnoxious  to  a  suspicious 
and  unsettled  government,  which  found  itself  hated  by  all,  and  was  sensible  it  de- 
served to  be  so.  It  was  this  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  that  rendered  these  men 
so  odious,  and  brought  upon  them  the  appellation  of  tyrants,t  and  Avhich  furnished 
such  ample  matter  for  the  declamation  of  orators,  and  the  tragical  representations  of 
the  theatre. 

All  these  cities  and  districts  of  Greece  that  seemed  so  entirely  different  from  one 
another,  in  their  laws,  customs,  and  interests,  were  nevertheless  formed  and  combined 
into  one  sole,  entire,  and  united  body;  whose  strength  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  make  the  formidable  power  of  the  Persians  under  Darius  and  Xerxes  tremble;  and 
Vv'hich  even  then,  perhaps,  would  have  entirely  overthrown  the  Persian  greatness,  had 
the  Grecian  states  been  wise  enough  to  have  preserved  that  union  and  concord  among 
themselves,  which  afterwards  rendered  them  invincible.  This  is  the  scene  which  I 
am  now  to  open,  and  which  certainly  merits  the  reader's  whole  attention. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  following  volumes,  a  small  nation  confined  within  a  country 
not  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  France,  disputing  empire  with  the  most  powerful  t?irone 
then  upon  the  earth;  and  we  shall  see  this  handful  of  men,  not  only  making  head 
against  the  innumerable  army  of  the  Persians,  but  dispersing,  routing,  and  cutting 
them  to  pieces,  and  sometimes  reducing  the  Persian  pride  so  low,  as  to  make  them 
submit  to  conditions  of  peace,  as  shameful  to  the  conquered  as  glorious  for  the  con- 
querors. 

Among  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  there  were  two  that  particularly  distinguished  thena- 
selves,  and  acquired  an  authority  and  a  kind  of  superiority  over  the  rest,  by  their 
merit  and  conduct;  these  two  were  Lacedeemon  and  Athens.  As  these  cities  make  a 
considerable  figure,  anl  act  an  illustrious  part  in  the  ensuing  history,  before  I  enter 
upon  particulars,  I  think  I  ought  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  genius,  character, 

•  Plat.  1.  iii.de  Legr.  p.  630.  . 

t  This  word  originally  signified  no  more  than  king,  and  was  anciently  the  title  of  lawful  pnnee?, 
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manners,  and  o-overnment  of  their  respective  inhabitants.  Pkitarch,  in  the  Lives  of 
LycuroTiis  and  Solon,  will  fui'nish  me  with  the  greatest  part  of  what  I  have  to  say  upon 
this  head. 

ARTICLE  \1I. 

THE    SPARTAN    GOVERNMENT.       LAWS    ESTABLISHED    BY    LYCURGUS. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  profane  history  better  attested,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  incredible,  than  what  relates  to  the  o-overnment  of  Sparta,  and  the  discipline 
established  in  it  by  Lycurgiis.  This  legislator  was  the  son  of  Eunomiis,  one  of  the 
two  kino-s  who  reigned  together  in  Sparla.*  It  would  have  been  easy  for  Lycurgus 
to  ascend  the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  who  left  no  son  behind  him; 
and  in  etiect  he  was  king  for  some  days.  But  as  soon  as  his  sister-in-law  was  found 
to  be  with  child,  he  declared  that  tlie  crown  belonged  to  her  son,  if  she  had  one,  and 
from  thenceforth  he  governed  the  kingdom  only  as  his  guardian.  In  the  meantime, 
the  widow  sent  to  him  secretly,  that  if  he  would  promise  to  marry  her  when  he  was 
kino-,  she  would  destroy  the  fruit  of  her  womb.  So  detestable  a  proposal  struck  Ly- 
curo-us  with  horror;  howevei-,  he  concealed  his  indignation,  and  amusing  the  woman 
with  dilTerent  pretences,  so  managed  it,  that  she  went  out  her  full  time,  and  was  de- 
livered. As  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  he  proclaimed  him  king,  and  took  care  to^ 
liave  him  brought  up  and  educated  in  a  proper  manner.  Tliis  prince,  on  account  of 
the  I'oy  which  the  people  testified  at  his  birth,  was  named  Charilaus. 

The  state  was  at  this  time  in  great  disorder,  the  authority,  both  of  the  king  and 
the  laws,  being  absolutely  despised  and  unregarded.  No  curb  was  strong  enough  to 
restrain  the  audaciousness  of  the  people,  which  every  day  increased.f 

Lycurgus  was  so  courageous  as  to  form  the  design  of  making  a  thorough  refor- 
mation in  the  Spartan  government;  and  to  be  the  more  capable  of  making  wise  regu- 
lations, he  thought  fit  to  travel  into  several  countries,  in  order  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  diflerent  manners  of  other  nations,  and  to  consult  the  most  able  and  expe- 
rienced persons  he  could  meet  v\nth,  in  the  art  of  government.  He  began  with  the 
island  of  Crete,  whose  rigid  and  austere  law^s  were  very  famous;  from  thence  he  pass- 
ed into  Asia,  where  quite  different  customs  prevailed;  and,  last  of  all,  he  went  into 
E2:\"pt,  which  was  then  the  seat  of  science,  wisdom,  and  good  counsels. 

liis  long  absence  only  made  his  country  the  more  desirous  of  his  return;  and  the 
kings  themselves  importuned  him  to  that  purpose,  being  sensible  how  much  they 
stood  in  need  of  his  authority  to  keep  the  people  within  bounds,  and  in  some  degree 
of  subjection  and  order.  When  he  came  back  to  Sparta,  he  undertook  to  cliange  the 
whole  form  of  their  government,  being  persuaded  that  a  few  particular  laws  would 
produce  no  great  effect.^ 

But  before  he  put  his  design  in  execution,  he  Avent  to  Delphos  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Apollo;  where,  after  having  offered  his  sacrifice,  he  received  that  famous  answer, 
in  vv^hich  the  priestess  called  him,  "A  friend  of  the  gods,  and  rather  a  god  than  a 
man."  And  as  for  the  favour  he  desired,  of  being  able  to  frame  a  set  of  good  laws 
for  his  country,  she  told  him,  the  gods  had  heard  his  prayers,  and  that  the  common- 
wealth he  was  going  to  establish  would  be  the  most  excellent  state  in  the  world. 

On  his  return  to  Sparta,  the  first  thing  he  did,  was  to  bring  over  to  his  designs  the 
leading  men  of  the  city,  whom  he  made  acquainted  with  his  views;  when  he  was  as- 
Bured  of  their  approbation  and  concurrence,  he  went  into  the  public  market-place, 
accompanied  with  a  number  of  armed  men,  in  order  to  astonish  and  intimidate  those 
who  might  desire  to  oppose  his  undertaking. 

The  new  form  of  government  which  he  introduced  into  Sparta,  may  properly  be 
reduced  to  three  principal  institutions. 

INSTITUTION    I. THE    SENATE. 

Of  all  the  new  regulations  or  institutions  made  by  Lycurgus,  the  greatest  and  most 
considerable  was  that  of  the  senate;  which,  by  tempering  and  balancing,  as  Plato  ob- 
serves, the  too  absolute  power  of  the  kings,  by  an  authority  of  equal  weight  and  in- 
fluence with  theirs,  became  the  principal  support  and  preservation  of  the  state.§  For 
whereas  before,  it  was  ever  unsteady,  and  tending  one  while  towards  tyranny,  by  the 
violent  proceeding  of  the  kings;  at  other  times  towards  democracy,  by  the  excessive 
power  of  the  people;  the  senate  served  as  a  kind  of  counterpoise  to  both,  which  kept 

•  Plut.  in  Vit.  Lye.  p.  40.  t  Idem,  p.  41.  i  Id«m,  p.  42.  }  Plut.  in  Vit.  Lyeurg.  p.  42. 
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the  state  in  a  due  equilibrium,  and  preserved  it  in  a  firm  and  steady  situation;  the 
twenty-eight  senators*  of  whicli  it  consi.sted  siding  with  the  king,  wJien  the  people 
were  grasping  at  too  much  power:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  espousing  the  interests  of 
the  people,  whenever  the  kings  attempted  to  carry  tlieir  authority  toojar.  _ 

Lycurgus  having  thus  tempered  the  government,  those  that  came  at\er  him  thought 
tlie  power  of  the  tliirty  that  composed  the  senate  still  too  great  and  absolute;  and 
therefore,  as  a  check  upon  them,  they  devised  the  authority  of  the  Ephori,t  about  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Lycurgus.  The  Ephori  were  five  in  number,  and  re- 
mained but  one  year  in  otfice.  They  were  all  chosen  out  of  the  people,  and  in  that 
respect  considerably  resembled  the  tribunes  of  the  people  among  the  Romans.  Their 
authority  extended  to  arresting  and  imprisoning  the  persons  of  their  kings,  as  it  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  Pausanias.  The  institution  of  the  Ephori  began  in  the  reign  of 
Theopompus,  whose  wife  reproached  him,  that  he  would  leave  to  his  children  the  re- 
gal authority  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  had  received  it;  on  the  contrary,  said  he, 
I  shall  leave  it  to  them  in  a  much  better  condition,  as  it  will  be  more  permanent  and 
lasting. 

The  Spartan  government,  then,  was  not  purely  monarchial.  The  nobility  had  a 
great  share  in  it,  and  the  people  were  not  excluded.  Each  part  of  this  body  politic, 
in  proportion  as  it  contributed  to  the  public  good,  found  in  it  their  advantage;  so  that, 
in  spite  of  the  natural  restlessness  and  inconstancy  of  man's  heart,  which  is  always 
thirsting  after  novelty  and  change,  and  is  never  cured  of  its  disgust  to  uniformity, 
Lacedasmon  persevered  lor  above  seven  hundred  years  in  the  exact  observance  of  her 
laws. 

INSTITUTION    II. — THE    DIVISION    OF  THE    LANDS,  AND    THE    PROHIBITION    OF  GOLD    AND 

SILVER    MONEY. 

The  second  and  the  boldest  institution  of  Lycurgus  was  the  division  of  the  lands, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  absolutely  necessary  for  establishing  peace  and  good  order 
in  the  commonwealth.  The  major  part  of  the  people  were  so  poor,  that  they  had 
not  one  inch  of  land  of  their  own,  while  a  small  number  of  particular  persons  were 
possessed  of  all  the  lands  and  wealth  of  the  country:  in  order,  therefore,  to  banish 
insolence,  envy,  fraud,  luxury,  and  two  other  distempers  of  the  state  still  greater  and 
more  ancient  than  these,  I  mean  extreme  poverty  and  excessive  wealth,  he  persuaded 
the  citizens  to  give  up  all  their  lands  to  the  commonweahh,  and  to  make  a  new  di- 
vision of  them,  that  they  might  all  hve  together  in  a  perfect  equahty,  and  that  no  pre- 
eminence or  honours  should  be  given,  but  to  virtue  and  merit  alone.t 

This  scheme,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  was  immediately  executed.  Lycurgus 
divided  the  lands  of  Loconia  into  thirty  thousand  parts,  which  he  distributed  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country;  and  the  territories  of  Sparta  into  nine  thousand  parts, 
which  he  distributed  among  an  equal  number  of  citizens.  It  is  said,  that  some  years 
after,  as  Lycurgus  was  returning  from  a  lonij  journey,  and  passing  through  the  lands 
of  Laconia  in  the  time  of  harvest,  and  observing,  as  he  went  along,  the  perfect 
equality  of  the  reaped  corn,  he  turned  towards  those  that  w^re  with  him,  and  said 
smiling,  "Does  not  Laconia  look  like  the  possession  of  several  brothers,  who  have 
just  been  dividing  their  inheritance  among  them?" 

After  ha\ang  divided  their  immovables,  he  undertook  likewise  to  make  the  same 
■equal  division  of  all  their  movable  goods  and  chattels,  that  he  might  utterly  banish 
from  among  them  all  manner  of  inequality.  Eut,  perceiving  that  this  would  be  more 
difficult  if  lie  went  openly  about  it,  he  endeavoured  to  effect  it  by  sapping  the  very 
foundation  of  avarice.  "For,  first,  he  cried  down  all  gold  and  silver  money,  and 
ordained  that  no  other  should  be  current  than  that  of  iron,  which  he  made  so  very 
heavy,  and  fixed  at  so  low  a  rate,  that  a  cart  and  two  oxen  were  necessary  to  carry 
home  a  sum  of  ten  min8e,§  and  a  whole  chamber  to  keep  it  in. 

The  next  thing  he  did,  was  to  banish  all  useless  and  superfluous  arts  from  Sparta. 
But  if  he  had  not  done  this,  most  of  them  would  have  sunk  of  themselves,  and  dis- 
appeared with  the  gold  and  silver  money;  because  the  tradesmen  and  artificers  would 
have  found  no  vent  for  their  commodities,  and  this  iron  money  had  no  currency 
among  any  other  Grecin.n  states  who  were  so  far  fi-om  esteeming  it,  that  it  became 
the  subject  of  their  banter  and  ridicule. 

*  This  coTincil  consistetl  of  thirty  persons,  iiieludinc^  the  two  king?; 
t  Theword  signifies  comptroller  or  inspector. 
t  Plut.  in  Vit-  Lye  p.  44.  J  Five  hundred  French  livres,  g88, 80. 
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INSTITUTION    3. OF    PUBLIC    MEALS. 

Lycurgus,  being  desirous  to  make  a  yet  more  effectual  war  upon  effeminacy  and 
luxury,  and  utterly  to  extirpate  the  love  of  riches,  made  a  third  regulation,  which 
was  that  of  public  meals.  That  he  might  entirely  suppress  all  the  magnificence  and 
extravagance  of  expensive  tables,  he  ordained,  that  all  the  citizens  should  eat 
together,  of  the  same  conmion  victuals  Avhich  the  la^v  prescribed,  and  expressly  Ibr- 
bade  all  private  eating  at  their  own  houses.* 

By  this  settlement  of  pubUc  and  common  meals,  and  this  frugality  and  simplicity 
in  eating,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  made  riches  in  some  measure  change  their  very 
nature,  b}'-  putting  them  out  of  a  condition  of  being  desired  or  stolen,  or  of  enriching 
their  possessors;  for  there  was  no  way  left  for  a  man  to  use  or  enjoy  this  opulence, 
or  even  to  make  any  show  of  it,  since  the  poor  and  the  rich  ate  together  in  the  same 
place,  and  none  were  allowed  to  appear  at  the  public  eating-rooms,  after  having 
taken  care  to  fill  themselves  with  other  diet:  because  every  body  present  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  any  one  that  did  not  eat  or  drink,  and  the  whole  company  was  sure 
to  reproach  him  with  the  delicacy  and  intemperance  that  made  him  despise  the  com- 
mon food  and  pubUc  table.f 

The  rich  were  extremely  enraged  at  this  regulation;  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  a  tumult  of  the  people,  a  young  man  named  Alexander  struck  out  one  of  the  eyes 
of  Lycurgus.  The  people  provoked  at  such  an  outrage,  deUvered  the  young  man 
into  Lycurgus's  hands,  who  knew  how  to  revenge  himself  in  a  proper  manner;  for, 
by  the  extraordinary  kindness  and  gentleness  with  which  he  treated  him,  he  made 
the  violent  and  hot-headed  j^oung  man,  in  a  little  time,  become  very  moderate  and 
wise.  The  tables  consisted  of  about  fii'teen  persons  each,  where  none  could  be  ad- 
mitted but  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  company.  Each  person  furnished,  every 
month,  a  bushel  of  flour,  eight  measures  of  wine,  five  pounds  of  cheese,  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  figs,  and  a  small  sum  of  money,  for  preparing  and  cooking  the  victuals. 
Every  one,  without  exception  of  persons,  was  obliged  to  be  at  the  common  meal;  and 
a  long  time  after  the  making  of  these  regulations,  kuig  Agis,  at  his  return  from  a  glo- 
rious expedition,  having  taking  the  Uberty  to  dispense  with  that  law,  in  order  to  eat 
with  the  queen  his  wife,  was  reprimanded  and  punished. 

The  very  children  ate  at  these  public  tables,  and  were  carried  thither  as  to  a  school 
of  wisdom  and  temperance.  There  they  were  sure  to  hear  grave  discourses  upon 
government,  and  to  see  nothing  but  what  tended  to  their  instruction  and  improve- 
ment. The  conversation  was  often  enlivened  with  ingenious  and  spritely  raillery, 
but  never  mixed  with  any  thing  vulgar  or  shocking;  and  if  their  jesting  seemed  to 
make  any  person  uneasy,  they  never  proceeded  any  farther.  Here  their  children 
were  likewise  trained  up  and  accustomed  to  great  secrecy:  as  soon  as  a  young  man 
came  into  the  dining-room,  the  oldest  person  of  the  company  used  to  say  to  him, 
pointing  to  the  door,  '•'Nothing  spoken  here  must  ever  go  out  there." 

The  most  exquisite  of  all  their  eatables  was  what  they  called  their  black  broth,  and 
the  old  men  preferred  it  before  all  that  was  set  upon  the  table4  Dionysius  the 
tyrant,  when  he  was  at  one  of  those  nieals,  was  not  of  the  same  opinion,  and  what 
was  a  ragout  to  them,  was  to  him  very  insipid.  I  do  not  wonder,  said  the  cook,  for 
the  seasoning  is  wanting.  What  seasoning?  replied  the  tyrant.  Running,  sweating, 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst;  these  are  the  ingredients,  said  the  cook,  with  which  we 
season  all  our  food. 

IV.    OTHER    ORDINANCES. 

When  I  speak  of  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus,  I  do  not  mean  written  laws;  he 
thougiit  proper  to  leave  very  few  of  that  kind,  being  persuaded,  that  the  most  power- 
ful and  eifectual  means  of  rendering  communities  happy,  and  people  virtuous,  is  by 
the  good  example,  and  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  the  manners  and  prac- 
tice of  the  citizens:  for  the  principles  thus  implanted  by  education  remahi  firm  and 
immoveable,  as  they  are  rooted  in  the  will,  which  is  always  a  stronger  and  more 
durable  tie  than  the  yoke  of  necessity;  and  the  youth,  that  have  been  thus  nurtured 
and  educated,  become  lav/s  and  legislators  to  themselves.  These  are  the  reasons 
why  Lycurgus,  instead  of  leaving  his  ordinances  in  writing,  endeavoured  to  imprint 
and  enforce  them  by  practice  and  example.§ 

•  Plut.  in  Vit.  Lye.  p.  45.  tTov  «-\i('TOv  airuXci',  //«\\0v  S'i  *'^))\ov,  x«i    uTrKvrov  a^rsif  yKB-aro,— Plut. 

i  Cic.  Tusc.  quast.  lib,  y.  n.  98.  J  piut,  in  Vit.  Lye.  p.  47, 
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He  looked  upon  the  education  of  youth  as  the  greatest  and  most  important  object 
of  a  legislator's  care.  His  grand  principle  was,  that  children  belonged  more  to  the 
state  than  to  their  parents;  and  therefore  he  would  not  have  them  brought  up  accord- 
ing to  their  humours  and  iiincies,  but  would  have  the  state  intrusted  with  the  general 
care  of  their  education,  in  order  to  have  them  formed  upon  constant  and  uniform 
principles,  which  might  inspire  them  betimes  with  the  love  of  their  country  and 
virliie. 

As  soon  as  a  boy  was  born,  the  elders  of  each  tribe  visited  him;  and  if  they  found 
him  well  made,  strong,  and  vigorous,  tliey  ordered  him  to  be  brouirht  up,  and  assigned 
him  one  of  the  nine  thousand  portions  of  land  for  his  inheritance.*  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  found  him  to  be  deformed,  tender,  ami  weakly,  so  that  they  could  not  expect 
that  he  would  ever  have  a  strong  and  healthful  constitution,  they  condemned  him  to 
l)crish,  and  caused  the  infant  to  be  exposed.! 

Children  were  accustomed  betimes  not  to  be  nice  or  difficult  in  their  eating;  not  to 
be  afraid  in  the  dark,  or  when  they  were  left  alone;  not  to  give  themselves  up  to  pee- 
vishness and  ill-humour,  to  crying  and  bawUng;  to  Avalk  bare-foot,  that  they  might 
be  inured  to  fatigue:  to  lie  hard  at  night;  to  wear  the  same  clothes  winter  and  sum- 
mer, in  order  to  harden  them  against  cold  and  heat.| 

At  the  age  of  seven  years  they  were  put  into  the  classes,  where  they  were  all 
broucfht  up "tofrether  under  the  same  discipUne.§  Their  education,  properly  speaking, 
was  only  an  apprenticeship  of  obedience.||  The  legislature  hav'ing  rightly  considered, 
that  the  surest  way  to  have  citizens  submissive  to  the  law  and  to  the  magistrates,  in 
which  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  a  state  chiefly  consists,  was  to  teach  children 
early,  and  to  accustom  them  from  their  tender  yeare  to  be  perfectly  obedient  to  their 
masters  and  superiors. 

While  they  were  at  table,  it  was  usual  for  the  masters  to  instruct  the  boys  by  pro- 
posing them  questions.'!!  They  would  ask  them,  for  example.  Who  is  the  most  honest 
man  in  the  town?  What  do  you  think  of  such  or  such  an  action?  The  boys  were 
obliged  to  give  a  quick  and  ready  answer,  which  was  also  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
reason  anda  proof,  both  expressed  in  a  few  words:  for  they  were  accustomed  betimes 
to  the  Laconic  style,  that  is,  to  a  close  and  concise  way  of  speaking  and  writing. 
Lycurgus  was  for  having  the  money  bulky,  heavy,  and  of  httle  value,  and  their  lan- 
guage, on  the  contrary,  very  pithy  and  short;  a  great  deal  of  sense  comprised  in  a 
few  words. 

As  for  literature,  they  only  learned  as  much  as  was  necessary.**  All  the  sciences 
were  banished  out  of  their  country;  their  study  only  tended  to  know  how  to  obey,  to 
bear  hardship  and  fatigue,  and  to  conquer  in  battle.  The  superintendent  of  their  ed- 
ucation was  one  of  the  most  honorable  men  of  the  city,  and  of  the  first  rank  and  con- 
dition, who  appointed  over  every  class  of  boys,  masters  of  the  most  approved  wisdom 
and  probity. 

There  w^as  one  kind  of  theft  only,  and  that  too  more  a  nominal  than  a  real  one, 
which  the  boys  were  allowed,  and  even  ordered  to  practise.ft  They  were  taught  to 
slip,  as  cunningly  and  cleverly  as  they  could,  into  the  gardens  and  public  halls,  in  or- 
der to  steal  away  herbs  or  meat;  and  if  they  were  caught  in  the  fact,  they  were  pun- 
ished for  their  want  of  dexterity.  We  are  told  of  one  who,  having  stolen  a  young 
fox,  hid  it  under  his  robe,  and  suffered  the  animal  to  gnaw  into  his  belly,  and  tear  out 
his  very  bowels,  till  he  fell  dead  upon  the  spot^  rather  than  be  discovered.  This  kind 
of  thefi,  as  I  have  said,  was  but  nominal,  and  not  properly  a  robbery;  since  it  was  au- 
thorized by  the  law  and  the  consent  of  the  citizens.  The  intent  of  the  legislature  in 
allowing  it,  was  to  inspire  the  Spartan  youth,  who  were  all  designed  for  war,  with 
the  greater  boldness,  cunning,  and  address;  to  inure  them  betimes  to  the  life  of  a 
soldier;  to  teach  them  to  live  upon  a  little,  and  to  be  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  But 
I  have  already  given  an  account  of  this  matter  more  at  large  in  another  treatise. 

The  patience  and  constancy  of  the  Spartan  youth  most  conspicuously  appeared  in 
a  certain  festival,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Diana,  surnamed  Orthia,it  where  the  children, 
before  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  and  in  presence  of  the  whole  city,  suffered  them- 

*  I  do  not  comprehend  how  they  could  assign  to  every  one  of  these  children  one  of  the  nine  thou -and  portions, 
appropriated  to  the  city,  for  his  inheritance.  Was  thenumber  of  citizms  always  the  same?  Did  it  never  exceed 
nnie  thousand?  It  is  not  said  in  tliis  case,  as  in  the  division  of  the  Holy  Land,  that  tlie  portions  allotted  to  a  fami- 
ly always  continued  in  it,  and  could  not  be  entirely  alienated.  t  Plut^  in  Vit.  Lye.  p.  48. 

t  Xen.  deLac.  Rep.p.  667.         §  PI  ut.  in  Lye.  p.  50.         \\''i^-<rri  t/v  -raiTsi'y.v  ilvui  ,u:KsT>tv  Eb.-rs.Sii'a;. 
%  Pint,  in  Lye.  p.  51.  **  Pint,  in  Lye  p.  52.  t  •■  Idem,  p .  50.     Idem,  institut.  Lacon.  p.  237. 

tt  Man.  d'Etud.  Vol.  III.  p.  471. 
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selves  to  be  whipped  till  the  blood  ran  down  upon  the  altar  of  this  cruel  goddess, 
where  sometimes  they  expired  under  the  strokes,  and  all  this  without  uttering  the  least 
cry,  or  so  much  as  a  groan  or  sigh:  and  even  their  own  lathers,  when  they  law  them 
covered  wiih  blood  and  wounds,  and  readv  to  expire,  exhorted  them  to  persevere  to 
the  end  with  constancy  and  resolution.*  Plutarch  assures  us,  that  he  had  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  a  great  many  children  lose  their  lives  on  these  cruel  occasions.  Hence 
it  is,  that  Horace  gives  the  epithet  ot^  patient  to  the  city  of  Lacedcemon,  Patiens 
LacedcB  mon;i  and  another  author  makes  a  man,  who  had  received  three  strokes  of  a 
stick  without  complaining,  say,  Tres  plagas  Smrtana  nohilitate  concoxi. 

The  most  usual  occupation  of  the  Lacedafmonians  was  hunting,  and  other  bodily 
exercise.  They  were  Ibrbid  to  exercise  any  mechanic  art.  The^Elota?,  who  were  a 
sort  of  slaves,  tilled  their  land  for  them,  for  which  they  paid  them  a  certain  revenue.t 

Lycurgus  would  have  his  citizens  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  leisure:  they  had  large 
common  balls,  where  the  people  used  to  meet  to  converse  together:  and  thouirh  thSr 
discourses  chiefly  turned  upon  grave  and  serious  topics,  yet  they  seasoned  them  with 
a  mixture  of  wit  and  flicetious  humour,  both  agreeable  and  instructive.  They  passed 
little  of  their  time  alone,  being  accustomed  to  live  like  bees,  always  together,  always 
about  their  chiefs  and  leaders.  The  love  of  their  country  and  of  the  public  good 
was  their  predominant  passion:  they  did  not  imagine  they  belonged  to  themseTves, 
but  to  their  country.  Pedaretus  having  missed  the  honour  of  being  chosen  one  of 
the  three  hundred  who  had  a  certain  rank  of  distinction  in  the  city,  went  home  ex- 
tremely pleased  and  satisfied,  saying,  "he  was  overjoyed  there  were  three  hundred 
men  in  Sparta  more  honourable  and  worthy  than  himself."§ 

At  Sparta  every  thing  tended  to  inspire  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the  hatred  of  vice; 
the  actions  of  the  citizens,  their  conversations,  public  monuments,  and  inscriptions. 
It  was  hard  for  men  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  so  many  living  precepts  and  exam- 
ples, not  to  become  virtuous,  as  far  as  heathens  were  capable  of  virtue.  It  was  to 
preserve  these  happy  dispositions,  that  Lycurgus  did  not  allow  all  sorts  of  persons  to 
travel,  lest  they  should  bring  home  foreign  manners,  and  return  infected  with  the 
licentious  customs  of  other  countries,  which  would  necessarily  create,  in  a  little  time, 
an  aversion  for  the  life  and  maxims  of  Lacedsemon.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would 
suffer  no  strangers  to  remain  in  the  city,  who  did  not  come  thither  to  some  useful 
and  profitable  end,  but  out  of  mere  curiosity;  being  afraid  they  should  bring  along 
with  them  the  defects  and  vices  of  their  own  countries;  and  being  persuaded,  at  tlie 
same  time,  that  it  was  more  important  and  necessary  to  shul,  the  gates  of  the  town 
against  depraved  and  corrupt  manners,  than  against  infectious  distempers.  Properly 
speaking,  the  very  trade  and  business  of  the  Laceda?monians  was  war:  every  thing 
with  them  tended  that  way:  arms  were  their  only  exercise  and  employment:  their 
life  was  much  less  hard  and  austere  in  the  camp,  than  in  the  city;  and  they  were  the 
only  people  in  the  world,  to  whom  the  time  of  war  was  a  time  of  ease  and  refresh- 
ment, because  then  the  reins  of  that  strict  and  severe  discipline,  which  prevailed  at 
Sparta,  were  somewhat  relaxed,  and  the  men  were  indulged  in  a  httle  more  hberty.|| 
With  them  the  first  and  most  inviolable  law  of  war,  as  Demaratus  told  Xerxes,  was 
never  to  fly,  or  turn  their  backs,  whatever  superiority  of  numbers  the  enemy's  army 
niight  consist  of;  never  to  quit  their  post;  never  to  deliver  up  their  arms;  in  a  word, 
either  to  conquer  or  to  die  on  the  spot.*n  This  maxim  was  so  important  and  essential 
in  their  opinion,  that  when  the  poet  Archilochus  came  to  Sparta,  they  obliged  him  to 
leave  their  eity  immediately;  because  they  understood,  that  in  one  of  his  poems,  he  had 
said,  "It  was  better  for  a  man  to  throw  down  his  arms,  than  to  expose  himself  to  be 
killed."** 

Hence  it  is,  that  a  mother  recommended  to  her  son,  who  was  going  to  make  a 
campaign,  that  he  should  return  either  with  or  upon  his  shield;tt  and  that  another, 
hearing  that  her  son  was  killed  in  fighting  for  his  country,  answered  very  coldly,  "I 
brought  him  into  the  Avorld  for  \\o  other  end."Jt  This  humour  was  general 
among  the  Laceda-monians.  After  the  flimous  battle  of  Leuctra,  which  was  so  fatal 
to  the  Spartans,  the  parents  of  those  that  died  in  the  action  congratulated  each  other 
upon  it,  and  went  to  the  temples  to  thank  the  gods  that  their  children  had  done  their 

*  Cic.  Tusc.  qumst.  lib.  ii.  n.  34;  f  Ode  vii.  lib.  1. 

tPliit  ill  Vit.  Lye.  p.  54.  J  Idem,  p.  55.  \\  Idem,  p.  56. 

H  Il'-iod.  I.  vii.  cap.  104.  *»  phit.  in  Lacon.  Institiit.  p.  239. 

in  Lacon.  Apophthegm,  p.  241.    Sometimes  they  that  were  slain  were  brought  home  upon  their  shields. 
U  Cic.  1.  i.  Tiisc.  qiixst.  n.  102.     Plut.  in  Vit.  A(;es.  p.  612. 
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duty;  whereas  the  relations  of  those  who  survived  tlie  defeat,  were  inconsolable.  If 
any  of  the  Spartans  fled  in  battle,  tiiey  were  dishonoured  and  disgraced  for  ever. 
They  were  not  only  excluded  from  all  posts  and  employments  in  the  state,  from  all 
assemblies  and  public  diversions;  but  it  was  thought  scandalous  to  make  any  allian- 
ces with  them  by  marriage:  and  a  thousand  aftronts  and  insults  were  publicly  offered 
them  Avith  impunity. 

The  Spartans  never  went  to  fight  without  first  imploring  the  help  of  the  gods  by 
public  sacrifices  and  prayers;  and,  when  that  v/as  done,  t!iey  marched  against  the 
enemy  with  a  perfect  confidence  and  expectation  of  success,  as  being  assured  of  the 
divine  protection;  and  to  make  use  of  Plutarch's  expression,  "As  if  God  were  pre- 
sent with,  and  fought  for  them."  a,5  toJj  0=0^  o-j.a.-ra^^i-Tc;. 

When  they  had  broken  and  routed  their  enemy's  forces,  they  never  pursued  them 
farther  than  was  necessary  to  make  themselves  sure  of  the  victory;  after  which  they 
retired,  as  thinking  it  neither  glorious,  nor  worthy  of  Greece,  to  cut  in  pieces  and  des- 
troy an  enemy  that  yielded  and  fled.  And  this  proved  as  useful  as  honourable  to 
the  Spartans;  for  their  enemies,  knowing  that  all  who  resisted  them  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  that  they  spared  none  but  those  who  fled,  generally  chose  rather  to  fly 
than  to  resist.* 

When  the  first  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  received  and  confirmed  by  practice, 
and  the  form  of  government  he  had  established,  seemed  strono;  and  vigorous  enoufrh 
to  support  itself;  as  Plato  says  of  God,  that  after  he  had  finished  the  creation  of  the 
world,  he  rejoiced  when  he  saw  it  revolve  and  perform  its  first  emotions  with  so 
much  justness  and  harmony;t  so  the  Spartan  legislator,  pleased  with  the  greatness 
and  beauty  of  his  laws,  felt  his  joy  and  satisfaction  redouble,  when  he  saw  them, 
as  it  were,  walk  alone,  and  go  forward  so  happily.]: 

But  desiring,  as  far  as  depended  on  human  prudence,  to  render  them  immortal  and 
unchangeable,  he  signified  to  the  people,  that  there  was  still  one  point  remaining  to 
be  performed,  the  most  essential  and  important  of  all,  about  which  he  would  go  and 
consult  the  oracle,  of  Apollo;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  made  them  all  take  an  oath, 
that  till  his  return  they  would  inviolably  maintain  the  form  of  government  which  he 
had  established.  When  he  was  arrived  at  Delphos,  he  consulted  the  god,  to  know 
whether  the  laws  he  had  made  were  good,  and  sufficient  to  render  the  Lacedeemo- 
nians  happy  and  A-irtuous.  The  priestess  answered,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his 
laws;  and  that  as  long  as  Sparta  observed  them,  she  would  be  the  most  glorious  and 
happy  city  in  the  world.  Lycurgus  sent  this  answer  to  Sparta;  and  then  thinking 
he  had  fulfilled  his  ministry,  he  voluntarily  died  at  Delphos,  by  abstaining  from  all 
manner  of  sustenance.  His  idea  was,  that  even  the  death  of  great  persons  and 
statesmen  should  not  be  useless  and  unprofitable  to  the  state,  but  a  kind  of  supple- 
ment to  their  ministry,  and  one  of  tlieir  most  important  actions,  ^vhich  ought  to  do 
them  as  much  or  more  honour  than  all  the  rest.  He  therefore  thought,  that  in  dy- 
ing thus,  lie  should  crown  and  complete  all  the  services  which  he  had  rendered 
his  fellow-citizens  during  his  life;  since  his  death  would  engage  them  to  a  perpe- 
tual observance  of  his  institutions,  which  they  had  sworn  to  maintain  inviolably  till 
his  return. 

Although  I  represent  the  sentiments  of  Lycurgus  upon  his  own  death,  in  the  light 
wherein  Plutarch  has  transmitted  them  to  us,  I  am  very  far  fi-om  approving  them; 
and  I  make  the  same  declaration  with  respect  to  several  other  facts  of  the  like  nature, 
which  I  sometimes  relate  without  making  any  reflections  upon  them,  though  I  think 
them  very  unworthy  of  approbation.  The  pretended  wise  men  of  the  heathens  had, 
as  well  concerning  this  article  as  sev^eral  others,  but  very  faint  and  imperfect  ideas; 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  remain  in  great  darkness  and  error.  They  laid  down 
this  admirable  principle,  wfiich  we  meet  with  m  many  of  their  writings,  that  man, 
placed  in  the  world  as  in  a  certain  post  by  his  general,  cannot  abandon  it  -without  the 
express  command  of  him  upon  whom  he  depends,  that  is,  of  God  himself.  At  otlier 
times,  they  looked  upon  man  as  a  criminal  condemned  to  a  melancholy  prison,  from 
whence,  indeed,  he  might  desire  to  be  released,  but  could  not  lawfully  attempt  to  be 
so,  but  by  the  course  of  justice,  and  the  order  of  the  magistrate;  and  not  by  break- 

.  *  Pint,  in  Vit.  Lycurg.  p.  54. 

TThis  passage  of  Plato  is  in  his  Timseus.  and  jjives  us  reason  to  belieTC  this  philosopher  had  read  \shat  Moses 
says  of  God,  when  he  cieated  the  world;  "Vidit  Deiis  cuncta  qucs  fecerat,  et  erunt  valde  bona." — Gen.  i.  31. 

:{ Idein,p.  57. 
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ing  Ills  chains,  and  forcing^  llie  gates  of  his  prison.*  These  ideas  are  beautiful,  be 
cause  they  are  true;  but  the  application  they  made  of  them  was  wrong,  namely,  aS 
they  took  that  for  an  express  order  of  the  Deity,  which  was  the  pure  effect  of  their 
own  weakness  or  pride,  by  wliich  they  were  led  to  commit  suicide,  either  that  they 
might  deliver  themselves  from  the  pains  or  troubles  of  this  life,  or  immortalize  their 
names,  as  was  the  case  with  Lycurgus,  Cato,  and  a  number  of  others. 

REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SPARTA,  AND  UPON  THE  LAWS  OF  LYCURGUS. 
I.    THINGS  COMMENDABLE  IN  THE  LAWS  OF  LYCURGUS. 

There  must  needs  have  been,  to  judge  only  by  the  event,  a  great  fund  of  wisdom 
and  prudence  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus;  since,  as  long  as  they  were  observed  in 
in  Sparta,  which  was  above  five  hundred  years,  it  was  a  most  flourishing  and  power- 
ful city.  It  was  not  so  much,  says  Plutarch,  speaking  of  the  laws  of  Sparta,  the  go- 
vernment and  polity  of  a  city,  as  the  conduct  and  regular  behaviour  of  a  wise  man, 
who  passes  his  whole  life  in  the  exercise  of  virtue:  or  rather,  continues  the  same  au- 
thor, as  the  poets  feign,  that  Hercules,  only  with  his  lion's  skin  and  club,  went  from 
country  to  country  to  free  the  world  of  rohbers  and  tyrants;  so  Sparta,  with  a  slip  of 
parchmentf  and  an  old  coat,  gave  laws  to  all  Greece,  which  willingly  submitted  to 
her  dominion;  suppressed  tyrannies  and  unjust  authority  in  cities;  put  an  end  to  wars 
as  she  thought  fit,  and  appeased  insurrection;  and  all  this  generally  without  moving  a 
shield  or  a  sword,  and  only  by  sending  a  simple  ambassador  among  ihem,  who  no 
sooner  appeared,  than  all  the  people  submitted,  and  flocked  about  him  like  so  many 
bees  about  their  queen:  so  much  respect  did  the  justice  and  good  government  of  this 
city  imprint  upon  the  minds  of  all  their  neighbours. 

I.    THE    NATURE    OF    THE    SPARTAN    GOVERNMENT. 

We  find  at  the  end  of  Lycurgus's  life  a  single  reflection  made  by  Plutarch,  which 
of  itself  comprehends  a  great  encomium  upon  that  legislator.  He  there  says,  that 
Plato,  Diogenes,  Zeno,  and  all  those  who  have  treated  of  the  establishment  of  a  po- 
litical state  or  government,  took  their  plans  from  the  republic  of  Lycurgus;  with  this 
diflerence,  that  they  confined  themselves  wholly  to  words  and  theory;  but  Lycurgus, 
without  dwelling  upon  ideas  and  theoretical  systems,  did  really  and  eflfectually  insti- 
tute an  inimitable  polity,  and  form  a  whole  city  of  philosophers. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  this  undertaking,  and  to  estabhsh  the  most  perfect  form  of  a 
commonwealth  that  could  be,  he  melted  down,  as  it  were,  and  blended  together  what 
he  found  best  in  every  kind  of  governmentj  or  most  conducive  to  the  public  good; 
thus  tempering  one  species  with  another,  and  balancing  the  inconveniences  to  which 
each  of  them  in  particular  is  subject,  with  the  advantages  that  result  from  their  being 
united  together.  Sparta  had  something  of  the  monarchial  form  of  government,  in 
the  authority  of  her  kings.  The  council  of  thirty,  otherwise  called  the  senate,  was  a 
true  aristocracy;  and  the  power  vested  in  the  people  of  nominating  the  senators,  and 
of  giving  sanction  to  the  laws,  resembled  a  democratical  government.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  Ephori  afterwards  served  to  rectify  what  was  amiss  in  those  previous 
establishments,  and  to  supply  what  was  defective.  Plato,  in  more  places  than  one, 
admires  the  wisdom  of  Lycurgus  in  his  institution  of  the  senate,  which  was  equally 
advantageous  both  to  the  king  and  people;  because  by  this  means  the  law  became  the 
only  supreme  ruler  of  the  kings,  and  the  kings  never  became  tyrants  over  tlie  lavv.t 

2.    ECIUAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  LANDS:  GOLD  AND  SILVER  BANISHED  FROM  SPARTA. 

The  design  formed  by  Lycurgus  of  making  an  equal  distribution  of  the  lands 
aniong  the  citizens,  and  of  entirely  banishing  from  Sparta  all  luxury,  avarice,  law- 
suits, and  dissensions;  by  abolishing  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  would  appear  to  us  a 

*Vetat  Pythagoras,  in jiissu  imperatoris,id  esf,Dei,  de  prsesidio  et  statione  vitan  decedere. — Cic.deSenect.n.73. 

Cato  sic  abiit  e  vita,  ut  causarn  moriendi  nactiim  se  esse  gauderet.  Vetat  enim  dominaiis  ille,  in  nobis  Deus  in- 
jussu  hinc  nos  suo  deniip^rare.  Cum  vero  causarn  jnstani  Deus  ipse  dedeiit,  nt  tunc  Sociati,  nunc  Catoni,  ssepe 
multis;  ne  ille,  medius  hdius,  vir  sapiens,  laitus  ex  liis  tenebris  in  lucem  illain  excpsseiit.  Nee  tamen  ilia  vincula 
carceris  ruperit;  leges  enim  vetant:  sed,  tanquam  a  magistratu  aut,  ab  aliqua  potestate  legitima,  sic  a  Deo  evoca- 
tus  atque  emissus,  exierit. — Id.  i.  Tusc.  Qnxst.  n.  74. 

t  This  was  what  the  Spartans  called  a  scytale,  a  thong  of  leather  or  parchment,  which  they  twisted  round  a 
staff  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  was  no  vacancy  or  void  space  left  upon  it.  They  wrote  upon  this  thong,  and 
when  they  had  written  they  untwisted  it,  and  sent  it  to  ihc  geneial  for  whom  it  was  intended.  This  general,  who 
had  anolh  r  stick  of  the  same  size  with  that  on  which  the  thong  was  twisted  and  written  upon,  wrapt  it  rountl 
that  staff  in  the  same  manner,  and,  by  that  means,  found  outthe  connexion  and  the  right  placing  of  tlie  letters, 
which  otherwise  were  so  displaced  and  out  of  order,  that  there  was  no  possibilitv  of  their  being  read. — Plut.  in 
Vit.  Lye.  p.  444.     ,  .  ,  v  i  & 

I  Ns^ij  tTTiioif  xufo;   ly'ivn'^y^TiXi-ji   took  kv^^'xirjiv^  kKK^  iy.   xvSftsirot  ruqxvvii    fo/fxiv,— Flats  Epilt.  vii» 
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Scheme  of  a  commonwealth  finely  conceived  for  speculation,  but  utterly  incapable  of 
execution,  did  not  history  assure  us,  that  Sparta  actually  subsisted  in  that  condition 
for  many  ages. 

When  I  place  the  transaction  I  am  noAv  speaking  of  among  the  laudable  parts  of 
Lycurgus's  laws,  [  do  not  pretend  it  to  he  ansolutely  unexceptionable;  for  I  think  it 
can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  that  general  law  of  nature  which  forbids  the  taking 
away  one  man's  property  to  give  it  to  another;  and  yet  this  is  what  was  really  done 
upon  this  occasion.  Therefore  in  this  atiair  of  dividino-  the  lands,  I  consider  only  so 
inuch  of  it  as  was  truly  commendable  in  itself,  and  worthy  of  admiration. 

Can  we  possibly  conceive,  that  a  man  could  persuade  the  richest  and  most  opuient 
inhabitants  of  a  city,  to  resign  all  their  revenues  and  estates,  in  order  to  level  and 
-confound  themselves  with  the  poorest  of  the  people;  to  subject  themselves  to  a  new 
way  of  living,  both  severe  in  itself,  and  full  of  restraint;  in  a  word,  to  debar  them- 
selves of  the  use  of  every  thing,  wherein  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  life  is  thought 
to  consist^     And  yet  this  is  what  Lycurgus  actually  effected  in  Sparta, 

Such  an  institution  as  this  would  have  been  less  wonderful,  had  it  subsisted  oniy 
during  the  life  of  the  legislator;  but  we  know  that  it  lasted  many  ages  after  his  decease, 
Xenophon,  in  the  encomium  he  has  left  us  of  Agesilaus,  and  Cicero,  in  one  of  his 
orations,  observed,  that  Laeed^emon  Vv^as  the  only  city  in  the  world  that  preserved 
her  discipline  and  laws  for  so  considerable  a  term  of  years  unaltered  and  inviolate.  Sol% 
saitl  the  latter,  speaking  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  toto  orbe  tcrrarum  septingentos  jam 
annos  amplius  unis  moribus  et  nunquam  mutatis  legibus  viviinl*  I  believe  that  though 
in  Cicero's  time  the  discipline  of  Sparta,  as  well  as  her  power,  was  very  much  relaxed 
and  diminished,  yet,  however  all  historians  agree,  that  it  was  maintained  in  all  its 
vigour  till  the  reign  of  Agis,  under  whom  Lysander,  though  incapable  of  being  blinds 
ed  or  corrupted  with  gold,  filled  his  country  with  luxury  and  the  love  of  riches,  by 
bringing  into  it  immense  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  the  fruijs  of  his 
victories,  and  thereby  subverting  the  laws  of  L^^curgus, 

But  the  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  money  was  not  the  first  wound  given  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  institutions  of  the  legislator.  It  was  the  consequence  of 
the  violation  of  another  law  still  more  fundamental.  Ambition  was  the  vice  that 
preceded,  and  made  way  for  avarice.  The  desire  of  conquests  drew  on  that  of  riches, 
without  which  they  could  not  propose  to  extend  their  dominions.  The  main  design 
of  Lycurgus,  in  the  establishing  his  lav/s,  and  especially  that  which  prohibited  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver,  was,  as  Polybius  and  Plutarch  have  judiciously  observed,  to 
curb  and  restrain  the  ambition  of  the  citizens;  to  disable  them  from  making  conquests, 
and  in  a  manner  to  force  them  to  confine  themselves  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  their 
own  country,  without  carrying  their  views  and  pretensions  any  larther.f  Indeed^  the 
government  which  he  established  was  sufficient  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  Sparta,  bu|t 
was  not  calculated  for  elevating  her  to  a  dominion  over  other  cities. 

The  design,  then,  of  Lycurgus,  was  not  to  make  the  Spartans  conquerors.^  To 
remove  such  thoughts  from  his  telloAv-citizens,  he  expressly  forbade  them,  though 
they  inhabited  a  country  surrounded  with  the  sea,  to  meddle  in  maritime  affairs;  to 
have  any  fleets,  or  ever  to  fight  upon  tlie  sea.  They  were  religious  observers  of  this 
prohibition  for  many  ages,  and  even  till  the  defeat  of  Xerxes:  but  upon  that  oc^casion 
they  began  to  think  of  making  themselves  masters  at  sea,  that  they  might  be  able 
to  "keep  that  formidable  enemy  at  the  greater  distance.  But  having  soon  perceived^ 
that  these  maritime,  remote  commands,  corrupted  the  m.anners  of  their  gejierals,  they 
laid  that  project  aside  without  any  difficulty,  as  we  shall  observe  when  we  pome  to 
speak  of  king  Pausanias. 

When  Lycurgus  armed  his  fellow-citizens  with  shields  and  lances,  it  was  not  to 
enable  them  to  commit  wrongs  and  outrages  with  impunity,  but  only  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  invasions  and  injuries  of  others.  He  made  them  indeed  a  nation 
of  warriors  and  soldiers:  but  it  was  only  that  under  the  shadow  of  their  arms  they 
might  live  in  liberty,  moderation,  justice,  union,  and  peace,  by  being  contend  with 
their  own  territories,  without  usurping  those  of  others,  and  by  being  pursuaded,  that 
no  city  or  state,  any  more  than  a  single  person,  can  ever  hope  for  solid  and  lastmg 
happiness,  but  from  virtue  only.§  Men  of  a  depraved  taste,  says  Plutarch  farther,  on 
the  same  subject,  who  think  nothing  so  desirable  as  riches,  and  a  large  extent  ol  do^- 

*  Pro.  Flac.  num.  Ixiii. 
t  Polyb.  1.  vi.p.  191 .  i  Plut.  in  Moribus  Lactd.  pi  239.  §  Pluf.  in  Vit.  Lycurg.  p.  59^ 
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minion,  may  give  preference  to  those  vast  empires  that  have  subdued  and  enslaved 
tlie  world  by  violence;  but  Lycurgus  was  convinced,  that  a  city  had  occasion  for 
nothing  of  that  kind,  in  order  to  be  happy.  His  policy,  which  has  justly  been  the 
admiration  of  all  ages,  had  no  farther  views,  than  to  establish  equity,  moderation^ 
liberty,  and  peace;  and  was  an  enemy  to  all  injustice,  violence,  and  ambition,  and  the 
passion  of  reigning  and  extending  the  bounds  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth.* 

Such  reflections  as  these,  which  Plutarch  agreeably  intersperses  in  his  Lives,  and 
in  which  their  greatest  and  most  essential  beauties  consist,  are  of  infinite  use  towards 
the  giving  us  true  ideas  of  things,  and  making  us  understand  wherein  consists  the 
solid  and  true  gloi-y  of  a  state,  that  is  really  happy;  as  also  to  correct  those  false  ideas 
we  are  apt  to  form  of  the  vain  greatness  of  those  empires  which  have  swallowed  up 
kingdoms,  and  of  those  celebrated  conquerors  who  owe  all  their  fame  and  grandeur  to 
violence  and  usurpation. 

3.    THE  EXCELLENT  EDUCATION  OF  THEIR  YOUTH. 

The  long  duration  of  the  laws  established  by  Lycurgus,  is  certainly  very  wonderful: 
but  the  means  he  made  use  of  to  succeed  therein,  are  no  less  worthy  of  admiration. 
The  principal  of  these  was  the  extraordinary  care  he  took  to  have  the  Spartan  youth 
brought  up  in  an  exact  and  severe  discipline:  for,  as  Plutarch  observes,  the  religious 
obligation  of  an  oath,  which  he  exacted  from  the  citizens,  would  have  been  a  feeble 
tie,  had  he  not  by  education  infused  his  laws,  as  it  were,  into  the  minds  and  manners 
of  the  children,  and  made  them  suck  in,  almost  with  their  mothers'  milk,  an  affection 
for  his  institutions.  This  was  the  reason  why  his  principal  ordinances  subsisted  above 
five  hundred  years,  having  sunk  into  the  very  temper  and  hearts  of  the  people  like  a 
strong  and  good  die,  that  penetrates  thoroughly .f  Cicero  makes  the  same  remark, 
and  ascribes  the  courage  and  virtue  of  the  Spartans,  not  so  much  to  their  own  natural 
disposition,  as  to  their  excellent  education:  Oujus  civitatis  spectata  ac  nohilitata  virtus, 
non  solum  natura  corroborata,  verum  eliam  disciplina  putatur.X  All  this  shows  of 
Avhat  importance  it  is  to  a  state,  to  take  care  that  their  youth  be  brought  up  in  a 
manner  proper  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  for  the  laws  of  their  country. 

The  great  maxim  of  Lycurgus,  which  Aristotle  repeats  in  express  terms,  was  that 
as  children  belong  to  the  state,  their  education  ought  to  be  dire'^ted  by  the  state,  and 
the  views  and  interests  of  the  state  only  considered  therein.§  It  was  for  this  reason 
he  desired  they  should  be  educated  all  in  common,  and  not  left  to  the  humour  and 
caprice  of  their  parents,  who  generally,  through  a  soft  and  blind  indulgence,  and  a 
mistaken  tenderness,  enervate  at  once  both  the  bodies  and  minds  of  their  children.  At 
Sparta,  from  their  tenderest  years,  they  were  inured  to  labour  and  fatigue,  by  the  ex- 
ercises of  hunting  and  racing,  and  accustomed  betimes  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst, 
heat  and  cold;  and,  what  it  is  difficult  to  make  mothers  believe,  all  these  hard  and 
laborious  exercises  tended  to  promote  their  health,  and  make  their  constitutions  more 
vigorous  and  robust,  able  to  bear  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  war,  for  which  they 
were  all  designed  from  their  cradles. 

4.    OBEDIENCE. 

But  the  most  excellent  thing  in  the  Spartan  education,  was  its  teaching  young 
people  so  perfectly  how  to  obey.  It  was  from  hence  the  poet  Simonides  gives  that 
city  such  a  magnificent  epithet,  which  denotes,  that  they  alone  knew  how  to  subdue 
the  passions  of  men,  and  to  render  them  tractable  and  submissive  to  laws,  as  horses 
are  taught  to  obey  the  spur  and  the  bridle,  by  being  broken  and  managed  while  they 
are  young.|l  For  this  reason,  Agesilaus  advised  Xenophon  to  send  his  children  to 
Sparta,  that  they  might  learn  there  the  noblest  and  greatest  of  all  sciences,  that  is, 
how  to  command  and  how  to  obey.^ 

5.    RESPECT    TOWARDS    THE    AGED. 

One  of  the  lessons  mo-,t  frequently  and  strongly  inculcated  upon  the  Lacedaemonian 
youth,  was,  to  bear  a  great  reverence  and  respect  to  old  men,  and  to  give  them  proofs 
of  it  u{)()n  all  occasions,  by  saluting  them,  by  making  way  for  them,  and  by  giving 
them  place  in  the  streets,  by  rising  up  to  show  them  honour  in  all  companies  and  pul>- 
lie  assemblies;  but  above  all,  by  receiving  their  advice,  and  even  their  reproofs,  with 
docility  and  submission.**     By  these  characteristics  a  Lacedasmonian  was  known 

*  IIem,etin  Vit.  A)?rs;i.p.  614.  t"il<r;r.f.    /Sat;:^^   iy.fcirH   X.-A    io-pcufKs-   x:«Ta4/:«^£vnc.— Pint.  Ep.  lii. 

J  Orat.  prr>  Fiac.  n  t.3.  J  Polyb   I.  vni.  Politic.  ||  A:t/y.a(r;>';^oToc,  that  is  to  say.  1  amer  of  menl 

J  ^A>.,T«/x,.-;;  t.,;k  iMxr^.uy.rj>v  TO  zx/./..;oi',*tk,;5>'.'  x-^I  ^-fzwi/.  »»  Plut.in  Lacon.  InstJtut.  p.  237. 
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wherever  he  went;  if  he  had  behaved  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
reproach  to  himself,  and  a  dishonour  to  his  country.  An  old  man  of  Athens  going 
into  a  theatre  once  to  see  a  play,  none  of  his  own  countrymen  ofiered  him  a  seat;  bi^t 
when  he  came  near  the  place  where  the  Spartan  ambassadors  and  the  gentlemen  of 
their  retinue  were  sittino^,  they  all  rose  up  out  of  reverence  to  his  age,  and  seated  him 
in  the  midst  of  them.  Lysander,  theretbre,  had  reason  to  say,  that  old  age  had  no 
where  so  honourable  an  abode  as  in  Sparta;  and  that  it  was  an  agreeable  thing  to  grow 
old  in  that  city.* 

II.    DEFECTS    IN    THE    LAWS   OF   L,YCURGUS. 

In  order  to  perceive  the  defects  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  w^e  have  only  to  compare 
them  ^vith  those  of  Moses,  which  we  knovV  were  dictated  by  more  than  human  wis- 
dom. But  my  design  in  this  place  is  not  to  enter  into  an  exact  examination  of  the 
particulars,  wherein  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Lycurgus  are  faulty;  I  shall  content 
myself  with  making  some  slight  reflections  only,  which  probably  may  have  already 
occurred  to  the  reader  in  the  perusal  of  those  ordinances,  among  which  ihere  are 
some  with  which  he  will  have  been  justly  offended. 

I.   THE    CHOICE    MADE   OF    THE    CHILDREN    THAT    WERE    EITHER   TO    BE    BROUGHT 

UP   OR    EXPOSED. 

To  begin,  for  instance,  with  that  ordinance  relating  to  the  choice  they  made  of  their 
children,  which  of  them  were  to  be  brought  up,  and  which  exposed  to  perish;  who 
vv^ouid  not  be  shocked  at  the  unjust  and  inhuman  custom  of  pronouncing  sentence  of 
death  upon  all  such  infants  as  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  with  a  constitution  that 
appeared  too  weak  to  undergo  the  fatigue  and  exercises  to  which  the  commonwealth 
destined  all  her  subjects?  Is  it  then  impossible,  and  without  example,  that  children, 
who  are  tender  and  weak  in  their  infancy,  should  ever  alter  as  they  grow  up,  and 
becomxe  in  time,  of  a  robust  and  vigorous  constitution?  Or,  suppose  it  was  so,  can  a 
man  no  way  serve  his  country  but  by  the  strength  of  his  body?  Is  there  no  account 
to  be  made  of  his  wisdom,  prudence,  counsel,  generosity,  courage,  magnanimity,  and, 
in  a  word,  of  all  the  qualities  that  depend  upon  the  mind  and  intellectual  faculties? 
Omnino  illud  honestiim  quod  ex  animo  excelso  magnificoque  qucervnus,  animi  efficitiir, 
non  corporis  viribus.f  Did  Lycurgus  himself  render  less  service,  or  do  less  honor  to 
Sparta,  by  establishing  his  laws,  than  the  greatest  generals  did  by  their  victories? 
Agesilaus  was  of  so  small  a  stature,  and  so  mean  a  figure,  that  at  the  first  sight  of 
him  the  Egyptians  could  not  help  laughing;  and  yet,  small  as  he  was,  he  made  the 
great  king  of  Persia  tremble  upon  the  throne  of  half  the  world. 

But,  what  is  yet  stronger  than  all  I  have  said,  has  any  other  person  a  right_  or 
power  over  the  lives  of  men,  than  he  from  whom  they  received  them,  even  God  him- 
self? And  does  not  a  legislator  visibly  usurp  the  authority  of  God,  whenever  he  arro- 
gates to  himself  such  a  power  without  his  commission?  That  precept  of  the  decalogue, 
which  was  only  a  renovation  of  the  law  of  nature.  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  universally 
condemns  all  those  among  the  ancients,  who  imagined  they  had  a  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  slaves,  and  even  over  their  own  children. 

2.    THEIR    CARE    CONFINED    ONLY    TO    THE    BODY. 

The  great  defect  in  the  lavv^s  of  Lycurgus,  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  observed,  is, 
that  they  only  tended  to  form  a  warlike  and  martial  people.  All  that  legislator's 
thoughts  seemed  wholly  bent  upon,  was  the  means  of  strengthening  the  bodies  of  the 
people  without  any  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds.  Why  should  he  banish 
from  his  commonwealth  all  arts  and  sciences,  which,  besides  many  other  advantagesi, 
have  this  most  happy  effect,  that  they  soften  our  manners,  polish  our  understandings, 
improve  the  heart,  and  render  our  behaviour  civil,  courteous,  gentle,  and  obliging; 
such,  in  a  word,  as  qualifies  us  for  company  and  society,  and  makes  the  ordinary 
course  of  life  agreeable?^  Hence,  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  was  a  degree  of  rough-^ 
ness  and  austerity  in  the  temper  and  behaviour  of  the  Spartans,  and  many  times  evep 
something  of  ferociiy;  a  failing  that  proceeded  chiefly  fi'om  their  education,  and  that 
rendered  them  disagreeable  and  offensive  to  all  their  allies. 

*  Lysandrum  Lacedaemonium  dicere  aiiint  solitum,  Lacedjemone  esse  honestissimum  domicilium  sepectinis  — 
Cicde  San.  n.63.    ''Ef  A^sjtj^aiVov*  iciA./.ia-T»  yyigiir'i. — Pint,  in  Mor.  p.  795. 

t  Cicer.  l.i.  deOffic  n.  79.    Idem,  n.  76. 
t  Omnes  aites  quibu'?  rEtas  puerilis  ad  humanitatem  intbrmari  sulet.— Cic.  Orat.  pro  \»ch. 
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S.    THEIR    BARBAROUS    CRUELTY    TOWARDS    THEIR  CHILDREN. 

It  was  an  excellent  practice  in  Sparta,  to  accustom  their  j/outh  betimes  to  suffe 
heat  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst,  and  by  many  severe  and  laborious  exercises  to  bring 
the  body  into  subjection  lo  reason,  whose  faithful  and  diligent  minister  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  execution  of  all  her  orders  and  injunctions;  which  it  can  never  do,  if  it  be  not 
able  to  undergo  all  sorts  of  hardships  and  fatigues.*  But  Avas  it  rational  in  them  to 
carry  their  severities  so  far,  as  the  inhuman  treatment  we  have  mentioned?  And  was 
it  not  utterly  barbarous  and  brutal  in  the  fathers  and  mothers,  to  see  the  blood  trick- 
ling from  the  wounds  of  their  children,  na}'^,  even  to  see  them  expiring  under  the 
lashes,  without  concern? 

4<    THE  mothers'  inhumanity. 

Some  people  admire  the  courage  of  the  Spartan  mothers,  who  could  hear  the  news 
of  the  death  of  their  children  slain  in  battle,  not  only  without  tears,  but  even  with  a 
kind  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  For  my  part,  I  should  think  it  much  better,  that  na- 
ture should  show  herself  a  little  more  on  such  occasions,  and  that  the  love  of  one's 
country  should  not  utterly  extinguish  the  sentiments  of  maternal  tenderness.  One  of 
our  generals?  in  France,  who  in  tlie  heat  of  battle  was  told  that  his  son  was  killed, 
seemed  by  his  answer  to  be  much  wiser.  "  Let  us  at  present  thmk,"  said  he,  "  only 
of  beating  the  enemy;  to-morrow  I  will  mourn  for  my  son." 

5.  their  excessive  leisure. 

NdR  Can  I  see  what  excuse  can  be  made  for  that  law,  imposed  by  Lycurgus  upon 
the  Spartans,  which  enjoined  the  spending  so  much  of  their  time  in  idleness  and  in- 
action, and  following  no  other  business  than  that  of  war.  He  left  all  the  arts  and 
trades  entirely  to  the  slaves,  and  strangers  that  lived  among  them;  and  put  nothing 
into  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  bui  the  lance  and  the  shield.  Not  to  mention  the  dan- 
ger there  was  in  suffering  the  number  of  slaves  that  were  necessary  for  tilling  the 
land,  to  increase  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  much  greater  than  that  of  their  mas- 
ters, which  was  oflen  an  occasion  of  seditions  and  riots  among  them;  how  many  disor- 
ders must  men  necessarily  fall  into,  that  have  so  much  leisure  upon  their  hands,  and  have 
no  daily  occupation  or  regular  labour?  This  is  an  inconvenience  still  but  too  common 
among  our  nobility,  and  which  is  the  natural  effect  of  their  faulty  education.  Ex- 
cept in  the  time  of  war,  most  of  our  gentry  spend  their  Hves  in  the  most  useless  and 
unprofitable  manner.  They  look  upon  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce,  as  beneath 
them,  and  derogatory"  to  their  gentility.  They  seldom  know  how  to  handle  any 
thing  but  their  swords.  As  Cor  the  sciences,  they  barely  acquire  just  so  much  as 
they  cannot  well  be  without;  and  many  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  them,  nor 
any  manner  of  taste  for  books  or  reading.  We  are  not  to  wonder,  then,  if  gam- 
ing and  hunting,  eating  and  drinking,  mutual  visits,  and  frivolous  discourse,  make 
up  their  whole  occupation.  What  a  life  is  this  for  men  that  have  any  parts  or  un- 
derstanding! 

6.  their  cruelty  towards  the  helots. 

Ltcurgtjs  would  be  utterly  inexcusable,  if  he  gave  occasion,  as  he  is  accused  of 
having  done,  for  all  the  rigour  and  cruelty  exercised  towards  the  Helots  in  this  repub- 
lic. These  Helots  were  the  slaves  employed  by  the  Spartans  to  till  the  ground.  It 
was  their  custom  not  only  to  make  these  poor  creatures  drunk,  and  expose  them  be- 
fore their  children,  in  order  to  give  them  an  abhorrence  for  so  shameful  and  odious  a 
vice,  but  also  to  treat  them  with  the  utmost  barbarity,  as  thinking  themselves  at 
Jiberty  to  destroy  them  by  any  violence  or  cruelty  vhatever,  under  pretence  of  their 
being  always  ready  to  rebel. 

Upon  a  certain  occasion  related  by  Thucydides,  two  thousand  of  these  slaves  dis- 
appeared at  once,  without  any  body's  knowing  what  was  become  of  them.f  Plutarch 
pretends,  that  this  barbarous  custom  was  not  practised  till  after  the  time  of  Lycur- 
gus, and  that  he  had  no  hand  in  it. 

7.  modesty  and  decency  entirely  neglected. 

But  the  points  wherein  Lycurgus  appears  to  be  the  most  culpable,  and  which  best 
shows  the  great  enormities  and  gross  darkness  in  wiiich  the  Pagans  were  plunged,  is 
ihe  little  regard  he  showed  lor  modesty  and  decency,  in  what  concerned  the  education 

*  Exercendum  corpus,  et  ita  afficiendum  est,  lit  obediie  consilio  rationiqne  possit  in  exequendis  Tiegotiis  et  la- 
bore  tolei-undo.— Lib.  i.dt?  Offic.  n  79.  f  l  hiicid.  lib.  iv. 
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of  girls,  and  the  marriages  of  young  women;  which  was  without  doubt  the  source  of 
those  disorders  that  prevailed  in  Sparta,  as  Aristotle  has  wisely  observed.  When 
we  compare  tiiese  indecent  and  licentious  institutions  of  the  wisest  legislator  that 
ever  prolane  antiquity  could  boast,  with  the  sanctity  and  ])urity  of  the  evangelical 
precepts,  what  a  noble  idea  does  it  give  us  of  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the 
Christian  religion! 

Nor  will  it  give  us  a  less  advantageous  idea  of  this  pre-eminence,  if  we  compare 
the  most  excellent  and  laudable  part  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  with  the  laws  of 
the  gospel.  It  is,  we  must  own,  a  wonderful  thing,  that  the  whole  people  should 
consent  to  a  division  of  their  lands,  which  set  the  poor  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  rich;  and  that  by  a  total  exclusion  of  gold  and  silver  they  should  reduce 
themselves  to  a  kind  of  voluntary  poverty.  But  the  Spartan  leijislator,  when  he 
enacted  these  laws,  had  the  sword  in  his  hand;  whereas  the  Christian  legislator  says 
but  a  word,  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,"  and  thousands  of  the  faithtul  through 
all  succeeding  generations  renounce  their  goods,  sell  their  lands  and  estates,  arid 
leave  all,  to  follow  Jesus  Christ,  their  Master,  in  poverty  and  want. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ATHENS.       THE  LAWS  OF  SOLON.       THE    HISTORY  OF  THAT  REPUB- 
LIC, FROM  THE  TIME  OF  SOLON  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  DARIUS  THE  FIRST. 

I  HAVE  already  observed,  that  Athens  was  at  first  governed  by  kings.  But  they 
were  such  as  had  little  more  than  the  name;  for  their  whole  power  being  confined  to 
the  command  of  the  armies,  vanished  in  time  of  peace.  Every  man  was  master  in 
his  own  house,  Avhere  he  lived  in  an  absolute  state  of  independence.  Codrus,  the 
last  king  of  Athens,  having  devoted  himself  to  death  for  the  public  good,  his  sons 
Medon  and  Nileus  quarrelled  about  the  succession.*  The  Athenians  took  this  occa- 
sion to  abolish  the  regal  power,  though  it  did  not  much  incommode  them;  and  de- 
clared, that  Jupiter  alone  was  king  of  Athens,  at  the  very  same  time  that  the  Jews 
were  weary  of  their  theocracy,  that  is,  having  the  true  God  for  their  king,  and  would 
absolutely  have  a  man  to  reign  over  them. 

Plutarch  observes,  that  Homer,  when  he  enumerated  the  ships  of  the  confederate 
Grecians,  gives  the  name  oi'  people  to  none  but  the  Athenians;  from  whence  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  Athenians  even  then  had  a  great  inclination  to  a  democratical 
government,  and  that  the  chief  authority  was  at  that  time  vested  in  the  people. 

In  the  place  of  their  kings  they  substituted  a  kind  of  governors  for  life,  under  the 
title  of  archons.  But  this  perpetual  magistracy  appeared  still,  in  the  eyes  of  this  free 
people,  as  too  lively  an  image  of  regal  power,  of  which  they  were  desirous  of  abolish- 
ing even  the  very  shadow;  tor  which  reason  they  first  reduced  that  office  to  the  term 
of  ten  years,  and  then  to  that  of  one:  and  this  the}'-  did  wnth  a  view  of  resuming  the 
authority  the  more  frequently  into  their  own  hands,  which  they  never  transferred  to 
their  magistrates  but  with  regret. 

Such  a  limited  power  as  this  was  not  sufficient  to  restrain  those  turbulent  spirits, 
who  were  grown  excessively  jealous  of  their  liberty  and  independence,  very  tender 
and  apt  to  be  offended  at  any  thing  that  seemed  to  break  in  upon  their  equality,  and 
always  ready  to  take  umbrage  at  whatever  had  the  least  appearance  of  dominion  or 
superiority.  Hence  arose  continual  factions  and  quarrels;  there  was  no  agreement  or 
concord  among  them,  either  about  religion  or  government. 

Athens  therefore  continued  a  long  time  incapable  of  enlarging  her  power,  it  being 
very  happy  for  her  that  she  could  preserve  herself  from  ruin  in  the  midst  of  those 
long  and  frequent  dissensions  she  had  to  struggle  with. 

Misfortunes  instruct.  Athens  learned  at  length,  that  true  liberty  consists  in  a  de- 
pendence upon  justice  and  reason.  This  happy  subjection  could  not  be  established, 
out  by  a  legislator.  She  therefore  placed  her  choice  upon  Draco,  a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged wisdom  and  integrity,  for  that  employment.  It  does  not  appear  that  Greece 
had  before  his  time,  any  written  laws.f  The  first  of  that  kind,  then,  were  of  his 
publishing;  the  rigour  of  which,  anticipating  as  it  were  the  Stoical  doctrine,  was  so 
great,  that  it  punished  the  smallest  offence,  as  well  as  the  most  enormous  crimes, 
equally  with  death.  These  laws  of  Draco,  written,  says  Demades,  not  with  ink,  but^ 
with  blood,  had  the  same  fate  as  usually  attends  all  violent  things.      Sentiments  of 

*  Codius  was  coteinporary  with  Saul.  t  A.  M.  3330.    Ant.  J.  C.  624. 
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humanity  in  the  judges,  compassion  for  tiie  accused,  whom  they  were  wont  to  look 
upon  rather  as  unfortunate  than  criminal,  and  the  apprehensions  the  accusers  and 
^vitnesses  were  under  of  rendering  themselves  odious  to  the  people,  all  concurred  to 
produce  a  remissness  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  which,  by  that  means,  in  process 
of  time,  became  as  it  were  abrogated  through  disuse:  and  thus  an  excessive  rio-our 
paved  the  way  for  impunity.  ° 

The  danger  of  relapsing  into  their  former  disorders,  made  them  have  recourse  to 
fresh  precautions;  for  they  were  willing  to  slacken  the  curb  and  restraint  of  fear,  but 
not  to  break  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  find  out  mitigations,  which  might  make 
amends,  for  what  they  took  away  from  the  letter  of  the  law,  they  cast  their  eyes  upon 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  persons  of  his  age,  I  mean  Solon,  whose  sinofu- 
lar  qualities,  and  especially  his  great  meekness,  had  acquired  him  the  affection  and 
veneration  of  the  whole  city.* 

His  main  application  had  been  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  especially  to  that 
part  of  it  which  we  call  policy,  and  which  teaches  the  art  of  government.  "His  ex- 
traordinary merit  placed  him  among  the  first  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  who  ren- 
dered the  age  we  are  speaking  of  so  illustrious.  These  sages  often  paid  visits  to 
each  other.  One  day,  that  Solon  went  to  Miletus  to  see  Thales,  the  first  thing  he 
said  to  Thales  was,  that  he  wondered  why  he  had  never  desired  to  have  either  wife 
or  children.  Thales  made  him  no  answer  then;  but  a  few  days  after  he  contrived, 
that  a  stranger  should  come  into  their  company,  and  pretend  that  he  had  just  arrived 
from  Athens,  from  whence  he  had  set  out  about  ten  days  before.  Solon  hearing  the 
stranger  say  this,  asked  him,  if  there  was  any  news  at  Athens  when  he  came  away. 
The  stranger,  who  had  been  taught  his  lesson,  replied,  that  he  had  heard  of  nothing 
but  the  death  of  a  young  gentleman,  whom  all  the  town  accompanied  to  the  grave; 
because,  as  they  said,  he  was  the  son  of  the  worthiest  man  in  the  city,  who  was  then 
absent.  Alas!  cried  Solon,  interrupting  the  man's  story,  how  much  is  the  poor  father 
of  the  youth  to  be  pitied!  But  pray,  what  is  the  gentleman's  name?  I  heard  his  name 
replied  the  stranger,  but  I  have  forgot  it.  I  only  remember  that  the  people  talked^ 
much  of  his  wisdom  and  justice.  Every  answer  afforded  new  matter  of  trouble  and 
terror  to  this  inquisitive  father,  who  was  so  justly  alarmed.  Was  it  not,  said  he 
at  length,  the  son  of  Solon?  The  very  same,  replied  the  stranger.  Solon  at  these 
words  rent  his  clothes,  and  beat  his  breast,  and  expressing  his  sorrow  by  tears  and 
groans,  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  sensible  affliction.  Thales,  seeing  this,  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  him  with  a  smile,  comfort  yourself,  my  friend,  all  that 
has  been  told  you  is  a  mere  fiction.  Now  you  see  the  reason  why  I  never  married: 
it  is  because  I  am  unwilling  to  expose  myself  to  such  trials  and  afflictions.f 

Plutarch  has  given  us  in  detail,  a  refutation  of  Thales's  reasoning,  which  tends  to 
deprive  mankind  of  the  most  natural  and  reasonable  attachments  in  life,  in  lieu  of 
which  the  heart  of  man  will  not  fail  to  substitute  others  of  an  unjust  and  unlawfiil 
nature,  which  will  expose  him  to  the  same  pains  and  inconveniences.  The  remedy, 
says  this  historian,  against  the  grief  that  may  arise  from  the  loss  of  goods,  of  friends, 
or  of  children,  is  not  to  throw  away  our  estates,  and  reduce  ourselves  to  poverty,  to 
make  an  absolute  renunciation  of  all  friendship,  or  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  state  of 
celibacy;  but,  upon  all  such  accidents  and  misfortunes,  to  make  a  right  use  of  our 
reason. 

Athens,  after  some  time  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  which  the  prudence  and  courage 
of  Solon  had  procured,  who  was  as  grent  a  warrior  as  he  was  a  statesman,  relapsed 
into  her  former  dissensions  about  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  and  was  di- 
vided into  as  many  parties  as  there  were  different  sorts  of  inhabitants  in  Attica.  For 
those  that  lived  upon  the  mountains  were  fond  of  popular  government;  those  in  the 
low-lands  were  for  an  oligarchy;  and  tho?e  who  dwelt  on  the  sea-coasts,  were  for 
having  a  mixed  government,  compounded  of  these  two  forms  blended  together;  and 
they  hindered  the  other  two  contending  parties,  from  getting  any  ground  of  each 
other.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  fourth  party,  which  consisted  only  of  the  poor, 
who  were  grievously  harassed  and  oppressed  by  the  rich,  on  account  of  their  debts, 
which  they  were  not  able  to  discharge.  This  unhappy  party  was  determined  to 
choose  themselves  a  chief,  who  should  deliver  them  from  the  inhuman  severity  of 
their  creditors,  and  to  make  an  entire  change  in  the  form  of  their  government,  by 
making  a  new  division  of  the  lands.J 

In  this  extreme  danger,  all  the  wise  Athenians  cast  their  eyes  upon  Solon,  who  was 
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obnoxious  to  neither  party;  because  he  had  never  sided  either  with  the  injustice  of 
the  rich,  or  the  rebeUion  of  the  poor;  and  tiiey  stroiitrly  soliciied  him  to  take  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  and  to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  tliese  chtfereiices  and  disorders.  He 
was  very  unwillinir  to  take  upon  him  so  dani^crous  a  commission:  however,  he  was 
at  last  chosen  ArcTion,  and  was  constituted  supreme  arbiter  and  leo;islator  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  parties;  the  rich  liking  him  as  he  was  rich;  and  the  poor 
because  he  was  honest.  He  now  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  himself  king:  several 
of  the  citizens  advised  him  to  it;  and  even  the  wisest  n mono;  them,  not  thinking  it 
was  in  the  power  of  human  reason  to  bring  about  a  favourable  change,  consistent 
with  the  laws,  were  not  unwilling  that  the  supreme  power  should  be  vested  in  one 
man,  who  was  so  eminently  distinguished  for  his  prudence  and  justice.  But  not- 
withstanding all  the  remonstrances  that  we.re  made  to  him,  and  all  the  solicitations 
and  reproaches  of  his  friends,  who  treated  his  refusal  of  the  diadem  as  an  effect  of 
pusillanimitv  and  meanness  of  sjjirit,  he  was  still  firm  and  unchangeable  in  his  pur- 
pose, and  would  hearken  to  no  other  scheme  than  that  of  settling  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  his  country,  that  should  be  founded  upon  the  basis  of  a  just  and  reasonable 
liberty.  Not  venturing  to  meddle  with  certain  disorders  and  evils,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  incurable,  he  undertook  to  bring  about  no  other  alterations  or  changes,  than 
such  as  he  thought  he  could  persuade  the  citizens  to  comply  with  by  argument  and 
reason,  or  bring  them  into  by  the  weight  of  his  authority;  wisely  uniting,  as  he  him- 
self said,  authority  and  power  with  reason  and  justice.  Wherefore,  when  one  after- 
wards asked  him,  if  the  laws  which  he  had  made  for  the  Athenians  were  the  best: 
"Yes,"  said  he,  "the  best  they  were  capable  of  receiving." 

The  soul  of  popular  states  is  equality.  But  for  fear  of  disgusting  the  rich,  Solon 
did  not  venture  to  propose  any  equality  of  lands  and  wealth;  whereby  Attica,  as  well 
as  Laconia,  would  have  resembled  a  paternal  inheritance,  divided  among  a  number 
of  brethren.  However,  he  went  so  far  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  slavery  and  oppression 
of  those  poor  citizens,  whose  excessive  debts  and  accumulated  arrears  had  forced  them 
to  sell  their  persons  and  liberty,  and  reduce  themselves  to  a  state  of  servitude  and 
bondage.  An  express  law  was  made,  which  declared  all  debtors  discharged  and 
acquitted  of  all  their  debts. 

This  affiiir  drew  Solon  into  a  troublesome  difficulty,  which  gave  him  a  great  deal 
of  vexation  and  concern.  When  he  first  determined  to  cancel  the  debts,  he  foresaw 
that  such  an  edict,  which  had  something  in  it  contrary  to  justice,  would  be  extremely 
offensive.  For  which  reason,  he  endeavoured  in  some  measure  to  rectify  the  tenor 
of  it,  by  introducing  it  with  a  specious  preamble,  which  set  forth  a  great  many  very 
])lausib"le  pretexts,  and  gave  a  colour  of  equity  and  reason  to  the  law,  which  in  reali- 
ty it  had  not.  But  in  order  hereto,  he  first  disclosed  his  design  to  some  particular 
friends  whom  he  used  to  consult  in  all  his  affairs,  and  concerted  with  them  the  form 
and  the  terms  in  which  this  edict  should  be  expressed.  Now,  before  it  was  published, 
his  friends,  who  were  more  interested  than  faithful,  secretly  borrowed  o;reat  sums  of 
money  of  their  rich  acquaintance,  which  they  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  know- 
ing they  would  not  be  affected  by  the  edict.  When  this  appeared,  the  general  indig- 
nation that  was  raised  by  such  a  base  and  flagrant  knavery,  fell  upon  Solon,  though 
in  reality  he  had  no  hand  in  it.*  But  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  in  office  to  be  disin- 
terested and  upright  himself;  all  that  surround  and  approach  him  ought  to  be  so  too; 
wife,  relations,  fi'iends,  secretaries,  and  servants.  The  faults  of  others  are  charged 
to  his  account:  all  the  wrongs,  all  the  rapines,  that  are  committed  either  through  his 
negligence  or  connivance,  are  justly  imputed  to  him;  because  it  is  his  business,  and 
one  of  the  principal  designs  of  his  being  put  into  such  a  trust,  to  prevent  those  cor- 
ruptions and  abuses. 

This  ordinance  at  first  pleased  neither  of  the  two  parties;  it  disgusted  the  rich, 
because  it  abolished  the  debts;  and  dissatisfied  the  poor,  because  it  did  not  ordain  a 
new  division  of  the  lands,  as  they  had  expected,  and  as  Lycurgus  had  actually  effect- 
ed at  Sparta.  But  Solon's  influence  at  Athens  fell  very  short  of  the  power  which 
Lycurgus  had  acquired  in  Sparta;  for  he  had  no  other  authority  over  the  Athenians, 
than  what  the  reputation  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  his  in- 
tegrity, had  procured  him. 

However,  in  a  little  time  afterwards,  this  ordinance  was  generally  approved,  and 
the  same  powers  as  before,  were  continued  to  Solon. 

He  repealed  all  the  laws,  that  had  been  made  by  Draco,  except  those  against  mur- 
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der.  The  reason  of  his  doiiiir  this,  was  the  excessive  rigour  of  these  laws,  which 
inflicted  death  alike  upon  all  sorts  of  offenders:  so  that  they  who  were  convicted  of 
sloth  and  idleness,  or  they  who  had  only  stolen  a  few  herbs,  or  a  Uttle  fruit  out  of  a 
garden,  were  as  severely  punished  as  those  that  were  guilty  of  murder  or  sacrilege. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  regulation  of  offices,  employments,  and  magistracies,  all 
which  he  lett  in  the  hands  of  the  rich;  for  which  reason  he  distributed  all  the  rich 
citizens  into  three  classes,  ranging  them  according  to  the  difference  of  their  incomes 
and  revenues,  and  according  to  the  value  and  estimation  of  each  particular  man's 
estate.  Those  who  were  found  to  have  five  hundred  measures  a  year,  as  well  in 
corn  as  in  liquids,  were  placed  in  the  first  class;  those  who  had  three  hundred  were 
placed  in  the  second;  and  those  who  had  but  two  hundred  made  up  the  third. 

All  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  whose  income  fell  short  of  two  hundred  measures,  were 
comprised  in  a  fourth  and  last  class,  and  were  never  admitted  into  any  employments.* 
But,  in  order  to  make  them  amends  lor  this  exclusion  from  offices,  he  left  them  a  right 
to  vote  in  the  assemblies  and  judgments  of  the  people;  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  a 
matter  of  little  consequence,  but  in  time  became  extremely  advantageous,  and  made 
them  masters  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  city;  for  most  of  the  law-suits  and  difTerences  return- 
ed to  the  people,  lo  -whom  an  appeal  lay  from  all  the  judgments  of  the  magistrates;  and 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  greatest  and  most  important  affairs  of  the  state, 
relating  to  peace  or  w^ar,  were  also  determined. 

The  Areopagus,!  so  called  from  the  place  where  its  assemblies  w^ere  held,  had  been 
a  long  time  established.  Solon  restored  and  augmented  its  authority,  leaving  to  that 
tribunal,  as  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  a  general  inspection  and  superintendency 
over  all  afiairs,  as  also  the  care  of  causing  the  laws,  of  which  he  was  the  guardian, 
to  be  observed  and  put  in  execution.  Before  his  time,  the  citizens  of  the  greatest 
probity  and  justice  Avere  made  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus.  Solon  was  the  first  who 
thought  it  convenient  that  none  should  be  honoured  with  that  dignity,  except  such  as 
had  passed  through  the  office  of  archon.  Nothing  was  so  august  as  this  senate;  and 
its  reputation  for  judgment  and  integrity  became  so  very  great,  that  the  Romans 
sometimes  referred  causes,  which  were  too  intricate  for  their  own  decision,  to  the  de- 
termination of  this  tribunal.^ 

Nothing  was  regarded  or  attended  to  here  but  truth,  and  to  the  end  that  no  exter- 
nal objects  might  divert  the  attention  of  the  judges,  their  tiibunal  was  always  held  at 
night,  or  in  the  dark;  and  the  orators  were  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  any  exordium, 
digression,  or  peroration. 

Solon,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  abuse  which  the  people  might  make  of 
the  great  authority  he  left  them,  created  a  second  council,  consisting  of  four  hundred 
men,  a  hundred  out  of  every  tribe;  and  ordered  all  causes  and  affairs  to  be  brought 
before  this  council,  and  to  be  maturely  examined  by  them,  before  they  were  proposed 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people;  to  whose  judgment  the  sentiments  of  the 
other  were  to  submit,  and  to  which  alone  belonged  the  right  of  giving  a  final  sentence 
and  decision.  It  was  upon  this  subject  Anacharsis,  whom  the  reputation  of  the  sages 
of  Greece  had  brought  from  the  middle  of  Scythia,  said  one  day  to  Solon,  "I  wonder 
you  should  empowtr  the  wise  men  only  to  deliberate  and  debate  upon  affairs,  and 
leave  the  determination  and  decision  of  them  wholly  to  fools." 

Upon  another  occasion,  when  Solon  w^as  conversing  v>nth  him  upon  some  other 
regulations  he  had  in  view,  Anacharsis,  astonished  that  he  could  expect  to  succeed  in 
his  designs  of  restraining  the  avarice  and  injustice  of  the  citizens  hy  written  laws, 
answered  him  in  this  manner:  "ffive  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  your  Avritings  are  just 
like  spiders'  webs;  the  weak  and  small  flies  may  be  entangled  and  caught  in  them,  but 
the  rich  and  powerful  will  break  through  them  and  desj)isc  them." 

Solon,  who  was  an  able  and  prudent  man,  was  very  sensible  of  the  inconveniences 
that  attend  a  democracy  or  popular  government;  but  having  thoroughly  studied,  and 
being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  Athenians, 
he  knew  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  take  the  sovereignty  out  of  the  people's  hands; 
anrl  that,  if  they  parted  with  it  at  one  ihmi,  they  Avould  soon  resume  it  at  another,  by 
force  and  violence.  He  therefore  Cf)ntented  himself  with  limiting  their  pDwerby  the 
authority  of  the  Ar(M)pagiis,  and  the  council  of  four  hundred;  judging  that  the  state, 
l^eino-  supported  and  strengthened  hy  these  two  powerful  bodies,   as  by  two  good 

*  Plut.in  Solon,  p.  83. 
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anchors,  would  not  be  so  liable  to  commotions  and  disorders  as  it  had  been,  and  that 
the  people  would  be  kept  within  due  bounds,  and  enjoy  more  tranquillity. 

I  shall  only  mention  some  of  the  laws  which  Solon  made,  by  which  the  reader  may 
be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  rest.  In  the  first  place,  every  particular  person 
was  authorized  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  any  one  that  was  injured  and  insulted;  so 
that  the  first  comer  might  prosecute  the  offender,  and  bring  him  to  justice  for  the 
outrage  he  had  committed.* 

The  design  of  this  wise  legislator  in  this  ordinance,  was  to  accustom  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  one  another's  sufferings  and  misfortunes,  as  they 
were  all  members  of  one  and  the  same  body. 

Bv  another  law,  those  persons  who,  in  public  differences  and  dissensions,  did  not 
declare  themselves  of  one  party  or  other,  but  waited  to  see  how  things  would  go  be- 
fore they  determined,  were  declared  infamous,  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment, 
and  to  have  all  their  estates  confiscated.f  Solon  had  learned  from  long  experience 
and  deep  reflection,  that  the  rich,  the  powerful,  and  even  the  wise  and  virtuous,  are 
usually  the  most  backward  to  expose  themselves  to  the  inconveniences  which  pubUc 
dissensions  and  troubles  produce  in  society;  and  that  tlieir  zeal  for  the  public  good 
does  not  render  them  so  active  and  vigilant  in  the  defence  of  it,  as  the  passions  of 
the  factious  render  them  industrious  to  destroy  it;  that  the  just  party,  being  thus  aban- 
doned by  those  that  are  capable  of  giving  more  weight,  autliority,  and  strength  to  it 
by  their  union  and  concurrence,  becomes  unable  to  contend  with  the  audacious  and 
violent  enterprises  of  a  few  daring  innovators.  To  prevent  this  misfortune,  which 
may  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  a  state,  Solon  judged  it  proper 
to  force  the  Avell-affected,  by  the  fear  of  greater  inconveniences  to  themselves,  to 
declare  for  the  just  party  at  the  very  beginning  of  seditions,  and  to  animate  the  spirits 
and  courage  of  the  best  citizens,  by  engaging  with  them  in  the  common  danger.  By 
this  method  of  accustoming  the  minds  of  the  people  to  look  upon  that  man  almost  as 
an  enemy  and  a  traitor,  who  should  appear  indifferent  to,  and  unconcerned  at  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  public,  he  provided  the  state  with  a  quick  and  sure  resource  against 
the  sudden  enterprises  of  wicked  and  profligate  citizens. 

Solon  abolished  the  giving  of  portions  in  marriage  with  young  women,  unless  they 
were  only  daughters,  and  ordered  that  the  bride  should  carry  no  other  fortune  to  her 
husband,  than  three  suits  of  clothes,  and  some  few  household  goods  of  little  value;^ 
for  he  would  not  have  matrimony  become  a  traffic,  and  a  mere  commerce  of  interest, 
but  desired  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  honourable  fellowsl|ip  and  society,  in  order 
to  raise  subjects  to  the  state,  to  make  the  married  pair  live  agreeably  and  harmoniously 
together,  and  to  give  continual  testimony  of  mutual  love  and  tenderness  to  each  other.$ 

Before  Solon's  time,  the  Athenians  were  not  allowed  to  make  their  wills;  the  weahh 
of  the  deceased  always  devolved  upon  his  children  and  family.  Solon's  law  allowed 
every  one  that  was  childless,  to  dispose  of  his  whole  estate  as  he  thought  fit;  prefer- 
ring, by  that  means,  friendship  to  kindred,  and  choice  to  necessity  and  constraint,  and 
renderuig  every  man  truly  master  of  his  own  fortune,  by  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  be- 
stow it  where  he  pleased.  This  law,  however,  did  not  authorize  indifferently  all  sorts 
of  donations;  it  justified  and  approved  of  none  but  those  that  were  made  treely,  and 
without  any  compulsion;  without  having  the  mind  distempered  and  intoxicated  with 
drinks  or  charms,  or  perverted  and  seduced  by  the  allurements  and  caresses  of  a  wo- 
man; for  this  wise  lawgiver  was  justly  persuaded,  that  there  is  no  difference  to  be 
made  between  being  seduced  and  being  forced,  looking  upon  artifice  and  violence, 
pleasure  and  pain,  in  the  same  light,  when  they  are  made  use  of  as  means  to  impose 
upon  men's  reason,  and  to  captivate  the  liberty  of  their  understanding. 

Another  regulation  he  made,  was  to  lesson  the  rewards  of  the  victors  at  the  Isth- 
mian and  Olympic  games,  and  to  fix  them  at  a  certain  value,  viz.  a  hundred  drachms, 
which  make  about  fifty  livers,  for  the  first  sort;§  and  five  hundred  drachms,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  livres,  for  the  second. |1  He  thought  it  a  shameful  thing,  that 
athletse  and  wrestlers,  a  sort  of  people  not  only  useless  but  often  dangerous  to  the 
state,  should  have  any  considerable  rewards  allotted  to  them,  which  ought  rather  to 
be  reserved  for  the  families  of  those  persons  who  died  in  the  service  of  their  country; 
it  being  very  just  and  reasonable,  that  the  state  should  support  and  provide  for  such 
orphans,  who  probably  might  come  in  time  to  follow  the  good  examples  of  tlieir 
fatliers.il 
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In  order  io  encourage  arts,  trades,  and  manufactures,  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus 
was  charged  with  the  care  of  inquiring  into  the  ways  and  means  that  every  man 
made  use  of  to  g-et  his  livehhood:  and  of  chastising  and  punishing  all  those  who  led 
an  idle  life.  Besides  the  fore-mentioned  view  of  bringing  arts  and  trades  into  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  this  regulation  was  founded  upon  two  other  reasons,  still  more  im- 
portant. 

In  the  first  place,  Solon  considered,  that  such  persons  as  have  no  fortune,  and  make 
use  of  no  methods  of  industry  to  get  their  livelihood,  are  ready  to  employ  all  man- 
ner of  injust  and  unlawful  means  for  acquiring  money;  and  that  the  necessity  of  sub- 
sisting some  way  or  other  disposes  them  for  committing  all  sorts  of  misdemeanours, 
rapines,  knaveries,  and  frauds;  from  which  springs  up  a  school  of  vice  in  the  bosom 
of  the  commonwealth;  and  such  an  evil  gains  ground,  as  does  not  fail  to  spread  its 
infection,  and  by  degrees  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  public. 

In  the  second  place,  the  most  able  statesmen  have  always  looked  upon  these  indi- 
gent and  idle  people  as  a  troop  of  dangerous,  restless,  and  turbulent  spirits,  eager  after 
innovation  and  change,  always  ready  for  seditions  and  'insurrections,  and  interested 
in  the  revolutions  of  the  state,  by  Avhich  alone  they  can  hope  to  change  their  own 
situation  and  fortune.  It  was  lor  all  these  reasons,  that,  in  the  law  we  are  speaking 
of,  Solon  declared,  that  a  son  should  not  be  obliged  to  support  his  father  in  old  age 
or  necessity,  if  the  latter  had  not  taken  care  to  have  his  son  brought  up  to  some 
trade  or  occupation:  all  children  that  were  spurious  and  illegitimate,  were  exempted 
from  the  same  duty:  for  it  is  evident,  says  Solon,  that  whoever  thus  contemns  the 
dignity  and  sanctity  of  matrimony  has  never  had  in  view  the  lawful  end  we  ought  to 
propose  to  ourselves  in  having  children,  but  only  the  gratification  of  a  loose  passion. 
Having  satisfied  his  own  desires,  the  end  he  proposed  to  himself,  he  has  no  proper 
right  over  the  persons  who  may  spring  from  him,  upon  whose  lives,  as  well  as  births, 
he  has  entailed  indelible  infamy  and  reproach. 

It  was  prohibited  to  speak  any  ill  of  the  dead;  because  religion  directs  us  to  account 
the  dead  as  sacred,  justice  requires  us  to  spare  those  that  are  no  more,  and  good 
policy  should  prevent  hatreds  from  becoming  immortal.* 

It  was  also  forbidden  to  afiront,  or  give  ill  language  to  any  body  in  the  temples  and 
courts  of  judicature,  in  public  assemblies,  and  in  the  theatres  during  the  time  of  re- 
presentation, for  to  be  no  where  able  to  govern  our  passions  and  resentments,  argues 
too  untractable  and  licentious  a  disposition;  as  to  restrain  them  at  all  times,  and  upon 
all  occasions,  is  a  virtue  beyond  the  mere  force  of  human  nature,  a  perfection  reserved 
for  the  evangelical  law. 

Cicero  observes,  that  this  wise  legislator  of  Athens,  whose  laws  were  in  force  even 
in  his  time,  had  provided  no  law  against  parricide;  and  being  asked  the  reason  why  he 
had  not,  he  answered,  "that  to  make  laws  against,  and  ordain  punishments  for,  a 
crime  that  liad  never  been  known  or  heard  of,  was  the  way  to  introduce  it,  rather 
than  to  prevent  it."t  I  omit  several  of  his  laws  concerning  marriage  and  adultery, 
in  which  there  are  remarkable  and  manifest  contradictions,  and  a  great  mixture  of 
light  and  darkness,  knowledge  and  error,  which  we  generally  find  among  the  very 
wisest  of  the  heathens,  who  had  no  established  principles  or  rules  to  go  by. 

After  Solon  had  published  his  laws,  and  engaged  the  people  by  public  oath  to 
observe  them  religiously,  at  least  for  the  term  of  a  hundred  years,  he  thought  proper 
to  remove  from  Athens,  in  order  to  give  them  time  to  take  root,  and  to  gather  strength 
by  custom;  as  also  to  rid  himself  of  the  trouble  and  importunity  of  those  who  came 
to  consult  him  about  the  sense  and  meaning  of  his  laws,  and  to  avoid  the  complaints 
and  odium  of  others;  for,  as  he  said  himself,  in  great  undertakings,  it  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible,  to  please  all  parties.  He  was  absent  ten  years,  in  which  interval  of  time 
we  are  to  place  his  journey  into  Egypt,  into  Lydia  to  visit  king  Crcesus,  and  into  sev- 
eral other  countries.  At  his  return  he  found  the  whole  city  in  commotion  and  trouble; 
the  three  old  factions  were  revived,  and  had  formed  three  difierent  parties:  Lycurgus 
was  at  the  head  of  the  people  that  in  habited  the  low-lands;  Megacles,  son  of  Alcmeon, 
was  the  leader  ot  the  inhabitants  on  the  sea  coast;  and  Pisistratus  had  declared  for  the 
mountaineers,  to  whom  were  joined  the  manufacturers  and  labourers  who  lived  by 
their  industry,  and  whose  animosity  was  chiefly  against  the  rich:  of  these  three  leaders, 
the  two  last  were  the  most  powerful  and  considerable.t 

•  Pint,  in  Solon,  p.  89; 
t  Spienter  fecisse  dicitur,  cum  de  eo  nihil  sanxerit,  quod  antea  commissum  non  erat;  ne,  non  tam  prolubere, 
quiani  admonerc,  videietur.— Pio  Kos.  Ainer.  n.  70. 

t  A.  M.  3445.    Ant.  J.  C.  559,    piut.  in  Solon,  p.  94. 
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Megacles  was  the  son  of  that  Alcmeon,  Avhom  Craesus  had  extremely  enriched  for 
a  particular  service  he  had  done  him.  He  liad  likewise  married  a  lady  who  had 
brought  him  an  immense  portion;  her  name  was  Agarista,  the  daughter  of  Clisthenes, 
tyrant  of  Sicyon.  This  Clisthenes  was  at  this  time  the  richest  and  most  opulent 
prince  in  Greece.  In  order  to  he  ahle  to  choose  a  worthy  son-in-law,  and  to  know 
his  temper,  manners,  and  character,  from  his  own  experience,  Clisthenes  invited  all 
the  young  noblemen  of  Greece  to  come  and  s])end  a  year  with  him  at  his  house;  for 
this  was  an  ancient  custom  in  that  country.  Several  youths  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  there  came  from  ditlerent  parts  to  the  number  of  thirteen.  Nothing  was  seen 
every  day  but  races,  games,  tournaments,  magnificent  entertainments,  and  conversa- 
tions upon  all  sorts  of  questions  and  subjects.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  who  had  hitherto 
surpassed  all  his  competitors,  lost  the  princess,  by  using  some  indecent  gestures  and 
postures  in  his  dancing,  with  which  her  father  Avas  extremely  offended.  Clisthenes, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  declared  for  Megacles,  and  sent  the  rest  of  the  noblemen  away, 
loaded  with  civilities  and  presents.* 

Pisistratus  was  a  well-bred  man,  of  a  gentle  and  insinuating  behaviour,  ready  to 
succour  and  assist  the  poor;t  wise  and  moderate  towards  his  enemies;  a  most  artful 
and  accomplished  dissembler;  and  one  who  had  all  the  exterior  of  virtue,  even  beyond 
the  most  virtuous;  who  seemed  to  be  the  most  zealous  stickler  for  equality  among  the 
citizens,  and  who  absolutely  declared  against  innovations  and  change.^ 

[t  was  not  very  hard  for  him  to  impose  upon  the  people,  with  all  his  artifice  and 
address.  But  Solon  quickly  saw  through  his  disguise,  and  perceived  the  drift  of  all 
his  seeming  virtue  and  fair  pretences;  however,  he  thought  fit  to  observe  measures 
with  him  in  the  beginning,  hoping,  perhaps,  by  gentle  methods,  to  bring  him  back  to 
his  duty. 

It  was  at  this  time  Thespis  began  to  change  the  Grecian  tragedy;§  I  say  change, 
because  it  was  invented  long  before. |1  This  novelty  drew  all  the  world  after  it.  Solon 
went  among  the  rest  for  the  sake  of  hearing  Thespis,  who  acted  himself,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  ancient  poets.  When  the  play  was  ended,  he  called  to  Thespis, 
and  asked  him,  "Why  he  was  not  ashamed  to  utter  such  lies  before  so  many  people?'* 
Thespis  made  answer,  "that  there  w^as  no  harm  in  lies  of  that  sort,  and  in  poetical 
fictions,  which  were  only  made  for  diversion."  "No,"  replied  Solon,  giving  a  great 
stroke  with  his  stick  upon  the  ground;  "but  if  we  suffer  and  approve  of^  lying  for  our 
diversion,  it  will  quickly  find  ifs  way  into  our  serious  engagements,  and  all  our  busi- 
ness and  affairs." 

In  the  meantime,  Pisistratus  still  pushed  on  his  point;  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
it,  made  use  of  a  stratagem  that  succeeded  as  well  as  he  could  expect.H 

He  gave  himself  several  wounds;  and  in  that  condition,  with  his  body  all  bloody, 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  chariot  into  the  market  place,  v\^here  he  raised  and 
inflamed  the  populace,  by  giving  them  to  understand  that  his  enemies  had  treated 
him  in  that  manner,  and  that  he  was  the  victim  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  good.** 

An  assembly  of  the  peo])le  was  immediately  convened,  and  there  it  was  resolved, 
in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  Solon  could  make  against  it,  that  fifty  guards  should 
be  allowed  Pisistratus  for  the  security  of  his  person.  He  soon  augmented  the  num- 
ber as  much  as  he  thouglitfit,  and  by  their  means  made  himself  master  of  the  citadel. 
All  his  enemies  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  the  v/hole  city  was  in  great  conster- 
nation and  disorder,  except  Solon,  who  loudly  reproached  the  Athenians  with  their 
cowardice  and  folly,  and  the  tyrant  with  his  treachery.  Upon  his  being  asked,  what 
it  was  that  gave  him  so  much  firmness  and  resolution?  "It  is,"  said  he,  "my  old  age." 
He  was  indeed  very  old,  and  did  not  seem  to  risk  much,  as  the  end  of  his  life  was 
very  near;  though  it  often  happens,  that  men  grow  fonder  of  life,  in  proportion  as 
they  have  less  reason  and  right  to  desire  that  it  should  be  prolonged.  But  Pisistratus, 
after  he  had  subdued  all,  thought  his  conquest  imperfect,  till  he  had  gained  Solon;  and 
as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  means  that  are  proper  to  engage  an  old  man,  he 
caressed  him  accordingly;  omitted  nothing  that  could  tend  to  soften  and  win  upon 

*  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  125—131. 
_  t  Weare  not  here  to  understand  such  as  begged  or  asketl  alms;  for  in  tliose  timss,  says  Isocrates,  there  was  no 
citizen  who  died  of  hunger,  or  dishonoured  his  city  by  begging.— Orat.  Areop.  p.  309. 

t  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  95.  §  Pint.  inSolon,  p.  95. 

H  Tragedy  was  in  being  a  long  time  before  Thespis;  but  it  was  only  a  chnrus  of  persons  that  sung  and  said  op- 

pi-obrious  things  to  one  another.     Thespis  was  the  first  tliat  improved  this  chorus,  by  the  addition  of  a  personage 

or  character,  wlio,  in  order  to  give  the  rest  time  to  take  breath,  and  to  recover  iheir  spirits,  recited  an  adventure 

of  lome  illustrious  person.    And  this  recital  gave  occasion  afterwards  for  introducing  the  subjects  of  tregfedies. 

^  Herod.  I  i.  c.  50—64.  *•  Plut.  in  Sokm  ,p.  95 ,96. 
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him,  and  showed  him  all  possible  marks  of  friendship  and  esteem,  doing  him  all  man- 
ner of  honour,  having  him  often  about  his  person,  and  publicly  professincy  a  great, 
veneration  for  the  \aws,  which  in  truth  he  both  observed  himself,  and  caused  to  be 
observed  by  others.  Solon,  seeing  it  was  impossible  either  to  bring  Pisistratus  by 
fair  means  to  renounce  this  usurpation,  or  to  depose  him  by  force,  thought  it  a  point 
of  prudence  ni)t  to  exasperate  the  tyrant  by  rejecting  the  advances  he  made  him;  and 
hoped,  at  the  same  time,  that  by  entering  into  his  confidence  and  counsels,  he  might 
at  least  be  capable  of  conducting  a  power  which  he  could  not  abolish,  and  of  mitigat- 
ing the  mischief  and  calamity  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  prevent. 

Solon  did  not  survive  the  liberty  of  his  country  quite  two  years:  for  Pisistratus 
made  himself  master  of  Athens  under  the  archon  Comias,  the  first  year  of  the  51st 
Olympiad,  and  Solon  died  the  year  folloiving,  under  the  archon  Hegestratus  who  suc- 
ceeded Comias. 

The  two  parties,  whose  leaders  were  Lycurgus  and  Megacles,  uniting,  drove  Pisis- 
tratus out  of  Athens;  where  he  was  soon  recalled  by  Megacles,  who  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  But  a  difference  that  arose  upon  occasion  of  this  match  hav- 
ing embroiled  them  afresh,  the  Alcmasonidse  had  the  worst  of  it;  and  were  obliged  to 
retire.  Pisistratus  was  twice  deposed,  and  twice  found  means  to  reinstate  himself. 
His  artifices  acquired  him  his  power,  and  his  moderation  maintained  him  in  it;  and 
without  doubt,  his  eloquence,  which  even  in  Tully's  judgment  was  very  great,  ren- 
dered him  very  acceptable  to  the  Athenians,  who  were  but  too  apt  to  be  affected  with 
the  cliarms  of  discourse,  as  it  made  them  forget  the  care  of  their  liberty.*  An  exact 
submission  to  the  lavv'S  distinguished  Pisistratus  from  most  other  usurpers;  and  the 
mildness  of  his  government  was  such  as  might  make  many  a  lawful  sovereign  blush. 
For  which  reason  the  character  of  Pisistratus  was  thought  worthy  of  being  set  in 
opposhion  to  that  of  otlier  tyrants.  Cicero,  doubting  what  use  Ctesar  would  make 
of  his  victory  at  Pharsalia,  wrote  to  his  dear  friend  Atticus,  "We  do  not  yet  know 
■whether  the  destiny  of  Rome  will  have  us  groan  under  a  Phalaris,  or  live  under  a 
Pisistratus.t 

This  tyrant,  if  indeed  we  are  to  call  him  so,  always  showed  himself  very  popular 
and  m^oderate,  and  had  such  a  command  of  his  temper,  as  to  bear  reproaches  and  in- 
sults with  patience,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  revenge  them  with  a  wordj.  His 
gardens  and  orchards  were  open  to  all  the  citizens;  in  which  he  was  afterwards  im- 
itated by  Cimon.  It  is  said  he  w^as  the  first  who  opened  a  pubUc  library  in  Athens,§ 
which  after  his  time  w^as  much  augmented,  and  at  last  carried  into  Persia  by  Xerxes, 
when  he  took  that  city.jj  But  Seleucus  Nicanor,  a  long  time  afterwards,  restored  it 
to  Athens.  Cicero  thinks  also,  it  was  Pisistratus  who  first  made  the  Athenians  ac- 
quainted with  the  poems  of  Homer;  who  arranged  the  books  in  the  order  we  now 
find  them;  whereas  before  they  were  confused,  and  not  digested;  and  who  first  caused 
them  to  be  publicly  read  at  their  feasts,  called  Panathenea.*lf  Plato  ascribes  this  honour 
to  his  son  Hipparchus.** 

Pisistratus  died  in  tranquillity,  and  transmitted  to  his  sons  the  sovereign  power, 
wfiich  he  had  usurped  thirty  years  before;  seventeen  of  which  he  had  reigned  in 
peace. tt 

His  sons  were  Hipplas  and  HipparchuS-tt  Thucydides  adds  a  third,  whom  he 
calls  Thessalus.  They  seemed  to  have  inherited  from  their  father  an  affection  for 
learning  and  learned  men.  Plato,  who  attributes  to  Hipparchus  what  we  have  said 
concerning  the  poems  of  Homer,  adds  that  he  invited  to  Athens  the  famous  poet 
Anacrcon,  who  was  of  Teos,  a  city  of  Ionia;  and  that  he  sent  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars 
on  purpose  for  hini.§§  He  likewise  entertained  at  his  house  vSimonidcs,  another  fii- 
mous  poet  of  the  i:^lc  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  ^gean  sea,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  large  pension,  and  made  very  rich  pVesents.  The  design  of  these  princes  in 
inviting  men  of  letters  to  Athens  was,  says  Plato,  to  soften  and  cultivate  the  minds 
of  the  citizens,  and  to  infiise  into  them  a  relish  and  love  of  virtue,  by  giving  them  a 
taste  for  learning  and  the  sciences.  Their  care  extended  even  to  the  instructing  of 
the  peasants  and  country  people,  by  erecting,  not  only  in  the  stieets  of  the  city, 

*  Pisistratus  diccndo  tantum  valuisse  dicitur,  ut  ei  Athenlenses  reglum  imperium  oratione  capti  permitterent. 
Val.  Max.  i.  viii.  c.  9. 

Quis  (loctior  iigilem  temporibus,  aut  cuius  eloquenlia  Uteris  instructiov  fuisse  traditur,  quam  Pisistrati:— Cic.  de 
Orat.l.  iii.ii.  137- 

t  Incertum  est  Phalarimne,  an  Pisistratum.  sit  imifaturus.— Ad.  Attic.  1.  vii.  Ep.  xix. 
tVal.  Max.  I.  v.c.  1.  ^  Athrn.  1.  xii.  p.  532.  |  Aul.  Gel.  1.  vi.  c.  17. 

^  Lib.iii.deOrat.  n,  137.  **  In  Ifipparcli,  p.  228.  ft  Ari-;t,  lib.  de  Rep.  c.  12. 

tt  A.  M,  3473.    Ant.  J.  C.  526,  }}  In  Hip.  p,228,  220. 
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but  in  all  the  roads  and  highwayf?,  statues  of  stones,  called  Mercuries,  with  grave 
sentences  carved  upon  them;  in  which  manner  those  silent  monitors  gave  instructive 
lessons  to  all  passengers.  Plato  seems  to  suppose,  that  Hipparchus  had  the  author- 
ity, or  that  the  two  brothers  reigned  together.  But  Thucydides  shows  that  Hippias, 
as  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  government.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  their  reign  in  tlie  whole,  after  the  death  of  Pisistratus,  was  only 
of  eighteen  years  duration,  and  ended  in  the  following  manner. 

Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  both  citizens  of  Athens,  had  contracted  a  very  strict 
friendship.  Hipparchus,  angry  with  the  former  for  a  personal  affront  lie  pretended 
to  have  received  from  him,  sought  to  revenge  himself  by  a  public  affront  to  his  sis- 
ter, in  obliging  her  shamefully  to  retire  from  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  she  was 
to  carry  one  of  the  sacred  baskets,  alleging  that  she  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  assist 
at  such  a  ceremony.  Her  brother,  and  still  more  his  friend,  being  stung  to  the  quick 
by  so  gross  and  outrageous  an  affront,  formed,  from  that  moment,  a  resolution  to 
attack  the  tyrants.  And  to  do  it  the  more  effectually,  they  waited  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  festival,  which  they  judged  would  be  very  favourable  for  their  purpose: 
this  was  the  feast  of  the  Panathenea,  in  which  the  ceremony  required  that  all  the 
tradesmen  and  artificers  should  be  under  arms.  For  the  greater  security,  they  only 
admitted  a  very  small  number  of  the  citizens  into  their  secret;  conceiving  that,  upon 
the  first  motion,  all  the  rest  would  join  them.  The  day  being  come,  they  went  be- 
times into  the  market-place,  armed  with  daggers.  Hippias  came  out  of  the  palace, 
and  went  to  the  Ceramicum,  which  was  a  place  without  the  city,  where  the  com- 
pany of  guards  then  Avere,  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  the  ceremony.  The  two 
friends  followed  him  thither,  and  coming  near  him,  they  saw  one  of  the  conspirators 
talking  very  familiarly  with  him,  which  made  them  apprehend  they  Avere  betrayed. 
They  could  have  executed  their  design  that  moment  upon  Hippias;  but  were  willing 
to  begin  their  vengeance  upon  the  author  of  the  affront  they  had  received.  They 
therefore  re  turned'^  into  the  city,  where  meeting  with  Hipparchus,  they  killed  him; 
but  being  immediately  apprehended,  themselves  were  slain,  and  Hippias  found  means 
to  dispel  the  storm.f 

After  this  affair  he  regarded  no  measures,  and  reigned  like  a  true  tyrant  putting 
to  death  a  vast  number  of  citizens.  To  guard  himself  for  the  future  against  a  like 
enterprise,  and  to  secure  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  any  accident,  he  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  himself  by  a  foreign  support,  and,  to  that  end,  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  the  son  of  the  tyrant  of  Lampsacus. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Alcmeeonidse,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
had  been  banished  from  Athens. by  Pisistratus,  and  who  saw  their  hopes  frustrated 
by  the  bad  success  of  the  last  conspiracy,  did  not  however  lose  courage,  but  turned 
their  views  another  way.^  As  they  were  very  rich  and  powerful,  they  got  them- 
selves appointed  by  the  Amphictyons,  who  were  the  heads  of  the  grand  or  gene- 
ral council  of  Greece,  superintendents  for  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Delphos,  for  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  talents,  or  nine  hundred  thousand  livres.§  As  they  were  natu- 
rally very  generous,  and  besides  had  their  reasons  for  being  so  on  this  occasion,  they 
added  to  this  sum  a  great  deal  of  their  own  money,  and  made  the  whole  front  of  the 
temple  of  Parian  marble,  at  their  private  expense;  whereas,  by  the  contract  made 
with  the  Amphictyons,  it  Avas  only  to  have  been  made  of  common  stone. 

The  liberality  of  the  AlcmfEonitloe  was  not  altogether  a  free  bounty;  neither  was 
their  magnificence  towards  the  god  of  Delphos  a  pure  effect  of  religion.  Policy  was 
the  chief  motive.  They  hoped,  by  this  means,  to  acquire  great  credit  and  influence 
in  the  temple,  which  happened  according  to  their  expectation.  The  money  which 
they  had  plentifully  poured  into  the  hands  of  the  priestess,  rendered  them  absolute 
masters  of  the  oracle,  and  of  the  pretended  god  Avho  presided  over  it,  and  who,  for 
the  future,  becoming  their  echo,  taithfully  repeated  the  words  they  dictated  to  him, 
and  gratefully  lent  them  the  assistance  of  his  voice  and  authority.  As  often,  there- 
fore, as  any  Spartan  came  to  consult  the  priestess,  Avhether  upon  his  own  affairs,  or 
upon  those  of  the  state,  no  promise  was  ever  made  him  of  the  go.l's  assistance,  but 
upon  condition  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  deliver  Athens  from  the  yoke  of  ty- 
ranny. This  order  was  so  often  repeated  to  them  by  the  oracle,  that  they  resolved 
at  last  to  make  war  against  the  Pisistratida?,  though  they  were  under  the  strongest 

•  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  225.  t  Thucyd- 1-  vi.  p.  446-450. 

t  Herod.  1.  V.  c.  62-96.  §  About  g  177,777. 
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engagements  of  friendship  and  hospitality  with  them;  herein  preferring  the  will  of 
God,  says  Herodotus,  to  all  human  considerations.* 

The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  miscarried;  and  the  troops  they  sent  against  the  ty- 
rants were  repulsed  with  loss.  Notwithstanding,  a  short  time  after,  they  made  a  se- 
cond, which  seemed  to  promise  no  better  an  issue  than  the  first;  because  most  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  seeing  the  siege  they  had  laid  before  Athens  likely  to  continue  a 
great  while,  retired,  and  left  only  a  small  number  of  troops  to  carry  it  on.  But  the 
tyrant's  children,  who  had  been  clandestinely  conveyed  out  of  the  city,  in  order  to  be 
put  in  a  safe  place,  being  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  father,  to  redeem  them,  was  oblig- 
ed to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Athenians,  by  which  it  was  stipulated, 
that  he  should  depart  out  of  Attica  in  five  days'  time.  Accordingly,  he  actually  retired 
^\athin  the  time  limited,  and  settled  at  Sigaeum,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  seat&d  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Scamander.f 

Pliny  observes,  that  the  tyrants  were  driven  out  of  Athens  the  same  year  the  kings 
were  expelled  from  Rome.j  Extraordinary  honours  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton.  Their  names  were  infinitely  respected  at  Athens  in  all  suc- 
ceeding ages,  and  almost  held  in  equal  reverence  with  those  of  the  gods.  Statues 
were  forthwith  erected  to  them  in  the  market-place,  which  was  an  honour  that  had 
never  been  rendered  to  any  man  before.  The  very  sight  of  these  statues,  exposed  to 
the  view  of  all  the  citizens,  kept  up  their  hatred  and  detestation  of  tyranny,  and  daily 
renewed  their  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  those  generous  defenders  of  their  liberty, 
who  had  not  scrupled  to  purchase  it  witli  their  lives,  and  to  seal  it  with  their  blood. 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  knew  how  dear  the  memory  of  these  men  was  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  hovy  far  they  carried  their  zeal  in  this  respect,  thought  he  did  them  a  sen- 
sible pleasure  in  sending  them  the  statues  of  those  two  great  men,  which  he  found  in 
Persia  after  the  defeat  of  Darius,  and  which  Xerxes  before  had  carried  thither  from 
Athens.§  This  city,  at  the  tune  of  her  deliverance  from  tyranny,  did  not  confine  her 
gratitude  solely  to  the  authors  of  her  liberty;  but  extended  it  even  to  a  woman,  who 
had  signalized  her  courage  on  that  occasion.  This  woman  was  a  courtezan,  named 
Leona,  who,  by  the  charms  of  her  beauty,  and  skill  in  playing  on  the  harp,  had  par- 
ticularly captivated  Harmodious  and  Aristogiton.  After  their  death,  the  tyrant,  who 
knew  they  had  concealed  nothing  from  this  woman,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, in  order  to  make  her  declare  the  names  of  the  other  conspirators.  But  she  bore 
all  the  cruelty  of  their  torments  with  an  invincible  constancy,  and  expired  in  the 
midst  of  them;  gloriously  showing  to  the  world,  that  her  sex  is  more  courageous,  and 
more  capable  of  keeping  a  secret,  than  some  men  imagine.  The  Athenians  would 
not  suffer  the  memory  of  so  heroic  an  action  to  be  lost:  and  to  prevent  the  lustre  of  it 
from  being  sullied  by  the  consideration  of  her  character  as  a  courtezan,  they  endea- 
voured to  conceal  that  circumstance,  by  representing  her  in  the  statue,  which  they 
erected  to  her  honour,  under  the  figure  of  a  lioness  without  a  tongue. || 

Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Aristides,  relates  a  thing  which  does  great  honour  to  the 
Athenians,  and  which  shows  to  what  a  length  they  carried  their  gratitude  to  their 
deliverer,  and  their  respect  for  hte  memory.  They  had  learned  that  ihe  grand- 
daughter of  Aristogiton  lived  at  Lemnon,  in  very  mean  and  poor  circumstances, 
nobody  being  willing  to  marry  her,  upon  account  of  her  extreme  indigence  and 
poverty.  The  people  of  Athens  sent  for  her,  and  marrying  her  to  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  considerable  men  of  their  city,  gave  her  an  estate  in  land  in  the  town  of  Po- 
tamos  for  her  portion.Tl 

Athens  seemed,  in  recovering  her  liberty,  to  have  also  recovered  her  courage. 
During  the  reigns  of  her  tyrants  she  had  acted  with  indolence  and  indifference, 
knowing  that  what  she  did  was  not  for  herself,  but  for  them.  But  after  her  deliver- 
ance from  their  yoke,  the  vigour  and  activity  she  exerted  was  of  quite  a  different  kind, 
because  then  her  labo\irs  were  her  own. 

Athens,  however,  did  not  immediately  enjoy  a  perfect  tranquillity.  Two  of  her 
citizens,  Clisthenes,  one  of  the  Alcmseonidae,  and  Isagoras,  who  were  men  of  the 
greatest  influence  and  power  in  the  city,  by  contending  with  each  other  for  superiority, 
created  two  considerable  factions.  The  former,  who  had  gained  the  people  on  his 
side,  made  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  their  establishment,  and  instead  of  four  tribes, 
whereof  they  consisted  before,  divided  that  body  into  ten  tribes,  to  which  he  gave  the 

*T»  yv-f  r'lf  Qiu  v^tirZvre^x    jjroitfi/TO  i)    xi  twv  oivSfiSiv, 

t  A.  M.3496,    Ant.  J.  C.  508.  t  PHn.  J.  xxxiv.  c.  4. 

$  Plin,  I.  Mxir.  c.  3.  ||  Plin.  1,  vii,c.23,  et  Lxxxiv.  c.8.  ^PageJ35. 
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names  ofthe  ten  sons  of  Ion,  whom  the  Greek  historians  make  the  father  and  flrsi 
founder  of  the  nation.  Isagoras,  finding  liimself  inferior  to  his  rival,  had  recourse  to 
the  Lacedfemonians.  Cleomenes,  one  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta  obUged  Clisthenes 
to  depart  from  Atliens,  with  seven  hundred  families  of  his  adherents.  But  they  soon 
returned,  and  were  restored  to  all  their  estates  and  fortunes. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  stung  with  spite  and  jealousy  against  Athens,  because  she  took 
upon  her  to  act  independent  of  their  authority;  and  repenting  also,  that  they  had 
delivered  her  from  her  tyrants  upon  the  credit  of  an  oracle,  of  which  they  had  since 
discovered  the  imposture,  began  to  think  of  reinstating  Hippias,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pisistratus;  and  to  that  end  sent  for  him  from  Sigseum,  to  which  place  he  had  retired. 
They  then  communicated  their  design  to  the  deputies  of  their  allies,  whose  assist- 
ance and  concurrence  they  proposed  to  use,  in  order  to  render  their  enterprise  more 
successful. 

The  deputy  of  Corinth  spoke  first  on  this  occasion,  and  expressed  great  astonish- 
ment, that  the  Lacedasmonians,  who  were  themselves  avowed  enemies  of  tyranny, 
and  professed  the  greatest  abhorrence  for  all  arbitrary  government,  should  desire  to 
establish  it  elsewhere;  describing  at  the  same  time,  in  a  lively  manner,  all  the  cruel 
and  horrid  effects  of  tyrannical  government,  which  his  own  country,  Corinth,  had 
but  very  lately  felt  by  woful  experience.  The  rest  ofthe  deputies  applauded  his  dis- 
course, and  were  of  his  opinion.  Thus  the  enterprise  came  to  nothing;  and  had  no 
other  effect,  than  to  discover  the  base  jealousy  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  cover 
them  with  shame  and  confusion. 

Hippias,  defeated  in  his  hopes,  retired  into  Asia  to  Artaphernes,  governor  of  Sardis 
for  the  king  of  Persia,  whom  he  endeavoured,  by  every  method,  to  engage  in  a  war 
against  Athens;  representing  to  him,  that  the  taking  of  so  rich  and  powerful  a  city 
would  render  him  master  of  all  Greece.  Artaphernes  hereupon  required  of  the 
Athenians,  that  they  would  reinstate  Hippias  in  the  government;  to  which  they  made 
no  other  answer  than  a  downright  and  absolute  refusal.  This  was  the  orio-inal 
ground  and  occasion  of  the  wars  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks,  wJiich  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  the  following  volumes. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

ILLUSTRIOUS    MEN,    WHO    DISTINGUISHED    THEMSELVES   IN   ARTS    AND    SCIENCES. 

I  BEGIN  with  the  poets,  because  the  most  ancient. 

Homer,  the  most  celebrated  and  illustrious  of  all  the  poets,  is  he  of  whom  we  have 
the  least  knowledge,  either  with  respect  to  the  country  where  he  was  born,  or  the 
time  in  which  he  lived.  Among  the  seven  cities  of  Greece  that  contend  for  the 
honour  of  having  given  him  birth,  Smyrna  seems  to  have  the  best  title. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Homer  wrote  four  hundred  years  before  his  time,  that  is, 
three  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy;  for  Herodotus  flourished 
seven  hundred  and  forty  years  after  that  expedition.* 

Some  authors  have  pretended,  that  he  was  called  Homer,  because  he  was  born 
blind.  Velleius  Paterculus  rejects  this  story  with  contempt.  "If  any  man,"  says 
he,  "believes  that  Homer  was  born  blind,  he  must  be  so  himself,  and  even  have  lost 
all  his  senses."t  Indeed,  according  to  the  observation  of  Cicero,  Homer's  works  are 
rather  pictures  than  poems,  so  perfectly  does  he  paint  to  the  life,  and  set  the  images 
of  every  thing  he  undertakes  to  describe  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader;  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  intent  upon  introducing  all  the  most  delightful  and  agreeable  objeets 
that  nature  affords,  into  his  writings,  and  to  make  them,  in  a  manner,  pass  in  a  re- 
view before  his  readers.^ 

Wliat  is  most  astonishing  in  this  poet  is,  that  having  applied  himself  the  first,  at 
least  of  those  that  are  known,  to  that  kind  of  poetry  which  is  the  most  sublime  and 
difficult  of  all,  he  should,  however,  soar  so  high,  and  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  carry 
it  at  once  to  the  utmost  perfection;  which  seldom  or  never  happens  in  other  arts,  but 
by  slow  degrees,  and  after  a  long  series  of  years.§ 

•  Lib.  ii.  c.  53.    A.  M.  3160.     Ant.  J.  C.  844. 

t  Quem  si  quis  caecum  genitum  putat,  omnibus  sensibus  orbus  est— Paterc.  I.  i.  c  5. 

t  Tuscul.  QucTst.  l.v.  n.  114. 

§  Clarissimum  deinde  Horaeri  illuxit  ingenium,  sine  exemplo  maximum:  qui  magpitudine  operia,  et  fulgore 

carminum,  solus  appellari  Poeta  meruit.    In  quo  hoc  maximum  est,  quod  nequeante  ilium,  quem  illeimitaretur; 

nequepost  ilium,  qui  imitari  eum  possit, inventus  est;  neque  quemquamalium,  cujusoperis  primus auctorfuerit, 
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The  kind  of  poetry  we  are  speaking  of,  is  the  epic  poem,  so  called  from  the  Greek 
word  v-Tj?;  because  it  is  an  action  related  by  the  poet.  The  subject  of  this  poem  must 
be  great,  instructive,  serious,  containing  only  one  principal  event,  to  which  all  the 
rest  must  refer  and  be  subordinate;  and  this  principal  action  must  have  passed  in  a 
certain  space  of  time,  which  must  not  exceed  a  year  at  most. 

Homer  has  composed  two  poems  of  this  kind,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey:  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  is  the  anger  of  Achilles,  so  pernicious  to  the  Greeks,  when  they  be- 
sieged Ilion  or  Troy;  and  that  of  the  second  is,  the  voyages  and  adventures  of  Ulys- 
ses, after  the  takiiio:  of  that  city. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  nation  in  the  world,  however  learned  and  ingenious,  has 
ever  produced  any  poems  comparable  to  his;  and  that  whoever  have  attempted  any 
works  of  that  kind,  have  taken  their  plan  and  ideas  from  Homer,  borrowed  all  their 
rules  from  him,  made  him  their  model,  and  have  only  succeeded  in  proportion  to  their 
success  in  copyino^  him.  The  truth  is,  Homer  was  an  original  genius,  and  a  fit  mo- 
del for  the  formation  of  others;  Fons  ingeniorum  Homerus* 

The  greatest  men,  and  the  most  exalted  geniuses,  that  have  appeared  for  these 
two  thousand  and  five  or  six  hundred  years,  in  Greece,  Italy,,  and  elsewhere;  those, 
whose  writings  we  are  forced  still  to  admire;  who  are  still  our  masters,  and  who 
teach  us  to  think,  to  reason,  to  speak,  and  to  write;  all  these,  says  Madame  Dacier, 
acknowledge  Homer  to  be  the  greatest  of  poets,  and  look  upon  his  poems  as  the 
model  after  which  all  succeeding  poets  should  form  their  taste  and  judgment.f  After 
all  this,  can  there  be  any  man  so  conceited  of  his  own  talents,  be  they  ever  so  great, 
as  reasonably  to  presume,  that  his  decisions  should  prevail  against  such  an  uni- 
versal concurrence  of  judgment  in  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities  and 
characters? 

So  many  testimonies,  so  ancient,  so  constant,  and  so  universal,  entirely  justify  the 
favourable  judgment  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  the  works  of  Homer,  which  he  look- 
ed upon  as  the  most  excellent  and  valuable  production  of  human  wit;  pretiosissimnm 
humania  animi  opus.X 

Quintilian,  after  having  made  a  magnificent  encomium  upon  Homer,  gives  us  a 
just  idea  of  his  character  and  manner  of  writing  in  these  few  words:  Hunc  nemo  in 
magnis  suhlimitate,  in  parvis  proprietate  siiperaverit.  Idem  loetus  ac  pressus,  jucundus 
et  gravis,  turn  copia  turn  brevitate  mirabilis.  In  great  things,  what  a  sublimity  of  ex- 
pression! and  in  little,  what  a  justness  and  propriety!  diffusive  and  concise,  pleasant 
and  grave,  equally  admirable  both  for  his  copiousness  and  his  brevity.§ 

Hesiod.  The  most  common  opinion  is,  that  he  was  cotemporary  with  Homer.  It 
is  said,  that  he  was  born  at  Cumse,  a  town  in  iEolia,  but  that  he  was  brought  up  at 
Ascra,  a  little  town  in  Bffiotia,  which  has  since  passed  for  his  native  country.  Thus 
Virgil  calls  him  the  old  man  of  Ascra.||  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  this  poet,  but 
by  the  few  remaining  poems  of  his,  all  in  hexameter  verse;  which  are,  Ist,  "The 
Works  and  Days;"  2dly,  "The  Theogony;"  or,  the  Genealogy  of  the  gods;  Sdly, 
"The  Shield  of  Hercules;"  which,  by  some,  is  doubted  to  have  been  written  by  Hesiod. 

1 .  In  the  first  of  these  poems,  entitled  "The  Works  and  Days,"  Hesiod  treats  of 
agriculture,  which  requires,  besides  a  great  deal  of  labour,  a  prudent  observation  of 
times,  seasons,  and  days.  This  poem  is  full  of  excellent  sentences  and  maxims  for 
the  conduct  of  fife.  He  begins  it  with  a  short  but  lively  description  of  two  sorts  of 
disputes;  the  one  fatal  to  mankind,  the  source  of  quarrels,  discords  and  wars;  and  the 
other,  infinitely  useful  and  beneficial  to  man,  as  it  sharpens  their  wits,  excites  a  noble 
and  generous  emulation  among  them,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  invention  and  im- 
provement of  arts  and  sciences.  He  then  gives  an  admirable  description  of  the  four 
different  ages  of  the  world;  the  golden,  the  silver,  the  brazen  and  the  iron  age.  The 
persons  who  lived  in  the  golden  age,  are  those  whom  Jupiter  after  their  death,  turned 
into  so  many  Geniilf  or  spirits,  and  then  appointed  them  as  guardians  over  mankind, 
giving  them  a  permission  to  go  up  and  down  the  earth,  invisible  to  men,  and  to  ob- 
serve all  their  good  and  evil  actions. 

This  poem  was  Virgil's  model  in  composing  his  Gcorgics,  as  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges in  this  verse: 

Ascraeumquc  cano  Romana  per  oppida  carmen.** 
"And  sing  the  Ascrusan  verse  to  Roman  swains." 

•  Flin.l.  xvii.  c.  5.  t  In  Homer's  I<ife,  which  is  prefixed  to  her  translation  of  the  Ilian. 

i  Plin.  1.  xvii»  c.  29.  }  Quint.  1.x.  c.  i.  ,        il  Eclog.  vi.  v.  70. 
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The  choice  made  by  these  two  illustrious  poets  of  this  subject  for  the  exercise  of 
their  muse,  shows  in  what  honour  the  ancients  held  a<i:riculture,  and  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  the  two  imiocent  sources  of  wealth  and  plenty.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored,  that, 
in  after  ages,  men  departed  li-om  a  taste  so  agreeable  to  nature,  and  so  well  adapted 
to  the  preservation  of  innocence  and  good  manners.  Avarice  and  luxury  have  entire- 
ly banished  it  from  the  world.  JViminini  alii  suhiere  rilus,  circaque  alia  menies  homi- 
num  detinentur,  et  avariticB  tantiim  artes  coluntur* 

2.  "  The  Theogony"  of  Hesiod,  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  surest  and  most  authentic  archives  and  monuments  of  the  theology  of  the  ancients, 
and  of  the  opinion  they  had  of  their  gods.  For  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  these 
poets  were  inventors  of  the  fables  which  we  read  in  their  writings.  They  only  col- 
lected, and  transmitted  to  posterity,  the  doctrines  of  the  religion  which  they  found 
established,  and  whicli  prevailed  in  their  time  and  country. 

3.  "  The  Shield  of  Hercules"  is  a  separate  fragment  of  a  poem,  wherein,  it  is  pre» 
tended,  Hesiod  celebrated  the  most  illustrious  heroines  of  antiquity;  and  it  bears  that 
title,  because  it  contains,  among  other  things,  a  long  description  of  the  Shield  of  Her- 
cules, concerning  whom  the  same  poem  relates  a  particular  adventure. 

The  poetry  of  Hesiod,  in  those  places  that  are  susceptible  of  ornament,  is  very  ele- 
gant and  delightful,  but  not  so  sublime  and  lofty  as  that  of  Homer.  Quintilian  reck- 
ons him  the  chief  in  the  middle  manner  of  writing.  Datiir  ei  palma  in  illo  medio 
dicendi  genere.^ 

Archilochus.  The  poet  Archilochus,  born  in  Paros,  inventor  of  the  iambic  verse, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia.J  He  has  this  advantage  in  common 
with  Homer,  according  to  Velleius  Paterculus,  that  he  carried  at  once  that  kind  of 
poetry,  which  he  invented,  to  a  very  great  perfection.  The  feet  which  gave  their 
name  to  these  verses,  and  which  at  first  were  the  only  sort  used,  are  composed  of 
one  short  and  one  long  syllable.  The  iambic  verse,  such  as  was  invented  by  Ar- 
chilochus, seems  very  proper  for  the  vehement  and  energetic  style:  accordingly  we 
see,  that  Horace,  speaking  of  this  poet,  says,  that  it  was  his  anger,  or  rather  his 
rage,  that  armed  Mm  with  his  iambics,  for  the  exercising  and  exerting  of  his  ven- 
geance. 

Arcliiloclium  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo.§ 

And  Quintilian  says,  he  had  an  uncommon  force  of  expression;  was  full  of  bold 
thoughts,  and  of  those  strokes  that  are  short,  but  keen  and  piercing;  in  a  word,  his 
style  was  strong  and  nervous. ||  The  longest  of  his  poems  were  said  to  be  the  best.^ 
The  same  judgment  has  been  universally  passed  upon  the  orations  of  Dernosthenes 
and  Cicero;  the  latter  of  whom  says  the  same  of  the  letters  of  his  friend  Atticus. 

The  verses  of  Archilochus  were  extremely  biting  and  licentious;  witness  those  ha 
wrote  against  Lycambes,  his  father-in-law,  which  drove  him  to  despair.**  For  these 
two  reasons,  his  poetry,  however  excellent  it  was  esteemed  in  other  respects,  was 
discountenanced  in  Sparta,  as  being  more  likely  to  corrupt  the  hearts  and  manners  of 
young  people,  than  to  be  useful  in  cultivating  their  understanding.tt  We  have  only 
some  very  short  fragments  that  remain  ol'  this  poet.  Such  delicacy  in  a  heathen 
people,  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  books  which  they  thought  young  people 
should  be  permitted  to  read,  is  highly  worthy  of  our  notice,  and  justly  reproaches 
many  Christians. 

HippoNAx.  This  poet  was  of  Ephesus,  and  signalized  his  wit  some  years  after 
Archilochus,  in  the  same  kind  of  poetry,  and  vv^th  the  same  force  and  vehemence. 
He  was  ugly,  little,  lean,  and  slender.];:}:  Two  celebrated  sculptors  and  brothers, 
Bupalus  and  Athenis,  (some  called  the  latter  Anthermus,)  diverted  themselves  at  his 
expense,  and  represented  him  in  a  ridiculous  form.  It  is  dangerous  to  attack  satiric 
poets.     Hipponax  retorted  their  pleasantry  with  such  keen  strokes  of  satire,  that 

*  Plin.  in  Proem.  1.  xiv.  t  Lib.  i.  c.  5.  %  A.  M.  3280.    Ant.  J.  C.  724.  $  Art.  Poet.  v.  79. 

D  Summa  in  hoc  vis  elocntionis,  cum  validas  turn  breves  vibrantesque  sententiae,  phirimum  sanguinis  atqoe 
nervorum. — Quint,  1.  x.  c.  1. 

H  Ut  Aristophani  Archilochi  iambus,  sic  epistola  longissima  quseque  optima  videtur. — Cic.  Epist.  xi.  1. 16.  ad 
Atticum.  •*  Hor.  Epod.  Od.  vi.  et  Epist.  xix.  1.  i. 

ttLacedsemonii  libros  Archilochi  e  civitate  sua  exportari  jusserunt,  quod  eorum  parura  verecundjinj  ac  pudi- 
cam  lectionem  arbitrabantur.  No  luerunt  enira  ea  liberorum  suorum  animos  imbui,  ne  plus  nionbus  noceret, 
quam  ingeniis  prodesset.  Itaque  maximum  poetam,  aut  certe  summo  nroximum,  quia  domum  sibi  invisum  ob- 
sccenis  maledictis  lacei-averat,  carminum  exilio  mulctarunt.— Veil.  Pat.  I.  vi.  c.  3. 

%X  Hipponacti  notabilis  vultus  tteditas  erat:  quamobrem  imajjinem  ejus  lascivia  jocorum  ii  propoiuere  ri  Penti- 
um circulis.  Quod  Hipponax  indignatns  amantudinem  carnunum  distrinxit  in  tantum,  ut  eiedatur  all  quibus 
ad  laqaeum  eos  impulisse:  quod  falsum  est.— Plin.  1.  xjtxvi.  c.  5. 
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they  hanged  themselves  out  of  mortification:  others  say,  they  only  quitted  the  city 
of  Ephesus,  where  Hipponax  lived.  His  malignant  pen  did  not  spare  even  those  to 
wliom  he  owed  his  lite.  How  monstrous  was  this!  Horace  joins  Hipponax  with 
Archilochus,  and  represents  them  as  two  poets  equally  dangerous.*  In  the  Antho- 
logiaf  there  are  three  or  ibur  epigrams,  which  describe  Hipponax  as  terrible,  even  af- 
ter death.  They  admonish  travellers  to  avoid  liis  tomb,  as  a  place  from  whence  a 
dreadful  hail  perpetually  pours:  <Piiys  riv  y,xKx(i7:-y,  rx(?ov,Tivc;:^ix.Tovi  Fiige  grandinanfeni 
iumu/iim.,  Jiorrendum.X 

It  is  thought  he  invented  the  Scazon  verse,  in  which  the  spondee  is  used  instead  of 
the  iambus,  in  the  sixth  foot  of  the  verse  Avhich  bears  that  name. 

Stesichorus.  He  was  of  Himera,  a  toAvn  in  Sicily,  and  excelled  in  lyric  poetry,  as 
did  those  other  poets  we  are  about  to  mention.  Lyric  poetry  is  that  in  which  the 
verses,  arranged  into  odes  and  stanzas,  were  sung  to  the  lyre,  or  to  other  such  like 
instruments.  Stesichorus  flourished  between  the  37th  and  47th  Olympiad.  Pausanias, 
after  many  other  fables,  relates,  that  Stesichorus,  having  been  punished  with  the  loss 
of  sight  for  his  satirical  verses  against  Helena,  did  not  recover  it  till  he  had  retraced 
his  invectiv^es,  by  writing  another  otle  contrary  to  the  first;  which  latter  kind  of  ode 
is  since  called  palinodia.§  Quintilian  says,  that  he  sung  of  wars  and  illustrious 
heroes,  and  that  he  supported  upon  the  lyre  all  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  epic 
poetry.  1 1 

Alcman".     He  was  of  Lacedaemon,  or  according  to  some,  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  and 
lived  much  about  the  same  time  as  Stesichorus.     Some  make  him  the  first  author  of 
amorous  verses. 

Algous.  He  w^as  born  at  Mitylene  in  Lesbos:  it  is  from  him  that  the  Alcaic  verse 
derived  its  name.  He  was  a  proiessed  enemy  to  the  tyrants  of  Lesbos,  and  parti- 
cularly to  Pittacus,  against  wdiom  he  perpetually  inveighed  in  his  verses.  It  is  said 
of  him,  that  being  once  in  a  battle,  he  was  seized  "with  such  fear  and  terror,  that  he 
threw  down  his  arms  and  ran  away.1T  Horace  has  thought  fit  to  give  us  the  same 
account  of  himself**  Poets  do  not  value  themselves  so  much  upon  prowess  as  upon 
Avit.  Quintilian  says,  that  the  style  of  Alceeus  was  close,  magnificent,  and  accurate; 
and  to  complete  his  character,  adds,  that  he  very  much  resembled  Homer.ff 

SiMONiDES.  This  poet  was  of  the  island  of  Ceos,  in  the  ^igean  sea.  He  continued 
to  flourish  at  the  time  of  Xerxes's  expedition.  He  excelled  principally  in  funeral 
elegy.|:j:  The  invention  of  local  memory  is  ascribed  to  him,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
elsewhere.§§  At  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  contended  for  and  carried  the  prize 
of  poetry. 

The  answer  he  gave  to  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who  asked  him  what  God  was, 
is  much  celebrated.  The  poet  desired  a  day  to  consider  the  question  proposed  to 
him.  On  the  morrow  he  asked  two  days;  and  whenever  he  was  called  upon  for  his 
answer,  he  still  doubled  the  time.  The  king  surprised  at  this  behaviour,  demanded 
his  reason  for  it.  It  is,  replied  Simonides,  because  the  more  I  consider  the  question, 
the  more  obscure  it  seems:  Quia  qiianto  diuHus  considero,  tanto  mihi  res  videtur  oh~ 
scurio}'.§§  The  answer  was  wise,  if  it  proceeded  from  the  high  idea  which  he  con- 
ceived of  the  Divine  Majesty,  which  no  understanding  can  comprehend,  nor  any 
tongue  express. nil 

After  having  travelled  to  many  cities  of  Asia,  and  amassed  considerable  wealth, 
by  celebrating  in  his  verses  the  praises  of  those  who  were  capable  of  rewarding  him 

• In  malos  asperrimus 

Paratatollo  cojnua: 
Qualis  Lycambfc  sprctus  infiilo  gener, 

Aut  acer  Iiostis  Bupalo. Epod.  vj. 

t  Antliol.  I.  Hi.  t  Pans,  in  Laeon.  p.  200. 

5  Stesichorum,  quain  sit  inpenio  validus,  materiffi  quoquc  ostendunt,  maxima  bella  et  clarissimes  canentem 
duces,  et  epici  cannims  oiiera  lyra  siistinentem.— Lib.  x.  c.  1. 

II  Herod.  1.  v.  c  95. 
%  Tecum  Pliilippos  et  celerem  fup^am 

Sensi,  relicta  non  bene  parmula. Hor.  Od.  vii.  1,2. 

•*  In  doquendo  bievis  et  magpnificus  et  diligens,  pierumque  Hoineio  similis. 
tt  Sed  me  reliciis,  Musa  procax,  jocis 

Ceui  retractes  muneia  nsrnise. Horat. 

Mtfistius  lacryniis  Simonideis. Catull. 

tt  Method  of  reaching  and  Studyint;  the  Belles  Lettres. 
Ji}  Cic.  deNat.  Deor.  1.  i.  n.  15. 
ID  Certe  hoc  est  Deui,  quod  et  cum  dicitur,  non  potest  dici:  cum  .Tstimatur,  non  potest  resti man,  cum  con)para» 
fur,  non  potest  comparari;  cum  dertnitur,  ipsa  deli nitione  crescit.— S.  Aug.  serm.  de  temp.  cix. 

Nobis  ad  inteliectum  pectus  angustum  esU  Etideosic  eum  (Deum)  iligne  a3stimamus,dum  iiiffistimabilem diet • 
mui.  Kl«»quar  quemadiaodum  sentio.  Magnitudinem  Dei  qui  sepuiat  ndsse,  minuit:  quinonvtilt  minuere.non 
novifc-Minut.  Felix. 
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well,  he  embarked  for  the  island  of  Ceos,  his  native  country.  The  ship  was  cast 
away.  Every  one  endeavoiu'Cil  to  save  what  he  could.  Siraonides  took  no  care  of 
any  thing;  and  when  he  was  asked  the  reason  for  it,  he  replied,  "I  carry  all  I  have 
about  me?'  Mecum,  imjiiit,  measunt  cuncta.  Several  of  the  company  were  drowned 
by  the  weight  ol  the  things  tliey  attempted  to  save,  and  those  who  got  to  shore  were 
robbed  by  thieves.  All  that  escaped  Vv^ent  to  Clazomenae,  which  was  not  far  from 
the  place  where  the  vessel  was  lost.  One  of  the  citizens,  who  loved  learning,  and 
had  read  the  poems  of  Simonides  with  great  admiration,  was  excessively  pleased,  and 
thought  it  an  honour  to  receive  him  into  his  house.  He  supplied  him  abundantly 
with  necessaries,  while  the  rest  were  obliged  to  beg  tin'ough  the  city:  The  poet, 
upon  meeting  them,  did  not  forget  to  observe  hoAv  justly  he  had  answered  them,  in 
regard  to  his  effects:  Dm,  inquit,  mea  mecum  esse  cuncta;  vos  quod  rapuisiis, peril* 
He  was  reproached  Avith  having  dishonoured  poetry  by  his  avarice,  in  making  his 
pen  venal,  and  not  composing  any  verses  till  he-had  agreed  on  the  price  of  them.  In 
Aristotle  we  find  a  proof  of  this,  which  does  him  no  honour.  A  person  who  had  won 
the  prize  in  the  chariot  races,  desired  Simonides  to  compose  a  song  of  triumph  upon 
that  subject.  The  poet,  not  thinking  the  reward  sufficient,  replied,  that  he  could  not 
treat  it  well.  This  prize  had  been  Avon  by  mules,  and  he  pretended  that  animal  did 
not  afford  the  proper  matter  for  praise.  Greater  offers  Avere  made  him,  wnich  enno- 
bled the  mule,  and  the  poem  Avas  written.  Money  has  long  had  poAA'er  to  bestOAV 
nobility  and  beauty: 

Et  genus  et  formam  regina  pecunia  donat. 

As  this  animal  is  generated  betAveen  a  she-ass  and  a  horse,  the  poet,  as  Aristotle 
observes,  considered  them  at  first,  only  on  the  base  side  of  their  pedigree.  But  money 
made  him  take  them  in  the  other  light,  and  he  styled  them  "illustrious  foals  of  rapid 

Sappho.  She  AA'^as  of  the  same  place,  and  lived  at  the  same  time  Avith  Alcseus.  The 
Sapphic  verse  took  its  name  from  her.  She  composed  a  considerable  number  of  poems, 
of  which  there  are  but  tA\^o  remaining;  which  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  the  praises 
given  her  in  all  ages,  for  the  beauty,  pathetic  softness,  numbers,  harmony,  and  infinite 
graces  of  her  poetry,  are  not  without  foundation.  As  a  farther  proof  of  her  merits  she 
AA^as  called  the  teenth  muse;  and  the  people  of  Mitylene  engraved  her  image  upon  their 
money.  It  is  to  be  wished,  that  the  purity  of  her  manners  had  been  equal  to  the 
beauty  of  her  genius,  and  that  she  had  not  dishonoured  her  sex  by  her  vices  and 
irregularities. 

Anacreon.  This  poet  was  of  Teos,  a  city  of  Ionia.  He  liA^ed  in  the  72nd  Olympiad. 
Anacreon  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  at  the  court  of  Poly  crates,  that  happy  tyrant 
of  Samos:  and  not  only  shared  in  all  his  pleasures,  hut  AA^as  of  his  council.^  Plato  tells 
us,  that  Hipparchus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  sent  a  A^essel  of  fifty  oars  for  Ana- 
creon, and  Avrote  him  a  most  obliging  letter,  entreating  him  to  come  to  Athens,  AAdiere 
his  excellent  Avorks  AA^ould  be  esteemed  and  relished  as  they  deserved. §  It  is  said,  the 
only  study  of  this  poet  Avas  joy  and  pleasure:  and  those  remains  AA^e  haA'e  of  liis 
poetry  sufficiently  confirm  it.  We  see  plainly  in  all  his  verses,  that  his  hand  writes 
what  his  heart  feels  and  dictates.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  elegance  and  • 
delicacy  of  his 'poems;  nothing  could  be  more  estimable,  had  their  object  been  more 
noble. 

Thespis.  He  Avas  the  first  inA^entor  of  tragedy.  I  defer  speaking  of  him  till  I 
come  to  give  some  account  of  the  tragic  poets. 

OF  THE  SEVEN  AA-^ISE  MEN  OF  GREECE. 

These  men  are  too  famous  in  antiquity  to  be  omitted  in  the  present  historA^  Their 
iives  are  Avritten  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Thales,  the  Milesian.  If  Cicero  is  to  be  believed,  Thales  AA^as  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  seven  AA'ise  men.||  It  Avas  he  that  laid  the  first  foundations  of  philosphy  in 
Greece,  and  gave  rise  to  the  sect  called  the  Ionic  seel;  because  he  the  founder  of  it, 
was  born  in  the  country  of  Ionia. 

He  held  Avater  to  be  the  first  principle  of  all  things;  and  that  God  was  that  intelli- 
gent being,  by  A'/hom  all  things  were  formed  from  water.*ll  The  first  of  these  opin- 
ions he  had  borroAA'-ed  from  the  Egyptians,  aa^Iio,  seeing  the  Nile  to  be  the  cause  of 

•  rh3>di-.  1.  iv.  tRhet-l.iii.  C.2.  J  Herod.l.  iii.  c.  121.  (  Hippavcli.  p.  228,  220. 

J  Pnnceps  Thales,  unus e sepU?Di,  cui  sex  reliqiios  concessisse  ])rin)as  fenint.— hib.  iv.  AchcI.  Que  t.  n.  1  S. 

^  L'.b.  i.  dc  Nat.  Deci-.  n.  25. 
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the  fertility  of  all  their  lands,  might  easily  imagine  from  thence,  that  water  was  tlie 
principle  of  all  things. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  studied  astronomy;  he  had  exactly  foretold  the 
time  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  happened  in  the  reign  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

He  was  also  the  first  that  fixed  tlie  term  and  duration  of  the  solar  year  among  the 
Grecians.  B}'-  comparing  the  size  of  the  sun's  body  with  that  of  the  moon;  he  thought 
he  had  discovered  that  the  body  of  the  moon  was  in  solidity  but  the  720th  part  of  the 
€un's  body.  This  computation  is  very  tar  from  being  true,  as  the  sun's  solidity  ex- 
ceeds not  only  700  times,  but  many  millions  of  times,  the  moon's  magnitude  or  so- 
lidity. But  we  knoAV,  that  in  all  these  matters,  and  particularly  in  that  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  the  first  observations  and  discoveries  were  very  imperfect. 

When  Thales  travelled  into  Egypt,  he  discovered  an  easy  and  certain  method  for 
taking  the  exact  height  of  the  pyramids,  by  observing  the  time  when  the  shadow  of 
a  body  is  equal  in  length  to  the  height  of  the  body  itself* 

To  show  that  philosophers  were  not  so  destitute,  as  some  people  imagined,  of  that 
sort  of  talents  and  capacity  which  is  proper  for  business;  and  tliat  they  would  be  as 
successful  as  others  in  growing  rich,  if  they  thought  fit  to  apply  themselves  Ihat  way, 
he  bought  the  fruit  of  all  the  olive-trees  in  the  territory  of  Miletus,  before  they  were 
in  blossom.  The  profound  knowledge  he  had  of  nature,  had  probably  enabled  him 
to  foresee  that  the  year  would  be  extremely  fertile.  It  proved  so  in  efiect,  and  he 
made  a  considerable  profit  by  his  bargain.f 

He  used  to  thank  the  gods  for  three  things:  that  he  was  born  a  reasonable  creature, 
and  not  a  beast;  a  man,  and  not  a  woman;  a  Greek,  and  not  a  barbarian.  Upon  his 
mother's  pressing  him  to  marry  when  he  was  young,  he  told  her  it  was  then  too  soon: 
and  after  severaF years  were  elapsed,  he  told  her  it  was  then  too  late. 

As  he  was  once  walking,  and  very  attentively  contemplating  the  stars,  he  chanced 
to  fall  into  a  ditch.  Ha!  says  a  good  old  woman  that  was  by^  how  will  you  perceive 
what  passes  in  the  heavens,  and  what  is  so  infinitely  above  your  head,  if  you  cannot 
see  what  is  just  at  your  feet,  and  before  your  nose? 

He  was  born  the  first  year  of  the  35th,  and  died  the  first  year  of  the  58th  Olympiad; 
consequently  he  lived  to  be  above  ninety  years  of  age.:}: 

Solon.     His  life  has  been  already  related  at  length. 

Chilo.  He  was  a  Lacedsemonian;  very  little  is  related  of  him.  iEsop  asked  him 
one  day,  how  Jupiter  employed  himself?  "In  humbling  those,"  said  he,  "that  exalt 
themselves,  and  exalting  those  that  abase  themselves." 

^  He  died  of  joy  at  Pisa,  upon  seeino;  Iiis  son  gain  the  prize  of  boxing,  at  the  Olym- 
pic games.  He  said  when  he  was  dying,  that  he  Avas  not  conscious  to  himself  of  hav- 
ing committed  any  fault  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life;  an  opinion  well  becom- 
ing the  pride  and  blindness  of  a  heathen  philosopher;  unless  it  was  once,  by  having 
made  use  of  a  little  dissimulation  and  evasion,  in  giving  judgment  in  favour  of  a 
friend:  in  which  action  he  did  not  know  whether  he  hadllone  well  or  ill.  He  died 
about  the  52d  Olympiad. 

PiTTAcus.  He  was  of  Mitylene,  a  city  of  Lesbos.  Joining  with  the  brothers  of 
Alcseus,  the  famous  lyric  poet,  and  with  Alcceus  himself,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
exiled  party,  he  expelled  from  that  island  the  tyrants  who  had  usurped  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  inhabitants  pf  Mitylene  being  at  war  with  the  Athenians,  gave  Pittacus  the 
command  of  the  army.  To  spare  the  blood  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  offered  to  fight 
Phrynon,  the  enemy's  general,  in  single  combat.  The  challenire  was  accepted.  Pit- 
tacus was  victorious,  and  killed  his  adversary.  The  Mitylenians,  out  of  gratitude, 
with  unanimous  consent  conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  upon  him,  which  he 
accepted,  and  behaved  himself  with  so  much  moderation  and  wisdom,  that  he  was 
always  respected  and  heloved  hy  his  subjects. 

In  the  meantime,  Alca3us,  who  was  a  declared  enemy  to  all  tyrants,  did  not  spare 
Pittacus  in  his  verses,  notv/ithstandinLf  the  mildness  oi'  his  government  and  temper, 
but  inveighed  severely  against  him.  The  poet  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pit- 
tacus, who  was  so  far  from  taking  revenge,  that  he  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  showed 
by  that  act  of  clemency  and  generosity,  that  he  was  only  a  tyrant  in  name. 

Aftfer  liaving  governed  ten  years  with  great  equity  and  wisdom,  he  voluntarily  re- 

^  *  Uin.  lib.xxxvi.  cap.  12.  t  Cic.lib.i.  deDivin.  n.  Ill, 

t  A.  M.  3457.    Ant.  J.  C.  547. 
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signed  his  authority,  and  retired.     He  used  to  say,  tliat  the  proof  of  a  good  govern- 
ment Avas,  to  engage  the  subjects,  not  to  he  afraid  of  their  prince,  hut  to  he  afraid 
for  him.*     It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  no  man  should  ever  give  himself  the  Uher- 
ty  of  speaking  ill  of  a  friend,  or  even  of  an  enemy.  He  died  in  the  52d  Olympiad. 

Bias.  We"know  hut  very  little  of  Bias.  He  obliged  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  by 
stratagem,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Priene,  where  he  was  born.  Tliis  city  was  hard 
pressed  wiih  famine;  upon  which  he  caused  two  mules  to  be  fattened,  and  contrived 
a  way  to  have  them  pass  into  the  enemy's  camp.  The  good  condition  they  were  in 
astonished  the  king,  wlio  thereupon  sent  deputies  into  the  city  upon  pretence  of  of- 
ferino-  terms  of  peace,  but  really  to  observe  the  state  of  the  town  and  the  people.  Bias, 
surmising  their  errand,  ordered  the  granaries  to  be  filled  with  great  heaps  of  sand, 
and  those  heaps  to  be  covered  over  with  corn.  When  the  deputies  returned,  and 
made  report  to  the  king  of  the  great  plenty  of  provision  they  had  seen  in  the  city, 
he  hesitated  no  longer,  but  concluded  a  treaty,  and  raised  the  siege.  One  of  the 
maxims  Bias  particularly  taught  and  recommended  was,  to  do  all  the  good  we  can, 
and  ascribe  all  the  glory  of  it  to  the  gods.f 

Cleobulus.  We  know  as  little  of  this  wise  man,  as  of  the  former.  He  was  born 
at  Lindos,  a  town  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  or  according  to  some,  in  Caria.  He  invited 
Solon  to  come  and  live  with  him,  when  Pisistratus  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  of 
Athens. 

Periander.  He  was  numbered  among  the  wise  men,  though  he  was  a  tyrant  of 
Corinth.  When  he  had  first  made  himself  master  of  that  city,  he  wrote  to  Thrasy- 
bulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  to  know  what  measures  he  should  take  with  his  newly  ac- 
quired subjects.  The  latter,  without  any  other  answer,  led  the  messenger  into  a  field 
of  wheat;  where,  in  walking  along,  he  beat  down  with  his  cane  all  the  ears  of  corn 
that  were  higher  than  the  rest.  Periander  perfectly  well  understood  the  meaning  of 
this  enigmatical  answer,  which  was  a  tacit  intimation  to  him,  that,  in  order  to  secure 
his  ovm  life,  he  should  cut  off  the  most  eminent  of  the  Corinthian  citizens.  But  if 
we  may  believe  Plutarch,  Periander  did  not  approve  so  cruel  an  advice.^ 

He  wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  wise  men,  inviting  them  to  pass  some  time  with 
him  at  Corinth,  as  they  had  done  the  year  before  at  Sardis  with  Crffisus.§  Princes, 
in  those  days,  thought  themselves  highly  honoured,  when  they  could  have  such  guests 
in  their  houses.  Plutarch  describes  an  entertainment  which  Periander  gave  to  these 
illustrious  guests,  and  observes  at  the  same  time,  that  the  decent  simplicity  of  it, 
adapted  to  the  taste  and  humour  of  the  persons  entertained,  did  him  much  more 
honour  than  could  have  been  derived  from  the  greatest  magnificence.  The  subject 
of  their  discourse  at  table  was  sometimes  grave  and  serious,  at  other  times  pleasant 
and  gay.  One  of  the  company  proposed  this  question,  "W^hich  is  the  most  perfect 
popular  government?"  That,  answered  Solon,  where  an  injury  done  to  any  private 
citizen  is  considered  an  injury  to  the  whole  body:  that,  said  Bias,  where  the  law  has 
no  superior:  that,  answered  Thales,  where  the  inhabitants  are  neither  too  rich  nor 
too  poor:  that,  said  Anacharsis,  Avhere  virtue  is  honoured,  and  vice  detested:  said  Pit- 
tacus,  where  dignities  are  always  conferred  upon  the  virtuous,  and  never  upon  the 
wicked:  said  Cleobulus,  where  the  citizens  fear  blame  more  than  punishment:  said 
Chilo,  where  the  laws  are  more  regarded,  and  have  more  authority  than  the  orators. 
From  all  these  opinions,  Periander  concluded,  that  the  most  perfect  popular  govern- 
ment would  be  that  which  came  nearest  to  aristocracy,  where  the  sovereign  authority 
is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  ^q\y  men  of  honour  and  virtue. || 

While  these  wise  men  were  assembled  together  at  Periander's  court,  a  courier  ar- 
rived from  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  with  a  letter  for  Bias,  with  whom  that  king  kept 
a  close  correspondence.  The  purport  of  this  letter  was,  to  consult  him  how  he  should 
answer  a  proposal  made  to  him  by  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  for  his  drinking  up  the  sea; 
in  which  case  the  Ethiopian  king  promised  to  resign  to  him  a  certain  number  of  cities 
in  his  dominions;  but  if  he  did  not  do  it,  then  he,  Amasis,  was  to  give  up  the  same 
number  of  his  cities  to  tlie  king  of  Ethiopia.  It  vvas  usual  in  those  days  for  princes 
to, propound  such  enigmatical  and  perplexing  questions  to  one  another.  Bias  answered 
him  directly,  and  advised  him  to  accept  the  ofter,  on  conditions  that  the  king  of  Ethio- 
pia would  stop  all  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  sea;  for  the  business  was  only  to  drink 
up  the  sea,  and  not  the  rivers.  We  find  an  answer  to  the  same  efiect  ascribed  to 
^sop. 

*  El   T8f  oir;ix:v|  o   K§%«)V  frci^a,T-/.lMXiTitt    Co^jTo-Sai   /t5(  aCriv,   ixx.'  C^if    airi. — Plut.  in    ConV.  Sept.  Sap.  p. 
'K.  ■f-"OT<    &:'    kyai\v   wfaTTs;;,  i<ij,    Jisj    wva^s^uTf. 

X  In  Conv.  Sept.  Sap.  ^  Biog.  Laert.  in  Vit.  Per.  |1  In  Con  v.  Sept.  Sap. 
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I  must  not  here  forget  to  take  notice,  that  these  wise  men,  of  whom  I  have  been 
speakiuor,  were  all  lovers  of  poetry,  and  composed  verses  themselves,  some  of  them  a 
considerable  numher,  upon  subjects  of  morality  and  policy,  which  are  certainly  topics 
not  unworthy  of  the  muses.  Solon,  however,  is  reproached  for  having  written  some 
licentious  verses;  w^hicJi  may  teach  us  w^hat  judgment  we  ought  to  form  of  these  pre- 
tended wise  men  of  the  pagan  world.* 

Instead  of  the  wise  men  whom  I  have  mentioned,  some  authors  have  substituted 
others;  as  Anacharsis,  for  example,  Myso,  Epimenides,  Pherecydes.  The  first  of 
these  is  best  known  in  history. 

Anacharsis.  Long  before  Solon's  time,  the  Scythian  Nomades  were  in  great 
reputation  for  their  simplicity,  frugality,  temperance  and  justice.  Homer  calls  them 
a  very  just  nation.f  Anacharsis  was  one  of  these  Scythians,  and  of  the  royal  family. 
A  certain  Athenian,  once  in  company  with  Anacharsis,  reproached  him  with  his 
country;  "my  country,  you  think,"  replied  Anacharsis,  "is  no  great  honour  to  me; 
and  you,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  are  no  great  honour  to  your  country."  His  good  sense, 
profound  knowledge,  and  great  experience,  made  him  pass  for  one  of  the  seven  wise 
men.  He  wrote  a  treatise  in  verse  upon  the  military  art,  and  composed  another 
tract  on  the  laws  of  Scythia. 

He  frequently  visited  Solon.  It  was  in  conversation  with  him,  that  he  compared 
laws  to  cobwebs,  which  only  entangle  small  flies,  while  wasps  and  hornets  break 
through  them. 

Being  inured  to  the  austere  and  poor  life  of  the  Scythians,  he  set  little  value  upon 
riches.  Crossus  invited  him  to  come  and  see  him,  and  without  doubt  hinted  to  him, 
that  he  was  able  to  mend  his  fortune.  "I  have  no  occasion  for  your  gold,"  said  the 
Scythian  in  his  answer;  "I  came  into  Greece  only  to  enrich  ray  mind,  and  improve  my 
understanding;  I  shall  be  very  well  satisfied,  if  I  return  into  my  own  country,  not 
with  an  addition  to  my  wealth,  but  with  an  increase  of  knowledge  and  virtue." 
Anacharsis  however,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  went  to  that  prince's  court. 

tWe  have  already  observedj  that  ^sop  was  much  surprised  and  dissatisfied  at  the 
cold  and  indifferent  manner  in  which  Solon  viewed  the  magnificence  of  the  palace, 
and  the  vast  treasures  of  Croesus;  because  it  was  the  master,  and  not  the  house,  that 
the  philosopher  desired  to  have  reason  to  admire.  "Certainly,"  says  Anacharsis  to 
JEsop  on  that  occasion,  ''you  have  forgot  your  own  fable  of  the  fox  and  panther. 
The  latter,  for  her  highest  virtue,  could  only  show  her  fine  skin,  beautifully  marked 
and  spotted  wnth  different  colours:  the  fox's  skin,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  plain, 
but  contained  within  it  a  treasure  of  subtleties  and  stratagems  of  infinite  value.  This 
very  image,"  continued  the  Sc\^thian,  "shows  me  your  own  character.  You  are  af- 
fected with  a  splendid  outside,  while  you  pay  little  or  no  regard  to  wdiat  is  truly  the 
man,  that  is,  to  that  which  is  in  him,  and  consequently  properly  his." 

This  would  be  a  proper  place  for  an  epitome  of  the  life  and  sentiments  of  Pytha- 
goras, who  flourished  in  the  time  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  But  this  I  defer 
till  I  come  to  another  part,  wherein  I  design  to  join  a  great  many  philosophers  to- 
gether, in  order  to  give  the  reader  the  better  opportunity  of  comparing  their  respec- 
tive doctrines  and  tenets. 

JEsop.  I  rank  illsop  with  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  not  only  because  he  was  often 
amoncT  them,  but  because  he  taught  true  wisdom  with  far  more  art  than  they  do  who 
teach  it  by  rules  and  definitions.§ 

iEsop  was  1)y  birth  a  Phrygian.  As  to  his  mind,  he  had  abundance  of  wit;  but 
with  regard  to  liis  body,  he  was  hump-backed,  little,  crooked,  deformed,  and  of  a 
very  uncomely  countenance;  having  scarce  the  figure  of  a  man;  and  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  almost  without  the  use  of  speech.  He  was  moreover  a  slave;  and  the  mer- 
chant who  had  bought  him,  found  it  very  difficult  to  dispose  of  him^  so  extremely 
were  people  shocked  at  his  un:sightly  figure  and  deformity. 

The  first  master  he  served  sent  him  to  labour  in  the  fields;  either  because  he 
thought  him  incapable  of  .i;iy  better  employment,  or  only  to  remove  so  disagreeable 
an  object  from  his  sight. 

Pic  was  afterwards  sold  to  a  philosopher  named  Xanthus.     I  should  never  have 

•  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  79.  f  Iliad,  lib.  xiii.  ver.  6. 

t  Plut.  in  Conv.  Sept.  Sap.  p.  155. 

§  idopns  ille  e  Phry^ia  fabulator,  baud  immciito  sapieim  existmiatus  est;  cnm  qua;  utilia  monitu  suasuque 

«rant,  non  severe,  non  iinpenose  pr?r;cepitet  censuit,  nt  j)l)ilo50pliis  mos  est,  sed  festivos  delectabilesque  apoiogos 

commentus,  res  salubritcrac  prospicicnter  animadversas,  in  mentes  animosquehoioinuni,  cum  audiendi  quadam 

illecebra  iuduit.— Aul.  Gell-  Noct.  Att.lib.  ii.  cap.  20. 
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done,  should  I  relate  all  the  strokes  of  wit,  the  epritely  repartees,  and  the  arch  and 
humourous  circumstances  of  his  words  and  behaviour.  One  day  his  master,  design- 
ing to  treat  some  ol"  his  friends,  ordered  iEsop  to  provide  the  best  things  he  could  find 
in  the  market.  iEsop  thereupon  made  a  large  provision  of  tongues,  wliich  he  desired 
the  cook  to  serve  up  with  different  sauces.  When  dinner  came,  the  first  and  second 
courses,  the  side  dishes,  and  the  removes  Avere  all  tongues.  "Did  I  not  order  you," 
said  Xanthus  in  a  violent  passion,  "to  buy  the  best  victuals  the  market  afforded?" 
"And  have  I  not  obeyed  your  orders?"  said  jKsop.  "Is  there  any  thing  better  than 
tongues?  Is  not  the  tongue  the  bond  of  civil  society,  the  key  of  sciences,  and  the  organ 
of  truth  and  reason?  By  means  of  the  longue  cities  are  built,  and  governments  estab- 
lished and  administered;  with  that,  men  instruct,  persuade,  and  preside  in  assemblies; 
it  is  the  instrument  by  which  we  acquit  ourselves  of  the  chief  of  all  our  duties,  the 
praising  and  adoring  the  gods."  "Well,  then,"  replied  Xanthus,  thinking  to  catch 
him,  "go  to  market  again  to-morrow,  and  buy  me  the  w^orst  things  you  can  find.  This 
same  company  will  dine  with  me,  and  I  have  a  mind  to  diversify  my  entertainment." 
jS^sop,  tlie  next  day,  provided  nothing  but  the  very  same  dishes:  telling  his  master, 
that  the  tongue  was  the  worst  thing  in  the  world.  "It  is,"  said  he,  "the  instrument 
of  all  strife  and  contention,  the  fomentor  of  law-suits,  and  the  source  of  divisions  and 
w^ars;  it  is  the  organ  of  error,  of  lies,  of  calumny,  and  blasphemy." 

^sop  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  his  liberty.  One  of  the  first  uses  he  made  of 
it  was  to  go  to  Croesus,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  reputation  and  fame,  had  been 
long  desirous  of  seeing  him.  The  strange  deformity  of  ^Esop's  person  at  first  shock- 
ed the  king,  and  much  abated  the  good  opinion  he  had  conceived  of  him.  But  the 
beauty  of  his  mind  soon  discovered  itself  through  the  coarse  veil  that  covered  it,  and 
Croesus  found,  as  ^Esop  said  on  another  occasion,  that  we  ought  not  to  consider  tlie 
form  of  the  vessel,  but  the  quality  of  the  liquor  it  contains. 

He  made  several  voyages  into  Greece,  either  for  pleasure,  or  upon  the  affairs  of 
Croesus.  Being  at  Athens  shortly  after  Pisistratus  had  usurped  the  sovereignty,  and 
abolished  the  popular  government,  and  observing  that  the  Athenians  bore  this  new 
yoke  with  great  impatience,  he  repeated  to  them  the  fable  of  the  fi-ogs,  who  demand- 
ed a  king  from  Jupiter.* 

It  is  doubted  whether  the  fables  of  iEsop,  such  as  we  have  them,  are  all  his,  at 
least,  in  regard  to  the  expression.  Great  part  of  them  are  ascribed  to  Planudes,  who 
wrote  his  life,  and  lived  in  the  14tli  century. 

jEsop  is  reckoned  the  author  and  inventor  of  tliis  simple  and  natural  manner  of 
conveying  instruction  by  tales  and  fables;  in  whicli  Phasdrus  speaks  of  i^m: 

^sopus  auctor  quam  materiam  reperit, 
Hanc  ego  polivi  versibus  seiiariis. 

But  the  glory  of  this  invention  belongs  properly  to  the  poet  Hesiod;t  an  invention 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  great  importance,  or  extraordinary  merit,  and  yet 
has  been  much  esteemed  and  made  use  of  by  the  greatest  philosophers  and  ablest 
politicians.  Plato  tells  us  that  Socrates,  a  short  time  before  he  died,  turned  some  of* 
JEsop's  fables  into  verse;  J  and  Plato  himself  earnestly  recommends  it  to  nurses  to  in- 
struct their  children  in  them  betimes,  in  order  to  form  their  manners,  and  to  inspire 
them  early  with  the  love  of  wisdom.§ 

Fables  could  never  have  been  so  universally  adopted  by  all  nations,  as  we  see  they 
have,  if  there  was  not  a  vast  fund  of  useful  truths  contained  in  them,  agreeably  con- 
cealed under  the  plain  and  negligent  disguise,  in  which  their  peculiar  character  con- 
sists. The  Creator,  certainly  designing  the  prospect  of  nature  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind,  endowed  the  brute  part  of  it  with  various  instincts,  inclinations  and  pro- 
perties, to  serve  as  so  many  pictures  in  miniature  to  man  of  the  several  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  good  or  evil  qualities  he  ought  to  ac- 
quire or  avoid.  Thus  has  fie  given  us,  for  instance,  a  lively  image  of  meekness  and 
umocence  in  the  lamb;  of  fidelity  and  fiiendship  in  the  dog;  and  on  the  contrary,  of 
violence,  rapaciousness  and  cruelty,  in  the  wolf,  the  lion,  and  the  tiger,  and  other 
species  of  animals.  All  this  he  has  designed,  not  only  as  instruction,  but  as  a  secret 
reproof  to  man,  if  he  should  be  indifferent  about  those  qualities  in  himself,  which  he 
cannot  forbear  esteeming  or  detesting,  even  in  the  brutes  themselves. 

*Phxdr.  J.  i.fab.  2. 
T  Illse  quoquefabulaB,qu?e,  etiaiiisi  yriginem  non  ab^sopo  acceperunt  (nam  vkletur  eai-ura  primus  auctor 
Hesiodus,)  nomine  tamen/Esopi  maxirae  celebrantur,  ducere  animos  solent,  praecipue  rusticoium  et  imperitorum: 
ui  et  sunplieius  quae  fieta  sunt  audiunt,  et  capti  voluptate,  facile  iis  quibus  delectantur  cojiseutiunt. — Quintil. 
••V.  c.  12,  X  Piut.  in  Phjedr.  p.  60.  §  Lib.  ii.  da  Rep.  p.  Srs. 
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This  is  a  dumb  lanfTimge  which  all  nations  understand;  it  is  a  sentiment  interwo- 
ven in  onr  nature,  which  every  man  carries  about  with  him.  -S]iSop  was  the  first  of 
all  the  profane  writers  who  laid  hold  of  and  unfolded  it,  made  happy  applications  of 
it,  and  attracted  men's  attentions  to  this  sort  of  genuine  and  natural  instruction, 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  all  capacities,  and  equally  adapted  to  persons  of  all  ages 
and  conditions.  He  was  the  first  that,  in  order  to  give  body  and  substance  to  virtues, 
vices,  duties,  and  maxims  of  society,  did,  by  an  ingenious  artifice  and  innocent  fiction, 
invent  the  method  of  clothing  them  with  graceful  and  familiar  images  borrowed  from 
nature,  by  giving  language  to  brute  beasts,  and  ascribing  sense  and  reason  to  plants 
and  trees,  and  all  sorts  of  inanimate  creatures. 

The  fables  of  ^Esop  are  void  of  all  ornament,  but  abound  with  good  sense,  and  are 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children,  for  whom  they  were  more  particularly  composed. 
Those  of  Phsedrus  are  in  a  style  somewhat  more  elevated  and  diguised,  but  at  the  same 
time,  have  a  simplicity  and  elegance  that  very  much  resembles  the  Attic  spirit  and 
style,  in  the  plain  way  of  writing,  which  was  the  finest  and  most  delicate  kind  of 
composition  in  use  among  the  Grecians.  Monsieur  de  la  Fontaine,  who  was  very 
sensible  that  the  French  tongue  is  not  susceptible  of  the  same  elegant  simplicity,  has 
enlivened  his  flibles  with  a  spritely  and  original  turn  of  thought  and  expression  pe- 
culiar to  himsell',  w^iich  no  other  person  has  yet  been  able  to  imitate. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  why  Senaca  lays  down  as  a  fact  that  the  Romans  to  his 
time,  had  never  tried  their  pens  in  this  kind  of  composition.  Were  the  fables  of 
Phsedrus  unknown  to  him?* 

Plutarch  relates  the  manner  of  iEsop's  death.f  He  went  to  Delphos  with  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  to  offer  in  the  name  of  Croesus,  a  great  sacrifice  to  Apollo, 
and  to  give  each  inhabitant  a  considerable  sum. J  A  quarrel  which  arose  between 
him  and  the  people  of  Delphos,  occasioned  him,  after  the  sacrifice,  to  send  back  the 
money  to  Croesus,  and  to  inform  him  that  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  had  ren- 
dered themselves  unworthy  of  his  bounty.  The  inhabitants  of  Delphos  caused  him 
to  be  condemned  as  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  to  be  thrown  down  from  the  top  of  a 
rock.  The  god,  offended  by  this  action,  punished  them  with  a  plague  and  famine; 
so  that,  to  put  an  end  to  those  evils,  they  caused  it  to  be  announced  in  all  the  assem- 
blies of  Greece,  that  if  any  one,  for  the  honour  of  Jllsop,  would  come  and  claim  ven- 
geance for  his  death,  they  would  give  him  satisfaction.  At  the  third  generation,  a 
man  from  Samos  presented  himself,  who  had  no  other  relation  to  -^sop,  than  being 
descended  from  the  persons  who  had  bought  that  fabulist.  The  Delphians  made  this 
man  satisfaction,  and  thereby  delivered  themselves  from  the  pestilence  and  famine  that 
distressed  them.§ 

The  Athenians,  those  excellent  judges  of  true  glory,  erected  a  noble  statue  to  this 
learned  and  ingenious  slave;  to  let  all  the  people  know,  says  Ph8edrus,||  that  the  ways 
of  honour  were  equally  open  to  all  mankind,  and  that  it  was  not  to  birth,  but  merit, 
they  paid  so  honorable  a  distinction. 

^sopo  ingentcm  statuam  posuere  Attici, 
Servumque  coUocariuit  se tenia  in  basi, 
Patere  honoris  scirent  ut  cuncti  viam. 
Nee  gencri  tribui,  sed  virtuti  gloriara. 

*  Nop  audeo  te  usque  eo  producere.  ut  fabellas  quoque  et  ^sapeos  logos,  intentatum  Romanis  ingeniis  epusy 
solita  tibi  vcnustate  connectas  — Senec.  de  ConsoL  ad  Polyb.  c.  27. 

t  De  sera  Nuininis  viiidicta,  j).  556,  557.  t  Four  minJE,  equal  to  240  livres,  or  nearly  ;g38. 

$  Ueiod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  134.  11  Lib.  ii. 
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PLAN. 

This  Book  contains  the  History  of  the  Persians  and  Grecians,  in  the  reie^is  of  Darius  I.  and  Xerxes  I.  during 
the  space  of  forty-eight  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3483,  to  tlie  year  3531. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  DARIUS,  CONNECTED  WITH  THAT  OF  THE 

GREEKS. 

Before  Darius  came  to  the  throne  he  was  called  Ochus.  At  his  accession  he  took 
the  name  of  Darius,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the  Persian  language,  signi- 
fies an  avenger,  or  a  man  that  defeats  the  schemes  of  another;  probably  because  he 
had  punished  and  put  an  end  to  the  insolence  of  the  Magian  impostor.  He  reigned 
thirty  years.* 

SECTION   I. DaRIUS's  MARRIAGES.       THE    IMPOSITION    OF    TRIBUTES.       THE    INSOLENCE 

AND  PUNISHMENT  OF  INTAPHERNES.  THE  DEATH  OF  ORETES.  THE  STORY  OP 
DEMOCEDES,  A  PHYSICIAN.  THE  JEWS  PERMITTED  TO  CARRY  ON  THE  BUILDING 
OF  THEIR    TEMPLE.       THE    GENEROSITY    OF    SYLOSON    REWARDED. 

Before  Darius  was  elected  king,  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Gobryas,  whose 
name  is  not  known.  Artabarzanes,  his  eldest  son  by  her,  afterwards  disputed  the 
empire  Avith  Xerxes. 

When  Darius  was  seated  on  the  throne,  the  better  to  secure  himself  therein,  he 
married  two  of  Cyrus's  daughters,  Atossa  and  Aristona.  The  former  had  been  wife 
to  Cambyses,  her  own  brother,  and  afterwards  to  Smerdis  the  Magian,  during  the 
time  he  possessed  the  throne.  Aristona  was  still  a  virgin,  when  Darius  married  her; 
and,  of  all  his  wives,  was  the  person  he  most  loved.  He  likewise  married  Parmys, 
daughter  of  the  true  Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cambyses;  as  also  Phedyma,  daughter 
of  Otanes,  by  whose  management  the  imposture  of  the  Magian  was  discovered.  By 
these  wives  he  had  a  great  number  of  children  of  both  sexes.f 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  seven  conspirators,  who  put  the  Magian  to  death, 
had  agreed  among  themselves,  that  he  whose  horse^  on  a  day  appointed,  first  neighed 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  should  be  declared  king;  and  that  Darius's  horse,  by  an  artifice 
of  his  groom,  procured  his  master  that  honour.  The  king,  desiring  to  transmit  to  future 
ages  his  gratitude  for  this  signal  and  extraordinary  service,  caused  an  equestrian 
statue  to  be  set  up  with  this  inscription;  ^'Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  acquired  the 
kingdom  of  Persia  by  means  of  liis  horse,  (whose  name  was  inserted,)  and  of  his 
groom,  CE  bares."! ^  There  is  in  this  inscription,  in  which  we  see  the  king  is  not 
ashamed  to  own  himself  indebted  to  his  horse  and  his  groom  for  so  transcendent  a 
benefaction  as  the  regal  diadem,  when  it  was  his  interest,  one  would  think,  to  have  it 
considered  as  the  fruits  of  a  superior  merit,  a  simplicity  and  sincerity  peculiar  to  the 
genius  of  those  ancient  times,  and  extremely  remote  from  the  pride  and  vanity  of  ours. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  Darius,  wiien  he  was  first  settled  on  the  throne,  was  to 
regulate  the  state  of  the  provinces,  and  to  put  his  finances  in  good  order.  Before  his 
time,  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  liad  contented  themselves  with  receiving  from  the  con- 
quered nations  such  free  gifts  only  as  they  voluntarily  offered,  and  wUh.  requiring  a 
certain  number  of  troops,  when  they  had  occasion  for  them.     But  Darius  conceived, 

*  Herod,  l.vi.e.gs.     Val.  Max.l.  ix.c.2.  t  A.  M.  3483.    Ant.  J.  C.  521.    Herod.  I.  iii.  c.  89.  tibid 
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iPiat  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  preserve  all  the  nations  subject  to  him,  in  peace  and 
security,  without  keeping  up  regular  forces,  and  without  assigning  them  a  certain 
pay;  or  to  be  able  punctually  to  give  them  that  pay,  without  laying laxes  and  impo- 
eitions  upon  the  people.* 

In  order,  therefore,  to  regulate  the  administration  of  his  finances,  he  divided  the 
whole  empire  into  twenty  districts,  or  governments^  each  of  which  was  annually  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  satrap,  or  governor  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  natural 
Subjects,  that  is,  the  Persians,  were  exempt  from  all  imposts.  Herodotus  has  an  ex- 
act enumeration  of  these  provinces,  which  may  very  much  contribute  to  give  us  a 
just  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Persian  empire.  ^ 

In  Asia,  it  comprehended  all  that  now  belongs  to  the  Persians  and  Turks:  in  Africa, 
it  included  Egypt  and  part  of  Nubia,  as  also  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  far 
as  the  kingdom  of  Barca;  in  Europe,  part  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  But  it  must  be 
observed,  that  in  this  vast  extent  of  country,  there  were  several  nations,  wiiich  were 
only  tributary,  and  not  properly  subjects  to' Persia;  as  is  the  case  at  this  day,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Turkish  empire. 

History  observes,  that  Darius,  in  imposing  these  tributes,  showed  great  w^isdom 
and  moderation.  He  sent  lor  the  principal  inhabitants  of  every  province;  such  as 
were  best  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  ability  of  their  country,  and  were  obliged 
by  interest  to  give  him  a  true  and  impartial  account.  He  then  asked  them,  if  such 
and  such  sums,  which  lie  proposed  to  each  of  them  for  their  respective  provinces, 
were  not  too  great,  or  did  not  exceed  what  they  were  able  to  pay?  his  intention  be- 
ing, as  he  told  them,  not  to  oppress  his  subjects,  but  only  to  require  such  aids  from 
them  as  were  proportioned  to  their  incomes,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  state.  They  all  answered  that  the  sums  he  proposed  were  very  reasonable, 
and  such  as  would  not  be  burdensome  to  the  people.  The  king,  however,  was  pleas- 
ed to  abate  one  half,  choosing  rather  to  keep  a  great  deal  within  bounds,  than  to  risk 
a  possibility  of  exceeding  them.f 

But  notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  moderation  on  the  king's  part,  as  there  is 
something  odious  in  all  imposts,  the  Persians,  who  gave  the  surname  of  father  to 
Cyrus,  and  of  master  to  Cambyses,  thought  fit  to  characterize  Darius  with  that  of 
merchant.:}: 

The  several  sums  levied  by  the  imposition  of  these  tributes,  or  taxes,  as  far  as  we 
can  infer  from  the  calculation  of  Herodotus,  which  is  attended  with  great  difficulties, 
amounted  in  the  whole  to  about  forty-four  millions  joer  anmim  French,  or  something 
less  than  two  millions  English  money.§ 

After  the  death  of  the  Magian  impostor,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Persian  noblemen 
who  had  conspired  against  him,  should,  besides  several  other  marks  of  distinction, 
have  the  liberty  of  free  access  to  the  king's  presence  at  all  times,  except  when  he  was 
alone  with  the  queen.  Intaphernes,  one  of  these  noblemen,  being  refused  admittance 
into  the  king's  apartment,  at  a  time  when  the  king  and  queen  were  in  private  togeth- 
er, in  a  violent  rage  attacked  the  officers  of  the  palace,  abused  them  outrageously, 
cutting  their  faces  with  his  scimitar.  Darius  highly  resented  so  heinous  an  insult; 
and  at  first  apprehended  it  might  be  a  conspiracy  among  the  noblemen.  But  when 
he  was  well  assured  of  the  contrary,  he  caused  Intaphernes,  Vv^ith  his  children,  and  all 
that  were  of  his  family,  to  be  taken  up,  and  had  them  all  condemned  to  be  put  to 
death,  confounding,  through  a  blind  excess  of  severity,  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
In  these  unhappy  circumstances,  the  criminal's  lady  went  every  day  to  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  crying  and  weeping  in  the  most  lamentable  manner,  and  never  ceasing  to 
implore  the  king's  clemency  witli  all  the  pathetic  elocjuence  of  sorrow  and  distress. 
The  king  could  not  resist  so  moving  a  spectacle,  and  besides  her  own,  granted  her 
tlie  pardon  of  any  one  oi"  her  fimily  whom  she  should  choose.  This  gave  the  un- 
happy lady  great  perplexity,  who  desired,  no  doubt,  to  save  them  ail.  "At  last,  after 
a  long  deliberation,  she  determined  in  favour  of  her  brother. 

This  choice,  wherein  she  seemed  not  to  have  f(>liowed  the  sentiments  which  nature 
«hould  dictate  to  a  mother  and  a  wife,  surprised  the  king,  who  desired  her  to  be 
asked  the  reason  of  it,  to  wiiich  she  made  answer,  that  by  a  second  marriage,  the  loss 
of  a  husband  and  children  might  be  retrieved;  but  that,  her  father  and  mother  being 

•  Herod,  c.  8P— g/.  t  piut.  in  Apoplithcf^m.  p.  172. 

\  K:«5r»i>.c;  kijjnifus  9<jiT)eihiii^  more  mean  and  contpmpliMe;  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  it  in  our  Ian- 
gua^«.     It  may  signify  a  broker,  or  a  retailer,  any  one  that  I)iiy3  to  soil  afjaiu. 

J  Nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars. 
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dead,  there  was  no  possibility  of  recoverinir  a  brother.     Darius,  besides  the  life  of  her 
brother,  g-ranted  her  the  same  favour  for  the  eldest  of  her  children.* 

I  have  already  related  in  Vol.  I.  by  what  an  instance  of  perfidy  Oretes,  one  of  tlie 
king's  governors  in  Asia  Minor,  brought  about  the  death  of  JPolycrates,  tyrant  of 
Samos.  So  black  and  detestable  a  crime  did  not  go  unpunished.  Darius  found  out 
that  Oretes  strangely  abused  his  power,  making  no  account  of  the  blood  of  those  per- 
sons Avho  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  him.  This  satrap  carried  his  insolence  so 
far  as  to  put  to  death  a  messenger  sent  him  by  the  kino;,  because  the  orders  he  had 
brought  him  were  disagreeable.  Darius,  who  did  not  yet  think  himself  well  settled 
on  the  throne,  would  not  venture  to  attack  him  openly;  for  the  satrap  had  no  le:?s 
than  a  thousand  soldiers  for  his  guard,  not  to  mention  the  forces  he  was  able  to  raise 
from  his  government,  which  included  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia.  Tlic  king  therefore 
thought  fit  to  proceed  in  a  secret  manner -to  rid  himself  of  so  dangerous  a  servant. 
AVith  this  commission  he  intrusted  one  of  his  officers,  of  approved  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment to  his  person.  The  officer,  under  pretence  of  other  business,  went  to  Sardis, 
where,  with  great  dexterity,  he  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the  people.  To  open  the 
"way  to  his  design,  he  first  gave  the  principal  officers  of  the  governor's  guard  letters 
from  the  king,  which  contained  nothing  but  general  orders.  A  little  while  after,  he 
dehvered  them  other  letters,  in  which  their  orders  were  more  express  and  particular. 
And  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  perfectly  sure  of  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  he 
then  read  them  a  third  letter,  wherein  the  king,  in  plain  terms,  commanded  them  to 
kill  the  governor;  Avhich  order  was  executed  without  delay.  All  his  affects  were  con- 
fiscated to  the  king,  and  all  the  persons  belonging  to  his  family  and  household  were 
removed  to  Susa.  Among  the  rest,  there  Avas  a  celebrated  ])hysician  of  Crotona, 
whose  name  was  Democedes.  This  physician's  story  is  very  singular,  and  happened 
to  be  the  occasion X)f  some  considerable  events.f 

Not  long  after  the  above  mentioned  transactions,  Darius  chanced  to  have  a  fall 
from  his  horse  in  hunting,  by  w'hich  he  sprained  one  of  his  feet  in  a  violent  manner, 
and  put  his  heel  out  of  joint.  The  Egyptians  were  then  considered  the  most  skilful 
in  physic;  for  which  reason  Darius  had  several  physicians  of  that  nation  about  him. 
These  undertook  to  cure  the  king,^  and  exerted  all  their  skill  on  so  important  an  oc- 
casion; but  they  were  so  awkward  in  the  operation,  and  in  handling  and  managing 
the  king's  foot,  that  they  put  him  to  incredible  pain;  so  that  he  passed  seven  days  and 
seven  nights  without  sleeping.  Democedes  was  mentioned  on  this  occasion  by  some 
person,  who  had  heard  him  extalled  at  Sardis  as  a  very  able  physician.  He  was  sent 
for  immediately,  and  brought  to  the  king  in  the  condition  lie  was  in,  with  his  irons  on, 
and  in  very  poor  apparel;  for  he  was  at  that  time  actually  a  prisoner.  The  king 
asked  him  w^hether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  physic?  At  first  he  denied  he  had, 
fearing  that  if  he  should  give  proofs  of  his  skill,  he  should  be  detained  in  Persia,  and 
by  that  means  be  for  ever  debarred  from  returning  to  his  own  countr}'-,  for  which  he 
had  an  exceeding  affection.  Darius,  displeased  with  his  answer,  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  the  torture.  Democedes  found  it  was  necessary  to  own  the  truth,  and  there- 
fore offered  his  service  to  the  king.  The  first  thing  he  did,  was  to  apply  gentle 
fomentations  to  the  parts  affected.  This  remedy  had  a  speedy  effect;  the  king  recov- 
ered his  sleep,  and  in  a  few  days  was  perfectly  cured,  both  of  tlie  sprain  and  disloca- 
tion. To  recompense  the  pliysician,  the  king  made  him  a  present  of  two  pairs  of  gold 
chains.  Upon  which  Democedes  asked  hiin  whether  he  meant  to  reward  the  happy 
success  of  his  endeavours,  by  doubling  his  misfortune.  The  king  was  pleased  with 
that  saying,  and  ordered  his  eunuchs  to  conduct  Democedes  to  his  wives,  that  they 
might  see  the  person  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  recovery.  Tliey  all  made  him 
very  magnificent  presents;  so  that  in  one  day's  time  he  became  extremely  rich.§ 

Democedes  was  a  native  of  Crotona,  a  city  of  Greecia  Major,  in  the  Low  Calabria 
it  Italy,  from  whence  he  had  been  obliged  to  fly,  on  account  of^  the  ill  treatment  he 
received  from  his  father.||  He  first  went  to  Egina,^  wliere  by  several  successful  cures 
he  acquired  great  reputation:  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  settled  on  him  a  yearly 
pension  of  a  talent.  The  talent  contained  sixty  minas,  and  was  worth  about  three 
thousand  livers  French  money.  Some  time  after,  he  was  in\^ted  to  Athens,  where 
they  augmented  his  pension  to  five  thousand  livres**  per  annum.  After  tins,  he  was 
received  into  the  family  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  gave  liim  a  pension  of 

*  Heiod.  l.iii.  c.  118,119.  t  Wem,  c.  120—128. 

t  Ancienilv  the  same  persons  practised  both  as  jiliysicians  and  siirgeons.  §  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  129, 130. 

J!  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  131.  <J  An  islan^ betu een  Attica  and  Peloi>onnesus.  *•  A  hundred  minafc 
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two  thousand  crowns.*  It  is  very  much  for  the  honour  of  cities,  or  princes,  by  hand- 
some pensions  nnd  salaries,  to  engage  such  persons  in  their  service,  as  are  of  public 
benefit  to  mankind;  and  even  to  induce  foreigners  of  worth  and  merit  to  come  and 
settle  among  tliem.  The  Crotonians  from  this  time  had  the  reputation  of  havinor  tiie 
ablest  physicians;  and  next  after  them,  the  people  of  Cyrene  in  Africa.  The  Argives 
were  at  the  same  time  reputed  to  excel  in  music. 

Democedes,  after  performing  this  cure  upon  the  king,  was  admitted  to  the  honour 
of  eating  at  his  table,  and  was  highly  respected  at  Susa.  At  his  intercession,  the 
Egv'ptian  physicians  were  pardoned,  who  had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  having 
been  less  skilUlil  than  the  Grecian  physicinn;  as  if  they  were  obliged  to  answer  for  the 
success  of  their  remedies,  or  that  it  was  a  crime'not  to  be  able  to  cure  a  king.  Tliis  is 
a  strange  abuse,  though  too  common  an  effect  of  unlimited  power,  which  is  seldom 
guided  by  reason  or  equity,  and  which  being  accustomed  to  see  every  thing  give  way 
imphcitely  to  its  authority,  expects  that  its  commands,  of  whatever  nature,  should  be 
infallibly  performed!  We  have  seen  something  of  this  kind  in  the  history  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  pronounced  a  general  sentence  of  death  upon  all  his  magicians,  because 
they  could  not  divine  what  it  was  he  had  dreamed  in  tho  night,  which  lie  himself  had 
forgot.  Democedes  procured  also  the  enlargement  of  several  of  those  persons  who 
had  been  imprisoned  with  him.  He  lived  in  tiie  greatest  affluence,  and  was  in  the 
highest  esteem  and  favour  with  the  king.  But  he  was  at  a  great  distance  from  his 
own  country,  upon  which  liis  thoughts  and  desires  were  continually  bent.f 

He  had  the  good  fortune  to  perform  another  cure,  which  contributed  to  raise  his 
credit  and  reputation  still  higher.  Atossa,  one  of  the  king's  wives,  and  daughter  to 
Cyrus,  was  attacked  with  a  cancer  in  her  breast.  As  long  as  the  pain  of  it  was  tol- 
erable, she  bore  it  with  patience,  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  herself,  out  of  modesty, 
to  discover  her  disorder.  But  at  last  she  was  constrained  to  it,  and  sent  for  Demo- 
cedes; who  promised  to  cure  her,  and  at  the  same  time  requested,  that  she  would  be 
E leased  to  grant  him  a  certain  favour  he  should  beg  of  her,  entirely  consistent  with 
er  honour.  The  queen  engaged  her  word,  and  was  cured.  The  favour  promised 
the  physician,  was  to  procure  him  a  journey  into  his  own  country;  and  the  queen  was 
not  unmindful  of  her  promise.!  It  is  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  such  events,  which, 
though  not  very  considerable  in  themselves,  often  give  occasion  to  the  greatest  enter- 
prises of  princes,  and  are  even  the  secret  springs  and  distant  causes  of  them.§ 

As  Atossa  was  conversing  one  day  with  Darius,  she  took  occasion  to  represent  to 
him,  that,  being  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  capable  of 
enduring  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  having  great  and  numerous  armies  at  command,  it 
would  be  for  his  honour  to  form  some  great  enterprise,  and  let  the  Persians  see  they 
had  a  man  of  courage  for  their  king.  "  Your  thoughts  coincide  with  mine,"  replied 
Darius,  "  which  were  upon  invading  the  Scythians."  "  I  had  much  rather,"  said 
Atossa,  "  you  would  first  turn  your  arms  against  Greece.  I  have  heard  great  things 
said  in  praise  of  the  women  of  Laced aBraon,  of  Argos,  Athens,  and  Corinth,  and 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  some  of  them  in  my  service.  Besides,  you  have  a  per- 
son here,  that  might  be  very  useful  to  you  in  such  an  enterprise,  and  could  give  you 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country;  the  person  T  mean  is  Democedes,  who  has  cured 
both  you  and  me."  This  was  enough  for  the  king,  and  the  affair  was  resolved  on 
immediately.  Fifteen  Persian  noblemen  were  appointed  to  accompany  Democedes 
into  Greece,  and  to  examine  with  him  all  the  maritime  places,  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible. The  king  farther  charo-ed  those  persons,  above  all  things,  to  keep  a  strict  eye 
upon  the  physician,  that  iie  did  not  escape  from  tiiem,  and  to  bring  him  back  with 
them  to  the  Persian  court. 

Darius,  ir)  giving  such  an  order,  plainly  showed  he  did  not  understand  the  proper 
methods  of  engaging  men  of  wit  and  merit  to  reside  in  his  dominions,  and  for  attach- 
ing them  to  his  person.  To  pretend  to  do  this  by  authority  and  compulsion,  is  the 
sure  way  of  suppressing  all  knowledge  and  industry,  and  of  driving  away  t?ie  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  which  must  be  free  and  unconfined,  like  the  genius  from  whence 
they  spring.  For  one  man  of  genius  that  will  be  kept  in  a  country  by  force,  thou- 
sands will  be  driven  away,  who  would  probably  have  chosen  to  reside  in  it,  if  they 
could  enjoy  their  liberty,  and  meet  with  kind  treatment. 

When  Darius  had  formed  his  design  of  sending  into  Greece,  he  acquainted  Demo- 
eedes^with  it,  laid  open  his  views  to  him,  and  told  him  the  occasion  he  had  for  his 

•  Two  talents.  t  Herod,  l.iii.  c.  132.  t  Herod.  I.  iii.  c.  135, 137. 
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services  to  conduct  the  Persian  noblemen  thither,  particularly  to  the  maritime  towns, 
in  order  to  observe  their  situation  and  strength;  ai  the  same  time  earnestly  desiring 
him,  that,  when  that  was  done,  lie  would  return  with  them  to  Persia.  The  king  per- 
mitted him  to  carry  all  iiis  moveables  with  him,  and  to  give  them,  if  he  pleased,  to  his 
father  and  brothers,  promising,  at  his  return,  to  give  him  as  many  of  greater  value; 
and  signify  to  him  iiirther,  that  he  would  order  the  galley  in  which  he  was  to  sail  to 
be  laden  with  very  rich  presents,  for  him  to  bestow  as  he  thought  fit  on  the  rest  of 
his  family.  The  king's  intention  appeared,  by  his  manner  of  speaking,  to  be  undis- 
guised and  without  artifice;  but  Democedes  was  afraid  that  it  might  be  a  snare  laid 
for  him,  to  discover  whether  he  intended  to  return  to  Persia,  or  not:  and  therefore,  to 
remove  all  suspicion,  he  left  his  own  goods  behind  him  at  Susa,  and  only  took  with 
him  the  presents  designed  for  his  family. 

The  first  place  they  landed  at  was  Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  where  they  equipped  two 
large  vessels  for  themselves,  and  put  all  they  had  brought  along  with  them  on  board 
another  vessel  of  burden.  After  having  passed  through,  and  careiuUy  examined  the 
cliief  cities  of  Greece,  they  went  to  Tarentum  in  Italy.  Here  the  Persian  noblemen 
were  taken  up  as  spies;  and  Democedes  taking  advantage  of  this  arrest,  made  his 
escape  from  them,  and  fled  to  Crotona.  When  the  Persian  lords  had  recovered  their 
liberty,  they  pursued  him  thither,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  the  Crotonians  to  deli- 
ver up  their  fellow-citizen.  The  city  moreover  seized  the  loaded  vessel;  and  the 
Persians,  having  lost  their  guide,  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  going  over  to  the  other 
parts  of  Greece,  and  set  out  for  their  own  country.  Democedes  informed  them,  at 
their  departure,  that  he  was  going  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Milo,  a  famous  wrestler 
of  Crotona  whose  name  was  very  well  known  to  the  king,  and  of  whom  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  This  voyage  of  the  Persian  noblemen  into  Greece,  was 
attended  with  no  immediate  consequence;  because,  on  their  return  home,  they  found 
the  king  engaged  in  other  affairs. 

In  the  third  year  of  this  king's  reign,  which  was  but  the  second  according  to  the 
Jewish  computations,  the  Samaritans  excited  new  troubles  against  the  Jews.*  In 
the  preceding  reigns,  they  had  procured  an  order  to  prohibit  the  Jews  from  proceed- 
ing any  farther  in  building  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  But  upon  the  lively  exhorta- 
tion of^the  prophets,  and  the  express  order  of  God,  the  Israelites  had  lately  resumed 
the  work,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  several  years,  and  carried  it  on  with  great 
vigour.  The  Samaritans  had  recourse  to  their  ancient  practices  to  prevent  them. 
To  this  end  they  applied  to  Tatnai,  whom  Darius  had  made  governor  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Syria  and  Palestine.  They  complained  to  him  of  the  audacious  proceeding 
of  the  Jews,  who,  of  their  own  authority,  and  in  defiance  of  the  prohibitions  to  the 
contrary,  presumed  to  rebuild  their  temple;  which  must  necessarily  be  prejudicial  to 
the  king's  interest.  Upon  this  representation  of  theirs,  the  governor  thought  fit  to 
go  himself  to  Jerusalem.  And  being  a  person  of  great  equity  and  moderation,  when 
he  had  inspected  the  work,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed  violently,  and  to  put 
a  stop  to  it  without  any  farther  deliberation;  but  inquired  of  the  Jewish  elders,  what 
license  they  had^for  entering  upon  a  work  of  that  nature.  The  Jews  hereupon  pro- 
ducing the  edict  of  Cyrus  made  in  their  behalf,  he  v\^ould  not  of  himself  ortlain  any 
thing  in  contradiction  of  it,  but  sent  an  account  of  the  matter  to  the  king,  and  de- 
sired to  know  his  pleasure.  He  gave  the  king  a  true  representation,  acquainting  him 
with  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  which  the  Jews  alleged  in  their  justification,  and  desiring 
him  to  order  the  registers  to  be  consulted,  to  know  whether  Cyrus  had  really  pub- 
lished such  an  edict  in  their  favour,  and  thereupon  to  send  him  instructions  of  what 
he  thought  fit  to  order  in  the  affair.  Darius  having  commanded  the  registers  to  be 
examined,  the  edict  was  found  at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  the  place  where  Cyrus  was  at 
the  time  of  its  being  granted.f  Now  Darius,  having  a  great  respect  for  the  memory 
of  that  prince,  confirmed  his  edict,  and  caused  another  to  be  drawn  up,  wherein  the 
former  was  referred  to,  and  ratified.  This  motive  of  regard  to  the  memory  of  Cyrus, 
had  there  been  nothing  else  to  influence  the  king,  would  be  very  laudable;  but  the 
Scripture  informs  us,  that  it  was  God  himself  who  influenced  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  king,  and  inspired  him  with  a  favourable  disposition  to  the  Jevv^s.  The  truth  of 
this  appears  pretty  plain  from  the  edict  itself.  In  the  first  place,  it  ordains,  that  all 
the  victims,  oblations,  and  other  expenses  of  the  temple,  he  abundantly  furnished  the 
Jews,  as  the  priests  require:  in  the  secojid  place,  it  enjoins  the  priests  of  Jerusalem, 
where  they  offered  their  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  heaven,  to  pray  for  the  preservation 

*  Ezra,  chap.  5.  t  Ezra,  chap.  iv. 
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of  the  life  of  the  kino;,  and  of  the  princes  his  children:  and,  lastly,  it  goes  so  far  as 
to  denounce  imprecations  against  all  princes  and  people,  that  should  hinder  the  car- 
rpng  on  of  the  building  of  ^he  temple,  or  that  should  attempt  to  destroy  it:  by  all 
which,  Darius  e\'idently  acknowledges,  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  able  to  overturn  the 
kinirdoDi  of  the  Avorld,  and  to  dethrone  the  most  mighty  and  powerful  princes. 

By  virtue  of  this  edict,  the  Jews  were  not  only  authorized  to  proceed  in  the  build- 
ino-  of  their  temple,  but  all  the  expenses  thereof  Avere  also  to  be  lurnishedto  them  out 
of  tlie  taxes  and  imposts  of  the  province.  What  must  have  become  of  the  Jews, 
when  the  crimes  of  disobedience  and  rebellion  were  laid  to  their  charge,  if  at  such  a 
juncture  their  superiors  had  only  hearkened  to  their  enemies,  and  not  given  them 
leave  to  justify  themselves! 

^  The  same  prince,  some  time  after,  gave  a  still  more  signal  proof  of  his  love  for  jus- 
tice, and  of  his  abhorrence  ibr  accusers  and  informers,  a  detestable  race  of  men,  who 
are,  by  their  very  nature  and  condition,  enemies  to  all  merit  and  all  virtue.  It  is  pret- 
ty obvious  that  I  mean  the  iamous  edict  published  by  this  prince  against  Haman,  in 
favour  of  the  Jews,  at  the  request  of  Esther,  whom  ithe  king  had  taken  to  his  bed  in 
the  room  of  Vashti,  one  of  his  wives.  According  to  Archbishop  Usher,  this  Vashti 
is  the  same  person  as  is  called  by  profane  Avriters  Atossa,  and  the  Ahasuerus  of  the 
holy  Scri]3tures  the  same  as  Darius;  but  according  to  others,  it  is  Artaxerxes.  The 
fact  is  well  known,  being  related  in  the  sacred  history:  I  iiave  given,  however,  a  brief 
account  of  it  in  this  work. 

Such  actions  of  justice  do  great  honour  to  a  prince's  memory;  as  do  also  those  of  gra- 
titude, of  which  Darius  on  a  certain  occasion  gave  a  very  laudable  instance.  Syloson, 
brother  to  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  had  once  made  Darius  a  present  of  a  suit  of 
clothes,  of  a  curious  red  colour  which  extremely  pleased  Darius's  fancy,' and  would 
never  sutfer  him  to  make  any  return  for  it.  Darius  at  that  time  was  but  a  private 
gentleman,  an  officer  in  the  guards  of  Cambyses,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Memphis 
in  liis  Egyptian  expedition.  When  Darius  was  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  Syloson 
went  to  Susa,  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  and  sent  up  word  to  the 
king,  that  there  was  a  Grecian  belov/,  to  whom  his  majesty  was  under  some  obliga- 
tion. Darius,  surprised  at  such  a  message,  and  curious  to  know  the  truth  of  it,  or- 
dered him  to  be  brought  in.  When  he  saw  him,  he  remembered  him,  and  acknow- 
ledged him  to  have  been  his  benefactor;  and  was  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  an  ad- 
venture which  might  seem  derogatory  to  his  honour,  that  he  ingenuously  applauded 
the  gentleman's  generosity,  which  proceeded  from  no  other  motive  than  that  of  doing 
a  pleasure  to  a  person  from  whom  he  could  have  no  expectations;  and  then  proposed 
to  make  him  a  considerable  present  of  gold  and  silver.  But  money  was  not  the  thing 
Syloson  desired:  the  love  of  his  country  was  his  predominant  passion.  The  favour 
he  required  of  the  king  was,  that  he  would  setde  him  at  Samos,  without  shedding  the 
blood  of  the  citizens,  hj  driving  out  the  person  that  had  usurped  the  government 
since  the  death  of  his  brother.  Darius  consented,  and  committed  the  conduct  of  the 
expedition  to  Otanes,  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  his  court,  wlio  undertook  it  with 
joy,  and  performed  it  with  success.* 

SECTION    II. REVOLT    AND    REDUCTION    OF   BABYLON. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  Darius,  Babylon  revolted,  and  could  not  be 
reduced  till  after  a  siege  of  twenty  months.f  This  city,  formerly  mistress  of  the  East, 
grew  impatient  of  the  Persian  yoke,  especially  after  the  removal  of  the  imperial  seat 
to  Susa,  which  very  much  diminished  Babylon's  wealth  and  grandeur.  The  Baby- 
lonians taking  advantage  of  the  revolution  that  happened  in  Persia,  first  on  the  death 
of  Cambyses,  and  afterv^ards  on  the  massacre  of  the  Magians,  made  secretly,  for 
four  years  together,  all  kinds  of  preparation  for  war.  W^hen  they  thought  the  city 
sufficiently  stored  with  provisions,  for  many  years,  they  set  up  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion, which  obliged  Darius  to  besiege  them  with  all  his  forces.  Now,  God  con- 
tinued to  accomplish  those  terrible  threatenings  he  had  denounced  against  Babylon, 
that  he  would  not  only  humble  and  bring  dov/n  that  proud  and  impious  city,  but  de- 
populate and  lay  it  waste  with  fire  and  blood,  utterly  exterminate  it,  and  reduce  it  to 
an  eternal  solitude.  In  order  to  fulfil  these  predictions,  God  permitted  the  Baby- 
lonians to  rebel  against  Darius,  and  by  that  means  to  drav/  upon  themselves  the 
vvhole  force  of  the  Pei\sian  emj)ire;  and  they  themselves  were  the  lirstin  putting  these 
prophecies  in  execution,  by  destroying  a  gieatmimbcr  of  their  own  people,  as  will  be 
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seen  presently-  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  re- 
mained at  Babylon,  went  out  of  the  city  before  the  siege  was  Ibrmed,  as  the  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  had  exhorted  them  long  before,  and  afterwards  Zecariah,  in  the 
following  terms:  "Thou,  Zion,  tliat  dwellest  with  the  daughter  of  Babylon,  flee  from 
the  country,  and  save  thyself."* 

The  Babylonians,  to  make  their  provisions  last  the  longer,  and  to  enable  them  to 
liold  out  with  the  greater  vigour,  took  the  most  desperate  and  barbarous  resolution 
that  ever  was  heard  of,  which  was,  to  destroy  all  such  of  their  own  people  as  were 
unserviceable  on  this  occasion.  For  this  purpose  they  assembled  together  all  their 
wives  and  children,  and  strangled  them.  Only  every  man  was  allowed  to  keep  his 
best  beloved  wife,  and  one  servant  maid  to  do  the  business  of  the  family. 

After  this  cruel  execution,  the  unhappy  Remainder  of  the  inhabitants,  thinking 
themselves  out  of  all  danger,  both  on  account  of  their  fortifications,  which  tliey  look- 
ed upon  as  impregnable,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  provisions  they  had  laid  up,  be- 
gan to  insult  the  besiegers  from  the  top  of  tlieir  Avails,  and  to  provoke  them  with  op- 
probrious language.  The  Persians  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  did  all  that  force 
or  stratagem  were  capable  of,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city:  nor  did  they 
forget  to  make  use  of  the  same  means  as  had  succeeded  so  happily  with  Cyrus  some 
years  before;  I  mean  that  of  turning  the  course  of  the  river.  But  all  their  efforts 
were  fruitless;  and  Darius  began  almost  to  despair  of  taking  the  place,  when  a  strata- 
gem, till  then  unheard  of,  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  him.  He  was  strangely 
surprised  one  morning  to  see  Zvporus,  one  of  the  chief  noblemen  of  his  court,  and 
son  of  Megabyzus,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  lords  that  formed  the  conspiracy  against 
the  Magians,  appear  before  him  all  over  blood,  with  his  nose  and  ears  cut  off,  and  his 
whole  body  covered  with  wounds.  Starting  up  from  his  throne,  he  cried  out.  Who 
is  it,  Zopyrus,  that  has  dared  to  treat  you  thus?  You,  yourself,  O  king!  replied  Zopy- 
rus.  The  desire  I  had  of  rendering  you  service  has  put  me  in  this  condition.  As  I 
was  fully  persuaded  that  you  never  would  have  consented  to  this  method,  I  have  con- 
sulted none  but  the  zeal  I  hsLve  for  your  service.  He  then  opened  to  him  his  design 
of  going  over  to  the  enemy;  and  they  settled  every  thing  that  was  proper  to  be  done. 
The  king  could  not  see  him  set  out  upon  this  extraordinary  project  without  the  utmost 
affliction  and  concern.  Zopyrus  approached  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  having  told 
them  who  he  was,  was  soon  admitted.  They  then  carried  him  before  the  governor, 
to  whom  he  laid  open  his  misfortune,  and  tiie  cruel  treatment  he  had  met  with  from 
Darius,  for  having  dissuaded  him  from  continuing  any  longer  before  a  city  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  take.  He  offered  the  Babylonians  his  service  which  could 
not  fail  of  being  highly  useful  to  them,  since  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  designs 
of  the  Persians,  and  since  the  desire  of  revenge  would  inspire  him  with  fresh  cour- 
age and  resolution.  His  name  and  person  were  both  well  known  at  Babylon;  the 
condition  in  which  he  appeared,  his  blood  and  his  wounds,  testified  for  him,  and,  by 
proofs  not  to  be  suspected,  confirmed  the  truth  of  all  he  advanced.  They  therefore 
entirely  believed  whatever  he  told  them,  and  gave  him,  moreover,  the  command  of  as 
many  troops  as  he  desired.  In  the  first  sally  he  made,  he  cut  off  a  thousand  of  the 
besiegers;  a  few  days  after  he  killed  double  the  number;  and  on  the  third  time,  four 
thousand  of  their  men  lay  dead  upon  the  spot.  All  this  had  been  before  agreed  upon 
between  him  and  Darius.  Nothing  was  now  talked  of  in  Babylon  but  Zopyrus;  the 
whole  city  strove  who  should  extol  him  most,  and  they  had  not  words  sufficient  to 
express  their  high  value  tor  him,  and  how  happy  they  esteemed  themselves  in  having 
gained  so  great  a  man.  He  was  now  declared  generalissimo  of  their  forces,  and  en- 
trusted with  tfie  care  of  guarding  the  walls  of  the  city.  Darius  approaching  witli  his 
army,  at  the  time  agreed  on  between  them,  Zopyrus  opened  the  gates  to  him,  and  by 
that  means  made  him  master  of  the  city,  which  he  could  never  have  taken  either  by 
force  or  stratagem. 

Powerful  as  this  prince  was,  he  found  himself  incapable  of  making  a  sufficient  re- 
compense for  so  great  a  service;  and  he  used  often  to  say,  that  he  would  with  pleasure 
sacrifice  a  hundred  Babylons,  if  he  had  them,  to  restore  Zopyrus  to  the  condition  he 
was  in  before  he  inflicted  that  cruel  treatment  upon  himself.  He  settled  upon  him 
during  life,  the  whole  revenues  of  this  opulent  city,  of  which  he  alone  had  procured 
the  possession,  snd  heaped  all  the  honours  upon  him  that  a  king  could  possibly  confer 
upon  a  subject.  Megabyzus,  who  commanded  the  Persian  army  in  Egypt  against  the 

*  Isa.  xlviik  20.    Jer.  ].  8.  li.  6,  9,  45.    Zach.  ii.  6,  7. 
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Atlienians,  was  son  to  this  Zopyrus:  and  that  Zopyrus  who  went  over  to  the  Atheni- 
ans as  a  deserter,  was  his  grandson. 

No  sooner  was  Darius  in  possession  of  Babylon,  tlian  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  all  tlie  walls  of  that  proud  city  to  be  entirely  demolished,  that  she 
might  never  more  be  in  a  condition  to  rebel  against  him.  If  he  had  pleased  to  make 
use  of  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror;,  he  might  upon  this  occasion,  have  exterminated 
all  the  inhabitants.  But  he  contented  himself  witli  causing  three  thousand  of  those 
who  were  principally  concerned  in  the  revolt,  to  be  impaled,  and  granted  a  pardon  to 
all  the  rest.  And  in  order  to  prevent  the  depopulation  of  the  city,  he  caused  fifty 
thousand  women  to  be  brought  trom  the  several  provinces  of  his  empire,  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  whom  the  inhabitants  had  so  cruelly  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  siege.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Babylon;  and  thus  did  God  execute  his  vengeance 
on  that  impious  city,  for  the  cruelty  she  had  exercised  towards  the  Jews,  in  falling 
upon  a  free  people  without  any  reason  or  provocation;  in  destroying  their  govern- 
ment, laws,  and  worship;  in  forcing  them  from  their  country,  and  transporting  them 
to  a  strange  land,  imposing  upon  them  a  most  grievous  A^oke  of  servitude,  and  mak- 
ing use  of  all  its  power  to  ci'usli  and  afflict  an  unhappy  nation,  favoured  however,  by 
God,  and  having  the  honour  of  being  styled  his  peculiar  people. 

SECTION     III. DARIUS    PREPARES     FOR   AN     EXPEDITION     AGAINST    THE     SCYTHIANS.      A 

DIGRESSION    UPON    THE    MANNERS   AND    CUSTOMS    OF    THAT   NATION. 

After  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  Darius  made  great  preparations  for  the  war 
against  the  Scythians,  who  inhabited  that  large  tract  of  land  which  lies  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Tanais.*  His  pretence  for  undertaking  this  war  was  to  be  revenged 
of  that  nation  for  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  their  ancestors:  a  very  frivolous  and  sorry 
pretext,  and  a  very  ridiculous  ground  for  reviving  an  old  quarrel,  which  had  ceased 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before.  While  the  Scythians  were  employed  in  that 
irruption,  which  lasted  twenty-eight  years,  their  w4ves  married  their  slaves.  When 
the  husbands  were  on  their  return  home,  these  slaves  went  out  to  meet  them  with  a 
numerous  army,  and  disputed  their  entrance  into  the  country.  After  some  battles 
fought  with  nearly  equal  loss  on  both  sides,  the  masters,  considering  that  it  was  doing 
too  much  honour  to  their  slaves  to  put  them  on  the  footing  of  soldiers,  marched 
against  them  in  the  next  encounter  with  whips  in  their  hands,  to  make  them  remem- 
ber their  proper  condition.  This  stratagem  had  the  intended  effect:  for  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  si^Hlit  of  their  masters  thus  armed,  they  all  ran  away. 

I  design  in  this  place  to  follow  Herodotus,  who,  in  writing  of  this  war,  takes  occa- 
sion to  give  an  ample  account  of  all  that  relates  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
Scythians.     But  I  shall  be  much  more  brief  in  my  account  of  the  matter  than  he  is. 

A    DIGRESSION    CONCERNING    THE    SCYTHIANS. 

Formerly  there  were  Scytliians  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  most  of  them  inhabit- 
ing those  parts  that  lies  towards  tlie  north.  I  design  at  present  to  treat  chiefly  of 
tlie  first,  namely,  of  the  European  Scythians. 

The  historians,  in  their  accounts  they  have  left  us  of  the  manners  and  characters 
of  the  Scythians,  relate  things  of  them  that  are  entirely  opposite  and  contradictory 
10  one  another.  At  one  time  they  represent  them  as  the  most  just  and  moderate  peo- 
ple in  the  world:  at  another,  they  describe  them  as  a  fierce  and  barbarous  nation, 
which  carried  its  cruelty  to  such  horrible  excesses  as  are  shocking  to  human  nature. 
This  contrariety  is  a  manifest  proof,  that  those  difierent  characters  are  to  be  applied 
to  different  nations  of  Scythians,  all  comprised  in  that  vast  and  extensive  tract  of 
country;  and  that,  though  they  were  all  comprehended  under  one  and  the  same  general 
denomination  of  vScythians,  we  ought  not  to  confound  them  or  their  characters  to- 
gether. 

Strabo  has  quoted  autliors,  who  mention  Scythians  dwelling  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine  sea,  that  cut  the  throats  of  all  strangers  who  came  among  them,  fed  upon 
their  flesh,  and  made  pots  and  drinking-vessels  of  their  skulls,  when  they  had  dried 
them.f  Herodotus,  in  describing  the  sacrifices  which  the  Scythians  offered  to  the 
god  Mars,  says  they  used  to  offer  human  sacrifiees-t  Their  manner  of  making  trea- 
ties, according  to  this  author's  account,  was  very  strange  and  particular.§    Tliey  first 

*  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  1.    Justin.  I.  ii.  c.  5. 
t  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  298,  j  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  62. 

5  This  cintom  was  still  practised  b)-  the  Iberians,  who  were  origrinally  Scythians, in  tlie  time  of  Tacitus,  who 
naakcsmemionof  it.— Ann.l.  xii.  c.  47, 
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poured  wine  into  a  larffe  earthen  vessel,  and  then  the  contracting  parties,  cutting 
their  arms  with  a  knife,  let  some  of  their  blood  run  into  the  wine,  and  stained  likewise 
their  armour  therein;  after  which  they,  themselves,  and  all  that  were  present,  drank 
of  that  liquor,  making  the  strongest  imprecations  against  the  person  that  should 
violate  the  treaty.* 

But  what  the  same  historian  relates,  concerning  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
funeral  of  their  kings,  is  still  more  extraordinary.  I  shall  only  mention  such  of  those 
ceremonies  as  may  serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  cruel  barbarity  of  this  people. 
When  their  king  died,  they  embalmed  his  body,  and  wrapped  it  up  in  wax;  this 
done,  they  put  il.  into  an  open  chariot,  and  carried  it  from  city  to  city,  exposing  it 
^o  the  view  of  all  the  people  under  his  dominion.  When  this  circuit  was  finislied, 
they  laid  the  body  down  in  the  place  appointed  for  the  burial  of  it,  and  there  they 
made  a  large  grave,  in  which  they  interred  ihe  king,  and  with  him  one  of  his  wives, 
his  chief  cup-bearer,  his  great  chamberlain,  his  master  of  horse,  his  chancellor,  his 
secretary  of  state,  all  of  whom  wTre  put  to  death  for  that  purpose.  To  these  they 
added  several  horses,  a  great  number  of  drinking-vessels,  and  a  certain  part  of  every 
kind  of  household-goods,  and  furniture  belonging  to  their  deceased  monarch:  after 
which  they  filled  up  the  grave,  and  covered  it  with  earth.  This  was  not  all:  when 
the  anniversary  of  his  interment  came,  they  cut  the  throats  of  fifty  more  of  the  dead 
king's  officers,  and  of  the  same  number  of  horses,  and  placed  the  officers  on  horse- 
back round  the  king's  tomb,  having  first  prepared  and  embalmed  their  bodies  lor  the 
purpose;  this  they  did  probably  to  serve  him  as  guards.  These  ceremonies  possibly 
took  their  rise  from  a  notion  they  might  have  of  their  king  being  still  alive:  and  upon 
this  supposition  they  judged  it  necessary  that  he  should  have  his  court  and  ordinary 
officers  still  about  him.  Whether  employments,  which  terminated  in  tliis  manner, 
were  much  coveted,  I  w^ill  not  determine.f 

It  is  now  time  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  such  of  their  manners  and  customs 
as  had  more  of  humanity  in  them;  though  possibly  in  another  sense  they  may  appear 
to  be  equally  savage.  The  account  I  am  going  to  give  of  them  is  chiefly  taken  from 
Justin.^  According  to  this  author,  the  Scythians  lived  in  great  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity. They  were  ignorant  indeed  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  but  then  they  w^ere 
equally  unacquainted  with  vice.  They  did  not  make  any  division  of  their  lands 
among  themselves,  says  Justin:  it  would  have  been  in  vain  for  them  to  do  it,  since 
they  did  not  apply  themselves  to  cultivate  them.  Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes,  of  which 
I  shall  insert  a  part  by  and  by,  tells  us,  that  some  of  them  did  cultivate  a  certain  por- 
tion of  land  allotted  to  them  lor  one  year  only,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were 
relieved  by  others,  who  succeeded  them  on  the  same  conditions.  They  had  no  houses 
nor  settled  habitations,  but  wandered  continually  with  their  cattle  and  their  flocks 
from  country  to  country.  Their  wives  and  children  they  carried  along  with  them  in 
wagons,  covered  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  which  were  the  only  houses  they  had  to 
dwell  in.  Justice  was  observed  and  maintained  among  them,  through  the  natural 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  people,  without  any  compulsion  of  laws,  with  wdiich 
they  were  wholly  unacquainted.§  No  crime  was  more  severely  punished  among 
them  than  theft  and  robbery;  and  that  with  good  reason.  For  their  herds  and  their 
flocks,  in  which  all  their  riches  consisted,  being  never  shut  up,  how  could  they  possi- 
bly subsist,  if  theft  had  not  been  most  rigorously  punished?  They  coveted  neither  silver 
nor  gold,  like  the  rest  of  mankind;  and  made  milk  and  honey  their  principal  diet.  They 
were  strangers  to  the  use  of  linen  or  woollen  manufactures;  and  to  defend  themselves* 
from  the  violent  and  continual  cold  weather  of  their  climate,  tliey  made  use  of  nothing 
but  the  skins  of  beasts. 

I  said  before,  that  these  manners  of  the  Scythians  would  appear  to  some  people 
very  wild  and  savage.  And  indeed,  what  can  be  said  for  a  nation  that  has  lands,  and 
yet  does  not  cultivate  them;  that  has  herds  of  cattle,  whose  milk  alone  satisfies  them, 
while  they  neglect  the  flesh?  The  wool  of  their  sheep  might  supply  them  with  warm 
and  comfortable  clothes,  and  yet  they  use  no  other  raiment  than  the  skins  of  animals. 
But  that  which  is  the  greatest  demonstration  of  their  ignorance  and  savageness,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  is  their  utter  nesrlect  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  have  always  been  had  in  such  great  request  in  all  civilized  nations. 

*  Herod.  L  iv.  c.  70.  t  Herod,  l.iv.c.  71,72.  J  Lib.  ii.  c.  2. 

§Justitia  gentis  iiigenusculta,nuQlegibus. 
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But,  oh!  Jiow  happy  was  this  ignorance,  how  vastly  preferable  this  savage  state  to 
our  pretended  politeness.  Tliis  contempt  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  says  Justin,  was 
attended  with  such  an  honesty  and  uprightness  of  manners,  as  hindered  them  from 
ever  covetinof  their  neighbour's  goods.  For  the  desire  of  riches  can  only  take  place, 
where  riches^can  be  made  use  of.  And  would  to  God,  says  the  same  author,  we  could 
see  the  same  moderation  prevail  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the  like  indifference 
to  the  goods  of  other  people!  If  that  was  the  case,  the  world  would  not  have  seen  so 
many  wars  perpetually  succeeding  one  another  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries:  nor 
would  the  number  of  those  that  are  cut  off  by  the  sword,  exceed  that  of  those  that 
fall  by  the  irreversible  decree  and  law  of  nature.* 

Justin  finishes  his  character  of  the  Scjrthians  with  a  very  judicious  reflection.  It 
is  a  surprising  tiling,  says  he,  that  a  happy  natural  disposition,  without  the  assistance 
of  education,  should  carry  the  Scythians  to  such  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  moderation, 
as  the  Grecians  could  not  attain,  neither  by  the  institutions  of  their  legislators,  nor  the 
rules  and  precepts  of  all  their  philosophers;  and  that  the  manners  of  a  barbarous  na- 
tion should  be  preferable  to  those  of  a  people  so  much  improved  and  refined  by  the 
polite  arts  and  sciences.  So  much  more  effectual  and  advantageous  was  the  igno- 
rance of  vice  in  the  one,  than  the  knowledge  of  virtue  in  the  other.f 

The  Scythian  fathers  thought,  with  good  reason,  that  they  left  their  children  a  val- 
uable inheritance,  when  they  left  them  in  peace  and  union  with  one  another.:}:  One 
of  their  kings,  whose  name  was  Scylurus,  finding  himself  draw  near  his  end,  sent  for 
all  his  children,  and  giving  to  each  of  them,  one  afier  another  a  bundle  of  arrows  tied 
fast  together,  desired  them  to  break  them.  Each  used  his  endeavours,  but  was  not  able 
to  do  it.  Then  untying  the  bundle,  and  giving  them  the  arrows  one  hy  one,  they  were 
very  easily  broken.  Let  this  emblem,  said  the  father,  be  a  lesson  to  you,  of  the  mighty 
advantage  that  results  from  union  and  concord.  In  order  to  strengthen  and  enlarge 
these  domestic  advantages,  the  Scythians  used  to  admit  their  friends  into  the  same 
terms  of  union  with  them  as  their  relations.  Friendship  was  considered  by  them  as 
a  sacred  and  inviolable  alliance,  Avhicli  differed  but  little  from  the  alliance  nature  has 
put  between  brethren,  and  wliich  they  could  not  infringe  without  being  guilty  of  a 
heinous  crime. § 

Ancient  authors  seem  to  have  contended  who  should  most  extol  the  innocence  of 
manners  that  reigned  among  the  Scythians,  by  magnificent  encomiums.  I  shall  trans- 
cribe that  of  Horace  at  large.  That  poet  does  not  confine  it  entirely  to  the  Scythians, 
but  joins  the  Getse  with  them,  their  near  neighbours.  It  is  in  that  beautiful  ode,  where 
he  inveighs  against  the  luxury  and  irregularities  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  After  telling 
us,  that  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind  is  not  to  be  procured  either  by  immense  riches, 
or  sumptuous  buildings,  he  adds,  "a  hundred  times  happier  are  the  Scythians,  who 
roam  about  in  their  itinerant  houses,  their  wagons;  and  happier  even  are  the  frozen 
Gctse.  With  them  the  earth,  without  being  divided  by  land-marks,  produceth  her 
ii-uits,  which  are  gathered  in  common.  There,  each  man's  tillage  is  iDut  of  one  year's 
continuance;  and  when  that  term  of  his  labour  is  expired  he  is  relieved  by  a  succes- 
sor, who  takes  his  place,  and  manures  the  ground  on  the  same  conditions.  There 
the  innocent  step-mothers  form  no  cruel  designs  against  the  lives  of  their  husband's 
children  by  a  former  wife.  The  wives  do  not  pretend  to  domineer  over  their  hus- 
bands on  account  of  their  fortunes,  nor  are  to  be  corrupted  by  the  insinuating  lan- 
guage of  spruce  adulterers.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  maiden,  is  the  virtue  of  her 
father  and  mother,  her  inviolable  attachment  to  her  husband,  and  her  perfect  disre- 
gard to  all  other  men.  They  dare  not  be  unfaithful,  because  they  are  convinced  that 
infidelity  is  a  crime,  and  its  reward  is  death.|| 

•  Haec  continentia  illis  morum  quoquejustitiam  indidit,  nihil  alienum  concupiscenlibus.  Quippe  ibiden  divi- 
tianim  cupido  est,  upi  et  usus.  Atque  ulinam  reliqiiismorlalibiis  siinilis  moderatio  et  abstinentia  alieni  foret! 
profecto  non  tantum  bclloium  per  omnia  secula  terns  omnibus  conliuuaictcr:  neque  plus  horainum  ferrum  et 
arma,  quamnaturalisfatorum  conditio  raperet. 

+  Piorsus  ut  admirabile  videatui",  hoc  jllis  iiaturam  dai'e,  quod  Giiccl  lonq^a  fapientium  doctrina  pvfficeptisque 
philosophorum  consequi  neqneunt,  cultosque  inoi'es  incult;c  barbari;e  collatione  superari.  Tanto  plus  m  illis 
proficitvitionim  if^oratio,  quam  in  his  cog^itio  viilutis! 

X  Plut.  dc  Garrui.  p.  511.  §  Lucian.  in  Tex.  p.  61. 

II  Campestros  melius  ScjthsK, 

Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domes, 
Vivunt,  et  rigidi  Getae; 

Inimctata  quibus  juperalibcras 
Frufjos  et  Cerereni  fcrunt: 

Nee  cultura  placet  longioraiinua, 
Defunctumque  laboribus 

yKquali  rcweat  sorte  vicarius* 
Illic  niatie  caiculibuj 
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When  we  consider  the  manners  and  character  of  the  Scythians  without  prejudice, 
can  we  possibly  lorbear  to  look  upon  them  with  esteem  and  admiration?  Does  not 
their  manner  of  livinii;,  as  to  the  exterior  part  of  it  at  least,  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  patriarchs,  who  had  no  fixed  hal)itation;  who  did  not  till  the  ground; 
who  had  no  other  occupation  than  that  of  feeding  their  flocks  and  herds;  and  who 
dwelt  in  tents?  Can  we  believe  this  people  were  much  to  be  pitied,  for  not  understand- 
ing, or  rather,  for  despising  the  use  of  gold  and  silver?  Is  it  not  to  be  wished,  that 
those  metals  had  for  ever  lain  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  had 
never  been  dug  from  thence,  to  become  the  causes  and  instruments  of  all  vices  and 
iniquity?*     What  advantage  could  gold  or  silver  be  of  to  the  Scythians,  who  valued 
nothing  but  what  the  necessities  of  man  actually  require,  and  who  took  care  to  set 
narrow  bounds  to  those  necessities?  It  is  no  wonder  that,  living  as  they  did,  without 
liouses,  they  shouKl  make  no  account  of  those  arts  that  were  so  highly  valued  in  other 
places,  as  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting;  or  that  they  shoukl  despise  fine  clothes 
and  costly  furniture,  since  they  found  the  skins  of  beasts  sufficient  to  defend  them 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.     After  all,  can  we  truly  say,  that  these  pre- 
tended advantages  contribute  to  the  real  lia])piness  of  life?  Were  those  nations  that 
had  them  in  the  greatest  plenty,  more  healthful  or  robust  than  the  Scythians?     Did 
they  five  to  a  greater  age  than  they?  or  did  they  spend  their  lives  in  greater  freedom 
and  tranquillity,  or  in  a  greater  exemption  from  cares  and  troubles?    Let  us  acknow- 
ledge, to  the  shame  of  ancient  phiiasophy,  that  the  Scythians,  who  did  not  particular- 
ly apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  wisdom,  carried  it,  however,  to  a  greater  height 
in  their  practice,  than  either  the  Egyptians,  Grecians,  or  any  other  civilized  nation. 
They  did  not  give  tlie  name  oi'  goods  or  riches  to  any  thing,  but  what,  humanly 
speaking,  truly  deserved  that  titled  as  health,  strength,  courage,  the  love  of  exercise 
and  liberty,  innocence  of  life,  sincerity,  an  abhorrence  of  all  fraud  and  dissimulation, 
and,  in  a  word,  all  such  qualities  as  render  a  man  more  virtuous  and  more  valuable. 
If  to  these  happy  dispositions  we  add  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  of  our  Re- 
deemer, without  which  the  most  exalted  virtues  are  of  no  value  and  ineflfectualj  they 
would  have  been  a  perfect  people. 

When  we  compare  the  manners  of  the  Scythians  with  those  of  the  present  age, 
we  are  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  ^pencils  which  drew  so  beautiful  a  picture  were 
not  free  from  partiality  and  flattery;  and  that  both  Justin  and  Horace  have  decked 
them  with  virtues  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  But  all  intiquity  agrees  in  giving 
the  same  testimony  of  them;  and  Homer  in  particular,  whose  opinion  ought  to  be  of 
great  weight,  calls  them  "the  most  just  and  upright  of  men." 

But  at  length,  who  could  believe  it?  luxury,  that  might  be  thought  to  thrive  only 
in  an  agreeable  and  delightful  soil,  penetrated  into  this  rough  and  uncultivated  region; 
and  breaking  down  the  barriers,  which  the  constant  practice  of  several  ages,  founded 
in  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  genius  of  the  people,  had  set  against  it,  did  at 
last  effectually  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  Scythians,  and  tring  them,  in  that  respect, 
upon  a  level  with  other  nations,  where  it  had  long  been  predommant.  It  is  Strabo 
that  acquaints  us  with  this  particular,  which  is  very  worthy  of  our  notice:  he  lived 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.f  After  he  has  greatly  commended  the  sim- 
plicity, frugality,  and  innocence  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  and  their  extreme  aversion 
to  all  dissimulation  and  deceit,  he  owns  that  their  intercourse,  in  later  tunes,  with 
other  nations,  had  extirpated  those  virtues,  and  planted  the  contrary  vices  in  their 
stead.  "One  would  tliink,"  says  he,  "that  the  natural  eflfect  of  such  an  intercourse 
with  civilized  and  polite  nations  should  have  consisted  only  in  rendering  them  more 
humanized  and  courteous,  by  softening  that  air  of  savageness  and  ferocity  which  they 
had  before:  but  instead  of  that,  it  introduced  a  total  dissoluteness  of  manners  among 
them,  and  quite  transformed  them  into  different  creatures."  It  is  undoubtedly  with 
reference  to  this  change  that  Athenseus  says,  the  Scythians  abandoned  themselves  to 
voluptuousness  and  luxury,  at  the  same  time  that  they  suffered  self-interest  and  ava- 
rice to  prevail  among  them.+ 

Privignis  mulier  temperat  innocens; 
Nee  dotata  regit  virum 

Conjux,  nee  nitido  fiditadultero: 
Dos  (St  magna  parentium 

Virtus,  et  metuens  alterius  viri 
Ceito  fcedere  castitas: 

Et  peccare  nefas,  aut  pretium  est  mori.— Hor.  Ub.iii.  Od.  24, 

*  Aurum  irrepertnm,etsic  melitis  siium 
C um  teiTa  celat,  speineie  foitior, 
Quam  cogere  hunianos  in  usus 
Ofline  sacrum  rapiente  dextra»— Ilor.  lib.  iii.  Od.3. 
t  Strab.  1.  vii.  p.  301.  j  Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  ^24, 
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Strabo,  in  making  tlie  remark  I  have  been  mentioning,  does  not  deny  tliat  tliis  fatal 
change  of  manners  Avas  owing  to  the  Romans  and  Grecians.  "Onr  example,"  says 
he,  ''has  perverted  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  Avorld:  by  carrying  the  refinemets  of 
luxury  and  pleasure  among  them,  we  have  taught  them  insincerity  and  fraud,  and  a 
thousand  kinds  of  shameful  and  infamous  arts  to  get  money."  It  is  a  miserable  talent, 
and  a  very  unhappy  distinction  for  a  nation,  through  its  ingenuity  in  inventing 
modes,  and  refining  upon  every  thing  that  tends  to  nourish  and  promote  luxury,  to 
become  the  corrupter  of  all  its  neighbours,  and  the  author,  as  it  were,  of  their  vices 
and  debauchery. 

It  was  against  these  Scythians,  but  at  a  time  when  they  were  yet  uncorrupted,  and 
in  their  utmost  vigour,  that  Darius  undertook  an  unsuccessfuf  expedition;  which  I 
will  make  tlie  subject  of  the  next  article. 

SECTION  IV. DARIFS'S  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  SCYTHIANS. 

I  HAVE  already  observed,  that  the  pretence  used  by  Darius  for  undertaking  the  war 
against  the  Scythians,  was  the  irruption  formerly  made  by  that  people  into  "Asia;  but 
in  reality  he  had  no  other  purpose,  than  to  satisfy  his  own  ambition,  and  to  extend 
his  conquests. 

His  brother  Artadanes,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard,  and  who,  on  his  side  had 
no  less  zeal  for  the  true  interests  of  the  king  his  brother,  thought  it  his  duty  on  this 
occasion  to  speak  his  sentiments  with  all  the  freedom  that  an  affair  of  such  import- 
ance required.  "Great  prince,"  said  he  to  him,  "they  who  form  any  great  enterprise, 
ought  carefully  to  consider,  whether  it  w^ill  be  beneficial  or  prejudicial  to  the  state; 
whether  the  execution  of  it  will  be  easy  or  difficult;  whether  it  be  likely  to  augment 
or  diminish  their  glory;  and  lastly,  whether  the  thing  designed  be  consistent  with,  or 
contrary  to,  the  rules  of  justice.*  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  perceive,  sir,  even 
though  you  were  sure  of  success,  what  advantage  you  can  propose  to  yourself  in 
undertaking  a  war  against  the  Scythians.  Consider\he  vast  distance  between  them 
and  you,  and  the  prodigious  space  of  land  and  sea  that  separates  them  from  your  ~ 
dominions;  besides,  they  are  a  people  that  dwell  in  wild  and  uncultivated  deserts;  that 
have  neither  towns  nor  liouses;  that  have  no  fixed  settlement,  or  place  of  habitation; 
and  that  are  destitute  of  all  manner  of  riches.  What  spoil  or  benefit  can  accrue  to 
your  troops  from  such  an  expedition;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  what  loss  have  you 
not  reason  to  apprehend? 

"As  they  are  accustomed  to  remove  from  country  to  country,  if  they  should  think 
proper  to  fly  before  you;  not  out  of  cowardice  or  fear,  for  they  are  a  very  courageous 
and  warlike  people,  but  only  with  a  design  to  harass  and  ruin  your  army,  by  contin- 
ual and  fatiguing  marches;  what  would  "become  of  us,  in  such  an  uncultivated,  bar- 
ren, and  naked  country,  where  we  should  neither  find  forage  for  our  horses,  nor  pro- 
vision for  our  men?  I  am  afi-aid,  sir,  that  through  a  false  notion  of  glory,  and  the 
influence  of  flatterers,  you  may  be  hurried  into  a  war,  which  may  turn  to  the  dishon- 
our of  the  nation.  You  now  enjoy  the  sweets  of  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  midst 
iof  your  people,  where  you  are  the  object  of  their  admiration,  and  the  author  of  their 
happiness.  You  are  sensible  the  gods  have  placed  you  upon  the  throne  to  be  their 
coadjutor,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  to  be  the  dispenser  of  their  bounty,  rather  than 
the  minister  of  tiieir  power.  It  is  your  pleasure  to  be  the  protector,  the  guardian,  and 
the  father  of  your  subjects:  and  you  often  declare  to  us,  because  you  really  believe  so, 
that  you  look  upon  yourself  as  invested  with  sovereign  power,  only  to  make  your 
people  happy.  What  exquisite  joy  must  it  be  to  so  great  a  prince  as  you  are,  to  be 
the  source  of  so  many  blessings;  and  under  the  shadoAV  of  your  name  to  preserve 
such  infinite  numbers  of  people  in  so  desirable  a  tranquillity!  Is  it  not  the  glory  of  a 
king,  who  loves  his  sul)jects,  and  is  beloved  Jjy  them,  who,  instead  of  making  war 
against  the  neighbouring  or  distant  nations,  makes  use  of  his  power  to  keep  them  in 
peace  and  amity  with  each  other;  is  not  sucli  a  glory  vastly  preferable  to  that  of  rav- 
aging and  spoiling  nations,  of  filling  the  earth  with  slaughter  and  desolation,  with 
horror,  consternati/)n  and  despair?  !But  there  is  one  motive  more,  which  ought  to 
have  a  greater  influence  upon  you  than  all  others,  I  mean  that  of  justice.  Thanks  to 
the  gods,  you  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  princes,  who  acknowledged  no  other 
law  than  that  of  force,  and  who  imagine  that  they  have  a  peculiar  privilege  annexed 
to  their  dignit}^,  wliich  private  persons  have  not,  of  invading  other  men's  properties.! 

*  Omneg  qui  mapjnnnim  rerum  consilia  suscipiunt,  Ec«jmare  debemt,an,quod  inchoatur,  reipublica  utile,  ipiit 
gloriosum,  aut])roiiiptum  efFtctu.aut  certe  non  arduum  sit.— Tacit.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  76. 

t  Id  in  iunima  foituna  .-cqums,  quod  validiBi:  et sua  retinere, private  domus;  de  alienis  certare,  regiara laudem 
•««••— Titiiit.  AnuaL  1,  xxv.  c.  X. 
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You  do  not  make  your  gre.itness  consist  in  being  able  to  do  whatever  you  will,  but 
in  willing  only  Avhat  may  be  clone,  without  infringing  the  laws,  or  violating  justice.* 
To  speak  plain,  shall  one  man  be  considered  unjust,  and  a  robber,  for  seizing  on  a 
few  acres  of  his  neighbour's  estate;  and  shall  another  be  accounted  just  and  great, 
and  have  the  title  of  hero,  only  because  he  seizes  upon  and  usurps  whole  provinces? 
Permit  me,  sir,  to  ask  you,  what  title  have  you  to  Scythia?  What  injury  have  the  Scy- 
thians done  you?  what  reason  can  you  allege  for  declaring  war  against  them?  The  war, 
indeed  in  which  you  have  been  engaged  against  the  Babylonians,  was  at  the  same 
time  both  just  and  necessary:  the  gods  have  accordingly  crowned  your  arms  with 
success.  It  belongs  to  you,  sir,  to  judge  whether  that  which  you  are  now  going  to 
undertake  is  of  the  same  nature." 

Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  but  the  generous  zeal  of  a  brother,  truly  concerned  for 
the  glory  of  his  prince,  and  the  good  of  his  country,  could  inspire  such  a  freedom: 
as  on  the  other,  nothing  but  a  perfect  moderation  in  the  prince  could  make  him  capa- 
ble of  bearing  with  it.  Darius,  as  Tacitus  observes  of  ariother  great  emperor,  had 
the  art  of  reconciling  two  things  which  are  generally  incompatible,  the  sovereignty 
and  liberty.!  Far  from  being  otiended  at  the  freedom  used  by  his  brother,  he  thank- 
ed him  for  his  good  advice,  though  he  did  not  follow  it;  for  he  had  taken  his  resolution. 
He  departed  from  Susa  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  seven  hundred  thousand  men;  and 
his  fleet,  consisting  of  six  hundred  sail  of  ships,  was  chiefly  manned  with  lonians, 
and  other  Grecian  nations,  that  dwelt  upon  the  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Hel- 
lespont. He  marched  his  army  towards  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  which  he  passed 
upon  a  bridge  of  boats:  after  which,  having  made  himself  master  of  all  Thrace, 
he  came  to  tlie  banks  of  the  Danube,  otherwise  called  the  Ister,  where  he  had  or- 
dered his  fleet  to  join  him.  In  several  places  on  his  march  he  caused  pillars  to  be 
erected,  with  magnificent  inscriptions,  in  one  of  wiiich  he  sufft^red  himself  to  be  call- 
ed, "  the  best  and  handsomest  man  living."  What  a  littleness  of  soul,  and  vanity 
was  this! 

And  yet,  if  all  this  prince's  faults  had  terminated  only  in  sentiments  of  pride  and 
vanity,  perhaps  they  would  appear  more  excusable  than  they  do,  at  least  they  would 
not  have  been  so  pernicious  to  his  subjects.  But  how  shall  we  reconcile  Darius's 
disposition,  which  seemed  to  be  so  exceedingly  humane  and  gende,  with  a  barbarous 
and  cruel  action  of  his  towards  CEbasus,  a  venerable  old  man,  whose  merit,  as  well 
as  quality,  entitled  him  to  respect!  This  nobleman  had  three  sons  who  w^ere  all  pre- 
paring themselves  to  attend  the  king  in  this  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  Upon 
Darius's  departure  from  Susa,  the  good  old  father  begged  as  a  favour  of  him,  that  he 
would  please  to  leave  him  one  of  his  sons  at  home,  to  be  a  comfort  to  him  in  his  old 
age.  "One,"  replied  Darius,  "  will  not  be  sufficient  for  you;  I  w41l  leave  you  all  the 
three:"  and  immediately  he  caused  the  whole  to  be  put  to  death.^ 

When  the  army  had  passed  the  Danube  upon  a  bridge  of  boats,  the  king  was  for 
having  the  bridge  broken  down,  that  his  army  might  not  be  weakened  by  leaving  so 
considerable  a  detachment  of  his  troops,  as  was  necessary  to  guard  it.  But  one  of 
his  officers  represented  to  him  that  it  might  be  proper  to  keep  that  as  a  necessary 
resource,  in  case  the  war  with  the  Scythians  should  prove  unfortunate.  The  king 
assented  to  this  opinion,  and  committed  the  guarding  of  the  bridge  to  the  care  of  the 
lonions,  who  built  it,  giving  them  leave  at  the  same  time  to  go  back  to  their  own 
country,  if  he  did  not  1-eturn  in  the  space  of  two  months:  he  then  proceeded  on  his 
march  to  Scythia.§ 

As  soon  as  the  Scythians  were  informed  that  Darius  was  marching  against  themj 
they  immediately  entered  into  consultation  upon  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken. 
They  were  very  sensible  that  they  vrei-e  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  so  formidable  an 
enemy  alone.  They  applied  therefore  to  all  the  neighbouring  people,  and  desired 
their  assistance,  alleging  that  the  danger  was  general,  and  concerned  them  all;  and 
that  it  was  dieir  conmion  mterest  to  oppose  an  enemy,  whose  views  of  conquest  were 
not  confined  to  one  nation.  Some  returned  favourable  answers  to  their  demand; 
others  absolutely  refused  to  enter  into  a  war,  which  they  said  did  not  regard  them; 
but  they  soon  had  reason  to  repent  their  refusal.|| 

One  wise  precaution  taken  by  the  Scythians,  was  to  secure  their  wives  and  chil- 
■dren  by  sending  them  in  carriages  to  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  country;  with 

*  Utfelicitatis  est  quantum  velis  posse,  sic  magnitudinis  velle  quantum  possis.—Plin.  in  Paneg.  Traj. 

t  Nerva  Csesavres  olim  dissociabiles  miscuit,  principaium  et  hbertatem.— Tacit,  m  Vit.  Agric.  cap.  in. 

t  Herod,  l.iv.c.  84.    Senec.  dc  Ira,  c.  xvi.  JHerod.  1.  iv.  c.99, 101,  U  Hetod.l.  iv.  c.  102, 118,119. 
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them  likewise,  they  sent  all  tlicir  herds  and  flocks,  reserving  nothing  to  themselves 
but  wliat  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  their  army.  Another  precaution  of  theirs 
was  to  fill  up  all  their  wells,  and  stop  up  their  springs,  and  to  consume  all  the  forao-e  in 
those  parts  through  which  the  Persian  army  were  to  pass.  This  done,  they  marched 
in  eonjimctJon  with  their  allies  against  the  enemy,  not  with  the  view  of  giving  him  bat- 
tle, tor  they  were  determined  to  avoid  that,  but  to  draw  him  into  such  places  as  best 
suited  tlieir  interest.  Whenever  the  Persians  seemed  disposed  to  attack  them,  they 
still  retired  farther  up  into  the  country;  and  thereby  drew  them  on  from  place  to 
place,  into  the  territories  of  those  nations  that  had  refused  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
them,^  by  which  means  their  lands  became  a  prey  to  the  two  armies  of  the  Persians 
and  Scythians.* 

Darius,  w^eary  of  those  tedious  and  fatiguing  pursuits,  sent  a  herald  to  the  king 
of  the  Scythians,  ^vhose  name  was  Indathyrsus,  with  this  message,  in  his  name: 
"  Prince  of  the  Scythians,  wherefore  dost  thou  continually  fly  before  me?  Why  dost 
thou  not  stop  somewhere  or  other,  either  to  give  me  battle,  if  thou  believest  thyself 
able  to  encounter  me,  or  if  thou  thinkest  thyself  too  weak,  to  acknowledge  thy  mas- 
ter, by  presenting  him  with  earth  and  water?"  The  Scythians  were  a  high-spirited 
people,  extremely  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  professed  enemies  to  all  slavery.  In- 
dathyrsus sent  Darius  the  following  answer:  "If  I  fly  before  thee,  prince  of  the  Per- 
sians, it  is  not  because  I  fear  thee:  Avhat  I  do  now,  is  no  more  than  what  I  am  used 
to  do  in  time  of  peace.  We  Scythians  have  neither  cities  nor  land  to  defend:  if  thou 
hast  a  mind  to  force  us  to  come  to  an  engagement,  come  and  attack  the  tombs  of 
our  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  find  what  manner  of  men  we  are.  As  to  the  title  of  mas- 
ter, which  thou  assumest,  keep  it  for  other  nations  than  the  Scythians.  For  my  part 
[  acknowledge  no  other  master  than  the  great  Jupiter,  one  of  my  own  ancestors, 
and  the  goddess  Vesta."t 

The  farther  Darius  advanced  into  the  country,  the  greater  hardships  his  army 
was  exposed  to.  Just  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  there  came  a  he- 
rald to  Darius  from  the  Scythian  prince,  with  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five 
arrows  as  a  present.  The  king  desired  to  know  the  meaning  of  these  gifts.  The 
messenger  answered,  that  his  orders  were  only  to  dehver  them,  and  nothing  more; 
and  that  it  was  left  to  the  Persian  king  to  find  out  the  meaning.  Darius  concluded 
at  first,  that  the  Scytliians  thereby  consented  to  deliver  up  the  earth  and  water  to 
him,  wliich  were  represented  by  a  mouse  and  a  frog;  as  also  their  cavalry,  whose 
swiftness  was  represented  by  the  bird;  together  with  their  own  persons  and  arms, 
signified  by  the  arrows.  But  Gobryas,  one  of  the  seven  lords  that  had  deposed  the 
Magian  impostor,  expounded  the  enigma  in  the  foUowmg  manner:  "  Know,"  said 
he  to  the  Persians,  "  that  unless  you  can  fly  away  in  the  air  like  birds,  or  hide  your- 
selves in  the  earth  hke  mice,  or  swim  in  the  water  like  frogs;  you  shall  in  no  wise 
be  able  to  avoid  the  arrows  of  the  Scythians.":]: 

And  indeed,  the  whole  Persian  army,  marching  in  a  vast  uncultivated  and  barren 
country,  in  which  there  was  no  water,  w^as  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a  condition, 
that  they  had  nothing  befiDre  their  eyes  but  inevitable  ruin;  nor  was  Darius  him- 
self exempted  from  the  common  danger.  He  owed  his  preservation  to  a  camel, 
which  was  loaded  with  water,  and  followed  him  with  great  difficulty  through  that 
wild  and  desert  country.  The  king  did  not  afterwards  forget  this  benefactor.  To 
reward  him  f()r  the  service  he  liad  done  him,  and  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone, 
on  his  return  into  Asia,  he  settled  a  certain  district  of  his  own  upon  him  for  his  pe- 
culiar use  and  subsistence;  fir  which  reason  the  place  was  called  Gaugamele,  that 
is,  in  the  Persian  tongue,  "the  Camel's  Habitation."§  It  was  near  the  same  place 
that  Darius  Codomanus  received  a  second  overthrow  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Darius  deliberated  no  longer,  finding  himself  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  quit- 
ting his  imprudent  enterprise.  He  began  then  to  think  in  earnest  upon  returning 
liome;  and  saw  but  too  plainly  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Therefore,  as  soon 
as  night  came,  the  Persians,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  lighted  a  great  number  of  fires  as 
usual;  and  leaving  tfie  old  men  and  the  sick  beiuiid  them  in  the  camp,  together  with 
all  their  asses,  which  made  a  sufficient  noise,  they  marched  with  all  possible  haste, 
in  order  to  reach  the  Danube.  The  Scythians  did  not  perceive  they  were  gone  till 
the  next  morning;  whereupon  they  immediately  sent  a  considerable  detachment,  as 
quick  as  possible,  to  the  Danube:  this  detachment,  being  perfectly  well  acquainted 

*  Herod.  U  iv.  c.  120, 125*  t  llcrocl.  1.  i  v.  c.  12C,  127.  J  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  128, 130. 

5  Strab.  1.  vii,  p.  305,  et  1,  xvi.  p.  737- 
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with  the  roads  of  the  country,  arrived  at  the  bridtre  a  considerable  time  before  the 
Persians.  The  Scythians  had  sent  expresses  belbre  hand  to  persuade  the  lonians  to 
break  the  bridtre,  and  to  return  to  their  own  country;  and  tiie  latter  had  promised  to 
do  it,  but  without  intending  to  execute  their  promise.  The  Scytliians  now  pressed 
them  to  it  tlie  more  earnestly,  and  represented  to  them,  that  the  time  prescribed  by 
Darius  for  staymg  there  was  elapsed;  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  return  home, 
without  either  violating  their  word  or  their  duty;  that  they  now  had  it  in  their  power 
to  throw  off  for  ever  the  yoke  of  their  subjection,  and  make  themselves  a  happy  and 
free  people;  and  that  the  Scytliians  would  render  Darius  incapable  of  forming  any 
more  enterprises  against  his  neighbours.* 

The  lonians  entered  into  consultation  upon  the  affair.  Miltiades,  an  Athenian, 
who  was  prince,  or,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  tyrant,  of  Cliersonesus  of  Thrace  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  was  one  of  those  that  had  accompanied  Darius,  and  fur- 
nished hun  with  ships  for  his  enterprise.  Having  the  pubUc  interest  more  at  heart 
than  his  own  private  advantage;!  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  Scythians,  and  embrace  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing the  liberty  of  Ionia.  All  the  other  commanders  yielded  to  his  sentiments,  except 
Hystiseus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus.  When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  he  represented 
to  the  Ionian  generals,  that  their  fortune  was  linked  with  that  of  Darius;  that  it  was 
under  that  prince's  protection  each  of  them  was  master  in  his  own  city;  and  if  the 
power  of  the  Persians  should  sink  or  decline,  the  cities  of  Ionia  would  not  fail  to  de- 
pose their  tyrants,  and  recover  their  freedom.  All  the  other  chiefs  embraced  his 
opinion;  and,  as  is  usual  in  most  cases,  the  consideration  of  private  interest  prevailed 
over  the  public  good.  They,  therefore,  came  to  the  resolution  of  waitmg  for  Darius: 
but,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Scythians,  and  hinder  them  from  undertaking  any  thing, 
they  declared  that  they  had  resolved  to  retire,  pursuant  to  their  request;  and  the 
better  to  carry  on  the  fraud,  they  actually  began  to  break  one  end  of  the  bridge,  ex- 
horting the  Scythians  at  the  same  time  to  do  their  part,  to  return  speedily  back  to 
meet  the  common  enemy,  to  attack  and  defeat  them.  The  Scythians,  being  too 
credulous,  retired,  and  were  deceived  a  second  time. 

They  missed  Darius,  w^ho  had  taken  a  different  route  from  that  in  w^hich  they  ex- 
pected to  come  up  with  him.  He  arrived  by  night  at  the  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
and  finding  it  broken  down,  he  no  longer  doubted  but  the  lonians  w^ere  gone,  and 
consequently  he  should  be  ruined.  He  made  his  people  call  out  with  a  loud  voice 
for  Hystiaeus,  the  Milesian,  who  at  last  answered  and  relieved  the  king  from  his 
anxiety.  They  entirely  repaired  the  bridge;  so  that  Darius  repassed  the  Danube, 
and  came  back  into  Thrace.  There  he  left  Megabyzus,  one  of  his  chief  generals, 
with  part  of  his  army,  to  complete  the  conquest  of  that  country,  and  entirely  reduce 
it  to  his  obedience.  After  which  he  repassed  the  Bosphorus  with  the  rest  of  his 
troops,  and  went  to  SardLs,  where  he  spent  the  v\^inter  and  the  greatest  part  of  tlie 
following  year,  in  order  to  refresh  his  army,  which  had  suffered  extremely  in  that  ill- 
concerted  and  unfortunate  expedition.:]: 

Megabyzus  continued  some  time  in  Thrace,  w^hose  inhabitants,  according  to 
Herodotus,  would  have  been  invincible,  had  they  used  the  discretion  to  unite  their 
forces,  and  to  choose  one  chief  commander.§  Some  of  them  had  very  particular 
customs.  In  one  of  their  districts,  w^hen  a  child  came  into  the  world,  all  the  rela- 
tions expressed  great  sorrow  and  affliction,  bitterly  weeping  at  the  prospect  of  misery 
the  new-born  infant  had  to  experience:  and,  w^hen  any  person  died,  all  their  kindred 
rejoiced,  because  they  looked  upon  the  deceased  person  as  happy  only  from  that 
moment,  wherem  he  Avas  delivered  for  ever  from  the  troubles  and  calamities  of  this 
life.  In  another  district,  w^here  polygamy  was  in  fashion,  when  a  husband  died,  it 
was  a  great  dispute  among  his  -^vives,  which  of  them  was  the  best  beloved.  She  in 
whose  favour  the  contest  was  decided,  had  the  privilege  of  being  sacrificed  by  her 
nearest  relation  upon  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  and  of  being  buried  WTith  him;  while 
all  the  other  wives  envied  lier  happiness,  and  thought  themselves  in  some  sort  dis- 
honoured. 

Darius,  on  his  return  to  Sardis  after  his  unhappy  expedition  against  the  Scythians, 
having  learned  to  a  certainty  that  he  owed  both  his  own  satety  and  that  of  his 
whole  army  to  Hystiseus,  who  had  persuaded  the  lonians  not  to  destroy  the  bridge 
on  the  Danube,  sent  for  that  prince  to  his  court,  and  desired  him  freely  to  ask  any 

*  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  13 1 ,  140.  1  Amicior  omnium  libertati  quam  sua;  tlominationi  fuit.— Corn. Nrp. 

i  Uerod, l.iv.  c.  141,  111*  i  Hciod.  1.  v. c  1. 
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favour,  in  recompence  of  iiis  service.  Hystiseus  hereupon  desired  the  king  to  give 
him  Marcina  of  Edoiiia,  a  territory  upon  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  together 
with  the  liberty  of  building  a  city  there.  His  request  was  readily  granted:  where- 
upon he  returned  to  Miletus,  where  he  caused  a  fleet  of  ships  to  be  equipped,  and 
then  set  out  for  Thrace.  Having  taken  possession  of  the  territory  granted  him,  he 
immediarely  set  about  the  execution  of  his  project  for  building  a  city.* 

MegabyzuSjt  who  was  then  governor  of  Thrace  for  Darius,  immediately  perceived 
how  prejudicial  that  undertaking  would  be  to  the  king's  afliiirs  in  those  quarters. 
He  considered,  that  this  new  city  stood  upon  a  navigable  river:  that  the  country 
round  it  abounded  in  timber  fit  for  the  building  of  ships;  that  it  was  inhabited  by 
dillerent  nations,  both  Greeks  and  barbarians,  that  might  furnish  great  numbers  of 
men  for  land  and  sea  service;  that  if  once  those  people  were  under  the  management 
of  a  prince  so  sldlful  and  enterprising  as  Hystiteus,  they  might  become  so  powerful 
both  by  sea  and  land,  that  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  for  the  king  to  keep  them 
in  subjection;  especially  considering,  that  they  had  a  great  many  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  that  country,  which  would  enable  them  to  carry  on  any  projects  or  enter- 
prises. At  [lis  return  to  Sardis,  he  represented  all  these  things  to  the  long,  who  was 
convinced  by  his  reasons,  and  therefore  sent  for  Hystiseus  to  come  to  him  at  Sardis, 
pretending  to  have  some  great  designs  in  view,  wherein  he  wanted  the  assistance  of 
his  counsel.  When  he  had  brought  him  to  his  court  by  this  means,  he  carried  him 
to  Susa,  making  him  believe,  that  he  set  an  extraordinary  value  upon  a  friend  of 
his  fidelity  and  imderstanding:  two  qualifications  that  rendered  him  so  very  dear  to 
him,  and  of  which  he  had  given  such  memorable  proofs  in  the  Scythian  expedition; 
and  giving  him  to  understand  at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  be  able  to  find  some- 
thing for  him  in  Persia,  which  would  make  him  ample  amends  for  all  that  he  could 
leave  behind  him.  Hysticeus,  pleased  with  so  honourable  a  distinction,  and  finding 
himself  likewise  under  a  necessity  of  complying,  accompanied  Darius  to  Susa,  and 
left  Aristagoras  to  govern  at  Miletus  in  his  stead. 

While  Megabyzus  was  still  in  Thrace,  he  sent  several  Persian  noblemen  to  Amyn- 
tas,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  require  him  to  give  earth  and  water  to  Darius  his  mas- 
ter: tliis  v/as  the  usual  form  of  one  prince's  submitting  to  another:  Amyntas  readily 
complied  T\'ith  that  request,  and  paid  all  imaginable  honour  to  the  envoys.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  an  entertainment  which  he  made  for  them,  they  desired  that  the 
ladies  might  be  brought  in,  which  was  a  thing  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try: the  king  however,  would  not  venture  to  refuse  them.  The  Persian  noblemen 
being  heated  with  wine,  and  thinking  they  might  use  the  same  freedom  as  in  their 
own  country,  did  not  observe  a  due  decorum  towards  those  princesses.  The  king's 
son,  whose  name  was  Alexander,  could  not  see  his  mother  and  sister  treated  in  such 
a  manner,  without  great  resentment  and  indignation.  Wherefore,  upon  some  pre- 
tence or  other,  he  contrived  to  send  the  ladies  out  of  the  room,  as  if  they  were  to 
return  again  presently:  and  had  the  precaution  to  get  the  king,  his  father,  also  out 
of  the  company.  In  this  interval  he  caused  some  young  men  to  be  dressed  like 
women,  and  to  be  armed  with  poignards  under  their  garments.  These  pretended 
ladies  came  into  the  room  instead  of  the  others;  and  when  the  Persians  began  to 
treat  them  as  they  had  before  treated  the  princesses,  they  drew  out  their  poignards, 
fell  violently  upon  them,  and  killed,  not  only  the  noblemen,  but  every  one  of  their  at- 
tendants. The  news  of  this  slaughter  soon  reached  Susa;  and  the  king  appointed 
commissioners  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter;  but  Alexander,  by  the  power  of 
bribes  and  presents,  stifled  the  affair,  so  that  it  came  to  nothing.^ 

The  Scythians,  to  be  revenged  of  Darius  for  invading  their  country,  passed  the 
Danube,  and  ravaged  all  that  part  of  Thrace  that  had  submitted  to  the  Persians,  as 
far  as  the  Hellespont.  Miltiades,  to  avoid  their  fury,  abandoned  the  Chersonesus: 
but  after  the  enemy  retired,  he  returned  thither,  and  was  restored  to  the  same  power 
he  had  before  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.§ 

SECTION  v. DARIUS'S  C0NQ.UEST  OF  INDIA. 

About  the  same  time,||  which  was  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Darius's  reign,  this 
prince,  ambitious  of  extending  his  dominion  eastwards,  first  resolved,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate his  conquests,  to  get  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  country.  To  this  end,  he 
caused  a  fleet  to  be  built  and  fitted  out  at  Caspatyra,  a  city  upon  the  Indus,  and  did 
the  same  at  several  other  places  on  the  same  river,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  as  Asiatic 

•  Idem,  c.  11, 23,    t  Idem,  c,  23,  25.     {  Herod   1.  v.  c.  17, 21.    f  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  40.     ||  A.  M.  3496.  Ant.  J.  C.  508. 
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Scythla.*  The  command  ofthis  fleet  was  given  to  Scylax,t  a  Grecian  of  Caryandia,  a 
town  of  Caria,  who  was  perfectly  well  versed  in  maritime  affairs.  His  orders  were,  to 
sail  down  that  river,  and  get  all  the  knowledge  he  possibly  could  of  the  country  on  both 
sides,  quite  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river;  to  pass  from  thence  into  the  southern 
ocean,  and  to  steer  his  course  afterwards  to  the  west,  and  return  that  way  to  Persia, 
Scylax,  having  exactly  observed  his  instructions,  and  sailed  quite  down  the  river  Indus, 
entered  the  Red  Sea*  by  the  strait  of  Babelmandel;  and  after  a  voyage  of  thirty 
months  from  the  time  of  his  settin;^  out  from  Caspatyra,  he  arrived  in  EgyjDt  at  the 
same  port  from  whence  Nechao,  king  of  Egypt,  had  formerly  sent  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  in  his  service,  with  orders  to  sail  round  the  coast  of  Africa.:}:  Very 
probably  this  was  the  same  port  where  now  stands  the  town  of  Suez,  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  Red  Sea.  From  thence  Scylax  returned  to  Susa,  where  he  gave  Darius 
an  account  of  all  his  discoveries.  Darius  afterwards  entered  India  with  an  army, 
and  subjected  all  that  vast  country.  The  reader  will  naturally  expect  to  be  inform- 
ed of  the  particulars  of  so  important  a  war.  But  Herodotus§  does  not  saj^  one  word 
about  it:  he  only  tells  us,  that  India  made  the  twentieth  province,  or  government,  of 
the  Persian  empire,  and  the  annual  revenue  of  it  was  worth  three  hundred  and  sixty 
talents  of  gold  to  Darius,  which  amount  to  near  eleven  millions  of  livres  of  French 
money,  something  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  more  than 
two  rnillions  of  dollars. 

SECTION  VI. THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  lONIANS. 

Darius,  after  his  return  to  Susa  from  the  Scythian  expedition  had  given  his  bro- 
ther Artaphernes  the  government  of  Sardis,  and  made  Otanes  commander  in  Thrace, 
and  the  adjacent  countries  along  the  sea-coast,  in  the  room  of  Megabyzus.|| 

From  a  small  spark,  kindled  by  a  sedition  at  Naxus,  arose  a  great  flame,  which 
gave  occasion  to  a  considerable  war.  Naxus  was  the  most  important  island  of  the 
Cyclades  in  the  JCgean  Sea,  noAv  called  the  Archipelago.  In  this  sedition  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  been  overpowered  by  the  populace,  who  were  the  greater  number, 
many  of  the  richest  families  were  banished  out  of  the  island.  Hereupon  they  fled 
to  Miletus,  and  addressed  themselves  to  Aristagoras,  imploring  him  to  reinstate 
them  in  their  own  city.  He  was  at  that  time  governor  of  that  city,  as  lieutenant  to 
Hystiseus,  to  whom  he  was  both  nephew  and  son-in-law,  and  whom  Darius  had  car- 
ried along  with  him  to  Susa.  Aristagoras  promised  to  give  these  exiles  the  assist- 
ance they  desired.TI 

But  not  being  powerful  enough  himself  to  execute  what  he  had  promised,  he  went 
to  Sardis,  and  communicated  the  aflair  to  Artaphernes.  He  represented  to  Iiim,  that 
this  was  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for  reducing  Naxus  under  the  power  of 
Darius;  that  if  he  was  once  master  of  that  island,  all  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades  would 
fall  of  themselves  into  his  hands,  one  after  another;  that  in  consequence,  the  isle  of 
Euboea,  now  Negropont,  which  was  as  large  as  Cyprus,  and  lay  very  near  it, 
would  be  easily  conquered,  which  would  give  the  king  a  free  passage  into  Greece, 
and  the  means  of  subjecting  all  that  country;  and,  in  short,  that  a  hundred  ships 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  effectual  execution  of  this  enterprise.  Artaphernes  was 
so  pleased  with  the  project,  that,  instead  of  one  hundred  vessels,  which  Aristagoras 
required,  he  promised  him  two  hundred,  in  case  he  obtained  the  king's  consent  to 
the  expedition. 

The  king,  charmed  with  the  mighty  hopes  with  which  he  Avas  flattered,  very  rea- 
dily approved  the  enterprise,  though  it  Avas  founded  only  on  injustice,  and  a  bound- 
less ambition;  as  also  in  perfidiousness  on  the  part  of  Aristagoras  and  Artaphernes. 
No  consideration  gave  him  a  moment's  pause.  The  most  injurious  project  is  form- 
ed and  accepted  without  the  least  reluctance  or  scruple:  motives  of  advantage  and 
convenience  solely  determine.  The  island  lay  convenient  for  the  Persians:  this  was 
conceived  a  sufficient  title,  and  a  Avarrantable  ground  to  reduce  it  by  force  of  arras. 
And,  indeed,  most  of  the  other  expeditions  of  this  prince  had  no  better  principle. 

As  soon  as  Artaphernes  had  obtained  the  king's  consent  to  this  project,  he  made 
the  necessary  preparations  for  executing  it.     The  better  to  conceal  his  design,  and 

,  •  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  44. 

t  There  is  a  treatise  of  geography  entitled  TliglTrXm,  and  composed  bv  one  Scylax  of  Caryandia,  who  is  thought 
to  be  the  same  person  spoken  of  in  this  place.  But  that  opinion  is  attended  with  some  difficulties,  which  have 
given  occasion  to  many  learned  dissertations.  j  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  42. 
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to  surprise  the  people  of  Naxiis,  he  spread  a  report  that  liis  fleet  was  going  towanlsJ 
the  Hellespont;  and  the  spring  folloAving  he  sent  the  number  of  ships  he  had  promis- 
ed to  Miletus,  under  the  command  of  Megabates,  a  Persian  nobleman  of  the  royal 
family  of  Acha?menes.  But  being  dii'ected  in  his  commission  to  obey  the  orders  of 
Arist<igoras,  that  haughty  Persian  could  not  bear  to  be  under  the  command  of  an 
Ionian7  especially  one  who  treated  him  in  a  lofty  and  imperious  manner.  Thi&  pique 
occasioned  a  breach  between  the  two  generals,  which  rose  so  high,  that  Megabates, 
to  be  revenged  of  Aristagoras  gave  the  Naxians  secret  intelligence  of  the  design 
formed  against  tliem.  Upon  which  intelligence  they  made  such  preparations  tor 
their  defence,  that  the  Persians,  after  having  spent  four  months  in  besieging  the  ca- 
pital of  the  island,  andconsmned  all  their  provisions,  Averc  obliged  to  retire. 

This  project  having  thus  miscarried,  Megabates  threw  all  the  blame  upon  Arista- 
goras, and  entirely  ruined  his  credit  with  Artaphernes.  The  lonians  foresaw,  that 
this  accident  would  be  attended,  not  only  with  the  loss  of  his  government,  but  with 
his  utter  ruin.  The  desperate  situation  he  was  in  made  him  thhik  of  revolting  from 
the  king,  as  the  only  expedient  whereby  he  could  possibly  save  himself.  No  sooner 
had  he  formed  this  desio-n,  than  a  messenger  came  to  him  from  Hystiseus,  who  gave 
him  the  same  counsel.  Hystiaus,  who  had  now  been  some  years  at  the  Persian  court, 
beino;  disgusted  witli  the  manners  of  that  nation,  and  having  an  ardent  desire  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  country,  thought  this  the  most  likely  means  of  bringing  it  about,  and 
therefore  gave  Aristagoras  that  counsel.  He  flattered  himself,  that  in  case  any  troubles 
arose  in  Ionia,  he  could  prevail  with  Darius  to  send  him  thither  to  appease  them;  and, 
in  fact,  the  thing  happened  according  to  his  expectation.  As  soon  as  Aristagoras 
found  his  designs  seconded  by  the  orders  of  Hystia3us,  he  imparted  them  to  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  Ionia,  whom  he  found  extremely  well  disposed  to  enter  into  his  views. 
He  therefore  deUberated  no  longer,  but  bemg  determined  to  revolt,  applied  himself 
wholly  to  making  preparations  for  it.* 

The  people  of  Tyre,  having  been  reduced  to  slavery  when  their  city  was  taken  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  had  groaned  under  that  oppression  for  the  space  of  seventy  years. 
But  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  they  were  restored,  according  to  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecy,! to  the  possession  of  their  ancient  privileges,  with  the  liberty  of  having  a  kini^ 
of  their  own;  whieh  liberty  they  enjoyed  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
seems  probable,  that  this  favour  was  granted  them  by  Darius,  in  consideraiion  of  the 
service  he  expected  to  receive  from  that  city,  (which  was  so  powerful  by  sea,)  in  re- 
ducing the  lonians  to  their  ancient  subjection.  This  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
Darius's  reign.:}: 

The  next  year,  Aristagoras,  in  order  to  engage  the  lonians  to  adhere  the  more 
closely  to  him,  reinstated  them  in  their  liberty,  and  in  all  their  former  privileges.  He 
began  with  Miletus,  where  he  divested  himseU'of  his  power,  and  resigned  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  He  then  made  a  journey  through  all  Ionia,  where,  by  his  ex- 
ample, his  influence,  and  perhaps  by  the  fear  ihat  they  would  be  forced  to  it  whether 
they  would  or  not,  he  prevailed  upon  all  the  other  tyr^ants  to  do  the  same  in  every  city. 
They  complied  the  more  readily  with  it,  as  the  Persian  power,  since  tlie  check  it  re- 
ceived in  Scythia,  was  the  less  able  to  protect  them  against  the  lonians,  who  were  na- 
turally fond  of  liberty  and  a  state  of  independence,  and  processed  enemies  to  all  tyran- 
ny. Having  united  them  all  in  this  maimer  in  one  common  league,  of  which  lie  him- 
self was  declared  the  head,  he  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  king,  and 
made  great  pre})arations  by  sea  and  land  for  supporting  a  war  against  him.§ 

To  enable  himself  to  carry  on  the  war  with  more  vigour,  Aristagoras  went,  in  the 
bcgiiming  of  the  year  following,  to  Laceda?mon,  in  order  to  bring  that  city  into  his 
interests,  and  engage  it  to  furnish  him  with  succours.  Clcomcnes  was  at  this  time 
king  of  Sparta.  He  was  the  son  of  Anaxandrides  by  a  second  wife,  whom  theEphori 
bad  obliged  to  marry,  because  he  had  no  issue  by  the  first.  He  had  by  her  three  sons 
besides  Cleomenes,  namely,  Dorreus,  Leonidas,  and  CIcombrotus,  the  two  last  of 
whom  ascended  the  throne  of  Laceda^mon  in  their  turns.  Aristagoras  then  address- 
ed himself  to  Cleomenes;  and  the  time  and  place  for  an  interview  between  them  be- 
ing agreed  to,  he  waited  upon  liim,  and  represented  to  him,  that  the  lonians  and  Lace- 
daemonians were  comitrymen;  that  Sparta  being  the  most  powerful  city  of  Greece,  it 
would  be  for  her  honour  to  concur  with  him  in  the  design  he  had  formed  of  restoring 

*  Hcfod.  1.  V.  c.  35. 3a. 
t  "And  it  shall  como  to  pass  after  the  end  of  stveuty  yvntts,  that  the  Lord  will  visit  Tyre,  and  ihe  shall  turn  t© 
her  Jdie."    Isa.  xxiii.  IT. 

i,  t  A.M.  3502.    Ant.J-C.«02.  J  Herod.  1.  T.  c.  37,  38. 
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thelonians  to  their  liberty:  tliat  the  Persians,  their  common  enemy,  were  not  a  war- 
like people,  hut  exceeding  rich  and  wealthy,  and  consequently  Would  hecome  an  easy 
prey  to  the  Lacedasmonians;  thai,  considering  the  present  spirit  and  disposition  of  the 
lonians,  it  Avould  not  be  difficult  for  them  to  carry  their  victorious  arms  even  to  Susa, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  place  of  the  king's  residence:  he  showed 
him,  at  the  same  time,  a  description  of  all  the  nations  and  towns  through  which  they 
were  to  pass,  engraven  upon  a  little  plate  of  brass  which  he  had  brought  along  with 
him.  Cleomenes  desired  three  days  to  consider  of  his  proposals.  That  term'^being 
expired,  he  asked  the  Ionian  how  fiir  it  was  from  the  Ionian  sea  to  Susa,  and  how 
much  time  it  required  to  go  from  the  one  place  to  the  other.  Aristagoras,  without 
considering  the  effect  his  answer  was  likely  to  have  with  CIeomenes,^told  him,  that 
from  Ionia  to  Susa  was  about  three  months'  purney.*  Cleomenes  was  so  amazed  at 
this  proposal,  that  he  immediately  ordered  him  to  depart  from  Sparta  before  sun-set. 
Aristagoras,  nevertheless,  followed  him  home  to  his  house,  and  endeavoured  to  win 
him  by  arguments  of  another  sort,  that  is,  by  presents.  The  first  sum  he  offered  him 
was  only  ten  talents,  which  were  equivalent'to  thirty  thousand  livres  French  money: 
that  being  refused,  he  still  rose  in  his  offers,  till  at  last  he  proposed  to  give  him  filty 
talents.  Gorgo,  a  daughter  of  Cleomenes,  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  whorn 
her  father  had  not  ordered  to  quit  the  room,  apprehending  nothing  from  so  young  a 
child,  hearing  the  proposals  that  were  miide  to  her  father,  cried  out^  "Fly,  father,  fly, 
this  stranger  will  corrupt  you,"  Cleomenes,  laughed,  yet  observed  the  child's  admo- 
nition, and  actually  retired.     Aristagoras  left  Sparta.f ' 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  found  a  more  favourable  reception. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  there  at  a  lime  when  the  Athenians  were  extreme- 
ly well  disposed  to  hearken  to  any  proposals  that  could  be  made  to  them  against  the 
Persians,  with  whom  they  were  highly  offended  on  the  following  occasion.  Hippias, 
the  son  of  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  about  ten  years  before  the  time  we  are  speak- 
ing of,  having  been  banished,  after  having  in  vain  tried  numerous  methods  for  his  re- 
establisfiment,  at  last  went  to  Sardis,  and  made  application  to  Artaphernes.  He  in- 
sinuated himself  so  far  into  the  good  opinion  of  that  governor,  that  he  listened  fa- 
vourably to  all  he  said  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Athenians,  and  became  extremely 
prejudiced  against  them4  The  Athenians,  having  intelligence  of  this,  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  Sardis,  and  desired  of  Artaphernes,  not  to  give  ear  to  what  any  of  their 
outlaws  should  insinuate  to  their  disadvafitage.  The  answer  of  Artaphernes  to  this 
message  was,  that  if  they  desired  to  live  in  peace,  they  must  recall  Hippias.  When 
this  haughty  answer  was  brought  back  to  the  Athenians,  the  whole  city  was  violently 
enraged  against  the  Persians.  Aristagoras,  coming  thither  just  at  this  juncture,  easily 
obtained  all  he  desired.  Herodotus  remarks  on  this  occasion,  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  impose  upon  a  multitude  than  upon  a  single  person;  and  so  Aristagoras  found  it; 
for  he  prevailed  with  thirty-thousand  Athenians  to  come  to  a  resolution,  into  which  he 
could  not  persuade  Cleomenes  alone.  They  engaged  immediately  to  furnish  twenty 
ships  to  assist  him  in  his  design;  and  it  maybe  truly  said,  that  this  little  fleet,  was  the 
original  source  of  all  the  calamities  in  which  both  the  Persians  and  Grecians  were  af- 
terwards involved. § 

In  the  third  year  of  this  war,  the  lonians,  having  collected  all  their  forces,  together 
with  the  twenty  vessels  furnished  by  the  city  of  Athens,  and  five  more  from  Eretria, 
in  the  island  of  Euboea,  set  sail  for  Ephesus,  where,  leaving  their  ships,  they  marcfied 
by  land  to  the  city  of  Sardis:  and,  finding  the  place  in  a  defenceless  condition,  soon 
made  themselves  masters  of  it:  but  were  not  able  to  force  the  citadel,  into  which  Ar- 
taphernes retired.  As  most  of  the  houses  of  the  city  were  built  M'ith  reeds,  and  con- 
sequently were  very  combustible,  an  Ionian  soldier  set  fire  to  one  house,  the  flame  of 
which  spreading  and  communicating  itself  to  the  rest,  reduced  the  whole  city  to  ashes. 
Upon  this  accident,  the  Persians  and  Lydians  assembling  their  forces  together  for 
their  defence,  the  lonians  judged  it  was  time  for  them  to  think  of  retreating;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  marched  back  with  all  possible  diligence,  in  order  to  re-embark  at 
Ephesus:  but  the  Persians,  arriving  there  almost  as  soon  as  they,  attacked  them  vigor- 

*  According  to  Herodotus,  who  reckons  the  parasanga,  a  Persian  measure,  to  contain  30  stadia,  the  distance 
from  Sardis  to  Susa  is  450  parasangas,  or  13,500  stadia,  which  makes  675  of  our  leagues;  fur  we  generally  reckon 
20  stadia  to  one  of  our  common  leagues.  So  that  br  travelling  150  stadia  per  day,  which  makes  seven  leagues  and 
a  half  of  our  measure,  it  is  ninety  days'  journey  from  Sardis  to  Susa.  If  they  set  out  from  Ephesus,  it  would  re- 
■quire  about  four  days  more,  for  Ephesus  is  540  stadia  from  Sardis. 

t  Herod. !.  v.  c.  38 ,  41.  49,  51. 
t  This  ftiet  has  been  before  treated  at  large  in  the  preceding  volume.  §  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  55,  96,  97. 
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ously,  and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  their  men.  The  Athenians,  after  the  returtt 
of  their  ships,  would  never  again  engage  in  this  war,  notwithstanding  all  the  intreaties 
and  solicitations  of  Aristagoras.* 

Darius  being  informed  of  the  burning  of  Sardis,  and  of  the  part  the  Athenians 
took  in  that  affair,  resolved  from  that  very  time  to  make  war  upon  Greece;  and  that 
he  might  never  forget  his  resolution,  he  commanded  one  of  his  officers  to  cry  out  to 
him  "v\"ith  a  loud  voice  every  night,  when  he  was  at  supper,  "Sir,  remember  the  Athe- 
nians." In  the  burning  of  Sardis  it  happened  that  the  temple  of  Cybele,  the  goddess 
of  that  country,  was  consumed  with  the  rest  of  the  city.  This  accident  served 
afterwards  as  a  pretence  to  the  Persians  to  burn  all  the  temples  they  found  in  Greece; 
to  which  they  were  likewise  induced  by  a  motiv^e  of  religion,  which  I  have  before 
explained.! 

As  Aristagoras,  the  head  and  manager  of  this  revolt,  was  Hystiseus's  lieutenant  at 
Miletus,  Darius  suspected  that  the  latter  might  probably  be  the  instigator  of  the 
whole  conspiracy;  for  which  reason  he  entered  into  a  free  conference  with  him  upon 
the  subject,  and  acquainted  him  with  his  thoughts,  and  the  just  grounds  he  had  for 
his  suspicions.  Hystiseus,  who  was  a  crafty  courtier,  and  an  expert  master  in  the 
art  of  dissembling,  appeared  extremely  surprised  and  afflicted;  and  speaking  in  a  tone 
that  at  once  expressed  both  sorrow  and  indignation,  thus  endeavoured  to  exculpate 
himself  to  the  king:  "is  it  possible,  then,  for  your  ma  jesty  to  have  entertained  so  inju- 
rious a  suspicion  of  the  most  faithful  and  most  affectionate  of  your  servants?  I  con- 
cerned in  a  rebellion  against  you!  Alas!  what  is  there  in  the  world  that  could  tempt 
me  to  it'*  Do  I  want  any  thing  here?  Am  I  not  already  raised  to  one  of  the  highest 
stations  in  your  court?  And  besides  the  honour  I  have  of  assisting  at  your  councils, 
do  I  not  daily  receive  new  proofs  of  your  bounty,  by  the  numberless  favours  you 
heap  upon  me?"  After  this  he  insinuated,  that  the  revolt  in  Ionia  proceeded  from  his 
absence  and  distance  from  the  county;  that  they  had  waited  for  that  opportunity  to 
rebel;  that  if  he  had  staid  at  Miletus,  the  conspiracy  would  never  have  been  formed: 
that  the  surest  way  to  restore  the  king's  affairs  in  that  province,  would  be  to  send  him 
thither;  that  he  promised  him  on  the  forfeiture  of  his  head,  to  deliver  Aristagoras  into 
his  hands;  and  engaged,  besides  all  this,  to  make  the  large  island  of  Sardinia  tributary 
to  him.t  The  best  princes  are  often  too  credulous;  and  when  they  have  once  taken 
a  subject  into  their  confidence,  it  is  with  difficulty  they  withdraw  from  him;  nor  do 
they  easily  undeceive  themselves.  Darius,  imposed  upon  by  the  air  of  sincerity  with 
which  Hystiaeus  spoke  on  this  occasion,  believed  him  on  his  own  word,  and  gave  him 
leave  to  return  to  Ionia,  on  condition  he  would  return  lo  the  Persian  court  as  soon 
as  he  had  executed  what  he  promised.§ 

The  revolters  in  the  mean  time,  though  deserted  by  the  Athenians,  and  notwith- 
standing the  considerable  check  they  had  received  in  Ionia,  did  not  lose  courage,  but 
still  pushed  on  their  point  with  resolution.  Their  fleet  set  sail  towards  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  Propontis,  and  reduced  Byzantium,  with  the  major  part  of  the  other 
Grecian  cities  in  that  quarter:  after  which,  as  they  Avere  returning,  they  obliged  the 
Carians  and  the  people  of  Cyprus  to  join  with  them  in  this  war.  The  Persian  gen- 
erals, having  divided  their  forces  among  themselves,  marched  three  different  ways 
against  the  rebels,  and  defeated  them  in  several  encounters,  in  one  of  which  Arista- 
goras was  slain.jl 

When  Hystiaeus  came  to  Sardis,  his  intriguing  spirit  formed  a  plot  against  the 
government,  into  which  he  drew  a  great  number  of  Persians.  But,  oerceiving  by 
some  discourse  he  had  with  Artaphernes,  that  the  part  he  had  in  the  revolt  of  Ionia 
was  not  unknown  to  that  governor,  he  thought  it  not  safe  for  him  to  stay  any  longer 
at  Sardis,  and  retired  secretly,  the  night  Ibllowing,  to  the  isle  of  Chios:  from  thence 
he  sent  a  trusty  messenger  to  Sardis;  with  letters  fbr  such  of  the  Persians  as  he  had 
gained  to  his  party.  This  messenger  betrayed  him,  and  delivered  his  letters  to  Ar- 
taphernes, by  which  means  the  plot  was  discovered,  all  his  accomplices  put  to  death, 
and  his  project  utterly  defeated.  But  still  imagining  that  he  could  bring  about  some 
enterprise  of  importance,  if  he  was  once  at  the  head  of  the  Ionian  league,  he  made 
several  attempts  to  get  into  Miletus,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy  by  the 
citizens:  but  none  of  his  endeavours  succeeded,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Chios.^ 

*  Herod   I.  v.  c.  9Q,  103.  f  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  105. 

t  This  island  is  very  remote  from  Ionia,  and  cnuld  have  no  relation  to  it.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  it 
must  bean  error  that  has  crept  into  the  text  of  Herodotus.  §  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  105,107. 

II  Herod.  1.  v.c.  103, 104, 108,  and  122.  ^  Herod,  1.  yi.  c.  1—5. 
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Being  there  asked  why  he  had  so  strongly  urged  Aristagoras  to  revolt,  and  by  that 
means  involved  Ionia  in  such  calamities,  he  made  answer,  that  it  was  because  the 
king  had  resolved  to  transport  the  lonians  into  Phoenicia,  'and  to  [plant  the  Phoeni- 
cians in  Ionia.  But  all  this  was  a  mere  story  and  fiction  of  his  own  inventing, 
Darius  having  never  conceived  any  such  design.  The  artifice,  however,  served  his 
purpose  extremely  well,  not  only  for  justifying  him  to  the  lonians,  but  also  for  engag- 
ing them  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  For,  being  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of 
this  transmigration,  they  came  to  a  firm  resolution  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
Persians  to  tlie  last  extremity.* 

Artaphernes  and  Otanes,  with  the  rest  of  the  Persian  generals,  finding  that  Miletus 
was  the  centre  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  resolved  to  march  thither  with  all  their 
forces;  concluding,  that  if  they  could  carry  that  city,  all  the  rest  would  submit  of 
course.  Tlie  lonians,  having  intelligence  of  their  design,  determined  in  a  general 
assembly  to  send  no  army  into  the  field,  but  to  fortify  Miletus,  to  furnish  it  as  well 
as  possible  with  provisions,  and  all  things  necessary  for  enduring  a  siege;  and  to 
unite  all  their  forces  to  engage  the  Persians  at  sea,  their  skill  in  maritime  afiairs  induc- 
ing them  to  believe,  that  they  should  have  the  advantage  in  a  naval  battle.  The 
place  of  their  rendezvous  was  Laid,  a  small  isle  opposite  to  Miletus,  where  they 
assembled  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  vessels.  At  the  sight  of  this  fleet, 
the  Persians,  though  stronger  by  one  half  "vvith  respect  to  the  number  of  their  ships, 
were  afraid  to  hazard  a  battle,  till  by  their  emissaries  they  had  secretly  corrupted  the 
greatest  part  of  the  confederates,  and  engaged  them  to  desert:  so  that  when  the  two 
fleets  came  to  action,  the  ships  of  Saraos,  of  Lesbos,  and  several  other  places,  sailed 
ofli  and  returned  to  their  own  country,  and  the  remaining  fleet  of  the  confederates, 
consisting  of  not  more  than  a  hundred  vessels,  were  all  quickly  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed.  After  this,  the  city  of  Miletus  was  besieged, 
and  became  a  prey  to  the  conquerors,  who  utterly  destroyed  it.  This  happened  six 
years  after  the  revolt  of  Aristagoras.  All  the  other  cities,  as  well  on  the  continent 
as  on  the  sea-coast  and  in  the  isles,  returned  to  their  duty  soon  after,  either  volun- 
tarily, or  by  force.  Those  persons  who  stood  out  were  treated  as  they  had  been 
threatened  beforehand.  The  handsomest  of  the  young  men  were  chosen  to  serve 
in  the  king's  palace,  and  the  young  women  were  all  sent  to  Persia:  the  cities  and 
temples  were  reduced  to  ashes.  These  were  the  effects  of  the  revolt,  into  which  the 
people  were  drawn  by  the  ambitious  views  of  Aristagoras  and  Hystiaeus.t 

HystisBus  suffered"  in  the  general  calamity:  for  that  same  year  he  was  taken  by  the 
Persians,  and  carried  to  Sardis,  where  Artaphernes  caused  him  to  be  immediately 
hanged,  without  consulting  Darius,  lest  that  prince's  affection  for  Hystieeus  should  in- 
cline him  to  pardon  him,  and  by  that  means  a  dangerous  enemy  should  be  left  aUve,. 
who  might  create  the  Persians  new  troubles.  It  appeared  by  the  sequel,  that  the  con- 
jecture of  Artaphernes  was  well  grounded:  for  when  Hystiaeus's  head  was  brought 
to  Darius,  he  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  authors  of  his  death,  and  caused 
the  head  to  be  honourably  interred,  as  being  the  remains  of  a  person  to  whom  he 
owed  infinite  obligations,  the  remembrance  oT  w^hich  was  too  deeply  engraven  on  his 
mind,  ever  to  be  effaced  by  the  greatness  of  any  crimes  he  had  afterwards  commit- 
ted. Hystiaeus  was  one  of  those  restless,  bold,  and  enterprising  spirits,  in  whom 
many  good  quaUties  are  joined  with  still  greater  vices;  with  whom  all  means  are 
lawful  and  good,  that  seem  to  promote  the  end  they  have  in  view;  who  look  upon 
justice,  probity,  and  sincerity,  as  mere  empty  names;  who  make  no  scruple  to  employ 
lying  or  fraud,  treachery,  or  even  perjury,  when  it  is  to  serve  their  turn;  and  who 
account  it  nothing  to  ruin  nations,  or  even  their  own  country,  if  necessary  to  their 
own  elevation.  His  end  was  worthy  his  sentiments,  and  what  is  common  enough  to 
these  irreligious  politicians,  who  sacrifice  every  thing  to  their  ambition,  and  acknow- 
ledge no  other  rule  of  their  actions,  and  hardly  any  other  God  than  their  interest  and 
for  tune. I 

SECTION   VII. — THE    EXPEDITION    OF    DARIUS's   ARMY   AGAINST    GREECE. 

Darius,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  having  recalled  all  his  other  gen- 
erals, sent  Mardonius  the  son  of  Gobryas,  a  young  lord  of  an  illustrious  Persian  fami- 
ly, who  had  lately  married  one  of  the  king's  daughters,  to  conunand  in  chief  through- 
out all  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia,  with  a  particular  order  to  invade  Greece,  and  to 
revenge  the  burning  of  Sardis  upon  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians.§    The  king  did 

•  Herod.  1.  vi.  c,  3.  t  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  6, 20  31,  and  33. 

t  Herod,  l.vi.c.  29,30.  $  A.  M.  3510.    Ant.  J.  C  494.    Herod,  l.vi.  c.  43,  45. 
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not  show  much  wisdom  in  this  choice,  by  which  he  preferred  a  young  man,  because 
he  was  a  favourite,  to  all  his  oldest  and  most  experinced  generals;  especially  as  it 
was  in  so  difficult  a  war,  the  success  of  which  he  had  very  much  at  heart,  and  wherein 
the  glory  of  his  reign  was  intimately  concerned.  His  being  son-in-law  to  the  king 
was  a  quality  indeed  that  might  augment  his  injfluence,  but  added  nothing  to  his  real 
merit,  or  his  capacity  as  a  general. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  into  which  he  had  marched  with  his  land-forces, 
after  having  passed  through  Thrace,  the  whole  country,  terrified  by  his  power,  sub- 
mitted. But  his  fleet,  attempting  to  double  Mount  Athos,  now  called  Capo  Santo, 
ih  order  to  gain  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  was  attacked  with  so  violent  a  storm  of 
wind,  that  upwards  of  three  hundred  ships,  with  above  twenty  thousand  men, 
perished  in  the  sea.  His  land  army  at  the  same  time  met  with  an  equally  fatal  over- 
throw. For,  being  encamped  in  a  place  of  no,security,  the  Thracians  attacked  the 
Persian  camp  by  night,  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  men,  and  wounded  Mardonius 
himself.  All  this  ill  success  obliged  him  shortly  after  to  return  into  Asia,  with  grief 
and  confusion  at  his  having  miscarried  both  by  sea  and  land  in  this  expedition. 

Darius,  perceiving  too  late  that  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Mardonius  had  oc- 
casioned the  defeat  of  his  troops,  recalled  him  and  gave  the  command  to  two  gen- 
erals, Datis,  a  Mede,  and  Artaphernes,  son  of  his  brother  Artaphernes,  who  had 
been  governor  of  Sardis.  The  king  was  earnestly  bent  upon  putting  in  execution 
the  great  design  he  had  long  had  in  mind,  which  was  to  attack  Greece  with  all  his 
forces,  and  particularly  to  take  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  people  of  Athens  and  Ere- 
tria,  whose  enterprise  against  Sardis  was  perpetually  in  his  thoughts. 

1.    THE    STATE    OF   ATHENS.      THE    CHARACTERS    OF   MILTIADES,    THEMISTOCLES,   AND 

ARISTIDES. 

^  Before  we  enter  upon  this  war,  it  will  be  proper  to  refresh  our  memories  with  a 
view  of  the  state  of  Athens  at  this  time,  which  alone  sustained  the  first  shock  of  the 
Persians  at  Marathon:  to  form  some  idea  beforehand,  of  the  great  men  who  shared 
in  that  celebrated  victory. 

Athens,  just  delivered  from  that  yoke  of  servitude  which  she  had  been  forced  to 
bear  for  above  thirty  years,  under  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  and  his  children^  now 
peaceably  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  liberty,  the  sweetness  and  value  of  which  were 
only  heightened  and  improved  by  that  short  privation.  Lacedasmon,  which  was  at 
this  time  the  mistress  of  Greece,  and  had  contributed  at  first 'to  this  happy  change  in 
Athens,  seemed  afterwards  to  repent  of  her  good  offices;  and  growing  jealous  of  the 
tranquillity  she  herself  had  procured  for  her  neighbours,  she  attempted  to  disturb  it, 
by  endeavouring  to  reinstate  Hippias,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  in  the  government  of 
Athens.  But  ail  her  attempts  were  fruitless,  and  served  only  to  manifest  her  ill-will, 
and  her  grief,  to  see  Athens  determined  to  maintain  its  independence  even  of  Sparta 
itself.  Hippias  hereupon  had  recourse  to  the  Persians.  Artaphernes,  governor  of 
Sardis,  sent  the  Athenians  word,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  that  they  must  re- 
establish Hippias  in  his  authority,  unless  they  chose  rather  to  draw  the  whole  power 
x)f  Darius  upon  them.  This  second  attempt  succeeded  no  better  than  the  first;  Hip- 
pias was  obliged  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  juncture.  We  shall  see  presently  that 
he  served  as  a  conductor  or  guide  to  the  Persian  generals  sent  by  Darius  against 
Greece. 

Athens,  from  the  recovery  of  her  liberty  was  quite  another  city  than  under  her 
tyrants,  and  displayed  a  very  dififerent  kind  of  spirit.  Among  the  citizens,  Miltiades 
•distinguished  himself  most  in  the  war  with  the  Persians,  which  we  are  going  to  re- 
late. He  was  the  son  of  Cimon,  an  illustrious  Athenian.  This  Cimon  had  a  half 
brother  by  the  mother's  side,  whose  name  was  likewise  Miltiades,  of  a  very  ancient 
and  noble  family  in  JEgina,  who  had  lately  been  received  into  the  number  of  Athe- 
nian citizens.  He  was  a  person  of  great  reputation  even  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus; 
but  being  unwilling  to  bear  the  yoke  of  a  despotic  government,  he  joyfully  embraced 
the  offer  made  him,  r,f  troing  to  settle  with  a  colony  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
where  he  was  invited  by  the  Dolonci,  the  inliabitants  of  that  country,  to  be  their  king, 
■or  according  to  the  language  of  those  times,  their  tyrant.  He,  dying  without  chil- 
dren, left  the  sovereignty  to  Stesagoras,  who  was  his  nephew,  and  eldest  son  of  his 
brother  Cimon;  and  Stesagoras  also  dying  without  issue,  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  who 
-then  ruled  the  city  of  Athens,  sent'his  brother  Miltiades,  the  person  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  into  that  country  to  be  his  siiccessor.  He  arrived  there,  and  establish- 
ed himself  in  the  government,  the  same  year  that  Darius  undertook  his  expedition 
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against  the  Scythians.  He  attended  that  prince  with  some  ships  as  far  as  the  Da- 
nube: and  was  the  person  who  advised  the  lonians  to  destroy  the  bridi^e,  and  return 
home  without  waitini^.for  Darius.  During  his  residence  in  the  Chersonesus,  he  mar- 
ried Hegesipyla,*  daugliter  of  Olorous,  a  Thracian  king  in  the  neighbourhood,  by 
whom  he  had  Cimon,  the  famous  Athenian  general,  of  whom  a  great  deal  will  be 
said  in  the  sequel.  Miltiades,  having  for  several  reasons  abdicated  his  government 
in  Thrace;  embarked  with  all  his  effects  on  board  five  ships,  and  set  sail- for  Athens. 
There  he  settled  a  second  time,  and  acquired  great  reputa  tion.f 

At  the  same  time  two  other  citizens,  younger  than  Miltiades,  began  to  distinguish 
themselves  at  Athens,  namely,  Aristides  and  Themistocles.  Plutarch  observes,  that 
the  former  of  these  two  had  endeavoured  to  form  himself  upon  the  model  of  Clisthenes, 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  liberty,  who  had  great- 
ly contributed  to  the  restoring  of  it  at  Athens,  by  expelling  the  Pisistratidse  out  of 
that  city.  It  was  an  excellent  custom  among  the  ancients,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
the  same  might  prevail  among  us,  that  the  young  men,  ambitious  of  public  employ- 
ments, particularly  attached  themselves  to  such  aged  and  experienced  persons  as  had 
distinguished  themselves  most  eminently  in  business,  and  Avho,  both  by  their  conver- 
sation and  example,  could  teach  them  the  art  of  conducting  themselves,  and  govern- 
ing others  with  wisdom  and  discretion.!  Thus,  says  Plutarch,  did  Aristides  attach 
himself  to  Clisthenes,  and  Cimon  to  Aristides;  and  he  mentions  several  others,  among 
the  rest,  Polybius,  whom  we  have  mentioned  so  often,  and  who  in  his  youth  was  the 
constant  disciple  and  faithful  imitator  of  the  celebrated  Philopoemen.§ 

Themistocles  and  Aristides  were  of  very  dilierent  dispositions;  but  they  both  ren- 
dered great  services  to  the  commonwealth.  Themistocles,  who  naturally  inclined  to 
popular  government,  omitted  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  render  liim  agreeable 
to  the  people,  and  to  gain  friends;  behaving  himself  with  great  affabihty  and  com- 
plaisance to  every  body;  always  ready  to  do  service  to  the  citizens,  every  one  of 
whom  he  knew  by  name;  nor  was  he  very  scrupulous  about  the  means  he  used  to 
oblige  them.  Somebody  talking  with  him  once  on  this  subject,  told  him  he  would 
make  an  excellent  magistrate,  if  his  behaviour  towards  the  citizens  was  more  equal, 
and  if  he  was  not  biassed  in  favour  of  one  more  than  another.  "God  forbid,"  replied 
Themistocles,  I  should  ever  sit  upon  a  tribunal,  where  my  friend  should  find  no 
more  credit  or  favour  than  strangers."] |  Cleon,  who  appeared  some  time  after  at 
Atliens,  observed  a  quite  different  conduct,  but  yet  such  as  was  not  wholly  exempt- 
ed from  blame.  When  he  came  into  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  he  assem- 
bled all  his  friends,  and  declared  to  them,  that  from  that  moment  he  renounced  their 
friendship,  lest  it  should  prove  an  obstacle  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and 
cause  him  to  act  with  partiality  and  injustice.  This  was  doing  them  very  little  honour, 
and  judging  harshly  of  their  integrity.  But,  as  Plutarch  says,  it  was  not  his  friends, 
but  his  passions,  that  he  ought  to  have  renounced. 

Aristides  had  the  discretion  to  observe  a  just  medium  between  these  two  vicious 
extremes.  Being  a  favourer  of  aristocracy  in  imitation  of  Lycurgus,  whom  he  great- 
ly admired,  he  in  a  manner  struck  out  a  new  path  of  his  own;  not  endeavouring  to 
oblige  his  friends  at  the  expense  of  justice,  and  yet  always  ready  to  do  them  service 
when  consistent  with  it.  He  carefully  avoided  making  use  of  his  friends'  recom- 
mendations for  obtaining  employments,  lest  it  should  prove  a  dangerous  obligation 
upon  him,  as  well  as  a  plausible  pretext  for  them,  to  expect  the  same  favour  on  the 
like  occasion.  He  used  to  say,  that  the  true  citizen,  or  the  honest  man,  ought  to 
make  no  other  use  of  his  credit  and  power,  than  upon  all  occasions  to  practise  what 
was  honest  and  just,  and  engage  others  to  do  the  same. 

Considering  this  contrariety  of  principles  and  humours  among  these  great  men, 
we  are  not  to  wonder,  if,  during  their  administration,  there  was  a  continual  opposi- 
tion between  them.  Themistocles,  who  was  bold  and  enterprising,  was  still  sure 
ahnost  always  to  find  Aristides  against  him,  who  thought  himself  obliged  to  thwart 
the  other's  designs,  even  sometimes  wlien  they  were  just  and  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lic, lest  he  should  get  too  great  an  ascendant  and  authority,  which  might  become 
pernicious  to  the  commonwealth.     One  day,  having  got  the  better  of  Themistocles, 

•  Afier  the  death  of  Miltiades,  this  princess  had,  by  a  second  husband,  a  son  who  was  called  Olorus,  after  th« 
uame  of  his  grandfather,  and  who  was  the  father  of  Thucydides  the  historian.— Herod, 
t  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  34, 41.     Corn.  Nep.  in  Mil.  cap.  i.— iii. 
t  Discere  a  peritis,sequioptimos.    Tacit,  in  Afjric. 
§  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  3l9,  320.  et  in  Them.  112, 113.    An  scni  sit  in  Rer.  Resp.  p.  790,  791. 
y  Cic.  de  Seneet.    Plut.  An  Seni  sitger.  Resp.  p.  800, 807. 
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who  had  made  some  proposal  really  advantageous  to  the  state,  he  could  not  contain 
himself,  but  cried  out  aloud  as  he  went  out  of  the  assembly,  "  That  the  Athenians 
would  never  prosper,  till  they  threw  them  both  into  the  Barathrum."  The  Bara- 
thrum was  a  pit  into  which  malefactors,  condemned  to  die,  were  tl:irown.  But  not- 
withstanding this  mutual  opposition,  when  the  common  interest  was  at  stake,  they 
were  no  longer  enemies:  and  whenever  they  were  to  take  the  field,  or  engage  in  any 
expedition,  they  mutually  agreed  to  lay  aside  all  difierences  on  leaving  the  city,  and 
to  be  at  liberty  to  resume  them  on  their  return,  if  they  thought  fit.* 

The  predominant  passion  of  Themistocles  was  ambition  and  the  love  of  glory, 
which  discovered  itself  from  his  childhood.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  which  we 
shall  speak  of  presently,  when  the  people  were  every  where  extolling  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  Miltiades,  who  had  won  it,  Themistocles  never  appeared  but  in  a  thought- 
ful and  melancholy  humour;  he  spent  whole  nights  mthout  sleep,  and  was  never 
seen  at  public  feasts  and  entertainments  as  usual.  When  his  friends,  astonished  at 
this  change,  asked  him  the  reason  of  it,  he  made  answer,  "that  the  trophies  of  Mil- 
tiades would  not  let  him  sleep."  These  were  a  kind  of  incentive,  which  never  ceas- 
ed to  prompt  and  animate  his  ambition.  From  this  time  Themistocles  addicted  him- 
self wholly  to  arms;  and  the  love  of  martial  glory  wholly  engrossed  him. 

As  for  Aristides,  the  love  of  the  public  good  was  the  great  spring  of  all  his  actions. 
What  he  was  most  particularly  admired  for,  was  his  constancy  and  steadiness  under  the 
unforeseen  changes,  to  which  those  who  have  the  administration  of  affairs  are  exposed; 
for  he  was  neither  elevated  with  the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  nor  cast  down  at 
the  contempt  and  disappointments  he  sometimes  experienced.  On  all  occasions,  he 
preserved  his  usual  calmness  and  temper,  being  persuaded,  that  a  man  ought  to  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  his  country,  and  to  serve  it  with  a  perfect  disinterestedness,  as 
well  with  regard  to  glory  as  to  riches.  The  general  esteem  he  had  gained  jfbr  the 
uprightness  of  his  intentions,  the  purity  of  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state,  and 
the  sincerity  of  liis  virtue,  appeared  one  day  in  the  theatre,  when  one  of  iEschylus's 
plays  was  acting.  For  when  the  actor  repeated  that  verse  which  describes  the  cha- 
racter of  Amphiaraus,  "He  does  not  desire  to  seem  an  honest  and  virtuous  man,  but 
really  to  be  so,"  the  Avhole  audience  cast  their  eyes  on  Aristides,  and  applied  the 
eulogy  to  him. 

Another  thing  related  of  him,  with  respect  to  a  public  employment,  is  very  remark- 
able. He  was  no  sooner  made  treasurer-general  of  the  repubhc,  than  he  made  it 
appear  that  his  predecessors  in  office  had  defrauded  the  state  of  vast  sums  of  money, 
and  among  the  rest  Themistocles,  in  particular;  for  this  great  man,  with  all  his  mer- 
it, was  not  irreproachable  on  that  head.  For  which  reason,  when  Aristides  came  to 
pass  his  accounts.  Themistocles  raised  a  mighty  faction  against  him,  accused  him 
of  having  embezzled  the  public  treasure,  and  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  him  con- 
demned and  fined.  But  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  the  most  virtuous  part  of  the 
citizens,  rising  up  against  so  unjust  a  sentence,  not  only  the  judgment  was  reversed, 
and  the  fine  remitted,  but  he  was  elected  treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  then 
seemed  to  repent  of  his  former  administration;  and  by  showing  himself  tractable  and 
indulgent  towards  others,  he  found  out  the  secret  of  pleasing  all  that  plundered  the 
commonwealth.  For  as  he  neither  reproved  them,  nor  narrowly  inspected  their  ac- 
counts, all  these  plunderers,  grown  fat  with  spoil  and  rapine,  now  extolled  Aristides 
to  the  skies.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  him,  as  we  perceive,  to  enrich  himself  in  a 
post  of  thai  nature,  which  seems,  as  it  were,  to  invite  a  man  to  do  so  by  the  many 
favourable  opportunities  presented  to  him;  especially  as  he  had  to  deal  with  officers, 
who  for  their  part,  were  intent  upon  nothing  but  robbing  the  public,  and  would  have 
been  ready  to  conceal  the  frauds  of  the  treasurer  their  master,  upon  condition  he  did 
them  the  same  favour. 

These  very  officers  now  made  interest  with  the  people  to  have  him  continued  a 
third  year  in  tlie  same  employment.  But  when  the  time  of  election  arrived,  just  as 
they  were  upon  the  point  of  electing  Aristides  unanimously,  he  rose  up,  and  warmly 
reproved  the  Athenian  people:  "  what,"  said  he,  "  when  I  managed  your  treasure 
with  all  the  fidelity  and  diligence  an  honest  man  is  capable  of,  I  met  with  the  most 
cruel  treatment,  and  the  most  mortifying  returns;  and  now  that  I  have  abandoned  it 
to  the  mercy  of  all  these  robbers  of  the  public,  am  I  an  admirable  man,  and  the  best 
of  citizens? "  I  cannot  help  declaring  to  you,  that  I  am  more  ashamed  of  the  honour 

*  Plut.  Apophthegm,  p.  186. 
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you  do  me  tliis  day,  tlian  I  was  of  tlie  condemnation  you  passed  against  me  tins  time 
twelve-month:  and  with  grief  I  find,  that  it  is  more  glorious  with  us  to  be  complai- 
sant to  knaves,  than  to  save  the  treasures  ot"  the  republic."  By  this  declaration  he 
silenced  the  public  plunderers,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  all  good  men. 

Such  were  the  characters  of  these  two  illustrious  Athenians,  who  began  to  display 
their  extraordinary  merit,  Avhen  Darius  turned  his  arms  against  Greece. 

2.    DARIUS    SENDS    HERALDS   INTO    GREECE,  IN    ORDER    TO    SOUND    THE    PEOPLE,  AND    TO 

REQ.UIRE  THEM  TO  SUB3IIT. 

Before  this  prince  would  directly  engage  in  this  enterprise,  he  judged  it  expedient, 
first  of  all,  to  sound  the  Grecians,  and  know  in  what  manner  the  different  states  stood 
affected  towards  him.  With  this  view  he  sent  heralds  into  all  parts  of  Greece  to 
require  earth  and  water  in  his  name.  This  was  the  form  used  by  the  Persians  when 
they  demanded  submission  from  those  they  were  desirous  of  bringing  under  subjec- 
tion. On  the  arrival  of  these  heralds,  many  of  the  Grecian  cities,  dreading  the  power 
of  the  Persians,  complied  with  their  demands;  as  did  also  the  inhabitants  of  ^gina, 
a  small  island  opposite  to,  and  not  far  from  Athens.  This  proceeding  of  the  peop'ie  of 
jEgina  was  looked  upon  as  a  public  treason.  The  Athenians,  represented  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Spartans,  who  immediately  sent  Cleomenes,  one  of  their  kings,  to  apprehend 
the  authors  of  it.  The  people  of  Ji^gina  refused  to  deliver  them  up,  under  pretence 
that  he  came  without  his  colleague.* 

This  colleague  was  Demaratus,  who  had  himself  suggested  that  excuse.  As  soon 
as  Cleomenes  was  returned  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  Demaratus  for  that 
affront,  he  endeavoured  to  get  hira  deposed,  as  not  being  of  the  royal  family,  and 
succeeded  in  his  attempt  by  the  assistance  of  the  priestess  of  Delphos,  whom  he  had 
suborned  to  give  an  answer  favourable  to  his  designs.  Demaratus,  not  being  able 
to  endure  so  gross  an  injury,  banished  himself  from  his  country,  and  retired  to  Dar- 
ius, who  received  liim  with  open  arms,  and  gave  him  a  considerable  settlement  in 
Persia.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  Leotychides,  who  joined  his  colleague, 
and  went  with  him  to  ^gina,  from  whence  they  brought  away  ten  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  and  committed  them  to  the  custody  of  the  Athenians,  their  declared 
enemies.  Cleomenes  dying  not  long  after,  and  the  fraud  he  had  committed  at  Del- 
phos being  discovered,  the  Lacedemonians  endeavoured  to  oblige  the  people  of  Athens 
to  set  those  prisoners  at  liberty,  but  they  refused. 

The  Persian  heralds,  who  went  to  Sparta  and  Athens,  were  not  so  favourably 
received  as  those  that  had  been  sent  to  the  other  cities.  One  of  them  was  thrown 
into  a  well,  and  the  other  into  a  deep  ditch,  and  were  bid  to  take  earth  and  water 
from  thence.f  I  should  be  less  surprised  at  this  unworthy  treatment,  if  Athens  alone 
had  been  concerned  in  it.  It  was  a  proceeding  suitable  enough  to  a  popular  gov- 
ernment, rash,  impetuous,  and  violent,  where  reason  is  seldom  heard,  and  every  thing 
determined  by  passion.  But  I  no  not  find  any  thing  in  this,  agreeably  to  the  Spartan 
equity  and  gravity.  They  were  at  liberty  to  refuse  what  was  demanded:  but  to 
treat  public  officers  in  such  a  manner,  was  an  open  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 
If  what  historians  say  on  this  head  be  true,  the  crime  did  not  remain  unpunished. 
Talthybius,  one  of  Agamemnon's  heralds,  was  honoured  at  Sparta  as  a  god,  and  had 
a  temple  there.  He  revenged  the  indignities  done  to  the  heralds  of  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, and  made  the  Spartans  feel  the  effects  of  his  wrath,  by  bringing  many  terrible 
accidents  upon  them.  In  order  to  appease  him,  and  to  expiate  their  offence,  they 
sent  afterwards  several  of  their  chief  citizens  into  Persia,  who  voluntarily  offered 
themselves  as  victims  for  their  country.  They  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Xerxes,  who  would  not  let  them  suffer,  but  sent  them  back  to  their  own  country. 
As  for  the  Athenians,  Talthybius  executed  his  vengeance  on  the  family  of  Miltiades, 
who  was  principally  concerned  in  the  outrage  committed  upon  Darius's  lreralds.| 

3.    THE  PERSIANS  DEFEATED  AT  MARATHON  BY  MILTIADES. 

Darius  immediately  sent  away  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  whom  he  had  appointed 
generals  in  the  room  of  Mardonius.§  Their  instructions,  were  to  give  up  Eretria  and 
Athens  to  be  plundered,  to  burn  the  houses  and  temples,  to  make  all  the  inhabitants 
of  both  places  prisoners,  and  to  send  them  to  Darius;  for  which  purpose  they  went 

•  Herod.  1.  vi.  c,  40et86.  f  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  133,  136, 

i  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  135, 136.    Paus.  in  Lacon.  p.  182,  1R3.  §  A.  M.  3514.    Ant.  J.  C.  490 
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provided  witli  a  g:reat  number  of  chains  and  fetters.  They  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of 
five  or  six  hundred  ships,  and  an  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men.  After  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  isles  in  the  jEgean  sea,  which  they  did  without  dif- 
ficulty, tiiey  steered  their  course  towards  Eretria,  a  city  of  Euboea,  which  they  took 
after  a  siege  of  seven  days,  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants; 
they  reduced  it  entirely  to  ashes,  put  all  the  inhabitants  in  chains,  and  sent  them  to 
Persia.*  Darius,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  treated  them  kindly,  and  gave  them 
a  village  in  the  country  of  Cissiaf  for^their  habitation,  which  was  but  a  day's  journey 
from  Susa,  where  Apoilonius  Tyaneeus  found  some  of  their  descendants  six  hundred 
years  afterwards.^ 

After  this  success  at  Eretria,  the  Persians  advanced  towards  Attica.  Happias  con- 
ducted them  to  Marathon,  a  little  town  by  the  sea  side.  They  took  care  to  acquaint 
the  Athenians  with  the  fate  of  Eretria,  and  to  let  them  know,  that  not  an  inhabitant 
of  that  place  had  escaped  their  vengeance,  in  hopes  that  this  news  would  induce  them 
to  surrender  immediately.§  The  Athenians  had  sent  to  Lacedfemon,  to  desire  suc- 
cours against  the  common  enemy,  which  the  Spartans  granted  them  instantly;  but 
which  could  not  set  out  till  some  days  after,  on  account  of  an  ancient  custom  and 
superstitious  maxim  among  them,  that  did  not  allow  them  to  begin  a  march  before 
the  full  of  the  moon.  Not  one  of  their  other  allies  prepared  to  succour  them,  such 
terror  had  the  formidable  army  of  the  Persians  spread  on  every  side.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Platse  alone  furnished  them  ^vith  a  thousand  soldiers.  In  this  extremity 
the  Atiienians  were  obliged  to  arm  their  slaves,  which  they  had  never  done  before 
this  occasion. 

The  Persian  army  commanded  by  Datis,  consisted  of  a  hundred  thousand  foot,  and 
ten  thousand  horse.  That  of  the  Athenians  amounted  only  to  ten  thousand  men.  It 
was  headed  by  ten  generals,  of  whom  Miltiades  was  the  chief;  and  these  ten  were 
to  have  the  alternate  command  of  the  whole  army,  each  for  a  day.  There  was  a 
great  dispute  among  these  officers,  whether  they  should  hazard  a  battle,  or  awaic  the . 
enemy  within  the  walls.  The  latter  opinion  had  a  great  majority,  and  appeared  very 
reasonable.  For,  what  prospect  of  success  could  there  be,in  facing,  with  a  handful 
of  soldiers,  so  numerous  and  formidable  an  army  as  that  of  the  Persians?  Miltiades, 
however,  declared  for  the  contrary  opinion  and  showed  that  the  only  means  to  rouse 
the  courage  of  their  own  troops,  and  to  strike  terror  into  those  of  the  enemy,  was 
to  advance  boldly  towards  them  with  an  air  of  confidence  and  intrepidity.  Aristides 
strenuously  defended  this  opinion,  and  brought  some  of  the  other  commanders  into 
it,  so  that  when  the  suffrages  came  to  be  taken,  they  were  equal  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Herupon  Miltiades  addressed  himself  to  Collimachus,  who  was  then  pole- 
march, ||  and  had  a  right  of  voting  as  well  as  the  ten  commanders.  He  very  warmly 
represented  to  him  that  the  fate  of  their  country  was  then  in  his  hands:  that  his  sin- 
gle vote  was  to  determine  whether  Athens  should  preserve  her  liberty,  or  be  enslaved; 
and  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  by  one  word  to  become  as  famous  as  Harmodious  and 
Aristogiton.  the  authors  of  that  liberty  the  Athenians  enjoyed.  Callimachus  pro- 
nounced the  word  in  favour  of  Miltiades's  opinion.  And  accordingly  a  battle  was 
resolved  upon. 

Aristides,  reflecting  that  a  command  which  changes  every  day  must  necessarily  be 
feeble,  unequal,  often  contradictory,  and  incapable  either  of  projecting  or  executing 
any  uniform  design,  was  of  ojjinion,  that  their  danger  was  both  too  great  and  too 
pressing  for  them  to  expose  their  affairs  to  such  inconveniences.  In  order  to  obviate 
these,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  vest  the  whole  power  in  a  single  person;  and,  to  in- 
duce his  colleagues  to  act  conformably,  he  himself  set  the  first  example  of  resignation. 
When  the  day  came,  on  which  it  was  his  turn  to  take  upon  him-  the  command,  he  re- 
signed it  to  Miltiades,  as  the  more  able  and  experienced  general.  The  other  command- 
ers did  the  same,  all  seniiments  of  jealousy  giving  way  to  the  love  of  the  public  good; 
and,  by  this  day's  behaviour  we  may  learn,  that  it  is  almost  as  glorious  to  acknow- 
ledge merit  in  other  persons,  as  to  liave  it  one's  self.  Miltiades,  however,  thought 
fit  to  wait  till  his  own  day  c:nno.  Then,  like  an  able  captain,  he  endeavoured,  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  around,  to  gain  what  he  wanted  in  strengtli  and  number.  He  drew  up 
his  army  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  able  either  to  surround 

•  Pint,  in  Moral,  p.  829.  t  Herod.  1.  vi.  c,  110.  t  Philostr.  1.  i.  c.  17. 

^  Hciod.  1.  vi.  c.  102, 120.    Com.  Nr|).in  Milt.  c.  iv— vi.     Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  3.    Pint,  in  Ariitid.  p.  321. 
P  The  polemarch  at  Athens  M'n<  bntha  miiiiary  and   judicial  officer,  equally  employed  to  command  in  the  ar- 
my, and  to  {.idminisKr  justice.    I  shall  give  a  uiore  paiticiiiar  account  of  this  office  in  nnuther  place. 
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him,  or  charge  him  in  the  rear.     On  the  two  sides  of  his  army  he  caused  large  trees 
to  be  thrown,  which  were  cut  down  on  purpose,  in  order  to  cover  his  flanks,  and  ren- 
der the  Persian  cavalry  useless.     Datis,  their  commander,  was  very  sensible  that  the 
place  was  not  very  advantageous  for  him:  but,  relying  upon  the  number  of  his  troops, 
which  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  Athenians,  and  on  the  other  hand,  unwil- 
ling to  delay  till  the  reinforcement  of  the  Spartans  arrived,  he  determined  to  engage. 
The  Athenians  did  not  wait  for  the  enemy  to  charge  them.     As  soon  as  the  signal 
for  battle  was  given,  they  ran  against  the  enemy  with  all  the  fury  imaginable.     The 
Persians  looked  upon  this  first  step  of  the  Athenians  as  a  piece  of  madness,  consider- 
ing their  army  was  so  small  and  utterly  destitute  both  of  cavalry  and  archers: ,  but 
they  were  quickly  undeceived.     Herodotus  observes,  that  this  was  tlie  first  time  the 
Grecians  began  an  engagement  by  running  in  this  manner;  which  may  seem  some- 
what astonishing.     And,  indeed,  was  there  net  reason  to  apprehend,  that  their  run- 
ning would  in  some  measure  weaken  the  troops,  and  blunt  the  edge  of  their  first  im- 
petuosity; and  that  the  soldiers  having  quitted  their  ranks,  might  be  out  of  breath, 
spent,  and  in  disorder,  when  they  came  to  the  enemy,  who,  waiting  to  receive  them 
in  good  order,  and  without  stirring,  ought,   one  would  think,  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
sustain  the  charge  advantageously?  This  consideration  engaged  Pompey,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia,  to  keep  his  troops  in  a  steady  posture,  and  to  forbid  their  making  any 
motion,  till  the  enemy  made  the  first  attack.*     But  Ceesarf  blames  Pompey's  conduct 
in  this  respect,  and  gives  this  reason  for  it,  that  tlie  impetuosity  of  an  army's  motion 
in  running  to  engage,  inspires  the  soldiers  with  a  certain  enthusiasm  and  martial  fury, 
gives  an  additional  force  to  their  bloAvs,  and  increases  and  inflames  their  courage, 
which,  by  the  rapid  movement  of  so  many  thousand  men  together,  is  blown  up  and 
animated,  to  use  the  expression,  like  flames,  by  the  wind.:j:    I  leave  it  to  military  gen- 
tlemen to  decide  the  point  between  these  two  great  captains,  and  return  to  my  subject. 
The  battle  was  very  fierce  and  obstinate.     Miltiades  had  made  the  wings  of  his  ar- 
my exceeding  strong,  but  had  left  the  main  body  weaker,  and  not  so  deep;  the  rea- 
son of  which  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Having  but  ten  thousand  men  to  oppose  to  such 
a  numerous  and  vast  army,  it  was  impossible  for  him  either  to  make  a  large  front,  or 
to  give  an  equal  depth  to  his  battalions.  He  Avas  obliged  therefore  to  take  his  choice; 
and  he  imagined,  that  he  could  gain  t?ie  victoiy  in  no  other  way,  than  by  the  efforts 
he  should  make  with  his  two  wings,  in  order  to  break  and  disperse  those  of  the  Per- 
sians; not  doubting  that  when  once  his  wings  were  victorious,  they  would  be  able  to 
attack  the  enemy's  main  body  in  flank,  and  complete  the  victory  witliout  much  diffi- 
culty.    This  was  the  plan  followed  by  Hannibal  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
which  succeeded  so  well  with  him,  and  which  indeed  can  scarce  ever  fail  of  succeed- 
ing.    The  Persians  then  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  Grecian  army,  and  made 
their  greatest  effort,  particularly  upon  their  front.     This  Avas  led  by  Aristides  and 
Themistocles,  wiio  supported  it  a  long  time  with  intrepid  courage  and  bravery,  but 
were  at  length  obliged  to  give  ground.     At  that  very  instant  came  up  their  two  vic- 
torious wings,  which  had  defeated  those  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight.     No- 
thing could  be  more  seasonable  for  the  main  body  of  the  Grecian  army,  which  began 
to  be  broken,  being  quite  borne  down  by  the  number  of  the  Persians.     The  scale  was 
quickly  turned,  and  the  barbarians  was  entirely  routed.     They  all  betook  themselves 
to  flight,  not  towards  their  camp,  but  to  their  ships,  that  they  might  make  their  escape. 
The  Athenians  pursued  them  thither  and  set  many  of  their  vessels  on  fire.     It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Cynaegirus,  the  brother  of  the  poet  jEschylus,  who  laid  hold  of 
one  of  the  ships,  in  order  to  get  into  it  with  those  that  fled,  had  his  right  hand  cut  oflf, 
and  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  droAvned.§     The  Athenians  took  seven  of  their  ships. 
They  lost  not  more  than  two  hundred  men  on  their  side  in  this  engagement;  whereas, 
on  the  side  of  the  Persians,  above  six  thousand  were  slain,  besides  those  who  fell  into 
the  sea  as  they  endeavoured  to  escape,  or  those  that  were  consumed  with  the  ships 
on  fire. 

•Cses.  in  Bell.  Civil,  l.jii.  ...  , 

t  Quod  nobis  quidera  nulla  ratione  factum  a  Ponipeio  videtiir:  propterea  quod  est  qutedamincitatio  atque  aia- 
critas  naturaliter  innata  omnibus,  quae  studio  pugnae  incenditur.  Hauc  non  veprimeie,  sed  augere  impei-atorei 
debent.— CcBs. 

o-opp*|iv,  aig  'ivTS   xai^  7TK-/i-yxTg    ^ixv  Tr^o^ir/.a-i,    /.-m   (ru\Jiy.y.x.m   -vlv    ^-ju-^v   i/.   TrxvrMV   ii/stppiTr*^  ©/-iivov.— Plut. 
»n  Caes.  |  Plut.  in  Pomji.  p.  656.  et  in  Caes.  p.  719.  i  ■  j  u  ij 

J  Justin  adds,  that  Cynsgiius,  having  first  had  his  right,  and  then  his  left  hand  cut  off  with  an  axe,  laid  noia 
of  the  vessel  with  his  teeth,  and  would  not  let  go,  so  violent  M  as  bis  lage  against  the  enemy.  This  account  u  m- 
teily  fabulous,  and  has  not  the  least  appearance  of  truth. 
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Hippias  was  killed  in  the  l)attle.  That  ungrateful  and  perfidious  citizen,  in  order 
to  recover  the  unjust  dominion  usurped  by  his  father  Pisistratus  over  the  Athenians, 
had  the  baseness  to  become  a  servile  courtier  to  a  barbarian  prince,  and  to  implore  his 
aid  against  his  native  country.  Urged  on  by  hatred  and  revenge,  he  suggested  all 
the  means  he  could  invent  to  load  his  country  with  chains;  and  even  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  its  enemies,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  that  city  to  ashes  to  which  he 
OAved  his  birth,  and  against  which  he  had  no  other  ground  of  complaint,  than  that 
she  would  not  acknowledge  him  for  her  tyrant.  An  ignominious  death,  together  with 
everlasting  infamy, entailed  upon  his  name,'was  the  just  reward  of  so  black  a  treachery. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  an  Athenian  soldier,  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the 
enemy,  quitted  the  arm.y,  and  ran  to  Athens,  to  carry  his  lellow-citizens  the  happy 
news  of  the  victory.  When  he  arrived  at  the  magistrate's  house,  he  only  uttered 
two  words,  "rejoice,  rejoice,*  the  victorj'-  is  ours,"  and  fell  down  dead  at  their  feet.t 

The  Persians  thought  themselves  so  sure  of  the  victory,  that  they  had  brought  marble 
to  Marathon,  to  erect  a  trophy  there.  The  Grecians  took  this  marble,  and  caused  a 
statue  to  be  made  of  it  by  Phidias  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Nemesis,]:  who  had  a 
temple  near  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought.§ 

The  Persian  fleet,  instead  of  sailing  by  the  islands,  in  order  to  re-enter  Asia,  doubled 
the  cape  of  Sunium,  with  the  design  of  surprising  Athens,  before  the  Athenian  forces 
should  arrive  there  to  defend  the  city.  But  the  latter  had  the  precaution  to  march 
thither  with  nine  tribes  to  secure  their  country;  and  performed  their  march  "with  so 
juuch  expedition,  that  they  arrived,.^there  the  same  day.  The  distance  from  Mara- 
th«>n  to  Athens  is  about  forty  miles,  or  fifteen  French  leagues.  This  was  a  great  ex- 
ertion for  an  army  that  had  just  undergone  the  fatigue  of  a  long  and  severe  battle^ 
B}"-  this  means  the  design  of  their  enemies  miscarried. 

Arisiides,  the  only  general  that  remained  at  Marathon  with  his  tribe,  to  take  care 
of  the  spoil  and  prisoners,  acted  suitably  to  the  good  opinion  that  w^as  entertained  of 
him.  For,  though  gold  and  silver  were  scattered  about  in  abundance  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  though  all  the  tents,  as  well  as  gallies  that  were  taken,  were  full  of  rich 
clothes  and  costly  furniture,  and  treasure  of  all  kinds  to  an  immense  value,  he  not 
only  was  not  tempted  to  touch  any  of  it  himself,  but  hindered  every  body  else  from 
touching  it. 

As  soon  as  the  day  of  the  full  moon  was  over,  the  Lacedaemonians  began  their 
march  with  two  thousand  men;  and,  havhig  travelled  with  all  imaginable  expedition, 
arrived  in  Attica  after  three  days'  forced  march,  the  distance  from  >  Sparta  to  Attica 
being  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  stadia,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  English  miles. 
The  battle  was  fought  the  day  before  they  arrived:  they  however  proceeded  to  Ma- 
rathon, where  they  found  the  fields  covered  with  dead  bodies  and  riches.  After  hav- 
ing congratulated  the  Athenians  on  the  happy  success  ol  the  battle,  they  returned  to 
their  country.|| 

They  were  prevented  by  a  foolish  and  ridiculous  superstition,  from  having  a  share 
in  the  most  glorious  action  recorded  in  history.  For  it  is  almost  without  example, 
that  such  a  handful  of  men  as  the  Athenians  were,  should  not  only  make  head  against 
so  numerous  an  army  as  that  of  the  Persians,  but  should  entirely  rout  and  defeat 
tliem.  One  is  astonished  to  see  so  formidable  a  power  miscarry  in  an  attack  on  so 
Kmall  a  city;  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  question  the  truth  of  an  event  that  ap- 
pears so  improbable,  but  which  is,  however,  well  authenticated.  This  battle  alone 
shows  what  wonderful  things  may  be  performed  by  an  able  general,  who  knows 
how  to  take  his  advantages;  by  the  intrepidity  of  soldiers,  who  are  not  afraid  of 
death;  by  a  zeal  for  one's  country;  the  love  of  liberty;  a  hatred  and  detestation  of 
slavery  and  tyranny;  which  were  sentiments  natural  to  the  Athenians,  but  undoubt- 
edly very  much  augmented  and  inflamed  in  them  by  the  very  presence  of  Hippias, 
whom  they  dreaded  to  have  again  for  their  master^  after  all  that  had  passed  between 
them. 

Plato,  in  more  places  than  one,  makes  it  his  business  to  extol  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, and  is  for  having  that  action  considered  as  the  source  and  original  cause  of  all 
f'le  victories  that  were  gained  afterwards.H  It  was  undoubtedly  this  victory  that  de- 
prived the  Persians  of  that  power  and   terror  which  had  rendered  them  so  formida- 

♦  Xstif  iTi,  Xai'f  a/<iv.    I  could  not  rpndcr  the  liveliness  of  tlie  Greek  expression  in  our  language. 

t  Flut.  de  Glor.  Allien,  p.  347. 

X  This  wai  the  goddcss  whote  business  it  was  to  punish  injustice  and  oppression. 

5  Paus.  1.  i.  J).  62. 

11  Isocr.  in  Paueg.  p.  113.  \  In  Mtnex.  p.  239,  240.    Et  lib.  iii.  de  Leg.  p.  698,  699, 
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ble,  and  made  every  thing  yield  before  them;  it  was  this  victory  that  taught  the  Gre- 
cians to  know  their  own  strength,  and  not  to  tremble  before  an  enemy  terrible  only 
in  name;  that  made  them  find  by  experience,  tl^iat  victory  does  not  depend  so  mucli 
upon  the  number,  as  the  courage  of  troops;  that  set  before  their  eyes  in  a  most  con- 
spicuous light  the  glory  there  is  in  sacrificing  one's  life  in  the  defence  of  our  country, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  liberty;  and,  lastly,  that  inspired  them,  through  the  whole 
course  of  succeeding  ages,  with  a  noble  emulation  and  warm  desire  to  imitate  their 
ancestors,  and  not  to  degenerate  from  their  virtue.  For,  on  all  important  occasions, 
it  was  customary  among  them  to  put  the  people  in  mind  of  Miltiades  and  his  invin- 
cible troop;  that  is,  of  a  little  army  of  heroes,  whose  intrepidity  and  bravery  had  done 
so  much  honour  to  Athens. 

Those  who  were  slain  in  the  battle  had  all  the  honour  immediately  paid  to  them 
that  was  due  to  their  merit.  Illustrious  monuments  were  erected  to  them  all,  in  the 
very  place  where  the  battle  was  fought;  upon  which  their  own  names  and  that  of 
their  tribes  were  recorded.  There  were  three  distinct  sets  of  monuments  separately 
set  up;  one  for  the  Athenians,  another  for  the  Platseans,  and  a  third  for  the  slaves, 
whom  they  had  admitted  among  their  soldiers  on  that  occasion.  A  tomb  for  Milti- 
ades was  afterwards  erected  in  the  same  place.* 

The  reflection  Cornelius  Nepos  makes  upon  what  the  Athenians  did  to  honour  the 
memory  of  their  generals,  deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of  Formerly,  says  he,  speak- 
ing of  the  Romans,  our  ancestors  rewarded  virtue  by  marks  of  distinction  that  were 
not  stately  or  magnificent,  but  such  as  were  rarely  granted,  and  for  that  very  reason 
highly  esteemed;  whereas  now  they  are  so  profusely  bestowed,  that  little  or  no  value 
is  set  upon  them.  The  same  thing  happened,  adds  he,  among  the  Athenians.  All 
the  honour  that  was  paid  to  Miltiades,  the  great  deliverer  of  Athens  and  of  all 
Greece,  was,  that  in  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  dra\^m  by  order  of  the  Athe- 
nians, he  was  represented  at  the  head  of  the  ten  commanders,  exhorting  the  soldiers, 
and  setting  them  an  example  of  their  duty.  But  this  same  people  in  later  ages, 
grow^n  more  powerful  and  corrupted  by  the  flatteries  of  their  orators,  decreed  three 
hundred  statues  to  Demetrius  Phalereus.f 

Plutarch  makes  the  same  reflection,  and  wisely  observes,  thatt  the  honour  which  is 
paid  to  great  men  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  reward  of  their  illustrious  ac- 
tions, but  only  as  a  mark  of  esteem  of  which  such  monuments  are  intended  to  perpe- 
tuate the  remembrance.§  It  is  not,  then,  the  stateliness  or  magnificence  of  public 
monuments,  which  gives  them  their  value,  or  makes  them  durable,  but  the  sincere 
gratitude  of  those  who  erect  them.  The  three  hundred  statues  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  were  all  thrown  down  even  in  his  own  life-time,  but  the  picture  representing 
the  courage  of  Miltiades  was  preserved  many  ages  after  him. 

This  picture  w^as  kept  at  Athens  in  a  gallery,  adorned  and  enriched  with  different 
paintings,  all  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  done  by  the  greatest  masters;  which  for  that 
reason  was  called  n-o.)c.'x.>,,  signifying  varied  and  diversified.  The  celebrated  Polygno- 
tus,  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Thasos,  and  one  of  the  finest  painters  of  his  time,  painted 
this  picture,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  it;  and  as  he  valued  himself  upon  his 
reputation,  and  was  more  attached  to  glory  than  interest,  he  did  it  gratuitously,  and 
would  not  receive  any  recompense  for  it.  The  city  of  Athens  therefore  rewarded  him 
in  a  manner  that  was  more  congenial  to  his  feelings,  by  procuring  an  order  from  the 
Amphictyons  to  appoint  him  a  public  lodging  in  the  city^  where  lie  might  live  during 
his  own  pleasure.] I 

The  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  towards  Miltiades  was  of  no  very  long  duration. 
After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  desired  and  obtained  the  command  of  a  fleet  of 
seventy  ships,  in  order  to  punish  and  subdue  the  islands  that  had  favoured  the  bar- 
barians. Accordingly  he  reduced  several  of  them;  but  having  been  unsuccessful  in 
the  isle  of  Paros,  and  upon  a  false  report  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  having 
raised  the  siege  which  he  had  laid  to  the  capital  city,  wherein  he  had  received  a  very 
dancrerous  wound,  he  returned  to  Athens  with  his  fleet,  and  was  there  impeached  by 
a  citizen,  called  Xanthippus,  who  accused  him  of  having  raised  the  siege  through 
treachery,  and  in  consideration  of  a  great  sum  of  money  given  him  by  the  king  of 
Persia.Tl  Little  probability  as  there  was  in  this  accusation,  it  nevertheless  prevailed 
over  the  merit  and  innocence  of  Miltiades.     He  was  condemned  to  lose  his  fife,  and 

*  Pans,  in  Attic,  p.  fiO,  61.  t  Com.  Xep.in  Mill.  c.  vi. 

J  In  Praec  de  Rep.  Ger.  p.  820.  ||  Plin.  1.  \\\v,  c.  9. 

*i  Hcioa.  1.  vi.  c.  132, 136.    Com.  Nep.  in  Milt,  c,  v  ii,  viii. 
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to  be  thrown  into  the  barathrum:  a  sentence  passed  only  upon  the  greatest  criminals 
and  malefactors.  The  magistrate  opposed  the  execution  of  so  unjust  a  condemna- 
tion. All  the  favour  shown  to  this  preserver  of  his  country,  was  to  have  the  sen- 
tence of  death  commuted  into  a  penalty  of  fifty  talents,  or  fifty  thousand  crowns 
French  money,  being  the  sum  to  which  the  expenses  of  the  fleet,  that  had  been 
equipped  upon  his  ^solicitation  and  advice,  amounted.  Not  heing  able  to  pay  this 
sum,  he  was  sent  to  prison,  where  he  died  of  the  wound  he  had  received  at  Paros. 
Cimon,  his  son,  who  was  at  this  time  ver}'-  young,  signalized  himself  for  his  piety  on 
this  occasion,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel  he  afterwards  did  for  his  courage.  He 
purchased  the  permission  of  burying  his  father's  body,  by  paying  the  fine  of  fifty 
tJiousand  crowns,  in  which  he  had  been  condenmed;  which  sum  the  young  man  rais- 
ed as  well  as  he  could,  by  the  assistance  of  his  friends  and  relations.* 

Cornelius  Nepos  observes,  that  what  chiefly  induced  the  Athenians  to  act  in  this 
manner,  with  regard  to  Miltiades,  was  only  his  great  merit  and  reputation,  which 
made  the  people  who  were  but  lately  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  slavery  under  Pisis- 
tratus  apprehend,  that  Miltiades,  who  had  been  tyrant  before  in  the  Chersonesus, 
might  atiect  the  same  at  Athens.  They  therefore  chose  rather  to  punish  an  innocent 
person,  than  to  be  under  perpetual  apprehensions  of  him.f  To  this  same  principle 
was  to  be  attributed  the  institution  of  the  ostracism  at  Athens.  I  have  elsewhere 
given  an  account  of  the  most  plausible  reasons  upon  which  the  ostracism  could  be 
founded:  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  fully  justify  so  strange  a  pohcy,  to  which  all 
merit  becomes  suspected,  and  virtue  itself  appears  criminal.^ 

This  appears  plainly  in  the  banishment  of^  Aristides.  His  inviolable  attachment  to 
justice  obliged  him  on  many  occasions  to  oppose  Themistocles,  who  did  not  pride 
himself  upon  his  delicacy  in  that  respect,  and  who  spared  no  intrigues  and  cabals  to 
engage  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  for  removing  a  rival  who  always  opposed  his  am- 
bitious designs.  This  is  a  strong  instance,  that  a  person  may  be  superior  in  mei'it 
and  virtue,  without  being  so  in  influence.  The  impetuous  eloquence  of  Themistocles 
bore  down  the  justice  of"  Aristides,  and  occasioned  his  banishment.§  In  this  kind  of 
trial,  the  citizens  gave  their  suffrages  by  writing  the  name  of  the  accused  person  upon 
a  shell,  called  in  Greek,  %;(xx.cv,  from  whence  came  the  term  ostracism.  On  this  occa- 
sion a  peasant,  who  could  not  write,  and  did  not  know  Aristides,  applied  to  h^self^ 
and  desired  him  to  put  the  name  of  Aristides  upon  his  shell.  "Has  he  done  you  any 
wrong,"  said  Aristides,  "that  you  are  for  condemning  him  in  this  manner?"  "No," 
replied  the  other,  "I  do  not  so  much  as  know  him;  but  I  am  quite  tired  and  angry 
"with  hearing  every  body  call  him  the  Just."  Aristides,  without  saying  a  word  more, 
calmly  took  the  shell,  wrote  his  own  name  on  it,  and  returned  it.  He  set  out  for  his 
banishment,  imploring  the  gods  that  no  accident  might  befall  his  country  to  make  it 
regret  hira.||  The  great  Camillus,  in  a  like  case  did  not  imitate  his  generosity,  but 
prayed  to  a  quite  different  effect,  desiring  the  gods  to  force  his  ungrateful  country, 
by  some  misfortune  to  have  occasion  for  his  aid,  and  recall  him  as  soon  as  posssible.H 

O  fortunate  republic!  exclaims  Valerius  Maximus,  speaking  of  tlie  banishment  of 
Aristides,  which,  after  having  so  basely  treated  the  most  virtuous  man  it  ever  pro- 
duced, lias  still  been  able  to  find  citizens  zealously  and  faithfully  attached  to  her  ser- 
vice! Felices  Athenas,  quoi  post  illius  exilium,  invenire  aliquem  ant  vinim  bonum,  aut 
amantem  sui  civem  potuerunt;  cum  quo  tunc  ipsa  sanctitas  migravit.** 

SECTION    VIII.    DARIUS    RESOLVES    TO    MAKE    WAR    IN    PERSON    AGAINST    EGYPT   AND 

AGAINST    GREECE,    &C. 

When  Darius  received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  army  at  Marathon,  he  was 
violendy  enraged;  but  that  misfortune  was  so  far  from  discouraging  or  diverting  him 
from  carrying  on  the  war  against  Greece,  that  it  only  served  to  animate  liim  to  pur- 
sue it  with  the  greater  vigour,  in  order  to  be  revenged  at  the  same  time  for  the  burn- 
ing of  Sardis,  and  for  the  disgrace  sufiered  at  Marathon.  Being  thus  determined  to 
march  in  person  with  all  hisforces,  he  despatched  orders  to  all  his  subjects  in  the 
several  provinces  of  his  empire,  to  arm  themselves  for  this  expedition.ft 

*  Plat.in  Gorp.  p.  510. 
t  Haec  populus  respiciens  maluit  eum  iniiocentein  i)lccii,  quam  se  diutius  esse  in  timore. 

t  Man.  (I'Ktiid.  Vol.  hi.  p.  407.  *  •    -j 

5  In  hii  cogfnitum  est  quanto  antistaret  cloqufnlia  innoceiitisc.  Qtianquam  cnim  aileo  excellebat  Aristides  ab- 
Rliiieiuia,  ut  uiius  i)05!  )ioiinnuni  inciTioriam,  quod  quidein  iios  andieiimus,  co^nomine  Justus  sit  ajipellalus;  ta- 
men  a  Themistocle  collabefactus  ttsiula  ilia  exilio  decern  annorura  mulctaliis  est.— Corn.  Nep.  in  Arist. 

II  Pint,  in  Arist.  p.  322,  323. 
1  In  exilium  abiit,prpcalu8  ab  diis  imitiortalibus,  si  iunoxiosibica  injuria  fleret,  primo  quoque  tempore  deside* 
lium  sui  civitati  ingrata  lacerent.-Liv.  i.  v.  n.  32.  *"  Val.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  3.  1 1  licrod.  1.  vn.  c  1. 
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After  having  spent  three  years  in  malcinc;  the  necessary  preparations,  he  had  ano- 
ther war  to  carry  on,  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  Egypt.  It  seems  from  wliat  we 
read  in  Diodorus  Sicuhjs,  that  Darius  went  thither  himself  to  quell  it,  and  that 
he  succeeded.*  The  historian  relates,  that  upon  this  prince's  desiring  to  have  his 
statue  placed  before  that  of  Sesostris,  the  chief  priest  of  the  Egyptians  told  him,  "he 
had  not  yet  equalled  the  glory  of  that  conqueror;"  and  that  the  king,  without  being 
offended  at  the  Egyptian  priest's  freedom,  made  answer,  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
surpass  it.  Diodorus  adds  farther,  that  Darius^  detesting  the  impious  cruelty  which 
his  predecessor  Cambyses  had  exercised  in  that  country,  expressed  great  reverence 
for  their  gods  and  temples;  that  he  had  several  conversations  with  the  Egyptian 
priests  upon  matters  of  religion  and  government;  and  that  having  learned  of  them,  with 
what  great  gentleness  their  ancient  kings  used  to  treat  their  subjects,  he  endeavoured, 
af\er  his  return  into  Persia,  to  form  himself  upon  their  model.  But  Herodotus,  more 
worthy  of  belief  in  this  particular  than  Diodorus,  only  observes,  that  this  prince,  re- 
solving at  once  to  chastise  his  revolted  subjects,  and  to  be  avenged  of  his  ancient 
enemies  determined  to  make  war  against  both  at  the  same  time,  and  to  attack  Greece 
in  person  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  while  the  rest  of  it  was  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  Egypt.f 

According  to  an  ancient  custom  among  the  Persians,  their  king  was  not  allowed 
to  go  to  war,  without  having  first  named  the  person  that  should  succeed  him  on  the 
throne;  a  custom  wisely  established  to  prevent  the  state's  being  exposed  to  the  trou- 
bles which  generally  attend  the  uncertainty  of  a  successor,  to  the  inconvenience  of 
anarchy,  and  to  the  cabals  of  various  pretenders.:}:     Darius,  before  he  undertook  his 
expedition  against  Greece,  thought  himself  the  more  obliged  to  observe  this  rule,  as 
he  was  already  advanced  in  years,  and  as  there  was  a  difference  between  two  of  his 
sons,  upon  the  question  of  succeeding  to  the  empire;  which  difference  might  occa- 
sion a  civil  war  after  his  death,  if  he  left  it  undetermined.     Darius  had  three  sons  by 
his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Gobryas,  all  three  born  before  their  father  came  to  the 
crown;  and  four  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  were  all  born  after  their  fa- 
ther's succession  to  the  throne.     Artabazanes,  called  by  Justin  Artemenes,  was  the 
eldest  of  the  former,  and  Xerxes  of  the  latter.     Artabazanes  alleged  in  his  own  be- 
half, that  as  he  was  the  eldest  of  all  the  brothers,  the  right  of  succession,  according 
to  the  custom  and  practice  of  all  nations,  belonged  to  him,  in  preference  to  all  the 
rest.     Xerxes's  argument  was,  that,  as  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus,  who  founded  the  Persian  empire,  it  was  more  just  that  the  crown  of  Cyrus 
should  devolve  upon  one  of  his  descendants,  than  upon  one  who  was  not.     Dema- 
ratus,  a  Spartan  king,  unjustly  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  at  that  time  in  exile  at 
the  court  of  Persia,  secretly  suggested  to  Xerxes  another  argument  to  support  his 
pretensions:  that  Artabazanes  was  indeed  the  eldest  son  of  Darius,  but  he,  Xerxes, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  king;  and  therefore,  Artabazanes  being  born  when  his  fa- 
ther was  but  a  private  man,  all  he  csuld  pretend  to,  on  account  of  his  seniority,  was 
only  to  inherit  his  private  estate;  but  that  he,  Xerxes,  being  the  first-born  son  of  the 
king,  had  the  best  right  to  succeed  to  the  crown.     He  farther  supported  this  argu- 
ment by  the  example  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  admitted  none  to  inherit  the  king- 
dom but  those  children  who  were  born  after  their  father's  accession.     The  right  of 
succeeding  was  accordingly  determined  in  favour  of  Xerxes. 

Justin§  and  Plutarch  place  this  dispute  after  Darius's  decease.||  They  both  take 
notice  of  the  prudent  conduct  of  these  two  brothers  on  so  nice  an  occasioji.  Ac- 
cording to  their  manner  of  relating  this  fact,  Artabazanes  was  absent  when  the  king 
died;  and  Xerxes  immediately  assumed  all  the  marks,  and  exercised  all  the  functions 
of  the  sovereignty.  But,  upon  his  brotJier's  returning  home,  he  quited  the  diadem 
and  the  tiara,  which  he  wore  in  such  a  manner  as  only  suited  the  king,  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  showed  him  all  ima2;inable  respect.  They  agreed  to  make  their  un- 
cle Artabanes  the  arbitrator  of  their  difierence,  and  without  any  farther  appeal,  to 
acquiesce  in  his  decision.  All  the  while  this  dispute  lasted,  the  two  brothers  showed 
one  another  every  demonstration  of  a  truly  fraternal  friendship,  by  keeping  up  a  con- 
tinual intercourse  of  presents  and  entertainments,  from  whence  their  mutual  esteem 

*  Lib.  i. p.  54,85.  t  Herotl.  1.  vi.  c.  2.  i  Idem,  c  2, 3. 

$  Adeofraterna  contentiofuit,  ut  nee  victor  insultaveiit,  nee  victus  doluerit,  ipsoqiie  litis  tempore  inyicem 
munera  miserini;  jiieunda  quoque  inter  se  noii  solum,  sed  credula  convivia  babuerint;  judicium  quoque  ipsum 
sine  aibitris,  sine  eonvitio  fuerit.  Tanto  raoderatius  turn  fratres  inter  se  regua  maxima  dividedant,  quum  nunc 
■exigua  patrimoniapartuintur.— Justin. 

II  Justin.  I.  ii.  c.  10,    Plut.  de  Frat.  Amore.  p.  448. 
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and  confidence  for  each  other  banislied  all  their  fears  and  suspicions  on  both  sides, 
and  introduced  an  unconstrained  cheerfulness  and  a  perfect  security.  This  is  a  spec- 
tacle^ says  Justin,  highly  worthy  of  our  admiration;  to  see,  while  most  brothers  are 
at  deadly  variance  with  one  another  about  a  small  patrimony,  with  what  moderation 
and  temper  both  waited  for  a  decision,  which  vvas  to  dispose  of  the  orreatest  empire 
then  in  the  universe.  When  Arta banes  s^ave  judojment  in  favour  of  Xerxes,  Arta- 
bazanes  the  same  instant  prostrated  himself  before  him,  acknowledging  him  for  his  mas- 
ter, and  placed  him  upon  the  throne  with  his  own  hand;  by  which  proceeding  he  show- 
ed a  greatness  of  soul  truly  royal,  and  infinitely  superior  to  all  human  dignities.  This 
ready  acquiescence  in  a  sentence  so  contrary  to  his  interests,  was  not  the  effect  of  an  art 
ful  policy,  that  knows  how  to  dissemble  upon  occasions;  and  to  derive  honour  to  itself 
from  Avhat  it  could  not  prevent.  No;  it  proceeded  from  a  real  respect  for  the  laws, 
a  sincere  affection  for  his  brother,  and  an  indifference  for  that  which  so  warmly  in- 
flames the  ambition  of  mankind,  and  so  frequently  arms  the  nearest  relations  against 
each  other.  For  his  part,  during  his  whole  \he,  he  continued  firmly  attached  to  the 
interests  of  Xerxes,  and  prosecuted  them  with  so  much  ardour  and  zeal,  that  he  lost 
his  lite  in  his  service  at  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

At  whatever  time  this  dispute  is  to  be  dated,  it  is  evident  Darius  could  not  execute 
the  double  expedition  he  was  meditating  against  Egypt  and  Greece;  and  that  he 
was  prevented  by  death  from  pursuing  that  project.*  He  had  reigned  thirty-six 
years.  The  epitapht  of  this  prince,  which  contains  a  boast,  that  he  could  drink  much 
without  disordering  his  reason,  proves  that  the  Persians  actually  thought  that  cir- 
cumstance added  to  their  glory.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that  Cyrus  the  younger 
ascribes  this  quality  to  himself,  as  a  perfection  that  rendered  him  more  worthy  of  the 
throne  than  his  elder  brother.  Who  at  the  present  day  would  think  of  annexing  this 
merit  to  the  qualifications  of  an  excellent  prince? 

Darius  had  many  excellent  qualities,  but  they  w^ere  attended  with  great  failings, 
and  the  kingdom  felt  the  effects  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  For  such  is  the  con- 
dition of  princes,  they  never  act  nor  live  for  themselves  alone.  AVhatever  they  are, 
either,  as  to  good  or  evil,  they  are  for  the  people;  and  the  interests  of  the  one  and  the 
other,  are  inseparable.:}:  Darius  had  a  great  fund  of  gentleness,  equity,  clemency, 
and  kindness  for  his  people;  he  loved  justice  and  respected  the  laws;  he  esteemed 
merit,  and  was  careful  to  reward  it:  he  was  notjealousof  his  rank  or  authority,  so  as 
to  exact  a  forced  homage,  or  to  render  himself  inaccessible;  and  notwithstanding  his 
own  great  experience  and  abilities  in  public  aflairs,  he  would  hearken  to  the  advice 
of  others,  and  reap  the  benefit  of  their  counsels.  It  is  of  him  the  holy  Scripture 
speaks,  where  it  says,  that  he  did  nothing  without  consulting  the  wise  men  of  his 
court.§  He  w^as  not  afraid  of  exposing  his  person  in  battle,  and  was  always  cool  even 
in  the  heat  of  action:  he  said  of  himself,  that  the  most  imminent  and  pressing  danger 
served  only  to  increase  his  courage  and  his  prudence:|l  in  a  word,  there  have  been 
few  princes  more  expert  than  he  in  the  art  of  governing,  or  more  experienced  in  the 
business  of  war.  Nor  was  the  glory  of  being  a  conqueror,  if  that  may  be  called  a 
glory,  wanting  to  his  character.  For  he  not  only  restored  and  entirely  confirmed  the 
empire  of  Cyrus,  which  had  been  very  much  shaken  by  the  ill  conduct  of  Cambyses 
and  the  Magian  impostor;  but  he  likewise  added  many  great  and  rich  provinces  to 
it,  and  particularly  [ndia,  Thrace,  Macedonia  and  the  isles  contiguous  to  the  coasts 
of  Ionia. 

But  sometimes  these  good  qualities  of  his  gave  way  to  failings  of  a  quite  opposite 
nature.  Do  we  see  any  thing  like  Darius's  usual  gentleness  and  goodnature  in  his 
treatment  of  that  unfortunate  father,  who  desired  the  favour  of  him  to  leave  hirn  one 
of  his  three  sons  at  home,  while  the  other  two  followed  the  king  in  his  expedition.^ 
Was  there  ever  an  occasion  wherein  he  had  more  need  of  counsel,  than  when  he 
formed  the  design  of  making  war  upon  the  Scythians?  And  could  any  one  give  more 
prudent  advice  than  his  brother  gave  him  on  that  occasion?  But  he  would  not  follow 
it.  Does  there  appear  in  that  whole  expedition  any  mark  of  wisdom  or  prudence.^ 
What  do  we  see  in  all  that  afliiir,  but  a  prince  intoxicated  with  his  greatness,  who 
fancies  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  can  resist  him;  and  whose  weak  ambition  to 
signalize  himself  by  an  extraordinary  conquest,  has  stifled  all  the  good  sense,  judg- 
ment and  even  military  knowledge,  he  possessed  before? 

•  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  4. 

"t 'H-T-jvzwi'v    y.v.i   ;i  v'.v   ttIvhv   t',>, w,   y./.i    tUtcv   <^i('.iv   /.xXC'^, —  AthCD.  1.  X.  p.  434« 

iltanati  e»lis,ut  bonamalaque  restraad  remp.  pertineant.— Tacit.  I.iv.c.  8. 
5  E«th.  i.  13.  II  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  172, 
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What  constitutes  the  solid  glory  of  Darius's  reign  is  his  being  chosen  by  God  him 
self,  as  Cyrus  had  been  before,  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  mercies  towards  his  people, 
the  declared  protector  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  restorer  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
The  reader  may  see  this  part  of  his  history  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  in  the  writings 
of  tPie  prophets  Haggi  and  Zechariah. 


CHAPTER  ir. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  XERXES  CONXECTED  WITH  THAT  OF  THE 

GREEKS. 

The  reign  of  Xerxes  lasted  but  twelve  years,  i)ut  abounds  with  great  events. 

SECTION    I. XERXES    REDUCES    EGYPT,  &C.  SlC. 

Xerxes  having  ascended  the  throne,  employed  the  first  year  of  his  reign  in  carry- 
ing on  the  preparations  begun  by  his  father,  for  the  reduction  of  Egypt.  He  also 
confirmed  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  all  the  privileges  granted  them  by  his  father,  and 
particularly  that  which  assigned  them  the  tribute  of  Samaria,  for  supplying  them 
with  victims  for  the  temple  of  God.* 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  marched  against  the  Egyptians,  and  having  re- 
duced and  subdued  these  rebels,  he  made  the  yoke  of  their  subjection  more  heavy; 
then  giving  the  government  of  that  province  to  his  brother  Achaemenes,  he  returned 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  to  Susa.t 

Herodotus,  the  famous  historian,  was  born  this  same  year  at  Halicarnassus  in  Caria. 
For  he  was  fifty-three  years  old,  when  tlie  Peloponnesian  war  began.:}; 

Xerxes  elated  with  his  success  against  the  Egyptians,  determined  to  make  war 
against  the  Grecians.§  He  did  not  intend,  he  said,  any  longer  to  buy  the  figs  of  At- 
tica, which  were  very  excellent,  because  he  would  eat  no  more  of  them  till  he  "was 
master  of  the  country.||  But  before  he  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  that  importance, 
he  thought  proper  to  assemble  his  council,  and  take  the  advice  of  all  the  greatest  and 
most  illustrious  persons  of  his  court.  He  laid  before  them  the  design  he  had  of  mak- 
ing war  against  Greece,  and  acquainted  them  with  his  motives;  which  were,  the  de- 
sire of  imitating  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  all  of  them  distinguished 
their  names  and  reigns  by  noble  enterprises;  the  obligation  he  was  under  to  revenge 
the  insolence  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  presumed  to  fall  upon  Sardis,  and  reduce  it 
to  ashes;  the  necessity  he  Avas  under  to  avenge  the  disgrace  his  country  had  received 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon:  and  the  prospect  of  the  great  adv^tntages  that  might  be 
reaped  from  this  war,  which  would  be  attended  with  the  conquest  of  Europe,  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  country  in  the  universe.  He  added  farther,  that  this  w^arhad 
been  resolved  on  by  his  father  Darius,  and  he  meant  only  to  follow  and  execute  his 
intentions;  he  concluded  with  promising  ample  rewards  to  those  who  should  distin- 
guish themselves  by  their  valour  in  the  expedition. 

Mardonius,  the  same  person  that  had  been  so  unsuccessful  in  Darius's  reign,  grown 
neither  wiser  nor  less  ambitious  by  his  ill  success,  and  being  anxious  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  Avas  the  first  who  irave  his  opinion.  He  began  by  extolling 
Xerxes  above  all  the  kinoes  that  had  gone  before  or  should  succeed  him.  He  endea- 
voured to  show  the  indispensable  necessity  of  avenging  the  dishonour  done  to  the 
Persian  name;  he  disparaged  the  Grecians,  and  represented  them  as  a  cowardly,^ 
timorous  people,  without  courage,  without  forces,  or  experience  in  Vv^ar.  For  a  proof 
of  what  he  said,  he  mentioned  his  own  conquest  in  Macedonia,  which  he  exagge- 
rated in  a  very  vain  and  ostentatious  manner,  as  if  that  people  had  submitted  to 
him  without  any  resistance.  He  presumed  even  to  affirm,  that  not  any  of  the  Gre- 
cian nations  would  venture  to  come  out  against  Xerxes,  who  would  march  with  all 
the  forces  of  Asia;  and  if  they  had  the  temerity  to  present  themselves  before  him, 
they  would  learn  to  their  cost,  that  the  Persians  were  the  bravest  and  most  v/anlike 
nation  in  the  world. 

♦A.M.  3519.     Ant.  J.  C. 485.    Her  l.vii.  e.5.    Joseph.  An'.iq.  1.  xi.  c.  5. 

t  A.  M.  3520.    Ant.  J. C. 48-J.    Her.  I.  vii.c.  7.  i  Aul-  Gel.  I.  w.  c. 23. 

H^er.  1.  vii.  c.  8—18.  11  >'l»t.  m.  Apoph.  i).  1(3. 
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The  rest  of  the  council,  perceiving  that  this  flattering  discourse  extremely  pleased 
the  king,  were  atVaid  to  contradict  it,  and  all  kept  silence.  This  was  almost  an  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  Xerxes's  manner  of  proceeding.  A  wise  prince,  when  he  pro- 
poses an  atiair  in  council,  and  really  desires  that  every  one  should  speak  his  true  sen- 
timents, is  extremely  careful  to  conceal  his  own  opinion,  that  he  may  put  no  con- 
straint upon  that  of  others,  but  leave  them  entirely  at  liberty.  Xerxes,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  had  openly  discovered  his  own  inclination,  or  rather  resolution  to  undertake 
the  war.  When  a  prince  acts  in  this  manner,  he  will  always  find  artful  flatterers, 
who,  being  eager  to  insinuate  themselves  and  to  please,  and  ever  ready  to  comply 
witii  his  passions,  will  not  fail  to  second  his  opinion  with  specious  and  plausible  rea- 
sons, while  those  that  might  be  capable  of  giving  good  councils  are  restrained  by 
fear;  there  being  very  few  courtiers  who  love  their  prince  well  enough,  and  have  suf- 
ficient courage,  to  venture  to  displease  him,  by  disputing  what  they  know  to  be  his 
taste  or  opinion. 

The  excessive  praises  given  by  Mardonius  to  Xerxes,  which  is  the  usual  language 
of  flatterers,  ought  to  have  rendered  him  suspected  by  the  king,  and  made  him  appre- 
hend, that  under  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  his  glory,  that  nobleman  endeavoured  to 
cloak  his  own  ambition,  and  the  violent  desire  he  had  to  command  the  army.  But 
these  grateful  and  flattering  words,  which  glide  like  a  serpent  under  flowers,  are  so 
far  from  displeasing  princes,  that  they  captivate  and  charm  them.  They  do  not  con- 
sider, that  men  flatter  and  praise  ihem,  because  they  believe  them  weak  and  vain 
enough  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  commendations  that  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  their  merits  and  actions. 

This  behaviour  of  the  king  made  the  whole  counsel  mute.  In  this  general  silence, 
Artabanes,  the  king's  uncle,  a  prince  venerable  for  his  age  and  prudence,  made  the 
following  speech,  "  Permit  me,  great  prince,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  Xerxes, 
"  to  deliver  my  sentiments  to  you  on  this  occasion,  with  a  liberty  suitable  to  my  age 
and  to  your  interest.  When  Darius,  your  father  and  my  brother,  first  thought  of 
making  war  against  the  Scythians,  I  used  all  my  endeavours  to  divert  him  from  it. 
1  need  not  tell  you  what  that  enterprise  cost,  or  what  was  the  success  of  it.  The 
people  you  are  going  to  attack  are  infinitely  more  formidable  than  the  Scythians. 
The  Grecians  are  esteemed  the  very  best  troops  in  the  world,  either  by  land  or  sea. 
If  the  Athenians  alone  could  defeat  the  numerous  army  commanded  by  Datis  and 
Artaphernes,  what  ought  we  not  to  expect  from  all  the  states  of  Greece  united  toge- 
ther? You  design  to  pass  from  Asia  into  Europe,  by  laying  a  bridge  over  the  sea. 
What  will  become  of  us,  if  the  Athenians,  proving  victorious,  should  advance  to  the 
bridge  with  their  fleet  and  break  it  down?  I  still  tremble  when  I  consider,  that  in 
the  Scythian  expedition,  the  life  of  the  king  your  father,  and  the  safety  of  all  his 
army,  were  reduced  to  depend  upon  the  fidehty  of  a  single  man;  and  that,  if  Hys- 
liaeus  the  Milesian  had,  in  compliance  with  the  strong  entreaties  made  to  him,  con- 
sented to  break  down  the  bridge,  which  had  been  laid  over  the  Danube,  the  Persian 
empire  had  been  entirely  ruined.  Do  not  expose  yourself,  sir,  to  the  like  danger, 
especially  since  you  are  not  obliged  to  do  so.  Take  time  at  least  to  reflect  upon  it. 
When  we  have  maturely  deliberated  upon  an  affair,  whatever  happens  to  be  the 
success  of  it,  we  have  nothing  to  impute  to  ourselves.  Precipitation,  besides  its  being 
imprudent,  is  almost  always  unfortunate,  and  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 
Above  all,  do  not  suffer  yourself,  great  prince,  to  be  dazzled  with  the  vain  splen- 
dour of  imaginary  glory,  or  with  the  pompous  appearance  of  your  troops.  The 
highest  and  most  lofly  trees  have  the  most  reason  to  dread  the  thunder.  As  God 
alone  is  truly  great,  he  is  an  enemy  to  pride,  and  takes  pleasure  in  humbling  eve- 
ry thing  that  exalteth  itself;  and  very  often  the  most  numerous  armies  fly  before 
a  handful  of  men,  because  he  inspires  these  with  courage,  and  scatters  terror  among 
the  others."* 

Artabanes,  after  having  spoken  thus  to  the  king,  turned  himself  towards  Mardo- 
nius, and  reproached  him  with  his  want  of  sincerity  or  judgment,  in  giving  the  king 
an  idea  of  the  Grecians  so  directly  contrary  to  truth;  and  showed  how  extremely  he 
was  to  blame  for  desiring  rashly  to  engage  the  nation  in  a  war,  which  nothing  but 
his  own  views  of  interest  and  ambition  could  tempt  him  to  advise.  "  If  a  war  be 
resolved  upon,"  added  he,  "  let  the  king,  whose  life  is  dear  to  us  all,  remain  in  Per- 
sia; and  do  you,  since  you  so  ardently  desire  it,  march  at  the  head  of  the  most  nu- 
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merous  army  that,  can  be  assembled.  In  the  mean  time,  let  your  children  and  mine 
be  given  up  as  a  pledge,  to  answer  for  the  success  of  the  war.  If  the  issue  of  it 
be  favourable,  I  consent  that  mine  be  put  to  death:*  but  if  it  prove  otherwise,  as  I 
well  foresee  it  will,  then  I  desire  that  your  children,  and  you  yourself  on  your  return, 
may  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  you  deserve,  tor  the  rash  counsel  you  have  given 
your  master." 

Xerxes  who  was  accustomed  to  have  his  sentiments  contradicted  in  this  manner, 
fell  into  a  rage:  "  Thank  the  gods,"  said  he  to  Artabanes,  "  that  you  are  my  father's 
brother;  were  it  not  lor  that,  you  should  this  moment  sutler  the  jusi  reward  of  jour 
audacious  behaviour.  But  I  will  punish  you  for  it  in  another  manner,  by  leaving  you 
here  among  the  women,  whom  you  too  much  resemble  in  your  cowardice  and  fear, 
while  I  march  at  the  head  of  my  troops,  where  my  duty  and  glory  call  me." 

Artabanes  had  expressed  his  sentiments  in  very  respectful  and  inoffensive  terms: 
Xerxes  nevertheless  was  extremely  offended.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  princes,  spoiled 
by  flattery,  to  look  upon  every  thing  as  dry  and  austere,  that  is  sincere  and  ingenu- 
ous, and  to  regard  all  counsel,  delivered  with  a  generous  and  disinterested  freedom, 
as  a  seditious  presumption.!  They  do  not  consider,  that  even  a  good  man  never 
dares  to  tell  them  all  he  thinks,  or  discover  the  whole  truth,  especially  in  things  that 
may  be  disagreeable  to  them;  and  that  what  they  most  stand  in  need  of,  is  a  sincere 
and  faithful  friend,  that  will  conceal  nothing  from  them.  A  prince  ought  to  think 
himself  very  happy,  if  in  his  whole  reign  he  finds  but  one  man,  born  with  that 
degree  of  generosity,  who  certainly  ouglit  to  be  considered  as  the  most  valuable  trea- 
sure of  the  state:  as  he  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  both  the  most  necessary, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  rare  instrument  of  government.:}: 

Xerxes  himself  acknowledged  this  upon  the  occasion  we  are  speaking  of.  When 
the  first  emotions  of  his  anger  were  over,  and  he  had  time  to  reflect  on  his  pillow 
upon  the  different  counsels  that  were  given  him,  he  confessed  he  had  been  to  blame 
in  giving  his  uncle  such  harsh  language,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  his  fault  the 
next  day  in  open  council,  ingenuously  owning,  that  the  heat  of  his  youth,  and  his 
want  of  experience,  had  made  him  negligent  in  paying  the  regard  due  to  a  prince  so 
worthy  of  respect  as  Artabanes,  both  lor  his  age  and  his  wisdom:  and  declaring,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  was  inclined  to  his  opinion,  notwithstanding  a  dream  he  had 
in  the  night,  wherein  a  vision  had  appeared  to  him,  and  warmly  exhorted  him  to 
undertake  that  war.  All  the  lords  that  composed  the  council  were  dehghted  to  hear 
the  king  speak  in  this  manner:  and  to  testify  their  joy,  they  fell  prostrate  before  him, 
striving  who  should  most  extol  the  glory  of  such  a  proceeding;  nor  could  their  praises 
on  such  an  occasion  be  at  all  suspected.  For  it  is  not  difBcult  to  discern,  whether 
the  praises  given  to  princes  proceed  from  the  heart,  and  are  founded  upon  truth,  or 
whether  they  drop  from  the  lips  only,  as  an  effect  of  mere  fiattery  and  deceit.§  That 
sincere  and  humble  declaration  made  by  the  king,  far  from  appearing  as  a  weakness 
in  him,  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  the  effort  of  a  great  soul,  which  rises  above  its 
faults,  in  bravely  confessing  them,  by  way  of  reparation  and  atonement.  They 
admired  the  nobleness  of  this  procedure  the  more,  as  they  knew  that  princes  educated 
Hke  Xerxes,  in  a  vain  haughtiness  and  false  glory,  are  never  disposed  to  own  them- 
selves in  the  wrong,  and  generally  make  use  of  their  authority  to  justify,  with  pride 
and  obstinacy  whatever  faults  they  have  committed  through  ignorance  or  imprudence. 
We  may  venture,  I  think,  to  say,  that  it  is  more  glorious  to  rise  in  this  manner,  than 
it  would  be  never  to  have  fallen.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  greater,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  rare  and  uncommon^  than  to  see  a  mighty  and  powerful  prince,  and  that  in 
the  time  of  his  greatest  prosperity,  acknowledge  his  faults,  when  he  happens  to  commit 
any,  without  seeking  pretexts  or  excuses  to  cover  them;  pay  homage  fo  truth,  even 
when  it  is  against  him,  and  condemns  him;  and  leave  other  princes,  who  have  a  false 
delicacy  concerning  their  grandeur  the  shame  of  always  abounding  with  errors  and 
defects,  and  of  never  owning  that  they  have  any. 

The  night  followang,  the  same  phantom,  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  appeared 
again  to  the  king,  and  repeated  the  same  solicitations  with  new  menaces  and  threat- 
enings.      Xerxes  communicated  what  passed  to  his  uncle,  and  in  order  to  find  out 


•  Why  should  the  children  be  punished  for  their  fathers'  faults? 
+  Ita  formatis  principum  auribus,  uti  aspera  quae  utilia,  nee  quicquam  nisi  jucundum  et  leetum  accipiant. 
Tacit.  Hisi.  I.iii.c.  56. 

tNul'.am  majus  boni  imperii instrumentum  quam  bonus  amicus.— Tacit.  Hist. !.  v.  c.  7. 
Nee  occultumest  quando  ex  ventate,  qunndo  adumbratalaetitia.  facta  imperato.ru:n  celebrantur.— Tacit.  An- 
iv.  c.  31, 
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whether  this  vision  was  divine  or  not,  entreated  him  earnestly  to  put  on  the  royal 
robes,  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  afterwards  to  take  his  place  in  his  bed  for  the  ni^ht. 
Artabanes  hereupon  discoursed  very  sensibly  and  rationally  with  the  king  upon  the 
vanity  of  dreams;  and  then  coming  to  what  personally  regarded  him;^  "I  look  upon  it," 
said  he,  "almost  equally  commendable,  to  think  well  of  one's  self,  or  to  hearken  with 
docility  to  the  good  counsels  of  others.*  You  have  both  these  qualities,  great  prince; 
and  if  you  followed  the  natural  bent  of  your  own  temper,  it  would  lead  you  entirely 
to  sentiments  of  wisdom  and  moderation.  You  never  take  any  violent  measures  or 
resolutions,  but  when  the  arts  of  evil  counsellors  draw  you  into  them,  or  the  poison 
of  flattery  misleads  you;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ocean,  which  of  itself  is  calm 
and  serene,  nor  ever  disturbed  but  by  the  extraneous  impulse  of  other  bodies.  What 
afflicted  me  in  the  answer  you  made  me  the  other  day,  when  I  delivered  my  senti- 
ments freely  in  council,  was  not  the  personal  affront  to  me,  but  the  injury  you  did 
yourself,  by  making  so  wrong  a  choice  between  the  different  counsels  that  were  offered; 
rejecting  that  which  led  you  to  sentiments  of  moderation  and  equity,  and  embracing 
the  other^  which,  on  the  contrary,  tended  only  to  cherish  pride,  and  to  inflame  ambition. 

Artabanes,  through  complaisance,  passed  the  night  in  the  king's  bed,  and  had  a 
vision  similar  to  that  which  Xerxes  had  seen;  that  is,  in  his  sleep  he  saw  a  man,  who 
reproached  him  severely  and  threatened  him  with  the  greatest  misfortunes,  if  he  con- 
tinued to  oppose  the  king's  intentions.  This  so  much  affected  him,  that  he  yielded  to 
the  king's  opinion,  believing  that  there  was  something  divine  in  these  repeated  visions; 
and  the  war  against  the  Grecians  was  resolved  upon.  These  circumstances  I  relate 
as  I  find  them  in  Herodotus. 

Xerxes,  in  the  sequel,  did  but  ill  support  this  character  of  moderation.  We  shall 
find,  that  he  had  but  very  short  intervals  of  wisdom  and  reason,  which  shone  out 
only  for  a  moment,  and  then  gave  v/ay  to  the  most  culpable  and  extravagant  excesses. 
MVg  may  judge,  however,  even  from  thence,  that  he  had  very  good  natural  parts  and 
inclinations.  But  the  most  excellent  qualities  are  soon  spoiled  and  corrupted  by  the 
poison  of  flattery,  and  the  possession  of  absolute  and  unlimited  power.  Vi  domina- 
tionis  convulsus.i 

It  is  a  fine  sentiment  in  a  minister  of  state,  to  be  less  affected  with  an  affront  to 
himself,  than  with  the  wrong  done  his  master  by  giving  him  evil  and  pernicious 
counsel. 

The  counsel  of  Mardonius  was  pernicious,  because,  as  Artabanes  observes,  it  tended 
only  to  cherish  and  increase  that  spirit  of^  haughtiness  and  violence  in  the  prince, 
which  was  but  too  prevalent  in  him  already,  v's^m-  acg^o-n;;  and  to  dispose  and  accustom 
his  mind  still  to  carry  his  views  and  desires  beyond  his  present  fortune,  still  to  be  aim- 
ing at  something  farther,  and  to  set  no  bounds  to  his  ambition.ij:  This  is  the  predom- 
inant passion  of  those  men  whom  we  usually  call  conquerors,  and  whom,  according 
to  the  language  of  the  holy  Scripture,  we  might  call,  with  greater  propriety,  "robbers 
of  nations."§  "If  you  consider  and  examine  the  whole  succession  of  Persian  kings," 
says  Seneca,  "will  you  find  any  one  of  them  that  ever  stopped  his  career  of  his  own 
accord;  that  ever  was  satisfied  with  his  past  conquests;  or  that  was  not  forming  some 
new  project  or  enterprise,  when  death  surprised  him?  Nor  ought  we  to  be  astonished 
at  such  a  disposition,"  adds  the  same  ai-.thor:  "for  ambition  is  a  gulf  and  a  bottomless 
abyss,  wherein  every  thing  is  lost  that  is  thrown  in,  and  where,  though  you  were  to 
heap  province  upon  province,  and  kingdom  upon  kingdom,  you  would  never  be  able 
to  fill  up  the  mighty  voi(l."|| 

SECTION    II. XERXES    BEGINS    HIS    MARCH,    AND    PASSES    FROM    ASIA    INTO    EUROPE,    BY 

CROSSING  THE  STRAIT  OF  THE  HELLESPONT  UPON  A  BRIDGE  OF  BOATS. 

The  war  being  resolved  upon,  Xerxes,  that  he  might  omit  nothing  which  could 
contribute  to  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  entered  into  a  conf(?deracy  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  were  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  people  of  the  west,  and  made 
an  agreement  with  them,  that  while  the  Persian  forces  should  attack  Greece,  the  Car- 
thaginians should  fall  upon  t!ie  Grecian  colonies  that  were  settled  in  Sicily  and  Italy, 

*  This  thought  is  in  Htsiod.  Opera  et  Di(s,  V.  203.  Cic.pro  Olticnt.n.  84.  etTit.  Liv.  l.xxii.  n.  19.  Stepe  ego 
tiiidivi,  milites,  eum  |)riiiniiii  esse  vii-uin,  qui  ipse  consulat  quid  in  renisit;  SLCundum  eum,  qui  bene  raonenti 
osediai:  qui  nee  ipse  consul'.ie,  nee  altcii  parere  sciai,  eum  extienii  ingeriii  esse. 

■f  Tacitus.  X'Llg /.-j./.cv   EC/;    'J  i"  zT/..iv    i>;vvu>i/;r    >TKt'jVTi    n  iC=<^-'^'  '-^ii  i'/,iiv  rii  TrxgiovTOg,  §  Jer.  iv.  7. 


n  N'echoc  Alexandri  tantum  vitium  fuit.  quetn  per  Lilieri  Herculisqiie  vesti^jjiafelix  temeritasegit;  sed  omnium, 
»|iios  foriuna  irritavitimplendo.  Tntuin  rtj^iii  Pt-rsici  steiuiiia  percense,  quern  invenies,  cuiniodum imperii  stti- 
t'tasffctrit?  qui  non  vitini  in  aliqua  ulterius  proccdcndi  coji^itaiioue  linierit?  Nee  id  niirum  est.  Quicquid  cupi- 
ditati  conlifipt,  penitus  liaurituret  condilur:  nee  interest  quantum  eo,  quod  inexplebile  est  congeras.— Senec.  \. 

«!■_    fid   n^nA^    «i_   .? 
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m  order  to  hinder  them  from  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  other  Grecians.  The  Cartha- 
ginians made  Amilcar  their  general,  who  did  not  content  himself  with  raising  as  ma- 
ny troops  as  he  could  in  Africa,  but  with  the  money  that  Xerxes  had  sent  him,  en- 
gaged a  great  number  of  soldiers  out  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  in  his  service;  so  that 
he  collected  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
ships,  in  order  to  execute  the  projects  and  stipulations  of  the  league.* 

Thus  Xerxes,  agreeably  to  the  prophet  Daniel's  prediction,  "having,  through  his 
great  power  and  his  great  riches,  stirred  up  all  the  nations  of  the  then  known  world 
against  the  realm  of  Greece."!  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  west  under  the  command  of 
Amilcar,  and  of  all  the  east,  that  was  under  his  own  banner,  set  out  from  Susa,  in 
order  to  enter  upon  this  war,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  which  was  the  tenth  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  marched  towards  Sardis,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
whole  land  army,  while  the  fleet  advanced  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  towards 
the  Hellespont.^ 

Xerxes  had  given  orders  to  have  a  passao'e  cut  through  mount  Athos.  This  is  a 
mountain  in  Macedonia,  now  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  which  extends  a  great 
way  into  the  Archipelago,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula.  It  is  joined  to  the  land  by  an 
isthmus  only  of  about  half  a  league  over.  We  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the 
sea  in  this  place  was  very  tempestuous,  and  occasioned  frequent  shipwrecks.  Xerxes, 
made  this  pretext  for  the  orders  he  gave  for  cutting  through  the  mountain;  but  the  true 
reason  was,  the  vanity  of  signalizing  himself  by  an  extraordinary  enterprise,  and  by  do- 
ing a  thing  that  was  extremely  difficult;  as  Tacitus  says  of  Nero:  Erat  incredihilium 
cupitor.  Accordingly,  Herodotus  observes,  that  this  undertaking  was  more  vain  glo- 
rious than  useful,  since  he  might  with  less  trouble  and  expense  have  had  his  vessels 
carried  over  the  isthmus,  as  was  the  practice  in  those  days.  The  passage  he  caused 
to  be  cut  through  the  mountain  was  broad  enough  to  let  two  gallies,  with  three 
benches  of  oars  each,  pass  through  it  abreast.§  This  prince,  who  was  extravagant 
enough  to  believe  that  all  nature  and  the  very  elements  were  under  his  command,  in 
consequence  of  that  opinion,  wrote  a  letter  to  mount  Athos  in  the  following  terms: 
"Athos,  thou  proud  and  aspiring  mountain,  thatliftest  up  thy  head  into  the  heavens, 
I  advise  thee  not  to  be  so  audacious,  as  to  put  rocks  and  stones,  which  cannot  be  cut, 
in  the  way  of  my  workmen.  If  thou  givest  them  that  opposition,  I  shall  cut  thee  en- 
tirely down,  and  throw  thee  headlong  into  the  sea."j|  At  the  same  time  he  ordered 
his  labourers  to  be  whipt,  in  order  to  make  them  carry  on  the  work  the  faster.1T 

A  traveller^  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Francis  the  first,  and  who  wrote  a  book  in 
Latin  concerning  the  singular  and  remarkable  things  he  had  seen  in  his  travels,  doubts 
the  truth  of  this  fact;  and  remarks,  that  as  he  passed  near  mount  Athos,  he  could 
perceive  no  traces  or  footsteps  of  the  work  we  have  been  speaking  of.** 

Xerxes,  as  we  have  already  related,  advanced  towards  Sardis.  Having  left  Cap- 
padocia,  and  passed  the  river  Halys,  he  came  to  Cylene,  a  city  in  Phrygia,  near  which 
is  the  source  of  the  Mseander.  Pythius,  a  Lydian,  had  his  residence  in  this  city,  and, 
next  to  Xerxes,  was  the  most  oi^ulent  prince  of  those  times.  He  entertained  Xerxes 
and  his  whole  army  with  incredible  magnificence,  and  made  him  an  offer  of  all  his 
wealth  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  expedition.  Xerxes,  surprised  and 
charmed  at  so  generous  an  offer,  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  to  what  sum  his  riches 
amounted.  Pythius  answered,  that  liaving  designed  to  offer  them  to  his  service,  he 
had  taken  an  exact  accoiuit  of  them,  and  that  the  silver  he  had  by  him  amounted  to 
two  thousand  talents,  or  six  millions  French  money,tt  and  the  gold  to  three  millions, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  darics,  or  thirty-nine  millions,  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  livres.^  All  this  money  he  offered  him,  telling  him,  that  his 
revenues  were  sufficient  for  the  support  of  his  household.  Xerxes  made  him  very 
hearty  acknowledgments,  entered  into  a  particular  friendship  with  him;  and,  that  he 
might  not  be  outdone  in  generosity,  instead  of  accepting  his  ofl^eM's,  obhged  him  to 
accept  of  a  present  of  the  seven  thousand  darics  which  v.-ere  wanting  to  make  up  liis 
gold  to  a  round  sum  of  four  millions.§§ 

After  such  conduct  as  this,  who  would  not  think  that  Pythius's  peculiar  character 
and  particular  virtue  had  been  generosity,  and  a  noble  contempt  of  riches?  And  j'^et 
he  was  one  of  the  most  penurious  princes  in  the  world;  and  who,  besides  his  sordid 

*A.  M.3523.    Ant.J.  C.  481. 

tDan.xi.  2-  J  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  26.    A.  M. 3 524.    Ant.J.  C.4S0.  $  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  21,  24. 

U  Pint,  de  Ira  Cohib.  p.  455.  \  Plut.  de  Anim.  Tranq.  p.  470.  **  Bellon.  singul.  rer  Observ.  p.  78. 

tt  About  21,133,333.  tt  About  ;g7,555,555.  §f  Her.  1.  vii.  c.26,27. 
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avarice  witli  regard  to  himself,  was  extremely  cruel  and  inhuman  to  his  suhjects, 
whom  he  kept  continually  employed  in  hard  and  fruitless  labour,  always  digging  in 
the  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  he  had  in  his  territories.  When  he  was  absent  from 
home,  all  his  subjects  went  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to  the  princess  his  wife,  laid  their 
complaints  before  her,  and  implored  her  assistance.  Commiserating  their  condition, 
she  made  use  of  a  very  extraordinary  method  to  work  upon  her  husband,  and  to  give 
him  a  clear  sense  and  a  kind  of  palpable  demonstration  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of 
his  conduct.  On  his  return  home,  she  ordered  an  entertainment  to  be  prepared  for 
him,  very  magnificent  in  appearance,  but  which  in  reality  was  no  entertainment.  All 
the  courses  and  services  were  of  gold  and  silver;  and  the  prince,  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  rich  dishes  and  splendid  rarities,  could  not  satisfy  his  hunger.  He  conjectured 
the  meaning  of  this  enigma,  and  began  to  consider,  that  the  end  of  gold  and  silver 
was  not  merely  to  be  looked  upon,  but  to  be  employed  and  made  use  of;  and  that  to 
neglect,  as  he  had  done,  the  business  of  husbandry  and  the  tillage  of  lands,  by  em- 
ploying all  his  people  in  the  digging  and  working  of  mines,  was  the  direct  way  to 
bring  a  famine  botJi  upon  himself  and  his  country.  For  the  future,  therefore,  he  only 
reserved  a  fifth  part  of  his  people  for  the  business  of  mining.  Plutarch  has  preserv- 
ed this  fact  in  a  treatise,  wherein  he  has  collected  a  great  many  others  to  prove  the 
ability  and  industry  of  women.*  We  have  the  same  disposition  of  mind  detailed  in 
fabulous  story,  in  the  example  of  a  prince,  who  reigned  in  that  very  country,  for  whom 
every  thing  that  he  touched  was  immediately  turned  into  gold,  according  to  the  re- 
quest that  he  himself  had  made  to  the  gods,  and  who  by  that  means  was  in  danger  of 
perishing  with  hunger.f 

The  same  prince,  who  had  made  such  obliging  offers  to  Xerxes,  having  desired  as 
a  favour  of  him  some  time  afterwards,  that  out  of  his  five  sons  who  served  in  his 
army,  he  would  be  pleased  to  leave  him  the  eldest,  in  order  to  be  a  support  and  com- 
fort to  him  in  his  old  age;  the  king  was  so  enraged  at  the  proposal,  though  so  rea- 
sonable in  itself,  ihat  he  caused  the  eldest  son  to  be  killed  before  the  eyes  of  his  father, 
giving  the  latter  to  understand,  it  was  a  favour  that  he  spared  him  and  the  rest  of 
his  children;  and  then  causing  the  dead  body  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  one  part  to  be 
placed  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  he  made  the  whole  army  pass  between 
them,  as  if  he  meant  to  purge  and  purify  it  by  such  a  sacrifice.^  What  a  monster 
in  nature  is  a  prince  of  this  kind?  How  is  it  possible  to  have  any  dependence  upon 
the  friendship  of  the  great,  or  to  rely  upon  their  warmest  professions  and  protestations 
of  gratitude  and  service? 

From  Phrygia,  Xerxes  marched  and  arrived  at  Sardis,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 
From  hence  he  sent  heralds  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  except  Athens  and  Lacedse- 
mon,  to  require  them  to  give  him  earth  and  water,  which,  as  we  have  remarked  be- 
fore, was  the  way  of  exacting  and  acknowledging  submission.§ 

As  soon  as  the  spring  of  the  year  came  on,  he  left  Sardis,  and  directed  his  march 
towards  the  Hellespont.  Being  arrived  there,  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  a  naval  en- 
gagement for  his  curiosity  and  diversion.  A  throne  was  therefore  erected  for  him 
upon  an  eminence;  and  in  that  situation,  seeing  all  the  sea  crowded  with  his  v^essels, 
and  the  land  covered  with  his  troops,  he  at  first  felt  a  secret  joy  diffuse  itself  through 
his  soul,  in  surveying  with  his  own  eyes  the  vast  extent  of  liis  power,  and  consider- 
ing himself  as  the  most  happy  of  mortals:  but  reflecting  soon  afterwards,  that  of  so 
many  thousands,  in  a  hundred  years'  time  there  would  not  be  one  living  soul  remain- 
ing, his  joy  was  turned  into  grief,  and  he  could  not  forbear  weeping  at  the  uncer- 
tainty and  instability  of  human  affairs.||  He  might  have  found  another  subject  of 
reflection,  which  would  have. more  justly  merited  his  tears  and  affliction,  had  he  turn- 
ed his  thoughts  upon  himself,  and  considered  the  reproaches  he  deserved  for  being 
the  instrument  of  shortening  that  fatal  term  to  millions  of  people,  whom  his  cruel 
ambition  was  about  to  sacrifice  in  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  war. 

Artahane.s,  who  neglected  no  opportunity  of  making  himself  useful  to  the  young 
prince,  and  of  instilling  into  him  sentiments  of  goodness  to  his  people,  laid  hold  of 
ihis  moment,  in  which  he  found  him  touched  with  a  sense  of  tenderness  and  human- 
ity, and  led  him  into  farther  reflections  upon  the  miseries  with  which  the  lives  of  most 
men  are  attended,  and  which  render  them  so  painful  and  unhappy;  endeavouring  at 
the  same  time  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  duty  and  obligation  of  princes,  who,  not 

*  Plutarch  calls  him  Pythia.— Pint  de  Viit.  Mulier.  252.  t  Midas,  kinp  of  Phrygia. 

t  Herod.  I.  viii.  c.  .38,  39.     Seji  dc  Im,  I.  iii.  c.  17.  ^  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  30 — 32. 

IJ  Herod.  1.  vii.  i%  44,  and  46. 
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bein^  able  to  prolong  the  natural  life  of  their  subjects,  ought  at  least  to  do  all  that  lies 
in  their  power  to  alleviate  the  pains  and  allay  the  bitterness  of  it. 

In  the  same  conversation  Xerxes  asked  his  uncle,  if  he  still  persisted  in  his  first 
opinion,  that  if  he  would  still  advise  him  not  to  make  war  against  Greece,  supposing 
he  had  not  seen  the  vision,  which  occasioned  him  to  change  his  sentiments.  Arta- 
banes  owned,  he  still  had  his  fears;  and  that  he  was  very  uneasy  concerning  two 
things.  "  What  are  those  two  things?"  demanded  Xerxes.  "  The  land  and  the  sea,'* 
replied  Artabanes:  "  the  land,  because  there  is  no  country  that  can  feed  and  main- 
tain so  numerous  an  army;  the  sea,  because  there  are  no  ports  capable  of  receiving 
such  a  multitude  of  vessels."  The  king  was  very  sensible  of  the  strength  of  this 
reasoning;  but,  as  it  was  now  too  late  to  go  back,  he  made  answer,  that  in  great 
undertakings,  men  ought  not  so  narrowly  to  examine  all  the  inconveniences  that 
may  attend  them;  that  if  they  did,  no  signal  enterprises  would  ever  be  attempted; 
and  that,  if  his  predecessors  had  observed  so  scrupulous  and  timorous  a  rule  of  po- 
licy, the  Persian  empire  w^ould  never  have  attained  its  present  height  of  greatness 
and  glory. 

Artabanes  gave  the  king  another  piece  of  very  prudent  advice,  which  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  follow  any  more  than  he  had  done  the  former.  This  advice  was,  not  to 
employ  the  lonians  in  his  service  against  the  Grecians,-  from  whom  they  were  origin- 
ally descended,  and  on  which  account  he  ought  to  suspect  their  fidelity.  Xerxes, 
however,  after  these  conversations  with  his  uncle,  treated  him  with  great  friendship, 
paid  him  the  highest  marks  of  honour  and  respect,  sent  him  back  to  Susa  to  take  the 
care  and  administration  of  the  empire  upon  him  during  his  own  absence,  and  to  that 
end,  invested  him  with  his  whole  authority. 

Xerxes,  at  a  vast  expense,  had  caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  built  across  the  sea, 
for  the  passage  of  his  forces  from  Asia  into  Europe.  The  space  that  separates  the 
two  continents,  formerly  called  the  Hellespont  and  now  called  the  Strait  of  the  Dar- 
dannelless,  or  Gallipoli,'is  seven  stadia  or  nearly  an  English  mile  in  breadth.  A  vio- 
lent storm  rising  on  a  sudden,  soon  after,  broke  down  the  bridge.  Xerxes  hearing 
this  news  on  his  arrival,  fell  into  a  transport  of  anger;  and,  in  order  to  avenge  him- 
self of  so  cruel  an  affront,  commanded  two  pair  of  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  as 
if  he  meant  to  shackle  and  confine  it,  and  that  his  men  should  give  it  three  hundred 
strokes  of  a  whip  and  speak  to  it  in  this  manner:  "thou  troublesome  and  unhappy 
element,  thus  does  thy  master  chastise  thee  for  having  affronted  him  without  reason. 
Know,  that  Xerxes  will  easily  find  means  to  pass  over  thy  w^aters  in  spite  of  all  thy 
billows  and  resistance."  The  extravagance  of  this  prince  did  not  stop  here;  but 
making  the  undertakers  of  the  work  answerable  for  events,  which  do  not  in  the  least 
depend  upon  the  power  of  man,  he  ordered  all  the  persons  to  have  their  heads  struck 
off,  that  had  been  charged  with  the  direction  and  management  of  that  undertaking.* 

Xerxes  commanded  two  other  bridges  to  be  built,  one  for  the  army  to  pass  over-, 
and  the  other  for  the  baggage  and  beasts  of  burden.  He  appointed  workmen  more 
able  and  expert  than  the  former,  who  constructed  it  in  the  following  manner:  they 
placed  three  Inmdred  and  sixty  vessels  across  the  strait,  some  of  them  having  three 
benches  of  oars,  and  others  fifty  oars  a  piece,  with  their  sides  turned  towards  the 
Euxine  sea;  and  on  the  side  that  faced  the  jEgean  sea  they  put  three  hundred  and 
fourteen.  They  then  cast  large  anchors  into  the  water  r^n  both  sides,  in  order  to  fix 
and  secure  all  these  vessels  against  the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  against  the  current 
of  the  water.f  On  the  east  side  they  left  three  passages  or  vacant  spaces  between 
the  vessels,  that  there  might  be  room  for  small  boats  to  pass  easily,  as  there  was  oc- 
casion, to  and  from  the  Euxine  sea.  After  this,  upon  the  land  on  both  sides  they 
drove  large  piles  into  the  earth,  with  huije  rings  fastened  to  them,  to  which  were  tied 
six  vast  cables,  which  went  over  each  of^  the  two  bridges;  two  of  which  cables  were 
made  of  hemp,  and  four  of  a  sort  of  reeds,  called  ^,s\ee,  which  were  used  in  those 
times  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  Those  that  were  made  of  hemp  must  have 
been  of  an  extraordinary  strength  and  thickness,  since  every  cubit  of  those  cables 
weighed  a  talent.':  The  cables,  laid  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  vessels  lengthwise, 
reached  from  one  side  of  the  sea  to  the  other.  When  this  part  of  the  work  was  finish- 
ed, quite  over  the  vessels  lengthvirise,  and  over  the  cables  we  have  been  speaking  of, 

*  FTerod.  l.vii.  c.  33.  . 

T  Polybius  remarks,  that  there  is  a  current  of  water  from  tlie  lake  Mjeotisand  the  Euxine  Sea,  into  the  Agean 
Sea,  occasioned  by  therivers  which  empty  themselves  into  those  two  seas.— Polyb.  I.  iv.  p. 307,  308. 
tA  talent  in  wtight  consisted  of  80  mins,  ov42  pounds  of  our  weight;  and  the  minae  consisted  of  100  drachmas. 
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they  laid  the  trunks  of  trees,  cut  purposely  for  that  use,  and  flat  boats  again  over  them, 
fastened  and  joined  together,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  floor  or  solid  bottom:  all  which 
they  covered  over  Avith  earth,  and  added  rails  or  battlements  on  each  side,  that  the 
horses  and  cattle  might  not  be  frightened  widi  seeing  the  sea  in  their  passage.  Such 
was  the  construction  of  those  famous  bridges  built  by  Xerxes.* 

When  the  whole  work  was  completed,  a  day  was  appointed  for  their  passing  over: 
and  as  soon  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  began  to  appear,  sweet  odours  of  all  kinds 
were  abundantly  spread  over  both  the  bridges,  and  the  way  was  strewed  with  myr- 
tle. At  the  same  time  Xerxes  poured  out  libations  into  the  sea,  and  turning  his  face 
towards  the  sun,  the  principal  object  of  the  Persian  worship,  he  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  that  god  in  the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken,  and  desired  the  continuance  of 
his  protection  till  he  had  made  the  entire  conquest  of  Europe,  and  had  brought  it 
into  subjection  to  his  power.  This  done,  he  thrcAv  the  vessel  which  he  used  in  mak- 
ing his  libations,  together  with  a  golden  cup.  and  a  Persian  scimitar,  into  the  sea. 
The  army  was  seven  days  and  seven  nights  in  passing  over  the  strait;  those  who 
were  appointed  to  conduct  the  march,  lashing  the  poor  soldiers  all  the  while  with 
whips,  in  order  to  quicken  their  speed,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  nation,  which 
properly  speaking  was  only  a  vast  assemblage  of  slaves. 

SECTIOJN'  III. THE  NUMBER  OF  XERXES's  FORCES,  &C.  &C. 

Xerxes  directed  his  march  across  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  arrived  at  Dor,  a 
city  standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace;  where,  having  encamped  his 
army,  and  given  orders  to  his  tieet  to  follow  him  along  the  shore,  he  reviewed  them 
both. 

He  found  that  the  land  army,  which  he  had  brought  out  of  Asia,  consisted  of  seven- 
teen hundred  thousand  foot,  and  of  eighty  thousand  horse,  which,  with  at  least  twenty 
thousand  men  that  were  absolutely  necessary  for  conducting  and  taking  care  of  the 
carriages  and  the  camels,  amounted  in  all  to  eighteen  hundred  thousand  men.  When 
he  had  passed  the  Hellespont,  the  other  nations  that  submitted  to  him  made  an  addi- 
tion to  his  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  which  made  all  his  land  forces  to- 
gether amount  to  two  millions  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

His  fleet,  when  it  set  out  from  Asia,  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  and  seven  ves- 
sels, or  gallies,  all  of  three  benches  of  oars,  and  intended  for  fighting.  Each  vessel 
carried  two  hundred  men,  natives  of  the  country  that  fitted  them  out,  besides  thirty 
more,  that  were  either  Persians  or  Medes,  or  of  the  Sacae;  which  formed  a  total  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men.  The  European 
nations  augmented  his  fleet  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  vessels,  each  of  which  carried 
two  hundred  men,  in  all  four  and  twenty  thousand:  these,  added  to  the  other,  amount- 
ed together  to  three  hundred  and  one  tliousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men. 

Besides  this  fleet,  which  consisted  all  of  large  vessels,  the  small  galleys  of  thirty  and 
fifty  oars,  the  transport-ships,  the  vessels  that  carried  the  provisions,  and  that  were 
employed  in  other  uses,  amounted  to  three  thousand.  If  we  reckon  but  eighty  men 
in  each  of  these  vessels,  one  with  another,  the  whole  number  would  be  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  men. 

Thus,  when  Xerxes  arrived  at  Thermopylae,  his  land  and  sea  forces  together, 
made  up  the  number  of  two  millions  six  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  ten  men,  exclusive  of  servants,  eunuchs,  Avomen,  sutlers  and  other  people  of  that 
sort,  who  usually  follow  an  army,  andAvhose  number  at  this  time  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  forces:  so  that  the  whole  number  of  souls  that  followed  Xerxes  in  this  expedition 
amounted  to  five  millions,  two  hiwidred  and  eighty-three  thousand,  two  liundred  and 
twenty.t  This  is  the  computation  made  of  them  by  Herodotus,  and  in  which  Plutarch 
and  Isocratcs  agree  with  him.  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  ^E,lian,  and  others,  fall  very 
short  of  this  number  in  their  calculation:  but  their  accounts  of  the  matter  appear  to 
be  less  authentic  than  that  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  in  which  this 
expedition  was  undertaken,  and  who  repeats  the  inscription  engraved,  by  order  of 
the  Amphictyons,  upon  the  monument  of  those  Grecians  who  were  killed  at  Ther- 
mopyl^,  which  expressed  that  they  fought  against  three  millions  of  men.| 

For  the  sustenance  of  all  these  persons,  there  must  have  been  daily  consumed,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus's  computation,  above  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  medimni  of  flour,  (the  medimnuswasa  measure,  which,  according  to 

•  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  3r). 
t  Herod.  I.  vii.  c.  56—99,  and  131— 187. 
}  Diod.  I.  xi.  p.  3.    Din.  I.  xxxiii,  c.  10.    /Elian,  xiii.  c  3. 
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Budaeus,  was  equivalent  to  six  of  our  bushels)  allowing  for  every  head  the  quantity 
of  a  ch(Pnix,  which  wys  the  daily  portion  or  allowance  that  masters  gave  their  slaves 
amono;  the  Grecians.  We  have  no  account  in  history  of  any  other  army  so  numer- 
ous aiTthis.  And  among  these  millions  of  men,  there  was  not  one  that  could  vie  with 
Xerxes  in  point  of  beauty,  either  for  the  comeliness  of  liis  face,  or  the  tallness  of  his 
person.*  But  this  is  a  poor  merit  or  pre-eminence  for  a  prince,  when  attended  with 
no  other.  Accordingly,  Justin,  after  he  has  mentioned  the  number  of  these  troops 
adds  that  this  vast  body  of  forces  wanted  a  chief:  Huic  tanto  agmini  duxdefuit. 

We  should  hardly  be  able  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible  to  find  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  provisions  for  such  an  immense  number  of  persons,  if  the  historian  had  not  in- 
formed us  that  Xerxes  had  employed  four  whole  years  in  making  preparations  for 
this  expedition.!  We  have  already  seen  how  many  vessels  of  burden  there  were  that 
coasted  along  continually  to  attend  upon  and  supply  the  land  army;  and  doubtless 
there  were  fresh  ones  arriving  every  day,  that  furnished  the  camp  A\Tth  a  sufficiency 
of  all  things  necessary. 

Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the  method  they  made  use  of  to  calculate  their  forces, 
which  were  almost  innumerable.  They  assembled  ten  thousand  men  in  a  particular 
place,  and  ranked  them  as  close  together  as  was  possible;  after  which  they  described 
a  circle  quite  round  them,  and  erected  a  little  wall  upon  that  circle  about  half  the 
height  of  a  man's  body;  when  this  was  done,  they  made  the  whole  army  successively 
pass  through  this  space,  and  thereby  knew  to  what  number  it  amounted.]: 

Herodotus  gives  us,  also,  a  particular  account  of  the  different  armour  of  all  the  na- 
tions which  composed  this  army.  Besides  the  generals  of  every  nation,  who  each  of 
them  commanded  the  troops  of  their  respective  country,  the  land  army  was  under 
the  command  of  six  Persian  generals;  viz.  Mardonius,  the  son  of  Gobryas;  Tirinta- 
thecmus,  the  son  of  Artabanes,  and  Smerdonus,  son  of  Otanes,  both  near  relations  to 
the  king;  Masistus,  son  of  Darius  and  Atossa;  Gergis,  son  of  Ariazes;  and  Mega by- 
zus,  son  of  Sopyrus.  Tiie  ten  thousand  Persians,  who  were  called  the  Immortal 
Band,  were  commanded  by  Hydardes.     The  cavalry  had  its  particular  commanders. 

There  were  likewise  four  Persian  generals  who  commanded  the  fleet.  In  Her- 
odotus we  have  a  particular  account  of  all  the  nations  by  which  it  was  fitted  out. 
Artemisa,  queen  of  Halicarnassus,  who  from  the  death  of  her  husband  governed  the 
kingdom  for  her  son,  who  was  still  a  minor  brought  but  five  vessels  along  with  her; 
but  they  were  the  best  equipped,  and  tiie  lightest  ships  in  the  wdiole  fleet,  next  to  those 
of  the  Sidonians.  The  princess  distinguished  herself  in  this  war  by  her  singular  cour- 
age,  and  still  more  by  her  prudence  and  conduct.  Herodotus  observes,  that  among 
all  the  commanders  in  the  army,  there  was  not  one  who  gave  Xerxes  so  good  advice 
and  such  wise  counsel  as  this  queen;  but  he  was  not  prudent  enough  to  apply  it  to 
his  advantage.§ 

When  Xerxes  had  numbered  his  whole  forces  by  land  and  sea,  he  asked  Demara- 
tus,  if  he  thought  the  Grecians  w^ould  dare  to  withstand  him.  I  have  already  taken 
notice,  that  this  Daniaratus  was  one  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  who,  being  exiled 
by  the  faction  of  his  enemies,  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Persian  court,  whcre'he  was 
entertained  with  the  greatest  marks  of  honour  and  beneficence.  As  the  courtiers 
were  one  day  expressing  their  surprise  that  a  king  should  sutler  himself  to  be  banish- 
ed, and  desired  him  to  acquaint  them  w^ith  the  reason  of  it:  "it  is,"  said  he,  "because 
the  law  is  more  powerful  than  the  kings  at  Sparta."||  This  prince  was  very  highly 
esteemed  in  Persia:  but  neither  the  injustice  of  the  vSpartan  citizens,  nor  the  kind 
treatment  of  the  Persian  king,  could  make  him  forget  his  country.ll  As  soon  as  he 
knew  that  Xerxes  was  making  preparations  for  the  war,  he  found  means  to  give  the 
G-recians  secret  intelligence  of  it.  And  now^  being  obliged,  on  this  occasion,  to  speak 
his  sentiments  to  the  king,  he  did  it  with  such  a  noble  freedom  and  dignity,  as  became 
a  Spartan  and  a  king  of  Sparta. 

Demaratus,  before  he  answered  the  king's  question,  desired  to  know  whether  it 
was  his  pleasure  that  he  should  flatter  him,  or  that  he  should  speak  his  thoughts  to 
him  freely  and  truly.  Xerxes  having  declared  that  he  desired  him  to  act  with  entire 
sincerity,  he  spoke  in  the  following  terms:  "Great  prince,"  said  Demaratus,  "since  it 
is  agreeable  to  your  pleasure  and  commands,  I  shall  deliver  my  sentiments  to  you 

*  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  187.  f  Herod.  1.  vlii.  c.  20.  i  Idem.  c.  60. 

§  Heroa.l.yii.  89,  90.  i;  pi„t.  in  Apoph.  Laeoii.  p,  220. 

U  Araicior  patriae  post  fugaiii,  quam  rcgi  post  beneficia.— Justin. 

Vol.  I.— 57 
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with  the  utmost  truth  and  sincerity.  It  must  be  confessed,  that,  fiom  the  beginning 
of  time,  Greece  has  been  trained  up,  and  accustomed  to  poverty:  but  then  she  has 
introduced  and  established  virtue  within  her  territories,  which  wisdom  cuhivates  and 
the  vigour  of  lier  laws  maintains.  And  it  is  by  the  use  wliich  Greece  knows  how  to 
make  of  tiiis  virtue,  tliat  she  equally  defends  herself  against  the  inconveniences  of  po- 
verty, and  the  yoke  of  servitude.  But,  to  speak  only  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  my  par- 
ticular conntrymen,  you  may  assure  yourself,  that  as  they  are  born  and  bred  up  in 
liberty,  they  will  never  hearken  to  any  proposals  that  tend  to  slavery.  Though  they 
were  deserted  and  abandoned  by  all  the  other  Grecians,  and  reduced  to  a  band  of  a 
tliousand  men,  or  even  to  a  more  inconsiderable  number,  they  will  still  come  out  to 
meet  you,  and  not  refuse  to  give  you  battle."*  Xerxes,  upon  hearing  this  discourse, 
laughed,  and  said  he  could  not  comprehend  how  men,  in  such  a  state  of  liberty  and 
independence  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  described  to  enjoy,  who  had  no  master  to 
force  and  compel  them  to  it,  could  be  capable  of  exposing  themselves  in  such  a  man- 
ner to  danger  and  death:  Demaratus  replied:  "The  Spartans  indeed  are  free,  and 
\mder  no  subjection  to  the  will  of  any  man;  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  laws,  to 
wliich  they  are  subject,  and  of  which  they  stand  in  greater  awe  than  your  subjects 
do  of  your  majesty.  Now,  by  these  laws  they  are  forbid  ever  to  fly  in  battle,  let  the 
number  of  their  enemies  be  ever  so  superior;  and  are  commanded,  by  abiding  firm  in 
their  post,  either  to  conquer  or  to  die."t 

Xerxes  was  not  offended  at  the  liberty  wherewith  Demaratus  spoke  to  him,  and 
continued  his  march. 

SECTION    IV, THE    LACEDAEMONIANS  AND    ATHENIANS    SENT  TO    THEIR    ALLIES    IN    VAIN 

TO    REQ,UIRE    SUCCOURS    FROM    THEM.       THE    COMMAND    OF  THE    FLEET  GIVEN  TO  THE 
'.ACED^MONIANS. 

Laced^mon  and  Athens,  which  were  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  Greece,  and 
the  cities  against  which  Xerxes  was  most  exasperated,  were  not  indolent  or  negligent 
while  so  formidable  an  enemy  was  approaching.  Having  received  intelligence  long 
before  of  the  designs  of  that  prince,  they  had  sent  spies  to  Sardis,  in  order  to  have  a 
more  exact  information  of  the  number  and  quality  of  his  forces.  These  spies  were 
seized  and  as  they  were  just  on  the  point  of  being  put  to  death,  Xerxes  counter- 
manded it,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  conducted  through  his  army  and  then 
sent  back  without  any  harm  being  done  to  them.  At  their  return,  the  Grecians 
understood  what  they  had  to  apprehend  for  so  potent  an  enemy .| 

They  sent  deputies  at  the  same  time  to  Argos,  into  Sicily,  to  Gelon  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  to  the  isles  of  Corcyra  and  Crete,  to  desire  succours  from  them,  and  to  form 
a  league  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  people  of  Argos  offered  a  considerable  succour,  on  condition  they  should  have 
an  equal  share  of  the  authority  as  eitlier  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta.  This  was 
granting  them  a  great  deal:  but  into  what  errors  and  mischiefs  are  not  men  led  by  a 
mistaken  point  of  honour,  and  a  fbolisfi  jealousy  of  command!  The  Argives  were 
not  contented  with  this  offer,  and  refused  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  Grecians, 
without  considering,  that  if  they  suffered  them  to  be  destroyed,  their  own  ruin  must 
inevitably  f()ll()w.§ 

The  deputies  proceeded  from  Argos  to  Sicily,  and^'addressed  themselves  to  Gelon, 
who  was  the  most  potent  prince  of  the  Greeks  at  that  time.  He  promised  to  assist 
them  with  two  hundred  vessels  of  three  benches  of  oars,  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  liorse,  two  thousand  light-armed  soldiers,  and  the 
.same  number  of  bow-men  and  slingers,  and  to  supply  the  Grecian  army  witfi  pro- 
visions during  the  whole  war,  on  condition  they  would  make  him  generalissimo  of  all 
the  fijrces  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Laceda3monians  were  highly  offended  at  such 
a  proposal.  Gelon  then  abated  somewhat  in  his  demands,  and  promised  the  same, 
provided  he  had  at  least  the  command  either  of  the  fleets  or  of  the  army.  This  pro- 
posal was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Athenians,  who  made  answer,  that  they  alone 
had  a  right  to  command  the  fleet,  in  case  the  Laceda^.monians  were  willing  to  give  it 
up.  Gelon  had  a  more  substantial  reason  for  not  leaving  Sicily  unprovided  with 
troops,  which  was  the  ap[)ronch  of  the  f()nnidat)le  army  of  the  Carthaginians,  com- 
manded by  Amilcar,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand  men.|| 

The  inhabitants  of  Coreyra,  now  called  Corfu,  gave  the  envoys  a  more  favourable 
answer,  and  immediately  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels.     But  they  advanced 

*  Herod,  l.vii.  c.  101-  05.     tHcrod.l.  vii,  c.  145, 14<5.      t  Uctu.    §  Idtm,c.  148-152.    ||  Idem,  c.  153-161. 
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no  farther  than  to  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  pretending  they  Avere  hindred  by  contrary 
winds,  but  in  reality  Avaitiiig  to  sec  the  success  of  an  enc^agement,  that  they  might 
afterwards   range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  conqueror.* 

The  people  of  Crete,  having  consulted  tlie  Delphic  oracle,  to  knoAv  what  resolution 
they  were  to  take  on  this  occasion,  refused  to  enter  into  the  league.f 

Thus  were  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  left  almost  to  themselves,  all  the  rest 
of  the  cities  and  nations  having  submitted  to  the  heralds  that  Xerxes  had  sent  to 
require  earth  and  water  of  ihem,  excepting  the  people  of  Thespia  and  of  Platseae.f 
In  so  pressing  a  danwr,  their  first  care  was  to  put  an  end  to  all  discord  and  division 
among  themselves;  lor  which  reason  the  Athenians  made  peace  with  the  people  of 
^fjiiia,  with  whom  they  were  actually  at  war.§ 

'Their  next  care  was  to  appoint  a  general:  for  there  never  was  any  occasion  wherein 
it  was  more  necessary  to  choose  one  capable  of  so  important  a  trust,  than  in  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture,  when  Greece  was  upon  the  point  of  being  attacked  by  the  whole 
Ibrce  of  Asia.      The  most  able  and  experienced  captains,  terrified  at  the  greatness 
of  the  danger,  had  taken  the  resolution  of  not  presenting  themselves  as  candidates. 
There  was  a  centain  citizen  at  Athens,  whose  name  was  Epicydes,  who  had  some 
eloquence,  but  in  other  respects  was  a  person  of  no  merit,  was  in  disrepute  for  liis 
want  of  courage,  and  notorious  for  his  avarice.      Notwithstanding  all  which,  it  was 
apprehended,  that,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  the  votes  would  run  in  his  favour.|| 
Themistocles,  who  was  sensible  that  in  calm  weather  almost  any  mariner  may  be 
capable  of  conducting  a  vessel,  but  that  in  storms  and  tempests,  the  most  able  pilots 
are  at  a  loss,  was  convinced,  that  the  commonwealth  Avas  ruined,  if  Epicydes  was 
chosen  general,  whose  venal  and  mercenary  soul  gave  them  the  justest  reason  to 
fear  that  he  was  not  proof  against  the  Persian  gold.lT    There  are  occasions,  when,  in 
order  to  act  wisely,  I  had  almost  said  regularly,  it  is  necessary  to  dispense  with  and 
rise  above  all  rule.      Themistocles,  who  knew  very  well  that  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  he  was  the  only  person  capable  of  commanding,  did  for  that  reason  make  no 
scruple  of  employing  bribes  and  presents  to  remove  his  competitor:  and  having  found 
means  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Epicydes  by  gratifying  his  avarice,  he  got  himself 
elected  general  in  his  stead.**  We  may  here,  I  think,  very  justly  apply  to  Themisto- 
cles what  Titus  Livius  says  of  Fabius  on  a  like  occasion.      This  great  commander 
finding,  when  Hannibal  was  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  that  the  people  were  inclined  to 
make  a  man  of  no  merit,  consul,  employed  all  his  own  influence,  as  weli  as  that  of 
his  friends,  to  be  continued  in  the  consulship,  without  being  concerned  at  the  clamour 
that  might  be  raised  against  him,  and  succeeded  in  the  attempt.    The  historian  adds, 
"the  conjucture  of  affairs,  and  the  extreme  danger  the  commonwealth  was  exposed 
to,  were  arguments  of  such  weight,  that  they  prevented  any  one  from  being  offended, 
at  a  conduct  which  might  appear  to  be  contrary  to  rules,  and  removed  ail  suspicion 
of  Fabius's  having  acted  upon  any  motive  of  interest  or  ambition.     On  the  contrary, 
the  public  admired  his  generosity  and  greatness  of  soul,  in  that,  as  he  knew  the  com- 
monwealth had  occasion  for  an  accomplished  general,  and  could  not  be  ignorant  or 
doubtful  of  his  own  singular  merit  in  that  respect,  he  had  chosen  rallier  in  some  sort 
to  hazard  his  own  reputation,  and  perhaps  expose  his  character  to  the  reproaches  of 
envious  tongues,  than  to  be  wanting  in  any  service  he  could  render  his  country."tt 

The  Athenians  also  passed  a  decree  to  recall  all  their  citizens  who  were  in  banish- 
ment. They  feared  that  Aristides  would  join  their  enemies,  and  influence  a  great 
many  others  to  side  with  the  barbarians.  But  they  had  a  very  false  opinion  of  their 
citizen,  who  was  infinitely  remote  from  such  sentiments.  Be  that  as  it  might,  at  this 
extraordinary  juncture  they  thought  fit  to  recall  him,  and  Themistocles  Avas  so  far 
from  opposing  the  decree  for  that  purpose,  that  he  promoted  it  Avith  all  his  credit  and 
authority.  The  hatred  and  division  of  these  great  men  had  nothing  of  that  implaca- 
ble, bitter,  and  outrageous  spirit,  AA'hich  prevailed  among  the  Romans  in  the  latter 
times  of  the  republic.  The  danger  of  the  state  AA^as  the  means  of  their  reconciliation, 
and  when  their  service  Avas  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  public,  they  laid  aside 

•  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  168.  f  Idem,  c.  169— 17L  t  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  132.  §  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  145. 

II  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  114. 
T  Quilibet  nautarum  vectorumque  tranquil lo  mari  gubernare  potest:  ubiorta  sacva  tempestas  est,  ac  turbato 
mari  rapiiur  vento  navis,  turn  viro  et  gubernatore  opus  est. — Liv.  J.  xxiv.  n.  8. 

ft  Tempus  ac  necessitas  belli,  et  discrimen  summse  rcriim,  faciebant  ne  quis  aut  in  exemplum exquireret, aut 
•uspectura  cupiditatis  imperii  consulem  haberet.  Quinlaudabant  potius  magnitudinemanimi,  quod  cum  summo 
i  inperatore  esse  opus  reip.  scirct,  sequ  eum  baud  dubie  esse,  minoris  invidiam  suam,  si  qua  ex  le  onretur,  quain 
ditilitatem.reip.  fecisset.— Liv.  l.xxiv.  n.  9. 
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all  their  jealousy  and  rancour:  and  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  Aristides  was  so  far 
from  secretly  thwarting  his  ancient  rival,  that  he  zealously  contributed  to  the  success 
of  his  enterprises,  and  to  the  advancement  of  his  glory.* 

The  alarm  increased  in  Greece,  in  proportion  as  they  received  advice  that  the 
Persian  army  advanced.  If  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had  been  able  to 
make  no  other  resistance  than  with  their  land-forces,  Greece  had  been  utterly  ruined 
and  reduced  to  slavery.  This  exigence  taught  them  how  to  set  a  right  value  upon 
the  prudent  foresight  of  Themistocles,  who,  upon  some  other  pretext,  had  caused  a 
hundred  galleys  to  be  built.  Instead  of  judging  like  the  rest  of  the  Athenians;  who 
looked  upon  the  %'ictory  of  Marathon  as  the  end  of  the  war,  he  on  the  contrary, 
considered  it  rather  as  the  beginning,  or  as  the  signal  of  still  greater  battles,  for 
which  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  Athenian  people;  and  from  that  very  time  he 
began  to  think  of  raising  Athens  to  a  superiority  over  Sparta,  which  for  a  long 
time  had  been  the  mistress  of  all  Greece.  With  this  view  he  judged  it  expedient  to 
make  the  Athenian  powder  entirely  maritime,  perceiving  very  plainly,  that  as  she 
was  so  weak  by  land,  she  had  no  other  way  to  render  herself  useful  to  her  allies  or 
formidable  to  her  enemies.  His  opinion  herein  prevailed  among  the  people  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  Miltiades,  whose  difference  of  opinion  undoubtedly  arose  from 
the  little  probability  there  was,  that  a  people  entirely  unacquainted  with  fighting  at  sea, 
and  who  were  only  capable  of  fitting  out  and  arming  very  small  vessels,  should  be  able 
to  Avithstand  so  formiclable  a  power  as  that  of  the  Persians,  who  had  both  a  numerous 
land-army,  and  a  fleet  of  above  a  thousand  ships. 

The  Athenians  had  some  silver  mines  in  a  part  of  Attica,  called  Laurium,  the  whole 
products  and  revenue  of  which  used  to  be  distributed  among  them.  Themistocles  had 
the  courage  to  propose  to  the  people,  that  they  should  abolish  these  distributions,  and 
employ  that  money  in  building  vessels  with  three  benches  of  oars,  in  order  to  make 
war  upon  the  people  of  ^gina,  against  whom  he  endeavoured  to  inflame  their  ancient 
jealousy.  No  people  are  ever  willing  to  sacrifice  their  private  interests  to  the  gen- 
eral utility  of  the  public:  for  they  seldom  have  so  much  generosity  or  public  spirit,  as 
to  purchase  the  welfare  or  preservation  of  the  state  at  their  own  expense.  The 
Athenian  people,  however,  did  it  upon  this  occasion:  moved  by  the  lively  remon- 
strances of  Themistocles,  they  consented  that  the  money  which  arose  from  the  product 
of  the  mines,  should  be  employed  in  building  a  hundred  galleys.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
Xerxes  they  doubled  the  number,  and  to  that  fleet  Greece  owned  its   preservarion.f 

When  rhey  came  to  the  point  of  naming  a  general  for  the  command  of  the  navy, 
the  Athenians,  who  alone  had  furnished  I  wo  thirds  of  it,  laid  claim  to  that  honour  as 
appertaining  to  them,  and  their  pretensions  were  certainly  just  and  well  grounded. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  suffrages  of  the  allies  all  concurred  in  favour  of 
Eurybiades,  a  Lacedaemonian.  Themistocles,  though  very  aspiring  after  glory, 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  on  this  occasion,  to  sacrifice  his  own  interests  for  the 
common  good  of  the  nation:  and  giving  the  Athenians  to  understand,  that  provided 
they  behaved  themselves  with  courage  and  conduct,  all  the  Grecians  would  quickly 
desire  to  confer  the  command  upon  them  of  their  own  accord,  he  persuaded  them  to 
consent,  as  he  himself  would  do,  to  give  up  that  point  at  present  to  the  Spartans.| 
It  may  justly  be  said,  that  this  prudent  moderation  in  Themistocles  was  another  means 
of  saving  tlie  state.  For  the  allies  threatened  to  separate  themselves  from  them,  if  they 
refused  to  comply:  and  if  that  had  happened,  Greece  must  have  been  irovitably  ruined. 

SECTION    v. THE    BATTLE  OF  THERMOPYLiE.       THE    DEATH    OF    LEONIDAS. 

The  only  thing  that  now  remained  to  be  discussed,  was  to  know  in  what  place 
tliey  should  resolve  to  meet  the  Persians,  in  order  to  dispute  tlieir  entrance  into 
Greece.  The  people  of  Thessaly  represented,  that  as  they  were  the  most  exposed, 
and  likely  to  be  first  attacked  by  the  enemy,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  their  defence 
and  security,  on  which  the  safety  of  all  Greece  so  much  depended,  should  first  be 
provided  for;  without  which  they  sliould  be  obliged  to  take,  other  measures,  that 
would  be  contrary  to  their  inclinations,  but  yet  absolut(;ly  necessary,  in  case  their 
country  was  left  un})rotected  and  defenceless.  It  was  hereupon  resolved,  that  ten 
thousand  rnen  sliould  he  sent  to  guard  the  passage  which  separates  Macedonia  from 
Thessaly,  near  the  river  Peneus,  between  the  mountainsof  Olympus  and  Ossa.  But 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  kitigof  Macedonia,  having  given  them  to  understand, 
that  if  they  waited  for  the  Persians  in  that  place,  they  must  inevitably  be  overpowered 

•  Pint,  ill  Arist.  p.  322,  323.  t  Pint,  in  Tliemist.  p.  113.  }  Herod.  1.  viii.c.  273. 
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hy  their  numbers,  they  retired  to  Thermopylse.    The  Thessalians  finding  themselves 
thus  abandoned,  without  any  farther  deUberation,  submitted  to  the  Persians.* 

Thermopylse  is  a  strait  or  narrow  pass  of  mount  CEta,  between  Thessaly  and 
Phocis,  but  twenty-five  feet  broad,  which  therefore  might  be  defended  by  a  small 
number  offerees,  and  which  w^as  the  only  way  through  which  the  Persian  land-army 
could  enter  Achaia,  and  advance  to  besiege  Athens.  This  was  the  place  where  the 
Grecian  army  thought  fit  to  w^ait  for  the  enemy;  the  person  who  commanded  it  was 
Leonidas,  one  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta.f 

Xerxes  in  the  mean  time  was  upon  his  march;  he  had  given  orders  for  his  fleet  to 
follow  him  along  the  coast,  and  to  regulate  their  motions  according  to  those  of  the 
land-army.  Wherever  he  came,  he  found  provisions  and  refreshments  prepared 
beforehand,  pursuant  to  the  orders  he  had  .sent:  and  every  city  he  arrived  at  gave 
him  a  magnificent  entertainment,  which  cost  him  immense  sums  of  money.  The 
vast  expense  of  these  treats  gave  occasion  to  a  witty  saying  of  a  certain  citizen  of 
Abdera  in  Thrace,  who  when  the  king^was  gone,  said,  they  ought  to  thank  the  gods 
that  he  ate  but  one  meal  a  day.J 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  magnanimity  was  shown  on  this  occasion  by  the  king 
of  Basaltes,  a  people  of  Thrace.  While  all  the  other  princes  ran  into  servitude,  and 
basely  submitted  to  Xerxes,  he  bravely  refused  to  receive  his  j^oke,  or  to  obey  him. 
Not  being  in  a  condition  to  resist  him  with  open  force,  he  retired  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  Rhodope,  into  an  inaccessible  place,  and  forbade  all  his  sons,  who  were 
six  in  number,  to  carry  arms  against  Greece.  But  they,  either  out  of  fear  of 
Xerxes,  or  out  of  curiosity  to  see  so  important  a  war,  followed  the  Persians,  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  father's  injunction.  On  tlieir  return  home,  their  father,  to  punish  so  di- 
rect a  disobedience,  condemned  all  his  sons  to  have  their  eyes  put  out.  Xerxes  con- 
tinued his  march  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  every  thing  giving  way 
before  him  till  he  came  to  the  strait  of  Thermopyl8e.§ 

One  cannot  behold  without  the  utmost  astonishment,  with  what  a  handful  of  troops 
the  Grecians  opposed  the  innumerable  army  of  Xerxes.  We  find  a  particular  ac- 
count of  their  number  in  Pausanias.  All  their  forces  joined  together  amounted  only 
to  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  men;  of  which  number  only  four  thousand  were  em- 
ployed at  Thermopyte  to  defend  the  pass.  But  these  soldiers,  adds  the  historian, 
were  all  determined  to  a  man  either  to  conquer  or  die.  And  what  is  it  that  an  army 
of  such  resolution  is  not  able  to  efiect?|j 

W^hen  Xerxes  advanced  near  the  strait  of  Thermopylce,  he  was  strangely  surprised 
to  find  that  they  were  prepared  to  dispute  his  passage.  He  had  always  flattered  him- 
self, that  on  the  first  hearing  of  his  arrival,  the  Grecians  would  betake  themselves  to 
flight;  nor  could  he  ever  be  persuaded  to  believe,  Avhat  Demaratus  had  told  him  from 
the  beginning  of  his  project,  that  at  the  first  pass  he  came  to,  he  would  find  his  whole 
army  stopped  by  a  handful  of  men.  He  sent  out  a  spy  before  him  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy.  The  spy  brought  him  word,  that  he  found  the  Lacedagmonians  out  of  their 
entrenchments,  and  that  they  were  diverting  themselves  with  military  exercises,  and 
combing  their  hair,  which  Avas  the  Spartan  manner  of  preparing  themselves  for  battle.1I 

Xerxes,  still  entertaining  some  hopes  of  their  flight,  waited  four  days  on  purpose  to 
give  them  lime  to  retreat.  And  in  this  interval  of  time  he  used  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  gain  Leonidas,  by  making  him  magnificent  promises,  and  assuring  him  that 
he  would  make  him  master  of  all  Greece,  if  he  would  come  over  to  his  party.  Leon- 
idas rejected  his  proposal  with  scorn  and  indignation.  Xerxes,  having  afterwards 
written  to  him  to  deliver  up  his  arms,  Leonidas,  in  a  style  and  spirit  truly  laconic,  an- 
swered him  in  these  words,  "come  and  take  them."**  Nothing  remained  but  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  engage  the  Lacedemonians.  Xerxes  first  commanded  his  Median 
forces  to  march  against  them,  vvdth  orders  to  take  them  all  alive,  and  bring  them  to 
him.  These  Medes  were  not  able  to  stand  the  charge  of  the  Grecians;  and  beinor 
shamefully  put  to  flight,  they  showed,  says  Herodotus,  that  Xerxes  had  a  great  ma<iy 
men,  but  few  soldiers.tt  The  next  that  were  to  face  the  Spa,  uujrf,  were  those  Persians 
called  the  Immortal  Band,  which  consisted  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  were  the  best 
troops  in  the  whole  army.     But  these  had  no  better  success  than  the  former.Jt 
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t  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  108,  132.  §  Herod.  I.  viii.  c.  116.  i|  Paus.  1.  x.  p.  64G. 

%  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  207— 231.    Died.  1.  xi.  p.  5,  10. 

•*'AvTlyf»i}/S,   MoK'jiv  Koi^s, 

tf'Ort  rrcKKoi  f/.\v  kv3^.otoi  e'isi',  'ixiyai  .5~i  y.vSn;.    Quod  iDulti  hominosessent  pauci  autcm  viri, 

XX  Plut.  in  Lacon.  Apopli.  p.  225. 
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XerxeSj  out  of  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  force  his  way  through  troops  so  deter- 
mined to  conquer  or  die,  was  extremely  perplexed,  and  could  not  tell  what  resolution 
to  take,  when  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  came  to  him  and  discovered  a  secret  path 
to  the  top  of  an  eminence,  which  overlooked  and  commanded  tlie  Spartan  forces.* 
He  quickly  despatched  a  detachment  thither,  which  marching  all  night,  arrived  there 
at  the  break  of  day,  and  possessed  themselves  of  that  advantageous  post. 

The  Greeks  were  soon  apprized  of  this  misfortune,  and  Leonidas,  seeing  that  it 
was  now  impossible  to  repulse  the  enemy,  obliged  the  rest  of  the  allies  to  retire,  but 
staid  himself  with  his  three  hundred  Lacedsemonians,  all  resolved  to  die  with  their 
leader,  who  being  told  by  the  oracle,  that  either  Lacedasmon  or  her  king  must  ne- 
cessarily perish,  determined,  without  the  least  difficulty  or  hesitation,  to  sacrifice  him- 
self for  his  country.  The  Spartans  lost  all  hopes  either  of  conquering  or  escaping, 
and  looked  upon  Thermopylae  as  their  burying-place.  The  king,  exhorting  his  men 
to  take  some  nourishment,  and  telling  them  at  the  same  time,  that  they  should  sup 
together  with  Pluto,  they  set  up  a  shout  of  joy,  as  if  they  had  been  invited  to  a  ban- 
quet, and  full  of  ardour  advanced  with  their  king  to  battle.  The  shock  was  exceed- 
ingly violent  and  bloody.  Leonidas  himself  was  one  of  the  first  that  fell.  The  en- 
deavours of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  defend  his  dead  body  were  incredible.  At  length, 
not  vanquished,  but  oppressed  by  numbers,  they  all  fell,  except  one  man,  who  escap- 
ed to  Sparta,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  coward  and  traitor  to  his  country,  and  no- 
body would  keep  company  or  converse  with  him.  But  soon  afterwards  he  made  a 
glorious  amends  for  his  fault  at  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Xerxes,  enraged  to  the  last  degree  against  Leonidas 
for  daring  to  make  a  stand  against  him,  caused  his  dead  body  to  be  hung  up  on  a 
gallows,  and  made  this  intended  dishonour  of  his  enemy  his  o\\m  immortal  shame.t 

Some  time  after  these  transactions,  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  a  magnificent 
monument  was  erected  at  Thermopylae  to  the  honour  of  these  brave  defenders  of 
Greece,  and  upon  the  monument  were  two  inscriptions;  one  of  which  was  general, 
and  related  to  all  those  that  died  at  Thermopyte,  importing,  that  the  Greeks,  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, to  the  number  only  of  four  thousand,  had  withstood  the  Persian  army, 
which  consisted  of  three  millions  of  men:  the  other  related  to  the  Spartans  in  particu- 
lar. It  was  composed  by  the  poet  Simonides,  and  is  very  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity.    It  is  as  tbllows: 

"ii  ^-i^"'}  u.yysiK'iv  £lkXXiS»ifJt.ovtotg,  on  tJj   Se 
Ks/jUiS:*,  TO15  x.slvwv  7rit5iy.svoi  vOfil/j-Oi;,^ 

That  is  to  say,  "go,  passenger,  and  tell  at  Lacedasmon,  that  we  died  here  in  obedi- 
ence to  her  sacred  laws."  Forty  years  afterwards,  Pausanias,  Avho  obtained  the  vic- 
tory of  Plataeae,  caused  the  bones  of  Leonidas  to  be  carried  from  Thermopylae  to 
Sparta,  and  erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  liis  memory;  near  which  was  likewise 
another  erected  for  Pausanias.  Every  year  at  tliese  tombs  was  a  funeral  oration  pro- 
nounced to  tlie  honour  of  those  heroes,  and  a  public  game,  wherein  none  but  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  a  rightto  participate;  in  order  to  show,  that  they  alone  were  concern- 
ed in  the  glory  obtained  at  Thermopylae. 

Xerxes  in  that  affair  lost  above  twenty  thousand  men,  among  whom  were  two  of 
the  king's  brothers.  He  was  very  sensible,  that  so  great  a  loss,  which  was  a  mani- 
fest proof  of  the  courage  of  their  enemies,  was  capable  of  alarming  and  discouragino- 
liis  soldiers.  In  order,  therefore,  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  it  from  them,  he  causea 
all  his  men  that  were  killed  in  that  action,  except  atliousand,  whose  bodies  he  order- 
ed to  be  left  upon  the  field,  to  be  thrown  together  into  large  holes,  which  were  se- 
cretly made,  and  covered  over  afterwards  with  earth  and  herbs.  This  stratagem 
succeeded  very  ill;  for  when  the  soldiers  in  his  fleet,  being  curious  to  see  the  field  of 
battle,  obtained  leave  to  come  thither  for  that  purpose,  it  served  rather  to  discover 
his  own  littleness  of  soul,  than  to  conceal  the  number  of  the  slain.§ 

Dismayed  with  a  victory  tjiat  had  cost  him  so  dear,  he  asked  Demaratus  if  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  many  such  soldiers?  that  prince  told  him,  that  the  Spartan  re- 
public had  a  great  many  cities  belonging  to  it,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  ex- 

•  When  the  Gauls,  two  hundred  years  after  tliis,  eame  to  invade  Greece,  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  strait 
■of  Thermopylae  by  means  of  ihcsame  by-paih  which  the  Grecians  liad  slill  neglected  to  secure. — Pausan.  1.  i.  p. 
7.  8.  t  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  238. 

X  Pari  animo  Lacedaemonii  in  Thefmopylis  occiderunt,  in  duos  Simonides: 
Die,  hospes,  Spartae  nos  te  hic  vidisse.jacentes, 
Dum  Sanctis  patrisc  legihus  obscquimur. 

Cic.  Tusc  Quaeit  1.  i.  n.  101. 
i  Herod,  l.viii.c.  24,25. 
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ceedintrly  brave;  but  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lacedaemon,  who  were  properly  called 
Spartans,  and  who  were  about  eight  thousand  in  number,  surpassed  all  the  rest  ui 
valour,  and  were  all  of  them  such  as  those  who  had  fought  under  Leonidas. 

I  return  for  a  short  time  to  the  battle  of  Thermopylae^  the  issue  of  which,  fatal   m 
appearance,  might  make  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  the  disadvari- 
tage  of  the  LacedfBmonians,  and  occasion  their  courage  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  ef- 
fect of  a  presumptuous  temerity,  or  a  desperate  resolution.  ,        a-        r 
That  action  of  Leonidas,  with  his  three  hundred  Spartans,  was  not  the  etlect  ot 
rashness  or  despair,  but  was  a  Avise  and  noble  conduct,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  has  taken 
care  to  observe,  in  the  magnificent  encomium  upon  that  famous  engagement,  to  which 
he  ascribes  the  success  of  the  ensuing  victories  and  campaigns.f     Leonidas,  know- 
ing that  Xerxes  marched  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  the  East,  in  order  to  over- 
whelm and  crush  a  little  country  by  his  overwhelming  numbers,  rightly  conceived, 
from  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  understanding,  that  if  they  pretended  to  place 
their  hopes  of  success  in  that  war  in  opposing  force  to  force,  and  numbers  to  num- 
bers, all  the  Grecian  nations  together  would  never  be  able  to  equal  the  Persians,  or 
to  dispute  the  victory  with  them;  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  point  out  to  Greece 
other  means  of  safety  and  preservation,  while  she  was  under  these  alarms;  and  that 
they  ought  to  show  to  the  world  whose  eyes  were  upon  them,  what  glorious  things 
may  be  done,  when  greatness  of  mind  is  opposed  to  force  of  body,  true  courage  and 
bravery  to  blind  impetuosity,  the  love  of  liberty  to  tyrannical  oppression,  and  a  few 
disciplined  veteran  troops  to  a  confused  multitude,  however  numerous.  These  brave 
Lacedaemonians  thought  it  became  them,  who  were  the  choicest  soldiers  of  the  chief 
people  of  Greece,  to  devote  themselves  to  certain  death,  in  order  to  impress  upon  the 
Persians  how  difficult  it  is  to  reduce  freemen  to  slavery,  and  to  teach  the  rest  of 
Greece,  by  their  example,  either  to  vanquish  or  to  perish. 

These  sentiments  do  not  originate  in  fancy,  nor  do  I  ascribe  them  to  Leonidas  with- 
out foundation:  they  are  plainly  comprised  in  the  short  answer  Avhich  that  worthy 
king  of  Sparta  made  to  a  certain  Lacedaemonian,  who,  being  astonished  at  the  gen- 
erous resolution  the  king  had  taken,  spoke  to  him  in  this  manner:  "is  it  possible  then, 
sir,  that  you  can  think  of  marching  with  a  handful  of  men  against  such  a  mighty  and 
innumerable  army?"  "If  we  are  to  rely  upon  numbers,"  replied  Leonidas,  "all  the 
people  of  Greece  together  would  not  be  sufficient,  since  a  small  part  of  the  Persian 
army  is  equal  to  her  entire  population:  but  if  we  are  to  rely  upon  valour,  my  little 
troop  is  more  than  sufficient.":}: 

The  event  showed  the  justness  of  this  prince's  sentiments.  That  illustrious  exam- 
ple of  courage  astonished  the  Persians,  and  gave  new  spirit  and  vigour  to  the  Greeks. 
The  lives  then  of  this  heroic  leader  and  his  brave  troop  were  not  thrown  away,  but 
usefully  employed;  and  their  death  was  attended  with  a  double  effect,  greater  and 
more  lastinor  than  they  themselves  had  imagined.  On  one  hand  it  was  in  a  manner 
the  cause  of  their  ensuing  victories,  which  made  the  Persians  forever  after  lay  aside 
all  thoughts  of  attacking  Greece;  so  that  during  the  seven  or  eight  succeeding  reigns, 
there  was  neither  any  prince,  who  durst  entertain  such  a  design,  nor  any  flatterer  in 
his  court,  who  durst  propose  the  thing  to  him.  On  the  other'^hand,  so  singidar  and 
exemplary  an  instance  of  intrepidity  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  aU  the  rest 
of  the  Grecians,  and  left  a  persuasion  deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts,  that  ihey  were 
able  to  subdue  the  Persians,  and  subvert  their  vast  empire.  Cimon  was  tlie  first  who 
made  the  attempt  with  success.  Agesilaus  afterwards  pushed  that  design  so  far,  that 
he  made  the  great  monarch  tremble  in  his  palace  at  Susa.  Alexander  at  last  accom- 
plished it  with  incredible  facility.  He  never  had  the  least  doubt,  any  more  than  the 
Macedonians  who  followed  him,  or  the  whole  country  of  Greece  that  chose  him  gen- 
eral in  that  expedition,  that  with  thirty  thousand  men  he  could  reduce  the  Persian 
empire,  as  three  hundred  Spartans  had  been  sufficient  to  check  the  united  forces  of 
the  whole  East. 

SECTION    VI. NAVAL    BATTLE    NEAR   ARTEMISIUM. 

The  very  same  day,  on  which  the  glorious  action  was  fought  at  Thermopylae, 
there  was  also  an  engagement  at  sea  between  the  two  fleets.  That  of  the  Grecians^ 
exclusive  of  the  little  galleys  and  small  boats,  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  vessels.  This  fleet  had  lain  by  near  Artemisium,  a  promontory  of  Euboea,  upon 
the  northern  coast  towards  the  strait.     That  of  the  enemy,  which  was  much  more 

•  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  134, 137.  t  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  9.  \  Plut.  iu  Lacon.  Apoph.  p.  225. 
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numerous,  was  near  the  same  place,  but  had  lately  suffered  in  a  violent  tempest, 
which  had  destroyed  above  four  hundred  of  their  vessels.  JNotvvithstanding  this  loss, 
as  it  was  still  vastly  superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Grecians,  which  they  were 
preparincr  to  attack,  they  detached  two  hundred  of  their  vessels  with  orders  to  wait 
about  Eiiboea,  so  that  none  of  the  enemy's  vessels  mii^ht  be  able  to  escape  them. 
The  Grecians  having  got  intelligence  of  this  separation,  immediately  set  sail  in  the 
nio^ht,  in  order  to  attack  that  detachment  at  day-break  the  next  morning.  But  not 
meeting  with  it,  they  went,  towards  the  evening,  and  fell  upon  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy's  fleet,  which  they  treated  very  roughly.  Night  coming  on,  they  were  obliged 
to  separate,  and  both  parties  retired  to  their  post.  But  the  very  night  that  parted 
them,  proved  more  destructive  to  the  Persians  than  the  engagement  which  had  pre- 
ceeded,  from  a  violent  storm  of  wind,  accompanied  with  rain  and  thunder,  which 
distressed  and  harrassed  their  vessels  till  break  of  day:  and  the  two  hundred  ships 
also  that  had  been  detached  from  their  fleet,  as  we  mentioned  before,  were  almost  all 
cast  away  upon  the  coasts  of  Euboea:  it  bemg  the  will  of  the  gods,  says  Herodotus, 
that  the  two  fleets  should  become  very  nearly  equal.* 

The  Athenians  having  the  same  day  received  a  reinforcement  of  fifty-three  ves- 
sels, the  Grecians,  who  were  apprised  of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  part  of  the 
enemy's  fleet,  fell  upon  the  ships  of  the  Cilicians,  at  the  same  hour  they  had  attacked 
the  fleet  the  day  before,  and  sunk  a  great  number  of  them.  The  Persians  ashamed 
of  seeing  themselves  thus  insulted  by  an  enemy  so  much  inferior  in  number,  thought 
fit  the  next  day  to  appear  first  in  a  disposition  to  engage.  The  battle  was  very  ob- 
stinate this  time,  and  the  success  pretty  nearly  on  both  sides;  but  the  Persians,  who 
were  incommoded  by  the  great  size  and  number  of  their  vessels,  sustained  the  great- 
er loss.     Both  parties,  however,  retired  in  good  order. 

All  these  actions,  which  took  place  near  Artemisium,  did  not  bring  matters  to  an 
absolute  decision,  but  contributed  very  much  to  animate  the  Athenians,  as  they  were 
convinced  by  experi^Mice,  that  there  is  nothing  really  formidable,  either  in  the  num- 
ber and  magnificent  ornaments  of  vessels,  or  in  the  insolent  shouts  and  songs  of  vic- 
tory of  barbarians,  to  men  that  know  how  to  come  to  close  engagement,  and  have 
the  courage  to  fight  with  steadiness  and  resolution;  and  that  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  such  an  enemy,  is  to  despise  all  the  vain  appearance,  to  advance  boldly  up  to 
them,  and  to  charge  briskly  and  vigorously,  without  ever  giving  ground. f 

The  Grecian  fleets  having  by  this  time  had  intelligence  of  what  had  passed  at 
Thermopyles,  resolved  upon  the  course  they  were  to  take  without  any  farther  deliber- 
ation. They  immediately  sailed  away  from  Artemisium  and  advancing  towards  the 
heart  of  Greece,  they  stopped  at  Salamis,  a  small  island  very  near  and  opposite  to 
Attica.  While  the  fleet  was  retreating,  Theniistocles  passed  through  all  the  places 
where  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  land,  in  order  to  take  in  fresh  water  or  other  pro- 
visions, and  engraved  in  large  characters,  upon  the  rocks  and  the  stones,  the  follow- 
ing words,  which  he  addressed  to  the  lonians:  "Be  of  our  side,  ye  people  of  Ionia: 
come  to  tlie  party  of  your  fathers,  who  exposed  their  own  lives  for  no  other  object 
than  to  maintain  your  liberty:  or,  if  you  cannot  possibly  do  that,  at  least  do  the  Per- 
sians all  the  mischief  you  can,  when  we  are  engaged  with  them,  and  put  their  army 
into  disorder  and  confusion."  By  this  means  Themistocles  hoped  either  to  bring  the 
lonians  really  over  to  their  party,  or  at  least  to  cause  them  to  be  suspected  by  the 
barbarians.  We  see  this  general  had  his  thoughts  always  intent  upon  his  business, 
and  neglected  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  designs.:}: 

SECTION    VII. THE    ATHENIANS     ABANDON    THEIR    CITY,    WHICH    IS    TAKEN   AND    BURNT 

BY    XERXES. 

Xerxes  in  the  meantime  had  entered  into  the  country  of  Phocis  by  the  upper  part 
of  Doris,  and  was  burnino;  and  pUmdering  the  cities  of  the  Phocians.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Peloponnesus  having  no  thoughts  but  to  save  their  own  country,  resolved  to 
abandon  all  the  rest,  and  to  collect  all  the  Grecian  forces,  within  the  isthmus,  which 
they  intended  to  fortify  by  a  strong  wall,  extending  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  five  English  miles.  The  Athenians  were  highly  provoked  at  so  base 
a  desertion,  seeing  themselves  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  likely 
to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  their  fury  and  vengeance.  Sometime  before,  they  had 
consulted  the  oracles  of  Delphos,  which  had  given  them  for  answer,  "that  there  would 

*  Herod.  I.  vii.  1—18.    Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  10, 11. 
+  Flut.  in  Themist.p.  115,  ]ir.     Herod.  1.  viji.  c,2],22.  JHerod.l.  viiuc.  40,41. 
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be  no  \\i\y  of  saving  the  city  but  by  walls  of  wood."  The  sentiments  of  the  people 
were  much  divided  about  this  ambiguous  expression:  some  thought  it  was  to  be  un 
derstood  to  mean  the  citadel,  because,  heretofore,  it  had  been  surrounded  with  wood- 
en palisades.  But  Themistocles  gave  another  sense  to  the  words,  which  was  much 
more  natural,  understanding  it  to  mean  shipping;  and  demonstrated,  that  the  Only 
measures  they  had  to  take,  were  to  leave  the  city  empty,  and  to  embark  all  the  in- 
habitants. But  this  was  a  resolution  t!ie  people  would  not  listen  to,  thinking  they 
would  relinquish  all  hope  oi' victory  and  even  of  safety  when  once  they  had  abandon- 
ed the  temples  of  their  gods  and  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors.  Here  Themistocles 
had  occasion  for  all  his  address  and  all  his  eloquence,  to  prevail  upon  the  people.  Af- 
ter he  had  represented  to  them,  that  Athens  did  not  consist  either  of  its  walls,  or  its 
houses,  but  of  its  citizens,  and  that  the  saving  of  these  was  the  preservation  of  the 
city,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  them,  by  the  argument  most  capable  of  making  an 
impression  upon  them,  in  the  unhappy,  afflicted,  and  dangerous  condition  they  were 
then  in,  I  mean  the  argument  and  motive  of  divine  authority;  giving  them  to  under- 
stand by  the  very  words  of  the  oracle,  and  by  the  prodigies  which  had  happened, 
that  their  removing  for  a  time  from  Athens  was  manitestly  the  will  of  the  gods.* 

A  decree  was  therefore  passed,  by  which,  in  order  to  soften  what  appeared  so  hard, 
in  the  resolution  of  deserting  the  city,  it  was  ordained,  "that  Athens  should  be  given 
up  in  trust  into  the  hands,  and  conmiitted  to  the  keeping  and  protection  of  Minerva, 
patroness  of  the  Athenian  people;  that  all  such  inhabitants  as  were  able  to  bear  arms, 
should  go  on  board  of  ships;  and  that  every  citizen  should  provide,  as  well  as  he 
could,  for  the  safety  and  security  of  his  wife,  children  and  slaves."t 

The  extraordinary  behaviour  of  Cimon,  who  Avas  at  this  time  very  young,  was  of 
great  weight  on  this  singular  occasion.  Followed  by  his  companions,  with  a  gay  and 
cheerful  countenance,  he  went  publicly  along  the  street  of  the  Ceramicus  to  the  cita- 
del, in  order  to  consecrate  the  bit  of  a  bridle,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  intending  to  impress  upon  the  people  by  this  religious  and  affect 
ing  ceremony,  tliat  they  had  no  farther  business  with  land-forces,  and  that  it  behoov- 
ed them  now  to  betake  themselves  entirely  to  the  sea.  After  he  had  made  an  offering 
of  this  bit,  he  took  one  of  the  shields  that  hung  upon  the  wall  of  the  temple,  paid  his 
devotions  to  the  goddess,  went  down  to  the  water-side,  and  was  the  first  who  by  his 
example  inspired  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  with  confidence  and  resolution,  and 
encouraged  them  to  embark.J 

The  greater  part  of  them  sent  their  fathers  and  mothers  that  were  old,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children,  to  the  city  of  Trcezene,§  where  the  inhabitants  receiv- 
ed them  with  great  humanity  and  generosity;  for  they  made  an  ordinance  that  thev 
should  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  assigned  for  each  person  s 
subsistence  two  oboli  a  day,  which  were  worth  about  two  pence  English  money.  Be- 
sides this,  they  permitted  the  children  to  gather  fruit  wherever  they  pleased,  or  wherev- 
er they  came,  and  settled  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  masters  who  had  the  care  of 
their  education.  How  noble,  how  magnanimous,  in  a  city,  exposed  as  this  was  to 
the  greatest  dangers  and  calamities,  to  extend  her  care  and  generosity,  in  the  very 
midst  of  such  alarms,  even  to  the  education  of  other  people's  children! 

When  the  whole  city  came  to  embark,  so  moving  and  melancholy  a  scene,  drew 
tears  Irom  the  eyes  of  all  that  were  present,  and  at  the  same  time  occasioned  great 
admiration  with  regard  to  the  steadiness  and  courage  of  those  men,  who  sent  their 
fathers  and  mothers  another  way,  and  to  other  places,  and  who,  without  being  mov- 
ed either  at  their  grief  and  lamentations,  or  at  the  tender  embraces  of  their  wives 
and  children,  passed  over  with  so  much  firmness  and  resolution  to  Salamin.  But 
what  extremely  raised  and  augmented  the  general  compassion,  was  the  greater  num- 
ber of  old  men  they  were  forced  to  leave  in  the  city  on  account  of  their  age  and  in- 
firmities, many  of  whom  voluntarily  remained  there,  from  a  motive  of  religion,  be- 
lieving the  citadel  to  be  the  thing  meant  by  the  oracle  in  the  above  mentioned  am- 
biguous expression  of  wooden  walls.  There  was  no  creature,  for  history  has  deem- 
ed this  circumstance  worthy  of  being  remembered,  there  was  no  creature,  even  to 
the  very  domestic  animals,  but  Avhat  took  part  in  this  public  mourning;  nor  was  it 
possible  to  look  on  those  poor  creatures,  running,  howling  and  crying  afler  their  mas- 

■*  Herod.  I.  vii.  c.  139—143.  t  Herod,  f.  viii.  c.  51—54.    rlut.  in  Themist.p.ll7. 

tPlut.  in  Ciin.  p.481. 
§  This  was  a  small  city  situated  upon  the  sea-side,  ni  that  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  called  Argolis. 
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terSj  who  were  going  on  board,  without  being  affected.  Among  these  animals,  par- 
ticular notice  is  takeTi  ot'  a  dog  belonging  to  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles,  which, 
unwilling  to  be  abandoned  by  his  master,  jumped  into  the  sea  after  him,  and  contin- 
ued swimming  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  vessel  his  mastc;  was  on  board  of,  till  he 
landed,  quite  spent,  at  Salamin,  and  died  the  moment  after  upon  the  shore.  In  the 
same  place,  even  in  Plutarch's  time,  they  used  to  show  the  spot  wherein  this  faithful 
*  animal  was  said  t)  be  buried,  which  was  called  "the  dog's  burying-place." 

While  Xerxes  was  continuing  his  march,  some  deserters  from  Arcadia  came  and 
joined  his  army.  The  king  having  asked  them  what  the  Grecians  were  then  doing, 
was  extremely  surprised  when  he  was  told,  that  they  were  employed  in  seeing  the 
games  and  combats  then  celebrating  atOlympia:  and  his  surprise  was  still  increased, 
when  he  understood  that  the  victor's  reward  in  those  engagements  was  only  a  crown 
of  olive.  "What  men  must  tliey  be,"  cried  one  of  the  Persian  nobles  with  great  won- 
der and  astonishment,  "that  are  influenced  only  by  honour,  and  not  by  money'."* 

Xerxes  had  sent  off  a  considerable  detachment  of  his  army  to  plunder  the  temple 
of  Delphos,  in  which  he  knew  their  were  immense  treasures,  being  resolved  to  treat 
Apollo  with  no  more  favom-  than  the  other  gods  whose  temples  he  had  pillaged.  If 
we  may  believe  what  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  say  of  this  matter,  no  sooner 
had  this  detachment  advanced  near  the  temple  of  Minerva,  surnamed  the  Provident, 
than  the  air  suddenly  grew  dark,  and  a  violent  tempest  arose,  accompanied  with  im- 
petuous winds,  thunder  and  lightning;  and  two  huge  rocks  being  detached  from  the 
mountain,  fell  upon  the  Persian  troops,  and  crushed  the  greatest  part  of  theni.t 

The  other  part  of  the  army  marched  towards  the  city  of  Athens,  which  was  de- 
serted by  all  its  inhabitants,  except  a  small  number  of  citizens  who  had  retired  into 
the  citadel,  where  they  defended  themselves  with  incredible  bravery  till  they  were 
all  killed,  and  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommodation  whatever.  Xerxes  hav- 
ing stormed  the  citadel,  reduced  it  to  ashes.  He  immediately  despatched  a  courier 
to  Susa,  to  carry  the  agreeable  news  of  his  success  to  Artabanes  his  uncle;  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  liim  a  great  number  of  pictures  and  statues.^  Tliose  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  the  ancient  deliverers  of  Athens,  were  sent  with  the  rest.  One  of 
the  Antiochuses,  kings  of  Syria,  (I  do  not  know  which  of  them,  nor  at  what  time  it 
was,)  returned  them  to  the  Athenians,  being  persuaded  he  could  not  possibly  make 
them  a  more  acceptable  present.§ 

SECTION   VIII. — THE   BATTLE    OP   SALAMIN,  &C. 

At  this  time  a  division  arose  among  the  commanders  of  the  Grecian  fleet;  and  the 
confederates,  in  a  council  of  war  which  was  held  for  that  purpose,  were  of  very  dif- 
ferent sentiments  concerning  the  place  for  engaging  the  enemy.  Some  of  them,  and 
indeed  the  major  part,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Eurybiades,  the  generalissimo  of 
tlie  fleet,  were  for  having  them  advance  near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  that  they  might 
be  nearer  the  land-army,  which  was  posted  there  to  guard  that  pass,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cleombrotus,  brother  of  Leonidas,  and  more  ready  for  the  defense  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Others,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Themistocles,  alleged,  that  it  would  be 
betraying  their  country  to  abandon  so  advantageous  a  post  as  that  of  Salamin.  And 
as  he  supported  his  opinion  with  great  warmth,  Eurybiades  lifted  up  his  cane  over 
him  in  a  menacing  manner.  "Strike,"  said  the  Athenian,  unmoved  at  the  insult,  "but 
hear  me:"  and  continuing  his  discourse,  proceeded  to  show  of  what  importance  it  was 
for  the  Grecians,  whose  vessels  were  Hghter  and  much  fewer  in  number  than  those  of 
the  Persians,  to  engage  in  such  a  strait  as  that  of  Salamin,  Avhich  would  render  the 
enemy  incapable  of  using  a  great  part  of  their  forces.  Eurybiades,  who  could  not 
help  being  surprised  at  this  moderation  in  Themistocles,  submitted  to  liis  reasons,  or 
at  least  comphed  with  his  opinion,  for  fear  the  Athenians,  ;whose  ships  constituted 
more  than  one  half  of  the  fleet,  should  separate  themselves  from  the  allies,  as  their 
general  had  taken  occasion  to  insinuate. || 

A  council  of  war  was  also  held  on  the  side  of  the  Persians,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  should  hazard  a  naval  engagement.  Xerxes  himself  also  went  on 
board  of  the  fleet  to  take  the  advice  of  his  captains  and  officers;  who  were  all  unani- 
mous for  the  battle,  because  they  knew  it  was  agreeable  to  the  Icing's  inclination. 
Queen  Artemisia  was  the  only  person  who  opposed  that  resolution.  She  represented 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  coming  to  blows  with  people  much  more  conversant 

•Herod.  1.  viii.e.  16.  t  Idem, c. 35— 39.     Diod.  I.  xi.  p.  li. 

}  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  50— 54.  (  Pausaift.  I.i.  p.  1/t 

II  Htrod.  1.  Tlil.  t.  «0— 05<.    71ut.  in  Tliemitt.  p.  U7, 
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and  more  expert  in  maritime  affairs  than  the  Persians,  alleging,  that  the  loss  of 
a  battle  at  sea  would  be  attended  with  the  ruin  of  their  land-army:  whereas,  by 
protracting  the  war,  and  approaching  Peloponnesus,  they  would  create  jealousies  and 
divisions  among  their  enemies,  or  rather  augment  the  division  already  very  great 
among  them:  tliat  the  confederates  in  that  case  would  not  fail  to  separate  from  one 
another,  to  return  and  defend  their  respective  countries;  and  that  then  the  king  with- 
out ditficulty,  and  almost  without  striking  a  blow,  might  make  himself  master  of  all 
Greece.     Tliis  wise  advice  was  not  foHoAved,  and  a  battle  was  resolved  upon.* 

Xerxes,  imputing  the  ill  success  of  all  his  former  engagements  at  sea  to  his  own 
absence,  was  resolved  to  be  a  witness  of  this  from  the  top  of  an  eminence,  where  he 
caused  a  throne  to  be  erected  for  that  purpose.  This  might  have  contributed  in 
some  measure  to  animate  his  forces:  but  there  is  another  much  more  sure  and  affec- 
tual  means  of  doing  it;  I  mean,  by  the  prince's  real  presence  and  example,  when  he 
himself  shares  in  the  danger,  and  thereby  shows  himself  worthy  of  being  the  soul 
and  head  of  a  brave  and  numerous  body  of  men  ready  to  die  tor  his  service.  A 
prince  that  has  not  this  sort  of  fortitude,  which  nothing  can  shake,  and  which  even  takes 
neAv  Aigour  from  danger,  may  nevertheless  be  endued  Avith  other  excellent  qualities, 
but  then  he  is  by  no  means  proper  to  command  an  army.  No  qualification  what- 
ever can  supply  the  want  of  courage  in  a  general;  and  the  more  he  labours  to  show 
the  appearance  of  it,  when  he  has  not  the  reality,  the  more  he  discovers  his  cow- 
ardice and  fear.t  There  is,  it  must  be  owned,  a  vast  difference  between  a  general 
officer  and  a  private  soldier.  Xerxes  ought  not  to  have  exposed  his  person  other- 
wise than  became  a  prince;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  head,  not  as  the  hand;  as  he  v.^hose 
business  it  is  to  direct  and  give  orders,  not  as  those  who  are  to  put  them  in  execution. 
But  to  keep  himself  entirely  at  a  distance  from  danger,  and  to  act  no  other  part  than 
that  of  a  spectator,  was  really  renouncing  the  quality  and  office  of  a  general. 

Themistoeles,  knowing  that  some  of  the  comm.anders  in  the  Grecian  fleet  still 
entertained  thoughts  of  sailing  towards  the  isthmus,  contrived  to  liave  notice  secretly 
given  to  Xerxes,  that  as  the  Grecian  allies  were  now  assembled  together  in  one  place, 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  subdue  and  destro}^  them  altogether;  whereas, 
if  they  once  separated  from  one  another,  as  they  were  about  to  do,  he  might  never 
meet  with  another  apportunity  so  favourable.  The  king  adopted  this  opinion;  and 
immediately  commanded  a  great  number  of  his  vessels  to  surround  Salarain  by  night, 
in  order  to  make  it  impracticable  for  the  Greeks  to  quit  their  post.J 

It  was  not  perceived  among  the  Grecians  that  their  army  w^as  surrounded  in  this 
manner.  Aristides  came  the  same  night  from  iEgina,  where  he  had  some  forces  under 
his  command,  and  with  very  great  danger  passed  through  the  whole  fleet  of  the 
enemy.  When  he  came  to  the  tent  of  Themistoeles  he  took  him  aside,  and  spoke  to 
him  in  the  following  manner:  "If  we  are  wise,  Themistoeles,  we  shall  from  hence- 
forward lay  aside  the  vain  and  childish  dissension  that  has  hitherto  existed  between 
us,  and  strive,  with  a  more  noble  and  useful  emulation,  which  of  us  shall  render  the 
best  service  to  his  country;  you  by  commanding,  and  doing  the  duty  of  a  wise  and 
able  captain,  and  I  by  obeying  your  orders,  and  by  assisting  you  with  my  person  and 
advice."  He  then  informed  him  of  the  army's  being  surrounded  with  the  ships  of 
the  Persians,  and  warmly  exhorted  him  to  give  them  battle,  without  delay.  The- 
mistoeles, extremely  astonished  at  such  magnanimity,  and  such  noble  and  generous 
frankness,  was  somewhat  ashamed  that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  so  much  excel- 
led by  his  rival;  but,  without  being  ashamed  to  own  it,  he  promised  Aristides,  that 
he  would  henceforward  imitate  his  generosity,  and  even  exceed  it,  if  it  were  possible, 
in  the  whole  of  his  future  conduct.  Then,  after  having  imparted  the  stratagem  he 
had  contrived,  to  deceive  the  barbarian,  he  desired  him  to  go  in  person  to  Eurybiades, 
in  order  to  convince  him  that  there  was  no  other  means  of  safety  than  to  engage  the 
enemy  by  sea  at  Salamin:  which  commission  Aristides  executed  with  pleasure  and 
success;  for  he  was  in  great  credit  and  esteem  with  that  general.§ 

Both  sides  therefore  prepared  themselves  for  the  battle.  The  Giecian  fleet  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  and  eighty  sail  of  ships,  which  in  every  thing  followed  the 
direction  and  orders  of  Themistoeles.  As  nothing  escaped  his  vigilance,  and  as,  like 
an  able  commander,  he  knew  how  to  improve  every  circumstance  and  incident  to 
advantage,  before  he  would  begin  the  engagement,  he  waited  till  a  certain  wind, 

*  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  69 — 70. 
t Q^anto  mag^is  occultare  ac  abdere  i)avorem  nitebantur,  maiiifestius,  pavjdi, — Tacit.  Hist, 

I  Herod.  \.  viii.  c.  74,  78. 
5>  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  323.    Heiud.  1.  viii.  c.  T8— 82. 
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which  rose  regularly  every  day  at  a  certain  hour,  and  which  was  directly  contrary 
to  the  enemy,  oegan  to  blow.  As  soon  as  this  wind  rose,  the  signal  was  oriven  for 
battle.  Tlie  Pei-sians,  who  knew  that  their  king  had  his  eyes  upon  them,  advanced 
with  such  courage  and  impetuosity,  as  were  capable  of  striking  an  enemy  with  terror. 
But  the  heat  of  the  first  attack  quickly  abated,  when  they  came  to  be  engaged. 
Every  thing  was  against  them;  the  wind,  which  blew  directly  in  their  faces;  the 
height,  and  the  heaviness  of  their  vessels,  which  could  not  move  and  turn  without 
great  difficulty;  and  even  the  number  of  their  ships,  which  was  so  far  from  being  of 
use  to  them,  that  it  only  served  to  embarrass  them  in  a  place  so  strait  and  narrow  as 
that  they  fought  in:  whereas,  on  the  side  of  the  Grecians,  every  thing  was  done  with 
good  order,  and  witJiout  hurry  or  confusion;  because  they  were  all  directed  by  one 
commander.  The  lonians,  whom  Themistocles  had  advised,  by  characters  engraven 
upon  stones  along  the  coasts  of  Euboea,  to  remember  from  whom  they  derived  their 
origin,  were  the  first  that  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  were  quickly  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  fleet.  But  queen  Artemisia  distinguished  herself  by  incredible  efforts 
of  resolution  and  courage,  so  that  Xerxes,  when  he  saw  in  what  manner  she  behaved 
herself,  cried  out,  that  the  men  had  behaved  like  women  in  this  engagement,  and  that 
the  women  had  showed  the  courage  of  men.*  The  Athenians,  being  enraged  that 
a  woman  had  dared  to  appear  in  arms  against  them,  had  promised  a  reward  of  ten 
thousand  drachms,  to  any  one  that  should  be  able  to  take  her  alive:  but  she  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  their  pursuit.  If  they  had  taken  her,  she  could  have  deserved 
nothing  from  them  but  the  highest  commendations,  and  the  most  honourable  and 
generous  treatment.f 

The  manner  in  which  that  queen  escaped  ought  not  to  be  omitted.|  Seeing  herself 
warmly  pursued  by  an  Athenian  ship,  firom  which  it  seemed  impossible  for  her  to 
escape,  she  hung  out  Grecian  colours,  and  attacked  one  of  the  Persian  vessels,  on 
board  of  which  was  Damasithymus,  king  of  Calynda,§  with  whom  she  had  some  dif- 
ference, and  sunk  it:  this  made  her  pursuers  believe  that  her  ship  was  one  of  the 
Grecian  fleet,  and  they  gave  up  the  chase.|| 

Such  was  the  success  of  the  battle  of  Salamin,  one  of  the  most  memorable  actions 
related  in  ancient  history,  and  which  has,  and  will  render  the  name  and  courage  of 
the  Grecians  for  ever  famous.  A  great  number  of  the  Persian  ships  were  taken,  and 
a  much  greater  sunk  on  this  occasion.  Many  of  their  allies,  who  dreaded  the  king's 
cruelty  no  less  than  the  enemy,  made  the  best  of  their  way  into  their  own  country, 

Themistocles,  in  a  secret  conversation  with  Aristides,  proposed  to  his  consideration, 
in  order  to  sound  him  and  to  learn  his  true  sentimenrs,  whether  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  them  to  send  some  vessels  to  break  down  the  bridge  wliich  Xerxes  had 
caused  to  be  built;  to  the  end,  says  he,  that  we  may  take  A.sia  into  Europe:  but 
though  he  made  this  proposal,  he  was  far  from  approving  it.  Aristides,  believing  him 
to  be  in  earnest,  argued  very  warmly  and  strenuously  against  any  such  project,  and 
represented  to  him  how  dangerous  it  was  to  reduce  so  powerful  an  enemy  to  despair, 
from  whom  it  was  their  interest  to  deliver  themselves  as  soon  as  possible.  Themisto- 
cles seemed  to  acquiesce  in  fiis  reasons;  and  in  order  to  hasten  the  king's  departure, 
contrived  to  have  him  secretly  informed,  that  tlie  Grecians  designed  to  break  down 
the  bridge.  The  object  Themistocles  seems  to  have  had  in  view  by  this  feigned  confi- 
dence, was  to  strengthen  himself  with  Aristides's  opinion,  which  was  of  great  weight 
against  that  of  the  other  generals,  in  case  they  inclined  to  go  and  break  down  the 
brid;^e.  It  may  be  too,  that  he  aimed  at  guarding  himself  by  this  means  against  the 
ill  will  of  his  enemies,  who  might  one  day  accuse  him  of  treason  before  the  people,  if 
ever  they  came  to  know  that  he  had  been  the  author  of  that  secret  advice  to 
Xerxes. 

This  prince  being  alarmed  with  such  news,  marie  the  best  use  he  could  of  his  time, 
and  set  out  by  night,  leaving  Mardonius  behind  him,  with  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men  in  order  if  possible  to  reduce  Greece.lf     The  Grecians,  who  expected 

*  Oi    U.I/    kvogi;   y  ly  '^vxt!  ,«ci   yuvxixfc,  at   Se    yvvxi/.sc:   c/.vSptg, 
Artemisia  inter priiuos  duces bclluni  act mmes  sciebat.      Quip^ie,  ut  in  viro mwlitbreni  timorem,  ita  in  miiliere 
virilem  aiidaciatTi  ( ernerfs.— Just.  I    ii.  c.  12.  t  Herod.  I.  viii.  c.  84—96, 

t  It  ap|>eiirsthat  Ariemisia  valued  herself  no  less  upon  8» rata lE^em  than  conrape,  and  at  the  same  time  was  not 
very  delicate  in  the  choice  of*  the  meaxnregthe  used.  It  issaid,  that  beiup;  desirous  (»f  seizing  Latmus.  a  small  city 
of  Caria,  that  laj  very  commodiMusIy  for  her,  she  put  her  troops  in  ambush,  and,  »inder  pretence  of  celebratinuf 
the  feast  ofthe  mother  of  the  pods,  in  a  wr)od  consecrated  to  her  near  that  city,  she  repaired  thither  with  a  g-reat 
train  of  eunuchs,  women,  drums,  find  trumpets.  The  inhabitants  ran  in  throngs  to  see  that  religious  ceremony; 
and  in  the  mean  time  Artemisia's  tro<;p$  took  jiossession  of  the  place.— Polysen.  Stratag.  1.  viii.  c.  58. 

}  A  city  of  Lycia,  ||  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  87,  83.    Polyaen.  1.  viii.  c.  53. 

^  Herod. 1.  viii.  0.115—120. 
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ihat  Xerxes  would  come  to  another  enga^ment  tbe  next  day,  understanding  that 
he  had  fled,  pursued  hun  as  fast  as  they  could,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  had  destroyed 
two  hundred  of  the  enemy's  ships  besides  those  which  they  had  taken.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Persian  fleet,  after  having  suflcred  extremely  by  the  winds  in  their 
passage,  retired  towards  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  entered  into  the  port  of  Cuma,  a  city 
in  JEolia,  where  they  passed  the  wmter,  without  daring  afterwards  to  return  into 
Greece.* 

Xerxes  took  the  rest  of  his  army  along  with  him  and  marched  by  the  way  of  the 
Hellespont.  As  no  provisions  had  been  previously  prepared  for  them,  they  under- 
went great  hardships  during  their  whole  march,  which  lasted  forty-five  days.  After 
having  consumed  all  the  fruits  they  could  find,  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  live  upon 
herbs,  and  even  upon  the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees.  This  occasioned  a  great  sickness 
in  the  army,  and  great  numbers  died  of  fluxes  and  the  plague. 

The  king,  through  eagerness  and  impatience  to  make  his  escape,  left  liis  army 
behind  him,  and  travelled  on  before  with  a  small  retinue,  in  order  to  reach  the  bridge 
with  the  greater  expedition;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  place,  he  found  the  bridge 
broken  down  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  in  a  great  tempest  that  had  happened,  and 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  passing  the  strait  in  a  cock-boat.  This  scene  Avasto 
show  mankind  the  mutability  of  all  earthly  things  and  the  instability  of  human  great- 
ness; a  prince,  whose  armies  and  fleets  but  a  short  time  before  the  land  and  sea  were 
scarcely  able  to  contain,  now  sailing  away  in  a  little  boat,  almost  ^vithout  any  servants  or 
attendants'.t    Such  was  the  event  and  success  of  Xerxes's  expedition  against  Greece. 

If  we  compare  Xerxes  with  himself  at  dilTerent  times  and  on  different  occasions,  we 
shall  hardly  known  him  for  the  same  man.  When  aflairs  were  under  consideration 
and  debate,  no  person  could  show  more  courage  and  intrepidity  than  tliis  prince;  he 
is  surprised,  and  even  offended,  if  any  one  forsees  the  least  difliculty  in  the  execution 
of  his  projects,  or  shows  any  apprehension  concerning  events.  But  when  he  comes 
to  the  point  of  execution,  and  to  the  hour  of  danger,  he  flies  like  a  coward,  and  thinks 
of  nothing  but  saving  his  own  life  and  person.  Here  we  have  a  sensible  and 
evident  proof  of  the  diflerence  between  true  courage,  which  is  never  destitute  of 
prudence,  and  temerity,  always  blind  and  presumptuous.  A  wise  and  great  prince 
weighes  every  thing,  and  examines  all  circumstances,  before  he  enters  into  a  war, 
of  which  he  is  not  afraid,  but  which  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  desire;  and  when 
the  time  of  action  is  come,  the  sight  of  danger  serves  only  to  animate  his  courage4 
Presumption  inverts  this  order.  When  she  has  introduced  assurance  and  boldness 
where  wisdom  and  circumspection  ought  to  preside,  she  admits  fear  and  despair 
where  courage  and  intrepidity  ought  to  be  exerted.§ 

The  first  care  of  the  Grecians  after  the  battle  of  Salamin,  Avas  to  send  the  first  fruits 
of  the  rich  spoil  they  had  taken  to  Delphos.  Cimon,  who  was  then  very  young, 
signalized  himself  in  a  particular  manner  in  that  engagement,  and  performed  actions 
of  such  distinguished  valour  as  acquired  him  a  great  reputation,  and  made  him  be 
considered  from  henceforth  as  a  citizen  that  Avould  be  capable  of^  rendering  the  most 
important  services  to  his  country  on  future  occnsions.|| 

But  Themistocles  carried  off*  almost  all  the  honour  of  this  victory  wliich  w^as  the 
most  signal  that  ever  the  Grecians  obtained  over  the  Persians.  The  force  of  truth 
obliged  even  those  Avho  envied  his  glory  most,  to  render  him  this  testimony.  It  was 
a  custom  in  Greece,  that  after  a  battle,  the  commanding  officers  should  declare  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  most,  by  Avriting  in  a  paper  the  name  of  the  man  who 
had  merited  the  first  prize,  and  of  him  who  had  merited  the  second  H 

On  this  occasion,  by  a  judgment  which  shows  the  good  opinion  natural  for  every 
man  to  have  of  himself,  each  officer  concerned  adjudged  the  first  rank  to  himself,  and 
allowed  the  second  to  Themistocles,  which  was  indeed  giving  him  the  preference  to 
them  all. 

The  Lacedsemonians,  having  carried  him  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  pay  him  the  hon- 
ours due  to  his  merit,  decreed  to  their  general,  Eurybiades  the  ]Mize  of  valour,  and  to 
Themistocles  that  of  wisdom,  which  was  a  crown  of  olive  for  both  of  iliem.     Tliey 

*  Idem  c.  130. 
tEi-at  res  8pectaculodieT>a,  et  sestimationes  sortis  huniana', i-erum  varietatemii-anda,in  exiguolatentem  videre 
navi^o,  quern  paulo  ante  vix  aKquor  onine  capit- bat;  carentem  etiam  orani  servorum  ministeno,  cuius  exercitus, 
orooler  multitudinem,  teriis  graves  erant  —Justin.  I.  ii.  c.  13. 

t  Non  times  bella,  non  provocas.— Plin.  de  Traj.  Fortissimus  in  ipso  discrimine,  qui  ante  discrimen  quietissi* 
mus.— Tacit.  Hist.  1.  i.  c.  14. 

§  Ante  discrimen  feroces,in  periculo  pavidi.— Tacit.  Hist.  1.  c.  68. 
U  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  122, 125.  ^  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  120. 
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also  made  a  present  to  Themlstocles  of  the  finest  chariot  in  the  city;  and  on  his  de- 
parture, sent  three  hundred  young  men  of  the  most  considerable  families  to  wait  upon 
him  to  the  frontiers:  an  honour  they  had  never  before  shown  to  any  person  whatever. 

But  what  gave  him  a  still  more  sensible  pleasure,  were  the  public  acclamations  he 
received  at  the  first  Olympic  games  that  were  celebrated  after  the  battle  of  Salamin, 
where  all  the  people  of  Greece  w^ere  met  together.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  the 
whole  assembly  rose  up  to  do  him  honour:  nobody  regarded  either  the  games  or  the 
combats;  Themisiocles  was  the  only  object  of  attention.  Tlie  eyes  of  all  the  com- 
pany were  fixed  upon  him,  and  every  person  was  eager  to  show  him  and  point  him 
out  to  the  strangers  that  did  not  know  him.  He  acknowledged  afterwards,  to  his 
friends,  that  lie  looked  upon  that  day  as  the  happiest  of  his  life;  that  he  had  never 
tasted  any  joy  so  sensible  and  so  transporting;  and  that  this  reward,  the  genuine 
fruit  of  his  labours  exceeded  all  his  desires. 

The  reader  has  undoubtedly  observed  in  Themistocles  two  or  three  principal  strokes 
of  his  character,  which  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  men.  The  de- 
sign which  he  formed  and  executed,  of  making  the  whole  force  of  Athens  maritime, 
showed  him  to  have  a  superior  genius,  capable  of  the  highest  views,  penetrating  into 
futurity,  and  judicious  in  seizing  the  decisive  moment  in  great  afiairs.  As  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  Athens  was  of  a  barren  nature  and  small  extent,  he  rightly  con- 
ceived, that  the  only  way  that  city  had  to  enrich  and  airgrandize  herself  was  by 
sea.  And  indeed,  that  scheme  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  the  source  and  cause  of 
all  those  great  events,  which  subsequently  raised  the  republic  of  Athens  to  so  flou- 
rishing a  condition. 

But  in  my  opinion,  though  this  wisdom  and  foresight  is  a  most  excellent  and  va- 
luable talent,  yet  it  is  infinitely  less  meritorious  than  tbat  uncommon  temper  and  mo- 
deration, which  Themistocles  showed  on  two  critical  occasions,  when  Greece  had  been 
utterly  undone,  if  he  had  listened  to  the  dictates  of  an  ill-judged  ambition,  and  had 
piqued  himself  upon  a  false  point  of  honour,  as  is  usual  among  persons  of  his  age  and 
profession.  The  first  of  these  occasions  was,  when,  notwithstanding  the  crying  in- 
justice that  was  committed,  both  in  regard  to  the  republic  of  wliich  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  to  liis  own  person,  in  appointing  a  Lacedaemonian  generallissimo  of  the  fleet, 
he  exhorted  and  prevailed  with  the  Athenians  to  desist  from  their  pretensions,  how- 
ever justly  founded,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  with  which  a  division  among 
the  confederates  must  have  been  necessarily  attended.  And  what  an  admirable  in- 
stance did  lie  give  of  his  presence  of  mind  and  coolness  of  temper,  when  the  same 
Eurybiades  not  only  insulted  him  with  harsh  and  offensive  language,  but  lifted  up 
liis  cane  at  him  in  a  menacing  manner!  Let  it  be  remembered  at  the  same  time,  that 
Themistocles  was  tlien  but  young;  that  he  was  full  of  an  ardent  ambition  for  glory; 
that  he  was  commander  of  a  numerous  fleet;  and  that  he  had  right  and  reason  on 
his  side.  How  would  our  young  officers  beliave  on  a  like  occasion?  Themistocles 
bore  all  patiently,  and  the  victory  of  Salamin  was  the  fruit  of  his  patience. 

As  to  Aristides,  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak  more  extensively  upon  his 
character  and  merit.  He  was,  properly  speaking,  tlie  man  of  the  commonwealth; 
provided  that  Avas  well  and  faithfully  served,  lie  was  very  little  concerned  by  whom 
it  was  done.  The  merit  of  others  was  far  from  offending  him;  but  rather,  became 
his  own  by  the  approbation  and  encouragement  he  gave  it.  We  have  seen  him  make 
his  way  through  the  enemy's  fleet,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  in  order  to  give  Themisto- 
cles some  good  intelligence  and  advice:  and  Plutarch  takes  notice,  that  during  all  the 
time  the  latter  had  the  command,  Aristides  assisted  him,  on  all  occasions,  with  his 
counsel  and  influence,  notwithstandhig  he  had  reason  to  look  upon  him  not  only  as 
his  rival,  but  his  enemy.*  Let  us  compare  this  nobleness  and  greatness  of  soul  with 
the  littleness  of  spirit  and  meanness  of  those  men,  who  are  so  nice,  punctilious,  and 
jealous  in  regard  to  command;  who  are  unwilling  to  assist  tlieir  colleagues,  using  all 
their  endeavours  and  industry  to  engross  the  glory  of  every  thing  to  themselves;  al- 
ways* ready  to  sacrifice  the  public  to  their  private  interests,  or  to  suffer  their  rivals  to 
commit  blunders,  and  that  they  themselves  may  reap  advantage  from  them. 

On  the  very  same  day  that  the  action  at  Thermopylae  happened, the  formidable  army 
of  the  Carthaginians,  which  consisted  oi'  three  hundred  thousand  men,  was  entirely 
defeated  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Cyracuse.  Herodotus  places  this  battle  on  the  same 
day  with  that  of  Salamin.  The  circumstances  of  that  victory  in  Sicily  I  have  related 
in  the  history  of  the  Carthagenians.f 

•ristvT*   <rxj\i?r^xTTi   y.ui   (rvvaZi'/Avlv,  tiyC?cT*TOv    tV»     iruiT-^^ix  y.rjiv]^    irf.i'jjv  tcv   tv5(,-5i. — In   Vlt.    Arist,    p. 
823.  t  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  165,  167. 
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After  the  battle  of  Salamin,  the  Greciansbeing  returned  from  pursuing  the' Persians, 
Themistocles  sailed  to  all  the  islands  that  had  declared  for  them,  to  levy  contributions 
and  exact  money  from  them.  The  first  he  began  Avith  was  thatof  Andros,  from  whose 
inhabitants  he  required  a  considerable  sum,  speaking  to  them  in  this  manner:  "1  come 
to  you  accompanied  with  two  powerful  divinities,  Persuasion  and  Force."  The  answer 
they  made  him  was:  "We  also  have  two  other  divinities  on  our  side,  no  less  powerful 
than  yours,  and  which  do  not  permit  us  to  give  the  money  you  demand  of  us,  Poverty 
and  Weakness."  Upon  this  refusal  he  made  a  feint  of  besieging  them,  and  threat- 
ened that  he  would  entirely  ruin  their  city.  He  d(?alt  in  the  same  manner  with  se- 
veral other  islands,  which  durst  not  resist  him  as  Andros  had  done,  and  drew  great 
sums  from  them  without  the  privity  of  the  other  commanders;  tor  he  was  considered 
as  a  lover  of  money,  and  desirous  of  enriching  himselt^.* 

SECTION    IX. THE    BATTLE    OF   TL,AT]EJE. 

Mardonius,  who  remained  in  Greece  Avith  a  body  of  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
let  his  troops  pass  the  winter  in  Thessaly,  and  in  the  spring  following,  led  them  into 
Boeotia.  There  was  a  very  famous  oracle  in  that  country,  the  oracle  of  Lebadia, 
which  lie  thought  proper  to  consult,  in  order  to  know  Avhat  w^ould  be  the  success  of 
the  war.  The  priest,  in  his  enthusiastic  fit,  answered  in  a  language  which  nobody 
that  was  present  understood,  as  nmchas  to  insinuate,  that  the  oracle  would  not  deign 
to  speak  intelligibly  to  a  barbarian.  At  the  same  time  Mardonius  sent  Alexander, 
king  of  Macedonia,  with  several  Persian  noblemen,  to  Athens,  and  by  them,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  made  very  advantageous  proposals  to  the  Athenian  people,  to 
separate  them  from  the  rest  of  their  allies.  The  offers  he  made  them  were,  to  re- 
build their  city  which  had  been  burnt  down,  to  give  them  a  considerable  sum  of  mo- 
ney, to  suffer  them  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  to  give  them 
the  government  and  command  of  all  Greece.  Alexander,  as  their  ancient  friend,  ex 
horted  them  in  his  own  name  to  lay  hold  on  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  re-es- 
tablishing their  affairs,  alleging  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  withstand  a  pow- 
er so  formidable  as  that  of  the  Persians,  and  so  much  superior  to  that  of  Greece.  On 
the  first  intelligence  of  this  embassy,  the  Spartans  on  their  side  sent  deputies  to 
Athens,  in  order  to  prevent  its  success.  These  were  present  when  the  others  had  their 
audience;  and,  as  soon  as  Alexander  had  finished  his  speech,  they  began  in  their  turn 
to  address  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  and  strongly  exhorted  them  not  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  allies,  nor  to  desert  the  common  interest  of  their  country;  re- 
presenting to  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  union  in  the  present  situation  of  their  af^ 
fairs  was  their  whole  strength,  and  would  render  Greece  invincible.  They  added 
farther,  that  the  Spartan  commonwealth  was  very  sensibly  moved  with  the  melan- 
choly state  which  the  Athenians  were  in,  who  were  destitute  both  of  houses  and  re- 
treat, and  who  for  two  years  together  lost  all  their  harvest;  that,  in  consideration  of 
that  calamity,  she  would  engage  herself,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  to  main- 
tain and  support  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  old  men,  and  to  furnish  a  plen- 
tiful supply  lor  all  their  wants.  They  concluded  by  adverting  to  the  conduct  of 
Alexander,  whose  discourse,  they  said,  Avas  such  as  might  be  ex^pecled  from  one  ty- 
rant who  spoke  in  favour  of  another;  but  that  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  addressed  had  showed  themselves,  on  all  occasions,  the  most  zealous  de- 
fenders of  the  common  liberty  of  their  country.! 

Aristides  was  at  this  time  in  office;  that  is  'to  say,  principal  of  the  archons.  As  it 
was  therefore  his  business  to  answer,  he  said,  that  as  to  the  barbarians,  who  made 
silver  and  gold  the  chief  objects  of  their  esteem,  he  forgave  them  for  thinldng  they 
could  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  a  nation,  by  large  bounties  and  promises:  but  that  he 
could  not  help  being  surprised,  and  affected  with  some  degree  of  indignation,  to  see 
that  the  Lacedaemonians,  regarding  only  the  present  distress  and  necessity  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  forgetting  their  courage  and  magnanimity,  should  come  to  persuade  them 
to  persist  steadfastly  in  the  defence  of  the  common  liberty  of  Greece,  by  arguments 
and  motives  of  gain,  and  by  proposing  to  give  them  victuals  and  provision:  he  desir- 
ed them  to  acquaint  their  republic,  that  all  the  gold  in  the  w-orld,  was  not  capable  of 
tempting  the  Athenians,  or  of  making  them  desert  the  defence  of  the  common  liber- 
ty; that  they  had  the  grateful  sense  they  ought  to  have,  of  the  kind  oflfers  which  La- 
cedasmon  had  made  them;  but  that  they  would  endeavour  to  manage  their  affairs  so 

"Herod.l.  viii.c.  Ill,  112.    Pint,  in  Theniisf.  p.  122. 
..   i;      A.        ,    Ant.  J.  C.  479.    Heiod.  1.  viii.c.  113-131,  136— 1-10, 144.    Plut.  in  Arist,  p.  324.    Diod.  1.  xi.  p. 
M,  23.    Plut.  Je  Orac.  Defect,  p.  412. 
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as  not  to  be  a  burcien  to  any  of  their  allies.  Then,  turning  himself  towards  the  am 
bassadors  of  Mnrdonius,  and  pointing  with  his  hand  to  the  snn^  "be  assured,"  said  he 
to  them,  "that  as  long  as  that  planet  shall  continue  his  course,  the  Athenians  will  be 
mortal  enemies  to  the  Persians,  and  will  not  cease  lo  take  vengeance  of  them  for  ra- 
vaging their  lands,  and  burning  their  houses  and  temples."  After  which,  he  desired 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  if  he  was  inclined  to  be  truly  their  friend,  that  he  would  not 
make  himself  any  more  the  bearer  of  such  proposals  to  them,  which  would  only  serve 
to  reflect  dishonour  upon  him,  without  ever  producing  any  other  eflect. 

Aristides,  having  made  this  plain  and  peremptory  declaration,  did  not  stop  there; 
but  that  he  might  excite  still  greater  horror  at  such  proposals,  and  forever  prohibit 
all  intercourse  Avith  the  barbarians,  from  a  principle  of  religion;  he  ordained  that  the 
Athenian  priests  should  denounce  anathemas  and  execrations  upon  any  persons  what- 
ever, who  should  presume  to  propose  the  making  an  alliance  with  the  Persians,  or  the 
breaking  of  their  alliance  with  the  rest  of  the  Grecians. 

When  Mardonius  had  learned,  by  the  answer  which  the  Athenians  had  sent  him, 
that  they  were  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  no  proposals  or  advantages  whatever  to  sell 
their  liberty,*  he  marched  with  his  whole  army  towards  Attica,  wasting  and  destroy- 
ing whatever  he  found  in  his  way.  The  Athenians,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  with- 
stand such  a  torrent,  retired  to  Salamin,  and  a  second  lime  abandoned  their  city.  Mar- 
donius, still  entertaining  hopes  of  bringing  them  to  some  terms  of  accommodation, 
sent  another  deputy  to  them  to  make  the  same  proposals  as  before.  A  certain  Athe- 
nian, called  Lycidas,  being  of  opinion  that  they  should  hearken  to  what  he  had  to 
offer,  was  immediately  stoned,  and  the  Athenian  women  running  at  the  same  time  to 
his  house,  did  the  same  execution  upon  his  wife  and  children;  so  detestable  a  crime 
did  they  think  it  to  propose  any  peace  Avith  the  Persians.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
they  respected  the  character  wherewith  the  deputy  was  invested,  and  sent  him  back 
without  ofiiering  him  any  indignity  or  ill  treatment.  Mardonius  now  found  that 
there  was  no  p^-ace  to  be  expected  with  them.  He  therefore  entered  Athens,  and 
burned  and  demolished  every  thing  that  had  escaped  their  fury  the  preceding  year.f 

The  Spartans,  instead  of  conducting  their  troops  into  Attica,  according  to  their  en- 
gagements, thought  only  of  keeping  themselves  shut  up  within  the  Peloponnesus  for 
their  own  security,  and  with  that  view  had  begun  to  build  a  wall  over  the  isthmus,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  that  way,  by  which  means  they  hoped  t?iey 
should  be  safe  themselves,  and  should  have  no  farther  occasion  for  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians.  The  latter  hereupon  sent  deputies  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  complain  of 
the  slowness  and  neglect  of  their  allies.  But  the  ephori  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
moved  at  their  remonstrances;  and,  as  that  day  was  the  feast  of  Hyacinthus,|  they 
spent  it  in  feasts  and  rejoicing,  and  deferred  giving  the  deputies  their  answer  till  the 
next  day.  And  still  procrastinating  the  affair  as  much  as  they  could,  on  various  pre- 
texts, they  gained  ten  days'  time,  during  which  the  building  of  the  wall  was  complet- 
ed. Tfiey  were  on  the  point  of  dismissing  the  Athenian  envoys  in  a  scandalous  man- 
ner, when  a  private  citizen  expostulated  with  them,  and  represented  to  them,  how 
base  it  woukl  be  to  treat  the  Athenians  in  such  a  manner,  after  all  the  calamities  and 
voluntary  losses  they  had  so  generously  suffered  for  the  common  defence  of  liherty, 
and  all  the  important  services  they  had  rendered  Greece  in  general.  This  opened 
their  eyes  and  made  them  ashamed  of  their  perfidious  design.  The  very  next  night 
l()llovving,  they  sent  off^  unknown  to  the  Athenian  deputies,  five  thousand  Spartans, 
wfio  had  each  of  them  seven  helots,  or  slaves,  to  attend  him.  In  the  morning  after- 
wards, the  deputies  renewed  their  complaints  with  great  warmth  and  resentment, 
and  were  extremely  surprised  when  tliey  were  told  that  the  Spartan  succours  were 
on  their  march,  and  by  this  time  were  not  far  from  Attica. 

Mardonius  had  left  Attica  at  this  time,  and  was  on  his  return  into  the  country  of 
Bo^otia.  As  the  latter  was  an  open  and  flat  country,  he  thought  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous for  him  to  fight  there,  than  in  Attica,  which  was  uneven  and  rugged,  full 
of  hills  and  narrow  passes,  and  wliichfbr  that  reason  would  not  allow  him  space  enough 
for  drawing  up  fiis  numerous  army  in  order  of  battle,  nor  leave  room  for  his  cavalry 

*  Posteaqiiain  nnllo  pretio  liberlatem  his  videt  venalem,  Ike— Justin.  I.  ii.  c.  14. 

t  Herod    1.  ix.  c.  ]— 11.     Pint,  in  Arist^p.  324.     Diod.  I.  xi  p.  2. 

t  Among  the  Laced;emonians  the  feast  of  Hyacinthus  continued  three  days:  the  first  and  the  Jast  of  which  were 

days  of  sorrow  and  mourning  for  the  death  of  Iljaciiithus,  but  the  second  was  a  day  of  rejoicing,  which  was  spent 

in  feasting,  sports,  and  shows,  and  all  kinds  ol  dUersions.     This  festival  was  celebrated  every  year  in  the  month 

of  August,  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Hjacinthus. 
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to  act.     When  he  came  hack  into  Boeotia,  he  encamped  by  the  river  Asopiis.     The 

recians  followed  him  thither  under  the  command  ol"  Pansanias,  king  of  vSparia,  and 
of  Aristides,  general  of  the  Athenians.  The  Persian  army,  according  to  Herodotiis, 
consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand,  and  according  to  Diodorus,  of  five  hundred 
thousand  men.  That  of  the  Grecians  did  not  amount  to  seventy  thousand;  of  which 
there  were  but  five  thousand  Spartans;  but,  as  these  Avere  accompanied  with  thirty 
five  thousand  of  the  helots,  viz.  seven  l()r  each  Spartan,  they  made  up  together  forty 
thousand:  thelntter  of  these  were  liglit-armed  troops,  the  Athenian  forces  consisted 
but  of  eight  thousand,  and  the  troops  of  the  allies  made  uj)  the  remainder.  The  right 
wing  of  the  army  was  connnanded  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  left  by  the  Athenians, 
an  honour  which  the  people  of  Tegeea  pretended  to,  and  disputed  with  them,  but  in 
Aain.* 

While  all  Greece  was  in  suspense,  expecting  a  battle  that  should  determine  their 
fate,  a  secret  conspiracy,  formed  in  the  midst  oi'the  Athenian  camp,  by  some  discon- 
tented citizens,  who  intended  the  subversion  of  their  popular  government,  or  to  de- 
fiver  up  Greece  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  gave  Aristides  a  great  deal  of  perplexi- 
ty and  trouble.  On  this  emergency  he  iiad  occasion  for  all  his  prudence:  not  know- 
ing exactly  hoAv  many  persons  might  be  concerned  in  this  conspiracy,  he  contented 
himself  with  having  eight  of  them  taken  up;  and  of  those  eight,  the  only  two  whom 
he  caused  to  be  accused,  because  they  had  the  most  laid  to  their  charge,  made  their 
escape  out  of  the  camp  while  tlieir  trial  was  preparing.  There  is  no  doubt  but  Aris- 
des  favoured  their  escape,  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  punish  them,  and  their  pu- 
nishment might  occasion  some  tumult  and  disorder.  The  others  Avho  were  in  custo- 
dy, he  released;  leaving  them  room  to  believe,  that  he  had  found  nothing  against  them; 
and  telling  them  that  the  battle  with  the  enemy  should  be  the  tribunal,  where  they 
might  fully  justity  their  characters,  and  shoAv  the  world  how  unlikely  it  was  that  they 
had  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  betraying  their  country.  This  well  timed  and  "vvise 
dissimulation  which  opened  a  door  for  repentance,  and  avoided  driving  the  otfenders 
to  despair,  appeased  all  commotion,  and  quashed  the  whole  afFair.f 

Mardonius,  in  order  to  try  the  Grecians,  sent  out  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was 
strongest,  to  skirmish  with  them.  The  Megarians,  who  were  encamped  upon  a  plain, 
suffered  extremely  by  them;  and  in  spite  ot^  all  the  vigour  and  resolution  wnth  which 
they  defended  themselves,  tliey  were  upon  the  point  of  giving  way,  when  a  detach- 
ment of  three  hundred  Athenians,  with  some  troops  armed  with  missive  weapons,  ad- 
vanced to  their  succour.  Masistius,  the  general  of  the  Persian  horse,  and  one  of  the 
most  considerable  noblemen  of  his  country,  seeing  them  advance  towards  him  in  good 
order,  made  his  cavalry  face  about  and  attack  them.  The  Athenians  stood  their 
ground,  and  waited  to  receive  them.  The  shock  was  very  fierce  and  violent,  both 
sides  endeavouring  equally  to  show,  by  the  issue  of  this  encounter,  what  would  be  the 
success  of  the  general  engagement.  The  victory  was  a  long  time  disputed:  but  at 
last  Masistius's  horse  being  wounded,  threw  his  master,  who  Avas  quickly  after  killed; 
upon  Avhich  the  Persians  immediately  fied.  As  soon  as  the  ncAvs  of  his  death  reach- 
ed the  barbarians,  their  grief  was  excessiA^e.  They  cut  oft^the  hair  of  their  heads,  as 
also  the  manes  of  their  horses  and  mules,  filling  the  camp  Avith  their  cries  and  lamen- 
tations, having  lost  in  their  opinion,  the  bravest  man  of  their  army. 

After  this  encounter  Avith  the  Persian  cavalry,  the  tAA'^o  armies  were  a  long  time 
without  coming  to  any  action;  because  the  soothsayers  and  diviners,  upon  their  in- 
specting the  entrails  of  their  victims,  equally  foretold  both  parties,  that  they  should  be 
victorious,  provided  they  acted  only  upon  the  defensiA'e;  A\"hereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  threatened  them  equally  Avith  a  total  overthrow,  if  they  acted  oftensively,  or 
made  the  first  attack. 

They  passed  ten  days  in  this  manner  in  sight  of  each  other:  but  Mardonius  who  was 
of  a  fiery,  impatient  nature,  grcAv  very  tmeasy  at  so  long  a  delay.  Besides,  he  had 
onlyafeAV  days' provision  left  for  his  army;  and  the  Grecians  greAV  stronger  every 
day  by  the  addition  of  ncAv  troops,  that  Avere  continually  coming  to  join  tijem.  He 
therefore  called  a  council  of  Avar,  in  order  to  deliberate  whether  they  should  give 
battle.  Artabazus,  a  nobleman  of  singular  merit  and  great  experience  was  of  opinion 
that  they  should  not  hazard  a  battle,  but  should  retire  under  the  AA^alls  of  Thebes, 
where  they  Avould  be  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  army  with  provision  and  forage.    He 

*  Herod.  1.  \\-  c.  12-76.    Plut.  in  Arist.  p. 325-330.    Diod.l.  xi.p.  24,26.  t  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  326. 
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alleored,  that  delays  alone  would  be  capable  of  diminishing  the  ardour  of  the  allies; 
tharthey  would  thereby  have  time  to  tamper  with  them,  and  might  be  able  to  draw 
some  of  them  off  by  gold  and  silver,  which  they  would  take  care  to  distribute  among 
the  leaders,  and  among  such  as  had  the  greatest  sway  and  authority  in  their  several 
cities;  and  that  in  short,  this  would  be  both  the  easiest  and  surest  method  of  subject- 
ino-  Greece.  This  opinion  was  very  wise,  but  was  over-ruled  by  Mardonias,  whom 
the  rest  had  not  courage  to  contradict.  The  result  therefore  of  their  deliberations  was, 
that  they  should  give  battle  next  day.  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Grecians  in  his  heart,*^  came  secretly  about  midnight  to  their  camp, 
and  informed  Aristides  of  all  that  had  passed. 

Pausanias  forthwitli  gave  orders  to  the  officers  to  prepare  themselves  for  battle; 
and  imparted  to  Aristides  the  design  he  had  formed  of  changing  his  order  of  battle 
by  placing  the  Athenians  in  the  right  wing,  instead  of  the  left,  in  order  to  oppose 
them  to  the  Persians,  with  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  engage.  Whether 
it  was  fear  or  prudence  that  induced  Pausanias  to  propose  this  new  disposition,  the 
Athenians  accepted  it  with  pleasure.  Nothing  was  heard  among  them  but  mutual 
exhortations,  to  acquit  themselves  bravely,  bidding  each  other  remember,  that  neither 
they  nor  their  enemies  were  changed  since  the  battle  of  Marathon,  unless  it  were, 
that  victory  had  increased  the  courage  of  the  Athenians,  and  had  dispirited  the 
Persians.  We  do  not  fight,  said  they,  as  they  do,  for  a  country  only,  or  a  city,  but 
for  the  trophies  erected  at  Marathon  and  at  Salamin,  that  they  may  not  appear  to  be  the 
work  only  of  Miltiades  and  of  Fortune,  but  the  work  of  the  Athenians.  Encouraging 
one  another  in  this  manner,  they  went  with  all  the  alacrity  imaginable  to  change 
their  post.  But  Mardonius,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  this  movement, 
having  made  the  like  change  in  his  order  of  battle,  both  sides  ranged  their  troops 
again  according  to  their  former  disposition.  The  whole  day  passed  in  this  manner 
without  their  coming  to  action. 

In  the  evening  the  Grecians  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  that 
they  should  decamp  from  the  place  they  were  in,  and  march  to  another,  more  conve- 
niently situated  for  water.  Night  being  arrived,  and  the  officers  endeavouring  at  the 
head  of  their  corps  to  make  more  haste  than  ordinary  to  the  camp  marked  out  for  them, 
great  confusion  happened  among  the  troops,  some  going  one  way  and  some  another, 
without  observing  any  order  or  regularity  in  their  march.  At  last  they  halted  near 
the  little  city  of  PlatEese. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  Grecians  having  decamped,  Mardonius  drew  his  whole 
army  into  order  of  battle,  and  pursued  them  with  the  hideous  shouting  and  howling 
of  his  barbarian  iorces,  who  thought  they  were  marching,  not  so  much  in  order  to 
fight,  as  to  strip  and  plunder  a  flying  enemy;  and  their  general  likewise  making  him- 
self sure  of  victory,  proudly  insulted  Artabazus,  reproaching  him  with  his  fearful  and 
cowardly  prudence,  and  with  the  false  notion  he  had  conceived  of  the  Lacedsemonians, 
who  never  fled,  as  he  pretended,  before  an  enemy;  whereas  here  was  an  mstance  to 
the  contrary.  But  the  general  quickly  found  this  was  no  false  or  ill-grounded  notion. 
He  happened  to  fall  in  with  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  were  alone  and  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  Grecian  army,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand  men,  together  with 
three  thousand  of  the  Tegeans.  The  encounter  was  exceedingly  fierce  and  resolute: 
on  both  sides  the  men  fought  with  the  courage  of  lions;  and  the  barbarians  perceived 
that  they  had  to  do  with  soldiers  who  were  determined  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  field. 
The  Athenian  troops,  to  whom  Pausanias  sent  an  officer,  were  already  upon  their 
march  to  aid  them:  but  the  Greeks,  who  had  taken  part  with  the  Persians,  to  the 
number  of  fifty  thousand  men,  went  out  to  meet  them  on  their  way,  and  hindered 
them  from  proceeding  any  farther.  Aristides,  with  his  Uttle  body  of  men,  bore  up 
firmly  against  tliem,  and  withstood  their  attack,  siiowing  them  of  how  little  avail  a 
superiority  of  numbers  is  against  true  courage  and  bravery. 

The  battle  being  thus  divided  into  two,  they  fought  in  two  different  places;  the 
Spartans  were  the  first  who  broke  in  upon  the  Persian  forces,  and  threw  them  into 
disorder.  Mardonius  their  general,  falling  dead  of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the 
engagement,  all  his  army  betook  themselves  to  flight;  and  those  Greeks  who  were 
engaged  against  Aristides,  did  the  same  as  soon  as  they  understood  the  barbarians 
were  defeated.  The  latter  ran  away  to  their  former  camp,  which  they  had  quitted, 
where  they  were  sheltered  and  fortified  with  an  enclosure  of  wood.  The  Lace- 
dsemonians pursued  them  thither,  and  attacked  them  in  their  intrenchement;  but  this 
they  did  poorly  and  weakly,  hke  people  that  were  not  much  accustomed  to  sieges,  and 
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to  attack  walls.  The  Athenian  troops,  having  advice  of  this,  left  the  pursuit  of  their 
Grecian  adversaries,  and  marched  to  the  camp,  of  the  Persians,  which  after  several 
assaults,  they  carried,  and  made  a  horrible  slaughter  of  this  enemy. 

Artabazus,  who  from  Mardonius's  imprudent  management  had  but  too  well  f€>re- 
seen  the  misfortune  that  befel  them,  after  having  distinguished  himself  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  given  all  possible  proofs  of  his  courage  and  intrepidity,  made  a  timely  re- 
treat with  the  forty  thousand  men  he  commanded;  and,  preventing  his  flight  from 
being  known  by  the  expedition  of  his  march,  he  arrived  safe  at  Byzantium,  and  from 
thence  returned  into  Asia.  Of  all  the  rest  of  the  Persian  army,  not  four  thousand 
men  escaped  after  that  day's  slaughter:  all  were  killed  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Gre- 
cians, who  by  that  means  delivered  themselves  at  once  from  all  farther  invasions  by 
that  nation,  no  Persian  army  having  ever  afterwards  appeared  on  this  side  of  the 
Hellespont. 

This  battle  was  fought  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  Boedromion,*  according  to 
the  Athenian  manner  of  reckoning.  Soon  after,  the  allies,  as  a  testimony  of  their 
gratitude  to  heaven,  caused  a  statue  of  Jupiter  to  be  made  at  the  joint  and  common 
expense,  which  they  placed  in  his  temple  at  Olympia.  The  names  of  the  several 
nations  of  Greece  that  were  present  in  the  engagement,  were  engraven  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Pedestal  of  the  statue;  the  Lacedaemonians  first,  the  Athenians  next,  and 
all  the  rest  in  order.t 

One  of  the  principal  citizens  of  JSgina  came  and  addressed  himself  to  Pausanias, 
desiring  to  avenge  the  indignity  that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes  had  shown  to  Leonidas, 
whose  dead  body  was  hung  upon  a  gallows  by  their  order,  and  urging  him  to  use 
Mardonius's  body  after  the  same  manner.  As  a  farther  motive  for  doing  so,  he  added, 
that  by  thus  satisfying  the  manes  of  those  that  were  killed  at  Thermopylae,  he  would 
be  sure  to  immortalize  his  own  name  throughout  all  Greece,  and  make  his  memory 
precious  to  the  latest  posterity.  "Carry  thy  base  counsel  elsewhere,"  replied  Pausa- 
nias, "thou  must  have  a  very  wrong  notion  of  true  glory,  to  imagine  that  the  way 
for  me  to  acquire  it  is  to  resemble  the  barbarians.  K  the  esteem  of  the  people  of 
^gina  is  not  to  be  purchased  but  by  such  actions,'!  shall  be  content  with  preserving  that 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  only,  among  whom  the  base  and  ungenerous  spirit  of  revenge 
is  never  put  in  competition  with  that  of  showing  clemency  and  moderation  to  their 
enemies,  and  especially  after  their  death.  As  for  the  souls  of  my  departed  country- 
men, they  are  sufficiently  avenged  by  the  death  of  the  many  thousand  Persians  slain 
upon  the  spot  in  the  last  engagement.":}: 

A  dispute,  which  arose  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  about  deter- 
mining which  of  the  two  people  should  have  the  prize  of  valour  adjudged  to  them, 
as  also  which  of  them  should  have  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  trophy,  had  like  to  have 
sullied  all  the  glory  and  embittered  the  joy  of  their  late  victory.  They  were  just  on 
the  point  of  carrying  things  to  the  last  extremity,  and  would  certainly  have  decided 
the  difference  by  the  sword,  had  not  Aristides  prevailed  upon  them,  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsel  and  reasonings,  to  refer  the  determination  of  the  matter  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Grecians  in  general.  This  proposition  being  accepted  by  both  parties,  and 
the  Greeks  being  assembled  upon  the  spot  to  decide  the  contest,  Theogiton  of  Me- 
gara,  speaking  upon  the  question,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  prize  of  valour  ought 
to  be  adjudged  neither  to  Athens  nor  to  Sparta,  but  to  some  other  city;  unless  they 
desired  to  kindle  a  civil  war,  of  more  fatal  consequences  than  that  they  had  just  put 
an  end  to.  After  he  had  finished  his  speech,  Cleocritus  of  Corinth  rose  up  to  deliver 
his  sentiments  of  the  matter:  and  when  he  began,  nobody  doubted  that  he  was  going 
to  claim  that  honour  for  the  city  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  a  native;  for  Corinth 
was  the  next  city  of  Greece  in  power  and  dignity  after  those  of  Athens  and  Sparta. 
But  every  body  was  agreeably  deceived  when  they  found  that  all  his  discourse  tended 
to  the  praise  of  the  Platseans,  and  that  all  the  conclusion  he  made  from  the  whole  was, 
that  in  order  to  extinguish  so  dangerous  a  contention,  they  ought  to  adjudge  the  prize 
to  them  only,  against  whom  neither  of  the  contending  parties  could  have  any  grounds 
of  anger  or  jealousy.  This  discourse  and  proposal  were  received  with  general 
applause  by  the  whole  assembly.  Aristides  immediately  assented  to  it  on  the  part  of 
the  Athenians,  and  Pausanias  on  the  part  of  the  Laced8eraonians.§ 

•  This  day  answers  to  the  nineteenth  of  our  September. 

t  A.  M.  3525.    Ant.  J.  C.  479.    Paus.  1.  v.  p.  532. 

J  Herod.  1.  is.  c  77,  78,  §  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  331. 
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All  parties  he'mgr  thus  agreed,  before  they  becran  to  divide  the  spoil  of  the  enemy, 
they  put  fourscore  taleate* -aside  for  the  Plateeans,  who  laid  them  out  in  building  a 
temple  to  Minerva,  in  erecting  a  statue  to  her  honour,  and  in  adorning  the  temple  with 
curious  and  valuable  paintings,  which  existed  still  in  Plutarch's  time,  that  is  to  say, 
above  six  hundred  years  afterwards,  and  which  were  then  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  but 
lately  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  painters.  As  for  the  trophy,  which  had  been 
another  article  of  the  dispute,  the  ^Lacedaemonians  erected  one  for  themselves  in 
particular,  and  tJie  Athenians  another.! 

The  spoil  was  immense:  in  the  camp  of  Mardonius  they  found  prodigious  sums  of 
money  in  gold  and  silver,  besides  cups,  vessels,  beds,  tables  necklaces  and  bracelets  of 
gold  and  silver,  not  to  be  valued  or  numbered.  It  is  observed  by  a  certain  historian, 
that  these  spoils  proved  fatal  to  Greece,  by  becoming  the  instruments  of  introducing 
avarice  and  luxury  among  her  inhabitants.^  According  to  the  religious  customs  of 
the  Grecians,  before  they  divided  the  treasure,  they  appropriated  the  tithe  or  tenth 
part  of  the  whole  to  the  use  of  the  gods;  the  rest  was  distributed  equally  among  the 
cities  and  nations  that  had  furnished  troops;  and  the  chief  officers  who  had  distin- 
guised  themselves  in  the  field  of  battle  were  likewise  distinguished  in  this  distribution. 
They  sent  a  present  of  a  golden  tripod  to  Delphos,  in  the  inscription  upon  which 
Pausanius  caused  these  words  to  be  inserted:  "That  he  had  defeated  the  barbarians 
at  Plataece;  and  that,  in  acknowledgment  of  that  victory,  he  had  made  this  present  to 
Apollo."§ 

This  arrogant  inscription,  wherein  he  ascribed  the  honour  both  of  the  victory  and 
the  offering  to  himself  only,  offended  the  Lacedasmonian  people,  who,  in  order  to 
punish  his  pride  in  the  very  point  and  place  where  he  thought  to  exalt  himself,  as  also 
to  do  justice  to  their  confederates,  caused  his  name  to  be  erased  and  that  of  the  cities 
which  had  contributed  to  the  victory  to  be  inserted  instead  of  it.'  Too  ardent  a  thirst 
after  glory,  on  this  occasion,  did  not  allow  him  to  consider  that  a  man  loses  nothing 
by  discreet  modesty,  which  forbears  the  setting  too  high  a  value  upon  one's  own 
services,  and  Iwhich,  by  screening  a  man  from  envy,  serves  really  to  enhance  his 
reputation.|! 

Pausanias  gave  a  still  farther  specimen  of  his  Spartan  spirit  and  humour,  in  two 
entertainments  wliich  he  ordered  to  be  prepared  a  few  days  after  the  engagement; 
one  of  which  was  costly  and  magnificent,  in  which  was  served  all  the  variety  of 
delicacies  and  dainties  "that  used  to  be  served  at  the  table  of  Mardonius;  the  other 
was  plain  and  frugal,  after  the  manner  of  the  Spartans.  Then  comparing  the  two 
entertainments  together,  and  observing  the  difference  of  them  to  his  officers,  whom 
he  had  invited  on  purpose:  "what  madness,"  said  he,  "was  it  in  Mardonius,  who  was 
accustomed  to  such  a  luxurious  diet  to  think  of  attacking  a  people  like  us,  who  live 
without  any  superfluities,  and  indulge  in  no  delicacies!" 

All  the  Grecians  sent  to  Delphos,  to  consult  the  oracle  concerning  the  sacrifice  that 
was  proper  to  be  offered.  The  answer  they  received  from  the  god  was,  "that  they 
should  erect  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Liberator;  but  that  they  should  take  care  not  to  ofier 
any  sacrifice  upon  it,  before  they  had  extinguished  all  the  fire  in  the  country,  because 
it  had  been  polluted  and  profaned  by  the  barbarians;  and  that  they  should  come  as 
far  as  Delphos,  to  obtain  pure  fire,  which  they  were  to  take  from  the  altar,  called  the 
common  altar."1I 

This  answer  being  brought  to  the  Grecians  from  the  oracle,  the  generals  immedi- 
ately dispersed  themselves  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  caused  all  the  fires  to 
be  extinguished;  and  Euchidas,  a  citizen  of  Plataeas,  having  taken  upon  himself  to  go 
and  fetch  the  sacred  fire  with  all  possible  expedition,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Delphos.  On  his  arrival  he  purified  himself,  sprinkled  his  body  with  consecrated 
water,  put  on  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  then  approached  the  altar,  from  whence,  with 
great  reverence,  he  took  the  holy  fire,  and  carried  it  with  him  to  Platceae  where  he 
arrived  befJjre  the  setting  of  the  sun,  having  travelled  a  thousand  stadia,  equal  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  English  miles,  in  one  day.  As  soon  as  he  came  back;  he 
Haluted  his  fellow-citizens,  delivered  the  fire  to  them,  fell  down  at  their  feet,  and  died 
in  a  moment  afterwards.  His  countrymen  carried  away  his  body,  and  buried  it  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  surnamed  Euclcia,  wijich  signifies  "of  good  renown,"  and  put  the 

•  About  KSO.OOO.  t  Herod.  1.  ix.  e.  79,  80, 

t  Victo  Mardonio,  castra  reft  rta  rep^lis  opulcntiae  capta,undeprhnuni  Gracos,  diviso  inter  se  auro  Persico, 
divitwiuin  luxiiria  cepit.— JusUn.  1.  ii.  c.  14. 

i  Curii.  Nep,  in  Pautan.  c.  i.  H  Ipsa  dissimulatione  faiucc  fawaraauxit.— Tacit* 

UPlut.  in  Arint.  p.  311, 332. 
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following  epitaph  upon  his  tomb  in  the  compass  of  one  verse:  "here  lies  Euchidas, 
who  went  from  hence  to  Delphos,  and  returned  back  the  same  day. 

In  the  next  general  assembly  of  Greece,  which  was  held  not  long  after  this  occur- 
rence, Aristides  proposed  the  following  decree,  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  should 
every  year  send  their  respective  deputies  to  Piatifiie,  in  order  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Ju- 
piter Liberator,  and  to  the  gods  of  the  city;  (this  assembly  was  still  regularly  held  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch;)  that  every  five  years  there  should  be  games  celebrated  there, 
which  should  be  called  the  Games  of  Liberty;  that  the  several  states  of  Greece  should 
raise  a  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  loot  and  a  thousand  horse,  and 
should  equip  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships,  Avhich  should  be  constantly  maintained  for 
making  war  against  the  barbarians;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Platfese,  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  gods,  should  be  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  and 
be  occupied  in  no  other  function  than  that  of  offering  prayers  and  sacrifices  for  the 
general  preservation  and  prosperity  of  Greece. 

All  these  articles  being  approved  and  passed  into  a  law,  the  citizens  of  Plataeae  took 
upon  them  to  solemnize,  every  year,  the  anniversary  festival  in  honour  of  those  per- 
sons who  were  slain  in  this  battle.  The  order  and  manner  of  performing  this  sacrifice 
was  as  follows:  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month  Maimacterion,  which  answers  to 
our  month  of  December,*  at  the  first  appearance  of  day-break,  they  walked  in  a  so- 
lemn procession,  which  was  preceded  by  a  trumi)et  tliat  sounded  to  battle.  Next  to 
the  trumpeter  marched  several  chariots,  filled  with  crowns  and  branches  of  myrtle. 
After  these  chariots,  was  led  a  black  bull,  behind  Vv  hich  marched  a  company  of  young 
persons,  carrying  pitchers  in  their  hands,  full  of  wine  and  milk,  the  ordinary  libations 
offered  to  the  dead,  and  vials  of  oil  and  incense.  All  these  young  persons  were  free- 
men; for  no  slave  was  allowed  to  have  any  part  in  this  ceremony,  which  was  institut- 
ed for  men  who  had  lost  their  lives  for  liberty.  In  the  rear  of  this  pomp  followed  the 
archon,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  Piatseans,  for  whom  it  was  unlawlul,  at  any  other 
time,  even  so  much  as  to  touch  iron,  or  to  wear  any  other  garment  than  a  white  one. 

But  upon  this  occasion,  being  clad  in  purple  raiment,  having  a  sword  by  his  side, 
and  holding  an  urn  in  his  hands,  which  he  took  from  the  place  where  they  kept  their 
public  records,  he  marched  quite  through  the  city  to  the  place  where  the  tombs  of  his 
memorable  countrymen  were  erected.  As  soon  as  he  came  there,  he  drew  out  water 
with  his  urn  from  the  fountain,  washed  with  his  own  hands  the  little  columns  that 
stood  by  the  tombs,  rubbed  them  afterwards  with  incense,  and  then  killed  the  bull 
upon  a  pile  of  wood  prepared  for  that  purpose.  After  having  offered  up  certain  prayers 
to  the  terrestrial  Jupiterf  and  Mercury,  he  invited  those  valiant  souls  deceased,  to 
come  to  their  feast,  and  to  partake  of  their  funeral  Ubations;  then  taking  up  a  cup  in 
his  hand,  and  having  filled  it  with  wine,  he  poured  it  on  the  ground,  and  said  with  a 
loud  voice,  "I  present  this  cup  to  those  valiant  men,  wlio  died  lor  the  liberty  of  the 
Grecians."  These  ceremonies  were  annually  performed  even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

Diodorus  adds,  that  the  Athenians  in  particular  embellished  the  monuments  of  their 
citizens,  who  died  in  the  war  with  the  Persians,  with  magnificent  ornaments,  institut- 
ed funeral  games  to  their  honour,  and  appointed  a  solemn  panegyric  to  be  pronounced 
over  them,  which  in  all  probability  was  repeated  every  year.:}: 

The  reader  will  be  sensible,  without  my  observing  it,  how  much  these  solemn  tes- 
timonies and  perpetual  demonstrations  of  honour,  esteem,  and  gratitude,  for  soldiers 
who  had  sacrificed  their  fives  in  the  defence  of  liberty,  conduced  to  enhance  the  merit 
of  valour,  and  of  the  services  they  rendered  their  country,  and  to  inspire  the  specta- 
tors with  emulation  and  courage;  and  how  exceedingly  proper  all  this  was  lor  culti- 
vating and  perpetuating  a  spirit  of  bravery  in  the  people,  and  for  making  their  troops 
victorious  and  invincible. 

The  reader,  no  doubt,  will  be  as  much  surprised,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  how 
wonderfully  careful  and  exact  these  people  w^ere  in  acquitting  themselves  on  all  occa- 
sions of  the  duties  of  religion.  The  great  event  winch  I  have  just  been  relating, 
VIZ.  the  batde  of  Platseee,  afibrds  us  very  remarkable  proofs  of  this,  in  the  annual  and 
perpetual  sacrifice  they  uistituted  to  Jupiter  Liberator,  which  was  still  continued  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch;  in  the  care  they  took  to  consecrate  the  tenth  part  of  all  their 
spoil  to  the  gods;  and  in  the  decree  proposed  by  Aristides  to  establish  a  solemn  festi- 

•  Three  months  after  thebaUle  of  Platsese  was  fou!?hl.  Probably  these  funeii:!  rites  were  not  at  first  performed, 
till  afier  the  enemies  were  entirely  gone, and  the  country  was  free. 

t  The  terrestrial  Juniter  is  no  other  than  Pluto;  and  the  same  epithet  of  terrestrial  was  also  given  to  Mercury, 
because  it  was  believed  to  be  his  office*  to  conduct  dep;.rted  souls  to  the  iufcnial  re^ious. 

tDiod.  l.xi.  p.  26. 
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val  for  ever,  as  an  anniversary  commemoration  of  that  success.  It  is  a  delightful 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  to  see  pagan  and  idolatrous  nations  thus  publicly  confessing  and 
declaring,  that  all  their  expectations  centre  in  the  Supreme  Being;  that  they  think 
themselves  obliged  to  ascribe  the  success  of  all  their  undertakings  to  him;  that  they 
look  upon  him  as  the  author  of  all  their  victories  and  prosperities,  as  the  sovereign 
ruler  and  disposer  of  states  and  empires,  as  the  source  from  whence  all  salutary  coun- 
sel, wisdom  and  courage  are  derived,  and  as  entitled  on  all  these  accounts  to  the  first 
and  best  part  of  their  spoils,  and  to  their  perpetual  acknowledgments  and  thanksgiv- 
ing for  such  distinguished  favours  and  benefits. 

SECTION  X. THE  BATTLE  NEAR  MICALE.   THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  PERSIANS. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Greeks  fought  the  battle  of  Platsese,  their  naval  forces 
obtained  a  memorable  victory  in  Asia  over  the  remainder  of  the  Persian  fleet.  For 
wdiile  that  of  the  Greeks  lay  at  ^gina,  under  the  command  of  Leotychides,  one  of 
the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  of  Xanthippus  the  Athenian,  Ambassadors  came  to  those 
generals  from  the  Ionia ns,  to  invite  them  into  Asia  to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  from 
their  sul)jection  to  the  barbarians.  On  this  invitation  they  immediately  set  sail  from 
Asia,  and  steered  their  course  by  Delos;  where,  when  they  arrived,  other  ambassa- 
dors came  from  Samos,  and  brought  them  intelligence,  that  the  Persian  fleet,  which 
had  passed  the  winter  at  Cunse,  was  then  at  Samos,  where  it  would  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  defeat  and  destroy  it,  earnestly  pressing  them  at  the  same  time  not  to  neglect 
so  favourable  an  opportunity.  The  Greeks  hereupon  sailed  away  directly  for  Samos. 
But  the  Persians,  receiving  intelligence  of  their  approach,  retired  to  Mycale,  a  pro- 
montory of  the  continent  oT  Asia,  where  their  land-army  consisting  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  who  were  the  remainder  of  those  that  Xerxes  had  carried  back  from  Greece 
the  year  before,  was  enca-mped.  Here  they  drew  their  vessels  ashore,  which  was  a 
common  practice  among  the  ancients,  and  encompassed  them  with  a  strong  rampart. 
The  Grecians  followed  them  to  the  very  place,  and  with  the  help  of  thelonians  defeated 
their  land-army,  forced  their  rampart,  and  burnt  all  their  vessels.* 

The  battle  of  Platsese  was  fought  in  the  morning,  and  that  of  Mycale  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day:  and  yet  all  the  Greek  writers  pretend  that  the  victory  of  Pla- 
tsese  was  known  at  Mycale  before  the  latter  engagement  was  begun,  though  the  whole 
JEgean  sea,  which  requires  several  days  sailing  to  cross  it,  was  between  these  two 
places.  But  Diodorus,  the  Sicilian,  explains  this  mystery  to  us.  He  tells  us,  that 
Leotychides,  observing  his  soldiers  to  be  much  dejected  for  fear  their  countrymen  at 
Platasse  should  sink  under  the  numbers  of  Mardonius's  army,  contrived  a  stratagem 
to  reanimate  them;  and  that  therefore,  when  he  was  just  upon  the  point  of  making 
the  first  attack,  he  caused  a  rumor  to  be  spread  among  his  troops,  that  the  Persians 
were  defeated  at  Platsefe,  though  at  that  time  he  had  no  manner  of  knowledge  of  the 
matter.t 

Xerxes,  hearing  the  news  of  these  two  overthrows,  left  Sardis  with  as  mueh  haste 
as  he  had  before  left  Athens,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  retired  with  great  pre- 
cipitation into  Persia,  in  order  to  put  himself,  as  far  as  he  possibly,  could,  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  victorious  enemies.:j:  But,  before  he  set  out,  he  gave  orders  that  his  peo- 
ple should  burn  and  demolish  all  the  temples  belonging  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia; 
which  order  was  so  far  executed,  that  not  one  escaped,  except  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus.§  He  acted  in  this  manner  at  the  instigation  of  the  Magi,  who  were  pro- 
fessed enemies  to  temples  and  images. ||  The  second  Zoroaster  had  thoroughly  in- 
structed him  in  their  religion,  and  made  him  a  zealous  defender  of  it.  Pliny  informs 
us,  that  Ostanes,  the  head  of  the  magi,  and  the  patriarch  of  that  sect,  who  maintain- 
ed its  maxims  and  interests  with  the  greatest  violence,  attended  Xerxes  upon  this  ex- 
pedition against  Greece.^  This  prince,  as  he  passed  through  Babylon  on  his  return 
to  Susa,  destroyed  also  all  the  temples  in  that  city,  as  he  had  done  those  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor:  doubtless  through  the  same  principle,  and  out  of  hatred  to  the  sect 
of  the  Sabcens,  who  made  use  of  images  in  their  divine  worship,  which  was  a  thing 
extremely  detested  by  the  Magi.  Perhaps,  also,  the  desire  of  making  himself  amends 
for  the  charges  of  his  Grecian  expedition  by  the  spoil  and  plunder  of  those  temples, 
might  be  another  motive  that  induced  him  to  destroy  them;  for  it  is  certain  he  found 

•  Herod.  1. 5x.  c.  39—105.    Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  26—28. 
+  What  we  are  told  also  of  Paulus  yEmilius's  vicioiy  over  the  Macedonians,  which  was  known  at  Rome  the  very 
day  it  was  obtained,  without  doubt  happened  in  th*;  same  manner. 

tDiod.1.  xi.  p,  28.  §  Strab.  l.xiv.  p.  634.  |1  Cic.l.ii.  deLeg.  n.  28. 

^  Plin.  ]•  \\x>  c.  i. 
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immense  riches  and  treasure  in  them,  which  had  been  amassed  together  through  tlie 
superstition  of  princes  and  people  during  a  long  series  of  ages.* 

The  Grecian  fleet,  after  the  bnttle  of  JVIycale,  set  sail  towards  the  Hellespont,  in  or- 
der to  possess  themselves  of  the  bridges  which  Xerxes  had  caused  to  be  thrown  over 
that  narrow  passage,  and  wliich  they  supposed  were  still  entire.  But  finding  them 
broken  by  tempestuous  weather,  Leotychides  and  his  Peloponnesian  forces  returned 
towards  "their  own  country.  As  for  Xanthippus,  he  staid  with  the  Athenians  and 
their  Ionian  confederates,  and  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Sestus  and  the  Thra- 
cians  Chersonesus,  in  which  places  they  found  great  booty,  and  took  a  vast  number 
of  prisoners.     After  which,  before  winter  came  on,  they  returned  to  their  own  cities. 

From  this  time  all  the  cities  of  lona  revolted  from  the  Persians,  and  having  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Grecians,  most  of  them  preserved  their  liberty  during  the  time 
that  empire  subsisted. 

SECTION  XI. THE  BARBAROUS  AND    INHUMAN    REVENGE    OF  AMESTRIS,    THE    WIFE    OF 

XERXES. 

During  the  residence  of  Xerxes  at  Sardis,  he  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  the 
wife  of  his  brother  Masistus,  who  was  a  prince  of  extraordinary  merit,  had  always 
served  the  king  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  had  never  done  any  thing  to  dis- 
oblige him.  The  virtue  of  this  lady,  and  her  great  afiection  and  fidelity  to  her  hus- 
band, made  her  inexorable  to  all  the  king's  solicitations.  He  however,  still  flattered 
liimself,  that  by  a  profusion  of  favours  and  liberalities,  he  might  possibly  gain  upon 
her:  and  among  other  kind  things  he  did  to  oblige  her,  he  married  his  eldest  son  Da- 
rius, whom  he  intended  for  his  successor,  to  Artainta,  this  lady's  daughter,  and  or- 
dered that  the  marriage  should  be  consummated  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Susa.  But 
Xerxes,  finding  the  princess  still  unyielding  to  all  his  temptations  and  attacks,  imme- 
diately changed  his  object,  and  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her  daughter,  who  did 
not  imitate  the  glorious  example  of  her  mother's  constancy  and  virtue.  While  this 
intrigue  was  carrying  on,  Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  made  him  a  present  of  a  rich  and 
magnificent  robe  of  her  own  making.  Xerxes,  being  extremely  pleased  with  this 
robe,  thought  fit  to  put  it  on,  upon  the  first  visit  he  afterwards  made  to  Artainta;  and 
in  the  conversation  he  had  with  her,  he  mightily  pressed  her  to  let  him  know  what  she 
desired  he  should  do  for  her,  assuring  her,  at  the  same  time  with  an  oath,  that  he  would 
grant  her  whatever  she  asked  of  him.  Artainta,  upon  this,  desired  him  to  give  her' the 
robe  he  had  on.  Xerxes,  foreseeing  the  ill  consequence  that  would  necessarily  ensue  his 
making  her  this  present,  did  all  that  he  could  to  dissuade  her  from  insisting  upon  it, 
and  offered  her  any  thing  in  the  w^orld  instead  of  it.  But,  not  being  able  to  prevail 
upon  her,  and  thinking  himself  bound  by  the  imprudent  promise  and  oath  he  had 
made  to  her,  he  gave  her  the  robe.  The  lady  no  sooner  received  it,  than  she  put  it 
on,  and  wore  it  publicly  by  way  of  trophy.t 

Ametris,  being  confirmed  by  this  action  in  the  suspicions  she  had  entertained,  was 
enraged  to  the  highest  degree.  But,  instead  of  taking  vengeance  upon  the  daughter, 
who  was  the  only  offender,  she  resolved  to  wreak  it  upon  the  mother,  whom  she  look- 
ed upon  as  the  author  of  the  whole  intrigue,  though  she  was  entirely  innocent  of  the 
matter.  For  the  better  executing  of  her  purpose,  she  waited  until  the  grand  feast, 
which  was  every  year  celebrated  on  the  king's  birth-day,  and  which  was  not  far  off; 
on  which  occasion  the  king,  according  to  the  established  custom  of  the  country,  grant- 
ed her  whatever  she  demanded.  On  the  arrival  of  that  day,  she  desired  of  his  majes- 
ty that  the  wife  of  Masistus  should  be  delivered  into  her  hands.  Xerxes,  who  ap- 
prehended the  queen's  design,  and  wdjo  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  it, 
as  well  out  of  regard  to  his  brother,  as  on  account  of  the  innocence  of  the  lady,  against 
whom  he  perceived  his  wife  was  so  violently  exasperated,  at  first  refused  her  request, 
and  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  dissuade  her  from  it.  But  unable  either  to  prevail 
upon  her,  or  to  act  with  steadiness  and  resolution  himself,  he  at  last  yielded,  and  was 
guilty  of  the  weakest  and  most  cruel  piece  of  complaisance  that  ever  was  acted,  mak- 
ing the  inviolable  obligations  of  justice  and  humanity  give  w^ay  to  the  arbitrar}'^  laws 
of  a  custom,  that  had  only  been  established  to  give  occasion  for  the  doing  of  good, 
and  for  acts  of  beneficence  and  generosity.  In  consequence,  then,  of  this  compliance, 
the  lady  was  apprehended  by  the  king's  guards,  and  deliv^ered  to  Amestris,  who  caus- 
ed her  breasts,  tongue,  nose,  ears,  and  lips,  to  be  cut  off",  ordered  them  to  be  cast  to 
the  dogs  in  her  own  presence,  and  tlien  sent  her  home  to  her  husband's  house  in  that 

•  Arrian,  1.  rn,  f  A.  M.  3525.    Ant.  J.  C.  479.    Heiod.  1.  ix.  c.  107— 11?» 
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mutilntetl  and  miserable  condition.  In  tlie  mean  time,  Xerxes  had  sent  for  his  brother, 
in  order  to  prepare  him  tor  this  melancholy  and  tragical  adventure.  He  first  crave 
him  to  understand,  that  he  should  be  glad  he  would  put  away  his  wife,  and  to  induce 
him  thereto,  ottered  to  give  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  her  stead.  But  Masistus, 
who  was  passionately  fond  of  his  wife,  could  not  prev^ail  upon  himself  to  divorce  her: 
whereupon  Xerxes  in  great  wrath  told  him,  tliat  since  he  had  refused  his  daughter, 
he  should  neither  have  her  nor  his  wife;  and  that  lie  would  teach  him  not  to  reject  the 
ofTers  his  master  had  made  him;  and  with  this  inhuman  reply  dismissed  him. 

This  strange  proceeding  thrcAV  Masistus  into  the  greatest  anxiety;  who,  thinking 
he  had  reason  to  apprehend  the  worst  of  accidents,  hastened  home  to  see  what  had 
passed  there  during  his  absence.  On  his  arrival  he  found  his  wife  in  that  deplorabik 
condition  we  have  just  been  describing.  Being  enraged  thereat  to  the  degree  we  ma^ 
naturally  imagine,  he  assembled  all  his  firaily,  his  servants  and  dependents,  and  set 
out  with  all  possible  expedition  for  Bactriana,  of  which  he  was  governor,  determined, 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  to  raise  an  army  and  make  war  against  the  king,  in  order 
to  avenge  himself  for  his  barbarous  treatment.  But  Xerxes  being  informed  of  his 
hasty  departure,  and  from  thence  suspecting  the  design  he  had  conceived  against 
him,  sent  a  party  of  horse  in  pursuit  of  him;  which  having  overtaken  him,  cut  him 
in  pieces,  together  with  his  children  and  all  his  retinue.  I  do  not  know  that  a  more 
traijical  example  of  revenge  than  I  have  now  related,  is  to  be  found  in  history. 

There  is  still  another  aciion,  no  less  cruel  or  impious  than  the  former,  related  of 
Amestris.  She  caused  fourteen  children  of  the  best  families  in  Persia  to  be  burnt 
alive  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  gods,  in  compliance  with  a  superstitious  custom 
practised  by  the  Persians.* 

Masistus  being  dead,  Xerxes  gave  the  government  of  Bactriana  to  his  second  son 
Hystaspes;  who,  being  by  that  means  obliged  to  live  at  a  distance  from  the  court, 
gave  his  younger  brother  Artaxerxes  the  opportunity  of  ascending  the  throne  after 
the  death  of  their  father,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.f  

Here  the  history  of  Herodotus  terminates,  viz:  at  the  battle  of  Mycale,  and  the 
siege  of  the  city  of  Sestos  by  the  Athenians. 

SECTION   XII. THE    ATHENIANS    REBUILD    THE  WALLS  OF  THEIR  CITY,  NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING   THE    OPPOSITION    OF    THE    LACEDEMONIANS. 

The  war  commonly  called  the  war  of  Media,  which  had  lasted  about  two  years, 
being  terminated  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  the  Athenians  returned  to  their 
own  country,  and  sending  for  their  wives  and  children  whom  they  had  committed  to 
the  care  of  their  friends  during  the  war,  began  to  think  of  rebuilding  their  city,  which 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Persians  and  of  surrounding  it  with  strong  walls, 
in  order  to  secure  it  from  farther  violence.^  The  Lacedaemonians  havingTintelligence 
of  this,  conceived  a  jealousy,  and  began  to  apprehend  that  Athens,  which  was  already 
very  powerful  by  sea,  if  it  should  go  on  to  increase  its  strength  by  land  also,  might 
take  upon  her  in  time  to  give  laws  to  Sparta,  and  to  deprive  her  of  that  authority  and 
pre-eminence  Avhich  she  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the  rest  of  Greece.  They  there- 
fore sent  an  embassy  to  the  Athenians,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  represent  to 
them,  that  the  common  interest  and  safety  required  that  there  should  be  no  fortified 
city  out  of  the  Peloponnessus,  lest,  in  case  of  a  second  invasion,  it  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persians,  who  would  be  sure  to  settle  themselves  in  it,  as  they  had  done 
before  at  Thebes,  and  who  from  thence  would  be  able  to  infest  the  whole  country,  and  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  it  very  speedily.  Themistocles,  who  since  the  battle  of 
Salamis  was  greatly  considered  and  respected  at  Athens,  easily  penetrated  into  the 
true  design  of  the  Lacediaemonians,  though  it  was  concealed  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  public  good;  but  as  the  latter  were  able  with  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  to  hinder 
the  Athenians  by  force  from  carrying  on  the  work,  in  case  they  should  positively  and 
absolutely  refuse  to  comply  with  their  demands,  he  advised  the  senate  to  make  use  of 
cunning  and  dissimulation  as  well  as  they.  The  answer,  therelore  they  made  the 
envoys  was,  that  they  would  send  an  embassy  to  Sparta  to  satisfy  the  commonwealth 
concerning  their  jealousy  and  apprehensions.  Themistocles  procured  himself  to  be 
nominated  one  of  the  ambassadors,  and  persuaded  the  senate  not  to  let  his  colleagues 
set  out  along  with  him,  hut  to  send  them  one  after  another,  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
carrying  on  the  work.     The  matter  was  executed  pursuant  to  his  advice;     And  he 

♦Herod.  1.  vH.  c.  114.  t  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  53. 
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accordingly  went  alone  to  Lacedfemon,  where  lie  let  a  great  naany  days  pass  witlwut 
waiting  upon  the  magistrates,  or  applying  to  the  senate.  And  upon  their  pressing 
him  to  do  it,  and  asking  the  reason  why  he  deferred  it  so  long,  he  made  answer,  that  he 
waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  colleagues,  that  they  might  all  have  their  audience  of  the 
senate  together,  and  seemed  to  be  very  much  surprised  that  they  were  so  lon^  coming. 
At  length  they  arrived,  but  came  singly,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  of  time  one 
from  another.  During  all  this  while,  the  work  was  carried  on  at  Athens  with  the  ut- 
most industry  and  vigour.  The  women,  children,  strangers,  and  slaves,  were  all 
employed  in  it:nor  was  .interrupted  night  nor  day.  The  Spartans  were  not  ignorant 
of  this  matter,  but  made  great  complaints  of  it  to  Themistocles,  who  positively  denied 
the  fact,  and  pressed  them  to  send  other  deputies  to  Athens,  in  order  to  inform  them- 
selves better  of  the  fact,  desired  them  not  to  give  credit  to  loose  and  flying  reports 
without  foundation.  At  the  same  time  he  secretly  advised  the  Athenians  to  detain 
the  Spartan  envoys  as  so  many  hostages,  until  he  and  his  colleagues  returned  from 
their  embassey,  fearing,  not  without  good  reason,  that  they  themselves  mio-ht  be 
served  in  the  same  manner  at  Sparta.  At  last,  when  all  his  fellow  ambassadors  were 
arrived,  he  desired  an  audience,  and  declared  in  full  senate,  that  it  was  really  true  the 
Athenians  had  resolved  to  fortify  their  city  with  strong  walls;  that  the  work  was 
almost  completed;  that  they  had  judged  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  their  own 
security,  and  for  the  public  good  of  the  allies;  telling  them  at  the  same  time,  that, 
after  the  great  experience  they  had  of  the  Athenian  people's  behaviour,  they  could  not 
well  suspect  them  of  being  wanting  in  their  zeal  for  the  common  interest  of  their 
country:  that  as  the  condition  and  privileges  of  all  the  allies,  ought  to  be  equal,  it  was 
just  the  Athenians  should  provide  for  their  own  safety  by  all  the  means  they  judged 
necessary,  as  well  as  the  other  confederates;  that  they  had  thought  of  this  expedient, 
and  were  in  a  condition  to  defend  their  city  against  whoever  should  presume  to 
attack  it;  and  that  as  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  was  not  much  for  their  honour,  that 
they  should  desire  to  establish  their  poAver  and  superiority  rather  upon  the  weak  and 
defenceless  condition  of  their  allies  than  upon  their  own  strength  and  valour.*  Tlie 
LacedsemxOnians,  were  exceedingly  displeased  with  this  discourse;  but,  either  out  of 
a  sense  of  gratitude  and  esteem  for  the  Athenians,  who  had  rendered  such  important 
services  to  the  country,  or  out  of  a  conviction  that  they  were  not  able  to  oppose  their 
enterprise  they  dissembled  their  resentments;  and  the  ambassadors  on  both  sides, 
liaving  all  suitable  honours  paid  them,  returned  to  their  respective  cities. 

ThemistocleSj  who  always  had  his  thoughts  fixed  upon  raising  and  augmenting  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  did  not  confine  his  views  to  the 
walls  of  the  city.  He  went  on  with  the  same  vigorous  application,  to  finish  the 
building  and  fortifications  of  the  Pireeus;  for,  from  the  time  he  entered  into  office,  he 
had  commenced  that  great  work.  Before  this  time  they  had  no  other  port  at  Athens 
but  that  of  Phalaerus,  which  was  neither  very  large  nor  commodious,  and  conse- 
quently not  capable  of  answering  the  great  designs  of  Themistocles.  For  this  reason 
he  had  cast  his  eye  upon  the  Pirseus,  which  seemed  to  invite  him  by  its  advantageous 
situation,  and  by  the  conveniency  of  its  three  spacious  havens,  which  were  capable 
of  containing  above  four  hundred  vessels.  This  undertaking  Avas  prosecuted  with  so 
much  diligence  and  activity  that  the  work  was  considerably  advanced  in  a  very  little 
time.  Themistocles  likewise  obtained  a  decree,  that  every  year  they  should  build 
twenty  vessels  for  the  augmentation  of  their  fleet:  and  in  order  to  engage  the  greater 
number  of  workmen  and  sailors  to  resort  to  Athens,  he  caused  particular  privileges 
and  immunities  to  be  granted  in  their  favour.  His  design  was,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, to  make  the  whole  force  of  Athens  mr.ritime;  in  which  he  followed  a  very 
different  course  of  politics  from  what  had  been  pursued  by  their  ancient  kings,  who, 
endeavouring  all  they  could  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  citizens  from  seafaring  busi- 
ness and  from  v/ar,  and  to  make  them  apply  themselves  v/hoUy  to  iigriculture  and  to 
peaceable  employments,  published  this  fable:  that  Minerva  disputing  with  Neptune  to 
know  which  of  them  should  be  declared  patron  of  Attica,  and  give  their  name  to  the 
city  newly  built,  gained  her  cause  by  showing  her  judges  the  branch  of  an  olive-tree, 
the  happy  symbol  of  peace  and  plenty,  which  she  had  planted;  whereas  Neptune  had 
caused  a  fiery  horse,  the  symbol  of  war  and  confusion,  to  rise  out  of  the  earth  before 
them.f 

*  .Graviter  castigat  eos,quod  nnn  vivtute,  sed  imbecilitate  soclorum  potentiam  qiisererent.— Justin.  1.  ii«  c.  IS. 
t  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  62,  63.    Diod.  1.  xi.  p.32,  33. 
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SECTIOIf  XIII. — THE    BLACK    DESIGN   OP   THEMISTOCLES  REJECTED  UNANIMOUSLY   BY 

THE   PEOPLE    OF  ATHENS. 

Themistocles  who  conceived  the  design  of  supplantino;  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
of  taking  the  government  of  Greece  out  of  their  hands,  in  order  to  put  it  into  those 
of  the  Athenians  kept  his  eye  and  his  thoughts  continually  fixed  upon  that  great 
project.  And  as  he  was  not  very  nice  or  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  his  measures, 
whatever  tended  towards  accomplishing  the  end  he  had  in  view,  he  looked  upon  as 
just  and  lawtul.  He  one  day  declared,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  had  a 
very  important  design  to  propose,  but  that  he  could  not  communicate  it  to  the  people, 
because  its  success  required  that  it  should  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  secrecy;  he 
therefore  desired  they  would  appoint  a  person  to  whom  he  might  explain  himself  upon 
the  matter  in  question.  Aristides  Avas  unanimously  chosen'by  the  whole  assembly, 
who  referred  themselves  entirely  to  his  opinion  of  the  affair;  so  great  a  confidence  had 
tliey  both  in  his  probity  and  prudence.  Themistocles  therefore  taking  him  aside,  told 
him  that  the  design  he  had  conceived  was  to  burn  the  fleet  belonging  to  the  rest  of 
the  Grecian  states,  which  then  lay  in  a  neighbouring  port,  and  that  by  this  means 
Athens  would  certainly  become  mistress  of  all  Greece.  Aristides  hereupon  returned 
to  the  assembly,  and  only  declared  to  them,  that  indeed  nothing  could  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  commonwealth  than  the  proposition  of  Themistocles,  but  at  the 
same  time  nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more  unjust.  The  people  unanimously  or- 
dained, that  Themistocles  should  entirely  desist  from  his  project.  We  see  in  this  in- 
stance, that  the  title  of  Just  was  not  given  to  Aristides^  even  in  his  life-time,  without 
some  foundation;  a  title,  says  Plutarch,  infinitely  superior  to  all  those  which  conquerors 
pursue  with  so  much  ardour,  and  which  in  some  measure,  assimilates  a  man  to  the 
Divinity.* 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  history  can  afford  us  a  fact  more  worthy  of  admiration 
than  this.  It  is  not  a  company  of  philosophers  with  whom  it  is  easy  to  establish  fine 
maxims  and  sublinae  ideas  of  morality  in  the  schools,  who  determine  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  consideration  of  profit  and  advantage  ought  never  to  prevail  in  preference  to 
what  is  honest  and  just.  It  is  an  entire  people,  who  are  highly  interested  in  the  pro- 
posal made  to  them,  who  are  convinced  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  and  who  however  rejeci  it  -with  unanimous  consent,  and  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  and  that  for  this  only  reason,  that  it  is  contrary  to  justice. 
How  black  and  perfidious,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  design  which  Themistocles - 
proposed  to  them  of  burning  the  fleet  of  their  Grecian  confederates,  at  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  solely  to  aggrandize  the  power  of  the  Athenians!  Had  he  a  hundred 
tmies  the  merit  ascribed  to  him,  this  single  action  would  be  sufficient  to  sully  all  his 
glory.  For  it  is  the  heart,  that  is  to  say,  integrity  and  probity,  that  constitutes  and 
distinguishes  true  merit. 

I  am  sorry  that  Plutarch,  who  generally  judges  of  things  with  great  justness,  does 
not  seem,  on  this  occasion,  to  condemn  Themistocles.  After  having  spoken  of  the 
works^he  had  effected  in  the  Piraeus,  he  goes  on  to  the  fact  in  question;  of  which  he 
says,  "Themistocles  projected  something  still  greater  for  the  augmentation  of  their 
maritime  power."! 

The  Lacedemonians  having  proposed  in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  that  all 
the  cities  which  had  not  taken  arms  against  Xerxes  should  be  excluded  from  that  as- 
sembly, Themistocles,  Avho  apprehended,  that  if  the  Thessalians,  the  Argives,  and 
the  Thebans,  were  excluded  from  that  council,  the  Spartans  v/ould  by  that  means 
become  masters  of  the  suffrages,  and  consequently  determine  all  affairs  according  to 
their  pleasure;  made  a  speech  in  behalf  of  the  cities  they  were  for  excluding,  and 
brought  the  deputies  that  composed  ihe  assembly  over  to 'his  sentiments.  He  rc])rc- 
sented  to  them,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  cities  that  had  entered  into  the  confede- 
racy, wfiich  were  but  thirty-one  in  the  whole,  were  very  small  and  inconsiderable; 
that  it  would  therefore  be  a  very  strange,  as  well  as  dangerous  proceeding,  to  deprive 
all  the  other  cities  of  Greece  of  their  votes  and  places  in  the  grand  assembly  of  the 
nation,  and  by  that  means  suffer  the  august  council  of  the  Amphictyons  to  fall  under 
the  direction  and  influence  of  two  or  theee  of  the  most  powerful  ci1;ies,  which  for  the 
tuture  would  give  law  to  nil  tlie  rest,  and  would  subvert  and  abolish  that  equality  of 
power,  which  was  justly  regarded  as  the  basis  and  soul  of  all- republics.  Themisto- 
cles, by  this  plain  and  open  declaration  of  iiis  opinion,  drew  upon  Inmseif  the  hatred 
ot  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  fioni  that  time  became  his  professed  enemies.     He  had 

*  Plut.  in  Thcnujt.p.  121,  122.  in  Arist.  p.  332.  t  M.i(cv-  ti  -'ai/siiS*;. 
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also  incurred  the  dinjileasurc  of  the  rest  of  the  alUes,  by  his  having  exacted  contribu- 
tions from  tliem  in  loo  riirorous  and  rapacious  a  manner.* 

When  the  ciiy  of  Athens  was  entirely  rebuilt,  the  people  finding  themselves  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  get  ihe  government  into 
their  hands,  and  to  make  the  Athenian  state  entirely  popular.  This  design  of  theirs, 
though  kept  as  secret  as  possible,  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  and  penetration  of  Aris- 
tides,  wlio  saw  all  the  ctmsequences  with  which  such  an  innovation  would  be  attend- 
ed. But,  as  he  considered  on  one  hand,  that  the  people  were  entitled  to  some  regard 
on  account  of  the  valour  they  had  shown  in  all  the  late  battles  which  had  been  gain- 
ed; and  on  the  other,  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  restrain  a  people  who  still, 
in  a  manner,  had  their  arms  in  tlieir  hands,  antl  who  were  grown  more  insolent  than 
ever  from  their  victories;  on  these  considerations,  he  thought  it  proper  to  compro- 
mise with  them,  and  to  find  out  some  medium  to  satisfy  and  appease  them.  He 
therefore  passed  a  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  the  government  should  be 
common  to  all  the  citizens,  and  that  the  archons,  who  were  the  chief  magistrates  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  who  were  formerly  chosen  out  of  the  richest  of  its  members, 
or  those  who  received  at  least  five  hundred  medirani  of  grain  out  of  the  product  of 
their  lands,  should,  for  the  future,  be  elected  indiscriminately  from  the  general  body 
of  the  Athenians.  By  thus  giving  up  something  to  the  people,  he  prevented  all  dis- 
sensions and  commotions,  which  might  have  proved  fatal,  not  only  to  the  Athenian 
state,  but  to  all  Greece.f 

SECTION  XIV. — THE    LACEDEMONIANS  LOSE  THE    CHIEF  COMMAND  THROUGH  THE  PRIDE 

AND  ARROGANCE  OF  PAUSANIAS. 

The  Grecians,  encouraged  by  the  happy  success  which  had  every  where  attend- 
ed their  victorious  arms,  determined  to  send  a  fleet  to  sea  in  order  to  deliver  such  of 
their  allies  as  were  still  under  the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  out  of  their  hands.  Pausanias 
was  the  commander  of  the  fleet  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Aristides,  and  Cimon 
the  son  of  Miltiades,  commanded  for  the  Athenians.  They  first  directed  their  course 
to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where  they  restored  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty;  then  steering 
towards  the  Hellespont,  they  attacked  the  city  of  Byzantium,  of  which  they  made 
themselves  masters,  and  took  a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  a  great  part  of  whom  were 
of  the  richest  and  most  considerable  families  of  Persia.^ 

Pausanias,  who  from  this  time  conceived  thoughts  of  betraying  his  country,  judged 
it  proper  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity  to  gain  the  favour  of  Xerxes.  To  this  end 
he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  among  his  troops,  that  the  Persian  noblemen,  whom 
he  had  committed  to  the  guard  and  care  of  one  of  his  officers,  had  made  their  escape 
by  night  and  were  fled:  but  he  had  set  them  at  liberty  himself,  and  sent  a  letter  by 
them  to  Xerxes,  wherein  he  offered  to  deliver  the  city  of  Sparta  and  all  Greece  into 
his  hands  on  condition  he  would  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  king  did 
not  fail  to  give  him  a  flivourable  answer,  and  to  send  him  very  large  sums  of  money 
also,  in  order  to  win  over  as  many  of  the  Grecians  as  he  should  find  disposed  to  en- 
ter into  his  designs.  The  person  he  appointed  to  manage  this  intrigue  with  him  was 
Artabazus;  and  to  the  end  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  transact  the  matter 
with  the  greater  ease  and  security,  he  made  him  governor  of  all  the  sea-coasts  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Pausanias,  who  was  already  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  his  future  greatness,  be- 
gan from  this  moment  to  change  his  whole  conduct  and  behaviour.  The  poor,  mo- 
dest, and  frugal  way  of  living  at  Sparta;  the  subjection  to  rigid  and  austere  laws, 
which  neither  spared  nor  respected  any  man's  person,  but  were  altogether  as  inexor- 
able and  inflexible  to  the  greatest  as  to  the  meanest  condition:  all  this,  became  insup- 
portable to  Pausanias.  He  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  going  back  to  Sparta,  af- 
ter having  been  possessed  of  such  high  commands  and  employments,  to  return  to  a 
state  of  equality  that  would  confound  him  with  the  meanest  of  the  citizens;  and  this 
was  the  cause  of  his  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the  barbarians.  He  therefore  entire- 
ly laid  aside  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  his  country;  assumed  both  the  dress  and 
state  of  the  Persians,  and  imitated  them  in  all  their  expensive  luxuries  and  magnifi- 
cence. He  treated  the  allies  Avith  an  insufferable  rudeness  and  insolence;  never  spoke 
to  the  officers  but  with  menaces  and  arrogance;  required  extraordinary  and  unusual 
honours  to  be  paid  him;  and  by  his  whole  behaviour  rendered  the  Spartan  dominion 
odious  to  all  the  confederates.     On  the  other  hand,  the  courteous,   affable,  and 

•  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  122.      tPlut.iu  Arist.  p.382.      t  A.M.  3528.    Ant.  J.  C.  476.      Thucyd.  1.  i.p.  63,84— 86. 
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oblio-ing  deportment  of  Aristides  and  Cimon;  their  total  disdain  of  all  imperious  and 
haii^hty  airs,  which  only  tend  to  alienate  people  and  multiply  enemies;  a  gentle,  kind, 
and  beneficent  disposition,  Avhich  showed  itself  in  all  their  actions,  and  which  served 
to  temper  the  authority  of  their  commands,  and  to  render  it  both  easy  and  amiable; 
the  justice  and  humanity  conspicuous  in  every  thing  they  did;  the  great  care  they 
took  10  otiend  no  person  whatever,  and  to  do  kind  olhces  and  services  to  all  about 
them;  all  this,  hurt  Pausanias  exceedingly,  by  the  contrast  of  their  opposite  charac- 
ters, and  greatly  increased  the  general  discontent.  At  last  this  dissatisfaction  pub- 
liclv  brokeout;  and  all  the  allies  deserted  him,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command 
anil  protection  of  the  Athenians.  Thus  did  Aristides,  says  Plutarch,  by  the  preva- 
lence of  that  humanity  and  gentleness,  which  he  opposed  to  the  arrogance  and  rough- 
ness of  Pausanias,  and  by  inspiring  Cimoii.his  colleague  with  the  same  sentiments, 
insensibly  draw  off  the  minds  of  the  allies  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  without  their 
perceiving  it,  and  at  length  deprived  them  of  the  command;  not  by  open  force,  or  by 
sending  out  armies  or  fleets  against  them,  and  still  less  by  making  use  of  any  arts  or 
perfidious  practices,  but  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  conduct,  and  by  render- 
mg  the  goverment  of  the  Athenians  respectable.* 

It  must  be  confessed  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Spartan  people  on  this  occasion 
showed  a  greatness  of  soul  and  a  spirit  of  moderation,  that  can  never  be  sufficiently 
admired.  For  when  they  were  convinced  that  their  commanders  grew  haughty  and 
insolent  tTom  their  too  great  authority,  they  willingly  renounced  the  superiority  which 
they  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  and  forbore  sending  any 
more  of  their  generals  to  command  the  Grecian  armies;  choosing  rather,  adds  the 
historian,  to  have  their  citizens  wise,  modest  and  submissive  to  the  discipline  and 
laws  of  the  commonwealth,  than  to  maintain  their  pre-eminence  and  superiority  over 
all  the  Grecian  states. 

SECTION  XV. THE  SECRET  CONSPIRACY  OF  PAUSANIAS  WITH  THE  PERSIANS.    HIS  DEATH. 

Upon  the  repeated  complaints  which  the  Spartan  commonwealth  received  on  all 
hands  against  Pausanias,  they  recalled  him  home  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct. 
But  not  having  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him  of  his  having  carried  on  a  corres- 
pondence with  Xerxes,  they  were  obliged  to  acquit  him  on  his  first  trial;  after  which 
he  returned  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  re- 
public, to  the  city  of  Byzantium,  from  whence  he  continued  to  carry  on  his  secret 
practices  with  Artabazus.      But  as  he  was  still  guilty  of  many  violent  and  unjust 

{)roceedings  while  he  resided  there,  the  Athenians  obliged  him  to  leave  the  place;  and 
le  then  retired  to  ColonsE",  a  small  city  of  the  Troas.  There  he  received  an  order 
from  the  ephori  to  return  to  Sparta,  on  pain  of  being  declared,  in  case  of  disobedience,' 
a  public  enemy  and  traitor  to  his  country.  He  complied  with  the  summons,  and  went 
home,  hoping  he  should  still  be  able  to  bring  himself  off  by  the  power  of  money. 
On  his  arrival  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and  was  soon  afterwards  brought  again 
upon  his  trial  beibre  the  judges.  The  charge  brought  against  him  was  supported  by 
many  suspicious  circumstances  and  strong  presumptions^  Several  of  his  own  slaves 
confessed  that  he  had  promised  to  give  tliem  their  liberty,  in  case  they  would  enter 
into  his  designs,  and  serve  him  with  fidelity  and  zeal  in  the  execution  of  his  projects. 
But,  as  it  was  the  custom  for  the  ephori  never  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  against  a 
Spartan,  without  a  full  and  direct  ])roofof  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  they  looked  upon 
the  evidence  against  him  as  insufficient;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  was  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, and  was  actually  invested  with  the  administration  of  the  regal  office;  for  Pausan- 
ias exercised  the  function  of  kiug,  as  being  the  guardian  and  nearest  relation  to 
Plistarchus,  the  son  of  Leonid  as,  who  was  then  in  liis  minority.  He  was  therefore 
acquitted  a  second  time,  and  set  at  liberty.f 

While  the  C])hori  were  thus  perplexed  for  want  of  clear  and  plain  evidence  against 
the  offender,  a  certain  slave,  who  was  called  the  Argilian,  came  to  them,  and  brought 
them  a  letter,  written  by  Pausanias  himself  to  the  king  of  Persia,  which  the  slave 
was  to  have  carried  and  delivered  to  Artabazus.  It  must  be  observed  by  the  way, 
Ihat  this  Persian  governor  and  Pausanias  had  agreed  together,  to  put  to  death  all  the 
couriers  sent  from  one  to  the  other,  as  soon  as  their  packets  or  messages  were  deliv- 
ered, that  there  might  be  no  possibility  left  for  tracing  out  or  discovering  their  corres- 
pondence.  The  Argilian,  who  saw  none  of  his  fellow  servants  that  were  sent  expresses 

*  Pint,  in  Arist.  p.  3.^2, 3.'53. 
t  A ,  M. 35*>.    Ant.  J.  C.  47$.    Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  86, 89.    Diod.  J. xi.  p.  34— 35.    Com.  Nep.  in  Pausan. 
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return  again,  had  some  suspicion;  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  go,  lie  opened  the 
letter  he  was  entrusted  with,  in  which  ArtahazAJS  was  positively  desired  to  kill  him, 
pursuant  to  their  airreement.  Tliis  was  the  Ictier  the  slave  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
ephori;  who  still  thouo;ht  even  this  proof  insufficient  in  the  eye  of  the  laxv,  and  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  corroborate  it  by  the  testimony  of  Pausanias  himself.  The  slave, 
in  concert  with  them,  withdrew  to  the  temple  ol'  Neptune  in  Tenaros,  as  to  a  secure 
asylum.  Two  small  closets  were  purposely  made  there,  in  which  the  ephori  and  some 
Spartans  hid  themselves.  The  instant  Pausanias  was  informed  that  the  Argilian 
had  fled  to  this  temple,  he  hastened  thither  to  inquire  the  reason.  The  slave  con- 
fessed that  he  opened  the  letter;  and  that  finding  by  the  contents  of  it  that  he  Avas  to 
be  put  to  death,  he  had  fled  to  the  temple  to  save  his  life.  As  Pausanias  could  not 
deny  the  fact,  he  made  the  best  excuse  he  could:  promised  the  slave  a  great  reward; 
obliged  him  to  promise  not  to  mention  w4iat  had  passed  between  them  to  any  person 
whatever.     Pausanias  then  left  him. 

His  guilt  was  now  but  too  evident.  The  moment  he  returned  to  the  city,  the 
ephori  were  resolved,  to  seize  him.  From  the  aspect  of  one  of  these  magistrates,  he 
plainly  perceived  that  some  danger  was  impending  over  him,  and  therefore  ran  with 
the  utmost  speed  to  the  temple  of  Pallas,  called  Chalcioecos,  near  that  place,  and  got 
into  it  before  his  pursuers  could  overtake  him.  The  entrance  was  immediately 
stopped  up  with  great  stones,  and  history  informs  us,  that  the  criminal's  mother  set 
the  first  example  on  that  occasion.  They  now  tore  off  the  roof  of  the  building;  but 
as  the  ephori  did  not  dare  to  take  fiim  out  ol'it  by  force,  because  this  would  have  been 
a  violation  of  that  sacred  asylum,  they  resolved  to  leave  him  exposed  to  the  inclem- 
encies of  the  weather,  and  accordingly  he  was  starved  to  death.  His  corpse  was  buried 
not  far  from  that  place;  but  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  whom  they  consulted  soon  after, 
declared,  that  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  goddess,  who  was  justly  offended  on 
account  of  the  violation  of  her  tem.ple,  two  statues  must  be  set  up  there  in  honour  of 
Pausanias,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Pausanias,  whose  wild  and  inconsiderate  ambition  had  stifled 
in  him  all  sentiments  of  probity,  honour,  love  of  country,  zeal  for  liberty,  and  of  ha- 
tred and  aversion  for  the  barbarians;  sentiments  which,  in  some  measurej  were  inherent 
in  all  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  the  Lacedsemonians. 

SECTION   XVI. — THEMISTOCLES    FLIES    FOR    SHELTER    TO    KING   ADMETUS. 

Themistocles  was  also  charged  with  being  an  accomplice  of  Pausanias.  He  was 
then  in  exile.  A  passionate  thirst  of  glory,  and  a  strong  desire  to  command  arbi- 
trarily over  the  citizens,  had  made  him  very  odious  to  them.  He  had  built,  very  near 
his  house,  a  temple  in  honour  of  Diana,  under  this  title,  "to  Diana,  goddess  of  good 
counsel;"  thereby  hinting  to  the  Athenians,  that  he  had  given  good  counsel  to  their 
city,  and  to  all  Greece;  and  he  had  also  placed  his  statue  in  it,  which  was  standing  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  who  says  it  appeared,  from  this  statue,  that  his  physiogomy  was 
as  heroic  as  his  valour.  Finding  that  men  listened  with  pleasure  to  all  the  calumnies 
his  enemies  spread  against  him,  to  silence  them  he  w^as  for  ever  expatiating,  in  all 
public  assemblies,  on  the  services  he  had  rendered  his  country.  As  they  were  at  last 
tired  with  hearing  him  repeat  the  same  thing  so  often,  "how!"  said  he,  "are  you 
weary  of  having  good  offices  frequently  done  you  by  the  same  persons?"  He  did  not 
consider,  that  putting  them  so  often  in  mind  of  his  services,  was  in  a  manner  reproach- 
ing them  with  their  having  forgotten  them,  which  was  not  very  obliging;*  and  he 
seemed  not  to  know,  that  the  surest  way  to  acquire  applause,  is  to  leave  it  to  be  be- 
stowed by  others,  and  to  resolve  to  do  such  things  only  as  are  praise-worthy;  and  that 
a  frequent  mention  of  one's  own  virtue  and  exalted  actions,  is  so  far  from  appeasing 
envy,  that  it  only  inflames  it.f 

Themistocles,  after  having  been  banished  from  Athens  by  the  ostracism,  withdrew 
to  Argos.  He  was  there  when  Pausanias  was  prosecuted  as  a  traitor  who  had  con- 
spired against  his  country.  He  had  at  first  concealed  his  designs  from  Themistocles, 
though  he  was  one  of  his  best  friends;  as  soon  as  he  was  expelled  his  ^country,  and 
had  highly  resented  that  injury,  he  disclosed  his  projects  to  him,  and  pressed  liim  to 
join  in  them.  To  induce  this  compliance,  he  showed  him  the  letters  which  the  king 
of  Persia  wrote  to  him;  and  endeavoured  to  animate  him  against  the  Athenians  by 
painting  their  injustice  and  ingratitude  in  the  strongest  colours.     Themistocles,  how-» 

*  Hoc  molestum  est.    Nam  isthsc  eommeraoratio  quasi exprobatio  estimmemoris  beneficii.— Terrent.  in  Andr. 
t  Thueyd.  1.  i. p.  89, 90.    Plut.  in  Thertiist.  p.  123, 124.    Com.  Nep.  in  ThemisUC.  viir. 
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ever,  rejected  with  indignation  the  propo.^als  of  Pansanias,  and  refused  peremptorily 
to  engage  in  any  manner  in  liis  schemes;  but  then  he  concealed  what  had  passed  be- 
tween ihem,  and  did  not  discover  the  enterprise  he  had  formed,  whether  it  was  that 
he  imagined  Pansanias  would  renounce  it  of  himself,  or  was  persuaded  that  it  would 
be  discovered  some  other  way;  it  not  being  possible  for  so  dangerous  and  ill-concerted 
an  enterprise  to  take  effi?ct.* 

After  the  death  of  Pansanias,  several  letters  and  other  things  were  found  among 
his  papers,  wliich  raised  a  violent  suspicion  of  Themistocles.  The  Lacedaemonians 
sent  deputies  to  Athens,  to  accuse  and  have  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him;  and 
those  citizens  who  envied  him  joined  these  accusers.  Aristides  had  now  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  himself  on  his  rival,  for  the  injurious  treatment  he  had  received 
from  him,  had  his  soul  been  capable  of  receiving  so  cruel  a  satisfaction.  But  he  re- 
fused absolutely  to  join  in  so  horrid  a  combination;  as  little  inclined  to  delight  in  the 
misfortunes  of  his  adversary,  as  he  had  been  before  to  regret  his  success.  Themis- 
tocles ansAvered  by  letters  all  the  calumnies  with  which  he  was  charged;  and  repre- 
sented to  the  Athenians,  that  as  he  had  ever  been  fond  of  ruling,  and  his  temper  be- 
ing such  as  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  lorded  over  by  others,  it"  was  highly  improba- 
ble that  he  should  have  a  design  to  deliver  up  himself,  and  all  Greece,  to  enemies  and 
barbarians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people,  too  strongly  wrought  upon  by  his  accusers,  sent  some 
persons  to  seize  him,  that  he  might  be  tried  by  the  council  of  Greece.  Themistocles, 
having  timely  notice  of  it,  went  into  the  island  of  Corcyra,  to  whose  inhabitants  he 
had  formerly  done  some  service;  however,  not  thinking  himself  safe  there,  he  fled  to 
Epirus,  and  finding  himself  still  pursued  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  out 
of  despair,  he  made  a  very  dangerous  choice,  which  was,  to  fly  to  Admetus  king  of 
Molossus  for  refuge.  This  prince,  having  formerly  desired  the  aid  of  the  Athenians, 
and  being  refused  with  ignominy  by  Themistocles,  who  at  that  time  presided  in  the 
government,  had  retained  the  deepest  resentment  on  that  account,  and  declared,  that 
he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to  revenge  j^imself.  But  Themistocles,  imagining 
that  in  the  unhappy  situation  of  his  afiairs,  the  recent  envy  of  his  fellow-citizens  was 
more  to  be  feared  than  the  ancient  grudge  of  that  king,  was  resolved  to  run  the 
hazard  of  it.  On  his  arrival  at  the  palace^of  that  monarch,  on  being  informed  that 
he  was  absent,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  queen,  who  received  him  very  graciously, 
and  instructed  him  in  the  manner  in  which  it  Avas  proper  to  make  his  request.  When 
Admetus  returned,  TJiemistocles  took  the  king's  son  in  his  arms,  seated  himself  on 
his  hearth  amidst  his  house-hold  gods,  and  there  telling  him  who  he  was,  and  the 
cause  why  he  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  he  implored  his  clemency,  owned  that  his  life 
was  in  his  hand,  entreated  him  to  forget  the  past;  and  represented  to  him,  that  no  ac- 
tion can  be  more  worthy  in  a  great  king  than  to  exercise  clemency.  Admetus,  sur- 
prised and  moved  with  compassion  in  seeing  at  his  feet,  in  so  humble  a  posture,  the 
greatest  man  of  all  Greece,  and  the  conqueror  of  all  Asia,  raised  him  immediately 
from  the  ground,  and  promised  to  protect  him  against  all  his  enemies.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Athenkns  and  Lacedsemonians  came  to  demand  him,  he  absolutely  refused 
to  deliver  up  a  person  who  had  made  his  palace  his  asylum,  in  the  firm  persuasion 
that  it  would  be  sacred  and  inviolable. 

While  he  was  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  one  of  his  friends  found  an  opportunity 
to  carry  off"  his  wife  and  children  from  Athens,  and  to  send  them  to  him;  for  which 
that  person  was  sometime  after  seized,  and  condemned  to  die.  His  friends  secured 
the  i^reatest  part  of  his  effects  for  him,  which  they  afterwards  found  opportunity  to 
remit  to  him;  but  all  that  could  be  discovered,  which  amotmted  to  a  hundred  talents,t 
was  carried  to  the  public  treasury.  When  he  entered  upon  the  administration,  he 
was  not  worth  three  talents.  I  shall  leave  this  illustrious  exile  for  some  time  at  the 
court  of  king  Admetus,  to  resume  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

SECTION    XVII. DISINTERESTED    ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE    PUBLIC    TREASURE    BY 

ARISTIDES.      HIS    DEATH    AND    EULOGIUM. 

I  HAVE  before  observed,  that  the  command  of  Greece  had  passed  from  Sparta  to 
the  Athenians.  Hitherto  the  cities  and  nations  of  Greece  had  indeed  contributed 
some  sums  of  money  towards  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  barba- 
rians; but  this  partition  or  division  had  always  occasioned  great  feuds,  because  it  was 
not  made  in  a  just  or  equal  proportion.     It  was  thought  proper,  under  this  new  go- 

•  Plut,  in  Themijt.  p.  112.  t  About  one  hundred  thousand  dollari. 
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vernment,  to  lodge  in  tlie  island  of  Delos,  the  common  treasure  of  Greece;  to  fix  new 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  public  moneys;  and  to  lay  such  a  tax  as  might  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  revenue  of  each  city  and  state;  hi  order  that,  the  expenses  be- 
ing equally  borne  by  the  several  individuals  who  composed  the  body  of  the  allies,  no 
one  might  have  reason  to  murmur.  The  business  was,  to  find  a  person  of  so  honest 
and  incorrupt  a  mind,  as  to  discharge  an  employment  of  so  delicate  and  dangerous  a 
kind,  the  due  administration  of  which  so  nearly  concerned  the  public  welfare.  All 
the  allies  cast  tlieir  eyes  on  Aristides;  accordingly  they  invested  him  with  full  powers, 
and  appointed  him  to  levy  a  tax  on  each  of  them,  relying  entirely  on  his  wisdom  and 
justice.* 

They  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  their  choice.  He  presided  over  the  treasury  with 
the  fidelity  and  disinterestedness  of  a  man  who  looks  upon  it  as  a  capital  crime  to 
embezzle  the  smallest  portion  of  another's  possessions;  with  the  care  and  activity  of 
a  father  of  a  family,  in  the  management  of  his  own  estate;  and  with  tlie  caution  and 
integrity  of  a  person  who  considers  the  public  moneys  as  sacred.  In  fine,  he  succeed- 
ed in  what  is  equally  diflicult  and  extraordinary,  viz.  in  acquiring  the  love  of  all,  in  an 
office  in  which  he  that  escapes  the  public  odium  gains  a  great  point.f  Such  is  the 
glorious  character  which  Seneca  gives  of  a  person  charged  with  an  employment  of 
almost  the  same  kind,  and  the  noblest  eulogium  that  can  be  given  of  such  as  admin- 
ister the  pubhc  revenue.  It  is  the  exact  picture  of  Aristides.  He  discovered  so  much 
probity  and  wisdom  in  the  exercise  of  this  office,  that  no  man  complained;  and  those 
times  were  considered  ever  after  as  the  golden  age,  that  is,  the  period  in  which  Greece 
had  attained  its  highest  pitch  S3f  virtue  and  happiness.  And  indeed,  the  tax  which 
he  had  fixed  in  the  whole  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents}:  was  raised  by  Pericles  to 
six  hundred,  and  soon  after  to  thirteen  hundred  talents:  it  was  not  that  the  expenses 
of  the  war  were  increased,  but  the  treasure  was  employed  to  very  useless  purposes, 
in  distributions  to  the  At^ienians,  in  solemnizing  games  and  festivals,  in  buUding  tem- 
ples and  public  edifices;  not  to  mention,  that  tlie  hands  of  those  who  superintended 
the  treasury  were  not  always  clean  and  uncorrupt,  as  those  of  Aristides.  This  wise 
and  equitable  conduct  secured  to  him,  to  the  latest  posterity,  the  glorious  surname  of 
"the  Just." 

Nevertheless,  Plutarch  relates  an  action  of  Aristides,  which  shows  that  the  Greeks 
(and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Romans)  had  a  very  narrow  and  imperfect  idea  of 
justice.  They  confined  the  exercise  of  it  to  the  interior,  as  it  were  of  civil  society; 
and  acknowledged  that  individuals  were  bound  to  observe  strictly  its  several  maxims: 
but  with  regard  to  their  country,  to  the  repubhc,  their  great  idol,  to  which  they  re- 
duced every  thing,  they  thought  in  a  quite  different  manner;  and  imagined  themselves 
essentially  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  it,  not  only  their  lives  and  possessions,  but  even  their 
religion  and  the  most  sacred  engagements,  contrary  to  and  in  contempt  of  the  most 
solemn  oaths.     This  will  appear  evidently  in  v/hat  follows. 

After  the  regulation  had  been  made  in  respect  to  the  tributes  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  Aristides,  having  settled  the  several  articles  of  the  alhance,  made  the  confed- 
erates take  an  oath  to  observe  them  punctually,  and  he  himself  swore  in  the  name  of 
the  Athenians;  and  in  denouncing  the  curses  which  always  accompanied  the  oaths, 
he  threw  into  the  sea,  pursuant  to  the  usual  custom,  large  bars  of  red-hot  iron.  But 
the  ill  state  of  the  Athenian  affairs  forcing  them  afterwards  to  infringe  some  of  those 
articles,  and  to  govern  a  little  more  arbitrarily,  he  entreated  them  to  vent  their  curses 
on  him,  and  discharge  themselves  thereby  of  the  punishment  due  to  such  as  had  for- 
sworn themselves,  and  v/ho  had  been  reduced  to  it  by  the  unhappy  situation  of  their 
aftairs.  Theophrastus  tells  us, that  in  general  (these  words  are  borrowed  from  Plutarch) 
Aristides,  who  executed  all  matters  relating  to  himself  or  the  public  with  the  most 
impartial  and  rigorous  justice,  used  to  act,  during  his  administration,  in  several  things, 
according  as  the  exigency  of  affairs,  and  tlie  welfare  of  his  country,  might  require, 
it  being  his  opinion,  itliat  a  government,  in  order  to  support  itself,  is,  on  some  occa- 
sions, obliged  to  have  recourse  to  injustice;  of  vviiich  he  gives  the  following  example. 
One  day,  as  the  Athenians  were  debating  in  their  council,  about  bringing  to  their  city, 
in  opposition  to  the  articles  of  the  treat3^  the  common  treasures  of  Greece,  which 
were  deposited  in  Delos:  the  Samians  having  opened  the  debate;  when  it  was  Aris- 

*  Pint,  in  Arist.  p.  333,  334.    Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  35. 
t  Til  quidem  orbis  terrai-um  rationes  administias,  taiu  abstinenit-i-  quaiu  alienas,  fam  dillgcnter  quam  tuas, 
tarn  re!ie:iose  quam  publicas.    In  officio  amoicm  cousequeiJs,  in  quo  odium  vitaie  difficile  tst.— Scucc.  lib,  ue 
Brevit.  Vit.  cap.xviii. 

t  Tbe  talent  is  worth  about  a  tliousand  dollars. 
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tides's  turn  to  speak,  he  said,  that  the  dislodgino;  of  the  treasure  was  an  unjust  action, 
but  useful,  and  caused  this  opinion  to  prevail.  Tlie  incident  shows,  that  the  pretend- 
ed ■vv'isdom  of  the  heathens  was  overspread  \vith  great  obscurity  and  error.* 

It  was  scarcely  possible  to  hav^e  a  greater  contempt  for  riches  than  Aristides  had, 
Themistocles,  who  was  not  pleased  with  the  encomiums  bestowed  on  other  men,  hear- 
ing Aristides  applauded  for  the  noble  disinterestedness  with  which  he  administered 
the  public  treasures,  did  but  laugh  at  it;  and  said,  that  the  praise  bestowed  upon  hira 
lor  it,  showed  no  greater  merit  or  virtue  than  that  of  a  strong  chest,  which  faithfully 
preserves  the  moneys  that  are  shut  up  in  it,  witiiout  retaining  any.  This  low  sneer 
was  by  way  of  revenge  for  a  stroke  of  raillery  that  had  stung  him  to  the  quick.  The- 
mistocles saying,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  greatest  talent  a  general  could  possess,  was 
to  be  able  to  foresee  the  designs  of  an  enemy.  "This  talent,"  replied  Aristides  "is 
necessary;  but  there  is  another  no  less  noble  and  worthy  in  a  general;  that  is,  to  have 
clean  hands,  and  a  soul  superior  to  venality  and  views  of  interest."  Aristides  might 
very  justly  answer  Tliemistocles  in  this  manner,  since  he  was  really  very  poor,  though 
he  had  possessed  the  highest  employments  in  the  state.  He  seemed  to  have  an  innate 
love  for  poverty;  and,  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  it,  he  thought  it  reflected  as  much 
glory  on  him,  as  all  the  trophies  and  victories  he  had  won.  History  gives  us  a  shin- 
ing instance  of  this. 

Callias,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  Aristides,  and  the  most  wealthy  citizen  in  Athens, 
was  cited  to  appear  before  the  judges.  The  accuser  laying  very  little  stress  on  the 
cause  itself,  reproached  him  especially  with  permitting  Aristides,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  live  in  poverty,  while  he  himself  wallowed  in  riches.  CalUas  perceiving  that 
these  reproaches  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  judges,  summoned  Aristides  to  de- 
clare before  them,  whether  he  had  not  often  pressed  him  to  accept  of  large  sums  of 
money;  and  whether  he  had  not  obstinately  refused  to  accept  of  his  offer,  asserting, 
that  he  had  more  reason  to  boast  of  his  poverty,  than  Callias  of  his  riches;  that  many 
persons  were  to  be  found  w^ho  had  [made  a  good  use  of  their  wealth,  but  that  there  _ 
were  few  who  bore  their  poverty  with  magnanimity,  and  even  joy;  and  that  none  had 
cause  to  blush  at  their  abject  condition,  but  such  as  had  reduced  themselves  lo  it  by 
their  idleness,  their  intemperance,  their  profusion,  or  dissolute  conduct.  Aristides 
declared,  that  his  kinsman  had  told  nothing  but  the  truth;  and  added,  that  a  man 
whose  frame  of  mind  is  such  as  to  suppress  a  desire  of  superfluous  things,  and  who 
confines  the  wants  of  life  within  the  narrowest  limits,  besides  being  freed  from  a  thou- 
sand importunate  cares,  and  left  so  much  master  of  his  time,  as  to  devote  it  entirely 
to  the  public,  is  also  assimilated  in  some  measure  to  the  Deity,  who  is  wholly  void  of 
cares  or  wants.  There  was  no  man  in  the  assembly,  but,  at  his  leaving  it,  would 
have  chosen  to  be  Aristides,  thougli  so  poor,  rather  than  Callias  with  all  his  riches.f 
Plutarch  gives  us,  in  a  few  words,  Plato's  glorious  testimony  to  the  virtue  of  Aristi- 
des, for  which  he  looks  upon  him  as  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  illustrious  men  who 
were  his  cotemporaries.  "Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,"  says  he,  "did  indeed 
fill  their  city  with  splendid  edifices,  with  porticoes,  statues,  rich  ornaments,  and  other 
vain  superfluities  of  that  kind;  but  Aristides  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  enrich 
every  part  of  it  with  virtue:  now,  to  raise  a  city  to  true  happiness,  it  must  be  made 
virtuous,  not  rich." 

Plutarch  takes  notice  of  another  circumstance  in  the  hfe  of  Aristides,  which,  though 
of  the  simplest  kind,  reflects  the  greatest  honour  on  him,  and  may  serve  as  an  excel- 
lent lesson.  It  is  in  that  beautiful  treatise  in  which  he  hiquires  whether  it  is  proper 
for  old  men  to  concern  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  government;  and  where  he 
points  out  in  an  admirable  m.anner,  the  various  services  they  may  do  the  state,  even 
in  an  advanced  age.  "We  are  not  to  fancy,"  says  he,  "that  all  public  services  re- 
quire great  action  and  tumult,  such  as,  to  harangue  the  people,  to  preside  in  the  go- 
vernment, or  head  armies:  an  old  man,  whose  mind  is  informed  with  wisdom,  may, 
without  going  abroad,  exercise  a  kind  of  magistracy  in  it,  which,  though  secret  and 
obscure,  is  not  theref()re  the  less  important;  and  that  is,  in  training  up  youth  by  good 
counsel,  teaching  them  the  various  springs  of  policy,  and  how  to  act  in  public  affairs. 
Aristides,"  adds  Plutarch,  "was  not  always  in  olTice,  but  was  always  useful  to  his 
country.  His  house  was  a  public  school  of  virtue,  wisdom  and  policy.  It  was  open 
to  all  young  Athenians,  who  were  lovers  of  virtue,  and  tliese  used  to  consult  him  as 
an  oracle.  He  gave  them  the  kindest  reception,  heard  them  with  patience,  instruct- 
ed them  with  familiarity;  and  endeavoured,  above  all  things,  to  animate  their  cour- 
age, and  inspire  them  with  confidence."  It  is  observed  particularly,  that  Cimon,  af- 
terwards so  famous,  was  obliged  to  him  for  this  important  service.! 

*  PJiit.  in  Vit,  Arist.  p.  .133,  Z3i.  t  Plut.  iii  Cojnpar.  Arist.  H  Caton.  p.  355.  J  rdeni,  p.  705-T>&. 
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Plutarch  divided  the  Ufe  of  statesmen  into  three  ages.  In  the  first,  he  would  have 
them  learn  the  principles  of  government;  In  the  second,  reduce  them  to  practice:  and 
in  the  third,  instruct  others.* 

History  does  not  mention  the  exact  time  when,  nor  place  where,  Aristides  died;  but 
when  it  pays  a  glorious  testimony  to  his  memory,  when  it  assures  us,  that  this  great 
man,  who  had  possessed  the  highest  employments  in  the  republic,  and  had  the  ab- 
solute disposal  of  its  treasures,  died  poor,  and  did  not  leave  money  enough  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  funeral:  so  that  the  government  was  obliged  to  bear  the  charge 
of  it,  and  to  maintain  his  family.  His  daughters  were  married,  and  Lysimachus  his 
son  was  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Prytaneum;  which  also  gave  the  daughter 
of  the  latter,  after  his  death,  the  pension  with  which  those  were  honoured  who  had 
been  victorious  at  the  Olympic  games.t  Plurarch  relates  on  this  occasion,  the  liber- 
ality of  the  Athenians  in  favour  of  the  posterity  of  Aristogiton  their  deUverer,  who 
was  fallen  to^decay;  and  he  adds,  that  even  in  his  time,  almost  six  hundred  years  after, 
the  same  goodness  and  liberality  still  subsisted:  it  was  glorious  for  the  city,  to  have 
preserved,  for  so  many  centuries^its  generosity  and  gratitude;  and  a  strong  motive  to 
animate  individuals,  who  were  assured  that  their  children  would  enjoy  the  rewards 
which  death  might  prevent  them  from  receiving!  It  was  dehghtful  to  see  the  remote 
posterity  of  the  defenders  and  deliverers  of  the  commonwealth,  who  had  inherited 
nothing  from  their  ancestors  but  the  glory  of  their  actions,  maintained  for  so  many 
ages  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  in  consideration  of  the  services  their  families  had 
rendered.  They  lived  in  this  manner  with  much  more  honour,  and  called  up  the  re- 
membrance of  their  ancestors  with  much  greater  splendour,  than  a  multitude  of  citi- 
zens, whose  fathers  had  been  studious  only  of  leaving  them  great  estates,  which 
generally  did  not  long  survive  those  who  raised  them ,  and  often  left  their  posterity 
nothing  but  the  odious  remembrance  of  the  injustice  and  oppression  by  which  they 

were  acquired  4 

The  greatest  honours  which  the  ancients  conferred  on  Aristides,  was  bestowing  on 
him  the  glorious  title  of  "the  Just."  He  gained  it,  not  by  one  particular  action,  but 
by  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  conduct.  Plutarch  makes  a  reflection  on  this  occasion, 
which  being  very  remarkable,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  not  to  omit. 

"Among  the  several  virtues  of  Aristides,"  says  this  judicious  author,  "that  for 
which  he  was  most  renowned,  was  his  justice;  because  this  virtue  is  of  most  general 
use;  its  benefits  extending  to  a  greater  number  of  persons:  as  it  is  the  foundation,  and 
in  a  manner  the  soul,  of  every  public  office  and  employment.  Hence  it  was  that 
Aristides,  though  in  low  circumstances  and  of  mean  extraction,  merited  the  title  of 
Just,  a  title"  says  Plutarch,  "truly  noble,  or  rather  truly  divine;  but  one  of  which 
princes  are  seldom  ambitious,  because  generally  ignorant  of  its  beauty  and  excel- 
lency.§  They  choose  rather  to  be  called  the  conquerers  of  cities,  and  the  thunder- 
bolts of  war;  and  sometimes  even  eagles  and  lions,  preferring  the  vain  honour  of 
pompous  titles,  which  convey  no  other  idea  than  of  violence  and  slaughter  to  the 
solid  glory  of  those  expressive  of  goodness  and  virtue. ||  They  do  not  know,  con- 
tinues Plutarch,  "that  of  the  three  chief  attributes  of  the  Deity  of  whom  kings  boast 
themselves  the  image,  I  mean,  immortality,  power,  and  justice;  that  of  these  three 
attributes,  the  first  of  which  excites  our  admiration  and  desire,  the  second  fills  us 
with  dread  and  terror,  and  the  third  inspires  us  with  love  and  respect,  this  last  only 
is  truly  and  personally  communicated  to  man,  and  is  the  only  one  that  can  conduct 
him  to  the  other  two;  it  being  impossible  for  man  to  become  truly  immortal  and  power- 
ful without  being  just." 

Before  I  resume  the  sequel  of  this  history,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that 
it  was  about  this  period  the  fame  of  the  Greeks,  still  more  renowned  for  the  wisdom 
of  their  polity  than  the  glory  of  their  victories,  induced  the  Romans  to  have  recourse 
to  their  lights  and  knowledge.1T  Rome,  formed  under  kings,  was  in  -  want  of  such 
laws  as  were  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  a  commonwealth.  For  this  purpose 
the  Romans  sent  deputies  to  copy  the  laws  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  particularly 
of  Athens,  which  were  still  better  adapted  to  the  popular  government  that  had 

•  He  applies  on  this  occasion  the  custom  used  in  Rome,  where  the  vestals  spent  the  first  ten  years  in  leai;nin^ 
the  duties  of  their  office,  and  this  v*'as  a  kind  of  noviciate;  the  next  ten  years  they  employed  in  the  exercise  oi 
their  functions,  and  the  last  ten  in  instructing  the  young  novices  in  them.  ,    ,r    »_. 

tPlut.ikArist.p.334,335.  '  J  V,<1.  Book.  V.  Art.  v.ii. 

ft  Plut.  in  Vit,  Arist.  p.  321, 322.  II  Pol  iocetes,  Ceraunus,  N  icator. 

^  A.  M.  3532,    A.  Rome,  302. 
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been  eetabUahed  after  the  expulsion  of  tlie  kings.  On  this  model  the  ten  magistrates, 
eelled  Decemviri,  and  who  were  invested  with  absolute  authority,  were  created; 
these  digested  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  Roman  law* 

SECTION    XVIII. XERXES    KILLED    BY   ARTABANUS.      HIS    CHARACTER. 

The  ill  success  of  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  the  Greeks,  which  continued 
afterwards,  at  length  discouraged  him.  Renouncing  all  thoughts  of  war  and  con- 
quest, he  abondoned  himself  entirely  to  luxury  and  ease,  and  was  studious  of  nothing 
but  his  pleasures.!  Artabanus,:}:  a  native  of  Hyrcania,  captain  of  his  guards,  and 
who  had  long  been  one  of  his  chief  favourites,  found  that  this  dissolute  conduct  had 
drawn  upon  him  the  contempt  of  his  subjects.  He  therefore  imagined  that  this  would 
be  a  favourable  opportunity  to  conspire  against  his  sovereign;  and  his  ambition  was 
so  vast,  that  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  him  in  the  throne.  It 
is  very  probable,  that  he  was  excited  to  the  commission  of  this  crime  from  another 
motive.  Xerxes  had  commanded  him  to  murder  Darius,  his  eldest  son,  but  for  what 
cause  history  is  silent.  As  this  order  had  been  given  at  a  banquet,  and  when  the 
company  was  heated  with  wine,  he  did  not  doubt  that  Xerxes  would  forget  it,  and 
therefore  was  not  in  haste  to  obey  it:  however,  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  king  com- 
plained upon  that  account,  which  made  Artabanus  dread  his  resentment,  and  there- 
fore he  resolved  to  prevent  him.  Accordingly  he  prevailed  upon  Mithridates,  one  of 
the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  and  great  chamberlain,  to  engage  in  the  conspiracy;  and 
by  this  means  entered  the  chamber  where  the  king  lay,  and  murdered  him  in  his  sleep. 
He  then  went  immediately  to  Artaxerxes,  the  third  son  of  Xerxes,  and  informed  him 
of  the  murder,  charging  Darius  his  eldest  brother  with  it;  as  if  impatience  to  ascend 
the  tlirone  had  prompted  him  to  that  execrable  deed.  He  added,  that  to  secure  the 
crown  to  himself,  he  was  resolved  to  murder  him  also,  for  which  reason  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  keep  upon  his  guard.  These  words  having  made 
such  an  impression  on  Artaxerxes,  a  youth,  as  Artabanus  desired,  he  went  immedi- 
ately into  his  brother's  apartment,  where,  being  assisted  by  Artabanus  and  his  guards, 
he  murdered  him.  Hystaspes  the  second  son  of  Xerxes,  was  next  heir  to  the  crown 
after  Darius;  but  as  he  was  then  in  Bactriana,  of  which  he  was  governor,  Artabanus 
seated  Artaxerxes  on  the  throne,  but  did  not  design  to  sufler  him  to  enjoy  it  longer 
than  until  he  had  formed  a  faction  strong  enough  to  drive  him  from  it,  and  ascend  it 
himself.  His  great  authority  had  gained  him  a  multitude  of  creatures;  besides  this, 
he  had  seven  sons  who  were  of  a  very  tall  stature,  handsome,  strong,  courageous,  and 
raised  to  the  highest  employments  in  the  empire.  The  aid  he  hoped  to  receive  from 
them  was  the  chief  motive  of  his  raising  his  views  so  high.  But,  while  he  was  at- 
tempting to  complete  his  design,  Artaxerxes,  being  informed  of  this  plot  by  Mega- 
byzus,  who  had  married  one  of  his  sisters,  endeavoured  to  anticipate  him,  and  killed 
him  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  treason  in  execution.  His  death  es- 
tablished this  prince  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom.§ 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  end  of  Xerxes,  who  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
that  ever  lived.  It  would  be  needles  for  me  to  anticipate  the  reader  with  respect  to 
the  judgment  he  ought  to  form  of  him.  We  see  him  surrounded  with  whatever  is 
greatest  and  most  august  in  the  opinion  of  mankind;  the  most  extensive  empire  at  that 
time  in  the  world;  immense  treasures,  and  an  incredible  number  of  land  as  well  as  sea 
forces.  But  all  these  things  are  around  him,  not  in  him,  and  add  no  lustre  to  his 
natural  qualities:  for,  by  a  blindness  too  common  to  princes  and  great  men,  born  in 
the  midst  of  all  terrestrial  blessings,  heir  to  boundless  power,  and  a  lustre  that  cost 
him  nothing,  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  judge  of  his  own  talents  and  personal 
merit  from  the  exterior  of  his  exalted  station  and  rank.  He  disregards  the  wise  coun- 
sels of  Artabanus  his  uncle,  and  of  Demaratus,  who  alone  had  courage  enough  to 
apeak  trutli  to  him,  and  he  abandons  himself  to  courtiers,  the  adorers  of  his  fortune, 
whose  sole  study  it  was  to  soothe  his  passions.  He  proportions,  and  pretends  to  regu- 
late the  success  of  his  enterprises  by  the  extent  of  his  power.  The  slavish  submis- 
sion of  so  many  nations  no  longer  soothes  his  ambition;  and  little  affected  with  too 
easy  an  obedience,  he  takes  pleasure  in  exercising  his  power  over  the  elements  in  cut- 
ting Ills  way  through  mountains,  and  making  them  navigable;  in  chastising  the  sea 

*  Miiji  le^ti  Athenaf, ju8»ique  inclytas  leges  Solonis  detcribere,  et  aliarum  Graeciae  civitatuin  instituta,  mores 
juraque  nosctie.  Dectm  tabulaium  lej^es  ])erlatK;  sunt  (quibus  adjectcc  posteaduae,)  qui  nunc  quoqiiein  hocim- 
meiuo  aliarum  super  alias  privatarutn  legum  curaulo,  font  onmis  publici  privatiqae  est  juris.— Liv.  1.  iii.  u.  31,  «t 
ii.  t  A.M.  3531.     Ant.  J.  C.  473.    Ctw.e.  ij.    Diod.  1.  xL  p.  52.    Juitin.  l.iii.  c.  1. 

i  Thu  wu  not  Aitabanui  tii«  uncle  of  X^-xes.  $  Ariat.  Poltt.  I.  v.c.  10.  p.  404. 
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for  having  broken  down  his  bridge,  and  in  foolishly  attempting  to  shackle  the  waves, 
by  throwing  chains  into  them.  Elated  with  a  childish  vanity  and  a  ridiculous  pride, 
he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  arbiter  of  nature:  he  imagines,  that  not  a  nation  in  the 
world  will  dare  to  oppose  him;  and  fondly  and  presumptuously  relies  on  the  millions 
of  men  and  ships  which  he  drags  after  him.  But  when,  after  the  battle  of  Salamin, 
he  beholds  the  sad  ruins,  tlie  shameful  remains  of  his  numberless  troops  scattered 
over  all  Greece,  he  then  is  sensible  of  the  wide  difference  between  an  array  and  a 
croAvd  of  men.*  In  a  word,  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  Xerxes,  we  need  but  con- 
trast him  with  a  plain  citizen  of  Athens,  a  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  or  Aristides.  In 
the  latter  we  find  all  the  good  sense,  prudence,  ability  in  war,  valour,  and  greatness 
of  soul;  in  the  former  we  see  nothing  but  vanity,  pride,  obstinacy,  the  meanest  and 
most  grovelling  sentiments,  and  sometimes  the  most  horrid  barbarity. 

*  StratBsque  per  totam  passim  Grseeiam  Xerxes  intellexit,  quantum  ab  exei-eitu  tuiba  diitarit.— Sene«.  dt  B*- 
Aef.  Lvi.  C.32. 
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PLAN. 

The  first  and  Third  chapters  of  this  book  include  the  history  of  the  Persians  and  Grecians  during  48  years,  and 
some  months,  which  contain  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  last  six  years  of  which  answer  to  the 
first  six  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    This  space  of  lime  begins  at  the  year  of  the  world  3531,  and  ends  at  3579. 

The  second  chapter  comprehends  the  other  transactions  of  the  Greeks,  which  happened  both  in  Sicily  and  Italy, 
during  the  interval  above  mentioned. 

— ' 

CHAPTER  I. 

This  chapter  includes  the  history  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  began  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  that  king's  reign. 

SECTION  I. — ARTAXERXES  RUINS  THE  FACTION  OF  ARTABANUS,  &C. 

The  Greek  historians  give  this  prince  the  surname  of  Longimanus.  Strabo  says, 
it  was  because  his  hands  were  so  long,  that  when  he  stood  upright  he  could  touch  his 
knees  with  them;*  but  according  to  Plutarch,  it  was  because  his  right  hand  was  longer 
than  his  leftf  Had  it  not  been  for  this  blemish,  he  would  have  been  the  most  grace- 
ful man  of  his  age.  He  was  still  more  remarkable  for  his  goodness  and  generosity. 
He  reigned  about  forty-nine  years. 

Although  Artaxerxes  by  the  death  ol'  Artabanus,  was  delivered  from  a  dangerous 
competitor,  there  still  were  two  obstacles  in  his  way  to  be  removed  before  he  could 
establish  himself  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  throne;  one  of  which  was  his  brother 
Hystaspes,  governor  of  Bactria;  and  the  other,  the  faction  of  Artabanus.  He  began 
with  the  latter.^ 

Artabanus  had  left  seven  sons,  and  a  great  number  of  partisans,  who  assembled  to 
revenge  his  death.  These  and  the  adherents  of  Ataxerxes,  fought  a  bloody  battle, 
in  which  a  great  number  of  Persian  nobles  lost  their  lives.  Artaxerxes  having  at 
last  entirely  defeated  his  enemies,  put  to  death  all  who  had  engaged  in  this  conspiracy. 
He  took  an  exemplary  vengeance  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  his  father's  murder, 
and  particularly  of  Mithridates  the  eunuch  who  had  betrayed  him,  and  who  was  ex- 
ecuted in  the  following  manner.  He  was  laid  on  his  back  in  a  kind  of  horse-trough, 
and  strongly  fastened  to  the  four  corners  of  it.  Every  part  of  him,  except  his  head, 
his  hands,  and  his  feet,  which  came  out  at  holes  madeYor  that  purpose,  was  covered 
with  another  trough.  In  this  horrid  situation  victuals  were  given  him  from  time  to 
time;  and  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  eat,  they  were  forced  down  his  throat:  honey  mixed 
with  milk  was  given  him  to  drink,  and  all  his  face  was  smeared  with  it,  which  by  that 
means  attracted  a  numberless  multitude  of  flies,  especially  as  he  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  The  worms  which  bred  in  his  excrements 
preyed  in  his  bowels.  The  criminal  lived  fifteen  or  twenty  days  in  inexpressible 
torments.§ 

Artaxerxes  having  crushed  the  faction  of  Artabanus,  was  powerful  enough  to  send 
an  army  into  Bactriana,  which  had  declared  in  favour  of  his  brother,  but  he  was  not 
successful  on  this  occasion.  The  two  armies  engaging,  Hystaspes  stood  his  ground 
so  well,  that,  if  he  did  not  gain  the  victory,  he  at  least^sustained  no  loss;  so  that  both 
armies  separated  with  equal  success;  and  each  retired  to  prepare  for  a  second  battle. 

•  Lib.  XT.  p.  735.    A.  M.  3531.    Ant.  J.  C.  473.  t  In  Artax.  p.  1011. 

t  Cte$.  e,  30.  §  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1019. 
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Artaxerxes  having  raised  a  greater  army  than  his  brother,  and  having  the  whole  em- 
pire in  his  favour,  defeated  him  in  a  second  engagement,  and  entirely  ruined  his  party. 
fey  this  victory  he  secured  to  himself  the  quiet  possession  of  the  empire.* 

To  maintain  himself  in  the  throne,  he  removed  all  such  governors  of  cities  and 
provinces  from  their  employments,  as  he  suspected  of  holding  a  correspondence  -with. 
either  of  the  factions  he  had  overcome,  and  substituted  others  on  whom  he  could  re- 
ly. He  afterwards  applied  himself  to  reforming  the  abuses  and  disorders  which  had 
crept  into  the  government.  By  his  wise  conduct  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  he  soon 
acquired  great  reputation  and  authority,  with  the  love  of  his  subjects,  the  strongest 
support  of  sovereign  power.f 

SECTION    II. THEMISTOCLES    FLIES    TO    ARTAXERXES. 

AccoRDiN-G  to  Thucydides,  Themistocles  fled  to  this  prince  in  the  beginning  of  his 
^  reign:  but  other  authors,  as  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  fix  this  incident  under  Xerxes 
his  predecessor.  Dr.  Prideaux  is  of  the  latter  opinion;  he  likewise  thinks  that  the 
Artaxerxes  in  question,  is  the  same  person  that  is  called  Ahasuerus  in  Scripture,  and 
who  married  Esther:  but  we  suppose  with  the  learned  Archbishop  Usher,  tliat  it  was 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  espoused  this  illustrious  Jewess.  I  have  already 
declared  more  than  once,  that  I  would  not  engage  in  controversies  of  this  kind;  and 
therelbre,  with  regard  to  this  flight  of  Themistocles  into  Persia,  and  the  history  of 
Esther,  I  shall  follow  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Usher,  my  usual  guide  on  these  oc- 
casions.J 

We  have  seen  that  Themistocles  had  fled  to  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossi,  and  had 
met  with  a  gracious  reception  from  him:  but  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians 
would  not  suffer  him  to  live  in  peace,  and  required  that  prince  to  deliver  him  up; 
threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  carry  their  arms  into  his  country.  Admetus,  who 
was  unwilling  to  draw  such  formidable  enemies  upon  himself,  and  much  more  to  de- 
liver up  the  man  who  had  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  informed  him  of  the  great  danger 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  favoured  his  flight.  Themistocles  went  as  far  by  land 
as  Pydna,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  and  there  embarked  on  board  a  merchant  ship,  which 
was  sailing  to  Ionia.  None  of  the  passengers  knew  him.  A  storm  having  carried 
this  vessel  near  the  island  of  Naxos,  then  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  the  imminent 
danger  to  which  Themistocles  was  exposed,  obliged  him  to  discover  himself  to  the 
pilot  and  master  of  the  ship;  after  which,  by  entreaties  and  menaces,  he  forced  them 
to  sail  towards  Asia.§ 

Themistocles  might  on  this  occasion  call  to  mind  an  expression  which  his  father 
had  mad€  use  of,  when  he  was  very  young,  in  order  to  warn  him  to  lay  very  little 
stress  on  the  favour  of  the  common  people.  They  were  then  walking  together  in  the 
harbour.  His  father  pointmg  to  some  rotten  gallies  that  lay  neglectecj  on  the  strand, 
^'look  there,"  said  he,  "my  son,"  pointing  to  them,  "thus  do  the  people  treat  their  go- 
vernors, when  they  can  do  them  no  farther  service."] | 

He  was  now  arrived  in  Cumae,  a  city  of  MoYm,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  king  of  Per- 
sia had  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  promised  two  hundred  talentsU  to  any  man 
who  should  deliver  him  up.  The  whole  coast  was  covered  with  people  who  were 
watching  for  him.  He  fled  to  JEgae,  a  little  city  of  Mo\\3i,  where  no  one  knew  him 
except  Nicogenes,  at  whose  house  he  lodged.  He  was  the  most  wealthy  man  in  that 
country,  and  very  intimate  with  all  the  lords  of  the  Persian  court.  Themistocles  was 
concealed  some  days  in  his  house,  till  Nicogenes  sent  him  under  a  strong  guard  to 
Susa,  in  one  of  those  covered  chariots  in  which  the  Persians,  who  were  extremely 
jealous,  used  to  carry  their  wives;  those  who  carried  him  telling  every  body,  that 
they  were  carrying  a  young  Greek  lady  to  a  courtier  of  great  distinction. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Persian  court,  he  waited  upon  the  captain  of  the  guards,  and 
told  him,  that  he  was  a  Grecian  by  birth,  and  begged  the  king  would  admit  him  to 
an  audience,  having  matters  of  good  importance  to  communicate  to  him.  The  officer 
informed  him  of  a  ceremony,  which  he  knew  was  insupportable  to  some  Greeks,  but 
without  which  none  were  allowed  to  speak  to  the  king;  and  this  was,  to  fall  prostrate 
before  him.  "Our  laws,"  said  he,  "command  us  to  honour  the  king  in  that  manner, 
and  to  worship  him  as  the  living  image  of  the  immortal  God,  who  maintains  and 
preserves  all  things."    Themistocies  promised  to  comply.    Being  admitted  to  audi- 

♦  Ctes.  c.  31.  t  Diod  1.  xi.  p.  54.  t  A.  M.3531.    Ant.  J.  C.  473. 

f  Thuc.  1.  i.  p.  90,  91.    Plutin  The.  p.  125-127.    Diod.  l.xi.  p.  42-44.    Corn,  Nep.  in  The.  c.  8— 10. 

fl  Plut  in  Themiit.  p.  113.  ^  About  tw  o  h  undred  thousand  dollar*. 
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ence,  he  fell  on  his  face  before  the  king,  after  the  Persian  manner;  and  afterwards 
rising  up,  "great  king,"  said  he  by  an  interpreter,  "I  am  Themistocles  the  Athenian, 
who  having  been  banished  by  the  Greeks,  have  came  to  your  court  in  hopes  of  finding 
an  asylum  in  it.  1  have  indeed  brought  many  calamities  on  the  Persians;  but,  on  the 
other'side,  I  have  done  them  no  less  services,  by  the  salutary  advices  I  have  given  them 
more  than  once;  and  I  now  am  able  to  do  them  more  important  services  than  ever. 
My  life  is  in  your  hands.  Vou  may  now  display  your  clemency,  or  exert  your  ven- 
geance; by  the  former  you  will  preserve  your  suppliant;  by  the  latter  you  will  destroy 
the  greatest  enemy  of  Greece.* 

The  king  made  him  no  answer  at  this  audience,  though  he  was  struck  witli  admi- 
ration at  hTs  great  sense  and  boldness;  but  history  informs  us,  that  he  told  his  friends, 
he  considered  the  arrival  of  Themistocles  as  a  very  great  hapiness;  that  he  implored 
his  god  Arimanius  always  to  inspire  his  enemies  with  such  thoughts,  and  to  prompt 
them  to  banish  and  make  away  with  their  most  illustrious  personages.  It  is  added, 
that  when  the  king  was  asleep,  he  started  up  three  tunes  in  excess  of  joy,  and  ex- 
claimed, "I  have  got  Themistocles  the  Athenian!" 

The  next  morning,  at  day  break,  he  sent  for  the  greatest  lords  of  his  court,  and 
commanded  Themistocles  to  be  brought  before  him,  who  expected  nothing  but  des- 
truction; especially  after  what  one  of  his  guards,  upon  hearing  his  nam.e,  had  said  to 
him  the  night  before^  even  in  the  presence-chamber,  just  as  he  had  left  the  king:  "thou 
serpent  of  Greece,  thou  compound  of  fraud  and  malice,  the  good  genius  of  our  prince 
brings  thee  hither!"  However,  the  serenity  which  appeared  in  the  king's  face  seemed 
to  promise  him  a  favourable  reception.  Themistocles  was  not  mistaken,  for  the  king 
began  by  making  him  a  present  of  two  hundred  talents,t  which  sum  he  had  promised 
to  any  one  who  should  deliver  him  up,  which  consequently  was  his  due,  as  Themis- 
tocles had  brought  him  his  head,  by  surrendering  himself  to  him.  He  afterwards 
desired  him  to  give  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Greece.  But  as  Themistocles  could 
not  express  his  thoughts  to  the  king  without  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter,  he  desired 
time  might  be  allowed  him  to  learn  the  Persian  tongue;  hoping  he  should  then  be  able 
to  explain  those  things  he  was  desirous  of  communicating  to  him  better  than  he  could 
by  the  aid  of  a  third  person.  Tt  is  the  same,  says  he,  with  the  speech  of  a  man,  as 
with  a  piece  of  tapestry,  which  must  be  spread  out  and  unfolded,  to  show  the  figures 
and  other  beauties  wrought  in  it.  Themistocles  having  studied  the  Persian  tongue 
twelve  months,  made  so  great  a  progress,  that  he  spake  it  with  gi-eater  elegance  than 
the  Persians  themselves,  and  consequently  could  converse  with  the  king  without  the 
help  of  an  interpreter.  This  prince  treated  him  with  uncommon  marks  of  friendship 
and  esteem;  he  made  him  marry  a  lady  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Persia;  gave  him  a  palace  and  an  equipage  suitable  to  it,  and  settled  a  noble  pension 
on  him.  He  used  to  carry  him  abroad  on  his  parties  of  hunting,  and  to  every  ban- 
quet and  entertainment;  and  sometimes  conversed  privately  with  him,  so  that  the  lords 
of  the  court  ffrew  jealous  and  uneasy  on  that  account.  He  even  presented  him  to 
the  princesses,  who  honoured  him  with  their  esteem  and  received  his  visits.  It  is  ob- 
served, as  a  proof  of  the  peculiar  favour  showed  him,  that  by  the  king's  special  order, 
Themistocles  was  admitted  to  hear  the  lectures  and  discourses  of  the  magi,  and  was 
instructed  by  them  in  all  the  secrets  of  their  philosophy. 

Another  proof  of  his  great  credit  is  related.  Demaratus  of  Sparta,  who  'was  then 
at  court,  being  commanded  by  the  king  to  ask  any  thing  of  him  he  desired,  that  he 
might  be  suffered  to  make  his  entry  on  horseback,  into  the  city  of  Sardis,  with  the 
royal  tiara  on  his  head;  a  ridiculous  vanity!  equally  unworthy  of  the  Grecian  grandeur, 
and  simplicity  of  a  Lacedaemonian!  The  king,  exasperated  at  the  insolence  of  his 
demand,  expressed  his  disgust  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  seemed  resolved  not  to  par- 
don him;  and  Themistocles  having  interceded,  the  king  restored  him  to  favour. 

In  fine,  Themistocles  was  in  such  great  credit,  that  under  the  succeeding  reigns,  in 
which  the  affairs  of  Persia  were  still  more  blended  with  those  of  Greece,  whenever 
the  kings  were  desirous  of  drawing  over  any  Greek  to  their  interest,  they  used  to 
declare  expressly  in  their  letters,  that  he  should  be  in  greater  favour  with  them  than 
Themistocles  had  been  with  king  Artaxerxes. 

It  is  said  also,  that  Themistocles,  when  in  his  most  flourishing  condition  in  Persia, 
and  was  honoured  and  esteemed  by  all  the  world,  who  were  emulous  in  making  their 

*  Thueydides  relates  very  nearly  the  same  words;  but  informs  us  that  Themistocles  did  not  speak  them  to  th« 
king,  but  sent  them  in  writing  bsfore  he  was  introduced  to  him. 

t  Two  hundred  thousand  French  crowns,  or  about  ;g200,000. 
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court  to  him,  said  one  day,  when  his  table  was  covered  magnificently,  "children,  we 
should  have  been  ruined,  if  we  had  not  been  ruined." 

But  at  last  it  Avas  judged  necessary  for  the  king's  interest  that  Themistocles  should 
reside  in  some  city  of  Asia  Minor,  that  he  might  be  ready  on  any  occasion  which 
should  present  itself;  accordingly  he  was  sent  to  Magnesia,  situated  on  the  Meander; 
ajid  for  his  subsistence,  besides  the  whole  revenues  of  that  city,  which  amounted  to 
fifty  talents*  annually,  he  had  those  of  Myus  and  Lampsacus  assigned  him.  One  of 
the  cities  was  to  furnish  him  with  bread,  another  with  wine,  and  a  third  with  other 
provisions.  Some  authors  add  two  more,  viz.  for  his  furniture  and  clothes.  Such 
was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  East:  instead  of  settling  pensions  on  per- 
sons they  rewarded,  they  gave  them  cities,  and  sometimes  even  provinces,  which, 
under  the  name  of  bread,  wine,  &c.  were  to  furnish  them  abundantly  with  all  things 
necessary  for  supporting,  in  a  magnificent  manner,  their  family  and  equipage.  Them- 
istocles lived  for  some  years  in  Magnesia  in  the  utmost  splendour,  till  he  came  to  his 
end  in  the  manner  which  will  be  related  hereafter. 

SECTION  III. — CIMON  BEGINS  TO  MAKE  A  FIGURE  AT  ATHENS. 

The  Athenians  having  lost  one  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens,  as  well  as 
ablest  crenerals,  by  the  banishment  of  Themistocles,  endeavoured  to  retrieve  that  loss, 
by  bestowing  the  command  of  the  armies  on  Cimon,  who  was  not  inferior  to  him  in 

merit.t 

He  spent  his  youth  in  such  excesses  as  did  him  no  honour,  and  presaged  no  good 
with  reo-ard  to  his  future  conduct.  The  example  of  this  illustrious  Athenian,  who 
passed  his  juvenile  years  in  so  dissolute  a  manner,  and  afterwards  rose  to  so  exalted 
a  pitch  of  glory,  shows,  that  parents  must  not  always  despair  of  the  happiness  of  a 
son,  when  wild  and  irregular  in  his  youth;  especially  when  nature  has  endued  him 
with  genius,  goodness  of  heart,  generous  inclinations,  and  esteem  for  persons  of 
merit.f  Such  was  the  c'laracter  of  Cimon.  The  dishonour  he  had  drawn  upon 
himself  having  prejudiced  the  people  against  him,  he  at  first  was  very  ill  received  by 
them;  when,  being  discouraged  by  this  repulse,  he  resolved  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts 
concerning  himself  with  the  affairs  of  the  public.  But  Aristides,  perceiving  that 
his  dissolute  turn  of  mind  was  united  with  many  fine  qualities,  consoled  him,  inspired 
him  with  hope,  pointed  out  the  paths  he  should  take,  instilled  good  principles  into  him, 
and  did  not  a  little  contribute,  by  the  excellent  instructions  he  gave  him,  and  the  affec- 
tion he  expressed  for  him  on  all  occasions,  to  make  him  the  man  he  afterwards  ap- 
peared.    What  more  important  service  could  he  have  done  liis  country.'' 

Plutarch  observes,  that  after  Cimon  had  laid  aside  his  juvenile  extravagances,  his 
conduct  was  in  all  things  great  and  noble;  and  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  Miltiades 
either  in  courage  or  intrepidity,  nor  to  Themistocles  in  prudence  and  sense,  but  that 
he  was  more  just  and  virtuous  than  either  of  them;  and  that  without  bein^  at  all  in- 
ferior to  them  in  military  excellence,  he  surpassed  them  far  in  the  practice  of  the 
moral  virtues.§ 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  state,  if  those  who  excel  in  professions  of  every 
kind,  would  take  pleasure,  and  make  it  their  duty  to  fashion  and  instruct  such  youths 
as  are  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  their  genius  and  goodness  of  disposition,  They 
would  thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  sei'ving  their  country  even  after  their  death, 
and  of  perpetuating  in  it,  and  in  the  person  of  their  pupils,  a  taste  and  inclination  for 
true  merit,  and  the  practice  of  the  wisest  maxims. 

The  Athenians,  shortly  after  Themistocles  had  left  his  country,  having  put  to  sea  a 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  took  Eion,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Strymon,  Amphipolis,  and  other  places  of  Thrace;  and  as  this  was  a  very  fruitful 
country,  Cimon  planted  a  colony  in  it,  and  sent  ten  thousand  Athenians  thither  for 
that  purpose. 

The  fate  of  Eion  is  too  singular  to  be  omitted  here.  Boges||  was  governor  of  it 
under  the  king  of  Persia  and  acted  with  a  zeal  and  fidelity  for  his  sovereign,  of  which 
we  have  but  few  examples.  When  besieged  by  Cimon  and  the  Athenians,  it  was  in 
his  power  to  ha v^o  capitulated  upon  honourable  terms,  and  he  might  have  retired  to 
Asia  with  his  family  and  all  his  effects.     Being  persuaded  however,  that  he  could  not 

•  Fifty  tliousand  crowns,  or  about  f? 50,000. 
tA.  M.  3533.     AnUj.  C.471.    Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  45.    Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  482—483. 
i  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  430.  §  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  481. 

II  Plutarch  calls  hira  Butis.  Herodotus  seems  to  place  his  history  under  Xer.\e»:  but  it  ib  more  probable  that  it 
happened  under  Ai  taxerxes,  his  successor. 
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do  this  with  honour,  he  resolved  to  die  rather  than  surrender.  The  city  was  m- 
saulted  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  he  defended  it  with  incredible  bravery.  Being  at 
last  in  the  utmost  Avant  of  provisions,  he  threw  from  the  walls  into  the  river  Strymon, 
all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  place;  caused  a  pile  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  after  having 
killed  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  whole  family,  he  threw  them  into  the  midst  of  th 
flames,  and  then  rushed  into  them  himself.  Xerxes  could  not  but  admire,  and  at  the 
same  lime  bewail,  so  surprising  an  example  of  generosity.  The  heathens  indeed, 
might  give  this  name  to  what  is  rather  savage  ferocity  and  barbarity.* 

Cimon  made  himself  master  also  of  the  island  of  Scyron  where  he  found  the  bones 
of  Theseus,  the  son  of  ^Egeus,  who  had  fled  from  Athens  to  that  city,  and  there  ended 
his  days.  An  oracle  had  commanded  that  search  should  be  made  after  his  bones. 
Cimon  put  them  on  board  his  galley,  adorned  them  magnificently,  and  carried 
them  to  his  native  country,  nearly  eight  hundred  years  after  Theseus  had  left  it. 
The  people  received  them  with  the  highest  expressions  of  joy;  and  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  ofthis  event,  they  founded  a  disputation  or  prize  for  tragic  writers, 
which  became  very  famous,  and  contributed  exceedingly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
drama,  by  the  wonderful  emulation  it  excited  among  the  tragic  poets,  whose  pieces 
were  represented  in  it.  For  Sophocles  having,  in  his  youth,  brought  his  first  play  on 
the  stage,  the  archon,  or  chief  magistrate,  who  presided  at  these  games,  observing 
there  was  a  strong  faction  among  the  spectators,  prevailed  with  Cimon,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Generals,  his  colleagues,  w^ho  were  ten  in  number,  and  chosen  out  of  each  tribe, 
to  sit  as  judges.  The  prize  was  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  which  so  deeply  afllicted 
-Eschylus,  who  till  then  had  been  considered  as  the  greatest  dramatic  poet,  that 
Athens  became  insupportable  to  him,  and  he  withdrew  to  Sicily,  where  he  died. 

The  confederates  had  taken  a  great  number  of  barbarian  prisoners  in  Sestos  and 
Byzantium;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  high  regard  they  had  for  Cimon  entreated  him  to 
distribute  the  booty.  Accordingly  Cimon  placed  all  the  captives  stark  naked,  on  on© 
side,  and  on  the  other  all  their  riches  and  spoils.  The  allies  complained  of  this  partition 
as  too  unequal;  but  Cimon  giving  them  the  choice,  they  immediately  took  the  riches 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Persians,  and  left  the  prisoners  for  the  Athenians.  Cimon 
therefore  set  out  with  his  portion,  and  was  thought  a  person  no  ways  qualified  to 
settle  the  distribution  of  prizes:  for  the  allies  carried  off  a  great  number  of  chains, 
necklaces,  and  bracelets  of  gold;  a  large  quantity  of  rich  habits,  and  fine  purple  cloaks: 
while  the  Athenians  had  only  for  thetr  share,  a  multitude  of  human  creatures,  quite 
naked  and  unfit  tor  labour.  However,  the  relations  and  friends  of  these  captives  came 
soon  after  from  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  purchased  them  all  at  a  very  high  price;  so 
that,  with  the  moneys  arising  from  the  ransom  of  them,  Cimon  had  enough  to  maintain 
his  fleet  four  months;  besides  a  great  sum  of  money  which  was  put  into  the  exchequer, 
not  to  mention  what  he  himself  had  for  his  own  share.  He  afterwards  used  to  take 
very  great  pleasure  in  relating  this  adventure  to  his  fricnds.f 

He  made  the  best  use  of  his  riches,  as  Gorgias  the  rhetorician  has  happily  expressed 
it  in  few,  but  strong  and  elegant  wordsr^  "Cimon,"  says  he,  "amassed  riches  only 
to  use  them;  and  he  employed  them  so  as  to  acquire  esteem  and  honour."  We  may 
fiere  perceive,  by  the  way,  what  was  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  most  exalted  actions 
of  the  heathens;  and  with  what  justice  Tertullian  defined  a  pagan,  however  perfect 
he  might  appear,  to  be  a  vain-glorious  animal,  "animal  g'oria^."  The  gardens  and 
orchards  of  Cimon  were  always  open,  by  his  order,  to  the  citizens  in  general,  who 
were  allowed  to  gather  whatever  fruits  they  pleased.  His  table  was  daily  covered 
frugally,  but  elegantly.  It  was  entirely  different  from  those  delicate  and  sumptuous 
tables,  to  which  only  a  few  persons  of  great  distinction  are  admitted;  and  which  are 
covered  merely  to  display  a  vain  magnificence  or  elegance  of  taste.  That  of  Cimon 
was  neat  but  abundant,  and  all  the  poor  citizens  were  received  at  it  without  distinc- 
tion. In  thus  banishing  from  his  entertainments  whatever  had  the  least  air  of  osten- 
tation and  luxury,  he  reserved  to  himself  an  inexhaustible  fund,  not  only  for  the  ex- 
penses of  his  house,  but  for  the  wants  of  his  friends,  his  domestics,  and  a  very  great 
number  of  citizens;  demonstrating  by  this  conduct,  that  he  knew  much  better  than 
most  rich  men,  the  true  use  and  value  of  riches.§ 

He  was  always  followed  by  some  servants,  who  were  ordered  to  slip  privately  some 
piece  of  money  into  the  hands  of  such  poor  as  they  met,  and  to  give  clothes  to  tho3(> 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  107.     Pint.  p.  482.  ^  t  Plut.  in  Giro.  p.  434. 
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wlio  were  in  want  of  them.  He  often  buried  such  persons  as  had  not  left  money 
enough  behind  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  funeral;  and  what  is  admirable, 
and  which  Plutarch  does  not  fail  to  observe,  he  did  not  act  in  this  manner  to  gain 
favour  among  the  people,  nor  to  purchase  their  votes;  since  we  find  him,  on  all  oc- 
casions, declaring  for  the  opposite  faction,  that  is,  in  favour  of  such  citizens  as  were 
most  considerable  for  their  wealth  or  authority. 

Althougli  he  saw  all  the  rest  of  the  governors  of  his  time  enrich  themselves  by  the 
plunder  and  oppression  of  the  public,  he  was  always  incorruptible,  and  his  hands 
were  never  stained  with  extortion,  or  the  smallest  present;  and  he  continued  during 
liis  whole  life,  not  only  lo  speak,  but  to  act  sincerely,  and  without  the  least  view  of 
interest,  whatever  he  thought  might  be  of  advantage  tg  the  commonwealth.* 

Besides  a  great  number  of  other  excellent  qualities,Cimon  possessed  sound  judgment, 
extraordinary  prudence,  and  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  genius  and  characters  of  men. 
The  alUes,  besides  the  sums  of  money  in  which  each  of  them  was  taxed,  were  to  fur- 
nish a  certain  number  of  men  and  ships.  Several  among  them,  who,  from  the  re- 
treat of  Xerxes,  were  studious  of  nothing  but  their  ease,  and  applied  themselves  en- 
tirely to  tilling  and  cultivating  their  lands,  to  free  themselves  from  the  toils  and  dan- 
gers of  war,  chose  to  furnish  their  quota  in  money  rather  than  in  men,  and  left  to 
the  Athenians  the  care  of  manning  with  soldiers  and  rowers,  the  ships  they  were 
obhged  to  furnish.  The  other  generals,  who  had  no  forecast  and  penetration  for  the 
future,  gave  such  people  some  uneasiness  at  first,  and  were  for  obliging  them  to  ob- 
serve the  treaty  literally.  But  Cimon,  when  in  power,  acted  in  a  quite  different  man- 
ner, and  suffered  them  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  they  chose;  plainly  perceiving  that  the 
allies,  from  being  warlike  in  the  field,  would  insensibly  lose  their  martial  spirit,  and 
be  fit  for  nothing  but  husbandly  and  trade;  while  the  Athenians,  by  exercising  the 
oar  perpetually,  would  be  more  and  more  inured  to  hardships,  and  daily  increase  in 
power.  What  Cimon  had  foreseen  happened;  this  very  people  purchased  themselves 
masters  at  their  own  expense;  so  that  they  who  before  had  been  companions  and  al- 
lies, became  in  some  measure  the  subjects  and  tributaries  of  the  Athenians. 

No  Grecian  general  ever  gave  so  great  a  blow  to  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  as  Cimon.  After  the  barbarians  had  been  driven  out  of  Greece, 
he  did  not  give  them  time  to  take  breath,  but  sailed  immediately  after  them  with  a 
fleet  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  ships,  took  their  strongest  cities,  and  brought  (5ver 
all  their  allies;  so  that  the  king  of  Persia  had  not  one  soldier  left  in  Asia,  from  Ionia 
to  Pamphylia.  Still  pursuing  His  design,  he  bravely  attacked  the  enemy's  fleet,  though 
much  stronger  than  his  own.  It  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon,  and 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  sail  of  ships,  supported  by  the  land  army  on  the 
coast.  It  was  soon  put  to  flight,  and  two  hundred  sail  were  taken,  besides  those  that 
were  sunk.  A  great  niunber  of^  the  Persians  had  left  their  ships,  and  leaped  into  the  sea, 
in  order  to  join  their  land-army,  which  lay  on  the  shore.  It  was  very  hazardous  to 
attempt  a  descent  in  sight  of  the  enemy;  and  to  lead  on  troops  which  were  already 
fatigued  by  their  late  battle,  against  fresh  forces  much  superior  in  number.  Cimon, 
however,  finding  that  the  whole  army  was  eager  to  engage  the  barbarians,  thought 
proper  to  take  advantage  of  the  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  who  w^re  greatly  animated 
with  their  first  success.  He  accordingly  landed,t  and  marched  them  directly  against 
the  barbarians,  who  waited  resolutely  for  their  coming  up,  and  sustained  the  first 
onset  with  great  valour:  however,  being  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  they  broke  and 
fled.  A  great  sla\ighter  ensued,  and  an  infinite  number  of  prisoners  and  immensely 
rich  spoils  were  taken.  Cimon,  having  in  one  day  gained  two  victories  which  almost 
equalled  those  of  Salamin  and  Plat03G3,  to  crown  all,  sailed  out  to  meet  a  reinforcement 
of  eighly-four  Phffinician  ships,  which  were  come  from  Cyprus,  to  join  the  Persian 
fleet,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed.  They  were  all  either  taken  or  sunk, 
and  most  of  the  solrliers  were  killed  or  drowned.J 

Cimon,  having  achieved  sucli  glorious  exploits,  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens,  and 
employed  part  of  the  spoils  in  fortifying  the  harbour,  and  in  beautifying  the  city.  The 
riches  which  a  general  amasses  in  the  field,  are  applied  to  the  noblest  uses  when  they 
are  disposed  of  in  this  manner;  and  must  reflect  infinitely  greater  honour  upon  him, 
than  if  he  expended  them  in  building  magnificent  palaces  for  himself,  which  must  one 
time  or  other  devolve  on  strangers;  wfiereas  works,  built  for  public  use,  are  his  pro- 

*  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  485. 
+  We  do  not  find  that  the  ancients  made  use  of  long  Ijoats  in  roaking  descents;  the  reason  of  which  perhaps  wai, 
that,  as  their  galleys  were  flat-bottomed,  they  were  broiiglit  to  shore  without  any  difliciilty. 

t  A.  M.  3531.    Ant.  J.  C.  470.     Tlut.  in  Cira.  p.  485—487.    Thucyd.  I.  i.  p.  66.    Diod.  1.  xu  p.  45—47, 
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perty  in  some  measure  for  ever,  and  transmit  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity.  It  is 
well  known,  that  sucli  embellishments  in  a  city  give  infinite  pleasure  to  the  people, 
who  are  always  struck  with  works  of  this  kind;  and  this,  as  Plutarch  observes  in  the 
life  of  Cimon,  is  one  of  the  surest,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  lawful  methods  of 
acquiring  their  friendship  and  esteem.* 

The  year  following,  this  general  sailed  towards  the  Hellespont;  and  having  driven 
the  Persians  out  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  of  which  they  had  possessed  them- 
selves, he  conquered  it  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  though  he  himself  had  more 
right  to  it,  as  Miltiades  his  father  had  been  its  sovereign.!  He  afterwards  attacked 
the  people  of  the  island  ofThasus,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  defeat- 
ed their  tleet.  These  maintained  their  revolt  with  an  almost  unparalleled  obstinacy 
and  fury.  As  if  they  had  been  in  arms  against  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  ene- 
mies, from  whom  they  had  the  worst  of  evils  to  fear,  they  made  a  law,  that  the  first 
man  who  should  only  mention  the  concluding  of  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  should 
be  put  to  death.!  The  siege  was  carried  on  three  years,  during  which  the  inhabitants 
suffered  all  the  calamities  of  war  with  the  same*  obstinacy.  Tiie  women  were  no 
less  inflexible  than  the  men;  for,  when  the  besieged  wanted  ropes  for  their  militaiy 
engines^  all  the  women  cut  off  their  hair  in  a  seeming  transport;  and,  when  the  city 
was  in  the  utmost  distress  by  famine,  which  swept  away  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitants, Hegetorides  a  Thssian,  deeply  afflicted  with  seeing  such  multitudes  of  his 
fellow-citizens  perish,  resolutely  determined  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  preservation  of 
his  country.  Accordingly,  he  put  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and  presenting  himself  to 
the  assembly,  "countrymen,"  said  he,  "do  with  nie  as  you  please,  and  do  not  spare 
me  if  you  judge  proper;  but  let  my  death  save  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  prevail  with 
you  to  abolish  the  cruel  law  you  have  enacted,  so  contrary  to  your  welfare."  The  Tha- 
sians,  struck  with  these  words,  abolished  the  law,  but  would  not  suffer  it  to  cost  so 
generous  a  citizen  his  life;  for  they  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  who 
spared  their  lives,  and  only  dismantled  their  city.§ 

After  Cimon  had  landed  his  troops  on  the  shore  opposite  to  Thrace,  he  seized  on 
all  the  gold  mines  of  those  coasts,  and  subdued  every  part  of  that  country  as  far  as 
Macedonia.  He  might  have  attempted  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, could  have  easily  possessed  himself  of  part  of  it,  had  he  improved  the  occa- 
sion. And  indeed,  for  his  neglect  in  this  point,  at  his  return  to  Athens,  he  was  pro- 
secuted, as  having  been  bribed  by  the  money  of  the  Macedonians,  and  of  Alexander 
their  king.  But  Cimon  had  a  soul  superior  to  all  temptations  of  that  kind,  and  proved 
his  innocence  in  the  cleare'jt  light. 

The  conquests  of  Cimon,  and  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  which  increased  every 
day,  gave  Artaxerxes  great  uneasiness.  To  prevent  the  consequences  of  it,  he  re- 
solved to  send  Themistocles  into  Attica  with  a  great  army,  and  accordingly  proposed 
it  to  him. II 

Themistocles  was  in  great  perplexity  on  this  occasion.  On  one  side,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  favours  the  king  had  heaped  upon  him;  the  positive  assurances  he  had 
given  that  mouarch,  to  serve  him  with  the  utmost  zeal  on  all  occasions;  the  earnestness 
of  the  king,  who  claimed  his  promise;  all  these  considerations  would  not  permit  him 
to  refuse  the  commission.  On  the  other  side,  the  love  of  his  country,  which  the  injus- 
tice and  ill  treatment  of  his  fellow-citizens  could  not  banish  from  his  mind;  his  strong 
reluctance  to  sully  the  glory  of  his  former  laurels  and  mighty  achievements,  by  so 
ignominious  a  step;  perhaps,  too,  the  fear  of  being  unsuccessful  in  a  war,  in  which  he 
should  be  opposed  by  excellent  generals,  and  particularly  Cimon,  who  hitherto  had 
been  as  successful  as  valiant;  these  different  reflections  would  not  suffer  him  to  declare 
against  his  country  in  an  enterprise,  which,  whether  successful  or  not,  would  reflect 
shame  on  liimself. 

To  relieve  himself  at  once,  of  all  these  inward  struggles,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  as  the  only  mettiod  for  him  not  to  be  wanting  in  the  duty  he  owed  his 
country,  nor  to  the  promises  he  had  made  that  prince.^  He  therefore  prepared  a 
solemn  sacrifice,  to  which  he  invited  all  his  friends;  when,  after  embracing  them  all, 
and  taking  a  last  farewell  of  them,  he  drank  bull's  blood,  or,  according  to  others, 
swallowed  a  dose  of  poison,  and  died  in  this  manner  at  Magnesia,  aged  sixty-five 

•  Plut.  de  Gerend.  Rep.  p.  810,  t  Plut  in  Cim.  p.  487.    Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  66,67.    Diod.l.xi.  p.53. 

t  Polyffin.  Str.  1.  ii.  ^  Polyaen.  I.  vui. 

a  A.M.  3538.    Ant.  J.  C.  468.     Thucyd.  I.  i.  p.  92.    Plut- in  Themist.  p.  127. 

^  The  wisest  heathens  did  not  think  that  a  man  was  allowed  to  lay  violent  luinds  on  himself. 
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years,  the  trreateat  part  of  which  he  had  spent  either  in  the  government  of  the  repub- 
lic, or  the  coniniana  of  the  armies.  When  the  king  was  told  the  cause  and  manner 
of  his  death,  he  esteemed  and  admired  him  still  more,  and  continued  his  favour  to 
his  friends  and  domestics.  Bat  the  unexpected  death  of  Themistocles  proved  an 
obstacle  to  the  design  he  mediated  of  attacking  the  Greeks.  The  Magnesians 
erected  a  splendid  monument  to  the  memory  oi"  that  general  in  the  public  square, 
and  granted  peculiar  privileges  and  honours  to  his  descendants.  They  continued  to 
enjoy  tliem  in  Plutarch's  time,  that  is  nearly  six  hundred  years  after,  and  his  tomb 
was  still  standing.* 

Atticus,  in  the  beautiful  dialogue  of  Cicero,  entitled  Brutus,  refutes,  in  an  agreeable 
and  ingenious  manner,  the  tragical  end  which  some  writers  ascribe  to  Themistocles, 
as  related  above;  pretending  that  the  whole  is  a  fiction,  invented  by  rhetoricians,  who, 
on  the  bare  rumour  that  this  great  man  had  poisoned  himself,  had  added  all  the  other 
particulars  to  embellish  the  story  which  otlierwise  would  have  been  very  dry  and 
unaffecting.t  He  appeals  for  this  to  Thucydides,  that  judicious  historian,  who  was 
an  Athenian,  and  almost  cotemporary  with  Themistocles.  This  author,  indeed  owns, 
that  a  report  had  prevailed,  that  this  general  had  poisoned  himself;  however,  his 
opinion  was,  that  he  died  a  natural  death,  and  that  his  friends  conveyed  his  bones 
secretly  to  Athens,  w^ere,  in  Pausanias's  time,  his  mausoleum  was  standing;  near  the 
great  harbour.]:     This  account  seems  much  more  probable  than  the  other. 

Themistocles  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  Greece  ever  produced. 
He  had  a  great  soul  and  invincible  courage,  which  danger  ever  inflamed;  was  fired 
with  an  incredible  thirst  for  glory,  which  his  love  of  country  would  sometimes  tem- 
per and  allay,  but  w^hich  often  carried  him  too  far;  his  presence  of  mind  was  such  that 
it  immediately  suggested  whatever  was  most  necessary  to  be  done;  in  fine,  he  had  a 
sagacity  and  penetration  with  regard  to  futurity,  that  revealed  to  him,  in  the  clearest 
light,  the  most  secret  designs  of  his  enemies,  point hig  out  to  him  at  a  distance,  the 
several  measures  he  should  take  to  disconcert  them,  and  inspiring  him  with  great, 
noble,  bold,  extensive  views,  with  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  country.§  The  most 
essential  qualities  of  the  mind  were,  however,  wanting  in  him;  I  mean  sincerity,  in- 
tegrity, and  fidelity,  nor  was  lie  altogether  free  tiom  suspicions  of  avarice,  which  is  a 
great  blemish  ia  such  as  are  charged  with  public  affairs. 

Nevertheless,  a  noble  sentiment  as  well  as  action  are  related  of  him,  which  speak  a 
great  and  disinterested  soul.||  His  daughter  being  asked  of  him  in  marriage,  he  pre- 
ferred an  honest  poor  man  to  a  rich  one  of  a  diflerent  character;  and  gave  for  his  rea- 
son, "that  in  the  choice  of  a  son-in-law,  he  would  much  lather  have  merit  without 
riches,  than  riches  without  merit."1I 

SECTION    IV. THE    EGYPTIANS,  SUPPORTED    BY    THE  ATHENIANS,  KISE    AGAINST    PERSIA. 

About  this  time  the  Egyptians,  to  free  themselves  from  a  foreign  yoke,  which  was 
insupportable  to  them,  revolted  from  Artaxerxes,  and  made  Inarus,  prince  of  the  Liby- 
ans, their  king.  They  demanded  aid  of  the  Athenians,  who  having  at  that  time  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  ships  at  the  island  of  Cyprus,  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure, 
and  immediately  set  sail  for  Egypt;  judging  this  a  very  favourable  opportunity  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  Persians,  by  driving  them  out  of  so  great  a  kingdom.** 

Advice  being  brought  to  Artaxerxes  of  this  revolt  he  raised  an  army  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  resolved  to  march  in  person  against  the  rebels.  But  his 
friends  advising  him  not  to  venture  himself  in  that  expedition,  he  gave  the  command 
of  it  to  Achsemenes,  one  of  his  brothers.  The  latter  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  en- 
camped his  great  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  During  this  interval,  the  Atheni- 
ans having  defeated  the  Persian  fleet,  and  either  destroyed  or  taken  fifty  of  their 
ships,  again  ascended  that  river,  landed  their  forces  under  the  command  of  Charitimis 
their  general,  and  having  joined  Inarus  and  his  Egyptians,  they  charged  Achsemenes, 
and  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  that  Persian  general  and  a  hundred 
thousand  of  Piis  soldiers  ivere  slain.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to  Memphis,  whither 
the  conquerors  pursued  them,  and  immediately  made  themselves  masters  of  two  quar- 
ters of  the  city;  but  the  Persians  having  fortified  themselves  in  the  tliird,  called  the 

•  Cic  de  Senec.  n.  72.  t  Brut.  n. 42, 43,  tLib.  i.  p.  1. 

9  De  iustantibuK,  utait  Thucydides,  veris«imcjndioabat.et  d<-fiituri3  callidissime  conjiciebat.— Corn.  Nep.  in 
Themist.  c  i.  1|  Piut.  in  Themist.p.  121. 

^  Thenjistocle*.  cum  eonsuleretur  ufrum  bono  viro  panperi.jin  minus  probato  diviti,  filiam  coUocaret.  Ego 
**7&,  m(|uit,  ma/o  virum  qui  pecutda  c<(pat.  quam  ptcuniam  quce  v?ro.— Cic.de  Offic.  1.  jj.  c.  71. 

•*A.  M.  3544.     Abu  J.  C.  460.    Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.68,71,  72.    Ctes.  c.  32— 35.    Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  54— jg. 
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White  Wall,  which  was  the  stroncjest  and  larfjest  of  the  three,  were  besieged  in  it, 
three  years,  during  which  they  made  a  most  vigorous  defence,  till  they  at  last  were 
delivered  by  the  forces  sent  to  their  aid.* 

Artaxerxes  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and  how  much  the  Athenians  had 
contributed  to  it,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion  of  their  forces,  and  oblige  them  to  turn 
their  arms  another  way,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  Avith  a  large  sum 
of  money,  to  engage  them  to  declare  war  against  the  Athenians.!  But  the  Lacedae- 
monians having  rejected  the  ofier,  their  refusal  did  not  abate  his  ardour;  and  accord- 
ingly he  gave  Megabyzus  and  Artabazus  the  command  designed  against  Egypt.l 
These  o-enerals  inmiediately  raised  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  in  Cili- 
cia  and  Phcenicia.  They  were  obliged  to  wait  till  the  fleet  was  equipped,  which  was 
not  till  the  next  year.  Artabazus  then  took  upon  him  the  command  of  it,  and  sailed 
to  the  Nile,  while  Megabyzus,  at  the  head  of  tlie  land-array,  marched  towards  Mem- 
phis. He  raised  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  fought  Inarus.  All  the  forces 
on  both  sides  were  engaged  in  this  battle,  in  which  Inarus  was  entirely  defeated;  but 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  rebelled,  suffered  most  in  the  slaughter.  After  this  defeat, 
Inarus,'  though  wounded  by  Megabyzus,  retreated  with  the  Athenians,  and  such 
Egyptians,  as  were  willing  to  follow  him,  and  reached  Biblos,  a  city  in  the  island  of 
Prosopitis,  which  is  surrounded  by  two  arms  of  the  Nile,  both  navigable.  The  Athe- 
nians i-an  their  fleet  into  one  of  these  arms,  where  it  was  secured  h-om  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  and  held  out  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  this  island.§ 

After  the  battle,  all  the  rest  of  Egypt  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  was  re- 
united to  the  empire  of  Artaxerxes;  but  Amyrteus,  who  had  still  a  small  party  in  the 
fens,  long  supported  himself  through  the  difficulty  the  Persians  found  in  penetrating 
far  enough  to  reduce  him. 

The  siege  of  Prosopitis  was  still  carried  on.||  The  Persians  finding  that  they 
made  no  advances  in  attacking  it  after  the  usual  methods,  because  of  the  stratagems 
and  intrepidity  of  the  besieged,  had  recourse  to  an  extraordinary  expedient,  which 
soon  produced  what  force  had  not  been  able  to  effect.  They  turned  the  course  of 
the  arm  of  the  Nile  mthin  which  the  Athenians  lay,  by  several  canals,  and  by  that 
means  opened  a  passage  for  their  whole  army  to  enter  the  island.  Inarus  seeing  that 
all  was  lost,  capitulated  with  Megabyzus  for  "himself,  for  all  his  Egyptians,  and  about 
fifty  Athenians,  and  surrendered  on  condition  that  their  hves  should  be  spared.  The 
remainder  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  which  formed  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  resolv- 
ed to  hold  out  longer;  and  for  this  purpose  they  set  fire  to  their  ships,  and  drawing 
up  in  order  of  battle,  resolved  to  die  sword  in  hand,  and  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as 
they  could,  in  imitation  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  refused  to  yield,  and  were  all 
cut  to  pieces  at  Thermopylae.  The  Persians,  hearing  that  they  had  taken  so  despe- 
rate a  resolution,  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  attack  them.  A  peace  was  therefore 
otiered  them,  with  a  promise  that  they  should  all  be  permitted  to  leave  Egypt,  and 
have  free  passage  to  their  native  country  either  by  sea  or  land.  They  accepted  the 
-conditions,  putlhe  conquerors  in  possession  of  Biblos  and  of  the  whole  island,  and 
went  by  sea  to  Cyrene,  where  they  embarked  for  Greece:  but  most  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  served  in  this  expedition  perished  in  it. 

This  was  not  the  only  loss  the  Athenians  sustained  on  this  occasion.  Another  fleet 
of  fifty  ships,  which  they  sent  to  the  aid  of  their  besieged  countrymen,  sailed  up  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  Nile,' just  after  the  Athenians  had  s^urrenderecl,  not  knowing  what 
had  happened.  The  instant  they  entered,  the  Persian  fleet  which  kept  out  at  sea, 
followed  them,  and  attacked  their  rear,  while  tlie  army  discharged  showers  of  darts 
upon  them  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  Thus  only  a  few  ships  escaped,  which  open- 
ed themselves  a  way  through  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  all  the  rest  M^ere  lost.  Here  ended 
the  fatal  war  carried  on  by  the  Athenians  for  six  years  in  Egypt,  which  kingdom  was 
now  again  united  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  continued  so  during  the  rest  of  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes,  who  had  now  been  on  the  throne  twenty  years.*^  But  the  prisoners 
who  were  taken  in  this  war  met  with  the  most  unhappy  fate. 

SECTION     V. INARUS    IS     DELIVERED    UP     TO    THE    KINg's    MOTHER.       THE     AFFLICTION 

AND    REVOLT    OF    MEGABYZUS. 

Artaxerxes,  after  refusing  to  gratify  the  request  of  his  mother,  who  for  five  ^'■ears 
together  had  been  daily  importuning  him  to  put  Inarus  and  his  Athenians  into  her 

•A.M,3545.  Ant.  J.  C.  459.        t  A.M.  3545.  Ant.  J.  C.  458.         t  A.M.  3547.  Ant.  J.  C.  457. 
§A.  M.  3548.  Ant.  J.  C.  456.         [j  A.  M.  3550.  Ant.  J.  C  454.        ^  A.  M,  3550.  Ant.  J.  C.  454. 
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hands,  in  order  that  she  mio:ht  sacrifice  them  to  the  manes  of  Achagmenes  her  son,  at 
last  xdelded  to  her  solicitations.*  But  how  blind,  how  barbarously  weak,  must  this  king 
have  been,  to  break  tlirou^h  the  most  solemn  engagements  merely  through  complaisance; 
who,  deaf  to  remorse,  violated  the  law  of  nations,  solely  to  avoid  otfending  a  most 
unjust  mother!  This  inhuman  princess,  without  regard  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  caus- 
ed Inarus  to  be  crucified,  and  beheaded  all  the  rest.f  Megabyzus  was  in  the  deepest 
affliction  on  that  account;  lor  as  he  had  promised  that  no  injury  should  be  done  them, 
the  ath'ont  reflected  principally  on  him.  He  therefore  left  the  court  and  withdrew  to 
Syria,  of  which  he  was  governor;  and  his  discontent  was  so  great  that  he  raised  an 
army,  and  revolted  openly. 

The  king  sent  Osiris,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  lords  of  the  court,  against  him, 
^v^tllan  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  Megabyzus  engaged  Osiris,  wounded 
him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  put  his  army  to  flight.  Artaxerxes  sending  to  demand 
Osiris,  Megabyzus  generously  dismissed  him,  as  soon  as  his  wounds  were  cured.:}: 

The  next  year  Artaxerxes  sent  another  army  against  him,  the  command  of  which 
he  gave  to  Menostanes,  son  to  Artarius  the  king's  brother,  and  governor  of  Babylon. 
This  general  was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  former.  He  also  was  defeated  and  put 
to  flight,  and  Megabyzus  gained  as  signal  a  victory  as  the  former.§ 

Artaxerxes,  finding  he  could  not  reduce  him  by  Ibrce  of  arms,  sent  his  brother  Ar- 
tarius  and  Amytis  his  sister,  who  was  the  wife  of  Megabyzus,  with  several  other  per- 
sons of  the  first  quality,  to  persuade  the  latter  to  return  to  his  allegiance.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  their  negotiation;  the  king  pardoned  him,  and  he  returned  to  the  court. 

One  day  as  they  were  hunting,  a  lion,  raising  himself  on  his  hinder  feet,  was  going 
to  rush  upon  the  king,  when  Megabyzus,  seeing  the  danger  he  w^as  in,  and  fired  with 
zeal  and  affection  for  his  sovereign,  hurled  a  dart  at  the  lion,  which  killed  him.  But 
Artaxerxes,  upon  pretence  that  he  had  affronted  him,  in  darting  at  the  lion  before 
him,  commanded  Megabyzus's  head  to  be  struck  off.  Amytis  the  king's  sister,  and 
Amestris  his  mother,  with  the  greatest  difficulty  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  change 
this  sentence  into  perpetual  banishment.  Megabyzus  was  therefore  sent  to  Cyrta,  a 
city  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  condemned  to  end  his  days  there;  however,  five  years  after, 
disguising  himself  like  a  leper,  he  made  his  escape  and  returned  to  Susa,  where,  by 
the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  he  was  restored  to  favour,  and  continued 
so  till  his  death,  which  happened  some  years  after,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  Megabyzus  was  extremely  regretted  by  the  king  and  the  whole  court.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  greatest  abilities  in  the  kingHom,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  general. 
Artaxerxes  owed  both  his  crown  and  fife  to  him:  but  it  is  of  dangerous  consequence 
for  a  subject,  when  his  sovereign  is  under  too  many  obligations  to  him.||  This  was 
the  cause  of  ail  the  misfortunes  of  Megabyzus. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  judicious  a  prince  as  Artaxerxes  should  have  been  so  im- 
prudent, as  to  be  fired  with  jealousy  against  a  nobleman  of  his  court,  merely  because, 
in  a  party  of  hunting,  he  had  woimded  the  beast  they  were  pursuing  before  him. 
Could  any  thing  be  so  weak?  Was  this  worthy  of  being  considered  the  point  of  honour 
by  a  king?  History,  however,  furnishes  us  with  many  instances  of  this  kind.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  from  some  expressions  of  Plutarch,  that  Artaxerxes  was  ashamed 
of  the  wild  fury  to  which  this  false  delicacy  had  raised  him,  and  that  he  made  some 
public  kind  of  atonement  for  it:  for,  according  to  this  author,  he  published  a  decree, 
importing,  that  any  man  who  was  hunting  with  the  king,  should  be  allowed  to  throw 
his  javelin  first  at  the  beast,  if  opportunity  should  offer;  and  he,  according  to  Plutarch, 
was  the  first  Persian  monarch  who  granted  such  a  permission.^ 

.SECTION  VI. ARTAXERXES  SENDS  ESDRAS,  AND  AFTERWARDS  NEHEMTAH,  TO  JERUSALEM. 

Before  I  proceed  in  the  history  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  I  shall  relate,  in  few 
words,  what  events  happened  among  the  people  of  God,  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  Artaxerxes,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  ttie  history  of  that  prince. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  oi"  Artaxerxes,**  Esdras  obtained  of  the  king  and 
liis  seven  counsellors  an  ample  comrnission,  empowering  him  to  return  to  Jerusalem 
with  all  such  Jew\s  as  would  follow  him  thither,  in  order  to  settle  the  Jewish  govern- 
ment and  religion  agreeably  to  their  own  laws.     Esdras  was  descended  from  Saraia, 

•  A.  M.  3556,     Ant.  J.  C.448.     Ctes.c.  35—40. 
t  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  72.  tA.M.3557.     Ant.  J.  C.  477.  J  A.M.  3558.    Ant.J.C.446. 

II  Beneficia  eo  usque  laeta  sunt,  dum  videntur  exsolvi  poste:  ubi  multum  anievert^re,  pro  gratia  odium  reddi* 
tun— Tacit.  Annal.  I.  i?.  c  18.  H  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  173. 

*»  A.  M.  3537.    Ant.  J.  C.  467.    Esdras,  vii.  &c. 
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who  was  high  priest  of  Jerusalem  when  it  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchodonosor,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  his  command.  Esdras  was  a  very  learned  and  pious  man,  and 
was  chiefly  distinoruished  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews  by  his  great  knowledge  in  the 
Scriptures;  it  being  said  of  him,  "that  he  was  very  ready  in  the  law  of  Moses  that 
was  given  by  the  God  of  Israel."*  He  now  set  out  from  Babylon  with  the  gifts  and 
offerings  which  the  king,  his  courtiers,  and  such  Israelites  as  had  staid  in  Babylon, 
had  put  into  his  hands,  for  the  service  of  tlie  temple,  and  which  he  gave  to  the  priests 
upon  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem.  It  appears  by  the  commission  which  Artaxerxes 
gave  him,  that  this  prince  had  \i  high  veneration  for  the  God  of  Israel^  as,  in  com- 
mandinor  his  officers  to  furnish  the  Jews  with  all  things  necessary  for  their  worship, 
he  addst  "let  all  things  be  performed  after  the  law  of  God  diligently,  unto  the  Most 
Hio-h  God,  that  wrath  come  not  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  king  and  his  son."t  This 
commission,  as  I  observed,  empowered  him  to  settle  the  religion  and  government  of 
the  Jews  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  Moses;  to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges  to  punish 
evil-doers,  not  only  by  imprisoning  their  persons,  and  confiscating  their  possessions, 
but  also  by  sending  them  into  banishment,  and  even  sentencing  them  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  crimes  they  should  commit.  Such  was  the  power  with  which  Esdras  was 
invested,  and  which  he  exercised  faithfully  during  thirteen  years,  till  Nehemiah 
brought  a  new  commission  from  the  Persian  Court. 

Nehemiah  was  also  a  Jew  of  distinguished  merit  and  piety^  and  one  of  the  cup- 
bearers to  king  Artaxerxest  This  was  a  very  considerable  employment  in  the  Per- 
sian court,  because  of  the  privileges  annexed  to  it,  viz.  of  being  often  near  the  king's 
person,  and  of  being  allowed  to  speak  to  iiim  in  the  most  favourable  moments.  How- 
ever, neither  his  exalted  station,  nor  the  settlement  of  his  family  in  that  land  of  cap- 
tivity, could  obliterate  from  his  mind  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  nor  their  religion: 
neither  his  love  for  the  one,  nor  liis  zeal  for  the  other,  were  abated;  and  his  heart  was 
still  in  Zion.  Some  Jews  who  were  come  from  Jerusalem,  having  informed  him  of 
the  sad  state  of  that  city,  that  its  walls  lay  in  ruins,  its  gates  Avere  burnt  down,  and^ 
the  inhabitants  thereby  exposed  to  tlie  insults  of  their  enemies,  and  made  the  scorn  of 
all  their  neigbours;  the  affliction  of  his  brethren,  and  the  dangers  with  which  they 
were  menaced,  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  one  of  his  piety.  One  day,  as  he  was  waiting  upon  the  king,  the  latter  ob- 
serving an  unusual  air  of  melancholy  in  Nehemiah's  countenance,  asked  him  the 
cause  of  it;  a  proof  that  this  monarch  had  a  tenderness  of  heart  rarely  found  in  kings, 
and  which  is  nevertheless  much  more  valuable  than  the  most  shining  qualities.  Ne- 
hemiah took  this  opportunity  to  acquaint  him  with  the  calamitous  state  of  his  comi- 
try;  owned  that  that  was  the  subject  of  his  grief;  and  humbly  intreated  that  leave 
might  be  given  him  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  it. 
The  kings  of  Persia,  his  predecessors,  had  permitted  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple, 
but  not  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  But  Artaxerxes  immediately  decreed  that  the  walls 
and  gates  of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt;  and  Nehemiah,  as  governor  of  Judea,  was 
appointed  to  put  this  decree  in  execution.  The  king,  to  do  him  the  greater  honor, 
ordered  a  body  of  horse,  commanded  by  a  considerable  officer^  to  escort  him  thither. 
He  likewise  wrote  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  on  this  side  Ihe  Euphrates,  to 
give  him  all  the  assistance  possible  in  forwarding  the  work  lor  which  he  v\^as  sent. 
This  pious  Jew  executed  every  part  of  his  commission  with  incredible  zeal  and 
activity. 

It  is  from  this  decree,  enacted  by  Artaxerxes  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign, 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  w^alls  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  date  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
ty weeks  mentioned  in  the  famous  prophecy  of  Daniel,  after  w^iich  the  Messiah  was 
to  appear,  and  to  be  put  to  death.  I  shall  here  insert  the  whole  prophecy,  but  with- 
out giving  the  explication  of  it,  as  it  may  be  found  in  other  writers,  and  is  not  a  part 
of  this  history.§ 

"Thou  art  greatly  beloved,  therefore  understand  the  matter,  and  consider  the  vi- 
sion. Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to 
finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sin,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for 
iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  pro- 
phecy ,"^  and  to  anoint^thQ  Most  Holy.  "Know  therefore  and  understand  that  from 

THE    GOING    FORTH    OF    THE    COMMANDMENT,    TO    RESTORE    AND    TO    BUILD  JERUSALEM, 

unto  the  Messiah  the  prince,  shall  be  seven  weeks;  and  threescore  and  two  weeks 

*  Esdras,  viii.  3. 
tEsdras,viii.  3.  Ter.  2L  tA.M,3550.    Ant.J.C.454.    Nehem.  c.  i.  et  ii.  $Dan.ix.23— 27. 
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the  street  shall  be  built  affain,  and  the  wall  even  in  troublous  times.  And  after  three- 
score and  lu-o  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself:  and  the  people  of 
the  prince  that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary,  and  the  end 
thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood:  and  unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations  are  determined. 
And  he  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease,  and  for  the  overspreading 
of  abominations,  he  shall  make  it  desolate,  ev^en  until  the  consummation,  and  that 
determined,  shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate."* 

When  Esdras  was  in  power,  as  his  chief  view  was  to  restore  religion  to  its  ancient 
purity,  he  disposed  the  books  of  Scripture  into  their  proper  order,  revised  them  all 
very  carefully,  and  collected  the  incidents  relating  to  the  people  of  God  in  ancient 
times;  in  order  to  compose  out  of  them  the  books  of  the  Chronicles,  to  which  he  ad- 
ded the  history  of  his  own  times,  which  was  finished  by  Nehemiah.  With  their  books 
ends  the  long  history  which  Moses  had  begun,  and  which  the  writers  who  came  after 
him  continued  in  a  direct  series,  till  the  repairing  of  Jerusalem.  The  rest  of  the  sacred 
liistory  is  not  written  in  that  uninterrupted  order.  While  Esdras  and  Nehemiah  were 
compiling  the  latter  part  of  that  great  work,  Herodotus,  whom  profane  authors  call 
the  Father  of  History,  began  to  write.  Thus  we  find  that  the  latest  authors  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  flourished  about  the  same  time  with  the  first  authors  of  the  Gre- 
cian history;  and  when  it  began,  that  of  God's  people,  to  complete  only  from  Abra- 
ham, included  already  fifteen  centuries.  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of  the  Jews 
in  his  history;  for  the  Greeks  desired  to  be  informed  of  such  nations  only  as  were  fa- 
mous for  their  wars,  their  commerce,  and  grandeur;  so  that,  as  Judea  was  then  but 
just  rising  from  its  ruins,  it  did  not  excite  the  attention  of  that  people.f 

SECTION    VII. CHARACTER    OF    PERICLES,    &C. 

I  NOW  return  to  Greece.  From  the  banishment  of  Themistocles,  and  the  death  of 
Aristides,  the  exact  time  of  which  is  not  known,  two  citizens,  Cimon  and  Pericles, 
enjoyed  all  the  influence  and  authority  in  Athens.  Pericles  was  much  younger  than 
Cimon  and  of  a  quite  different  character.  As  he  will  make  a  very  considerable  figure 
in  the  following  history,  it  is  of  importance  to  the  reader  to  know  who  he  was,  in  what 
manner  he  had  been  educated,  and  his  plan  and  mode  of  government. 

Pericles  was  descended,  by  both  his  parents  from  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious 
families  of  Athens.  His  father  Xanthippus,  who  defeated  at  Mycale  the  king  of  Per- 
sia's lieutenants,  married  Agarista,  niece  to  Clisthenes,  who  expelled  the  Pisistratidae, 
or  descendants  of  Pisistratus  the  tyrant,  and  established  a  popular  government  in 
Athens.  Pericles  had  long  prepared  himself  for  the  designs  he  formed  of  engaging 
in  state  affairs^ 

He  was  brought  up  under  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  particularly  Anax- 
agoras  of  Clazomene,  surnamed  the  Intelligent,  from  his  being  the  first,  as  we  are 
told,  who  ascribed  human  events,  as  well  as  the  formation  and  government  of  the 
universe,  not  to  chance,  as  some  philosophers,  nor  to  a  fatal  necessity,  as  others,  but 
to  a  superior  intelligence,  Avho  disposed  and  governed  all  things  with  wisdom.  This 
tenet  or  opinion  prevailed  long  before  his  time;  but  he  perhaps  set  it  in  a  stronger 
liglit  than  all  others  had  done,  and  taught  it  methodically  and  from  principle.  Anax- 
agoras  instructed  his  pupil  perfectly  in  that  part  of  philoso])hy  that  relates  to  nature, 
and  whicli  is  therefore  called  Physics.§  This  study  gave  him  a  strength  and  great- 
ness of  soul  which  raised  him  above  an  infinite  number  of  vulgar  prejudices,  and  vain 
practices  generally  observed  in  his  time;  and  which  in  aflairs  of  government  and 
military  enterprises,  often  disconcerted  the  wisest  and  most  necessary  measures,  or 
defeated  them  by  scrupulous  delays,  authorised  and  covered  by  the  special  veil 
of  religion.  These  were  sometimes  dreams  or  auguries,  at  other  times  dreadful  phe- 
nomena, as  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  omens  and  presages;  not  to  mention  the 
wild  chimeras  of  judicial  astrology.  The  knowledge  of  nature,  free  from  the  grovel- 
ling and  weak  superstitions  to  which  ignorance  gives  birth,  inspired  him,  says  Plu- 
tarch, with  a  well  grounded  piety  towards  the  gods,  attended  with  a  strength  of  mind 
that  was  immoveable,  and  a  calm  hope  of  the  blessings  to  be  expected  from  them. 
Although  he  found  infinite  charms  in  this  study,  he  did  not  however  devote  himself 
to  it  as  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  statesman;  and  he  had  so  much  power  over  himvself, 
(a  wdTy  difficult  thing,)  as  to  prescribe  to  himself  limits  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

•  Dan.  ix.  Z3— 27.  t  Bishop  of  Meaux's  Universal  History.  \  Pint,  in  Vit.  Pericl.p.  153—158. 

5  The  anrients,  un«ler  this  name,  comprehended  what  we  call  physicj  and  metaphysics;  that  is  the  knowledge 
of  spiritual  things ,  as  Ciod  and  spirits;  and  that  of  bodies. 
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But  the  talent  he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care,  because  he  looked  upon  it  as 
the  most  necessary  instrument  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  conducting  and  governing 
the  people,  was  eloquence.  And  indeed,  those  who  possessed  this  talent,  in  a  free 
state  like  that  of  Athens,  were  sure  of  governing  in  the  assemblies,  engrossmg  suf- 
frages, determining  affairs,  and  exercising  a  kind  of  absolute  power  over  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people.  He  therefore  made  this  his  chief  object,  and  the  mark  to 
which  all  his  other  improvemonls,  as  well  as  the  several  sciences  he  had  learned  from 
Anaxagoras,  were  directed;  adorning,  to  borrow  Plutarch's  expression,  the  study  of 
Dhilosophy  with  the  dye  of  rhetoric;*  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  Pericles,  to  em- 
bellish and  adorn  his  discourse,  heightened  the  strength  and  solidity  of  reasoning  with 
the  colouring  and  graces  of  eloquence. 

He  had  no  cause  to  repent  his  having  bestowed  so  much  time  to  his  study,  for  his 
success  far  exceeded  his  utmost  hopes.  The  poets,  his  cotemporaries,  used  to  say, 
tliat  he  lightened,  thundered,  and  agitated  all  Greece,  so  powerful  was  his  eloquence.f 
It  had  those  piercing  and  lively  strokes,  that  reach  the  inmost  soul;  and  his  discourse 
left  always  an  irresistable  incentive,  a  kind  of  spur,  behind  it  in  the  minds  of  his  audi- 
tors.l  He  had  the  art  of  uniting  beauty  with  strength;  and  Cicero  observes,  that  at 
the  very  time  he  opposed  most  strenuously,  the  inclinations  and  desires  of  the  Athen- 
ians, he  had  the  art  to  make  even  severity  itself'  and  the  kind  of  cruelty  with  which 
he  spoke  against  the  flatterers  of  the  people,  popular.  There  w^as  no  resisting  the  so- 
lidity of  his  arguments,  nor  the  harmony  of  his  words;  whence  it  was  said,  that  the 
goddess  of  persuasion,  with  all  her  graces,  resided  on  his  lips.  So  that  Thucydides,§ 
his  rival  and  adversary,  being  one  day  asked,  whether  he  or  Pericles  was  the  best 
wrestler:  answered,  "whenever  I  have  given  him  a  lull,  he  athrms  the  contrary,  in 
such  strong  and  forcible  terms,  that- he  persuades  all  the  spectators  that  I  did  not 
throw  him,  though  they  themselves  saw  him  on  the  ground."  Nor  was  he  less  pru- 
dent and  reserved,  than  strong  and  vehement  in  his  speeches;  and  it  is  related,  that 
lie  never  spoke  in  public,  till  after  he  had  besought  the  gods  not  to  suffer  any  ex- 
pression to  drop  from  him,  either  unsuitable  to  his  subject,  or  offensive  to  the  people. 
Whenever  he  went  to  the  assembly,  before  he  came  out  of  the  house,  he  used  to  say 
to  himself],  "remember,  Pericles,  that  thou  art  going  to  speak  to  men  born  in  the  arms 
of  liberty;  to  Greeks,  to  Athenians."]] 

The  micommon  endeavours  which  Pericles,  according  to  historians,  made  use  of 
to  improve  his  mind  in  knowledge,  and  to  attain  a  perfection  in  eloquence,  are  an  ex- 
cellent lesson  to  such  persons  as  are  one  day  to  fill  the  important  offices  of  state;  and 
a  just  censure  of  those  who,  disregarding  vrhatever  is  called  study  or  learning,  bring 
into  those  employments,  upon  which  they  enter  without  knowledge  or  experience, 
nothing  but  a  ridiculous  sell-sufficiency,  and  a  rash  boldness  of  decision.1I  Plutarch, 
in  a  treatise  where  he  shows,  that  a  philosopher  ought  chiefly  to  attach  himself  to 
statesmen  in  preference  to  any  other  class  of  men,  because,  in  instructing  them,  he  at 
the  same  time  teaches  w^hole  cities  and  republics,  verifies  his  assertion  by  the  example 
of  the  greatest  men,  both  of  Greece  and  Italy,  who  derived  this  help  from  philoso- 
phy.** Pericles,  of  w^hom  w"e  are  now  writing,  was  taught  by  Anaxagoras;  Di- 
onysius  of  Syracuse,  by  Plato;  many  princes  of  Italy,  by  Pythagoras;  Cato,  the  fa- 
mous censor;  travelled  to  the  place  where  Athenodorus  lived,  for  the  same  purpose; 
and  lastly  the  famous  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage_,  always  kept  Pansstius  the 
philosopher  near  his  person. 

One  of  the  chief  endeavours  of  Pericles  also  was,  to  study  thoroughly  the  genius 
and  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  that  he  might  discover  the  secret  springs  which 
were  to  be  employed  in  order  to  set  them  in  motion;  and  in  what  manner  it  was  pro- 
per to  act  to  acquire  their  confidence;  for  it  was  principally  these  things,  that  among 
the  great  men  of  the  ancients  constituted  skill  in  politics.ft  He  found  by  the  reflec- 
tions he  had  made  on  several  transactions  of  his  time,  that  the  predominant  passions 

■f  Ab  Aristophane  poeta  ful^uraie,tonare,  permiscere  Greciam  dietus  est.— Cic.  in  Oiat.  n.  29. 

\  Quid  Pericles?  Decujus  dicendi  copia  sic  ROcepimus,ut,  cum  contia  voluntatem  Atheniensium  loqueretur  pro 
saluta  patriifi,  seveviiis  tamen  id  ipsuni,  quod  ille  cuiitra  populates  homines  diceret,  populare  omnibus  et  jucun- 
dum  videietur:  cujus  in  labi-is  veteres  eomici— lepnrem  habilasse  dixeruiit:  tantauique  vim  in  eo  fuisse,  ut  in 
eoium  meutibus,  qui  audissent,  quasi  aculeos  quosdam  reliuqueiet.— Cic.  1. 3,  de  Orat.  n.  13S. 

§  Not  the  historian.  |i  Pint,  in  S)  mp.  1.  J.  p.  620. 

%  Nunc  contra  plerique  ad  honoies  adipiscendos,  et  ad  remp.  gercndam,  nudi  veniunt  etuiermes.  nulla cogm- 
tione  i-eruin,  nulla  scientia  ornati.— Cic.  1.  3.  de  Orat.  n.  136.  ••  Plut.  inSynip.l.i.  p.  '"i'7. 

tt  Olini  noscenda  vulgi  natura,  et  quibus  modis  temperanter  haberetur;  senetusque  et  optunatium  uigenia  qm 
jaaxime  perdidicerant,  callidi  teuiiiorum  et  sai)iemes  habcbantiir.— Tacit.  Anna!.  '■•  iv.  c  3i 
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of  this  people  were,  a  violent  aversion  to  tyranny,  and  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  which 
inspired  them  vr\th  sentiments  of  fear,  jealousy,  and  suspicion,  of  all  such  citizens  as 
were  too  conspicuous  for  their  birth,  their  personal  merit,  their  own  reputation  and 
authority,  or  that  of  their  friends.  He  not  only  strongly  resembled  Pisistratus  in  the 
melodv  of  his  voice  and  fluency  of  expression,  but  also  in  the  features  of  his  face,  and 
his  whole  air  and  manner;  and  he  observed  that  the  Athenians  who  had  seen  the 
tvrant,  were  prodigiously  struck  at  the  resemblance.  Besides,  he  was  very  rich, 
was  descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  and  had  very  powerful  friends.  To  pre- 
vent therefore,  his  being  obnoxious  to  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the  people,  he  at 
first  sliunued  all  atlairs  of  government,  which  requires  a  constant  attendance  in  the 
citv,  and  was  solely  intent  upon  distinguishing  himself  in  war  and  dangers.* 

Seeing  Aristides  dead,  Themistocles  banislied,  and  Cimon  engaged  almost  contin- 
ually in  foreign  wars,  and  absent  from  Greece,  he  began  to  appear  in  public  with 
greater  confidence  than  before,  and  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  party  of  the 
people;  but  not  out  of  inclination,  for  he  was  far  from  affecting  popular  power,  but  to 
remove  all  suspicions  of  his  aspiring  to  the  tyranny,  and  still  more,  to  raise  a  strong 
bulwark  against  the  power  and  authority  of  Cimon,  who  had  joined  with  the  nobles. 

At  the  same  time,  he  quite  changed  his  conduct  and  way  of  life,  and  assumed  in 
all  things,  the  character  of  a  statesman,  wholly  busied  in  affairs  of  government,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  never  seen  in  the  streets,  ex- 
cept when  he  was  either  going  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  to  the  council.  He  left 
oti'fToingto  banquets,  assemblies,  and  other  diversions  of  that  kind  which  he  had  used 
to  fiequent;  and  during  the  many  years  that  he  presided  in  the  administration,  he 
was  never  seen  to  go  to  supper  with  his  friends,  except  once,  at  the  nuptials  of  a  near 
relation. 

He  knew  that  the  people,  who  are  naturally  fickle  and  inconsistent,  commonly  in- 
crease their  disregard  for  those  who  are  always  in  their  sight;  and  that  too  strong  a 
desire  to  please  them,  grows  at  last  tiresome  and  importunate,  and  it  was  observed 
that  such  a  behaviour  did  Themistocles  great  prejudice.  To  avoid  this  error,  he 
used  to  go  very  rarely  to  the  assemblies;  and  never  appeared  before  the  people  but  at 
intervals,  in  order  to  make  himself  desired;  and  to  preserve  an  ascendancy  over  their 
minds  that  might  be  always  new,  and  never  Aveakened  by  too  great  an  assiduity; 
wisely  reserving  himself  for  great  and  important  occasions.!  Hence  it  was  said,  that 
be  imitated  Jupiter,  who,  in  the  government  of  the  world,  according  to  some  philoso- 
phers, busied  himself  in  great  events  only,  and  left  the  direction  of  those  of  less  im- 
portance to  inferior  deities.  And  indeed  Pericles  used  to  transact  all  petty  affairs  by 
his  friends,  and  by  certain  orators  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  him,  among  whom 
was  Ephialtes.t 

Pericles  employed  all  his  industry  and  application  to  gain  the  favour  and  esteem  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  fame  and  influence  of  Cimon.  He  could 
not  however  equal  the  magnificence  and  liberality  of  his  rival,  whose  immense  riches 

fiive  him  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  such  presents  as  appear  to  us  almost  incredi- 
le,  so  much  did  they  differ  from  us  in  that  respect.  Finding  it  impossible  for  him  to 
rival  Cimon  in  this  particular,  he  had  recourse  to  another  expedient,  in  order  to  gain 
the  love  of  the  populace,  no  less  effectual  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  so  lawful  and 
honourable.  He  was  the  first  who  divided  the  conquered  lands  among  the  citizens; 
who  distributed  among  them  the  ])ublic  revenues  for  the  expense  of  their  games  and 
shows,  and  annexed  pensions  to  all  public  employments;  so  that  certain  sums  were 
bestowed  on  them  regularly,  as  well  to  gratify  them  at  the  games,  as  for  their  pre- 
sence in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  public  assemblies.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  how 
fatal  these  unhappy  politics  were  to  the  republic,  and  the  many  evils  with  which  they 
were  attended.  For  these  new  regulations  besides  their  draining  the  public  treasury, 
gave  the  people  a  luxurious  and  dissolute  turn  of  mind;  whereas  they  were  before 
sobf^r  and  modest,  and  contented  themselves  with  getting  a  livelihood  by  their  sweat 
and  l9bour,§ 

By  such  arts  as  these,  Pericles  had  gained  so  great  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  attained  a  monarchial  power  under  a  repub- 
lican form  of  govornmeiil;  moulding  the  citizens  into  whatever  shape  he  pleased,  and 
presiding  with  unlimited  authority  in  all  the  assemblies.    And  indeed,  Valerius  Maxi- 

•  Ista  nostra  assiduitas,  Servi,  noscis  quantum  intcnlum  aficrat  huminibusfastidii, quantum  satietatis.— Utrique 
nostrum  deaiderium  nilii)  cbfuissct.— Cic  pro.  Mur.  n.  21. 

t  Plut.  de  sui  laude,  p.  411.  t  Plut.  de  Gcr.  Rep.  p.  311.  §  Plut.  in  Pcrid.  p.  156« 
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mus  makes  scarcely  any  other  difference  between  Pisistratus  and  Pericles,  except  that 
the  one  exercised  a  tyrannical  power  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  other  by  the  strenoth 
of  his  eloquence,  in  which  he  had  made  a  very  great  progress  mider  Anaxagoras.* 

This  influence  and  authority,  however  enormous,  could  not  yet  restrain  the  con,!- 
writers  from  lashing  him  very  severely  in  the  theatres;  and  it  does  not  appear  Ihr-t 
any  of  the  poets  who  censured  Pericles  v/ith  so  much  boldness,  were  ever  punisi :fd., 
or  even  called  to  account  for  it  by  the  people.  Perhaps  it  was  out  of  prudence  ah.. 
policy  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  curb  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage,  nor  to  silence 
the  poets;  that  he  might  amuse  and  content  the  people  by  this  vain  shadow  of  liberty 
and  prevent  their  discovering  that  they  really  were  enslaved. 

But  Pericles  did  not  stop  here.  He  boldly  resolved,  if  possible,  to  weaken  the  au- 
thority of  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus,  of  which  he  was  not  a  member,  because  he 
had  never  been  elected  either  arciion,  thesmotheta,  kuig  of  the  sacrifices,  nor  pole- 
march.t  These  Avere  different  em])loyments  in  the  republic,  which  from  time  imme- 
morial had  been  given  by  lot;  and  none  but  those  who  had  behaved  uprightly  in  them, 
were  allowed  a  seat  in  the  Areopagus.  Pericles,  taking  advantage  of  Cimon's  ab- 
sence, set  Ephialtes  who  Avas  his  creature,  at  work  clandestinely;  and  at  last  lessened 
the  power  of  that  illustrious  body,  in  which  the  chief  strength  of  the  nobility  consist- 
ed. The  people  emboldened  and  supported  by  so  powerful  a  faction,  subverted  all 
the  fundamental  laAvs  and  ancient  customs;  took  from  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus 
the  cognizance  of  most  causes  that  used  to  be  brought  before  it,  leaving  it  very  few, 
and  such  only  as  were  of  little  consequence,  and  made  themselves  absolute  ma.sters 
of  all  the  tribunals.:}: 

Cimon  on  his  return  to  Athens,  was  afflicted  to  see  the  dignity  of  the  senate  trampled 
under  foot,  and  therefore  set  every  engine  at  Avork  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  authority, 
and  to  revive  the  aristocracy,  in  the  same  form  as  it  had  been  established  under  Clis- 
thenes.  But  now  his  enemies  began  to  exclaim  and  excite  the  people  against  him; 
reproaching  him,  among  many  other  things  tor  his  strong  attachment  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Cimon  had  himself  given  some  room  for  this  reproach,  by  his  not  paying 
sufficient  regard  to  the  Athenian  delicacy;  for,  in  speaking  to  them,  lie  Avould  for  ever 
extol  Lacedaemon;  and  Avhenever  he  censured  their  conduct  on  any  occasion,  he  used 
to  say,  "the  Spartans  do  not  act  in  this  manner."  Such  expressions  as  these  drew 
upon  him  the  hatred  and  envy  of  his  felloAV-citizens;  but  an  event,  in  Avhich  he  never* 
theless  had  no  share,  made  him  the  object  of  their  utmost  detestation. 

SECTION    VIII. AN   EARTHQ.UAKE    IN    SPARTA,    &C. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Archidamus,  there  happened  the  most  dreadful 
earthquake  in  Sparta  tliat  had  ever  been  known.  In  se\^eral  places  the  country  Avas 
entirely  SAvallowed  up;  Taygetus  and  other  mountains  Avere  siiaken  to  their  founda- 
tions; many  of  their  summits,  being  torn  aAvay,  came  tumbling  doAAm;  and  the  Avhole 
city  Avas  laid  in  ruins,  five  houses  only  excepted.  To  heighten  the  calamity,  the  Helots, 
who  were  slaves  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  looking  upon  this  as  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  recover  their  liberty,  pervaded  every  part  of  the  city,  to  murder  such  as  had 
escaped  the  earthquake;  but  finding  them  under  arms  and  draAvn  up  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, by  the  prudent  foresight  of  Archidamus,  Avho  had  assembled  them  round  him, 
they  retired  into  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  commenced  that  very  day,  open  Avar, 
having  entered  into  an  alliance  Avith  several  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  being 
strengthened  by  the  Messenians,  who  at  that  time  Avere  engaged  in  a  Avar  with,  the 
Spartans.§ 

The  Lacedaemonians  in  this  extremity  sent  to  Athens  to  implore  succour;  but  this 
was  opposed  by  Ephialtes,  Avho  declared  that  it  would  be  no  Avay  adviseable  to  assist 
them,  nor  to  rebuild  a  city  that  Avas  the  rival  of  Athens,  which,  he  said,  ought  to  be 
left  in  ruins,  and  the  pride  of  Sparta  thereby  humbled  for  ever.  But  Cimon,  being 
struck  with  horror  at  these  politicSjdid  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  Aveffare  of  the 

•  Pericles  fell cissimis  nalurne  inerementis,  sub  Anaxagora  prrpceptore  summo  studio  perpolitus  et  instructus, 
liberis  Atheiiaruni  cervicibus  juguin  servitutis  iniposuit:  egitenim  ille  uibem,  et  veisavit  arbritrio  suo.  Quid 
inter  Pisistratuin  et  Perielem  iiueifuit,  nisi  quod  ilie  arinatus,  hie  sine  ariuis,  ty lannidem  exereuit?— Val.  Max.  1. 
8.  c.  9. 

t  After  some  changes  had  been  made  in  the  foim  of  tlie  Athenian  govei-nment,  the  supreme  authority  was  at 
last  vested  in  nine  magistrates, called  aichons,  and  lasted  but  one  year.  One  was  cidled  rex,  another  polemarchus, 
a  third  archon,  and  this  magistrate  was  properly  at  the  tiead  of  tJie  rest,  and  gave  his  nauit  to  the  year;  and  six 
thesmothetx,  who  piesided  immediately  over  the  laws  and  decrees. 

t  IMut.  in  Pericl.  p.  157.     In  Cim.  p.  488. 
§  A.  M.  3534.     Ant.  J.  C.  470.     Phit.  in  Cim.  p.  483,  489. 
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Lacedaemonians  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  country;  declaring  in  the  strongest  terms, 
that  it  was  nlssi^hitely  weak  and  inconsistent,  '-to  leave  Greece  lame  of  one  of  its  legs, 
and  Athens  without  a  conoterpoise;"  the  people  acceded  to  his  opinion,  and  accord- 
ingly a  succour  was  voted.  Sparta  and  Athens  might  indeed  be  considered  as  the 
two  limbs  on  which  Greece  stood;  so  that  if  one  of  them  was  destroyed,  the  rest  were 
inevitably  crippled.  It  is  also  certain,  that  the  Athenians  were  so  elated  with  their 
grandeur,  and  were  become  so  proud  and  enterprising,  that  they  wanted  a  check;  for 
which  none  was  so  proper  as  Sparta,  that  state  being  the  only  one  that  was  capable 
of  being  a  counterpoise  to  the  headstrong  dispositionof  the  Athenians.  Cimon  there- 
fore marched  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  with  four  thousand  men. 

We  have  here  an  example  of  the  prodigious  influence  which  a  man  of  fine  talents 
and  abilities  has  in  a  state,  when  a  great  fund  of  merit  unites  in  his  person,  with  a 
well-estabUshed  reputation  for  probity,  disinterestedness,  and  zeal  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  Cimon,  with  very  little  difficulty,  prevailed  so  lar  as  to  inspire  the  Athen- 
ians with  noble  and  magnanimous  sentiments,  which  in  outward  appearance  interfer- 
ed with  their  interest;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  suggestions  of  a  secret  jealousy,  which 
never  fails  to  show  itself  in  the  most  sensible  manner  on  these  occasions.  By  the  as- 
cendancy and  authority  which  his  virtue  gave  him,  he  raised  them  above  the  grovel- 
ling and  unjust,  though  too  common,  political  views,  which  prompt  a  people  to  con- 
sider the  calamities  of  their  neighbours  as  an  advantage,  which  the  interest  of  their 
own  country  permits  and  even  enjoins  them  to  lay  hold  of.  The  counsels  of  Cimon 
were  perfectly  wise  and  equitable;  but  it  is  surprising,  how  he  could  prevail  so  far  as 
to  make  a  whole  people  approve  them,  since  that  is  all  that  could  be  expected  from  an 
assembly  of  the  wisest  and  gravest  senators. 

Some  time  after,  the  Lacedssmonians  again  implored  the  aid  of  the  Athenians 
against  the  Messenians  and  Helots;  who  had  seized  upon  Ithoma.  But  on  the  arriv- 
al of  those  forces  under  the  command  of  Cimon,  the  Spartans  began  to  dread  their 
intrepidity,  their  power,  and  great  fame;  and  affronted  them  so  far,  as  to  send  them 
back,  upon  suspicion  of  their  harbouring  ill  designs,  and  of  intending  to  turn  their 
arms  against  them.* 

The  Athenians  returning  full  of  anger  and  resentment,  declared  themselves,  from 
that  very  day,  enemies  to  ail  who  should  favour  the  Lacedfemonian  interest;  for  which 
reason  they  banished  Cimon  by  the  ostracism,  the  first  opportunity  that  presented 
itself  for  that  purpose.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  misunderstanding  between 
these  two  nations,  which  afterwards  augmented  through  mutual  discontent,  display- 
ed itself  in  so  strong  a  manner.  It  was  however  suspended  for  some  years,  by  truces 
and  treaties,  which  prevented  its  consequences;  but  it  at  last  broke  out  in  the  most 
violent  manner,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Those  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  Ithoma,  after  defending  themselves  for  ten 
years,  surrendered  at  last  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  gave  them  their  lives  upon 
condition  that  they  should  never  return  to  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians,  to  exas- 
perate the  Lacedasmonians,  received  them  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  settled 
them  in  Naupactus,  of  which  they  had  just  befi^re  possessed  themselves.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Megara  at  the  same  time  went  over  from  the  Spartans  to  the  Athenians. 
In  this  manner  several  leagues  were  concluded  on  both  sides,  and  many  battles  were 
fought,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  that  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  which  Diodorus 
equals  with  those  of  Marathon  and  Plata^ee,  and  in  which  Mironides,  the  Athenian 
general,  defeated  the  Spartans,  who  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans.f 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cimon,  thinking  himself  dispensed  from  this  proscrip- 
tion, repaired  with  some  soldiers  to  his  tribe  to  serve  his  country,  and  to  fight  in  the 
Athenian  army  against  the  Lacedirmonians:  but  his  enemies  caused  him  to  be  order- 
ed to  retire.  However,  before  he  went  away,  he  exhorted  his  companions,  who  were 
no  less  suspected  than  himself  of  favouring  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost,  and  fight  with  the  greatest  couragf^,  to  prove  their  innocence,  and,  if 
possible,  to  efiace  from  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  a  suspicion  so  injurious  to  them  all. 
Accordingly  those  brave  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  fired  by  his  words, 
demanded  his  whole  armour  of  him,  which  they  placed  in  the  centre  of  their  little 
battallion,  in  order  1o  have  him  in  a  manner  pres<Mit,  and  before  their  eyes.  They 
fought  with  so  much  valour  and  fiiry,  that  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  Athenians,  who  deeply  repented  their  having  accused  them  sounjustly.^ 

1  omit  several  events  of  little  importance. 

•  Plnf.  inCim.TIiiicyd.l.i.  p.  67,(53. 
TA.  M,3548.     Ant.  J.  C.  45o.    Thur.yd.  1.  i,  p.  69-7].     Dioil.  1.  xi.  p.  59— 65.  t  Pl'it.in  Cim.  p.489. 
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SECTION  IX. CIMON  IS  RECALLED,  &C.       HIS    DEATH. 

The  Athenians,  perceiving  the  great  occasion  they  had  for  Cimon,  recalled  him 
from  banishment,  in  which  he  had  spent  five  years.*  It  was  Pericles  himself  who 
proposed  and  drew  up  that  decree;  "so  moderate  in  those  times,"  says  Plutarch  "^were 
tends  and  animosities,  and  so  easy  to  he  appeased,  when  the  welfare  of  their  country 
required  it;  and  so  happily  did  ambition,  which  is  one  of  the  stronijest  and  most  live- 
ly passions,  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  comply  with  tlie  occasions  of  the 
public." 

The  instant  Cimon  returned,  he  stifled  the  sparks  of  war  which  were  about  to 
break  out  among  the  Greeks,  reconciled  the  two  cities,  and  prevailed  with  them  to 
conclude  a  truce  for  five  years.  And  to  prevent  the  Athenians,  who  were  grown 
haughty  on  account  of  the  many  victories  they  had  gained,  from  having  an  opportu- 
nity, or  harbouring  a  design  of  attacking  their  neighbours  and  allies,  he  thought  it 
adviseable  to  lead  them  at  a  great  distance  from  home  against  the  common  enemy; 
thus  endeavouring,  in  an  honourable  way,  to  inure  the  citizens  to  w^ar,  and  enrich 
them  at  the  same  time.  Accordingly  he  put  to  sea  w^ith  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail. 
He  sent  sixty  of  these  into  Egypt  to  the  aid  of  Amyrteus,  and  himself  sailed  with  the 
rest  against  the  island  of  Cyprus.f  Artabazus  was  at  that  time  in  those  seas  with  a 
fleet  of  three  hundred  sail;  and  Megabyzus,  the  other  general  of  Artaxerxes,  with  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  As  soon  as  the  squad- 
ron which  Cimon  sent  into  Egypt  had  joined  his  fleet,  he  sailed  and  attacked  Arta- 
bazus, and  took  one  hundred  of  his  ships.  He  sunk  many  of  them,  and  chased  the 
rest  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  But,  as  if  this  victory  had  been  only  a  prelude 
to  a  second,  he  made  a  descent  on  Cilicia  in  his  return,  attacked  Megabyzus,  defeat- 
ed him,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  prodigious  number  of  his  troops.  He  alterwards  return- 
ed to  C3^prus  with  this  double  triumph,  and  laid  siege  to  Citium,  a  strong  city  of 
very  great  importance.  His  design,  after  he  had  reduced  that  island,  ^v as  to  sail  for 
Eg3^pt,  and  again  embroil  the  alijiirs  of  the  barbarians;  for  he  had  very  extensive 
views,  and  meditated  no  less  a  design  than  that  of  the  entire  subversion  of  the  migh- 
ty empire  of  Persia.  The  rumours  which  prevailed,  that  Themistocles  was  to  com- 
mand against  him,  added  fresh  fire  to  his  courage;  and  almost  assured  of  success,  he 
was  infinitely  pleased  with  the  occasion  of  trying  his  abilities  with  those  of  that  gen- 
eral. But  we  have  already  seen  that  Themistocles  laid  violent  hands  on  himself 
about  this  time. 

Artaxerxes,  tired  with  a  war  in  which  he  had  sustained  such  great  losses,  resolved 
witli  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Accordingly  he  sent  orders  to 
his  generals  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Athenians  upon  the  most  advantageous 
conditions  they  could.  Megabyzus  and  Artabazus  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to 
propose  an  accommodation.  Plenipotentiaries  were  chosen  on  both  sides,  and  Callias 
was  at.  the  head  of  those  of  Athens.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  w^ere  as  follows: 
1.  That  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  their  liberty,  with  such  laws  and 
forms  of  government  as  they  should  think  fit  to  choose.  2.  That  no  Persian  ship  of 
war  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  seas  between  tlie  Cyanean  and  Chelidonian  is- 
lands, that  is,  from  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia.  3.  That  no  Persian 
general  should  lead  any  troops  within  three  days'  march  of'  those  seas.  4.  That  the 
Athenians  should  not  invade  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Persia.  These 
articles  being  ratified  by  both  parties,  peace  was  proclaimed.]: 

Thus  ended  this  war,  Avhich,  from  the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  had 
lasted  fifty-one  years,  and  in  which  infinite  numbers  of  Persians,  as  well  as  Greeks 
had  perished.§ 

While  the  treaty  was  negotiating,  Cimon  died,  either  of  sickness,  or  of  a  Avound 
he  had  received  at  the  siege  of  Citium.  When  he  was  near  his  end,  he  commanded 
his  officers  to  sail  with  a  fleet  immediately  for  Athens,  and  to  conceal  his  death  with 
the  utmost  care.  Accordingly  this  was  executed  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  neither 
the  enemy  nor  the  allies  once  suspected  it;  and  they  returned  safe  to  Athens,  still  un- 
der the  conduct  and  auspices  of  Cimon,  though  he  had  been  dead  more  than  tliirty 
days.  "^ 

Cimon  was  universally  regretted,  which  is  no  wonder,  since  he  was  possessed  of 
all  those  qualities  which  dignify  the  soul;  the  most  tender  son;  a  faithful  friend;  zeal- 
ous lor  the  good  of  his  country;  a  great  politician;  an  accomplished  general;  modest 

*  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  490.  t  A.M.  3554.    Ant.  J.C.450.     Plat,  in  Cim.  p.  490.    Diod.l.  xii.  p.  73,  74. 

tDiod.  p.74,75.  §  A.M.  3555.     Ant.  J.  C.  449. 
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when  raised  to  the  highest  employments  and  most  distinguished  honours;  hheral  and 
beneficent  almost  to  prolusion;  simple  and  averse  to  ostentation  of  every  kind,  even 
in  the  midst  of  riches  and  abundance;  in  fine,  so  great  a  lover  of  the  poor  citizens,  as 
to  share  his  whole  estate  with  them,  without  being  ashamed  of  such  companions  of 
his^fortune.*  History  mentions  no  statues  or  monuments  erected  to  his  memory,  nor 
any  mairnificent  obsequies  celebrated  after  his  death:  but  the  greatest  honour  that 
could  be  paid  him,  were  the  sighs  and  tears  of  the  people;  these  were  permanent 
and  lasting  statues,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  inclemencies  of  weather  or  the  inju- 
ries of  tinle,  and  endear  the  memory  of  the  good  and  virtuous  to  the  remotest  ages. 
For  the  most  splendid  mausoleums,  the  works  of  brass  and  marble  that  are  raised  in 
honour  of  wicked  great  men,  are  despised  by  posterity,  as  sepulchres  which  inclose 
nothing  but  vile  dust  and  putrefaction.t 

What  followed  proved  more  strongly  the  loss  which  Greece  had  sustained  by  his 
death:  for  Cimon  was  the  last  of  all  fhe  Grecian  generals  who  did  any  thing  consid- 
erable or  glorious  against  the  barbarians.  Excited  by  the  orators,  who  gained  the 
strongest  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  division  in 
their  public  assemblies,  they  turned  their  animosity  against  each  other,  and  at  last 
proceeded  to  open  war,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  no  one  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent; a  circumstance  that  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  the  ut- 
most prejudice  to  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

SECTION    X. THUCYDIDES    IS    OPPOSED    TO    PERICLES,    &C. 

The  nobles  of  Athens,  seeing  Pericles  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  power  and 
far  above  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  resolved  to  oppose  him  with  a  man,  who,  in  some 
measure,  might  make  head  against  him,  and  prevent  his  authority  from  growing  up 
to  monarchy.  Accordingly  they  opposed  him  with  Thucydides,  Cimon's  brother-in- 
law,  a  man  who  had  displayed  his  wisdom  on  numberless  occasions.  He,  indeed,  did 
not  possess  military  talents  in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  Pericles;  but  then  he  had  as 
great  an  influence  over  the  people,  shaping  their  opinions,  and  directing  their  assem- 
blies as  he  pleased:  and  as  he  never  stirred  out  of  the  city,  but  continually  combated 
Pericles  in  all  his  designs,  he  soon  restored  things  to  an  equilibrium.  On  the  other 
side,  Pericles  was  solicitous  of  pleasing  the  people  on  all  occasions,  and  slackened  the 
rein  more  than  ever,  entertaining  them  as  often  as  possible  with  shows,  festivals, 
games,  and  other  diversions.^ 

He  found  means  to  maintain,  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  a  great  number  of 
poor  citizens^  by  putting  them  on  board  a  fleet,  consisting  of  sixty  ships,  which  he 
fitted  out  every  year;  and  thereby  did  his  country  an  important  service,  by  training 
up  a  great  number  of  seamen  for  its  defence;  he  also  planted  several  colonies  in 
Chersonesus,  in  Naxos,  in  Andros,  and  among  the  Bisaltse  in  Thrace.  There  was  a 
very  noble  one  in  Italy,  of  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak,  and  which 
built  Thurium.  Pericles  had  different  views  in  settling  those  colonies,  besides  the 
particular  design  he  might  have  of  gaining  the  affections  of  the  people  by  that  means. 
His  chief  motives  were,  to  clear  the  city  of  a  great  number  of  idle  persons,  who  were 
ever  ready  to  disturb  the  government;  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  lowest  class  of  peo- 
ple, who  before  were  unable  to  subsist  themselves;  in  fine,  to  awe  the  allies,  by  settling 
native  Athenians  among  them  as  so  many  garrisons,  which  might  prevent  their  en- 
gaging in  any  measure  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  Romans  acted 
in  the'^same  manner;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  so  wise  a  policy  was  one  of  the  most 
effectual  methods  used  by  them  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 

But  the  circumstances  which  did  Pericles  the  greatest  honour  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  was  his  adorning  the  city  with  magnificent  edifices  and  other  works,  which 
raised  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  all  foreigners,  and  gave  them  a  high 
idea  of  the  power  of  the  Athenians.  It  is  surprising  that,  in  so  short  a  space,  so  ma- 
ny works  of  architecture,  sculpture,  engraving,  and  painting,  should  have  been  per- 
formed, and  at  the  same  time  carried  to  the  highest  perfection;  for  it  is  generally  found, 
that  edifices  raised  in  haste  boast  neither  a  solid  and  durable  grace,  nor  the  regularity 
required  in  works  of  an  exquisitely  beautiful  kind.  Commonly,  nothing  but  length 
of  time,  joined  to  assiduous  labour,  can  give  them  such  a  strength  as  may  preserve, 
and  make  them  triumph  over  ages;  and  this  raises  our  wonder  still  more  in  regard  to 

•  sic  se  pcrendo  minime  est  mirancluTn,8i  et  vita  ejus  fuit  sccuva,  et  mors  acerba.— Corn.  Nep.  in  Cim.  c.  4. 
t  Hae  pulcherrinifi;  efFii^es  et  manswrae.    Nam  quae  saxa  struuntur,  si  jutlicium  posterorum  in  odium  vertitj  pro 
lepulchris  spemuatur.— Tacit.  Annul.  J,  4.  c.  38. 
*^  \  Plut.  m  Pencl.  p.  158-101. 
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the  works  of  Pericles,  which  were  finished  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  yet  subsisted 
throuo-h  so  great  a  length  of  time.  For  each  of  those  works,  the  very  instant  it  was 
finished,  had  the  beauty  of  an  antique;  and  at  this  time,  i.  e.  "above  five  hundred 
years  after,"  says  Plutarch,  "they  retained  a  freshness  and  youth  as  if  just  finished 
by  the  artist;  so  happily  do  they  preserve  the  graces  and  charms  of  novelty,  which 
will  not  sutler  time  to  diminish  their  lustre;  as  if  an  evcr-bloommg  spirit,  and  a  soul 
exempt  from  age,  were  diffused  into  every  part  of  those  works." 

But  that  circumstance,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world,  raised 
the  jealousy  of  the  people  against  Pericles.  His  enemies  were  for  ever  crying  aloud 
in  the  assemhlies,  that  it  was  dishonourable  to  the  Athenians,  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  bank  of  all  Greece,  which  he  had  sent  for  from  Delos  where  it  had  been 
deposited;  that  the  allies  must  necessarily  consider  such  an  attempt  as  a  manifest  ty- 
ranny, when  thev  found  that  the  sums  which  had  been  extorted  from  them,  upon 
pretence  of  their  being  emploved  in  the  war,  were  laid  out  by  the  Athenians  in  gild- 
ing and  embellishing  Iheir  city,  in  making  magnificent  statues,  and  raising  temples 
that  cost  millions.  They  did  not  exaggerate  on  these  occasions;  for  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  alone,  called  the  Parthenon,  had  cost  three  millions  of  livres.* 

Pericles,  on  the  contrary,  remonstrated  to  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
give  the  allies  an  account  of  the  monies  they  had  received  from  them:  that  it  was 
enough  they  defended  them  from  the  barbarians,  whom  they  had  repulsed,  while  the 
allies^urnished  neither  soldiers,  horses,  nor  ships;  and  were  excused  for  somesunis  of 
money,  which,  from  the  instant  they  were  paid  in,  were  no  longer  the  property  of  the 
donors,  but  of  those  who  received  them^  provided  they  performed  the  conditions 
agreed  upon,  and  in  consideration  of  which  they  were  received.  He  added,  that  as 
the  Athenians  were  sufficiently  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for  war,  it  was  but 
just  that  they  should  employ  the  rest  of  their  riches  in  edifices  and  other  works, 
which,  when 'finished,  would  give  immortal  glory  to  their  city;  and  the  whole  time 
they  were  carrying  on,  diffused  a  plenty  of  all  things,  and  gave  bread  to  an  infinite 
number  of  citizens:  that  they  had  themselves  all  kinds  of  materials,  as  timber,  stone, 
brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and  Cyprus  wood;  and  all  sorts  of  artificers  capable  ot 
working  them,  as  carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  stone-cutters,  dyers,  gold-smiths;  arti- 
ficers in  ebony,  painters,  embroiderers,  and  turners;  men  fit  to  conduct  their  naval 
affairs,  as  merchants,  sailors,  and  experienced  pilots;  others  for  land-carriage,  as  cart- 
wrights,  wagoners,  carters,  rope-makers,  pavers,  &c.  That  it  was  for  the  advantage 
of  the  state  to  employ  these  different  artificers  and  workmen,  who,  as  so  many  sepa- 
rate bodies,  formed,  when  united,  a  kind  of  peaceable  and  domestic  army,  whose  dif- 
ferent functions  and  employments  diffused  gain  and  increase  among  all  sexes  aiid 
ages:  lastly,  that  while  men  of  robust  bodies,  and  of  an  age  fit  to  bear  arms,  whether 
soldiers  or  mariners,  and  those  who  were  in  the  different  garrisons,  were  supported 
with  the  public  moneys,  it  was  but  just,  that  the  rest  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
city  should  also  be  maintained  in  the  same  way;  and  that,  as  all  were  members  ot 
the  same  republic,  they  all  should  reap  the  same  advantages,  by  doing  it  services, 
which  though  of  a  different  kind,  did  however  all  contribute  to  its  security  or  orna- 
ment. 

One  day,  as  the  debates  were  growing  warm,  Pericles  offered  to  defray  the  expense 
of  all  these  things,  provided  it  should  be  declared  in  the  public  inscription,  that  he 
only  had  been  at  the  charge  of  them.  At  these  words  the  people,  either  admiring  his 
magnanimity,  or  fired  with  emulation,  and  determined  not  to  let  him  en.gross  that 
glory,  cried  with  one  voice,  that  he  might  take  out  of  the  public  treasury  all  the  sums 
necessary  for  his  purpose.  .  , 

Phidias,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  presided  over  all  these  works,  as  director-general. 
It  was  he  wiio  particularly  cast  the  gold  and  ivory  statue  representing  Pallas,  which 
was  so  highly  valued  by  all  the  judges  of  antiquity .t  There  arose  an  incredible  ar- 
dour and  emulation  among  the  several  artificers,  who  all  strove  to  excel  each  other, 
and  immortalize  their  names  by  master  pieces  of  art. 

The  Odeon,  or  music-theatre,  which  had  a  great  number  of  seats  and  columns, 
within  it,  and  whose  roof  grew  narrower  by  decrrees,  and  terminated  m  a  point,  was 
built,  as  history  informs  us,  after  the  model  of  Xerxes's  tent,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Pericles.    It  was  at  that  time  he  proposed,  with  great  warmth,  a  decree,  oy 

*  About  5?644  444;  tat 

t  Non  Minervaj  Athenis  facte  ampHtudine  utemur,  cum  e'a  sit  cubitorum  xxvi*  Ebore  hsc  et  auro  consul* 
riin,  1.  XXX vi.  c.  5.    This  statue  was  twenty-six  cubits  in  height. 
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which  it  was  ordained,  that  musical  games  should  be  celebrated  on  the  festival  called 
Panathana^a;  and  liaving  been  chosen  the  judge  and  distributor  of  the  prizes,  he  re- 
gulated the  manner  in  which  musicians  should  play  on  the  flute  and  lyre,  as  well  as 
sinrr.     From  that  time,  the  musical  games  were  always  exhibited  in  this  theatre. 

f  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  more  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  these  works 
were  admired,  the  greater  envy  and  clamour  w^ere  raised  against  Pericles.  The 
orators  of  the  opposite  faction  w^ere  conumially  exclaiming  against  him,  and  tearing 
his  character  to  pieces;  accusing  him  of  squandering  the  public  moneys,  and  laying 
out  very  unseasonably  the  revenues  of  the  state  in  edifices,  whose  magnificence  was 
of  no  use.  At  last,  the  rupture  between  him  and  Thucydides  rose  to  such  a  height, 
that  one  or  the  other  must  necessarily  be  banished  by  the  ostracism.  He  got  the 
better  of  Thucydides,  prevailed  in  having  him  banished;  by  that  means  crushed  the 
faction  which  opposed  him,  and  obtained  a  despotic  authority  over  tlie  city  and  go- 
vernment of  Athens.  Ke  now  disposed  at  pleasure  of  the  public  moneys,  troops,  and 
ships.  The  land  and  sea  were  subject  to  him;  and  he  reigned  singly  and  alone  in 
that  wide  domain,  w^hich  exiended,  not  only  over  the  Greeks,  but  the  barbarians  al- 
so, and  which  "vvas  cemented  and  strengthened  by  the  obedience  and  fidelity  of  the 
conquered  nations,  by  the  friendship  of  kings,  and  treaties  concluded  with  various 
princes. 

Hi::!torians  expatiate  greatly  on  the  magnificent  edifices  and  other  w'orks  with  which 
Pericles  adorned  Athens,  and  I  have  related  faithfully  their  testimony;  but  I  cannot 
say  whether  the  complaints  and  murmurs  raised  against  him  were  very  ill  grounded. 
And  indeed,  was  it  just  in  him  to  expend  in  superfluous  buildings  and  vain  decora- 
tions, the  immense  sums*  intended  for  carrying  on  the  war;  and  would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  have  released  the  allies  from  part  of  the  contributions,  which,  in  his  ad- 
ministration, were  raised  to  a  third  part  more  tlian  before?  According  to  Cicero, 
such  edifices  and  other  w^orks  only  are  worthy  of  admiration,  as  are  of  use  to  the 
public,  as  aqueducts,  city-Avalls,  citadels,  arsenals,  sea-ports;  and  to  these  we  must 
add,  the  w^orks  made  by  Pericles,  to  join  Athens  to  the  port  of  Pirseus.f  But  Cicero 
observes,  at  the  same  time,  that  Pericles  was  blamed  for  squandering  away  the  pub- 
lic treasure,  merely  to  embellish  tlie  city  with  superfluous  ornaments.  Plato,  who 
formed  a  judixment  of  things,  not  frohi  their  outward  splendour,  but  from  truth,  ob- 
serves, after  his  master  Socrates,  that  Pericles,  with  all  his  grand  edifices  and  other 
works,  had  not  improved  the  mind  of  one  of  the  citizens  in  virtue,  but  rather  corrupt- 
ed the  purity  and  simplicity  of  their  ancient  manners.:}: 

SECTION   XI. PERICLES    CHANGES    HIS    CONDUCT    WITH  REGARD    TO    THE    PEOPLE. 

When  Pericles  saw  himself  invested  with  the  whole  authority,  he  began  to  change 
his  behaviour.  He  was  no  longer  mild  and  tractable  as  before,  and  ceased  to  submit 
or  abandon  himself  to  the  whims  and  caprice  of  the  people,  as  to  so  many  winds;  but 
drawing  in,  says  Plutarch,  the  reins  of  this  too  loose  popular  government,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  screw  up  the  strings  of  an  instrument  when  too  slack,  he  changed  it 
into  an  aristocracy,  or  rather  a  kind  of  monarchy,  without  departing  from  the  pub- 
lic good.  Choosing  always  what  was  most  expedient,  and  becoming  irreproachable 
in  all  things,  he  gained  so  poAverful  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
he  turned  and  directed  them  at  pleasure.  Sometimes,  by  his  bare  counsel;  and  by 
persuasive  methods,  he  would  win  them  over  gently  to  his  will,  and  gain  their  assent 
spontaneously;  at  other  times,  when  he  found  them  obstinate,  he  would  in  a  manner 
drag  them  forward  against  their  will,  to  those  things  that  were  for  their  good;  imitat- 
ing on  this  occasion  a  skilful  physician,  wlio,  in  a  tedious  and  stubborn  disease,  knows 
what  times  are  proper  for  him  to  indulge  his  patient  in  innocent  medicaments  that  are 
pleasing;  in  order  afterwards  to  administer  those  of  a  strong  and  violent  nature,  which 
indeed  put  him  to  pain,  but  are  alone  capable  of  restoi-ing  his  health.§ 

And  indeed  it  is  manifest  that  the  utmost  skill  and  abilities  were  required  to  manage 
and  govern  a  populace  haughty  from  their  power,  and  exceedingly^  capricious;  and  on 
this  occasion  Pericles  succeeded  wonderfully.  He  used  to  employ,  according  to  the 
different  situation  of  things,  sometimes  hope,  and  at  other  times  fear,  either  to  check 
the  wild  transports  and  starts  of  the  people,  or  to  raise  them  when  dejected  and  de- 
spondin;^.  By  tliis  conduct  he  showed  that  eloquence,  as  Plato  observes,  is  the  only 
art  of  directing  the  minds  of  the  people  at  will;  and  that  the  chief  excellency  of  this 

*  They  amounted  to  upwards  of  ten  millions,  French  raouey,  or  gl,875,000.  +  Offic.  1.  ii.  n.  69. 

t  In  Gorg.  p.  515.    In  Alcib.  c.  i.  p.  liy.  §  Plut.  in  rtiicl.  p.  161. 
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art  consists  in  moving  seasonably,  the  various  passions,  whether  gentle  or  violent; 
which  being  to  the  soul  what  strings  are  to  a  musical  instrument,  need  only  to  be 
touched  by  an  ingenious  and  skilfulhand  to  produce  their  ellect.  t     •  , 

It  must' nevertlieless  be  confessed,  that  the  circumstance  which  gave  Pericles  this 
great  authority,  was  not  only  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  but,  as  Thucydides  observes, 
the  reputation\)f  his  life,  and  great  probity. 

Plutarch  points  out  in  Pericles,  one  quality  which  is  very  essential  to  statesmen;  a 
quality  well  adapted  to  win  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  public,  and  which  sup- 
poses a  great  superiority  of  mind;  and  that  is,  for  a  man  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  he 
wants  the  counsel  of  others,  and  is  not  able  to  manage  and  direct  all  things  alone;  to 
associate  with  himself  persons  of  merit  in  his  labours,  to  employ  each  of  these  accord- 
ing to  his  talents;  and  to  leave  the  management  of  small  mailers  which  only  consume 
time,  and  deprive  him  of  the  liberty  of  mind  so  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  import- 
ant affairs.  Such  conduct  says  Plutarch,  is  productive  of  two  advantages.  First,  it 
extinguishes  or  at  least  breaks  the  force  of  envy  and  jealousy,  by  diyidino;  in  some 
measme,  a  power  which  is  grating  and  offensive  to  us  when  we  see  it  united  in  one 
single  person,  as  if  all  merit  centered  in  him  alone.  Secondly,  it  advances  and  facil- 
itates the  execution  of  affairs,  and  makes  their  success  more  certain.  Plutarch,  the 
better  to  explain  his  thoughts,  emplovs  a  very  natural  and  beautiful  comparison. 
"The  hand,"  says  he,  "which,  from  its  being  divided  into  five  fingers,  so  far  from 
being  weaker,  is  the  stronger,  more  active,  and  better  adapted  to  motion  on  that  verv 
account."  It  is  the  same  with  a  statesman,  who  has  the  skill  to  divide  his  cares  and 
functions  in  a  proper  manner,  and  who  by  that  means  makes  his  authority  more  active, 
more  extensive  and  decisive:  whereas  the  indiscreet  tire  of  a  narrow-minded  man, 
who  takes  umbrage  at,  and  is  for  engrossing  all  things,  serves  no  other  purpose  than 
to  set  his  weakness  and  incapacity  in  a  stronger  light,  and  to  disconcert  his  affairs. 
But  Pericles,  says  Plutarch,  did  not  act  in  tliis  manner.  Like  a  skilful  pilot,  who 
though  he  stands  almost  motionless  himself,  yet  puts  every  thing  in  motion,  and  will 
sometimes  seat  subaltern  officers  at  the  helm:  so  Pericles  was  the  soul  of  the  govern- 
ment; and,  seeming  to  do  nothing  of  himself;  he  actuated  and  governed  all  things; 
employing  the  eloquence  of  one  man,  the  credit  and  interest  of  another,  the  prudence 
of  a  third,  the  bravery  and  courage  of  a  fourth,  and  so  on.* 

To  what  has  been  here  related,  we  may  add  another  quality  which  is  no  less  rare 
and  valuable;  I  mean,  a  noble  and  disinterested  soul.  Pericles  had  so  great  a  disin- 
clination to  receiving  gifts,  so  utter  a  contempt  for  riches,  and  was  so  far  above  all 
rapaciousness  and  avarice,  that,  though  he  had  raised  Athens  to  the  richest  and  most 
flourishing  state;  though  his  power  had  surpassed  that  of  many  tyrants  and  km^^j 
though  he  had  long  disposed  in  an  absolute  manner  of  the  treasures  of  Greece,  he  did 
not  however  add  a  single  drachm  to  the  estate  he  inherited  from  his  father.  1  his 
was  the  source,  the  true  cause,  of  the  supreme  authority  of  Pericles  in  the  republic; 
the  iust  and  merited  reward  of  his  integrity  and  perfect  disinterestedness.t 

It' was  not  only  for  a  few  short  moments, 'nor  during  the  first  heats  of  favour,  which 
are  generally  short-lived,  that  he  preserved  his  authority.  He  maintained  it  forty 
years,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Cimon,  of  Tolmides,  of  Thucydides,  and 
many  others,  who  all  declared  against  him;  and  of  these  forty  years,  he  spent  fifteen 
without  a  rival,  from  the  banishment  of  Thucydides,  and  disposed  all  affliirs  '^^'1^^^°; 
solute  power.  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  this  supreme  authority,  which  he  had 
rendered  perpetual  and  unlimited  in  his  own  person,  his  soul  was  always  superior  to 
the  charms  and  allurements  of  wealth,  though  he  never  neglected  improving  his  estate 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  For  Pericles  did  not  act  like  those  rich  men,  who,  not- 
withstanding their  immense  revenues,  either  throuirh  negligence  or  want  of  economy, or 
the  expenses  of  pride  and  folly,  are  always  poor  in  the  midst  of  their  riches;  unable  and 
unwiUing  to  do  the  least  service  to  their' virtuous  friends,  or  their  faithful  and  zealous 
domestics;  and  at  last  die  in  every  one's  debt,  whence  their  name  and  memory  are 
had  in  the  utmost  detestation  by  their  unfortunate  creditors.  I  shall  not  expatiate  on 
another  extreme,  to  which  this  negligence  and  want  of  economy  generally  lead,  I 
mean  rapine,  a  love  of  gifts  and  exactions;  for  here,  a?  well  as  in  the  management ot 
the  public  moneys,  the  maxim  of  Tacitus  may  be  applied,  viz.  that  when  a  man  has 
squandered  away  his  estate,  he  then  makes  it  his  whole  study  to  retrieve  the  loss  of 
it  by  all  means,  not  excepting  the  most  criminal.^ 

*  Plut.  in  Praec.  de  Rep,  Gcr.  p.  813,  +  Plut.  in  Vit.  p.  1^1,  162. 
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Pericles  kiiew  much  better  the  use  a  statesman  should  make  of  his  riches.  He  was* 
sensible  that  lie  ought  to  expend  them  in  the  service  of  the  public,  in  procuring  able 
men  to  assist  him  in  the  administration;  in  relieving  good  officers,  who  too  often  are 
in  unhappy  circumstances;  and  in  rewarding  and  encouraging  merit  of  every  kind, 
and  a  thousand  such  things;  to  which,  doubtless  either  on  account  of  the  exquisite 
joy  they  give,  or  the  solid  glory  that  results  from  them,  no  one  will  be  so  thoughtless 
as  to  compare  the  expenses  lavished  away  in  entertainments,  equipages,  or  gaming. 
In  this  view  Pericles  managed  his  estate  with  the  utmost  economy;  having  himself 
taught  one  of  his  old  servants  to  take  care  of  his  domestic  concerns;  and  he  always 
had  the  account  brought  him,  at  stated  times,  of  all  things  that  had  been  received  as^ 
well  as  expended;  confining  himself  and  his  family,  to  a  decent  subsistence  (from 
which  he  excluded  rigidly  all  superfluities  of  a  vain  and  ostentatious  kind,)  suitable 
to  his  estate  and  condition.  This  way  of  life,  did  by  no  means  please  his  children 
when  they  were  come  to  years  of  maturity,  and  much  less  his  wife.  They  thought 
Pericles  did  not  live  at  sufficient  expense  for  persons  of  their  rank;  and  murmured  at 
that  low,  sordid  economy,  as  they  called  it,  which  carried  no  air  of  the  plenty  which 
generally  reigned  in  houses  where  riches  and  authority  are  united.  Pericles  however, 
paid  httle  regard  to  these  complaints,  and  directed  his  view  to  things  of  much  greater 
unportance. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  improper  to  apply  on  this  occasion,  a  very  just  remark  of 
Plutarch,  in  his  parallel  of  Aristides  and  Cato.  After  saying,  that  political  virtue,  or 
the  art  of  governing  cities  and  kingdoms,  is  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  that  man 
can  acquire,  he  adds,  that  economy  is  not  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable  branches 
of  this  virtue.  And  indeed,  as  riches  are  one  of  the  means  which  may  most  con- 
tribute to  the  security  or  ruin  of  a  state,  the  art  that  teaches  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
a  good  use  of  them,  and  which  is  called  economy,  is  certainly  a  branch  of  the  art  of 
policy;  and  not  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable  branches  of  it,  since  great  wisdom  is 
required,  in  order  to  observe  a  just  medium  on  these  occasions,  and  to  banish  pover- 
ty and  too  great  opulence  from  a  country.  It  is  this  art,  which,  avoiding  industrious- 
ly all  trifling  and  needless  expenses,  prevents  a  magistrate  from  being  forced  to  over- 
burden a  people  with  taxes;  and  keeps  always  in  reserve,  in  the  public  coffers,  money* 
sufficient  for  carrying  on  wars  that  may  break  out,  or  for  providing  against  any  un- 
foreseen accident.  Now  what  is  said  of  a  kingdom,  or  of  a  city,  may  be  applied  to 
particular  persons.  For  a  city,  which  is  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  houses,  and 
which  forms  a  whole  of  several  parts  united,  is  either  powerful  or  weak  when  taken 
together,  in  proportion  as  all  the  members  of  which  it  consists  are  powerful  or  weak. 
Pericles  certainly  acquitted  himself  well  with  regard  to  that  part  of  this  scheme  which 
relates  to  the  government  of  a  family;  but  I  do' not  know  whether  the  same  may  be 
•aid  of  his  administration  of  the  public  revenues. 

SECTION    XII. JEALOUSY    AND    CONTESTS    ARISE    BETWEEN    THE   ATHENIANS    ANO 

LACEDEMONIANS. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  Pericles  with  respect  to  his  domestic  concerns:*  and  he 
was  no  less  famous  for  his  administration  of  public  affairs.  The  Lacedemonians  be- 
^nnin^  to  grow  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  take  umbrage  at 
it,  Pericles,  to  inspire  his  citizens  with  greater  courage  and  magnanimity,  published  a 
decree,  importing,  that  orders  should  be  sent  to  all  the  Greeks,  inhabiting  either 
Europe  or  Asia,  and  all  the  cities  great  or  small,  to  send  immediately  their  deputies 
or  representatives  to  Athens,  to  examine  and  debate  on  ways  and  means  to  rebuild 
the  temples  that  had  been  burnt  by  the  barbarians;  to  perform  the  sacrifices,  which 
they  had  engaged  themselves  to  oflfer  up,  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of  Greece, 
when  war  was  carrying  on  against  them:  as  also,  to  determine  on  the  expedients  ne- 
cessary for  establishing  such  an  order  and  discipline  in  their  navy,  that  all  ships  might 
Bail  in  safety,  and  the  Greeks  live  in  peace  one  with  another. 

Accordingly  twenty  persons  were  chosen  for  this  embassy,  each  of  whom  was  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  old.  Five  of  these  were  sent  to  the  lonians  and  Dorians  of  Asia, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  as  far  as  Lesbos  and  Rhodes;  five  to  the  countries 
of  the  Hellespont  and  Thrace,  as  far  as  Byzantium.  Five  were  ordered  to  go  to 
Bceotia,  to  Phocis,  and  to  Peloponnesus;  and  from  thence  by  the  country  of  the  Lo- 
crians,  to  proceed  to  the  several  cities  of  the  upper  continent,  as  far  as  Arcanania  and 
Ambracia.    The  last  five  were  ordered  to  cross  Eubosa,  and  to  go  to  the  people  of 

*  rlut.  in  Pciicl.  p.  162. 
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mount  CEta,  and  those  of  tlie  gulf  of  Malea,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Phihiotis,  of 
Achaia,  and  of  Thessaly;  and  to  induce  the  several  nations  to  come  to  the  assembly 
convened  at  Athens,  and  to  assist  at  the  debates  which  should  be  there  carried  on, 
concerning  peace,  and  the  general  affairs  of  Greece.  I  judged  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  this  detail,  as  it  shows  how  far  the  power  of  the  Greeks  extended,  and  the  authori- 
ty which  the  Athenians  enjoyed  among  them. 

But  all  these  solicitations  were  in  vain;  as  the  cities  did  not  send  their  deputies, 
which,  according  to  historians,  was  owing  to  the  opposition  made  by  the  Laeedse- 
monians,  a  circumstance  we  are  not  to  wonder  at.  They  were  sensible  that  the  de- 
sign of  Pericles  was,  to  have  Athens  acknowleged  as  mistress  and  sovereign  of  all 
the  other  Grecian  cities;  and  Lacedsemon  was  far  from  allowing  her  that  honour.  A 
secret  spirit  of  dissension,  had,  for  some  years,  begun  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
Greece;  and  we  shall  find  by  the  sequel,  that  this  discord  augmented  continually. 

Pericles  had  acquired  great  fame  for  the  wisdom  with  which  he  formed  and  con- 
ducted his  enterprises.  The  troops  reposed  the  highest  confidence  in  him,  and  when- 
ever they  followed  him,  assured  themselves  of  success.  His  chief  maxim  of  war 
was,  never  to  venture  a  battle  unless  he  was  almost  certain  of  victory,  and  not  to 
lavish  the  blood  of  the  citizens.  He  used  to  say  frequently,  that  were  it  in  his  pow- 
er, they  should  be  immortal;  that  when  trees  were  felled,  they  shoot  to  life  again  in 
a  little  time,  but  when  men  once  die,  they  are  lost  for  ever.  A  victory  that  was  only 
the  effect  of  happy  temerity,  appeared  to  him  to  merit  but  Httle  praise  though  it  was 
often  much  admired. 

His  expedition  into  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  did  him  great  honour,  and  was  of 
great  advantage  to  all  the  Greeks  of  that  country;  for  he  not  only  strengthened  the 
Grecian  cities  of  the  peninsula,  by  the  colonies  of"  Athenians  Avhich  he  carried  thither, 
but  also  shut  up  the  isthmus  with  a  strong  wall,  and  with  forts  at  proper  distances 
from  sea  to  sea;  by  that  means  securing  the  whole  country  from  the  perpetual  incur- 
jsions  of  the  Thracians,  who  were  very  near  neighbours  to  it. 

He  also  sailed  with  a  hundred  sliips  round  Peloponnesus,  spreading  the  terror  of 
the  Athenian  arms  wherever  he  came,  the  success  of  which  was  not  once  interrupted 
on  this  occasion. 

He  advanced  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  with  a  large,  well-manned  and  mag- 
nificent fleet;  and  granted  the  Grecian  cities  all  they  thought  fit  to  ask  of  him.  At 
the  same  time  he  displayed  to  the  barbarian  nations  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  to 
their  kings  and  princes,  the  greatness  of  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  and  proved  to 
them,  by  the  security  with  which  he  sailed  to  all  parts,  that  they  possessed  the  em- 
pire of  the  seas  without  a  rival. 

But  so  constant  and  such  brilliant  success  began  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. Intoxicated  v^nth  the  idea  of  their  power  and  grandeur,  they  now  resolved  on 
the  boldest  and  most  lofty  projects.  They  were  for  ever  speaking  of  new  attempts 
.upon  Egypt;  of  attacking  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  great  king;  of  carrying 
their  arms  into  Sicily,  a  fatal  and  unhappy  design,  which  at  that  time  did  not  take 
effect,  though  it  was  revived  soon  after;  and  to  extend  their  conquests  towards  Etru- 
ria  on  one  side,  and  Carthage  on  the  other.  Pericles  was  far  from  encouraging  such 
extravagant  designs,  or  supporting  them  with  his  influence  and  approbation.  On  the 
contrary,  his  whole  study  was  to  damp  that  restless  ardour,  and  check  an  ambition 
which  no  longer  knew  either  bounds  or  measure.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  Athe- 
nians ought  to  employ  their  forces  for  the  future,  only  in  securing  and  preser\ing  their 
present  acquisitions;  and  he  thought  he  had  gained  a  great  point,  in  restraining  the 
power  of  the  Lacedfemonians,  the  reducing  of  which  he  always  meditated;  and  this 
was  particularly  seen  in  the  sacred  war.* 

This  name  was  given  to  the  war  which  was  raised  on  account  of  Delphos.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  having  entered  armed  into  the  country  where  that  temple  is  situated, 
had  dispossessed  the  people  of  Phocis  of  the  superintendence  of  that  temple,  and  be- 
stowed it  on  the  Delpliians.  As  soon  as  they  left  it,  Pericles  went  thither  with  an 
army,  and  restored  the  Phocians.t 

The  Euboeans  having  rebelled  at  the  same  time,  Pericles  w^as  obliged  to  march 
thither  with  an  army.  He  was  no  sooner  arrived  there,  than  news  was  brought,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Megara  had  taken  up  arms;  and  that  the  Lacedcemonians,  headed 
by  Plistonax  their  king,  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica.     This  obliged  him  to  quit 

•  Pkit.  in  Peiicl.  p.  164.  t  Pl«t.  in  Peri«l.  p.  164. 
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EubcBa,  and  to  go  with  all  possible  expedition  to  defend  his  country.  The  Lacedae- 
monian army  being  retired,  he  returned  against  the  rebels,  and  again  subjected  all 
the  cities  of  Euboea  to  the  Athenians. 

After  this  expedition,  a  truce  lor  thirty  years  was  concluded  between  the  Atheni- 
ans and  Lacedasmonians.  This  treaty  restored  tranquillity  for  the  present:  but  as  it 
did  not  descend  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  nor  cure  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  the  two 
nations,  the  calm  was  not  of  long  duration.* 

SECTION    XIII. NEW    SUBJECTS    OF    CONTENTION     BETWEEN    THE    TWO   NATIONS. 

The  Athenians,  six  years  after,  took  arms  against  Samos  in  favour  of  Miletus. 
These  iwo  cities  were  contesting  for  that  of  Priene,  to  which  each  claimed  a  right. 
It  is  pretended,  that  Pericles  fomented  this  war  to  please  a  famous  courtezan,  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond:  her  name  was  Aspasia,  a  native  of  Miletus.  After  several 
events  and  battles;  Pericles  besieged  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Samos.  It  is  said, 
that  this  was  the  first  time  he  used  military  engines,  as  battering-rams  and  tortoises, 
invented  by  Artemon  the  engineer,  who  was  lame,  and  therefore  was  alvvays  carried 
in  a  chair  to  the  batteries;  whence  he  was  surnamed  Periphoretus.  The  use  of  these 
machines  had  long  been  known  in  the  East.  The  Samians,  after  sustaining  a  siege, 
of  nine  months,  surrendered;  Pericles  demolished  their  walls,  dispossessed  them  of 
their  ships,  and  demanded  immense  suras  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Part 
of  this  sum  they  paid  down;  agreed  to  disburse  the  rest  at  a  certain  time,  and  gave 
hostages  b}^  way  of  security  tor  the  payment.! 

After  the  reduction  of  Samos,  Pericles  being  returned  to  Athens,  buried  in  a  splen- 
did manner  all  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  this  war,  and  pronounced  in  person  the  fu- 
neral oration  over  their  graves.  This  custom,  which  he  first  introduced,  was  after- 
wards regularly  observed.  The  senate  of  the  Areopagus  always  appointed  the  ora- 
tor on  these  occasions.  He  was  chosen,  ten  years  after,  for  the  like  ceremony,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Pericles,  who  foresaw  that  a  rupture  would  soon  ensue  between  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedcemonians,  advised  the  former  to  send  aid  to  the  people  of  Corcyra,  Avhom  the 
Corinthians  had  invaded;  and  to  win  over  to  their  interest  that  island,  which  was  so 
very  formidable  at  sea:  foretelling  them  that  they  should  be  attacked  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.  The  occasion  of  the  quarrel  between  the  people  of  Corcyra  and  Co- 
rinth, which  gave  rise  to  that  of  Peloponnesus,  one  of  the  most  considerable  events 
in  the  Grecian  history,  was  as  follows.:}: 

Epidamnum,§  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia  among  the  Taulantians,  was  a  colony 
of  Corcyrans,  tbunded  by  Phallus  of  Corinth.  This  city  growing  in  time,  very  large 
and  populous,  divisions  arose  in  it,  and  the  common  people  expelled  the  most  wealthy 
inhal)itants,  who  went  over  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  infested  them  greatly 
with  their  incursions.  In  this  extremity  they  first  had  recourse  to  the  Corcyrans, 
and  being  refused  by  them,  they  addressed  the  Corinthians,  who  took  them  under 
their  protection,  sent  succours  to,  and  settled  other  inhabitants  in  it.  But  they  did 
not  continue  long  unmolested  there,  the  Corcyrans  besieged  it  with  a  large  fleet. 
The  peo])le  of  Corinth  hastened  to  its  aid,  but  havuig  been  defeated  at  sea,  the  city 
surrendered  that  very  day,  upon  condition  that  the  foreigners  should  be  slaves,  and 
the  Corinthians  prisoners,  till  farther  orders.  The  Corcyrans  erected  a  trophy,  mur- 
dered all  their  prisoners  except  the  Corinthians,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  country. 

The  year  after  the  battle,  the  Coi'inthians  raised  a  greater  army  than  the  former, 
and  fitted  out  a  new  fleet.  The  people  of  Corcyra,  finding  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  afone  to  resist  such  powerful  enemies,  sent  to  the  Athenians  to  desire  their 
alliarrce.  The  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  between  the  states  of  Greece,  \ei\  such 
Grecian  cities  as  had  not  declared  themselves,  the  liberty  of  joining  whom  they 
pleased,  or  of  standing  neutral.  This  the  Corcyrans  had  hitherto  done;  judging  it 
their  interest  not  to  csjiouse  any  party;  in  consequence  of  which  they  had  hitherto 
baen  without  allies.  They  now  sent  lor  this  purpose  to  Athens,  which  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Corinthians,  they  also  sent  deputies  thither.  The  affair  was  de- 
bated with  great  warmth  in  presence  of  the  people,  who  lieard  the  reasons  on  both 
sides,  and  it  was  twice  put  to  the  vole  in  the  assembly.  The  Athenians  declared 
the  first  tinpe  in  favour  of  the  Corinthiiins;  but  afterwards  changing  their  opinion 

•A.M.  3553.     Ant. . I.  C.  44'-..     Thiicvd.  I.  i.  p.  75.     Diod.  p.  87. 
t  A.M.  .■^564.     AntJ.  C.440.     Ttiiic\d    1.  i.  p.  75,  76.     Diod.  I.  xii.  p.  88,  80.     Pint,  in  Pcricl.  p.l65— 167, 
JA.  M.3J72.    Ant.J.  C.432.    'Ihiicjd.  I.  i.  p.  17— "^7.     Diod.  I.  xii.  p.  00-9.^.     Flut.  in  Pericl.  p.  167. 
§  Thi<  city  iva^afi.eiwaid's  called  DyriaeliiiMi. 
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(doubtless  on  the  remonstrances  of  Pericles,)  they  received  the  Corcyrans  into  their 
alliance.  However,  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  conclude  a  league  offensive  and  de- 
fensive with  them,  for  they  could  not  declare  war  against  Corinth,  without  breaking 
at  the  same  time  with  all  Peloponnesus;  but  only  agreed  to  succour  each  other  mu- 
tually, in  case  they  should  be  attacked,  either  personally,  or  in  their  allies.  Their 
real  design  was,  to  set  these  two  states,  very  powerful  by  sea,  at  variance;  and  after 
each  should  have  exhausted  the  other  by  a  tedious  war,  to  triumph  over  the  weakest: 
for,  at  that  tune,  there  were  but  three  states  in  Greece,  who  possessed  powerful  fleets; 
and  these  were,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Corcyra.  They  also  had  a  design  on  Italy  and 
Sicilv,  which  their  taking  the  island  of  Corcyra  would  very  much  promote. 

On  this  plan  they  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Corcyrans,  and  accordingly  sent 
them  ten  galleys,  but  with  an  order  for  them  not  to  engage  the  Corinthians,  unless 
they  should  first  invade  the  island  of  Corcyra,  or  some  other  place  belonging  to  their 
allies;  this  precaution  was  used,  in  order  that  the  articles  of  the  truce  might  not  be 
infringed. 

But  it  was  very  difficult  to  obey  their  orders.  A  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Corcyrans  and  the  Corinthians  near  the  island  of  Sybota,  opposite  to  Corcyra.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  considerable,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  ships,  that  ever  was 
fought  between  the  Greeks.  The  advantage  was  almost  equal  on  both  sides.  About 
the  end  of  the  battle,  as  night  was  drawing  on,  twenty  Athenian  galleys  came  up. 
The  Corcyrans,  with  this  reinforcement,  sailed  the  next  morning  by  day-break  to- 
Avards  the  port  of  Sybota,  whither  the  Corinthians  had  retired,  to  see  if  they  would 
venture  a  second  engagement.  The  latter,  however,  contented  themselves  with 
sailing  away  in  order^ofbattle  without  fighting.  Both  parties  erected  a  trophy  in 
the  island  of  Sybota,  each  claiming  the  victory  to  themselves. 

From  this  war  arose  another,  which  occasioned  an  open  rupture  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Corinthians,  and  afterwards  the  war  of  Peloponnesus.  Potidsea,  a  city  of 
Macedonia,  was  a  colony  belonging  to  the  Corinthians,  Avhich  sent  magistrates  thither 
annually;  but  it  was  dependent  at  that  time  on  Athens,  and  paid  tribute  to  it.  The 
Athenians,  fearing  this  city  would  revolt,  and  prevail  with  the  rest  of  the  Thracian 
allies  to  join  them,  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  demolish  their  walls  on  the  side  next 
Pallene;  to  deUver  hostages  to  them  as  sureties  for  their  fidelity;  and  to  send  back  the 
magistrates  w^hich  Corinth  had  given  them.*  Demands  of  so  unjust  a  nature  only 
fomented  the  revolt.  The  Potidseans  declared  against  the  Athenians,  and  several 
neighbouring  cities  followed  their  example.  Both  Athens  and  Corinth  armed  and 
sent  forces  thither.  The  two  armies  engaged  near  Potida?a,  and  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians had  the  advantage.  Alcibiades,  who  w^as  then  very  young,  and  Socrates,  his 
master,  signalized  themselves  on  this  occasion.  It  is  something  very  singular,  to  see 
a  philosopher  put  on  his  coat  of  mail,  as  well  as  to  consider  his  behaviour  and  con- 
duct in  a  battle.  There  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  whole  army  who  so  resolutely  sup- 
ported all  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  the  campaign  as  Socrates.  Hunger,  thirst,  and 
cold,  Avere  enemies  he  had  long  accustomed  himself  to  despise  and  subdue  with  ease. 
Thrace,  the  scene  of  this  expedition,  was  a  frozen  region.  While  the  other  soldiers, 
covered  with  thick  clothes  and  warm  furs,  lay  close  in  their  tents,  and  scarcely  ever 
dared  to  stir  out  of  them,  Socrates  used  to  come  into  the  open  air  as  thin  clad  as 
usual,  and  bare-footed.  His  gayety  and  wit  were  the  life  of  all  tables,  and  induced 
others  to  push  the  glass  round  cheeifully,  though  he  himself  never  drank  wine  to  ex- 
cess. Wlien  the  armies  engaged,  he  performed  his  duty  to  a  miracle.  Alcibiades 
having  been  thrown  down  and  wounded,  Socrates  placed  hiuiself  before  him,  delend- 
ed  him  valiantly,  and,  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  prevented  him  and  his  arms  from 
being  taken  by  the  enemy."  The  prize  of  valour  was  justly  due  to  Socrates;  but  as 
the  generals  seemed  inclined  to  decree  it  to  Alcibiades,  on  account  of  his  illustrious 
birth,  Socrates,  who  only  sought  for  opportunities  to  inflame  him  with  desire  of  true 
glory,  contributed  more  than  any  other  person,  by  the  n(^^-iO  cvAvry  he  made  on  his 
courage,  to  causs  the  crown  and  complete  suit  of  armoui,  winch  vras  the  prize  of 
valour,  to  be  adjudged  to  Alcibiades.t    • 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  which  the  Corinthians  had  sustained  in  the  battle,  the  in- 
habitants of  Potidaea  did  not  change  their  conduct.  The  city  was  therefore  besie<red. 
The  Corinthians,  fearing  to  lose  a  place  of  so  much  importance,  addressed  their  allies 
in  the  strongest  terms;  who  all,  in  conjimction  with  them,  sent  a  deputation  to  La(Ce- 

»  Thucvil.  l.i.  p. 37— 42.     Diod.  l.xii.  p.  93,91.  f 

t  Plut.  in  Conviv.  p.  210,  220,     Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  104.  \ 
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daemon,  to  complain  of  the  Athenians  as  having  infringed  the  articles  of  peace.  The 
Lacedaemonians  admitted  them  to  audience  in  one  of  their  ordinary  assemblies.  The 
people  of  jEgina,  though  very  much  disgusted  at  the  Athenians,  did  not  send  a  depu- 
tation publicly  thither,  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  a  republic  to  which  they  were 
subject;  but  they  acted  in  secret  as  strenuously  as  the  rest.  The  Megarians  com- 
plained vehemently  against  the  Athenians,  that,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and 
in  \^olation  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Greeks,  they  had  prohibited  them, 
by  a  public  decree,  access  to  their  fairs  and  markets,  and  excluded  them  from  all  tlie 
ports  dependent  on  them.*  By  that  decree,  according  to  Plutarch,t  the  Athenians 
declared  an  eternal  and  irreconcileable  hatred  against  Megara;  and  ordained  that  all 
Megarians  should  be  put  to  death  that  set  foot  in  Athens;  and  that  all  the  Athenian 
generals,  when  they  took  the  usual  oath,  should  swear  expressly,  that  they  would 
send  a  body  of  soldiers  twice  a  year,  to  lay  waste  the  territories  of  that  hostile  city.f 

The  chief  complaints  were  made  by  the  Corinthian  ambassador,  wItR)  spoke  with 
the  utmost  force  and  freedom.  He  represented  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  as  they 
■themselves  never  swerved  from  the  most  inviolable  integrity,  either  in  public  or  pri- 
vate transactions,  they  for  that  very  reason,  were  less  suspicious  of  the  probity  of 
others;  and  that  their  own  moderation  prevented  their  discovering  the  ambition  of 
their  enemies:  that  instead  of  flying  with  instant  activity  to  meet  dangers  and  cala- 
mities, tliey  never  attempted  to  remedy  them,  till  they  were  quite  crushed  by  them: 
that  by  their  indolence  and  supineness,  they  had  given  the  Athenian*  an  opportunity 
of  attaining,  by  insensible  degrees,  their  present  height  of  grandeur  and  power.  That 
it  was  quite  different  with  regard  to  the  Athenians.  "That  this  active,  vigilant,  and 
indefatigable  people,  were  never  at  rest  themselves,  nor  would  suffer  any  other  na- 
tion to  be  so.  Employed,"  says  he,  "wholly  in  their  projects,  they  form  only  such  as 
are  of  the  greatest  and  most  intrepid  nature:  their  deliberations  are  speedy,  and  their 
execution  the  same.  One  enterprise  serves  only  as  a  step  to  a  second.  Whether 
they  are  successful  or  unfortunate,  they  turn  every  thing  to  their  advantage;  and  never 
stop  in  their  career,  or  are  discouraged.  But  you,  who  are  oppressed  by  such  for- 
midable enemies,  are  lulled  asleep  in  a  fatal  tranquillity;  and  do  not  reflect,  that  a  man 
who  desires  to  live  calm  and  at  ease,  must  not  only  forbear  injuring  others,  but  also 
hinder  any  one  from  injuring  himself;  and  that  justice  consists  not  only  in  forbearing 
to  commit  evil  ourselves,  but  in  avenging  that  done  to  us  by  others.  Shall  I  be  so 
free  as  to  say  it^  Your  integrily  is  of  too  antique  a  cast  for  the  present  state  of  af- 
.-affairs.  It  is  necessary  for  men,  in  politics  as  well  as  in  all  other  things,  to  conform 
always  to  the  times.  AA^hen  a  people  are  at  peace,  tliey  may  follow  their  ancient 
maxims;  but  when  they  are  involved  in  a  variety  of  difficulties,  they  must  try  expe- 
-dients,  and  set  every  engine  at  work  to  extricate  themselves.  It  was  by  these  arts 
that  the  Athenians  have  increased  their  power  so  much.  Had  you  imitated  their  ac- 
tivity, they  would  not  have  dispossessed  us  of  Corcyra,  and  would  not  now  be  laying 
siege  to  Potida?a.  Follow  their  example  on  this  occasion,  by  succouring  the  Poti- 
Kleeans  and  the  rest  of  your  allies,  as  your  duty  obliges  you;  and  do  not  force  your 
-friends  and  neighbours,  by  forsaking  them,  to  have  recourse  out  of  despair  to  other 
powers." 

The  Athenian  ambassador,  who  had  come  to  Sparta  upon  other  affairs,  and  was 
in  the  assembly,  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  let  this  speech  go  unanswered;  but  put 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of  the  still  recent  services  that  the  republic,  by  which  he 
was  sent,  had  done  to  all  Greece,  which,  he  said,  merited  some  regard;  and  that 
therefore  it  onglit  not  to  be  .envied,  much  less  should  endeavours  be  used  to  lessen  its 
■power.  That  the  Athenians  should  not  be  charged  with  having  usurped  an  empire 
'Over  Greece;  since  it  was  merely  at  the  entreaty  of  their  allies,  and  in  some  measure 
with  the  consent  of  Sparta,  that  they  Itad  been  forced  to  take  the  abandoned  helm; 
that  those  who  murmured,  did  it  without  grounds,  and  only  from  the  aversion  which 
mankind  in  general  have  to  dei)8ndence  and  sul^jection,  though  of  the  gentlest  and 
•most  equitable  kind:  that  lie  exhorted  them  to  employ  a  sufficient  time  in  deliberating, 
be(()re,  they  came  to  a  resolution,  and  not  involve  themselves  and  all  Greece  in  a  war, 

•  Thiioyd.l.  i.  p.  43— 50. 
+  Accoulin;»lo  Plutarch,  some  i)ersoin  preteinkil  thit  Pericles  had  caused  this  decree  to  he  enacted,  to  revenue 
the  private  injurj'  done  to  Aspa«ia,  from  whose  hoinc  the  people  of  Mepara  liad  carried  off  two  courtezans;  and 
Jhecites  some  verses  of  Aristophanes,  who,in  a  comedy  entitled  llie  Acharnanians,  reproaches  Pericles  with  this 
ac:ion.  But  Thncydidcs,  a  cotcmporary  aiithoi',and  who  was  very  well  acqnaiiited  with  all  the  transactions  of 
Aliens,  does  not  say  a  word  of  this  affair,  and  lie  is  much  more  worthy  of  belief  than  a  poet  who  was  a  professed 
slgiderer  and  satirist.  j  Pint,  in  Pericl-  p.  lfJ8^ 
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which  would  necessarily  be  attended  with  tiie  most  fatal  consequences.  That  gentle 
methods  might  be  found  for  terminating  the  differences  of  the  allies,  without  coming 
at  once  to  open  violence.  However,  that  the  Athenians,  in  case  of  an  invasion,  were 
able  to  oppose  force  with  force,  and  would  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence,  after  hav- 
ing invoked  against  Sparta,  the  deities  who  take  vengeance  on  those  who  forswear 
themselves,  and  who  violate  the  fiith  of  treaties. 

The  ambassadors  having  withdrawn,  and  the  affair  being  debated,  the  majority 
were  for  war.  But  before  it  passed  into  an  act,  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  setting 
himself  above  those  prejudices  which  so  strongly  biassed  the  rest,  and  directing  his 
views  to  futurity,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
the  war  in  which  they  were  about  to  embark;  showed  the  strength  of  the  Athenians; 
exhorted  them  first  to  try  gentle  methods,  which  they  themselves  had  seemed  to  ap- 
prove; but  to  make,  in  the  mean  time,  the  necessary  preparations  for  carrying  on  so 
important  an  enterprise,  and  not  to  be  under  any  apprehensions,  that  their  modera- 
tion and  delays  would  he  branded  with  the  name  of  cowardice,  since  their  past  ac- 
tions secured  them  from  any  suspicion  of  that  kind. 

But,  notwithstanding  allthese  Avise  expostulations,  a  war  was  resolved  on.  The 
people  caused  the  allies  to  return  into  the  assembly,  and  declared  to  them,  that  in  their 
opinion  the  Athenians  were  the  aggressors:  but  that  it  would  be  expedient  first  to 
assemble  all  those  who  were  in  the  alliance,  in  order  that  peace  or  war  might  be  agreed 
upon  unanimously.  This  decree  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ivas  made  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  truce,  and  was  not  owing  so  much  to  the  complaints  of  the  allies,  as  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  Athenian  power,  which  had  already  subjected  a  considerable  part 
of  Greece. 

Accordingly,  the  allies  were  convened  a  second  time.  They  all  gave  their  votes, 
in  their  several  turns,  from  the  greatest  city  to  the  least,  and  war  was  resolved  on  by 
general  consent.  However,  as  they  had  not  yet  made  any  preparations,  it  was  judged 
adviseable  to  begin  them  immediately;  and  while  this  was  doing,  in  order  to  gain 
time,  and  observe  the  necessary  formaUties,  to  send  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to  com- 
plain of  the  violation  of  the  treaty.* 

The  first  who  was  sent  thither,  revived  an  ancient  complaint,  which  required  of 
the  Athenians  to  expel  from  their  city  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  profaned  the 
temple  of  Minerva  in  the  affair  of  Cylon.f  As  Pericles  was  of  that  family  by  the 
mother's  side,  the  purpose  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  in  their  making  this  demand,  w^as 
either  to  procure  his  banishment,  or  lessen  his  authority.  However,  it  was  not  com- 
plied with.  The  second  ambassadors  required  that  the  siege  of  Potidsea  should  be 
raised,  and  the  liberty  of  ^gina  restored,  and  above  all,  that  the  decree  against  the 
Megarians  should  be  repealed;  declaring  that  otherwise  no  accommodation  could  take 
place.  In  fine,  a  third  ambassador  came,  who  took  no  notice  of  any  of  these  par- 
ticulars, but  only  said,  that  the  Lacedfemonians  were  for  peace;  but  that  this  could 
never  be,  except  the  Athenians  should  cease  to  infringe  the  liberties  of  Greece. 

SECTION   XIV. TROUBLES   EXCITED   AGAINST    PERICLES,    &C. 

Pericles  opposed  all  these  demands  with  great  vigour,  and  especially  that  relating 
to  the  Megarians.t  He  had  great  influence  in  Athens,  and  at  the  same  time  had  many 
enemies.  Not  daring  to  attack  him,  first  in  person,  they  cited  his  most  intimate  friends, 
and  those  for  whom  Tie  had  the  greatest  esteem,  as  Phidias,  Aspasia,  and  Anaxago- 
ras,  before  the  people;  and  their  design  in  this  was,  to  sound  how  the  people  stood 
affected  towards  Pericles  himself. 

Phidias  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  considerable  sums  in  casting  the  statue 
of  Minerva,  which  was  his  master-piece.  The  prosecution  having  been  carried  on 
with  the  usual  forms,  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  not  a  single  proof  of  Phidia's 
pretended  embezzlement  appeared:  for  that  artist,  on  beginning  the  statue,  had,  by 
the  advice  of  Pericles,  contrived  the  workmanship  of  the  gold  in  such  a  manner,  that 
all  of  it  might  be  taken  off  and  weighed;  which  accordingly  Pericles  bid  the  inform- 
ers do  in  the  presence  of  all  the  spectators.  But  Phidias  had  witnesses  against  lum, 
the  truth  of  whose  evidence  he  could  neither  dispute  nor  silence;  these  were  the  fame 

•Thucyd.l.i.  p.77— 84,  et93. 
t  This  Cylon  seized  on  the  citadel  of  Athens  above  one  hundred  yeai-s  before.    Those  who  followed  him,  oeing 
besieged  in  it,  and  reduced  to  extreme  famine,  fled  for  shelter  to  the  temple  of  Minerva;  wheie  they  afterwards 
were  taken  out  by  force,  and  cut  to  pieces.    Those  who  advised  this  murder  were  declared  guilty  of  impiety  ana 
•acrilege,  and  as  such  banished.    They  were,  however,  recalled  some  time  after. 

t  Plut.  inPericI.  168, 169. 
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and  beauty  of  his  works,  the  ever-existmp;  causes  of  the  envy  which  attacked  him. 
The  circumstance  which  tliey  could  least  forgive  in  liim  was,  liis  having  represented 
to  the  Ute,  in  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  engraved  on  the  shield  of  the  goddess,  his 
own  person,  and  that  of  Pericles:*  and,  by  an  imperceptible  art,  he  had  so  blended 
and  incorporated  these  figures  with  the  whole  work,  that  it  was  impossible  to  erase 
tliem,  ^vithout  disfiguring  and  taking  to  pieces  the  whole  statue.  Phidias  was 
therefore  dragged  to  prison,  where  he  came  to  his  end,  either  by  the  common  course 
of  nature  or  by  poison.  Other  authors  say,  that  he  was  only  banished,  and  that  after 
his  exile  he  made  the  famous  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia.  It  is  not  possible  to  ex- 
cuse in  any  manner  the  ingratitude  of  the  Athenians,  in  thus  making  a  prison  or 
death,  the  reward  of  a  master-piece  of  art;  nor  their  excessive  rigour,  in  punishing, 
as  a  capital  crime,  an  action  that  appears  innocent  in  itself;  or,  which,  to  make  the 
worst  of  it,  was  a  vanity  very  pardonable  in  so  great  an  artist. 

Aspasia,  a  native  of  Miletus  in  Asia,  had  settled  in  Athens,  where  she  was  become 
very  famous,  not  so  much  for  the  charms  of  her  person,  as  for  her  vivacity  and  solidity 
of  wit,  and  her  great  knowledge.  All  the  illustrious  men  in  the  city  thought  it  an 
honour  to  frequent  her  house.  Socrates  himself  used  to  visit  her  constantly;  and 
was  not  ashamed  to  pass  for  her  pupil,  and  to  own  that  he  had  learned  rhetoric  from 
her.  Pericles  declared  also,  that  he  was  obliged  to  Aspasia  for  his  eloquence,  which 
so  greatly  distinguished  him  in  Athens;  and  that  it  was  from  her  conversation  he  had 
imbibed  the  principles  of  the  art  of  policy;  for  she  was  exceedingly  well  versed  in 
the  maxims  of  government.  Their  intimacy  was  owing  to  still  greater  motives. 
Pericles  did  not  love  his  wife;  he  resigned  her  very  freely  to  another  man,  and  sup- 
plied her  place  with  Aspasia,  whom  he  loved  passionately,  though  her  reputation  was 
more  than  suspicious.  Aspasia  was  therefore  accused  of  impiety  and  dissolute  con- 
duct; and  it  was  with  the  utmost  dilhculty  that  Pericles  saved  her,  by  his  entreaties, 
and  by  the  compassion  he  had  raised  in  the  judges,  by  shedding  abundance  of  tears 
while  her  cause  was  j>]eading;  a  behaviour  little  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his 
character,  and  the  rank  of  the  supreme  head  of  the  most  powerful  state  of  Greece.f 

A  decree  had  passed,  by  which  informations  were  ordered  to  be  taken  out  against 
all  such  persons  as  denied  what  was  ascribed  to  the  ministry  of  the  gods;  or  those 
philosophers  and  others  who  taught  preternatural  things,  and  the  motions  of  the 
heavens,  doctrines  on  this  occasion  considered  injurious  to  the  established  religion.^ 
The  scope  and  aim  of  this  decree  was,  to  render  Pericles  suspected  with  regard  to 
those  matters,  because  Anaxgoras  had  been  his  master.  This  Philosopher  taught, 
that  one  only  Intelligence  had  modified  the  chaos,  and  disposed  the  universe  in  the 
beautiful  order  in  vv^hich  we  now  see  it;  which  tended  directly  to  depreciate  the  gods 
of  the  pagan  system.  Pericles,  thinking  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  save  his 
life,  sent  him  out  of  the  city  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  enemies  of  Pericles  seeing  that  the  people  approved  and  received  with  pleasure 
all  these  accusations,  impeached  that  great  man  himself,  and  charged  him  with  em- 
bezzling the  public  moneys  during  his  administration.  A  decree  was  made,  by  which 
Pericles  was  obliged  to  give  in  his  accounts  immediately;  was  to  be  tried  for  oppres- 
sion and  rapine;  and  the  cause  to  be  adjudged  by  fifteen  hundred  judges.  Pericles 
liad  not  real  cause  of  fear,  because,  in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  his  con- 
duct had  always  been  irreproachable,  especially  on  the  side  of  interest:  he  could  not 
however  but  be  under  some  apprehensions  from  the  ill-will  of  the  people,  when  he 
considered  their  great  levity  and  inconstancy.  One  day  when  Alcibiades,  then  very 
young,  went  to  visit  Pericles,  he  was  told  that  he  was  not  to  be  spoken  with,  because 
of  some  affairs  of  great  consequence  in  which  he  was  then  engaged.  Alcibiades  in- 
quiring what  these  great  affairs  were,  was  answered,  that  Pericles  was  preparing  to 
give  in  his  accounts.  "He  should  rather,"  said  Alcibiades,  "not  give  them  in:"  and 
indeed  this  was  what  Pericles  at  last  resolved.  To  allay  the  storm,  he  resolved  to 
oppose  the  inchnation  the  people  discovered  for  the  Peloponnesian  war  no  longer,  pre- 
parations for  which  had  been  long  carrying  on,  firmly  persuaded  that  this  would  soon 
silence  all  complaints  against  him;  that  envy  would  soon  yield  to  a  more  powerful  mo- 
tive; and  that  the  citizens,  when  in  such  imminent  danger,  would  not  fail  of  throwing 

•  Aristot.  in  Tractat  de  Mund.  n.  613.  ^  t  Plut.  in  Menex.  p.  235. 

J  Ty-  biiv.  fi-m  vj/j.i^'jvTy.i,  n  >.c>'k;  w-tfi  riv  /.^ipxf (Tiiov  ^ tSiiry.ii'T-jt.;.  Anaxagoras  teacliin)^,lhat  thedivine In- 
telligence alone  pave  a  regular  motion  to  all  the  parts  of  nature,  and  presided  in  the  government  of  |the  universe, 
destroyed,  by  that  system,  the  plui«lity  of  gods,  their  powers,  and  all  the  peculiar  functions  which  were  ascribed 
to  them. 
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themselves  into  his  arms,  and  submit  implicitly  to  his  conduct,  from  liis  great  power 
and  exalted  reputation. 

This  is  wnat  some  historians  have  related;  and  ilie  comic  poets,  in  the  life-time,  and 
under  the  eye  as  it  were  of  Pericles,  spread  such  a  report  in  public,  to  sully,  if  possi- 
ble, his  reputation  and  merit,  which  drew  upon  him  the  envy  and  enmity  of  many. 
Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  makes  a  retlection  which  may  be  of  great  service,  not  only 
to  those  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  but  to  all  persons,  as  well  as  of  advan- 
tage in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life.  He  thinks  it  strange,  when  actions  are  good 
in  themselves,  and  manifestly  laudable  in  all  respects,  that  men,  merely  to  discredit  il- 
lustrious personages,  should  pretend  to  dive  into  their  hearts;  and  from  a  spirit  of  the 
vilest  and  most  abject  malice,  should  ascribe  such  views  and  intentions  to  them,  as 
they  possibly  never  so  much  as  imagined.  He,  on  tiie  contrary,  wishes,  when  the 
motive  is  obscure,  and  the  same  action  may  be  considered  in  diiierent  lights,  that  men 
would  always  view  it  most  favourably  and  incline  to  judge  candidly  of  it.  He  apphes 
this  maxim  to  the  reports  which  had  been  spread  concerning  Pericles,  as  the  fomenter 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  merely  for  private  views  of  interest;  whereas  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  past  conduct  ought  to  have  convinced  every  body,  that  it  was  wholly 
from  reasons  of  state,  and  for  the  good  of  the  public,  that  he  at  last  acquiesced  in  an 
opinion,  which  he  had  hitherto  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  oppose.* 

While  this  atiair  was  carrying  on  at  Athens,  the  Lacedfemonians  sent  several  em- 
bassies thither,  one  after  another,  to  make  the  various  demands  above  mentioned. 
At  last  the  affair  was  debated  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
they  should  first  deliberate  upon  all  the  articles,  before  they  gave  a  positive  answer. 
0])inions,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases,  were  divided;  and  some  were  for  abolishing  the 
decree  enacted  against  Megara  which  seemed  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  peace.f 

Pericles  spoke  on  this  occasion  AvJth  the  utmost  force  of  eloquence,  which  his  view 
to  the  public  .welfare,  and  the  honour  of  his  country  rendered  more  vehement  and 
triumphant  than  it  had  ever  appeared  before.  He  showed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
decree  relating  to  Megara,  on  which  the  greatest  stress  was  laid,  was  not  of  so  little 
consequence  as  they  imagined:  that  the  demand  made  by  the  Lacedar^monians  on  that 
head,  was  merely  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  try  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  frighten  them  out  of  their  design;  that  should  they  recede  on 
this  occasion,  it  would  betray  fear  and  weakness;  that  the  affair  was  of  no  less  import- 
ance than  the  giving  up  to  the  Lacedsemonians  the  empire  which  the  Atheiiians  had 
possessed  during  so  many  years,  by  their  courage  and  resolution:  that  should  the 
Athenians  submit  on  this  occasion,  the  Lacedaemonians  would  immediately  prescril)e 
new  laws  to  them,  as  to  a  people  seized  with  dread;  whereas,  if  they  made  a  vigor- 
ous resistance,  their  opponents  would  be  obliged  to  treat  them,  at  least  as  equals: 
that  with  regard  to  the  present  matter  in  dispute,  arbiters  njight  be  chosen,  in  order 
to  adjust  them  in  an  amicable  way;  but  that  it  did  not  become  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  command  the  Athenians,  in  an  imperious  way,  to  quit  Potidaea,  to  free  JCgina, 
and  to  revoke  the  decree  relating  to  Megara:  that  such  imperious  behaviour  was  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  treaty,  which  declared  in  express  terms,  "that  should  any  dis- 
putes arise  among  the  allies,  they  should  be  decided  by  pacific  means,  and  without 

ANY    party's    being    OBLIGED     TO    GIVE     UP    ANY     PART    OF     WHAT    THEY    POSSESSED:'' 

that  the  surest  way  to  prevent  a  government  from  perpetually  contesting  its  posses- 
sions is  to  lake  up  arms  and  dispute  its  rights  by  the  sword:  that  the  Athenians 
had  just  reason  to  believe  they  would  gain  their  cause  this  way;  and  to  give  them 
a  stronger  idea  of  tiiis  truth,  he  set  before  them  in  the  most  pompous  light,  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Athens,  givinsf  a  very  particular  account  of  hs  treasures,  revenues, 
fleets,  land  as  well  as  sea  forces,  and  those  of  its  allies;  contrasting  these  several 
things  with  the  poverty  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  he  said,  had  no  money,  which 
is  the  sinews  of  war,  not  to  mention  the  poor  condition  of  their  navy,  o!i  which  they 
most  depended.  And  indeed  it  appeared  by  the  treasury,  that  the  Ailienians  had 
brought  from  Delos  to  their  city  nine  thousand  six  hundred  talents,  which  amount  to 
more  than  five  millions,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  annual  contributions 
of  the  alUes  amount  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents.^  In  cases  of  necessity,  the 
Athenians  would  find  infinite  resources  from  the  ornaments  of  the  temples,  since 
those  of  the  statue  of  Minerva  alone  amounted  to  fifty  talents  of  gold,  which  might 

*  Plutde  Herod.  Malign,  p    855,  85«.  t  Thncrd.l-i.  p  9.3-'39.    Diod.  1.  .\ii.  p.  "5-^7»  t  J?262,500. 
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be  taken  from  the  statue  without  spoiling  ii,  in  any  manner,  and  be  afterwards  fixed 
on  aouin  in  more  auspicious  times.  With  regard  to  the  land-forces,  they  amounted 
to  very  near  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred  galleys* 
Above  all,  he  advised  them  not  to  venture  a  battle  in  their  own  covmtry  agamst  the 
Peloponnesians,  whose  troops  were  superior  in  number  to  theirs;  not  to  regard  the 
laying  waste  of  their  lands,  as  they  might  easily  be  restored  to  their  former  condi- 
tion; l)ut  to  consider  the  loss  of  their  men  as  highly  important,  because  irretrievable; 
to  make  their  whole  policy  consist  in  defending  their  city,  and  preserving  the  empire 
of  the  sea,  which  would  certainly  one  day  give  them  the  superiority  over  their  ene- 
mies. He  laid  down  the  plan  for  carrying  on  the  war,  not  for  a  single  campaign, 
but  during  the  whole  time  it  might  last;  and  enumerated  the  evils  they  had  to  fear, 
if  they  deviated  from  that  system.  After  adding  other  considerations,  taken  from 
the  genius  or  character,  and  the  internal  government  of  the  two  republics;  the  one 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  in  its  deliberations,  and  rendered  still  slower  in  the  execu- 
tion, from  its  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  consent  of  its  allies;  the  other  speedy,  de- 
terminate, independent,  and  mistress  of  its  resolutions,  which  is  no  indifferent  circum- 
stance with  regard  to  the  success  of  enterprises,  Pericles  concluded  his  speech,  and 
gave  his  opinion  as  follows:  "we  have  no  more  to  do  but  to  dismiss  the  ambassadors, 
and  to  give  them  this  answer,  that  we  permit  those  of  Megara  to  trade  witli  Athens, 
upon  condition  that  the  Lacedasmonians  do  not  prohibit  either  us,  or  our  allies,  to 
trade  with  them.  With  regard  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  we  shall  leave  those  fi-ee  who 
were  so  at  the  time  of  our  agreement,  provided  they  shall  do  the  same  with  regard 
to  those  dependent  on  them.  We  do  not  refuse  to  submit  the  decision  of  our  differ- 
ences to  arbitration,  and  will  not  commit  the  first  hostilities;  however,  in  case  of  be- 
ing attacked,  we  shall  make  a  vigorous  defence."* 

The  ambassadors  were  answered  as  Pericles  had  dictated.     They  returned  home, 
and  never  came  again  to  Athens;  soon  after  which  the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out. 


CHAPTER  ir. 
TRANSACTIONS   OF    THE    GREEKS   IN   SICILY  AND   ITAL.Y. 

As  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  a  great  event,  of  considerable  duration,  before  I  enter 
on  the  history  of  it,  it  may  be  proper  to  relate,  in  lew  vvords,  the  most  considerable 
transactions  which  had  happened  in  Grecia  Major,  to  the  time  we  now  speak  of^, 
whether  in  Sicily  or  Italy. 

SECTION    I. THE     CARTHAGINIANS     DEFEATED    IN    SICILY.        OF    GELON     AND   HIS     TWO 

BROTHERS. 

I.  Gelon.  We  have  seen  that  Xerxes,  whose  design  was  no  less  than  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  Greeks,  had  prevailed  with  the  Carthaghiians  to  make  war  against 
the  people  of  Sicily.  They  landed  in  it  an  army  of  above  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  sent  thither  a  fleet  of  two  thousand  ships,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand 
small  vessels  for  the  baggage,  &.c.  Hamilcar,  the  ablest  of  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
erals at  that  time,  was  charged  with  this  expedition.  However,  the  success  was  not 
answerable  to  these  mighty  preparations;  the  Carthaginians  were  entirely  defeated 
by  Gelon,  who  at  that  time  had  the  chief  authority  in  Syracuse.! 

This  Gelon  was  born  in  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  southern  coast,  between 
Agrigentum  and  Camarina,  called  Gela,  whence  perhaps  he  received  his  name.  He 
had  signalized  himself  very  much  in  the  wars  which  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela, 
carried  on  against  the  neighbouring  powers,  most  of  whom  he  subdued,  and  was 
very  near  taking  .Syracuse.  After  the  death  of  Hippocrates,  Gelon,  upon  pretence 
of  defending  the  rights  and  possession  of  the  tyrant's  children,  took  up  arms  against 
his  own  citizens,  and  having  overcome  them  in  a  battle,  possessed  himself  of  the  go- 
vernment in  his  own  name.  Some  time  after,  he  made  himself  also  master  of  Syra- 
cuse, by  the  assistance  of  some  exiles,  whom  he  had  caused  to  return  into  it,  and 
who  had  engaged  the  populace  to  open  the  gates  of  that  city  to  him.  He  then  gave 
Gela  to  Hiero  liis  brother,  and  applied  himself  wholly  in  extending  the  limits  of  the 
territory  of  Syracuse,  and  soon  rendered  himself  very  powerful.  We  may  form  a 
judgment  of  this  from  the  army  which  he  oflfered  the  Grecian  ambassadors,  who 

*  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  96, 97.  t  A.  M.  3520.    Ant.  J.  C.  484.    Djod.  L  xi.  p.  1,  et  16, 22. 
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came  to  desire  his  aid  against  the  king  of  Persia;  and  by  his  demand  of  being  ap' 
pointed  generalissimo  ol'  all  their  forces,  which,  however,  they  refused.*  The  fear 
he  was  in  at  that  time  of  being  soon  invaded  i3y  the  Carthaginians,  was  the  chief 
occasion  of  his  not  succouring  the  Greeks.  He  was  extremely  politic  in  his  conduct; 
and  when  news  was  brought  him  of  Xerxes's  having  crossed  the  Hellespont,  he  sent 
a  trusty  person  with  rich  presents,  with  orders  for  him  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  first 
battle,  and  in  case  Xerxes  should  be  victorious,  to  pay  homage  to  him  in  his  name, 
otherwise  to  bring  back  the  money .f     I  now  return  to  the  Carthaginians. 

They  landed  in  Sicily  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Terillus,  formerly  tyrant  of 
Himera,  but  dethroned  by  Theron,  another  tyrant^  who  reigned  at  Agrigentum. 
The  family  of  the  latter  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  Greece,  being  descend- 
ed in  a  direct  line  from  Cadmus.  He  married  into  the  family  which  at  that  time 
ruled  at  Syracuse,  and  which  consisted  of  four  brothers,  Gelon,  Hiero,  Polyzelus, 
and  Thrasybulus.  He  married  his  daughter  to  the  first,  and  himself  married  the 
daughter  of  the  third. 

Hamilcar  having  landed  at  Panormus,  began  by  laying  siege  to  Himera.  Gelon 
hastened  with  a  great  army  to  the  succour  of  his  father-in-law;  and  uniting,  they 
defeated  the  Carthaginians.    This  perhaps  was  the  most  complete  victory  ever  gained. 

The  battle  was  fought  the  same  day  with  that  of  Thermopyl8S,t  the  circumstances 
of  which  I  have  related  in  ilie  history  of  the  Carthaginians.  One  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  Gelon  prescribed  to  the  conquered, 
was,  that  they  should  cease  to  sacrifice  their  children  to  the  god  Saturn;  which 
shows,  at  the  same  tinie,  the  cruelty  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  piety  of  Gelon.§ 

The  spoils  won  on  this  occasion  were  of  immense  value.  Gelon  allotted  the  great- 
est part  of  them  for  the  ornament  of  the  temples  in  Syracuse.  They  also  took  an 
incredible  number  of  prisoners.  These  he  shared,  with  the  utmost  equity,  with  his 
allies,  who  employed  them,  after  putting  irons  on  their  feet,  in  cultivating  their  lands, 
and  in  building  magnificent  edifices,  as  well  for  the  ornament  as  the  utility  of  the 
cities.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum  had  each  five  hundred  for  his  own 
share. 

Gelon,  after  so  glorious  a  victory,  so  far  from  growing  more  proud  and  haughty, 
behaved  with  greater  affability  and  humanity  than  ever  towards  the  citizens  and  his 
allies. I!  On  his  return  from  the  campaign,  he  convened  the  assembly  of  the  Syracus- 
ans,  who  were  ordered  to  come  armed.  He  however,  came  unarmed  thither;  de- 
clared to  the  assembly  every  step  of  his  conduct;  the  uses  to  which  he  had  applied 
the  several  sums  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  in  what  manner  he  had  em- 
ployed his  authority;  adding,  that  if  they  had  any  complaints  to  make  against  him, 
his  person  and  life  were  at  their  disposal.  All  the  people,  struck  with  so  unexpected 
a  speech,  and  still  more  with  the  unusual  confidence  he  reposed  in  them,  answered 
by  acclamations  of  joy,  praise,  and  gratitude;  and  immediately,  with  one  consent, 
invested  him  with  the  supreme  authority,  and  the  title  of  king.  And  to  preserve  to 
the  latest  posterity,  the  remembrance  of  Gelon's  memorable  action,  who  had  come 
into  the  assembly,  and  put  his  life  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Syracusans,  they  erected  a 
statue  in  honour  of  him,  wherein  he  was  represented  in  the  ordinary  habit  of  a  citi- 
zen, ungirded,  and  unarmed.  This  statue  afterwards  met  with  a  very  singular  fate, 
and  worthy  of  the  motives  which  had  occasioned  its  being  set  up.  Timoleon,  above 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  having  restored  the  Syracusans  to  their  hberty, 
thought  it  adviseable,  in  order  to  erase  from  it  all  traces  of  tyrannical  government, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  the  wants  of  the  people,  to  sell  publicly  all  the  statues 
of  those  princes  and  tyrants  who  had  governed  it  till  that  time.  But  first  he  brought 
them  to  a  trial,  as  so  many  criminals;  hearing  the  depositions  and  witnesses  upon 
each  of  them.  Tiiey  all  were  condemned  unanimously,  the  statue  of  Gelon  only  ex- 
cepted, which  fotmd  an  eloquent  advocate  and  defender,  in  the  warm  and  sincere 
gratitude  which  the  citizens  retained  for  that  great  man,  whose  virtue  they  revered 
as  if  he  had  been  still  alive. 

The  Syracusans  had  no  cause  to  repent  their  having  intrusted  Gelon  with  unlimit- 
ed power  and  authority.     This  did  not  add  to  his  known  zeal  for  their  interests,  but 

*  He  promised  to  furnish  to  hundred  ships,  and  thirtj'  thousand  men.  t  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  153—167. 

t  Herodotus  says,  that  this  battle  was  fought  on  the  same  day  with  that  of  Falamin,  which  does  not  appear  so 
probable.  For  the  Greeks,  informed  of  Gelon's  successes,  entreated  them  to  succour  them  against  Xerxes,  which 
ihey  would  not  have  done  after  the  battle  of  Salamin,  which  exalted  their  courai-e  so  niuch,tiiat  afterthis  battle, 
they  imagined  themselves  strong  enough  to  resist  their  enemies,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, without  the  assistance ofany  other  power.  §  Plut.  in  Apopth.  p.  175, 
il  A.  M.  3525.     Ant.  J.  C.  47^.     Plut.  in  Timol.  p.  247.     yliilian.  I.  xiii.  c.  37. 
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only  enabled  tiiin  to  do  them  more  important  services.  For,  by  a  change  till  then 
unheard  of,  and  of  which  Tacitus  found  no  example,  except  in  Vespasian,  he  was  the 
first  whom  sovereignty  made  a  better  man.*  He  made  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
foreigners,  who  had  served  under  him,  denizens.  His  views  were,  to  people  the  capi- 
tal, to  increase  the  power  of  the  state,  to  rew^ard  the  services  of  his  brave  and  faith- 
ful soldiers;  and  to  attach  them  more  strongly  to  Syracuse,  from  the  sense  of  the  ad- 
vantageous settlement  they  had  obtained  in  being  incorporated  with  the  citizens.f 

He  was  particularly  famous  for  his  inviolable  sincerity,  truth,  and  fidelity  to  his  en- 
gagements; a  quality  very  essential  to  a  prince,  the  only  one  capable  of  gaining  him 
the  love  and  confidence  of  his  subjects  and  of  foreigners,  and  which  therefore  ought 
to  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  just  policy  and  good  government.  Having  occa- 
sion for  money  to  carry  on  an  expedition  he  meditated,  which,  very  probably  was 
before  he  had  triumphed  over  the  Carthaginians,  he  addressed  the  people,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  contribution  from  them;  hut  finding  the  Syracusans  unwilling  to  be  at  that 
expense,  he  told  them,  that  he  asked  nothing  but  a  loan,  and  that  he  would  engage  to 
repay  it  as  soon  as  the  w^ar  should  be  over.  The  money  was  advanced,  and  repaid 
punctually  at  the  promised  time.J  How  happy  is  that  government  where  such  jus- 
tice and  equity  are  exei'cised!  and  how  mistaken  are  those  ministers  and  princes,  who 
violate  them  in  the  slightest  degree! 

One  of  the  chief  subjects  of  his  attention,  and  in  which  his  successor  imitated  him, 
was  to  make  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  be  considered  as  an  honourable  employment.§ 
It  is  well  known  how  fruitful  Sicily  was  in  corn,  and  the  immense  revenues  which 
might  be  produced  from  so  rich  a  soil  when  industriously  cultivated.  He  animated 
the  husbandmen  by  his  presence^  and  delighted  sometimes  in  appearing  at  their  head, 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  other  occasions  he  had  marched  at  the  head  of  armies. 
"His  intention,"  says  Plutarch,  "was  not  merely  to  make  the  country  rich  and  fruit- 
ful, but  also  to  exercise  his  subjects,  to  accustom  and  inure  them  to  toils,  and  by  these 
means  to  preserve  them  fiom  a  thousand  disorders,  which  inevitably  follow  a  soft  and 
indolent  life."  There  are  few  maxims,  in  point  of  poUcy,  on  which  the  ancients  hav^e 
insisted  more  strongly,  than  on  that  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands;  a  mani- 
fest proof  of  their  great  wisdom,  and  the  profound  knowledge  they  had  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  strength  and  solid  happiness  of  a  state.  Xenophon,  in  a  dialogue,  entitled 
Hiero,  the  subject  of  which  is  government,  shows  the  great  advantage  it  would  be  to 
a  state,  were  the  king  studious  to  reward  those  who  should  excel  in  husbandry,  and 
what  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  lands.  He  says  the  same  of  war,  of  trade,  and  of 
all  the  arts;  on  which  occasion,  if  honours  were  paid  to  all  those  who  should  distin- 
ffuish  themselves  in  them,  it  would  give  universal  life  and  motion;  w^ould  excite  a  no- 
ble and  laudable  emulation  among  the  citizens,  and  give  rise  to  a  thousand  inventions 
for  the  improvement  of  those  arts.|| 

It  does  not  appear  that  Gelon  had  been  educated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  among  the  Grecians,  who  were  taught  music  and  the  art  of  playing 
on  instruments  very  carefully.  Possibly  this  was  because  of  his  mean  birth,  or  rather 
of  the  little  value  he  set  on  those  kinds  of  exercises.  One  day  at  an  entertainment, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  a  lyre  was  presented  to  each  of  the  guests;  when  it 
was  Gelon's  turn,  instead  of  touchino-  the  instrument  as  the  rest  had  done,  he  caused 
his  horse  to  be  brought,  mounted  him  with  wonderful  agility  and  grace,  and  showed 
that  he  had  learned  a  nobler  exercise  than  playing  on  the  iyre.*lT 

**From  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  the  several  cities  of  it  enjoyed  a 
pr(jf  )and  peace,  and  Syracuse  was  particularly  happy  in  its  tranquillity,  under  the 
auspicious  government  of  Gelon.  He  was  not  born  in  Syracuse,  and  yet  all  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city,  though  so  extremely  jealous  of  their  liberty,  had  forced  him  in 
a  manner  to  be  their  king.  Thouirh  an  alien,  the  supreme  power  was  conferred  on 
him,  unsought  by  any  art  or  inducement  other  than  that  of  merit.  Gelon  was  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  all  the  duties  of  the  regal  olhcf,  as  well  as  its  great  weight; 
and  he  accepted  it  with  no  otlu^r  view  than  the  good  of  his  people.  He  thought  him- 
self only  king  f<jr  the  deft-nce  of  the  state,  to  preserve  the  good  order  of  society,  to 
protect  innocence  and  justice.,  and  to  exhibit  to  all  his  subjects,  in  Ids  simple,  modest, 
active,  and  regular  life,  a  pattern  of  every  civil  virtue.  The  whole  of  royalty  that 
he  assumed  were  the  tolls  and  cares  of  it,  a  zeal  fijr  the  public  welfare,  and  the  great 

•  Soius  omiiiurii  ante  so  p:intij)um  in  meliiia  niutatus  esit.  — Hist.  1.  '•  c.  50. 

t  Diod    1.  xu-p.SS.  H  Plijt.  in  Apophih    |>   175.  J  PliU.  in  Apo|)lith.i>.175. 

I  Xeiiopu.  p.  915,  517.  %l"nn. in  Apopiitli.  p.  175.  •••  Dlod.  L x\.  p.  29,  30. 
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satisfaction  which  results  from  making  millions  happy  by  his  cares:  in  a  word,  he  con- 
sidered the  sovereignty  as  an  obligation,  and  a  means  to  procure  the  felicity  of  a 
greater  number  of  men.  He  banished  from  it  pomp,  ostentation,  licentiousness,  and 
impunity  for  crimes.  He  did  not  aft'ect  the  appearance  of  reigninsr,  but  contented 
himself  with  making  the  laws  to  govern.  He  never  made  his  inferiors  feel  that  he 
was  their  master,  but  only  inculcated  on  them,  that  both  himself  and  they  ought  to 
submit  to  reason  and  justice.  To  induce  their  obedience,  he  employed  no  other  me- 
thods than  persuasion  and  a  good  example,  which  are  the  weapons  of  virtue,  and 
alone  produce  a  si^ncere  and  uninterrupted  obedience. 

A  revered  old  age,  a  name  hiirhly  dear  to  all  his  subjects,  a  reputation  extended 
through  the  world,  were  the  fruits  of  that  wisdom  which  he  retained  on  the  throne- 
through  life.  His  reign  was  short,  and  only  just  showed  him  in  a  manner  to  Sicily, 
to  exhibit  in  his  person  an  example  of  a  great,  good,  and  true  king.  To  the  infinite 
regret  of  all  his  subjects,  he  left  the  world,  after  having  reigned  only  seven  years. 
Every  family  imagined  itself  deprived  of  its  best  friend,  its  protector  and  father.  The 
people  erected,  in  the  place  where  his  wife  Demarata  had  been  buried,  a  splendid 
mausoleum,  surrounded  with  nine  towers  of  a  surprising  height  and  magnificence; 
and  decreed  those  honours  to  him,  which  were  then  paid  to  the  demi-gods  or  heroes. 
The  Carthaginians  afterwards  demolished  the  mausoleum,  and  Agathocles  the  towers;; 
"but,"  says  the  historian,  "neither  violence,  envy,  nor  time,  which  destroys  all  grocer 
things,  could  destroy  the  glory  of  his  name,  or  abolish  the  memory  of  his  exalted  vir- 
tues and  noble  actions,  which  love  and  gratitude  had  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  the 
Sicilians." 

II.  HiERO.  After  Gelon's  death,  the  sceptre  continued  nearly  twelve  years  in  his 
family:  he  was  succeeded  by  Hiero,  his  eldest  brother.* 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  authors  Avho  have  written  about 
this  prince,  some  of  whom  declare  him  to  have  been  a  good  kiiKj,  and  others  a  de- 
testable tyrant,  to  distinguish  the  periods.  It  is  very  probable  that  Hiero,  dazzled^,, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  by  the  glitter  of  sovereign  power,  and  corrupted  by 
the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  studiously  endeavoured  to  deviate  from  that  path  which 
his  predecessor  had  pointed  out  to  him,  and  in  which  he  had  found  himself  so  happy. 
This  young  prince  was  avaricious,  headstrong,  unjust,  and  studious  of  nothing  but 
the  gratification  of  his  passions,  without  ever  endeavouring  to  acquire  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  people;  who  on  their  side,  had  the  utmost  aversion  for  a  prince,  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  a  tyrant  over  them,  rather  than  as  a  king:',  and  nothing  but  the 
veneration  they  had  for  Gelon's  memory,  prevented  it  from  breaking  out.f 

Some  time  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  violent  suspicions  of  Polyze- 
lus  his  brother,  whose  great  credit  among  the  citizens  made  him  fear  that  he  design- 
ed to  depose  him.  In  order  however,  to  rid  himself  without  noise  of  an  enemy  whom, 
he  fancied  very  dangerous,  he  resolved  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  some  forces  he  was 
about  to  send  to  the  succour  of  the  Sibarites  against  the  Crotonians,  hoping  that  he 
would  perish  in  the  expedition.  His  brother's  refusal  to  accept  this  command,  made 
him  the  more  violent  against  him.t  Theron,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Po- 
lyzelus,  joined  with  his  father-in-law.  This  gave  rise  to  great  difierences  of  long  du- 
ration between  the  kings  of  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum;  they  however  were  at  last 
reconciled  by  the  wise  mediation  of  Simonides  the  poet,  and  to  make  their  reconcilia- 
tion lasting,  they  cemented  it  by  a  new  alliance,  Hiero  marrying  Theron 's  sister;  af- 
ter which  the  two  kings  always  hved  on  good  terms  with  each  other.§ 

At  first  an  infirm  state  of  health,  which  was  increased  by  frequent  indispositions, 
gave  Hiero  an  opportunity  of  thinking  seriously;  after  which  he  resolved  to  send  for 
men  of  learning,  who  might  converse  agreeably  with  him,  and  furnish  him  with  use- 
ful instructions.  The  most  famous  poets  of  the  asre  came  to  his  court,  as  Simonides, 
Pindar,  Bacchylides,  and  Epicharmus;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  their  delightful  conver- 
sation did  not  a  little  contribute  to  soften  the  cruel  and  savage  disposition  of  Hiero.|( 

Plutarch  relates  a  noble  saying  of  his,  which  shows  an  excellent  disposition  in  a 
prince.  He  declared,  that  his  palace  and  his  ears  should  be  always  open  to  every 
man  who  would  tell  him  the  truth,  and  that  without  disguise  or  reserve.^ 

The  poets  above-mentioned  excelled  not  only  in  poetry,  but  were  also  possessed  of 
a  great  fund  of  learning,  and  were  respected  and  consulted  as  the  sages  of  their  times. 

•  A.  M,  3532.     Ant  J.  C.  472.  +  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  SL  |  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  56. 

§  Schol.  in  PiBd.  II  .^lian.  I.ir.  c.  13.  ^  Plut.  in  Apophlb.  g.  175. 
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This  is  what  Cicero  says  particularly  of  Simonides.*    He  had  a  great  influence  over 
the  king;  and  the  only  use  he  made  of  it,  was  to  incline  him  to  virtue. 

They  often  used  to  converse  on  philosophical  subjects.  I  observed  on  another  oc- 
casion, that  Hiero,  in  one  of  those  conversations,  asked  Simonides  his  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  latter  desired  one  day's  time 
to  ^consider  of  it;  the  next  day  he  asked  two,  and  went  on  increasing  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  prince  pressing  him  to  give  his  reasons  for  these  delays,  he  confess- 
ed that  the  subject  was  above  his  comprehension,  and  that  the  more  he  reflected,  the 
more  obscure  it  appeared  to  him.f 

Xenophon  has  left  us  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  art  of  governing  well,  entitled 
Hiero,  and  \vritten  as  a  dialogue  between  this  prince  and  Simonides.  Hiero  under- 
takes to  prove  to  the  poet,  that  tyrants  and  kings  are  not  so  happy  as  is  generally 
imagined.  Among  the  great  number  of  proofs  alleged  by  him,  he  insists  chiefly  on 
their  vast  unhappiness  in  being  deprived  of  the  greatest  comfort  and  blessing  in  this 
life,  viz.  the  enjoyment  of  a  true  friend,  to  whose  bosom  they  may  safely  confide 
their  secrets  and  afflictions;  who  may  share  with  them  in  their  joy  and  sorrow;  in  a 
word,  a  second  self,  who  may  form  but  one  heart,  one  soul  with  them.  Simonides, 
on  the  other  side,  lays  down  admirable  maxims  with  respect  to  the  well  governing  of 
a  kingdom.  He  represents  to  him,  that  a  king  is  not  so  for  himself,  but  for  others: 
that  his  grandeur  consists,  not  in  building  magnifident  palaces  for  his  own  residence, 
but  in  erecting  temples,  and  fortifying  and  embellishing  cities;  that  it  is  his  glory, 
not  that  his  people  should  fear,  but  be  afraid  for  him:  that  a  truly  royal  care  is,  not  to 
enter  the  lists  with  the  first  comer  at  the  Olympic  games,  for  the  princes  of  that 
age  were  passionately  fond  of  them,  and  especially  Hiero,t  but  to  contend  with  the 
neighbouring  kings,  w^ho  should  succeed  best  in  diffusing  wealth  and  abundance 
throughout  his  dominions,  and  in  endeavouring  to  form  the  felicity  of  his  people. 

Nevertheless,  another  poet,  Pindar,  praises  Hiero  for  the  victory  he  had  won  in 
the  horse-race.  "This  prince,"  says  he,  in  his  ode,  "who  governs  with  equity  the 
inhabitants  of  opulent  Sicily,  has  gathered  the  fairest  flowers  in  the  garden  of  virtue. 
He  takes  a  noble  delight  in  the  most  exquisite  performance  of  poetry  and  music.  He 
loves  melodious  airs,  such  as  it  is  customary  for  us  to  play  at  the  banquets  given  us 
by  our  dearest  friends.  Then  rouse  .yourself,  take  your  lyre,  and  raise  it  to  the  Do- 
ric pitch.^  If  you  feel  yourself  animated  by  a  glorious  fire  in  favour  of  Pisa  and  Pher- 
enice;§  if  they  have  waked  the  sweetest  transports  in  thy  breast,  when  that  generous 
courser,  without  being  quickened  by  the  spur,  flew  along  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus, 
and  carried  his  royal  rider  to  glorious  victory:  0!  sing  the  king  of  Syracuse,  the  or- 
nament of  the  Olympic  course!" 

The  whole  ode,  translated  by  the  late  Mr.  Massieu,  is  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  from  which  I  have  made 
the  short  extract  above.  I  was  very  glad  to  give  the  readers  some  idea  of  Pindar, 
by  this  little  specimen. 

The  next  ode  to  this  was  composed  in  honour  of  Theron,  king  of  Agrigentura, 
victorious  in  the  chariot-race.  The  diction  of  it  is  .so  sublime,  the  thoughts  so  noble, 
and  the  moral  so  pure,  that  many  look  upon  it  as  Pindar's  master-piece. 

I  cannot  say  how  far  we  may  depend  on  the  rest  of  the  praises  which  Pindar  gives 
Hiero,  for  poets  are  not  always  very  sincere  in  the  eulogies  they  bestow  on  princes: 
however,  it  is  certain  that  Hiero,  had  made  his  court  tlie  resort  of  all  persons  of  wit 
and  genius;  and  that  he  had  invited  them  to  it  by  his  affability  and  engaging  beha- 
viour, and  mucli  more  by  his  liberality,  which  is  a  great  merit  in  a  king. 

We  cannot  bestow  on  Hiero's  court  the  eulogy  which  Horace  gives  the  house  of 
Meecenas,  in  which  a  character  prevailed  rarely  found  among  scholars,  and  neverthe- 
less worth  all  their  erudition.  In  this  amiable  house,  says  Horace,  the  mean  and  gro- 
velling sentiments  of  envy  and  jealousy  were  utterly  unknown;  and  men  saw,  in  those 
who  shared  in  the  master's  favour,  a  superior  merit  or  credit,  without  taking  the 
least  umbrage  at  it.||     But  it  was  far  otherwise  in  the  court  of  Hiero,  or  of  Theron. 

•Simonides,  non  poeta  solum  suavis,  verum  etiain  cfcteroque  doetiis  sapiensqtie  traditur.— Lib.  i.  deXat. 
Deor.  n.  60.  t  Cn-.  I.  i.  de  Nat.  Deor.  n.  00. 

}  It  is  said  that  Themistocles,  seeinf^  liim  arrive  at  tlio  Olympic  (prunes  with  n  splendid  equipagfe,  would  have 
had  him  forbidden  them,  because  hi  had  not  succoured  the  Greeks  aj^ainst  tlie  cominoii  enemy,  any  more  than 
Gelon  his  brother;  which  motion  did  honour  to  the  Athenian  general.— jElian.  1.  ix.  c.  5. 

$  Pisa  was  ihe  city  near  to  which  the  01ym])ic  games  were  solemnized,  and  Phcrcnes  was  the  name  of  Hiero's 
/Courser,  signifyinjj  the  gainer  of  victory. 

II Non  isto  vivimus  illic, 

Quo  tu  rere,  niodo:  doiuus  hac  nee  purior  uHa  est, 
Ncc  m-igis  liisalicna  Uialis:  nil  mi  officii  uuquam. 
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It  is  said  that  Simonides  and  Bacchylides  his  nephew,  employed  all  kinds  of  criticism, 
to  lessen  the  esteem  which  those  princes  had  for  Pindar's  works.  The  latter,  byway 
of  reprisal,  ridicules  them  very  strongly  in  his  ode  to  Theron,  in  comparing  them  to 
"ravens,  who  croak  in  vain  against  the  divine  bird  of  Jove."  But  modesty  was  not 
the  virtue  which  distinguished  Pindar.* 

Hiero,  having  driven  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Catana  and  Naxos  from  their 
country,  settled  a  colony  of  ten  thousand  men  there,  half  of  whom  were  Syracusans 
and  the  rest  Peloponnesians.  This  prompted  the  inhabitants  of  those  two  cities  to 
appoint,  after  his  death,  the  same  solemnities  in  his  honour,  as  were  bestowed  on  he- 
roes or  demi-gods,  because  they  considered  him  as  their  founder.t 

He  showed  great  favour  to  the  children  ot^  Anaxilaus,  formerly  tyrant  of  Zancle, 
and  a  great  friend  to  Gelon  his  brother.  As  they  were  arrived  at  years  of  maturity, 
he  exhorted  them  to  take  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  after  Micythus,  their 
tutor,  should  have  informed  them  of  the  perfect  state  of  it,  and  how  he  himself  had 
behaved  in  the  administration.  The  latter,  having  assembled  the  nearest  relations 
and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  young  princes,  gave,  in  their  presence,  so  good  an 
account  of  his  guardianship,  that  the  whole  assembly  in  perfect  admiration  bestowed 
the  highest  encomiums  on  his  prudencej  integrity,  and  justice.  Matters  were  car- 
ried so  far,  that  the  young  princes  were  extremely  urgent  with  him  to  preside  in  the 
administration,  as  he  had  hitherto  done.  However,  the  wise  tutor  preferring  the 
sweets  of  ease  to  the  splendour  of  authority,  and  persuaded  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  state,  if  the  young  princes  took  the  government  into 
their  own  hands,  resolved  to  retire  from  public  life.  Hiero  died  after  having  reigned 
eleven  years.:}: 

III.  Thrasybulus.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thrasybulus  his  brother,  who,  by  his 
evil  conduct,  contributed  very  much  to  the  making  Hiero  to  be  regretted.  Swelled 
with  pride  and  a  brutal  haughtiness,  he  considered  men  as  mere  worms;  vainly 
fancying  that  they  were  created  for  him  to  trample  upon,  and  that  he  was  of  a 
quite  different  nature  from  them.  He  abandoned  himself  implicitly  to  the  flatter- 
ing counsels  of  the  giddy  young  courtiers  who  surrounded  him.  He  treated  all  his 
subjects  with  the  utmost  severity;  banishing  some,  confiscating  the  possessions  of 
others,  and  putting  great  numbers  to  death.  So  severe  a  slavery  soon  grew  insup- 
portable to  the  Syracusans,  and  therefore  they  implored  the  succour  of"  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,  whose  interest  it  was  also  to  throw  off  the  tyrant's  yoke.  Thrasybu- 
lus was  besieged  even  in  Syracuse,  the  sovereignty  of  part  of  which  he  had  reserved 
to  himself,  viz.  Achradina,  and  the  island  which  was  very  well  fortified;  but  the 
third  quarter  of  the  city,  called  Tyche,  was  possessed  by  the  enemy.  After  making 
a  feeble  resistance,  and  demanding  to  capitulate,  he  left  the  city,  and  withdrew  into 
banishment  among  the  Locrians.  He  had  reigned  but  a  year.  In  this  manner  the 
Syracusans  recovered  their  liberty.  They  also  delivered  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Si- 
cily from  tyrants;  established  a  popular  government  in  all  places,  and  maintained  that 
form  among  themselves  during  sixty  years,  till  the  reign  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  who 
again  enslaved  them.§ 

After  Sicily  had  been  delivered  from  the  government  of  tyrants,  and  all  the  cities 
of  it  were  restored  to  their  liberty,  as  the  country  was  extremely  fruitful  in  itself,  and 
the  peace  which  all  places  enjoyed,  gave  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  an  opportuni- 
ty of  cultivating  their  lands  and  feeding  their  flocks,  the  people  grew  very  powerful, 
and  amassed  great  riches.  To  perpetuate  to  latest  posterity  the  remembrance  of  the 
happy  day  in  which  they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  slavery  by  the  banishment  of 
Thrasybulus,  it  was  decreed  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  that  a  colossal 
statue  should  be  set  up  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer;  that  on  the  anniversary  of  this  day, 
a  festival  should  be  solemnized,  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  the  restoration  of  their 
liberty;  and  that  there  should  be  sacrificed,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  bulls,  with  which  the  people  should  be  entertained  at  a  common  feast.|| 

There  nevertheless  lay  concealed  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  secret  spirit  of  tyranny, 

Ditior  hie,  aut  est  quia  doctior:  est  locus  uni. 

Cuique  suus. Hor.  lib,  i.  Sat.  9. 

Sir,  you  mistake;  that's  not  our  course  of  life; 
We  know  no  jealousies,  no  brawls,  no  strife; 
Fi-om  all  those  ills  our  patron's  house  is  free. 
None,  'cause  more  learn'd  or  wealthy,  troubles  me; 
We  have  our  stations,  all  their  own  pursue,  &c.  Creech. 

*  Scholiast.  Find.  f  Diod.  l.xi.  p.  37.  i  Idem,  p.  50. 

§  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  51, 52.  II  A.M.  3544.    Aut.  J.  C,  460.    Died.  1.  xi.  p.  55,  &c. 
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which  frequently  disturbed  the  harmony  of  this  peace,  and  occasioned  several  tumults 
;and  commotions  in  Sicily,  the  particulars  of  which  I  shall  omit.  To  prevent  the  evil 
consequences  of  them,  the  Syracusans  established  the  petalism,  which  differed  very 
little  from  the  Athenian  ostracism;  and  was  so  called  from  the  Greek  ^It«x.ov,  signifying 
a  leaf,  because  the  votes  were  then  given  on  an  olive  leaf.  This  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced against  those  citizens  whose  great  power  made  the  people  apprehensive  that 
thev  aspired  to  the  tyranny,  and  it  banished  them  for  ten  years;  it  did  not,  however, 
long  continue  in  tbrce,  but  was  soon  abolished;  because  the  dread  of  falling  under  its 
censure,  having  prom])ted  the  most  virtuous  men  to  retire,  and  renounce  the  govern- 
ment; the  chief  employments  were  now  filled  by  such  citizens  only  as  had  the  least 
merit.* 

Deucetius,  according  to  Diodorus,t  Avas  chief  over  the  people  who  were  properly 
called  Sicilians.  Having  united  them  all,  the  inhabitants  of  Hybla  excepted,  into  one 
body,  he  became  very  powerful,  and  formed  several  great  enterprises.  It  was  he 
who  built  the  city  Palica,  near  the  temple  of  the  gods  called  Palici.  This  temple  was 
very  famous  on  account  of  some  wonders  which  are  related  of  it;  and  still  more  from 
the  sacred  nature  of  the  oaths  which  were  there  taken,  the  violation  of  which  was 
said  to  be  always  followed  by  a  sudden  and  exemplary  punishment.  This  was  a  se- 
cure asylum  for  all  persons  who  were  oppressed  by  superior  power;  and  especially  for 
slaves  who  were  unjustly  abused,  or  too  cruelly  treated  by  their  masters.  They  con- 
tinued in  safety  in  this  temple,  till  certain  arbiters  and  mediators  had  made  their  peace; 
and  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  a  master's  having  ever  forfeited  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  pardon  his  slave;  so  famous  were  the  gods  who  presided  over  this 
temple,  for  the  severe  vengeance  they  took  on  those  who  violated  their  oaths. 

This  Deucetius,  after  having  been  successful  on  a  great  many  occasions,  and  gained 
several  victories,  particularly  over  the  Syracusans,  found  his  fortune  change  on  a  sud- 
den by  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  was  abandoned  by  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces. 
In  the  consternation  and  despondency  into  which  so  general  and  sudden  a  desertion 
threw  him,  he  formed  such  a  resolution  as  despair  only  could  suggest.  He  withdrew 
in  the  night  to  Syracuse,  advanced  as  far  as  the  great  square  of  the  city,  and  there 
falling  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  abandoned  his  life  and  dominions  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Syracusans,  that  is,  to  his  professed  enemies.  The  singularity  of  this 
spectacle  drew  great  numbers  of  people  to  it.  The  magistrates  immediately  con- 
vened the  people,  and  debated  on  the  affair.  They  first  heard  the  orators,  whose 
business  was  generally  to  address  the  people  by  speeches;  and  who  greatly  inflamed 
their  minds  against  Deucetius,  as  a  public  enemy,  whom  Providence  seemed  to  throw 
into  their  way,  to  revenge  and  punish  by  his  death  all  the  injuries  he  had  done  the 
republic.  A  speech  of  this  kind  struck'  all  the  virtuous  part  of  the  assembly  with 
horror.  The  most  ancient  and  wisest  of  the  senators  represented,  "that  they  were 
not  to  consider  what  punishment  Deucetius  deserved,  but  how  it  behooved  the  Syra- 
cusans to  behave  on  this  occasion;  that  they  ought  not  to  look  upon  him  any  longer 
as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  suppliant,  a  character  by  which  his  person  was  become  sacred 
and  inviolable.  That  there  was  a  goddess  Nemesis,  who  took  venareance  of  crimes, 
especially  of  cruelty  and  impiety,  and  who  doubtless  would  not  suffer  that  to  go  un- 
punished: that  besides  the  baseness  and  inhumanity  there  is  in  insulting  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  in  crushing  those  who  are  already  under  one's  foot,  it  was  worthy  the 
gi-andeur  and  goodness  natural  to  the  Syracusans,  to  exert  their  clemency  even  to 
those  who  least  deserved  it."  All  the  people  assented  to  this  opinion,  and  with  one 
•consent  spared  the  life  of  Deucetius.  He  was  ordered  to  reside  in  Corinth,  the  me- 
tropf)lis  and  foundress  of  Syracuse;  and  the  Syracusans  engaged  to  furnish  him  with 
all  things  necessary  for  an  honourable  subsistence  there.  What  reader,  who  compares 
these  twf)  different  opinions,  does  not  perceive  which  of  them  was  th-^  noblest  and 
most  generous? 

SECTIO.V  IT. — FAMOUS  PERSONS  AND  CITIES  IN  Gll^EClA  MAJOR,  &C. 

I.  Pythagoras.  In  treating  of  what  relates  to  Graecia  Major  in  Italy,  I  must  not 
•omit  Pythagoras,  who  was  the  glory  of  it.  He  was  born  in  Samos.  After  having 
travelled  into  a  great  many  regions,  and  enriched  his  mind  with  the  most  excellent 
learning  of  every  kind,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  hut  did  not  remain  long  in  it, 
because  of  the  tyrannical  government  which  Polycrates  had  established  there,  who, 
however,  had  the  highest  regard  for  him,  and  showed  him  all  the  esteem  due  to  his 

•  Diod.  I  ii.  p.  65.  t  rage  67-70. 
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extraordinary  merit.  But  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  particularly  of  plilosophy,  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  slavery,  ihouirh  of  the  mildest  and  most  honourable  kind. 
He  therefore  went  into  Italy,  and  resided  usually  either  at  Crotona,  Metapontum, 
Heraclea,  or  Tarentum.*  Servius  Tuillius,  or  Tarquinius  Superbus,  reigned  in  Rome 
at  that  time;  which  absolutely  refutes  the  opinion  of  those  who  imagined  that  Numa 
Pompilius,  the  second  king  of  the  Romans,  who  lived  upwards  of  a  liundred  3''ears 
belbre,  had  been  the  disciple  of  Pythagoras;  an  opinion  that  very  probably  was  ground- 
ed on  the  resemblance  of  their  manners,  dispositions,  and  principles.! 

The  whole  country  soon  felt  very  happy  effects  from  the  presence  of  this  excel- 
lent philosopher.^  An  inclination  for  study,  and  a  love  of  wisdom  diffused  themselves 
almost  universally  in  a  very  short  time.  Multitudes  flocked  from  all  the  neighbouring 
cities  to  get  a  sight  of  Pythagoras,  to  hear  him,  and  to  improve  by  his  salutary  coun- 
sels. The  several  princes  of  the  country  took  a  pleasure  in  inviting  him  to  their  courts, 
which  they  thought  honoured  by  his  presence,  and  all  were  delighted  with  his  con- 
versation, and  glad  to  learn  from  him  the  art  of  governing  nations  with  wisdom. 
His  school  became  the  most  famous  that  had  ever  been  till  that  age.  He  had  no  less 
than  four  or  five  hundred  disciples.  Before  headmitted  them  in  that  quality,  they 
were  probationers  five  years,  during  "which  time  he  obliged  them  to  keep  the 
strictest  silence,  thinking  it  proper  lor  them  to  be  instructed  before  they  should 
attempt  to  speak.  I  shall  take  notice  of  his  tenets  and  sentiments,  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  the  various  sects  of  philosophers:  it  is  well  known,  that  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  was  one  of  the  chief  of  them.  His  disciples  had  the  great- 
est reverence  for  every  word  he  uttered;  and  if  he  did  but  rarely  aver  a  thing, 
he  was  immediately  believed,  without  its  being  once  examined;  and  to  affirm 
the  truth  of  any  thing,  they  used  to  express  themselves  in  this  manner,  "The  master 
said  it."§  However,  the  disciples  carried  their  deference  and  docility  too  far,  in  thus 
waving  all  inquiry,  and  in  sacrificing  implicity  their  reason  and  understanding;  a  sa- 
crifice that  ouglit  to  be  made  only  to  the  divine  authority,  which  is  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  our  reason  and  all  our  knowledge;  and  Avhich  consequently,  is  authorised  to 
prescribe  laws  to  us,  and  dictate  absolute  obedience. 

The  school  of  Pythagoras  produced  a  great  nuniber  of  illustrious  disciples,  wliodid 
infinite  honour  to  their  master;  as  wise  legislators,  great  politicians,  persons  skilled  in 
all  the  sciences,  and  capable  of  governing  states,  and  being  the  ministers  of  the  great- 
est princes.  A  long  time  after  his  death,  that  part  of  Italy,  which  he  had  cultivated 
and  improved  by  his  instructions,  was  siil!  considered  as  the  nursery  and  seat  of  men 
skilled  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  and  it  maintained  that  glorious  character  for  several 
ages.jl  The  Romans  certainly  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  virtue  of  Pythago- 
ras, since  the  oracle  of  Delphos  having  commanded  that  people,  during  the  war  of 
the  Samnites,  to  erect  two  statues  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  Rome,  the  one  to 
the  wisest,  and  the  other  to  the  most  valiant  among  the  Greeks,  they  accordingly  set 
up  two  in  the  "Comitium,"  representing  Pythagoras  and  Themistocles.*!!  Historians 
are  not  agreed  with  respect  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  death  of  Pythagoras. 

II.  Crotona.  Sybaris.  Thurium.  Crotona  was  founded  by  Myscellus,  chief  of 
the  Achaians,  the  third  year  of  the  seventeenth  Olympiad.**  This  Myscellus  having 

fone  to  Delphos  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  about  the  spot  on  which  he  should 
uild  his  city,  met  Archias  the  Corinthian  there,  who  had  come  upon  a  similar  errand. 
The  god  gave  them  a  favourable  audience;  and,  after  having  determined  them  with 
regard  to  the  place  that  would  best  suit  their  new  settlements,  he  proposed  diflerent 
advantages  to  them;  and  left  them,  among  other  particulars,  the  choice  of  riches  or 
health.  The  offer  of  riches  struck  Archias,  but  Myscellus  desired  health;  and  if  his- 
tory is  to  be  credited,  Apollo  performed  his  promise  faithfully  to  both.  Archias 
founded  Syracuse,  which  soon  became  the  most  opulent  city  of  Greece.  Myscellus 
laid  the  foundations  of  Crotona,  which  became  so  famous  tor  the  long  life  and  innate 
strength  of  its  inhabitants,  that  its  name  was  used  proverbially  to  signify  a  very 
healthy  spot,  whose  air  was  extremely  pure.ft  The  people  of  it  signalized  themselves 
in  a  great  number  of  victories  in  the  Grecian  games,  and  Strabo  relates,  that  in  the 

•  A.M. 3480.     Ant.  J.  C.  524.    Diogf.  Laert.  in  Vit.  Pythag.  t  Liv.  1.  i.  n.  18. 

;  Pythagoras,  cum  in  Italiam  venisset,  exornavit  eani  GrcEciaiTi,quae  Magna  dicta  est,  et  privatini  ct  publice, 
praestantissimis  et  institutis  et  artibus.— Cie.  Tusc.  Qurest.  I.  v.  n.  10.  ^  ACtc;  Vjk. 

K  Pythagoras  tenuit  Mafjnam  illamGraeciamcumlionore,  et  disciplina,  turn  etiam  aiictoritate,  multaquesecula 
postea  sicviguitPythagoreornm  nomen,  ut  nulli  alii  dncti  iderentur.— Cie.  Tusc.  Qiiaest.  1.  i.  n.  33. 

H  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  P. 
""  A.  M.3295.    Ant.  J.  C.  709.    Strab.  1-  vi.  p.  262, et  269.    Dionrs.  Hfllicain.  Antiq.  Rom.  1,  ii.  p.  121. 
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same  Olympiad,  seven  Ciotonians  were  crowned  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  carried 
off  all  the  prizes  of  the  stadium. 

Sybaris  was  ten  leagues,  two  hundred  stadia,  from  Crotona,  and  had  also  been 
founded  by  the  Achaians,  but  before  the  other.  This  city  became  afterwards  very 
powerful.  Four  neighbouring  states  and  twenty-five  cities  were  subject  to  it,  so  that 
it  was,  alone,  able  to  raise  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men.  The  opulence 
of  Sybaris  was  soon  followed  by  luxury,  and  such  a  dissoluteness  as  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble. The  citizens  employed  themselves  in  nothing  but  banquets,  games,  shows,  par- 
ties of  pleasure,  and  carousals.  Public  rewards  and  marks  of  distinction  were  be- 
stowed on  those  who  gave  the  most  magnificent  entertainments;  and  even  to  such 
cooks  as  were  best  skilled  in  the  important  art  of  making  new  discoveries  and  dress- 
ing dishes,  and  inventing  new  refinements  to  please  the  palate.  The  Sybarites  car- 
ried their  delicacy  and  effeminacy  to  such  a  height,  that  they  carefully  removed  from 
their  city  all  artificers  whose  work  was  noisy;  and  would  not  suffer  any  cocks  in  it, 
lest  their  shrill  piercing  crow  should  disturb  their  balmy  slumbers.* 

All  these  evils  were  heightened  by  dissension  and  discord,  which  at  last  proved  their 
ruin.  Five  hundred  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  city,  having  been  expelled  by  the  fac- 
tion of  one  Telys,  fled  to  Crotona.  Telys  demanded  to  have  them  surrendered  to 
him;  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  Crotonians,  to  deliver  them  up,  prompted  to  this  gen- 
erous resolution  by  Pythagoras,  who  then  lived  among  them,  war  was  declared. 
The  Sybaiites  marched  three  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  held,  and  the  Crotoni- 
ans only  one  hundred  thousand;  but  they  were  headed  by  Milo^  the  famous  cham- 
pion, of  whom  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak,  and  over  whose  shoulders  a 
lion's  skin  was  thrown,  and  himself  armed  with  a  club,  like  another  Hercules.  The 
latter  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  those  who  fled,  so 
that  very  t^ew  escaped,  and  their  city  was  depopulated.  About  sixty  years  after, 
some  Thessalians  came  and  settled  in  it;  they  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  peace, 
being  driven  out  by  the  Crotonians.  Being  thus  reduced  to  the  most  Mai  extremity, 
they  implored  the  succour  of  the  Lacedeemonians  and  Athenians,  The  latter  moved 
to  compassion  at  their  deplorahle  condition,  after  causing  proclamation  to  be  made 
in  Peloponnesus,  that  all  who  were  willing  to  assist  that  colony  were  at  liberty  to  do 
it,  sent  the  vSybarites  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  under  the  command  of  Lampon  and  Xeno- 
crates.t 

They  built  a  city  near  the  ancient  Sybaris,  and  called  it  Thurium.  Two  men, 
greatly  renowned  for  their  learning,  the  one  an  orator,  and  the  other  a  historian,  settled 
in  this  colony.  The  first  was  Lysias,  at  that  time  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  lived 
in  Thurium,  until  the  Athenians  became  unfortunate  in  Sicily,  arid  then  went  to  Athens. 
The  second  was  Herodotus.  Though  he  was  born  in  Halicarnassus,  a  city  of  Caria, 
he  was,  however,  considered  as  a  native  of  Thurium,  because  he  settled  there  with 
that  colony.     I  will  speak  more  largely  of  liim  hereafter.^ 

Divisions  soon  broke  out  in  the  city,  on  account  of  the  new  inhabitants,  whom  the 
rest  would  exclude  from  all  public  employments  and  privileges.  But  as  these  were 
much  more  nunierous,  they  repulsed  all  the  ancient  Sybarites,  and  got  the  sole  pos- 
session of  the  city.  Being  supported  by  the  alliance  they  made  with  the  people  of 
Crotona,  they  soon  grew  very  powerful;  and  having  established  a  popular  form  of  go- 
vernment in  their  city,  they  divided  the  citizens  into  ten  tribes,  which  they  called'^by 
the  names  of  the  difierent  nations  whence  they  sprang. 

in.  Charondas,  the  legislator.  They  now  bent  all  their  thoughts  to  the  strength- 
enmg  of  their  government  by  wholesome  laws;  for  which  purpose  they  made  choice 
of  Charondas,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  to  digest  and  draw 
them  up.     I  will  quote  some  of  them  in  this  place. 

1.  lie  excluded  from  the  senate,  and  all  public  employments,  all  such  as  should  mar- 
ry a  second  wife,  in  case  any  children  by  their  first  wife  were  living;  being  pursuaded 
that  any  man  who  was  so  regardless  of' his  children's  interest,  would  be  equally  so  of 
his  country's,  and  be  as  worthless  a  magistrate  as  he  had  been  a  father. 

2.  He  sentenced  all  false  accusers  to  be  carried  through  every  part  of  the  city, 
crowned  with  heath  or  broom,  a-s  the  vilest  of  men;  an  ignominy  which  most  of  them 
were  not  able  to  survive.  The  cit}^  thus  delivered  from  those  pests  of  society,  was 
restored  to  its  former  tranquillity.     And  indeed  from  calumniators  generally  arise  all 

*Strab.Lri.p.263.    Athen.  I.  xii.  p.  518-520.  t  A.M.  3474.    Ant.  J. C.  530.    DJod.  1.  xii.  p. 76-85. 

^  A .  M.  7.5HO.    Ant.  J.  C.  444.    Dionys.  Halicflm.  in  Vit.  Lys.  p.  82,    Strab.  1.  \i\.  p.  658. 
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feuds  and  contests,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature;  and  yet,  according  to  the 
observation  of  Tacitus,  they  are  too  much  tolerated  in  most  governments.* 

3.  He  enacted  a  new  kind  of  law  against  another  species  of  pests,  which  in  a  state 
generally  first  occasions  depravity  of  manners;  directing  all  those  to  be  prosecuted 
who  should  form  a  correspondence,  or  contract  a  friendship  with  wicked  men,  and 
by  laying  a  heavy  fine  upon  them. 

"4.  'He  required  all  the  children  of  the  citizens  to  be  educated  in  the  Belles  Lettres; 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  polish  and  civilize  the  minds  of  men,  inspiring  them  w4th  gen- 
tleness of  manners,  and  incUning  them  to  virtue;  all  which  constitute  the  felicity  of  a 
state,  and  are  equally  necessary  to  citizens  of  all  conditions.  In  this  view  he  appointed 
salaries  (paid  by  the  state)  for  masters  and  preceptors,  in  order  that  learning,  by  being 
communicated  gratis,  might  be  acquired  by  all.  He  considered  ignorance  as  the 
greatest  of  evils,  and  the  source  whence  all  vices  flowed. 

5.  He  made  a  law  with  respect  to  orphans,  Avhich  appears  sufficiently  judicious, 
by  intrusting  the  care  of  their  education  to  their  relations  by  the  mother's  side,  as 
their  lives  would  not  be  in  danger  from  them;  and  the  management  of  their  estates  to 
their  paternal  relations,  it  being  the  interest  of  these  to  make  the  greatest  advantage 
of  them,  since  they  would  inherit  them,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  their  wards. 

6.  Instead  of  putting  to  death  deserters,  and  those  who  quitted  their  ranks  and  fled 
in  battle,  he  only  sentenced  them  to  make  their  appearance  during  three  days  in  the 
city,  dressed  in 'the  habit  of  women,  imagining,  that  the  dread  of  so  ignominious  a 
punishment  would  produce  the  same  eflect  as  putting  to  death,  and  being,  at  the  same 
time  desirous  of  giving  such  cowardly  citizens  an  opportunity  of  atoning  for  their 
fault. 

7.  To  prevent  his  laws  from  being  too  rashly  or  easily  abrogated,  he  imposed  a 
very  severe  and  hazardous  condition  on  all  persons  Avho  should  propose  to  alter  or 
amend  them  in  any  manner.  These  were  sentenced  to  appear  in  the  public  assembly 
with  a  halter  about  their  neck;  and  in  case  the  alteration  proposed  did  not  pavss,  they 
were  to  be  immediately  strangled.  There  w^ere  but  three  amendments  ever  proposed, 
and  all  of  them  admitted. 

Charondas  did  not  long  survive  his  own  laws.  Returning  one  day  from  pursuing 
some  thieves,  and  finding  a  tumult  in  the  city,  he  came  armed  into  the  assembly,  though 
he  himself  had  prohibited  this  by  an  express  law.  A  certain  person  objected  to  him 
in  severe  terms,  that  he  violated  his  own  laws;  "I  do  not  violate  them,"  said  he,  "but 
thus  seal  them  Avith  my  blood;"  and  instantly  plunged  his  sword  into  his  bosom  and 
expired. 

IV.  Zaleucus,  another  lawgiver.  At  the  same  time,  there  arose  among  the  Lo- 
crians,  another  famous  legislator,  Zaleucus,  who,  as  Avell  as  Charondas,  had  been  the 
disciple  of  Pythagoras.t  ^  There  is  now  scarcely  any  thing  extant  of  his,  except  a 
kind  of  preamble  to  his  laws,  which  gives  a  most  advantageous  idea  of  them.  He 
requires,  above  all  things,  of  the  citizens,  to  believe  and  be  firmly  persuaded,  that 
there  are  gods;  and  adds,  that  the  bare  casting  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  con- 
templating their  order  and  beauty,  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  it  is  impossible  so 
wonderful  a  fabric  could  have  been  formed  by  mere  chance  or  human  power.  As 
the  natural  consequence  of  this  belief,  he  exhorts  men  to  honour  and  revere  the  gods, 
as  the  authors  of  whatever  is  good  and  just  among  mortals;  and  to  honour  them,  not 
merely  by  sacrifices  and  splendid  gifts,  but  by  a  sage  conduct,  and  by  purity  and  in- 
nocence of  manners;  these  being  more  grateful  to  the  immortals,  than  any  sacrifice 
that  can  be  oflered. 

After  this  religious  exordium,  in  which  lie  describes  the  Supreme  Bein^  as  the 
source  whence  all  laws  flow,  as  the  chief  authority  which  commands  obedience  to 
them,  as  the  most  powerful  motive  for  our  faithful  observance  of  them,  and  as  the 
perfect  model  to  which  mankind  ought  to  conform;  he  descends  to  the  particulars  of 
those  duties  which  men  owe  to  one  another,  and  lays  down  a  precept  which  is  very 
well  adapted  to  preserve  peace  and  unity  in  society,  by  enjoining  the  individuals  of 
it  not  to  make  their  hatred  and  dissensions  perpetual,  which  would  argue  an  unsocial 
and  savage  disposition,  but  to  treat  their  enemies  as  men  who  would  soon  be  their 
friends.  This  is  carrying  morality  to  as  great  a  perfection  as  could  be  expected  from 
heathens. 

With  regard  to  the  duty  of  judges  and  magistrates,  after  representing  to  them, 
that,  in  pronouncing  sentence,  they  ought  never  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  biassed 

isatiscoercitnin.— Tacit.  All' 
iial. 


•  Delatores.  genus  liominum  publico  exitio  i-epeitiim, el  pcsnis  quidem,  niinqiia 
al.  I.  iv.  e.30.  fDiod.  1.  xii.  p.  -9~S5. 
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by  friendship,  hatred,  or  any  other  passion;  he  only  exhorts  them  not  to  behave  with 
the  least  haughtiness  or  severity  towards  the  parties  engaged  in  law,  since  such  are 
but  too  unhappy  in  being  obliged  to  undergo  all  the  toils  and  fatigues  inseparable 
from  law-suits.  The  office  indeed  of  judges,  however  laborious  it  may  be,  is  far  from 
givino"  them  a  right  to  use  the  contending  parties  with  ill  nature;  the  very  form  and 
natur^  of  their  employment  requiring  them  to  behave  with  impartiality,  and  to  do 
justice  on  all  occasions;  and  when  tliey  distribute  this,  even  with  mildness  and  hu- 
manity, it  is  only  a  debt  they  pay,  and  not  a  favour  they  grant. 

To  banish  luxury  from  his  republic,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  certain  destruc- 
tion of  a  government,  he  did  not  follow  the  practice  established  in  some  nations, 
where  it  is  thought  sufficient,  for  restraining  of  it,  to  punish,  by  pecuniary  mulcts, 
such  as  infringe  the  laws  made  on  that  occasion;  but  he  acted,  says  the  historian,  in 
a  more  artful  and  ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time,  more  effectual  manner.  He  pro- 
hibited women  from  wearing  rich  and  costly  stuffs,  embroidered  robes,  precious 
stones,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  bracelets,  gold  rings,  and  such  like  ornaments;  except- 
ing none  from  this  law  but  common  prostitutes.  He  enacted  a  like  law  with  regard 
to  the  men;  excepting,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  observance  of  it,  such  only  as  were 
willinor  to  pass  for  debauchees  and  infamous  wretches.  By  these  regulations,  he  easily, 
and  without  violence,  preserved  tlie  citizens  from  the  least  approaches  to  luxury  and 
effeminacy.*  For  no  person  was  so  abandoned  to  all  sense  of  honour,  as  to  be  will- 
ing to  wear  the  badges  of  his  shame,  under  the  eye,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  citizens; 
since  this  would  make  him  the  public  laughing-stock,  and  reflect  eternal  infamy  on 
his  family. 

V.  MiLO,  the  champion.  We  have  seen  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  obtain  a 
great  victory.  He  was  still  more  renowned  for  his  athletic  strength,  than  for  his 
military  bravery.  He  was  surnamed  Crotoniensis,  from  Crotona  the  place  of  his 
birth.  It  was  his  daughter,  whom,  as  was  before  related,  Democedes,  the  famous 
physician,  and  Milo's  countryman,  married,  after  he  had  fled  from  the  court  of  Da- 
rius, to  Greece,  his  native  country. 

Pausanias  relates,  that  Milo,  when  but  a  boy,  was  seven  times  victorious  in  one  day, 
at  the  Pythian  games;  that  he  won  six  victories,  at  wrestling,  in  the  Olympic  games; 
one  of  which  was  also  gained  in  his  childhood;  and  that  challenging  a  seventh  time, 
in  Olympia,  any  person  to  wrestle  with  him,  he  could  not  engage  for  want  of  an  op- 

EDnent.  He  would  hold  a  pomegranate  in  such  a  manner,  that  without  breaking  it, 
e  would  grasp  it  so  fast  in  his  hand,  that  no  one,  however  strong,  could  possibly 
wrest  it  from  him.f  He  would  stand  so  firm  on  a  discus,:}:  which  had  been  oiled  to 
make  it  the  more  slippery,  that  it  was  impossible  to  push  him  off.  He  would  bind 
his  head  with  a  cord,  after  which,  holding  his  breath  strongly,  the  veins  of  his  head 
would  swell  so  prodigiously  as  to  break  the  rope.  When  Milo,  fixing  liis  elbow  on 
his  side,  stretched  forlh  his  right  hand  quite  open,  -with  his  fingers  held  close,  one  to 
another,  his  thumb  excepted,  which  he  raised,  the  utmost  strength  of  man  could  not 
separate  his  liftle  finger  from  the  other  three. 

All  this  was  only  a  vain  and  puerile  ostentation  of  his  strength.  Chance,  how- 
ever, gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making  a  much  more  laudable  use  of  it.  One  day, 
as  he  was  attending  the  lectures  of  Pythagoras,  for  he  was  one  of  his  most  constant 
disciples,  the  pillar  which  supported  the  ceiling  of  tlie  school  in  which  the  pupils 
were  assembled,  being  shaken  by  some  accident,  Milo  supported  it  by  his  single 
strength,  gave  the  auditors  some  time  to  get  away,  and  afterwards  escaped  himself.§ 

What  is  related  of  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  athlelse  is  almost  incredible. 

Milo's  appetite  was  scarcely  satiated  with  twenty  min£e  (pounds)  of  meat,  the  same 
-quantity  of  bread,  and  three  "congii"||  of  wine  every  day.Hl  Athenaeus  relates  that 
this  champion,  having  run  the  whole  length  of  the  stadium  with  a  bull  of  four  years 
old  on  his  shoulder,  he  afterwards  knocked  him  down  with  one  stroke  of  his  fist,  and 
eat  the  whole  beast  that  verv  day.  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  all  the  other  par- 
ticulars related  of  Milo  are  true;  but  is  it  probable  that  one  man  could  devour  a  whole 
ox  in  so  short  a  time? 

We  are  told  that  Milo,  when  advanced  to  a  very  great  age,  seeing  the  rest  of  the 
champions  wrestling,  and  gazing  upon  his  own  arms,  which  once  were  so  vigorous 
and  robust,  but  were  then  very  much  enfeebled  by  time,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
.cried,  "Alas!  these  arms  are  now  dead."** 

•  More  inter  veteres  recepto,  qui  satis  pcjenanim  ad  versus  imputlicas  in  ipsa  professions  flagitii  credebant.— 
Jacit,  Annal .  I.  ii.  c.  85.  t  Pausau,  I.  vi.  p.  309—370. 

t  This  JiscMs  was  a  kind  of  quoit,  fliit  anil  round.  §  Strab.  1.  vi.  p.  263, 

II  Thirty  pounds,  or  fifteen  quarts.  ^  Allien. '   x.  p.  412.  **  Cic.  deSenect,  n.  S7 
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And  yet  he  either  forgot  or  concealed  his  weakness  from  himself,  the  strong  per- 
suasion he  entertained  of  his  own  strength,  which  he  maintained  to  the  last,  proving 
fatal  to  him.  Happening  to  meet,  as  he  was  travelling,  an  old  oak  which  had  been 
opened  by  some  wedges  that  were  forced  into  it,  he  undertook  to  split  it  in  two  by 
his  bare  strength.  But  after  forcing  out  the  wedges,  his  arms  were  caught  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  by  the  violence  with  which  it  closed,  so  that,  being  unable  to  dis- 
engage his  hands,  he  was  devoured  by  wolves.* 

An  author  has  judiciously  observed,  that  this  surprisingly  robust  champion,  who 
prided  himself  so  much  in  his  bodily  strength,  was  the  weakest  of  men  with  regard 
to  a  passion,  which  often  subdues  and  captivates  the  strongest;  a  courtezan  having 
gained  so  strong  an  influence  over  Milo  that  she  tyrannized  over  him  in  the  most  im- 
perious manner,  and  made  him  obey  whatever  commands  she  laid  upon  him.f 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   TVAR   OF   PELOPONNESUS. 

The  Peloponnesian  war,  which  I  am  now  entering  upon,  began  about  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  and  lasted  twenty-seven  years4  Thu- 
cydides  has  written  the  history  of  it  to  the  twenty-first  year  inclusively.  He  gives 
us  an  accurate  account  of  the  several  transactions  of  every  year,  which  he  divides 
into  campaigns  and  winter-quarters.  However  I  shall  only  extract  such  parts  of  it 
as  appear  most  entertaining  and  instructive.  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  Siculus  will 
also  be  of  great  assistance  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

SECTION  I. THE    SIEGE    OF    PLATJEiE    BY    THE    THEBANS,  &C.  &C.  THE    FIRST    YEAR    OP 

THE    WAR. 

The  first  act  of  hostility  by  which  the  war  began,  was  committed  by  the  Thebans, 
who  besieged  Platsese,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  in  alliance  with  Atliens.  They  were  intro- 
duced into  it  by  treachery;  but  the  citizens  falling  upon  thein  in  the  night,  killed 
them,  except  about  two  hundred,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  and  shortly  after  put  to 
death.  The  Athenians  as  soon  as  the  news  was  brought  of  the  action  at  Platgese, 
sent  succours  and  provisions  thither,  and  cleared  the  cit\^  of  all  persons  who  were  in- 
capable of  bearing  arms.§ 

The  truce  being  evidently  broken,  both  sides  prepared  openly  for  war,  and  ambas- 
sadors were  sent  to  all  places  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  alliance  of  the  Greeks 
and  barbarians.  Every  part  of  Greece  was  in  motion,  some  few  states  and  cities 
excepted,  which  continued  neutral,  till  they  should  see  the  event  of  the  war.  The 
majority  were  for  the  Lacedssmonians,  as  being  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  and  espoused 
their  interest  very  warmly,  because  the  Athenians,  forgetting  that  the  moderation 
and  gentleness  with  whicli  they  commanded  over  others,  had  procured  them  many 
allies,  had  afterwards  alienated  the  greatest  part  of  them  by  their  pride  and  the  se- 
verity of  their  government,  and  incurred  the  hatred,  not  only  of  those  who  were  then 
subject  to  them,  but  of  all  such  as  were  apprehensive  of  becoming  their  dependants. 
Such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  that  time  among  the  Greeks.  The  confeder- 
ates of  each  of  those  states  were  as  follow. 

All  Peloponnesus,  Argos  excepted,  Vv^hich  stood  neutral,  had  declared  for  Lacedee- 
mon.  The  Achaians,  the  inhabitants  of  Pellene  excepted,  were  neutral  at  first,  but 
at  length  insensibly  engaged  in  the  war.  Out  of  Peloponnesus,  the  people  of  Megara, 
Locris,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Ambracia,  Leucadia,  and  Anactorium,  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  confederates  of  the  Athenians  were,  the  people  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  Plata?se,  the 
Messenians  of  Naupactus;  the  greatest  part  of  the  Acarnanians,  Corcyrans,  Cepha- 
lenians,  and  Zacynthians;  besides  the  several  tributary  countries,  as  maritime  Caria, 
Doria,  which  lies  near  it,  Ionia,  the  Hellespont;  and  the  cities  of  Thrace,  except 
Chalcis  and  Potidaea,  all  the  islands  between  Crete  and  Peloponnesus,  eastward:  and 
the  Cyclades,  except  Melos  and  Thera. 

Immediately  after  the  attempt  on  Plata^se,  the  Lacedeeraonians  had  ordered  forces 
to  be  le\'ied  both  within  and  without  Peloponnesus;  and  made  all  the  preparations 
necessary  for  entering  the  enemy's  country.     All  things  being  ready,  two-thirds  of 

*  Pausan.  I.  vi.  p.  370.  t  ^Jian.  1.  ii.  c.  24.  t  A..M.  3573.     Ant.  J.  C.  431, 

$  Tlmeyd. !.  ii.  p.  99—122.     Diod.  1.  xii,  p.  97—100.    Pint,  in  Pericl.  n.  170. 
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the  troops  marched  to  tlie  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  rest  were  left  to  guard  the 
country.  Archidamus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  who  commanded  tlie  army,  assembled 
the  generals  and  chief  olFicers,  and  calling  up  the  remembrance  of  the  great  actions 
performed  by  their  ancestors,  and  those  they  themselves  had  done  or  been  eye-wit- 
nesses to,  he  exhorted  them  to  support,  with  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  valour,  the 
pristine  glory  of  their  respective  cities,  as  well  as  their  own  fame.  He  declared,  that 
the  eyes  of  all  Greece  were  upon  them ;  and  that,  in  expectation  of  the  issue  of  a  war 
which  would  determine  its  fate,  they  were  incessantly  addressing  Heaven  hi  favour  of 
a  people,  who  were  as  dear  to  them  as  the  Athenians  were  become  odious;  that,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  deny  that  they  were  going  to  march  against  enemies,  who  though 
greatly  interior  to  themselves  in  munbers  and  strength,  were  nevertheless  very  pow- 
erful, warlike,  and  daring;  and  whose  courage  would  be  still  more  inflamed  by  the 
sight  of  danger,  and  ihe  laying  waste  of  iheir  territories;  that  therefore  they  must 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  spread  an  immediate  terror  in  the  country  they 
were  going  to  enter,  and  to  inspire  the  allies  with  new  vigour.*  The  whole  army 
answered  with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy,  and  assured  their  generals  that  they 
would  do  their  duty. 

The  assembly  breaking  up,  Archidamus,  still  zealous  for  the  welfare  of  Greece, 
and  meditating  how  he  might  best  prevent  a  rupture,  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
which  he  foresaw,  sent  a  Spartan  to  Athens,  to  endeavour,  before  they  should  come 
to  hostilities,  to  prevail  if  possible  with  the  Athenians  to  lay  aside  their  designs,  or 
otherwise  an  army  would  soon  march  into  Attica.  But  the  Athenians,  so  far  from 
admitting  him  to  an  audience  or  hearing  his  reasons,  would  not  so  much  as  suffer 
him  to  come  into  their  city  :  Pericles  having  prevailed  with  the  people  to  make  an  or- 
der, that  no  herald  or  ambassador  should  he  received  from  the  Lacedasmonians,  till 
they  had  first  laid  down  their  arms.  In  consequence  of  this,  The  Spartan  was  com- 
manded to  leave  the  country  that  very  day;  and  an  escort  was  sent  to  guard  him  to 
the  frontiers,  and  to  prevent  his  speaking  to  any  person  by  the  way.  At  his  taking 
leave  of  the  Athenians,  he  told  them  that  from  that  day,  great  calamities  would  ensue 
to  all  Greece.  Archidamus,  seeing  no  hopes  of  a  reconcihation,  marched  to  Attica, 
at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  chosen  forces. 

Pericles,  before  the  Lacedsemonians  had  entered  his  country,  declared  to  the  Athe- 
nians, that  should  Archidamus,  when  he  was  laying  waste  their  territories,  spare  his 
(Pericles)  lands,  either  on  account  of  the  right  of  hospitality  which  subsisted  between 
them,  or  to  furnish  his  enemies  and  those  who  envied  him,  with  a  pretext  to  slander 
him,  as  holding  intelligence  with  him,  he  from  that  day  should  make  over  all  his  lands 
and  houses  to  the  city  of  Athens.  He  remonstrated  to  the  Athenians,  that  it  was 
their  interest  to  consume  the  enemy's  troops  by  protracting  the  war;  and  that,  for 
this  purpose,  they  must  inunediately  remove  all  their  effects  out  of  the  country,  retire 
to  the  city,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  it,  without  ever  hazardino;  a  battle.  The  Athe- 
nians, indeed,  had  not  forces  enough  to  take  the  field  and  oppose  the  enemy.  Their 
troops,  includmg  those  in  garrison,  amounted  but  to  thirteen  thousand  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  and  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  including  the  young  and  old,  the  citizens 
as  well  as  others,  who  were  appointed  to  defend  Athens:  and  besides  these,  twelve 
hundred  horsemen,  hicludingthe  archers  who  rode  on  horseback,  and  sixteen  hundred 
foot  archers.  This  was  the  whole  army  of  the  Athenians.  But  their  chief  strength 
-consisted  in  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  galleys,  part  of  which  were  ordered  to  lay  waste 
the  enemy's  country,  and  the  rest  to  awe  the  allies,  on  whom  contributions  were  levied, 
without  wijich  the  Athenians  could  not  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Tlie  Athenians,  animated. by  the  warm  exhortations  of  Peiicles,  brought  from  the 
country  their  wives,  their  children,  their  moveables,  and  all  their  effects,  after  which 
they  pulled  down  their  houses,  and  even  carried  oft'  the  timber  of  them.  With  regard 
to  the  cattle  of  all  kinds,  they  conveyed  them  into  the  island  of  Euboeaandthe  neigh- 
bouring isles.  However,  they  were*  deeply  alflicted  at  the  sad  and  precipitate  migra- 
tion, and  it  even  forced  tears  from  their  eyes.  From  the  time  the  Persians  left  their 
country,  that  is,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  they  had  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace,  wholly 
employed  in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  feeding  their  flocks.  But  now,  sad  fate  of 
war !  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  every  thing.  They  took  up  their  habitation  in 
the  city,  as  conveniently  as  they  could,  in  the  midstof  much  confusion;  retiring  either 
to  their  relations  or  friends;  and  some  withdrew  even  to  the  temples  and  other  pub- 
lic places. 

•  Gjtaru«  piimis  eventibus  metum  ntftducianigigni.— Tacit.  Ann.  I.  xiii.  c.  ^>U 
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In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedosmonians,  having  set  out  upon  their  march,  entered 
the  country,  and  encamped  at  QEnoe,  which  is  the  first  fortress  towards  Boeotia. 
They  employed  a  long  time  in  preparing  the  attack,  and  raising  the  batteries;  for 
which  reason  complaints  were  made  against  Archie] amus,  as  if  he  carried  on  the  war 
indolently,  because  he  had  not  approved  of  it.  He  was  accused  of  being  too  slow 
in  his  marches,  and  of  encamping  too  long  near  Corinth.  He  was  also  charged  with 
having  been  too  dilatory  in  raising  the  army,  and  having  desired  to  give  the  Atheni- 
ans an  opportunity  to  carry  oft'  all  their  etfects  of  the  country;  whereas  they  said, 
had  he  marched  speedily  into  it,  all  they  had,  might  have  been  plundered  and  des- 
troyed. His  design,  however,  was  to  engage  the  Athenians,  by  these  delays,  to 
agree  to  an  accommodation,  and  to  prevent  a.  rupture,  the  consequences  of  which  he 
foresaw  would  be  pernicious  to  all  Greece.  Finding,  after  making  several  assaults, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take  the  city,"he  raised  the  siege,  and  entered 
Attica  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest.  Having  laid  waste  the  whole  country,  he  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Acharnfe,  one  of  the  largest  towns  near  Athens,  and  about  fifteen 
hundred  paces  from  the  city.  He  there  pitched  his  camp,  in  hopes  that  the  Atheni- 
ans, exasperated  at  seeing  him  advance  so  near,  would  sally  out  to  defend  their 
country,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  battle.  It  was  indeed  a  great 
mortification  to  the  Athenians,  haughty  and  imperious,  to  be  braved  and  insulted  in 
this  manner  by  an  enemy,  whom  they  did  not  think  superior  to  themselves  in  cour- 
age. They  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  dreadful_havoc  made  of  their  lands,  and  saw 
all  their  houses  and  farms  in  a  blaze. 

This  sad  spectacle  was  now  so  shocking,  that  they  could  not  bear  it  any  longer, 
and  therefore  demanded  fiercely  to  be  led  out  against  the  Laceda3monians,  be  the  con- 
sequence what  it  would.  Pericles  saw  plainly,  that  the  Athenians  would  thereby 
hazard  every  thing,  and  expose  their  city  to  certain  destruction,  should  they  march 
out  to  engage,  under  the  walls  of  their  city,  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  fighting  men, 
composed  of  the  choicest  troops  at  that  time  in  Boeotio  and  Peloponnesus.  Besides, 
he  had  made  it  his  chief  maxim  to  spare  the  blood  of  the  citizens,  since  that  was  an 
irreparable  loss.  Pursuing  inflexibly,  therefore,  the  plan  he  had  laid  down,  and  stu- 
dious of  nothing  but  how  he  might  check  the  impatience  and  ardour  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, he  was  particularly  careful  not  to  assemble  either  the  senate  or  the  people,  lest 
they  should  form  some  fatal  resolution,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  in  his  power.  His 
friends  used  all  the  entreaties  imaginable  to  make  him  change  his  conduct.  His  ene- 
mies, on  the  other  side,  endeavoured  to  stagger  him  by  their  menaces  and  slanderous 
discourses.  They  strove  to  rouse  him  by  songs  and  satires,  in  which  they  aspersed 
him  as  a  man  of  a  cowardly,  insensible  cast  of  mind,  who  basely  gave  up  his  country 
to  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  But  no  man  showed  so  much  rancour  against  Pericles, 
as  Cleon.*  He  was  the  son  of  a  currier,  and  also  followed  that  trade.  He  had  rais- 
ed himself  by  faction,  and  probably  by  a  species  of  merit  which  those  must  possess 
who  would  rise  in  popular  governments.  He  had  a  thundering  voice  and  a  specious 
manner;  and  besides,  he  possessed,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  the  art  of  gaining  the  peo- 
ple and  bringing  them  over  to  his  interest.  It  was  he  who  enacted  a  law,  that  three 
oboli,  not  two  as  before,  should  be  given  to  each  of  the  six  thousand  judges.  The 
characteristics  which  more  immediately  distinguished  him  were,  an  insupportably  vain 
opinion  of  his  OAvn  abilities;  a  ridiculous  persuasion  of  his  uncommon  merits,  and  a 
boldness  of  speech,  which  lie  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  insolence  as  to  spare  no 
man.  But  none  of  those  things  could  move  Pericles.  His  great  strength  of  mind 
raised  him  above  low,  vulgar  clamours.f  As  a  good  pilot  in  a  raging  storm,  who, 
after  he  has  given  out  the  proper  orders,  and  taken  all  the  precautions  necessary,  is 
studious  of  nothing  but  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  art,  without  suffering  himself 
to  be  moved  by  the  tears  or  entreaties  of  those  whom  fear  has  distracted:  so  Pericles, 
after  liaving  put  the  city  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  and  posted  guards  in  all  places  to 
prevent  a  surprise,  followed  those  counsels  which  his  prudence  suggested,  entirely  re- 
gardless of  the  complaints,  the  taunts,  and  licentious  discourses  of  the  citizens,  from 
a  firm  persuasion,  that  he  knew  much  better  than  they  in  what  manner  they  were  to 
be  governed.  "  It  then  appeared  evidently,"  says  Plutarch,  "  that  Pericles  was  abso- 
lute master  of  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  since  he  prevailed  so  far,  at  such  a  juncture 
as  this,  as  to  keep  them  from  sallying  out  of  the  city,  as  if  he  had  kept  the  keys  of 
the  city  in  his  ov/n  possession;  and  fixed  on  their  arms,  the  seal  of  his  authority,  to 
forbid  their  making  use  of  them."]:    Tilings  happened  exactly  as  Pericles  had  fore- 

*  It  is  lie  whom  Aristophane*  lias  invtighcd  so  much  against,  in  several  of  his  comedies. 
T  Spcinendis  rumoiibiis  Talidus— Tacit.  J  Plut.  an  Seni.  ger.-sit.  Resp.  p.  784. 
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told;  for  the  enemy,  finding  the  Athenians  determined  not  to  stir  out  of  their  city,  and 
havincr  advice  that  the  enemy's  fleet  carried  fire  and  sword  into  their  territories,  raised 
their  camp,  and,  after  making  dreadful  havoc  in  the  whole  country  through  which  they 
marched,  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and  retired  to  their  several  homes. 

It  miijht  here  be  asked,  why  Pericles  acted,  on  this  occasion,  in  a  quite  different 
manner  Irom  Avhat  Themistocles  had  done  about  fifty  years  before,  when,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Xerxes,  he  made  the  Athenians  march  out  of  their  city,  and  abandon  it  to 
the  enemy.  But  a  little  reflection  will  show,  that  the  circumstances  diflfered  widely. 
Themistocles  being  invaded  by  all  the  forces  of  the  East,  justly  concluded  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  withstand,  in  a  single  city,  those  millions  of  barbari- 
ans who  would  have  poured  upon  it  like  a  deluge,  and  deprive  him  of  all  hopes  of 
being  succoured  by  the  allies.  This  is  the  reason  given  by  Cicero.  Fluctum  enim 
totius  harharice,  ferre  urhs  una  non  poterai.  It  was  therefore  prudent  in  him  to  retire 
for  some  time,  and  to  let  the  confused  multitude  of  barbarians  consume  and  destroy 
one  another.  But  Pericles  was  not  engaged  in  so  formidable  and  oppressive  a  war. 
The  odds  were  not  very  great,  and  he  foresaw  it  would  alloAV  him  time  to  breathe. 
Thus,  like  a  iudicious  man  and  an  able  politician,  he  kept  close  in  Athens,  and  could 
not  be  moved  either  by  the  remonstrances  or  murmurs  of  the  citizens.  Cicero,  writ- 
ing to  his  friend  Atticus,  condemns  absolutely  the  resolution  which  Pompey  formed 
and  executed,  of  abandoning  Rome  to  Caesar;  whereas,  he  ought  in  imitation  of  Pe- 
ricles, to  have  shut  himself  up  in  it  with  the  senate,  the  magistrates,  and  the  worthi 
est  of  the  citizens  Avho  had  declared  in  his  favour.* 

After  the  Lacedaemonians  were  retired,  the  Athenians  placed  forces  in  all  the  im- 
portant posts  both  by  land  and  sea,  pursuant  to  the  plan  they  intended  to  follow  as 
long  as  the  war  continued.  They  also  came  to  a  resolution,  to  keep  always  a  thou- 
sand talentsf  in  reserve  and  a  hundred  galleys;  and  never  to  use  them,  except  the 
enemy  should  invade  Attica  by  sea;  at  the  same  time  making  it  death  for  any  man 
to  propose  the  employing  them  any  other  way. 

The  galleys  which  had  been  sent  into  Peloponnesus  committed  dreadful  depreda- 
tions there,  \vhich  consoled  the  Athenians  in  some  measure  for  the  losses  they  had 
sustained.  One  day,  as  the  forces  were  going  on  board,  and  Pericles  was  entering 
his  own  ship,  a  sudden  and  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  and  the  earth  was 
overspread  with  the  deepest  gloom.  This  phenomenon  filled  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians  with  the  utmost  terror;  superstition  and  the  ignorance  of  natural  causes 
making  them  consider  such  events  as  fatal  omens.  Pericles  seeing  the  pilot  who  was 
on  board  his  ship  astonished,  and  incapable  of  managing  the  helm,  threw  his  cloak 
over  liis  face,  and  asked  him  whether  he  could  see:  the  pilot  answering,  that  the 
cloak  took  alway  all  objects  from  his  sight,  Pericles  then  gave  him  to  understand  that 
the  like  cause,  viz.  the  interposition  of  the  vast  body  of  the  moon  between  his  eyes 
and  the  sun,  prevented  his  seeing  its  splendour. 

The  first  year  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  being  now  elapsed,  the  Athenians,  during 
the  winter,  solemnized  public  funerals,  according  to  ancient  custom,  a  practice  truly 
humane,  and  expressive  of  a  just  gratitude,  in  honour  of  those  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  that  campaign;  a  ceremony  they  observed  during  the  whole  course  of  that 
war.  For  this  purpose  they  set  up,  three  days  before,  a  tent,  in  which  the  bones  of 
the  deceased  citizens,  were  exposed,  and  every  person  strewed  flowers,  incense,  per- 
fumes, and  things  of  the  same  kind,  upon  those  remains.  They  afterwards  were  put 
on  a  kind  of  chariots,  in  coflins  made  of  cypress  wood,  every  tribe  having  its  particu- 
lar coffin  and  chariot;  but  in  one  of  the  latter  a  large  empty  cofiinj  was  carried,  in 
honour  of  those  whose  bodies  had  not  been  found.  The  procession  marched  with  a 
frrave,  majestic,  and  religious  pom]);  a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  both  citizens  and 
foreigners,  assisted  at  this  mournful  solemnity.  The  relations  of  the  deceased  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  stood  weeping  at  the  sepulchre.  These  bones  were  carried  to  a 
public  monument,  in  tlic  fin;^st  suburb  of  the  city,  called  the  Ceramicus;  v.liere  were 
buried  in  all  ages,  whose  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  field,  except  the  warriors  of 
Marathon,  who,  to  immortalize  their  extraordinary  valour,  were  interred  in  the  field 
of  battle.  Earth  was  afterwards  laid  over  them,  and  then  one  of  the  citizens  of  the 
greatest  distinction  pronounced  their  funeral  oration.  Pericles  was  now  appointed 
to  perform  this   honourable  office.     When  the  ceremony  was  ended,  he  went  from 

•  Lib.  vii.Epist.  11.  .  t More  th&n  g600,000. 
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the  sepulchre  to  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  be  the  better  heard,  and  spoke  the  oration, 
the  whole  of  which  Thucydides  has  transmitted  to  us.*  Whether  it  was  really  com- 
posed by  Pericles,  or  by  the  historian,  we  may  affirm  that  it  is  truly  worthy  the  repu- 
tation of  both  those  great  men,  as  well  for  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  style,  as  for  the 
just  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  greatness  of  the  sentiments  which  shine  in  every 
part  of  it.  After  having  paid,  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  this  double  tribute  of  tears  and 
applauses,  to  the  memory  of  those  brave  soldiers  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  to  de- 
fend the  liberties  of  their  country,  the  public  who  did  not  confine  their  gratitude  to 
empty  ceremonies  and  tears,  maintained  their  widows  and  their  infant  orphans.!  This 
was  a  poAverful  incentive  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  citizens;  for  great  men  are 
formed  where  merit  is  best  rewarded.^ 

About  the  close  of  the  same  campaign,  tlie  Athenians  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysians  in  Thrace;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  his  son 
was  admitted  a  citizen  of  Athens.  They  also  came  to  an  accommodation  with  Per- 
diccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  restoring  to  him  the  city  of  Thermae;  after  which  they 
united  their  forces,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Chalcis. 

SECTION  II. — THE  PLAGUE  MAKES  DREADFUL  HAVOC  IN  ATTICA,  &.C.     SECOND  AND  THIRD 

YEARS  OF    THE  WAR. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  campaign,  the  enemy  made  an  incursion  into  the 
country  as  before,  and  laid  it  waste.  But  the  plague  made  a  much  greater  devasta- 
tion in  Athens;  the  like  having  never  been  known.  It  is  related,  that  it  began  in 
Ethiopia,  whence  it  descended  into  Egypt,  from  thence  spread  over  Libya,  and  a  great 
part  of  Persia;  and  at  last  broke  at  once  like  a  flood  upon  Athens.§  Thucydides, 
w4io  himself  was  seized  with  that  deadly  disease,  has  described  very  minutely  the 
several  circumstances  and  symptoms  of  it;  in  order,  says  he,  that  a  laithful  and  exact 
relation  of  this  calamity  may  serve  as  an  instruction  io  posterity,  in  case  the  like 
should  ever  happen.  Hippocrates,  who  was  employed  to  visit  the  sick,  has  also  des- 
cribed it  in  a  medi<ial,||  and  Lucretius  in  a  poetical  way.^  This  pestilence  baffled  the 
utmost  efforts  of  art;  the  most  robust  constitutions  were  unable  to  withstand  its  at- 
tack; and  the  greatest  care  and  skill  of  the  physicians  were  a  feeble  help  to  those  who 
were  infected.  The  instant  a  person  was  seized,  he  Avas  struck  with  despair,  which 
quite  disabled  him  from  attempting  a  cure.  The  assistance  that  was  given  them  was 
ineffectual,  and  proved  mortal  to  all  such  of  their  relations  as  had  the  courage  to  ap- 
proach them.  The  prodigious  quantity  of  baggage,  which  had  been  removed  out  of 
the  country  into  the  city,  proved  very  noxious.  Most  of  the  inhabitants,  for  want  of 
lodging,  lived  in  little  cottages,  where  they  could  scarcely  breathe,  during  the  raging 
heat  of  the  summer,  so  that  they  were  seen  either  piled  one  upon  the  other,  the  dead 
as  well  as  those  who  were  dying,  or  else  crawling  through  the  streets,  or  lying  along 
by  the  side  of  fountains,  to  which  they  had  dragged  themselves,  to  quench  the  raging 
thirst  which  consumed  them.  The  very  temples  were  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and 
every  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a  dreadful  image  of  death;  without  the  least  remedy 
for  the  present,  or  the  least  hopes  with  regard  to  lliturity. 

The  plague,  before  it  spread  into  Attica  had  been  very  destructive  in  Persia.  Ar- 
taxerxes,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  great  reputation  of  Hippocrates  of  Cos,  the 
greatest  physician  of  that  or  any  other  age,  caused  his  governors  to  write  to  him,  to 
mvite  him  into  his  dominions,  in  order  that  he  might  prescribe  to  those  who  were  in- 
fected. The  king  made  him  the  most  advantageous  offers;  setting  no  bounds  to  his 
reward  on  the  side  of  interest,  and,  with  regard  to  honour,  promising  to  make  him 
equal  with  the  most  considerable  persons  in  his  court.**  The  reader  has  already  been 
told,  the  high  regard  which  was  shown  to  the  Grecian  physicians  in  Persia;  and  in- 
deed, was  it  possible  that  so  useful  a  man  as  Hippocrates  could  be  too  well  rewarded? 
However,  all  the  glitter  of  the  Persian  riches  and  dignities  were  not  capable  of  cor- 
rupting him,  nor  of  stifling  the  hatred  and  aversion  for  the  Persians,  which  was  be- 
come natural  to  the  Greeks  ever  since  the  former  had  invaded  them.  This  great  phy- 
sician, therefore,  sent  no  other  answer  but  this,  that  he  was  free  from  either  Avants  or 
desires;  that  he  OAved  all  his  cares  to  his  felloAv-citizens  and  countrymen;  and  Avas  un- 
der no  obligation  to  barbarians,  the  declared  enemies  of  Greece.     Kings  are  not  used 

*  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  122—130.  t  Thiicyd.  1.  ii.  p-  130. 

t"'A3-A.K  ya^   oi'c  xe'iTat    ■■gn'^c  .wi'yicz,  roUg    ?c  xxi   »vSgic   aji.oi  ;TcXiT;u;Kr<J 

§  A.M.  3574.    Ant.  J.  €.430,     Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  130-147.  Diod.  p.lOl,  102.    Pint,  in  PeHcl.  p.  171 . 
d  Epidem.  1.  iii.  p.  3.                                   ILib.  vi.  ••  Hippo-rat.  in  Eput. 
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to  denials.     Artaxerxes,  therefore,  in  the  highest  transports  of  rage,  sent  to  the  city 
of  Cos,  the  native  place  of  Hi])pocrates,  and  Avhere  he  was  at  the  time,  commanding 
them  to  deliver  up  to  him  that  insolent  wretch,  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought  to 
condign  punishnient;  and  threatening,  in  case  they  refused,  to  lay  waste  their  city 
and  island  in  such  a  manner,  that  not  the  least  trace  of  it  should  remain.     However, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cos  were  not  under  the  least  terror.     They  made  answer,  that  the 
menaces  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  with  them  to  give  them 
earth  and  water,  or  to  obey  their  orders;  that  the  threats  of  Artaxerxes  would  be 
equally  impotent;  that,  let  what  would  be  the  consequence,  they  would  never  give  up 
their  fellow-citizen;  and  that  they  depended  upon  the  protection  of  the  gods. 
V  Hippocrates  had  said  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  owed  his  services  entirely  to  his 
country.     And  indeed,  the  instant  he  was  sent  fur  to  Athens,  he  went  thither,  and  did 
not  once  stir  out  of  the  city,  till  the  plague  had  quite  ceased.     He  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  service  of  the  sick;  and  to  multiply  himself,  as  it  were,  he  sent  several 
of  his  disciples  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  after  having  instructed  them   in  what 
manner  to  treat  their  patients.     The  Athenians  were  struck  with  the  deepest  sense 
of  gratitude,  for  the  generous  care  of  Hippocrates.     They  therefore  ordained,  by  a 
public  decree,  that  Hippocrates  should   be  initiated  in  the  most  exalted  mysteries,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Hercules  the  son  of  Jupiter;  thai  a  crown  of  gold  should  be  pre- 
sented to  him,  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  staters,*  amounting  to  five  hundred  pistoles 
French  money;t  and  that  the  decree  by  which  it  was  granted  him,  should  be  read 
aloud  by  a  herald,  in  the  public  games,' on  the  solemn  festivals  of  Panathense:  that 
the  freedom  of  the  city  should  be  given  Jiim,  and  himself  be  maintained  at  the  public 
charge,  in  the  Prytaneum  all  his  lifetime,  in  case  he  thought  proper:  in  fine,  that  the 
children  of  all  the  people  of  Cos,  whose  city  had  given  birth  to  so  great  a  man,  might 
be  maintained  and  brought  up  in  Athens, "in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been 
born  there. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy,  having  marched  into  Attica,  came  down  towards  the 
coast,  and,  advancing  still  forward,  laid  Avaste  the  whole  country.  Pericles  still  ad- 
hering to  the  maxim  he  had  established,  not  to  expose  the  safety  of  the  state  to  the 
hazard  of  a  battle,  would  not  sutler  his  troops  to  sally  out  of  the  city:  however,  be- 
fore the  enemy  left  the  plains,  he  sailed  to  Peloponnesus  with  a  hundred  galleys,  in 
order  to  hasten  their  retreat  by  his  making  so  powerful  a  diversion;  and  after  having 
made  a  dreadful  havoc,  as  he  had  done  the  first  year,  he  returned  into  the -city.  The 
plague  was  still  there  as  well  as  in  the  fleet,  and  it  spread  to  those  troops  that  were 
besieging  Potidsea. 

The  campaign  being  thus  ended,  the  Athenians,  who  saw  their  country  depopulat- 
ed by  two  great  scourges,  war  and  pestilence,  began  to  despond,  and  to  murmur 
agamst  Pericles;  considering  him  as  the  author  of  all  their  calamities,  as  he  had  in- 
volved thenri  in  that  fatal  war.  They  then  sent  a  deputation  to  Laceda?mon,  to  ob- 
tain, if  possible,  an  accommodation  by  some  means  or  other,  firmly  resolved  to  make 
whatever  concessions  should  be  demanded  of  them:  the  ambassadors,  however,  re- 
turned without  being  able  to  obtain  any  terms.  Complaints  and  murmurs  now  broke 
out  afresh;  and  the  whole  city  was  in  such  a  trouble  and  confusion,  as  seemed  to 
prognosticate  the  worst  of  evils.  Pericles,  in  the  midst  of  this  universal  consterna- 
tion, could  not  forbear  assembling  the  people;  and  endeavoured  to  soften,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  encourage  them,  by  justifying  himself  "  The  reasons,"  said  he,  "  which 
determined  you  to  undertake  this  war,  and  which  you  approved  at  that  time,  are  still 
the  same,  and  are  not  changed  by  the  alteration  of  circumstances,  which  neither  you 
nor  myself  could  foresee.  Had  it  been  left  to  your  option  to  make  choice  of  peace  or 
war,  the  former  would  certainly  have  been  the  more  eligible;  but  as  there  was  no 
other  means  for  preserving  your  liberty  than  by  drawing  the  sword,  was  it  possible 
lor  you  to  hesitate  ?  If  we  are  citizens  who  truly  love  our  country,  will  our  private 
misfortunes  make  us  neglect  the  common  welfare  of  the  state  ?  Every  man  feels  the 
evil  which  aflhcis  him,  because  it  is  present;  but  no  one  is  sensible  of  the  good  which 
will  result  from  it,  because  it  is  not  come.  Have  you  forgotten  the  strength  and  gran- 
deur of  your  empire  ?  Of  the  two  parts  which  f()rm  this  globe  of  ours,  viz.  the  land 
and  sea,  you  have  absolute  possession  of  the  latter;  and  no  king,  or  any  other  power, 
IS  able  to  oppose  your  fleets.     It  is  now  the  question  whether  you  will  preserve  this 

Tho  Attic  itater  wis  a  polcl  coin  weighing  two  drachms.    It  is  in  the  original  %?uo-wj  %iKlmv, 
t  About  ninehiinihed  and  tJiirty-five dollars. 
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glory,  and  this  empire,  or  resign  it  for  ever.  Be  not  therefore  grieved  because  you 
are  deprived  of  a  few  country-houses  and  gardens,  which  ought  to  be  considered  no 
otherwise  than  as  the  frame  of  tho  picture,  though  you  would  seem  to  make  them  the 
picture  itself.  Consider,  that  if  you  do  but  preserve  your  liberty,  you  will  easily  re- 
cover them;  but  that  should  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  deprived  of  this  blessing,  you 
will  lose  every  valuable  possession  with  it.  Do  not  show  less  generosity  than  your 
ancestors,  who  for  the  sake  of  preserving  it,  abandoned  even  their  city;  and  who, 
though  they  had  not  inherited  such  a  glory  ti'om  their  ancestors,  yet  suffered  the 
worst  of  evils,  and  engaged  in  the  most  perilous  enterprises,  to  transmit  it  to  you.  I 
will  confess  that  your  present  calamities,  are  exceedingly  grievous,  and  I  myself  am 
duly  sensible  and  deeply  afHicted  for  them.  "But  is  it  just  in  you  to  exclaim  against 
your  general,  merely  for  an  accident  that  was  not  to  be  diverted  by  all  the  prudence 
of  man;  and  to  make  him  responsible  lor  an  event  in  which  he  has  not  the  least  con- 
cern? We  must  submit  patiently  to  those  evils  which  heaven  inflicts  upon  us,  and 
vigorously  oppose  such  as  arise  from  our  fellow-creatures.  As  to  the  hatred  and  jeal- 
ousy which  attend  on  your  prosperity,  they  are  the  usual  k)t  of  all  who  believe  them- 
selves worthy  of  commanding.  However,  hatred  and  envy  are  not  of  long  continu- 
ance, but  the  glory  that  accompanies  exalted  actions  is  immortal.  Revolve  therefore 
perpetually  in  your  minds,  how  shameful  and  ignominious  it  is  for  men  to  bow  the  neck 
to  their  enemies,  and  how  glorious  it  is  to  triumph  over  them;  and  then,  animated  by 
this  double  reflection,  marcJi  on  to  danger  with  joy  and  intrepidity,  and  do  not  crouch 
so  tamely  to  the  Lacedfemonians;  and  call  to  mind,  that  those  who  display  the  great- 
est bravery  and  resolution  in  dangers,  acquire  the  most  esteem  and  applause." 

The  motives  of  honour  and  fame,  the  remembrance  of  the  great  actions  of  their 
ancestors,  the  soothing  title  of  sovereigns  of  Greece,  and  above  all,  the  jealousy  of 
Sparta,  the  ancient  and  perpetual  riv^al  of  Athens,  were  the  usual  motives  which 
Pericles  empk)yed  to  iniiuence  and  animate  the  Athenians,  and  had  hitherto  never 
failed  of  success.  -  But  on  this  occasion,  the  sense  of  the  present  evils  prevailed  over 
every  other  consideration,  and  stifled  all  other  thoughts.  The  Athenians,  indeed, 
did  not  design  to  sue  the  Lacedaemonians  any  more  for  peace,  but  the  very  sight  and 
presence  of  Pericles  was  insupportable  to  them.  They  therefore  deprived  him  of  the 
command  of  the  arm}^,  and  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  which,  according  to  some 
historians,  amounted  to  fifteen  talents,  and  according  to  others  fifty.* 

However,  this  public  disgrace  of  Pericles  w^as  not  to  be  very  lasting.  The  anger 
of  the  people  was  appeased  by  the  first  efforts,  and  had  spent  itself  in  the  injurious 
treatment  of  him,  as  the  bee  leaves  the  sting  in  the  wound.  But  he  was  not  now  so 
happy  with  regard  to  his  domestic  evils;  for  besides  his  having  lost  a  great  number  of 
his  friends  and  relations  by  the  pestilence,  feuds  and  divisions  had  long  reigned  in  his 
family.  Xanthippus,  his  eldest  son,  who  himself  was  extremely  profuse,  and  had 
married  a  young  wife  no  less  extravagant,  could  not  bear  his  father's  exact  economy, 
who  allowed  him  but  a  very  small  sum  for  his  pleasures.  This  made  him  borrow 
money  in  his  father's  name.  When  the  lender  demanded  his  debt  of  Pericles,  he  not 
only  refused  to  pay,  but  even  prosecuted  liira  for  it.  Xanthippus  was  so  enraged  g 
that  he  inveighed  in  the  most  heinous  terms  against  his  father,  exclaiming  against 
him  in  all  places,  and  ridiculing  openly  the  assemblies  he  held  at  his  house,  and  his 
conferences  with  the  sophists.  He  did  not  consider,  that  a  son,  though  treated  un- 
justly, which  was  far  otherwise  in  his  case,  ought  to  submit  patiently  to  the  injustice 
of  his  father,  as  a  citizen  is  obliged  to  suffer  that  of  his  country. 

The  plague  carried  off  Xanthippus.  At  the  same  time  Pericles  lost  his  sister,  with 
many  of  his  relations  and  best  friends,  whose  assistance  he  most  needed  in  the  ad- 
ministration. But  he  did  not  sink  under  these  losses;  his  strength  of  mind  was  not 
shaken  by  them;  and  he  was  not  seen  to  weep  or  show  the  usual  marks  of  sorrow  at 
the  grave  of  any  of  his  relations,  till  the  death  of  Paralus,  the  last  of  his  legitimate 
children.  That  severe  stroke  exceedingly  afflicted  him,  though  he  did  his  utmost  to 
preserve  his  usual  tranquillity,  and  not  show  any  outward  symptoms  of  sorrow.  But 
when  he  was  to  put  the  crown  of  flowers  upon  the  head  of  his  dead  son,  he  coiild 
not  support  the  cruel  spectacle,  nor  stifle  the  transport  of  his  grief,  which  forced  its 
way  in  cries,  in  sobs,  and  a  flood  of  tears. 

Pericles,  misled  by  the  principles  of  a  false  philosophy,  imagined,  that  bewailing 
the  death  of  his  relations  and  children,  would  betray  a  weakness  that  no  way  suited 

•  About  fifteen  or  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
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the  greatness  of  soul  he  had  ever  shown;  and  on  this  occasion  that  the  sensibility  of 
the  father  would  sully  the  glory  of  the  conqueror.  How  gross  an  error!  how  childish 
an  illusion:  which  either  makes  heroism  consist  in  -wild  and  savage  cruely,  or,  leaving 
the  same  o-rief  and  confusion  in  the  mind,  assumes  a  vain  outside  of  constancy  and 
resolution,  merely  to  he  admired.  But,  does  martial  bravery  extinguish  nature.'' 
Is  a  man  dead  to  all  human  sentiments,  because  he  makes  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  state?  Antoninus  the  emperor  had  a  much  juster  way  of  thinking,  who,  when 
Marcus  Aurelius  was  lamenting  the  death  of  the  person  who  had  brought  him  up, 
said,  "suffer  him  to  be  a  man,  for  neither  philosophy  nor  sovereignty  renders  us 
insensible."* 

Fickleness  and  inconstancy  were  the  prevailing  characters  of  the  Athenians;  and 
as  these  carried  them  on  a  sudden  to  the  greatest  excesses,  they  soon  brought  them 
back  again  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  gentleness,  [t  was  not  long  before 
they  repented  the  injury  they  had  done  Pericles,  and  earnestly  wished  to  see  him 
again  in  their  assemblies.  By  dint  of  suffering,  they  began  to  bear  patiently  their 
domestic  misfortunes,  and  to  be  fired  more  and  more  with  a  zeal  for  ther  country's 
glory;  and  in  their  ardour  for  reinstating  its  afiairs,  they  did  not  know  any  person 
more  capable  than  Pericles  of  the  administration.  Pericles,  at  that  time,  never  stir- 
red out  of  his  house,  and  was  in  the  utmost  grief  at  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  How- 
ever, Alcibiades  and  the  rest  of  his  friends  entreated  him  to  go  abroad,  and  show  him- 
self in  public.  The  people  asked  him  pardon  for  their  ungrateful  usage  of  him;  and 
Pericles,  moved  with  their  entreaties,  and  persuaded  that  it  did  not  become  a  good 
man  to  harbour  the  least  resentment  against  his  country,  resumed  the  government. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  campaign,  some  ambassadors  had  set  out  from  Lace- 
dfemon,  in  order  to  solicit  the  king  of  Persia's  alliance,  and  engage  him  to  furnish  a 
sum  of  money  for  maintaining  the  fleet:  this  reflected  great  ignominy  on  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  called  themselves  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  since  they  thereby  re- 
tracted or  sullied  the  glorious  actions  they  had  formerly  achieved  in  her  defence 
against  Persia.  They  went  by  the  way  of  Thrace,  in  order  to  disengage,  if  possible, 
Sitalces  from  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  and  prevail  with  him  to  succour  Potidsea. 
But  they  here  met  with  some  Athenian  ambassadors,  who  caused  them  to  be  arrested 
as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and^afterwards  to  be  sent  to  Athens,  where,  with- 
out suffering  them  to  be  heard,  they  were  put  to  death  that  same  day,  and  their  bo- 
dies thrown  in  the  open  fields,  by  way  of  reprisal  on  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
treated  all  who  were  not  of  tlieir  party  in  the  same  inhuman  manner.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  how  two  cities,  which  but  a  short  time  before  were  so  closely 
united,  and  ought  to  have  shown  a  mutual  civility  and  forbearance  for  each  other, 
could  contract  so  inveterate  a  hatred,  and  break  into  such  cruel  acts  of  violence,  as 
to  infringe  all  the  laws  of  war,  humanity  and  nations;  and  which  prompted  them  to 
exercise  greater  cruelties  upon  one  another,  than  if  they  had  been  at  -war  with  the 
barbarians. 

Potidffia  had  now  been  besieged  almost  three  years,  when  the  inhabitants  reduced 
to  extremities,  and  in  such  want  of  provisions  that  some  fed  on  human  flesh,  and  not 
expecting  any  succours  from  the  Peloponnesians,  whose  attempts  in  Attica  liad  all 
proved  ^abortive,  surrendered  on  conditions.  The  circumstances  which  made  the 
Athenians  treat  them  with  lenity,  were,  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which  exceed- 
ingly annoyed  the  besiegers;  and  the  prodigious  expense  of  the  siege,  which  had 
aheady  cost  two  thousand  talents,  or  upwards  of  one  milion,  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.!  They  therefore  came  out  of  the  city  with  their  wives  and  children,  as  well 
citizens  as  foreigners,  each  man  having  but  one  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  women  two, 
and  only  a  little  money  to  carry  them  home.  The  Athenians  blamed  their  generals 
for  granting  this  capitulation  without  their  order;  because  otlierwise,  as  the  citizens 
were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity,  they  would  have  surrendei-ed  at  discretion. 
They  sent  a  colony  thither. 

The  first  thing  that  Pericles  did,  after  his  being  re-elected  generalissimo,  was  to 
propose  the  abrogation  of  that  law,  Avhich  he  himself  had  caused  to  be  enacted 
against  bastards,  when  there  were  legitimate  childreD.f    It  declared,  that  such  only 

♦  Permitteille  mt  homo  sit:  nequeenim  vel  philosophia  vel  imperiurn  tollit  affectus.— Jul.  Capitol,  in  Vit.  An- 
tooini  Pii. 

t  Thearmy  which  besieged  Potida?a  consiued  of  three  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  sixteen  hundred  who  had 
been  sent  under  the  command  of  l^hormio.  Every  soldier  received  daily  two  drachms,  or  twenty-pence  French, 
for  xQKst«r  and  loan:  and  thoseof  the  galleys  had  the  same  pay.— Thucyd.  1.  iii.p.  182. 
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should  be  coRsidered,as  true  and  legitimate  Athenians,  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were 
both  natives  of  Athens;  and  it  had  been  executed  just  before  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
For  the  king  of  Egypt*  having  sent  to  Athens  a  present  of  forty  thousand  measures 
of  corn  to  be  distributed  among  the  people,  the  bastards,  on  account  of  this  new  law, 
were  involved  in  a  thousand  difficulties,  till  then  unpractised,  and  which  had  not  been 
so  much  as  thought  of  Near  five  thousand  of  them  were  condemned  and  sold  as 
slaves,  while  fourteen  thousand  and  forty  citizens  were  confirmed  in  their  privileges, 
and  recognized  as  true  Athenians.  It  was  thought  very  strange,  that  the  author  and 
promoter  of  this  law  should  himself  desire  to  have  it  repealed.  But  the  Athenians 
were  moved  to  compassion  at  the  domestic  calamites  of  Pericles;  so  that  they  permitted 
him  to  enter  his  bastard,  in  his  own  name,  in  the  register  of  the  citizens  of  his  tribe. 

A  short  time  after,  he  himself  was  infected  with  the  pestilence.  Being  extremely 
ill,  and  ready  to  breatPie  his  last,  the  principal  citizens,  and  such  of  his  friends  as  had 
not  forsaken  him,  discoursing  together  in  his  bed-chamber  about  his  real  merit,  they 
recounted  his  exploits,  and  computed  the  number  of  his  victories;  for  while  he  was 
generalissimo  of  the  Athenians,  he  had  erected  for  the  glory  of  their  city  nine  tro- 
phies, in  memory  of  as  many  battles  gained  by  him.  They  did  not  imagine  that 
Pericles  heard  whai  ihey  were  sayinsr,  because  he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  senses; 
but  it  was  far  otherwise,  for  not  a  single  word  of  their  discourse  had  escaped  him; 
when,  breakmg  suddenly  from  his  silence,  "I  am  surprised,"  said  she,  that  you  should 
treasure  up  so  well  in  your  memories,  and  extol  so  highly,  a  series  of  actions,  in 
which  fortune  had  so  great  a  share,  and  wliich  are  common  to  me  with  so  many  other 
generals;  and  at  the  same  time  should  forget  the  most  glorious  circumstances  in  my 
life;  I  mean,  my  never  having  caused  a  single  citizen  to  put  on  mourning.  A  noble 
saying!  which  very  few  in  high  stations  can  declare  with  truth.  The  Athenians 
were  deeply  afiiicted  at  his  death.f 

The  reader  has  doubtless  observed,  from  what  had  been  said  of  Pericles,  that  in 
him  were  united  most  qualities  which  constitute  the  great  man;  as  those  of  the  admi- 
ral, by  his  great  skill  in  naval  affairs;  of  the  great  captain,  by  his  conquests  and  vic- 
tories; of  the  able  treasurer,  by  the  excellent  order  in  which  he  put  the  finances;  of 
the  great  politician,  by  the  extent  and  justness  of  his  views,  by  his  eloquence  in  public 
deliberations,  and  by  the  dexterity  and  the  address  with  which  he  transacted  affairs: 
of  a  minister  of  state,  by  the  methods  he  employed  to  increase  trade  and  promote  the 
arts  in  general;  in  fine,  of  father  of  his  country,  by  the  happiness  he  procured  to  every 
individual,  and  which  he  always  had  in  view  as  the  true  scope  and  end  of  his  admin^ 
istration. 

But  I  must  not  omit  another  characteristic  which  was  peculiar  to  him.  He  acted 
with  so  much  wisdom,  moderation,  disinterestedness  and  zeal  for  the  public  good;  he 
discovered,  in  all  things,  so  great  a  superiority  of  talents,  and  gave  so  exalted  an  idea 
of  his  experience,  capacity,  and  integrity,  that  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  all  the 
Athenians;  and  fixed  in  his  own  favour,  during  forty  years  that  he  governed  the  Athe- 
nians, their  natural  fickleness  and  inconstancy.  He  suppressed  that  jealousy,  which 
an  extreme  fondness  for  liberty  had  made  them  entertain  against  all  citizens  distin- 
guished by  their  merit  and  great  authority.  But  the  most  surprising  circumstance  is, 
he  gained  his  great  assendency  merely  by  persuasion,  ^vithout  employing  force,  mean 
artifices,  or  any  of  those  arts  which  a  mean  politician  excuses  in  himself,  upon  the 
specious  pretence,  that  the  necessity  of  the  public  affairs,  and  reasons  of  state,  make 
them  necessary. 

Anaxa^oras  died  the  same  year  as  Pericles.  Plutarch  relates  a  circumstance  con- 
cerning him,  which  happened  some  time  before,  that  must  not  be  omitted.  He  says, 
that  this  philosopher,  who  had  voluntarily  reduced  himself  to  excessive  poverty,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  greater  leisure  to  pursue  his  studies;  finding  himself 
neglected  in  his  old  age  by  Pericles,  who,  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  public  affairs, 
had  not  always  time  to  tliink  of  him,  wrapped  his  cloak  about  his  head^  and  threw 
himself  on  the  ground,  in  the  fixed  resolution  to  starve  himself  t  Pericles  hearing  of 
this  accidentally,  ran  with  the  utmost  haste,  to  the  philosopher's  house,  in  the  deep- 
est affliction.     He  conjured  him,  in  the  strongest  and  most  moving  terms,  not  to  throw 

*Plutarch  does  not  name  this  king.  Perhaps  it  was  Inarus,  son  to  Psammetichns  king  of  Libya,  who  had  caus- 
ed part  of  the  Egyptians  to  take  up  arms  against  Artaxerxes,  and  to  whom  the  Athenians,  above  thirty  years  be- 
fore, had  sent  succours  against  the  Persians.— Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  68. 

tA.  M,  3576.     Ant.  J.  C.  428.  .         •  j  i     j 

tit  wM  the  custom  for  those  to  cover  their  heads  with  their  cloaks,  who  were  reduced  to  despair,  and  resolved 
to  die, 
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his  life  away;  adding,  that  it  was  not  Anaxagoras,  but  himself,  that  was  to  be  lament- 
ed, if  he  was  so  untbrtiinate  as  to  lose  so  wise  and  laithful  a  friend;  one  who  was  so 
capable  of  giving  him  whosesome  counsels  with  regard  to  the  pressing  occasions  of 
the  state.  Anaxagoras  then,  uncovering  his  head  a  little,  spoke  thus  to  him:  "Peri- 
cles, those  who  use  a  lamp  take  care  to  feed  it  with  oil."*  This  was  a  gentle,  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  strong  and  piercing  reproach.  Pericles  ought  to  have  supplied 
his  wants  unasked.  Many  lamps  are  extinguished  in  this  manner  in  a  country,  by 
the  criminal  negligence  of  those  who  ought  to  supply  them. 

SECTION  III. THE  LACEDEMONIANS  BESIEGE    PLATE.E.       FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  YEARS  OF 

THE  WAR. 

The  most  remarkable  transaction  of  the  following  years,  was  the  siege  of  Platsese 
by  the  LacedG?raonians.  This  was  one  of  the  most  famous  sieges  in  antiquity,  on 
account  of  the  vigorous  efforts  of  both  parties;  but  especially  for  the  glorious  resist- 
ance made  by  the  besieged,  and  their  bold  and  industrious  stratagem,  by  which  seve- 
ral of  them  got  out  of  the  city,  and  by  that  means  escaped  the  fury  of  the  enemy. 
The  Lacedeemonians  besieged  this  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign. 
As  soon  as  they  had  pitched  their  camp  round  the  city,  in  order  to  lay  waste  the  pla- 
ces adjacent  to  it,  the  Platseans  sent  some  deputies  to  Archidamus,  who  commanded 
on  that  occasion,  to  represent,  that  he  could  not  attack  them  with  the  least  shadow 
of  justice,  because  that,  after  the  famous  battle  of  Platseee,  Pausanias,  the  Grecian 
general,  offering  up  a  sacrifice  in  their  city  to  Jupiter  the  deliverer,  in  presence  of  all 
the  allies,  had  given  them  their  freedom,  to  reward  their  valour  and  zeal;  and  therefore, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  enjojmient  of  their  liberties,  since  it  had 
been  granted  them  by  a  Lacedsemonians.  Archidamus  answered  that  their  demand 
would  be  very  reasonable,  had  they  not  joined  with  the  Athenians,  the  professed  ene- 
mies to  the  liberty  of  Greece;  but  that,  if  they  would  disengage  themselves  from  their 
present  alliance,  or  at  least  remain  neutral,  they  then  should  be  left  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  privileges.  The  deputies  replied,  that  they  could  not  possibly  come  to 
any  agreement,  without  first  sending  to  Athens,  whither  their  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren were  retired.  The  Lacedsemonians  permitted  them  to  send  thither;  when  the 
Athenians  promising  solemnly  to  succour  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the 
Platseans  resolved  to  suffer  the  last  extremities  rather  than  surrender;  and  accord- 
ingly they  informed  the  Lacedaemonians,  from  their  walls,  that  they  could  not  com- 
ply with  what  was  desired. t 

Archidamus  then,  after  calling  upon  the  gods  to  witness  that  he  did  not  first  in- 
fringe the  alliance,  and  was  not  the  cause  of  the  calamities  which  might  befall  the 
Plateeans,  for  having  refused  the  just  and  reasonable  conditions  offered  them,  prepared 
for  the  siege.  He  surrounded  the  city  with  a  circumvallation  of  trees,  which  were 
laid  length  ways,,  very  close  together,  with  their  boughs  interwoven  and  turned  to- 
wards the  city,  to  prevent  any  person  from  going  out  of  it.  He  afterwards  threw  up 
a  platform  to  set  the  batteries  on,  in  hopes  that  as  so  many  hands  were  employed, 
they  should  soon  take  the  city.  He  therefore  caused  trees  to  be  felled  on  mount 
Cithseron,  and  interwove  them  with  fascines,  in  order  to  support  the  terrace  on  all 
sides;  he  then  threw  in  wood,  earth,  and  stones;  in  a  word,  whatever  could  help  to 
fill  it  up.  The  whole  army  worked  night  and  daj?-,  without  the  least  intermission, 
during  seventy  days;  one  half  of  the  soldiers  resposing  themselves  while  the  others 
were  at  work. 

The  besieged,  observing  that  the  work  began  to  rise,  threw  up  a  wooden  wall  upon 
the  walls  of  the  city  opposite  to  the  platform,  in  order  that  they  might  always  out-top 
the  besiegers,  and  filled  the  hollow  of  this  wooden  wall  with  the  bricks  they  took  from 
the  rubbish  of  the  neighbouring  houses;  so  that  the  wall  of  timber  served  in  a  man- 
ner as  a  defence  to  keep  the  wall  from  falling  as  it  was  carrying  up.  It  was  covered, 
on  the  outside,  with  hides,  both  raw  and  dry,  in  order  to  shelter  the  works  and  the 
workmen  from  the  fires  discharged  against  it.  In  proportion  as  it  rose,  tlie  platform 
was  raised  also,  which  in  this  manner  was  carried  to  a  great  height.  But  the  besieg- 
ed made  a  hole  in  the  opposite  v/all  in  order  to  carry  off  the  earth  that  sustained  the 
platform;  which  the  besiegers  perceiving,  they  put  large  panniers  filled  with  mortar, 
in  place  of  the  earth  which  had  been  removed,  because  they  could  not  be  so  easily 

*  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  162. 
tA.M.3576»    Ant,  J.  C.  429.    Thucycl.  I.  ii.  p.  147— 15f.    Diod.  1.  xii.  p.l02— 109. 
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carried  off.  The  besieged,  therefore,  finding  their  first  stratagem  defeated,  made  a 
mine  imder  ground  as  far  as  the  platform,  in  order  to  shelter  themselves,  and  to  re- 
move from  it  the  earth  and  other  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  which  they 
passed  from  hand  to  liand,  as  far  as  the  city.  The  besiegers  were  a  considerable  time 
without  perceiving  this,  till  at  last  they  found  that  their  work  did  not  go  forward,  and 
that  the  more  earth  they  laid  on,  the  weaker  it  grew.  But  the  besieged,  judging  that 
the  superiority  of  numbers  would  at  length  prevail,  without  occupying  themselves 
any  longer  at  this  work,  or  carrying  the  wall  higher  on  the  side  towards  the  battery, 
contented  themselves  with  building  another  within,  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  both 
ends  of  which  joined  to  the  wall;  in  order  that  the  besieged  might  retire  behind  it 
when  the  first  wall  should  be  forced,  and  so.  oblige  the  enemy  to  make  new  works. 

In  the  mean  time  the  besiegers  having  set  up  their  machines,  doubtless  after  they 
had  filled  up  the  ditch,  though  Thucydides  does  not  mention  this,  shook  the  city-wall 
in  a  very  terrible  manner,  which  indeed,  alarmed  the  citizens  very  much^  but  did  not 
discourage  them.  They  employed  every  art  that  fortiiication  could  suggest  against 
the  enemy's  batteries.  They  prevented  the  shock  of  the  battering-rams,  by  ropes 
which  turned  aside  their  strokes.*  They  also  employed  another  artifice;  the  two 
ends  of  a  great  beam  were  made  fast  by  long  iron  chains  to  two  large  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, supported  at  due  distance  upon  the  wall  in  the  manner  of  a  balance;  so  that 
whenever  the  enemy  played  their  machine,  the  besieged  lit\ed  up  this  beam,  and  let  it 
fall  back  on  the  head  of  the  battering-ram,  which  quite  deadened  its  force,  and  conse 
quently  destroyed  its  effect. 

The  besiegers  finding  that  the  attack  did  not  go  on  successfully,  and  that  a  new 
wall  was  raised  against  their  platform,  despaired  of^  being  able  to  storm  the  place,  and 
therefore  changed  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  However,  they  first  endeavoured  to  set 
fire  to  it,  imagining  that  the  town  might  easily  be  burnt  down,  as  it  was  so  small, 
whenever  a  strong  wind  should  rise;  for  they  employed  every  artifice  imaginable  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  little  expense.  They 
therefore  threw  fascines  into  the  intervals  between  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the  in- 
trenchment  with  which  they  had  surrounded  them;  and  filled  these  intervals  in  a  very 
little  time,  because  of  the  multitude  of  hands  employed  by  them;  in  order  to  set  fire, 
at  the  same  time,  to  different  parts  of  the  city.  They  then  lighted  the  fire  with  pitch 
and  sulphur,  which  in  a  moment  made  a  prodigious  blaze.  This  invention  was  very 
near  carrying  the  city,  which  had  baffled  all  others;  for  the  besieged  could  not  at  the 
same  time  withstand  the  fire  and  the  enemy  in  several  parts  of  the  town;  and  had  the 
weather  favoured  the  besiegers,  as  they  flattered  themselves  it  would,  it  had  certainly 
been  taken:  but  history  informs  us,  that  an  exceeding  heavy  rain  fell,  which  extin- 
guished the  fire. 

This  last  effort  of  the  besiegers  ha^mlg  been  defeated  as  successfully  as  all  the  rest, 
they  now  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  surrounded  the  city  with  a  brick  wall, 
strengthened  on  each  side  with  a  deep  ditch.  The  whole  army  was  engaged  succes- 
sively in  this  work,  and  when  it  was  finished,  they  left  a  guard  over  half  of  it,  the 
Bosotians  offering  to  guard  the  rest;  upon  which  the  Lacedaemonians  returned  to 
Sparta  about  the  month  of  October.  There  were  now,  in  Platsese,  but  four  hundred 
inhabitants,  and  eighty  Athenians,  with  a  hundred  and  ten  women  to  dress  their  vic- 
tuals, and  no  other  person,  whether  freeman  or  slave,  all  the  rest  having  been  sent  to 
Athens  before  the  siege. 

During  the  campaign,  some  engagements  were  fought  both  by  sea  and  land,  which 
I  omit,  because  of  no  importance. 

The  next  summer,  which  was  the  fourth  year  of  the  vrar,  the  people  of  Lesbos, 
the  citizens  of  Methymna  excepted,  resolved  to  break  their  alliance  with  the  Atheni- 
ans. They  had  designed  to  rebel  before  the  war  was  declared,  but  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  would  not  receive  them  at  that  time.  The  citizens  of  Methymna  sent  advice 
of  this  to  the  Athenians,  assuring  them,  that  if  an  immediate  succour  was  not  sent, 
the  island  would  be  inevitably  lost.  The  affliction  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  sustain 
ed  great  losses  by  the  war  and  the  plague  was  greatly  increased,  when  news  was 
brought  of  the  revolt  of  so  considerable  an  island,  whose  forces,  which  were  quite 
fresh,  would  now  join  the  enemy,  and  reinforce  them  on  a  sudden  by  the  addition  of 
a  powerful  fleet.  The  Athenians  therefore  sent  forty  galleys  designed  for  Peloponne- 
sus, which  accordingly  sailed  for  Mitylene.     The  inhabitants,  though  in  great  con- 

*  The  lower  end  of  these  '-opes  were  fovmed  into  niimaioiis  slip-knots,  with  which  they  caught  the  head  ofthe 
battering-ram  jwhich  they  raised  up  by  the  heJp  of  the  machine. 
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sternation  because  they  were  quite  unprepared,  yet  put  on  an  appearance  of  bravery, 
and  sailed  out  of  the  port  with  their  ships;  however,  being  repulsed,  they  proposed 
an  accomodation,  which  the  Athenians  fistened  to,  from  an  apprehension  that  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  reduce  the  island  to  their  allegiance.  A  suspension  of 
arms  was  therefore  agreed  upon,  durin;^  which  the  Mitylenians  sent  ambassadors  to 
Athens.  The  fear  of  not  obtaining  their  demands,  made  them  send  others  to  Lace- 
daemon,  to  desire  succours.  This  was  not  ill  judged,  the  Athenians  sending  them  an 
answer  which  they  had  no  reason  to  interpret  in  their  favour.* 

The  ambassadors  of  Mitylene,  after  a  dangerous  voyage,  having  arrived  in 
Lacedasmon,  the  spartans  deferred  giving  them  audience,  till  the  solemnization  of 
the  Olympic  games,  in  order  that  the  aUies  might  hear  the  complaints  they  had  to 
make.  I  shall  repeat  their  whole  speech  on  that  occasion,  as  it  may  serve  at  once  to 
give  a  just  idea  of  the  style  of  Thucydides,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  several 
states  with  regard  to  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians.  "We  are  sensible,"  said 
the  ambassadors,  "that  it  is  the  custom  to  use  deserters  well  at  first,  because  of  the 
service  they  do  those  whom  they  fly  to;  but  to  despise  them  afterwards,  as  traitors  to 
their  country  and  friends.  This  is  far  from  being  unjust,  Avhen  they  have  no  induce- 
ment to  such  a  change,  when  the  same  union  subsists,  and  the  same  aids  are  recipro- 
cally granted.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  between  us  and  the  Athenians:  and  we  entreat 
you  not  to  be  prejudiced  against  us,  because,  after  having  been  treated  mildly  by  the 
Athenians  during  the  peace,  we  now  renounce  their  alliance  when  they  are  unfortu- 
nate. For,  having  come  hither  to  demand  admittance  into  the  number  of  your 
friends  and  allies,  we  ought  to  begin  our  own  justification,  but  showing  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  our  procedure;  it  being  impossible  for  a  true  friendship  to  be  estab- 
lished between  individuals,  or  a  solid  aUiance  between  cities,  unless  both  are  founded 
on  virtue  and  uniformity  of  principles  and  sentiments. 

"To  come  to  the  point:  the  treaty  we  concluded  with  the  Athenians,  was  not  to 
enslave  Greece,  but  to  free  it  from  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians;  and  it  was  concluded 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  when  you  renounced  the  command.  We  adhered 
to  it  with  pleasure,  as  long  as  the  Athenians  continued  to  entertain  just  designs;  but 
when  we  saw  that  they  discontinued  the  war  they  w^ere  carrying  on  against  the 
enemy,  merely  to  oppress  the  allies,  we  could  not  but  suspect  their  conduct.  And  as 
it  was  extremely  difficult,  in  so  great  a  diversity  of  interests  and  opinions,  for  all  of 
them  to  continue  in  strict  union,  and  still  harder  to  make  head  against  them  when 
alone  and  separated,  they  have  subjected,  by  insensible  degrees,  all  the  allies,  except 
the  inhabitants  of  Chios  and  our  people,  and  used  our  own  forces  for  this  end.  For, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  left  us  seemingly  at  liberty,  they  obliged  us  to  follow  them; 
though  we  could  no  longer  rely  on  their  words,  and  had  the  strongest  reason  to  fear 
the  Uke  treatment.  And  indeed,  what  probability  is  there  after  enslaving  all  the  other 
states,  that  they  should  show  a  regard  to  us  only,  and  admit  us  upon  terms  of  equality, 
if  they  may  become  our  masters  whenever  they  please;  especially  as  their  power  increas- 
es daily,  in  proportion  as  ours  lessons?  A  mutual  fear  between  confederates,  is  a  strong 
motive  to  make  an  alliance  lasting,  and  to  prevent  unjust  and  violent  attempts,  by  its 
keeping  all  things  in  an  equilibrium.  Their  leaving  us  the  enjoyment  of  our  liber- 
ties, was  merely  because  they  could  not  intrench  upon  them  by  open  force,  but  only 
by  that  specious  equity  and  moderation  they  have  show^n  us.  P^irst,  they  pretended 
to  prove,  from  their  moderate  conduct  in  regard  to  us,  that  as  we  were  free,  we  should 
not  have  marched  in  conjunction  w^ith  them  against  the  other  allies,  had  they  not  giv- 
en them  just  grounds  for  complaint.  Secondly,  by  attacking  the  weakest  first,  and 
subduing  them  one  after  another,  they  enabled  themselves,  by  their  ruin,  to  subject 
the  powerful  without  difficulty,  who  at  last  would  be  left  alone  and  without  support; 
whereas,  had  they  begun  by  invading  us,  at  the  time  that  the  allies  were  possessed  of 
all  their  troops,  and  were  able  to  make  some  stand,  they  could  not  so  easily  have  com- 
pleted their  designs.  Bpsides,  as  we  had  a  large  fleet,  which  would  strengthen  con 
siderably  whatever  party  we  siiould  deelare  for,  this  was  a  check  upon  them.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  high  regard  we  have  always  shown  for  their  republic,  and  the  en- 
deavours we  have  used  lo  gain  the  favour  of  those  who  commanded  it,  have  suspend 
ed  our  ruin.  But  we  had  been  undone,  had  not  this  war  broke  out;  which  the  fate 
of  others  leaves  no  room  to  doubt. 
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"  What  friendship,  tlien,  what  lasting  alliance  can  be  concluded  with  those  who 
are  never  friends  and  allies,  but  when  force  is  employed  to  make  them  continue  such? 
For,  as  they  were  obliged  to  caress  us  during  the  war,  to  prevent  our  joining  with  the 
enemy;  we  were  constrained  to  treat  them  with  the  same  regard  in  time  of  peace,  to 
prevent  their  falling  upon  us.  That  which  love  produces  in  other  places,  was  with 
us  the  effect  of  fear.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  made  an  alliance  subsist  some 
time,  which  both  parties  were  determined  to  break  upon  the  very  first  favourable  op- 
portunity: let  therefore  no  one  accuse  us  for  the  advantage  we  now  take.  We  had 
not  always  the  same  opportunity  to  save,  as  they  had  to  ruin  us;  but  were  under  the 
necessity  of  waiting  for  a  favourable  moment  before  we  could  venture  to  declare  our- 
selves. 

"Such  are  the  motives  which  now  oblige  us  to  solicit  your  alliance;  the  equity  and 
justice  of  which  appear  very  strong  to  us,  and  consequently  call  on  us  to  provide  for 
our  safety;  we  should  have  claimed  your  protection  before,  had  you  been  sooner  in- 
clined to  afford  it  to  us;  for  we  offered  ourselves  to  you  even  before  the  war  broke  out; 
we  have  now  come  at  the  persuasion  of  the  Boeotians,  your  allies,  to  disengage  our- 
selves fr-om  the  oppressors  of  Greece,  and  join  our  arms  with  its  defenders;  and  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  our  state,  which  is  now  in  imminent  danger.  If  any  thing 
can  be  objected  to  our  conduct,  it  is  the  declaring  ourselves  so  precipitately,  with  more 
generosity  than  prudence,  and  without  having  made  the  least  preparations.  But  this 
also  ought  to  engage  you  to  be  more  ready  in  succouring  us;  that  you  may  not  lose 
the  opportunity  of  protecting  the  oppressed,  and  avenging  yourselves  on  your  ene- 
mies. There  never  was  a  more  favourable  conjuncture  than  that  which  now  offers 
itself;  a  conjuncture,  when  war  and  pestilence  have  consumed  their  forces,  and  ex- 
hausted tfieir  treasure:  not  to  mention  that  their  fleet  is  divided,  by  which  means  they 
will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  resist  you,  should  you  invade  them  at  the  same  time  by 
land  and  sea.  For  they  either  will  "leave  us  to  attack  j^ou,  and  give  us  an  opportunity 
of  succouring  you;  or  they  will  oppose  us  all  together,  and  then  you  will  have  but  half 
their  forces  to  contend  with. 

"For  the  rest,  let  no  one  imagine,  that  you  will  expose  yourselves  to  dangers  for  a 
people  incapable  of  doing  you  service.  Our  country  indeed  lies  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  you,  but  our  aid  is  near  at  hand.  For  the  war  will  be  carried  on,  not  in, 
Attica,  as  is  supposed,  but  in  that  country  whose  revenues  are  the  support  of  Attica, 
and  we  are  not  far  from  it.  Consider  also,  that  in  abandoning  us,  3'ou  will  increase 
the  power  of  the  Athenians  by  the  addition  of  ours;  and  that  no  state  will  then  dare 
to  take  up  arms  against  them.  But  in  succouring  us,  you  will  strengthen  yourselves 
with  a  fleet,  which  you  so  much  want;  you  will  induce  many  other  people,  after  our 
example,  to  join  you;  and  you  will  take  off  the  reproach  cast  upon  you,  of  abandon- 
ing those  who  have  recourse  to  your  protection,  which  will  be  no  inconsiderable  ad- 
vantage to  you  during  the  course  of  the  war. 

"We  therefore  implore  you,  in  the  name  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  in  whose  temple  we 
now  are,  not  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks,  nor  reject  suppliants,  whose  preser- 
vation may  be  highly  advantageous,  and  whose  ruin  may  be  infinitely  pernicious  to 
you.  Show  j^ourselves  such  now,  as  the  idea  entertained  of  your  generosity,  and  the 
extreme  danger  to  which  we  are  reduced,  may  demand;  that  is,  the  protectors  of  the 
afflicted  and  the  deliverers  of  Greece." 

The  allies,  struck  with  these  reasons,  admitted  them  into  the  alliance  of  Peloponne- 
sus. An  immediate  incursion  into  the  enemy's  country  was  resolved,  and  that  the 
allies  should  rendezvous  at  Corinth  with  two  thirds  of  their  forces.  The  Lacedsemo- 
nians  arrived  first,  and  prepared  engines  for  transporting  the  ships  from  the  gulph  of 
Corinth  into  the  sea  of  Athens,  in  order  to  invade  Attica  both  by  land  and  sea.  The 
Athenians  were  no  less  active  on  their  side;  but  the  allies,  being  emploj^ed  in  their 
harvest,  and  beginning  to  grow  wear}'-  of  the  war,  were  a  long  time  before  they  met. 
During  this  interval^  the  Athenians,  who  perceived  that  all  these  preparations  were 
made  against  them,  from  a  supposition  that  they  were  very  weak,  to  undeceive  tlie 
world,  and  show  that  they  alone  were  able  to  support  a  fleet  without  the  aid  of  Lesbos, 
sent  to  sea  a  fleet  of  one'  hundred  sail,  which  they  manned  with  citizens  as  well  as 
foreigners.;  not  exempting  a  single  citizen,  except  such  only  as  were  obliged  to  serve 
on  horseback,  or  whose  revenue  amounted  to  five  hundred  measures  of  corn.  Afler 
having  showed  themselves  before  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  more  to  display  their 
power,  they  made  descents  into  whatever  parts  of  Peloponnesus  they  pleased. 
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The  world  never  saw  a  finer  fleet.  The  Athenians  yarded  their  own  country, 
and  the  coasts  of  Euboea  and  Salamin,  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships;  they  cruised 
round  Peloponnesus  with  another  fleet  of  the  like  number  of  vessels,  without  includ- 
ing tlieir  fleet  before  Lesbos  and  other  places.  The  whole  amounted  to  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  galleys.  The  expenses  of  this  powerful  armament  entirely  ex- 
hausted their  treasure,  which  had  been  very  much  drained  before  by  the  siege  of 

Potidaea. 

The  LacedEemonians,  greatly  surprised  at  so  formidable  a  fleet,  which  they  by  no 
means  expected,  returned  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  their  own  country,  and  only 
ordered  tbrty  galleys  to  be  fitted  oui  for  the  succour  of  Mitylene.  The  Athenians  had 
sent  a  reinlbrcement  thither,  consisting  of  a  thousand  heavy  armed  troops,  by  whose 
assistance  they  made  a  contravallation,  with  ft)rts  in  the  most  commodious  places;  so 
that  it  was  blocked  up,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  Athe- 
nians were  in  such  great  want  of  money  lor  carrying  on  this  siege,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  assess  themselves,  which  they  had  never  done  before,  and  by  this  means 
two  hundred  talents  were  sent  to  it.* 

The  people  of  Mitylene  being  in  want  of  all  things,  and  having  waited  to  no  pur- 
pose for  the  succours  which  the  Lacedgenionians  had  promised  them,  surrendered, 
upon  condition  that  no  person  should  be  put  to  death  or  imprisoned  till  the  ambassa- 
dors whom  they  should  send  to  Athens,  were  returned;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  troops  should  be  admitted  into  the  city.f  As  soon  as  the  Athenians  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  city,  such  of  the  factious  Mityleneansas  had  fled  to  the  altars  for  refuge, 
were  conveyed  to  Tenedos,  and  afterwards  to  Athens.  There  the  aflair  oi"  the  Mity- 
leneans  was  debated.  As  their  revolt  had  greatly  exasperated  the  people,  because  it 
had  not  been  preceded  by  any  ill  treatment,  and  seemed  a  mere  eflect  of  their  hatred 
for  the  Athenians,  in  the  first  transports  of  their  rage,  they  resolved  to  put  all  the  citi- 
zens to  death  indiscriminately,  and  to  make  all  the  women  and  children  slaves,  and 
immediately  sent  a  galley  to  put  the  decree  in  execution. 

But  night  gave  them  leisure  to  make  different  reflections.  This  severity  was  judg- 
ed too  cruel,  and  carried  farther  than  consisted  with  justice.  They  imagined  to  them- 
selves, the  fate  of  that  unhappy  city,  entirely  abandoned  to  slaughter,  and  repented 
their  having  involved  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  This  sudden  change  of  the  Athe- 
nians gave  the  Mitylenean  ambassadors  some  little  glimmerings  of  hope;  and  they 
prevailed  so  far  with  the  magistrates  as  to  have  the  aflair  debated  a  second  time. 
Cleon,  who  had  suggested  the  first  decree,  a  man  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  who  had 
great  authority  over  the  people,  maintained  his  opinion  with  great  vehemence  and 
heat.  He  represented,  that  it  was  unworthy  a  wise  government  to  change  with  eve- 
ry wind,  and  to  annul  in  the  morning  what  they  had  decreed  the  night  nefore;  and 
tFiat  it  was  highly  important  to  take  an  exemplary  vengeance  of  the  Mityleneans,  in 
order  to  awe  the  rest  of  their  allies,  who  were  every  where  ready  to  revolt. 

Diodorus,  who  had  contradicted  Cleon  in  the  first  assembly,  now  opposed  his  ar- 
guments more  strongly  than  before.  After  describing,  in  a  tender  and  pathetic  man- 
ner, the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Mityleneans,  whose  minds,  he  said,  must  neces- 
sarily be  on  the  rack,  while  they  were  expecting  a  sentence  that  was  to  determine  their 
fate,  he  represented  to  the  Athenians,  that  the  fame  of  their  mildness  and  clemency 
had  always  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  them,  and  distinguished  them  gloriously 
from  all  other  nations:  he  observed,  that  the  citizens  of  Mitylene  had  been  drawn  in- 
voluntarily into  the  rebellion,  a  proof  of  which  was,  their  surrendering  the  city  to 
them  the  instant  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  it;  they  therefore,  by  this  decree,  would 
murder  their  benefactors  and  consequently  be  both  unjust  and  ungrateful,  in  punish- 
ing the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  lie  observed  farther,  that  supposing  the  Mitylene- 
ans in  general  were  guilty,  it  would  however  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Athenians  to 
dissemble,  in  order  that  the  rigorous  punishment  they  had  decreed  might  not  exasper- 
ate the  rest  of  the  allies;  and  that  the  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil,  would  be  to 
leave  room  for  repentance  and  not  plunge  people  into  despair,  by  the  absolute  and 
irrevocable  refusal  ol"  a  pardon.  His  opinion  therefore  was,  that  they  should  examine 
very  deliberately  the  cause  of  those  factious  Mityleneans,  who  had  been  brought  to 
Athens,  and  pardon  all  the  rest. 

The  assepnbly  was  very  much  divided,  so  that  Diodorus  carried  it  only  by  a  few 
votes.     A  second  galley  was  therefore  immediately  fitted  out.     It  was  furnished  with 
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every  thing  that  misjht  accelerate  its  course;  and  the  amljassadors  of  Mitylene  prom- 
ised a  great  reward  to  the  crew,  provided  they  arrived  time  enough.  They  therefore 
did  not  quit  their  oars,  even  when  they  took  sustenance,  but  eat  and  drank  as  they 
rowed,  and  took  their  rest  alternately;  and  very  happily  ibr  them,  the  wind  was  fa- 
vourable. The  first  galley  had  got  a  day  and  night's  sail  before  them,  but  as  those 
on  board  carried  ill  news,  they  did  not  make  great  haste.  Its  arrival  before  the  city 
had  spread  the  utmost  consternation  in  every  part  of  it;  but  it  increased  infinitely, 
when  the  decree,  by  which  all  the  citizens  were  sentenced  to  die,  was  read  in  a  full 
assembly.  Nothing  was  now  heard  in  all  places  but  cries  and  loud  lamentation.  The 
moment  the  sentence  was  about  to  be  put  in  execution,  advice  came  that  a  second 
galley  had  arrived.  Immediately  the  cruel -massacre  was  suspended.  The  assembly 
was  again  convened;  and  the  decree  which  granted  a  pardon  was  listened  to  with  a 
silence  and  joy,  that  is  much  easier  conceived  than  expressed. 

All  the  factious  Mitvleneans,  though  upwards  of  a  thousand,  were  put  to  death. 
The  city  was  afterwards  dismantled,  the  ships  delivered  up,  and  the  whole  island,  the 
city  of  Methymna  excepted,  was  divided  into  three  thousand  parts  or  portions,  three 
hundred  of  which  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods;  and  the  rest  divided 
by  lot  among  such  Athenians  as  were  sent  thither,  to  whom  the  natives  of  the  country 
gave  a  revenue  of  two  minse  for  every  portion;  on  which  condition  they  were  permit- 
ted to  keep  possession  of  the  island,  but  not  as  proprietors.*  The  cities  which  be- 
longed to  the  Mitvleneans  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  were  all  subjected  by  the  Athenians. 
i)uring  the  winter  of  the  preceding  campaign,  the  inhabitants  of  Plataeae,  having 
lost  all  hopes  of  succour,  and  being  in  the  utmost  want  of  provisions  formed  a  reso- 
lution to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy;  but  half  of  them,  struck  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  danger,  and  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  entirely  lost  courage  when  they 
came  to  the  execution;  the  rest,  w)io  were  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers, 
persisted  in  their  resolution,  and  escaped  in  the  following  manner.f 

Before  I  begin  the  relation  of  their  escape,  it  will  be  proper  to  inform  my  readers, 
in  what  sense  I  use  certain  expressions  I  shall  employ  in  it.  In  strictness  of  speech, 
the  line  or  fortification  which  is  made  round  a  city  w^hen  besieged,  to  prevent  sallies, 
is  called  contravallation;  and  that  which  is  made  to  prevent  any  succours  from  with- 
out, is  named  circumvallation.  Both  these  fortifications  were  used  in  the  siege;  how- 
ever, for  brevity's  sake,  I  shall  use  only  the  former  term. 

The  contravallation  consisted  of  two  walls,  at  sixteen  feet  distance  one  from  the 
other.  The  space  between  the  two  walls,  being  a  kind  of  platform  or  terrace,  seem- 
ed to  be  but  ona  single  building,  and  composed  a  range  of  cazerns  or  barracks,  where 
the  soldiers  had  their  lodgings.  Lofty  towers  were  built  around  at  proper  distances, 
extending  from  one  wall  to  the  other,  in  order  that  they  migcht  be  able  to  defend  them- 
selves at  the  same  time  against  any  attack  from  within  ancT  without.  There  was  no 
going  from  one  cazern  to  another  without  crossing  those  towers;  and  on  the  top  of 
the  wall  was  a  parapet  on  both  sides,  where  a  guard  was  commonly  kept;  but  in  rainy 
weather,  the  soldiers  used  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  towers,  which  served  the  pur- 
pose of  guard-houses.  Such  was  the  contravallation,  having  on  both  sides  a  ditch, 
the  earth  of  w4iich  had  been  employed  in  making  the  bricks  of  the  wall. 

The  besieged  first  took  the  height  of  the  wall  by  counting  the  rows  of  bricks  which 
composed  it;  and  this  they  did  at  different  times,  and  employed  several  men  for  that 
purpose,  in  order  that  they  might  not  mistake  in  the  calculation.  This  was  the  easier, 
because,  as  the  wall  stood  but  at  a  short  distance,  every  part  of  it  was  very  visible. 
They  then  made  ladders  of  a  proper  length. 

All  things  beiu^  now  ready  for  executing  the  design,  the  besieged  left  the  city  on 
a  dark  night,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain-  After  crossing  the  first  ditch, 
they  drew  near  to  the  wall  undiscovered,  through  the  darkness  of  the  night:  not  lo 
mention  that  the  noise  made  by  the  wind  and  rain  prevented  their  being  heard.  They 
marched  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  to  prevent  the  clashing  of  their  arras, 
which  were  light,  in  order  that  those  who  carried  them  might  be  the  more  active;  and 
one  of  their  legs  was  naked  to  keep  them  from  slipping  so  easily  in  the  mire.  Those 
who  carried  the  ladders  placed  them  in  the  space  between  the  towers,  where  they 
knew  no  guard  was  posted,  because  it  rained.  That  instant  twelve  men  mounted  the 
ladders,  armed  with  only  a  coat  of  mail  and  a  dagger,  and  marched  directly  to  the 

*  The  Attie  minas  was  wor'.h  a  hundred  drachmt,  that  it,  fifty  FrMich  hT«rt  or  gO,  37J. ; 
t  ThucyU.  1,  iii.  j>   185—133. 
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towers,  six  on  each  side.  They  were  followed  by  soldiers  armed  only  with  javelins, 
that  they  might  mount  the  easier;  and  their  shields  were  carried  after  them  to  be  used 
in  the  charge. 

When  most  of  these  were  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  they  were  discovered  by  the 
falling  of  a  tile,  which  one  of  their  comrades,  in  taking  hold  of  the  parapet,  had 
thrown  down.  The  alarm  was  immediately  given  from  the  towers,  and  the  whole 
camp  approached  the  wall  without  discovering  the  occasion  of  the  outcry,  from  the 
gloom  of  the  night,  and  the  violence  of  the  storm.  Besides  which,  those  who  had 
staid  behind  in  the  city,  beat  an  alarm  at  the  same  time  in  another  quarter;  to  make 
a  diversion;  so  that  the  enemy  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  themselves,  and  were 
afraid  to  quit  their  posts.  But  a  corps  of  reserve,  of  three  hundred  men  who  were 
kept  for  any  unforseen  accident  that  might  happen,  quitted  the  contra  valla  tion,  and 
ran  to  that  part  where  they  heard  the  noise;  and  torches  were  held  up  towards  The- 
bes, to  show  that  they  must  run  that  way.  But  those  in  the  city,  to  render  the  sig- 
nal of  no  use,  made  others  at  the  same  time  in  different  quarters,  having  prepared 
them  on  the  walls  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  those  who  had  mounted  first  having  possessed  themselves  of  the 
two  towers  Avhich  flanked  the  interval  where  the  ladders  were  set,  and  having  killed 
those  who  guarded  them,  posted  themselves  there  to  defend  the  passage  and  keep  off 
the  besiegers.  Then,  setting  ladders  from  the  top  of  the  wall  against  the  two  tow- 
ers,they  caused  a  great  number  of  their  comrades  to  mount  in  order  to  keep  off,  by 
the  discharge  of  their  arrows,  as  well  those  who  were  advancing  to  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  as  the  others  who  were  hastening  from  the  neighbouring  towers.  While  this 
was  doing,  they  had  time  to  set  several  ladders,  and  to  throw  down  the  parapet 
that  the  rest  might  come  up  with  the  greater  ease.  As  fast  as  they  came  up,  they 
went  down  on  the  other  side  and  drew  up  near  the  ditch  on  the  outside,  to  shoot  at 
those  who  appeared.  After  they  were  passed  over,  the  men  who  were  in  the  towers 
came  down  last,  and  made  to  the  ditch  to  follow  after  the  rest. 

That  instant  the  guard  of  three  hundred,  with  torches,  came  up.  However  as  the 
Plataeans  saw  their  enemies  by  this  light  better  than  they  were  seen  by  them,  they 
took  a  surer  aim,  by  which  means  the  last  crossed  the  ditch,  without  being  attacked 
in  their  passage:  but  this  was  not  done  without  difficulty,  because  the  ditch  was  fro- 
zen over,  and  the  ice  would  not  bear,  on  account  of  the  thaw  and  heavy  rains.  The 
violence  of  the  storm  was  of  great  advantage  to  them. 

After  all  were  passed,  they  took  the  road^  towards  Thebes,  the  better  to  conceal 
their  retreat;  because  it  would  not  appear  likely  that  they  had  fled  towards  an  ene- 
piy's  city.  Immediately  they  perceived  the  besiegers,  with  torches  in  their  hands, 
pursuing  in  the  road  that  led  to  Athens.  After  keeping  that  of  Thebes  about  six 
or  seven  stadia,*  they  turned  short  towards  the  mountain,  and  resumed  the  route  of 
Athens,  where  two  hundred  and  twelve  arrived,  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  who 
had  quitted  the  place;  the  rest  having  returned  through  fear,  one  archer  excepted; 
who  was  taken  on  the  side  of  the  ditch  of  contra vallation.  The  besiegers,  after  hav- 
ing pursued  them  to  no  purpose,  returned  to  their  camp. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Platseans  who  remained  in  the  city,  supposing  that  all  their 
companions  had  been  killed;  because  those  who  returned,  to  justify  themselves,  affirm- 
ed that  they  were  sent  a  herald  to  demand,  the  dead  dodies;  but  being  told  the  true 
state  of  the  affair,  he  withdrew. 

About  the  end  of  the  following  compaign,  which  is  that  wherein  Mitylene  was 
taken,  the  Plateaus,  being  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  and  unable  to  make  the 
least  defence,  surrendered  upon  condition  that  they  should  not  be  punished  till  they 
had  been  tried  and  adjudged  in  due  form  of  justice.  Five  commissioners  came  for 
this  purpose  from  Lacedsemon;  and  these  without  charging  them  with  any  crime, 
barely  asked  them  whether  they  had  done  any  service  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
the  allies  in  this  v/ar?  the  Plataeans  were  much  surprised  as  well  as  puzzled  at  this 
question;  and  were  sensible,  that  it  had  been  suggested  by  the  Thebans,  their  pro- 
fessed enemies;  who  had  vowed  their  destruction.  They  therefore  put  the  Lace- 
daemonians in  mind  of  the  services  they  [jad  done  to  Greece  in  general,  both  at  the 
battle  of  Artemisium  and  that  of  Plataek;  and  particularly  in  Lacedsemon  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake,  which  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  their  slaves.  The  only  rea- 
son, they  declared,  of  their  having  joined  the  Athenians  afterwards,  was  to  defend 

•  Upwards  of  a  quaiter  of  a  league. 
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themselves  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Thebans,  against  whom  they  had  implored  the 
assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  no  purpose:  that  if  that  was  imputed  to  them 
for  a  crime,  which  was  only  their  misfortune,  it  ought  not  however  entirely  to  oblite- 
rate the  remembrance  of  their  former  services.  "Cast  your  eyes,"  said  they,  "on 
the  monuments  of  your  ancestors  which  you  see  here,  to  whom  we  annually  pay  all 
the  honours  which  can  be  rendered  to  the  means  of  the  dead.  You  thought  fit  to 
intrust  their  bodies  with  us,  as  we  were  eye-witnesses  of  their  bravery;  and  yet  you 
will  now  give  up  their  ashes  to  their  murderers,  in  abandoning  us  to  the  Thebans, 
who  fought  against  them  at  the  battle  of  Plataeee.  Will  you  enslave  a  province 
where  Greece  recovered  its  liberty?  Will  you  destroy  the  temples  of  those  gods  to 
whom  you  owe  the  victory?  W^ill  you  abolish  the  memory  of  their  founders,  who  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  your  safety?  On  this  occasion,  we  may  venture  to  say,  our  in- 
terest is  inseparable  from  your  glory;  and  you  cannot  deliver  up  your  anceint  friends 
and  benefactors  to  the  unjust  hatred  of  the  Thebans,  without  eternal  infamy  to  your- 
selves."* 

One  would  conclude,  that  these  just  remonstrances  should  have  made  some  impres- 
sion on  the  Lacedaemonians;  but  they  were  biassed  more  by  the  answer  the  Thebans 
made,  and  which  was  expressed  in  the  most  bitter  and  haughty  terms  against  the 
PlatEsans;  and  besides,  they  had  brought  their  instructions  from  Lacedsemon.  They 
stood  therefore  to  their  first  question,  "Whether  the  Platseans  had  done  them  any 
service  since  the  war?"  and  making  them  pass  one  after  another,  as  they  severally 
answered  no,  they  were  immediately  butchered,  and  not  one  escaped.  About  twa 
hundred  were  killed  in  this  manner;  and  twenty-five  Athenians,  who  were  among 
them,  met  with  ttie  same  unhappy  fate.  Their  wives,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners, 
were  made  slaves.  The  Thebans  afterwards  peopled  their  city  with  exiles  from  Megara 
and  Plataeae;  but  the  year  after  they  demolished  it  entirely.  It  was  in  this  manner 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  hopes  of  reaping  great  advantage  from  the  Thebans, 
sacrificed  the  Platasans  to  their  animosity,  ninety-three  years  after  their  first  alliance 
with  the  Athenians. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus,  the  plague  broke  out  anew  in  Athens, 
and  again  swep  away  great  numbers.f 

SECTION  IV.- — THE  ATHENIANS  POSSESS  THEMSELVES  OF  PYLUS,  &C.     SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH 

YEARS    OF  THE  WAR. 

I  PASS  over  several  particular  incidents  of  the  succeeding  campaigns,  which  differ 
very  little  from  one  another;  the  Lacedaemonians  making  regularly  every  year  incur- 
sions into  Attica,  and  the  Athenians  into  Peloponnesus:  I  likewise  omit  some  sieges  iu 
different  places:  that  of  Pylus,  a  little  city  of  Messenia,  only  four  hundred  furlon^sf 
from  Lacedaemon,  was  one  of^  the  most  considerable.  The  Athenians,  headed  by 
Demosthenes,  had  taken  that  city,  and  fortified  themselves  very  strongly  in  it;  this 
was  the  seventh  year  of  the  war.  The  Lacedaemonians  left  Attica  immediately,  in 
order  to  go  and  recover,  if  possible,  that  place,  and  accordingly  they  attacked  it  both 
by  sea  and  land.  Brasidas,  one  of  their  leaders,  signalized  himself  here  by  the  most 
extraordinary  acts  of  bravery.  Opposite  to  the  city  was  a  little  isand  called  Sphac- 
teria,  whence  the  besieged  might  be  greatly  annoyed,  and  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour shut  up.  They  therefore  threw  a  chosen  body  of  Lacedaemonians  into  it;  mak- 
ing in  all,  four  hundred  and  twenty,  exclusive  of  the  Helots.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
sea,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  victorious,  and  accordingly  erected  a  trophy. 
They  surrounded  the  island,  and  set  a  guard  in  every  part  of  it,  to  prevent  any  of  the 
inhabitants  from  going  out,  or  any  provisions  from  being  brought  into  them.§ 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  carried  to  Sparta,  the  magistrate  thought  the  affair 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  therefore  came  himself  upon  the  spot,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  better  able  to  take  proper  measures;  when  concluding  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  save  those  who  were  on  the  island,  and  that  they  at  last  must 
necessarily  be  starved  out,  or  be  taken  by  some  other  means,  he  proposed  an  accom- 
modation. A  suspension  of  arms  was  concluded,  in  order  to  give  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians time  to  send  to  Athens;  but  upon  condition  that  in  the  mean  time  they  should  sur- 
round up  all  their  galleys,  and  not  attack  the  place  either  by  sea  or  land,  till  the  return 
of  the  ambassadors:  that  if  they  complied  with  these  conditions,  the'Athenians  would 

*  Thucyd.  I.  iii.  ji.  SO"?.— 2C0.     Diod,  1.  xii.  p.   109.     t  A.  M.  3578.  Ant.  J.  C.  426.  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  232. 

tTweiiiy    Fieiicli  leagues. 
$A.M,  3570.     AiU    J.  C.4J5.     TLuL-yd.  1.   iv.  p.  256— 280.     Diod.  1.  xii.  p- 112— 124. 
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permit  them  to  carry  provisions  to  those  who  were  in  the  island,  at  the  rate  of  so 
much  for  the  master,  and  half  for  the  servant;*  and  that  the  whole  should  be  done 
pubhcly,  and  in  sight  of  both  armies;  that,  on  the  other  side,  the  Athenians  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  guard  round  the  island,  to  prevent  any  thing  from  going  in  or  out 
of  it,  but  should  not  attack  it  in  any  manner;  that  in  case  this  agreement  should  be 
infringed  in  the  least,  the  truce  should  be  broken;  otherwise,  that  it  should  continue 
in  full  force  till  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  the  Athenians  obliged  them- 
selves, by  the  articles,  to  convey  backwards  and  forwards;  and  that  then  the  Lace- 
daemonians should  have  their  ships  restored,  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  had 
been  delivered  up.  Such  were  the  articles  of  llie  treaty.  The  Lacedaemonians  began 
to  put  it  in  execution,  by  surrendering  about  sixty  ships;  aft^jjgpiyigh  ihey  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Athens. 

Being  admitted  to  an  audience  before  the  people,  they  began  by  saying,  that  they 
had  come  to  the  Athenians  to  sue  for  that  peace  which  they  themselves  were,  a  little 
before,  in  a  condition  to  grant:  that  they  now  might  acquire  the  glory  of  havin;^  res- 
tored the  tranquillity  of  all  Greece,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  consented  to  their  being 
arbitrators  in  this  treaty:  that  the  danger  to  which  their  citizens  were  exposed  in  the 
island,  had  determined  them  to  take  such  a  step  as  could  not  but  be  very  grating  to 
the  Lacedsemonians:  however,  that  their  affairs  were  far  from  being  desperate:  and 
therefore,  that  now  was  the  time  to  establish,  between  the  two  republics,  a  firm  and  solid 
friendship,  because  the  affairs  of  both  were  still  fluctuating,  and  fortune  had  not  yet 
declared  absolutely  in  favour  of  either:  that  the  gods  frequently  abandoned  those 
whom  success  makes  proud,  by  changing  the  scene,  and  rendering  them  as  unfortu- 
nate as  they  before  had  been  happy:  that  they  ought  to  consider,  that  the  fortune  of 
war  is  very  uncertain;  and  that  the  means  to  establish  a  lasting  peace,  is  not  to  tri- 
umph over  an  enemy  by  oppressing  him,  but  to  agree  to  a  reconcihation  on  just  and 
reasonable  terms,  for  then,  conquered  by  generosity  and  not  by  violence,  his  future 
thoughts  being  all  employed,  not  on  revenge,  but  on  gratitude,  he  is  dehghted,  and 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  observe  his  engagements  with  inviolable  fidelity. 

The  Athenians  had  now  a  happy  opportunity  for  terminating  the  war,  by  a  peace 
which  would  have  been  as  glorious  to  them,  as  advantageous  to  all  Greece.  But 
Cleon,  who  had  a  great  power  over  the  people,  prevented  its  taking  effect.  They 
therefore  answered,  by  his  advice,  that  those  who  were  in  the  island  should  first  sur- 
render at  discretion,  and  afterwards  be  carried  to  Athens,  on  the  condition  of  being 
sent  back  from  it,  as  soon  as  the  Lacedsemonians  should  have  restored  the  cities,  &c. 
which  the  Athenians  had  been  forced  to  give  up  by  the  last  treaty;  and  that  these 
things  being  done,  a  firm  and  lasting  peace  should  be  concluded.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians demanded  that  deputies  should  be  appointed,  and  that  the  Athenians  should 
engage  to  ratify  what  they  should  conclude.  But  Cleon  exclaimed  against  this  pro- 
posal, and  said,  it  was  plain  they  did  not  deal  fairly,  since  they  would  not  negotiate 
with  the  people,  but  with  particular  men,  whom  they  might  easily  bribe:  and  that  if 
they  had  any  thing  to  offer,  they  should  do  it  immediately.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
finding  there  was  no  possibility  for  them  to  treat  with  the  people  without  advising 
with  their  allies,  and  that  if  any  thing  had  been  granted  by  them  to  their  prejudice, 
they  must  be  responsible  for  it,  went  away  without  concluding  any  thing;  fully  per- 
suaded that  they  must  not  expect  equitable  treatment  from  the  Athenians,  in  the 
present  state  of  their  afiairs  and  dispositions  consequent  on  prosperity. 

As  soon  as  they  v/ere  returned  to  Pylus,  the  suspension  ceased:  but  when  the  La- 
cedaemonians came  to  demand  back  their  ships,  the  Athenians  refused  to  give  them 
up,  upon  pretence  that  the  treaty  had  been  infringed  iu  some  particulars  of  little 
consequence.  The  Lacedaemonians  inveighed  strongly  against  this  refusal,  as  being 
a  maHifest  perfidy;  and  iiimiediately  prepared  for  war  with  greater  vigour  and  ani- 
mosity than  before.  A  haughty  deportment  in  success,  and  want  of  faith  in  the  ob- 
servation of  treaties,  never  fail,  eventually,  to  involve  a  people-  in  great  calamities. 
This  will  appear  by  what  follows. 

The  Athenians  continued  to  keep  a  strict  guard  round  the  island,  to  prevent  any 
provisions  from  being  brou^iht  into  it,  and  hoped  they  siiould  soon  be  able  to  starve 
out  the  inhabitants.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  engaged  the  whole  country  in  their 
interest  by  the  views  of  gain,  laying  a  heavy  tax  upon  provisions  and  giving  such 
slaves  thf.nr  freedom  as  should  bring  any  into  it.      Provisions  were  therefore  now 

•  For  the  majters,  two  chujn'ces  of  fl«ur,  makinj^  about  four  pound^t  Lnd  a  half,  two  cotvlcs,  or  balf  piRi&  of 
wiD<',  and  a  pince  of  rnjat,  wiih  half  thi»  quantily  foi  ilie  »eivains. 
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brought  at  the  hazard  of  men's  lives,  from  all  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  There  were 
even  many  who  swam  from  the  coast  to  the  island,  opposite  to  the  harbour,  and  drew 
after  them  goats'  skins  filled  with  pounded  linseed,  and  poppies  mixed  with  honey. 

Those  who  wei-e  besieged  in  Pylus  were  reduced  to  almost  the  like  extremities, 
being  in  want  of  both  water  and  provisions.  When  advice  was  brought  to  Athens, 
that  their  countrymen,  so  far  from  reducing  the  enemy  by  famine,  were  themselves 
almost  starved,  it  was  feared,  that  as  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  fleet  to  subsist 
during  the  winter,  on  a  desert  coast  which  belonged  to  the  enemy,  nor  to  lie  at  anchor 
in  so  dangerous  a  road,  the  island  must  by  that  means  be  less  securely  guarded, 
which  would  give  the  prisoners  an  opportunity  of  escaping.  But  the  circumstance 
they  chiefly  dreaded  was,  that  the  Laced-Eemonians,  after  their  countrymen  were 
once  extricated  from  their  danger,  would  refuse  to  barken  to  any  conditions  of  peace; 
so  that  they  now  repented  their  having  refused  it  when  offered  them. 

Cleon  saw  plainly  that  these  complaints  would  all  fall  on  him.    He  therefore  began 
by  asserting,  that  it  was  all  a  false  report  concerning  the  extreme  want  of  provis- 
ions, to  which  the  Athenians,  both  within  and  Avithout  Pylus,  were  said  to  be  reduced. 
He  next  exclaimed,  in  presence  of  the  people,  against  the  supineness  and  inactivity 
of  the  leaders  who  besieged  the  island,  pretending  that  were  they  to  exert  the  least 
bravery,  they  might  soon  take  the  island;  and  that  had  he  commanded,  he  would 
soon  have  taken  it.     Upon  this  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  command  the  expe- 
dition; Niceas,  who  was  before  elected;  resigning  voluntarily  that  honour  to  him, 
either  through  weakness,  for  he  was  naturally  tmiid,  or  out  of  a  political  view,  in 
order  that  the  ill  success  which  it  was  generally  believed  Cleon  would  meet  with  in 
this  enterprise,  might  lose  him  the  favour  of  the  people.    But  now  Cleon  was  greatly 
surprised  as  well  as  embarrassed;  for  he  did  not  expect  that  the  Athenians  would 
take  him  at  his  word,  he  being  a  better  talker  than  soldier,  and  much  more  able  with 
his  tongue  than  his  sword.     However,  he  desired  leave  to  waive  the  honour  they  of- 
fered him^  for  which  he  alleged  several  excuses:  but  finding  that  the  more  he  declined 
the  command,  the  more  they  pressed  him  to  accept  it,  he  changed  his  note;  and  sup- 
plying his  want  of  courage  with  rhodomontade,  he  declared  belore  the  whole  assem- 
bly, with  a  firm  and  resolute  air.  that  he  would  bring,  in  twenty  days,  those  of  the 
island  prisoners,  or  lose  his  life.     The  whole  assembly,  on  hearing  these  words,  set 
up  a  laugh,  for  they  knew  the  man. 

Cleon,  however,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  every  body,  made  good  his  words. 
He  and  Demosthenes  (the  other  chief)  landed  in  the  island,  attacked  the  enemy  with 
great  vigour,  drove  them  from  post  to  post,  and  gaining  ground  perpetually,  at  last 
forced  them  to  the  extremity  of  the  island.      The  Lacedaemonians  had  stormed  a 
fort  that  was  thought  inaccessible.      There  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  faced 
about  to  that  side  only  where  they  could  be  attacked,  and  defended  themselves  like 
so  many  lions.     As  the  engagement  had  lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  the 
soldiers  were  oppressed  with  neat  and  weariness,  and  parched  with  thirst,  the  general 
of  the  Messenians,  addressing  himself  to  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  said,  that  all  their 
efforts  would  be  to  no  purpose,  unless  they  charged  their  enemy's  rear;  and  promised, 
if  they  would  give  him  but  some  troops  armed  Avith  missive  weapons,  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  find  a  passage.     Accordingly,  he  and  his  followers  climbed  up  certain 
steep  and  craggy  places  Avhich  were  not  guarded,  when  coming  down  unperceived 
into  the  fort,  he  appeared  on  a  sudden  at  the  rear  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which 
entirely  damped  their  courage,  aud  afterwards  completed  their  overthroAv.      They 
now  made  but  a  very  feeble  resistance;  and  being  oppressed  with  numbers,  attacked. 
on  all  sides,  and  dejected  through  fatigue  and  despair,  they  began  to  give  way:  but 
the  Athenians  seized  on  all  the  passes  to  cut  of  their  retreat.     Cleon  and  Demos 
theneSj  finding,  that  should  the  battle  continue,  not  a  man  of  them  would  escape,  and 
being  desirous  of  carrying  them  alive  to  Athens,  commanded  their  soldiers  to  desist; 
and  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  herald,  for  them  to  lay  doAvn  their  armf, 
and  surrender  at  discretion.     At  these  Avords,  the  greatest  part  lowered  their  shields, 
and  clapped  their  hands  in  token  ol"  approbation.     A  kind  of  suspension  of  arms  was 
agreed  upon;  and  their  commander  desired  leave  might  be  granted  him  to  despatch 
a  messenger  to  the  camp,  to  knoAv  the  resolution  of  the  generals.     This  Avas  not 
allowed,  but  they  called  heralds  from  the  coast;  and  after  several  messages,  a  Lace- 
daemonian came  forward,  and  cried  aloud,  that  they  were  permitted  to  treat  A\dth  tlie 
enemy,  provided  they  did  not  submit  to  dishonourable  terms.      Upon  this  they  held 
a  confcience;  after  which  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  AA-ere  kept  till  the  next 
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Hav  The  Athenians  then  raising  a  trophy,  and  restorincr  the  Lacedaemonians  their 
dead  embarked  ibr  their  own  country,  after  distributmg  the  prisoners  among  the 
severaUhiprand  committing  the  guard  of  them  to  the  captain  of  the  galleys. 

In  this  bat  le  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Lacedsemomans  fell,  out  of  tour  hundred 
and  twenty  their  number  at  first;  so  that  there  survived  not  qmte  three  hundred,  one 
hnnHred  and  twenty  of  whom  were  Spartans,  that  is,  inhabitants  ol  the  city  of  Sparta. 
The  sieffe  of  the  island,  to  compute  Irom  the  beginning  of  it,  including  the  time  em- 
nloved  m  the  truce,  had  lasted  seventy-two  days.  They  all  now  left  Pylus;  and 
Cleon's  promise,  though  so  vain  and  rash,  was  found  literally  true.  But  the  most 
surorisinff  circumstance  was,  the  capitulation  that  had  been  made;  for  it  was  believed 
that  the  faced^monians,  so  far  from  surrendering  their  arms,  would  die  sword  m  hand. 
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CONTINUED  DURING  THE  REIGNS  OF 

XERXES  II,  OF  SOGDIANUS,  AND  OF  DARIUS  NOTHUS. 


CHAPTER  I, 


This  chapter  contains  the  history  of  thirteen  years  of  the  Peloponneslan  war,  to 
the  nineteenth  inclusively. 

SECTION  I. THE  VERT  SHORT   REIGNS  OF  XERXES  II.  AND  SOGDIANUS,   &C. 

Artaxerxes  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  reign.*  Xer- 
xes, who  succeeded  him,  was  the  only  son  which  the  queen  his  wife  had  brought  himj 
but  he  had  seventeen  others  by  his  concubines  among,  whom  were  Sogdianus  (who 
is  called  Secondianus  by  Ctesias,)  Ochus,  and  Arsites.  Sogdianus,  in  concert  with 
Pharnacias,  one  of  Xerxes's  eunuchs,  came  insidiously  one  festival  day  to  the  new 
king,  who,  after  drinking  too  immoderately,  had  retired  to  his  chamber,  in  order  to 
give  the  fumes  of  the  wine  he  had  drank  time  to  evaporate,  where  he  killed  him  with- 
out any  difficulty,  after  he  had  reigned  but  forty-five  days,  and  was  declared  king  in 
his  stead.f 

He  was  scarcely  on  the  throne,  when  he  put  to  death  Bagorazus,  the  most  faithful 
of  his  father's  eunuchs.  It  was  he  who  had  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  inter- 
ment of  Artaxerxes,  and  the  queen,  Xerxes's  mother,  who  died  the  same  day  with 
her  royal  consort.  After  having  deposited  the  two  bodies  in  the  mausoleum,  where 
the  kings  of  Persia  were  interred,  he  Ibund,  at  his  return,  Sogdianus  on  the  throne, 
who  did  not  receive  him  favourably,  upon  account  of  some  difference  with  hira  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  father.  But  the  new  king  did  not  stop  here:  not  long  after  he  took 
an  opportunity  to  quarrel  with  him,  on  some  trifling  circumstance  relating  to  the 
obsequies  of  his  father,  and  caused  him  to  be  stoned. 

By  these  two  murders,  that  of  his  brother  Xerxes  and  of  Bagorazus^  he  became 
the  horror  of  the  army  and  nobility,  so  that  he  did  not  think  hims'elf  safe  on  a  throne, 
to  which  he  had  forced  his  way  by  such  horrid  murders.  He  suspected  that  his  bro- 
thers harboured  the  like  desitrn:  and  Ochus,  to  whom  his  father  had  lelt  the  govern- 
ment of  Hyrcania,  was  the  chief  object  of  his  suspicion.  Accordincrly  he  sent  for  him, 
with  the  intention  of  getting  him  murdered  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  "  Ochus  however, 
who  saw  through  his  design,  delayed  coming  upon  various  pretences;  which  he  con- 
tinued till  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  stromg  army,  which  he  openly  declared  he 
would  employ  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Xerxes.  This  declaration  brought 
over  to  him  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  and  several  governors  of  the  nrovincee, 
they  being  justly  dissatisfied  at  the  cruelty  and  ill  conduct  of  Sogdianus.  They  put 
the  tiara  on  Ochus's  head  and  proclaimed  him  king.  Sogdianus,  seeing  himself  aban- 
doned in  this  manner,  was  as  mean  and  cowardly  in  the  slight  defence  he  made  to 
maintain  his  crown,  as  he  had  been  before  unjust  and  barbarous  in  usurping  it. 
Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  best  friends  and  the  wisest  persons  who  still  adhered  to 
him,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  his  brother,  who,  getting  him  into  his  hands,  caused 

•A.M.  3579.    AntJ.C.  4S5.    Ctes.  c  xlvii—Ii.    Diod.l   xiUp.  115.  t  A.  M.  3590.     Ant  J.  e.4S4. 
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him  to  be  thrown  into  aslies;  where  he  died  a  cruel  death.  This  was  a  kind  of  pun- 
ishment pecuUar  to  the  Persians,  and  exercised  only  on  frreat  criminals.  One  of  the 
larg'est  towns  was  filled  to  a  certain  height  with  ashes.  The  criminal  was  then  thrown 
headlong  from  the  top  of  the  tower  into  them;  after  which,  the  ashes  were  by  a  wheel 
turned  perpetually  round  him  till  he  was  suiibcated.  Thus  this  wicked  prince  lost 
his  life  and  empire,  which  he  enjoyed  six  months  and  fifteen  days.* 

Ochus,  by  the  death  of  Sogdianus,  now  found  himself  possessed  of  the  empire.  As 
soon  as  he  was  well  settled  in  it,  he  changed  his  name  from  Ochus  to  that  of  Darius. 
To  distinguish  him,  historians  add  the  epithet  noSo^,  signifying  bastard.  He  reigned 
nineteen  years.t 

Arsites,  seeing  in  what  manner  Sogdianus  had  supplanted  Xerxes,  and  had  him- 
self been  dethroned  by  Ochus,  meditated  to  serve  the  latter  in  the  same  manner. — 
Though  he  was  his  brother  by  the  father's  as  well  as  the  mother's  side,  he  openly  re- 
volted against  him,  and  was  assisted  in  it  by  Artyphius,  son  of  Megabyzus.  Ochus, 
whom  hereafter  we  shall  always  call  Darius,  sent  Artasyras  one  of  his  generals,  against 
Artyphius;  and  himself,  at  the  head  of  another  army,  marched  against  Arsites.  Ar- 
typhius, with  the  Grecian  troops  in  his  pay,  twice  defeated  the  general  sent  against 
him.  But,  engaging  a  third  time,  the  Greeks  were  corrupted,  and  he  himself  was 
beat,  and  forced  to  surrender,  upon  his  being  flattered  with  hopes  that  a  pardon  would 
be  granted  him.  The  king  would  have  had  him  put  to  death,  but  was  diverted  from 
that  resolution  by  queen  Parysatis,  Darius's  sister  and  queen.  She  also  was  the 
daughter  of  Artaxerxes,  but  not  by  the  same  mother  as  Darius.  She  was  an  intrigu- 
ing, artful  woman,  and  the  king  her  husband  was  governed  by  her  on  most  occasions. 
The  counsel  she  now  gave  v/as  perfidious  to  the  last  degree.  She  advised  him  to  ex- 
ercise his  clemency  towards  Artyphius,  and  show  him  kind  usage,  in  order  that  his 
brother  might  hope,  when  he  heard  of  his  treating  a  rebellious  servant  with  so  much 
generosity,  that  he  himself  sboukl  meet  at  least  with  as  mild  treatment,  and  therefore 
be  prompted  to  lay  down  his  arms.  She  added,  that  when  once  he  should  have  seized 
that  prince,  he  might  dispose  of  him  and  Artyphius  as  he  pleased.  Darius  followed 
her  counsel,  which  proved  successful.  Arsites  being  informed  of  the  gentle  usage 
which  Artyphius  met  with,  concluded,  that  as  he  was  the  king's  brother,  he  should 
consequently  meet  with  still  more  indtilgent  treatment;  and  with  this  hope  he  conclud- 
ed a  treaty,  and  surrendered  himself.  Darius  was  very  much  inclined  to  save  his 
life,  but  Parysatis,  by  representing  to  him,  that  he  ought  to  punish  this  rebel  to  secure 
himself,  at  last  prevailed  v/ith  him  to  put  his  brother  to  death;  and  accordingly  he 
was  suffocated  in  ashes  with  Artyphius.  Darius,  however,  had  a  violent  struggle 
with  himself  before  he  could  give  orders  for  this  sacrifice,  having  a  very  tender  affec- 
tion for  his  brother.  He  afterwards  put  some  other  persons  to  death,  which  execu- 
lions  did  not  procure  him  the  tranquillity  he  had  expected  from  them;  for  his  reign  was 
afterwards  disturbed  with  such  violent  commotions,  that  he  enjoyed  but  little  repose. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  conmiotions  was  occasioned  by  the  rebellion  of  Pisuth- 
nes,  who,  being  governor  of  Lydin,  wanted  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Persian 
empire,  and  make  himself  king  in  his  province.  What  flattered  him  with  the  hopes 
of  succeeding  in  this  attempt,  was  his  having  raised  a  considerable  body  of  Grecian 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Lycon  the  Athenian.  Darius  sent  Tissaphernes 
against  this  rebel,  and  gave  him,  with  a  considerable  army,  the  commission  of  govern- 
or of  Lydia,  of  which  he  was  to  dispossess  Pisuthnes.  Tissaphernes,  who  was  an 
artful  man,  and  capable  of  acting  in  all  characters,  found  means  of  tampering  with 
the  Greeks  und(;r  Pisuthnes;  and  by  dint  of  presents  and  promises  brought  over  the 
troops  with  their  general  to  his  party.  Pisuthnes,  who  hy  this  desertion  was  unable 
to  carry  on  his  designs,  surrendered,  upon  being  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
his  pardon;  but  the  instant  he  appeared  before  the  king,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  sul- 
focated  in  ashes,  and  accordingly  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  rest  of  the  rebels.^ — 
But  his  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  all  troubles;  for  Amorges  his  son,  with  the  remain- 
der of  his  army  still  opposed  Tissaphernes;  and  for  two  years  laid  waste  the  maritinae 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  till  he  at  last  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  of  Peloponnesus,  in 
lasus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  and  delivered  up  hy  the  inhahitants  to  Tissaphernes,  who  put 
hirn  to  death. § 

Darius  was  involved  in  fresh  troubles  by  one  of  his  eunuchs.  This  kind  of  officers 
had  for  many  years,  engrossed  all  power  in  the  court  of  Persia;  and  we  shall  find 
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by  the  sequel  of  this  liistory,  that  they  always  governed  absolutely  in  it*  We  may 
knovV  their  character,  and  the  dancrer  to  which  they  expose  princes,  by  the  picture 
which  Diocletian,  after  he  had  resigned  the  empire  and  reduced  himself  to  a  private 
station  of  life,  drew  of  freemen,  who  liad  gained  alike  ascendant  over  the  Roman 
emperors.  ''Four  or  five  persons,"  says  he,  "who  are  closely  united,  and  resolutely 
determined  to  impose  on  a  prince,  may  do  it  very  easily.  Tiiey  never  show  things 
to  him  but  in  such  a  light  as  they  are  sure  will  please.  They  conceal  whatever 
would  contribute  to  enlighten  him:  and  as  they  alone  beset  him  continually,  he  cannot 
be  informed  of  any  thing  but  through  their  channel,  and  does  nothing  but  what  they 
think  fit  to  suggest  to  him.  Hence  it  is,  that  he  bestows  employments  on  those  he 
ought  to  exclude  from  them;  and,  on  the  other  side,  removes  from  offices  such  persons 
as  are  most  worthy  of  filling  them.  In  a  word,  the  best  prince  is  often  sold  by  these 
men,  though  he  be  ever  so  vigilant,  and  even  suspicious  of  them."  "Quid  multa.'* 
Ut  Diocletianus  ipse  dicebat,  bonus,  cautus,  optiraus  venditur  imperator."t 

In  this  manner  was  Darius's  court  governed.      Three  eunuchs  had  usurped  all 
power  in  it;  an  infallible  mark  that  a  goveniment  is  bad,  and  the  prince  of  httle 
merit.!     But  one  of  those  three  eunuchs,  whose  name  was  Artoxares,  presided  over 
and  governed  the  rest.     He  had  found  Darius's  weak  side,  by  which  he  insinuated 
himself  into  his  confidence.    He  had  studied  all  his  passions,  to  know  hovv  to  indulge 
them,  and  govern  his  prince  by  their  means.   He  plunged  him  continually  in  pleasures 
and  amusements,  to  engross  his  whole  authority  to  himself.     In  fine,  under  the  name 
and  protection  of  queen  Parysatis,  to  whose  will  and  pleasure  he  was  the  most  de- 
voted of  slaves,  he  managed  all  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  nothing  was  transacted 
but  by  his  orders.     Intoxicated  by  the  supreme  authority  which  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign  gave  him,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  king,  instead  of  being  prime   min- 
ister; and  accordingly  formed  a  design  to  get  Darius  out  of  the  way,  and  afterwards 
ascend  the  throne.    "^However,  his  plot  being  discovered,  he  was  seized  and  dehvered 
up  to  Parysatis,  who  put  him  to  a  most  ignominious  cruel  death. 

But  the  greatest  misfortune  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  was  the  revolt 
of  the  Egyptians.  This  took  place  the  same  year  which  Pisuthnes  rebelled.§  But 
Darius  could  not  reduce  Egypt  as  he  had  done  that  rebel.  The  Egyptians,  weary 
of  the  Persian  government,  flocked  from  all  parts  to  Amyrteus  of  Sais,  who  at  last 
was  come  out  of  the  fens  where  he  had  defended  himself  since  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt  of  Inarus.  The  Persians  were  driven  out,  and  Amyrteus  proclaimed  king 
of  Egypt,  where  he  reigned  six  years.jl 

After  having  established  himself  securely  on  the  throne,  and  entirely  expelled  the 
Persians  out  of  Egypt,  he  prepared  to  pursue  them  as  far  as  Phoenicia,  and  had  al- 
ready concerted  measures  with  the  Arabians,  to  attack  them  in  thnt  country.  News 
of  this  being  brought  to  the  king  of  Persia,  he  recalled  the  fleet  which  he  had  promised 
the  Lacedoemonians,  to  employ  it  in  ihe  defence  of  his  own  dominions. 

While  Darius  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  Medes  rebelled; 
however,  they  w^ere  defeated,  and  reduced  to  their  allegiance  by  force  of  arms.  To 
punish  them  for  this  revolt,  their  yoke,  which  till  then  had  been  tolerably  easy,  was 
made  heavier:  a  fate  that  rebellious  subjects  always  experience,  when  the  govern- 
ment which  they  have  endeavoured  to  throw  off",  gains  the  upper  hand. 

Darius's  arms  seem  to  have  had  the  Uke  success  against  the  Egyptians.  Amyrteus 
dying,  or  probably  falling  in  battle  after  he  had  reigned  sixty  years,  was,  according 
to  Herodotus,  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  his  son  Pausiris,  assisted  by  the  Persians. 
To  effect  this,  they  must  either  have  been^masters  of  Egypt,  or  their.party  the  strong- 
est in  that  kingdom.^ 

After  having  crushed  the  rebels  in  Media,  and  restored  the  affijirs  of  Egypt  to 
their  former  situation,  Darius  gave  Cyrus,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor:  an  important  commission,  by  which  he  com- 
manded all  the  provincial  governors  in  that  part  of  the  empire.*'* 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  anticipate  events  and  throw  together  the  facts  which  relate 
to  the  kings  of  Persia, \o  prevent  my  being  often  obliged  to  interrupt  the  history  of 
the  Greeks,  to  which  I  now  return. 

*   Ctes.  c.  rii.  t  Vopis.  in  Vif.  Auiclian.  Iinper. 
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SECTIOy    II. THE  ATHE-VIANS    MAKE  THEMSELVES    MASTERS  OF    THE    ISLAND  OF    CYTH- 

ERA,  Sec.    Sec.       THE  EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  three  or  four  campaigns  which  followed  the  reduction  of  the  small  island  of 
Sphacteria,  Avere  disiinguished  by  very  few  considerable  events. 

The  Athenians  under  Nicias  took  the  litttle  island  of  Cythera,  situated  on  the 
coast  of  LacedLBtTion,  near  Cape  Malea,  and  from  thcuce  infested  the  whole  country.* 

Brasidas,  on  the  other  side,  marched  towards  Thrace.  The  Lacedaemonians  were 
induced  by  more  than  one  motive  to  undertake  the  expedition:  imagining  they  should 
oblige  the  Athenians,  who  had  fallen  upon  them  in  their  country,  to  divide  their  for- 
ces. The  inhabitants  of  it  invited  them  thither,  and  offered  to  pay  the  army.  In 
fine,  they  were  extremely  glad  to  embrace  that  opportunity,  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
Helots,  who  they  expected  would  rise  in  rebellion,  on  the  taking  of  Pylus.  They 
had  already  made  away  with  two  thousand  of  them  in  a  most  horrid  manner.  Upon 
the  sp>ecious  pretence  of  rewarding  merit  even  in  slaves,  but,  in  reality  to  get  rid  of 
a  body  of  men  whose  courage  they  dreaded,  they  caused  proclamation  to  be  made, 
that  such  of  the  Helots  as  had  done  the  greatest  service  to  the  state  in  the  last  cam- 
paigns, should  enter  their  names  in  the  public  registers,  in  order  to  their  being  made 
free.  Accordingly  two  thousand  gave  in  their  names.  They  were  carried  in  pro- 
cession through  the  temples,  with  chaplets  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  as  if  they  were 
really  to  be  set  at  liberty,  xifter  this  ceremony,  they  all  disappeared,  and  were  never 
heard  of  more.  We  have  here  an  instance,  in  what  manner  a  suspicious  policy  and 
power,  when  filled  with  jealousy  and  distrust,  excite  men  to  the  commission  of  the 
blackest  crimes,  without  scrupling  to  make  even  religion  itself  and  the  authority  of 
the  gods,  subservient  to  their  dark  designs.f 

They  therefore  sent  seven  hundred  Helots  with  Brasidas,  whom  they  had  ap- 
pointed to  head  this  enterprise.  This  general  brought  over  several  cities,  either  by 
force  or  secret  understanding,  but  still  more  by  his  wisdom  and  moderation.  The 
chief  of  these  were  Acanthus  and  Stagira,  two  colonies  from  Andros.  He  also  march- 
ed afterwards  towards  Amphipolis,  an  Athenian  colony,  on  the  river  Strymon.  The 
inhabitants  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  Thucydides:}:  the  Athenian  gen- 
eral, who  was  then  in  Thasus,  a  little  island  of  the  ^Egean  sea,  half  a  day's  journey 
from  Amphipolis.  He  instantly  set  sail  with  seven  ships  that  were  near  him,  to 
secure  the  place  before  Brasidas  could  seize  it;  or,  at  worst,  to  get  into  Eion,  which 
lay  very  near  Amphipolis.  Brasidas,  who  was  afraid  of  Thucydides,  from  his  great 
influence  throughout  the  country,  where  he  was  possessed  of  some  gold  mines,  made 
all  the  despatch  imaginable  to  get  there  before  him;  and  offered  such  advantageous 
conditions  to  the  besieged,  who  did  not  expect  succours  so  soon,  that  they  surren- 
dered. Thucydides  arrived  the  same  evening  at  Eion;  and  had  he  failed  to  come 
that  day,  Brasidas  would  have  taked  possession  of  it  the  next  morning  by  day-break. 
A.lthough  Thucydides  had  made  all  imaginable  despatch,  the  Athenians  charged 
him  with  being  the  cause  of  the  taking  of  Ampliipolis,  and  accordingly  banished 
him.§ 

The  Athenians  were  greatly  afflicted  ai  the  loss  of  that  city,  as  well  because  they 
drew  great  revenues  from  it,  and  timber  to  build  their  ships,  as  because  it  was  a  kind 
of  gate  for  entering  Thrace.  They  were  afraid  that  all  their  allies  in  that  neighbour- 
hood would  revolt;  especially  as  Brasidas  discovered  great  moderation  and  justice, 
and  continually  gave  out,  that  he  came  with  no  other  view  but  to  free  the  country. 
He  declared  to  the  several  nations,  that  at  his  leaving  Sparta,  he  had  taken  an  oath, 
in  presence  of  the  magistrates,  to  leave  all  those  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  who 
would  conclude  an  alliance  with  him;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  most 
abandoned  of  men,  should  he  employ  oaths  to  ensnare  their  credulity.  "  For,"  ac 
cording  to  Brasidas,  *'a  fraud  cloaked  with  a  specious  pretence,  reflects  infinitely 
"^reat«f  dishonour  on  persons  in  high  stations,  than  open  violence;  because  the  latter 
18  the  effect  of  power  which  fortune  has  put  into  our  hands;  and  the  former  is  founded 
wholly  on  perfidy,  which  is  the  pest  of  society.  Now  I  (said  he)  should  do  a  great 
injury  to  my  country,  besides  dishonouring  it  eternall  y,  if  by  procuring  it  some  slight 
advantages,  I  should  ruin  the  reputation  it  enjoys  of  being  just  and  faithful  to  its  pro- 
mise^ which  renders  it  much  more  powerful  than  all  its  forces  united  together,  be- 

*A.  M3580.    Ant.    J.  C.  424.    Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  28<5. 

tThiicyd.  I.iv.  p.  304— .^n.     Diod.  I  xii.p.  117.  118. 

I  The  tame^ who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Peloponneiian  war.  }  Thucyd.  I.  iv.  p*  320— 334. 
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cause  this  acquires  it  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  other  states."  Upon  such  noble 
and  equitable  principles  as  these,  Brasidas  always  formed  his  conduct;  believing  that 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  a  nation  is  justice,  moderation,  integrity;  and  the  firm  per- 
suasion which  their  neighbours  and  allies  entertain,  that  they  are  not  so  base  as  to 
harbour  a  design  to  usurp  their  dominions,  or  deprive  them  of  their  liberty.  By  this 
conduct  he  brought  over  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's  allies. 

The  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Demosthenes  and  Hippocrates,  had  entered 
BcEotia,  exp^-cting  that  several  cities  would  join  them  the  moment  they  should  appear. 
The  Thebans  marched  out  to  meet  them  near  Delium.  A  considerable  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  and  put  to  lligiit.*'  Socrates  was  in 
this  battle;  and  Laches,  who  accompanied  tliat  great  man  in  it,  gives  the  following 
testimony  of  him  in  Plato,  that,  had  the  rest  of  the  army  behaved  as  gallantly  as  So- 
crates, the  Athenians  would  not  have  sustained  so  great  a  loss  before  Delium.  He 
was  borne  away  by  the  crowds  who  fled,  and  was  on  foot;  Alcibiades  who  was  on 
horseback,  when  he  saw  him,  rode  up  to  him,  and  did  not  stir  from  him,  but  defended 
him  with  the  utmost  bravery,  from  the  enemy  who  were  pursuing  him.f 

After  the  battle,  the  victors  besieged  the  city.  Among  other  engines  employed  by 
them  to  batter  it,  they  used  one  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  This  was  a  long  piece 
of  timber,  cut  into  two  parts,  and  afterwards  made  hollow  and  joined  again,  so  that 
its  shape  resembled  very  much  that  of  a  flute.  At  one  of  the  ends  was  fixed  a  long 
iron  tube,  with  a  caldron  attached  to  it;  so  that,  by  blowing  a  large  pair  of  bellows 
at  the  other  end  of  the  piece  of  timber,  the  wind  being  carried  from  thence  into  the 
tube,  U^hted  a  great  fire  with  pitch  and  brimstone  that  lay  in  the  caldron.  This  en- 
gine bemg  carried  on  carts  as  far  as  the  rampart,  to  that  part  where  it  was  fined  with 
stakes  and  fascines,  threw  out  so  great  a  flame,  that  the  rampart  being  iinraediately 
abandoned,  and  the  palisades  burned,  the  city  was  easily  taken. 

SECTION  III. A  twelvemonth's  TRUCE    IS    AGREED    UPON  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  STATES, 

&.C.  &C.    NINTH,  TENTH,  AND  ELEVENTH  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  losses  and  advantages  on  both  sides  were  nearly  equal;  and  the  two  nations 
began  to  grow  weary  of  a  war,  which  put  them  to  great  expenese,  and  did  not  procure 
them  any  real  advantage.  A  truce  for  a  year  was  therefore  concluded  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.t  The  former  resolved  on  it,  in  order  to  check  the 
progress  of  Brasidas's  conquests;  to  secure  their  cities  and  fortresses;  and  afterwards 
to  conclude  a  general  peace,  in  case  they  judged  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  them. 
The  latter  were  induced  to  it,  in  order  that,  by  the  sweets  of  repose,  peace  might  be- 
come desirable  to  their  enemy;  and  to  get  out  of  their  hands  such  of  their  citizens  as 
the  Athenians  had  taken  prisoners  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  and  which  they  could 
never  expect  to  do,  if  Brasidas  extended  his  conquests  farther.  The  news  of  this  ac- 
commodation sensibly  afflicted  Brasidas,  as  it  stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  his  career, 
and  disconcerted  all  his  projects.  He  could  not  even  prevail  with  himself  to  abandon 
the  city  of  Scione,  which  he  had  taken  two  days  before,  but  without  knowing  that  a 
truce  was  concluded.  He  still  went  farther,  and  did  not  scruple  to  take  Mende,  a  little 
city  not  far  from  Scione,  that  surrendered  to  him  as  the  former  had  done,  which  was 
a  direct  violation  of  the  treaty:  but  Brasidas  pretended  he  had  other  infractions  to  ob- 
ject to  the  Athenians. 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed,  that  they  were  far  from  being  pleased  with  the  conduct 
of  Brasidas.  Cleon,  in  all  public  assemblies,  was  for  ever  inflaming  the  minds  of  the^ 
Athenians,  and  blowing  up  the  fire  of  war.  His  great  success  in  the  expedition  of 
Spachteria  had  raised  his  credit  infinitely  with  the  people:  he  was  now  grown  insup- 
portably  proud,  and  his  audaciousness  was  not  to  be  restrained.  He  had  a  vehenient, 
impetuous,  and  furious  kind  of  eloquence,  which  prevailed  over  the  minds  of  his  au- 
ditors, not  so  much  by  the  strength  of  his  arguments,  as  by  the  boldness  and  fire  of 
his  style  and  utterance.  It  was  Cleon  who  first  set  the  example  of  bawling  in  assem- 
blies, where  the  greatest  decorum  and  moderation  had  till  then  been  observed;  ot 
throwing  his  robe  behind  him,  to  give  him  the  more  liberty  to  display  his  arms;  of 
striking  liis  thigh;  and  of  running  up  and  down  the  rostra  while  he  was  speaking. 
In  a  word,  he  first  introduced  among  the  orators,  and  all  those  who  were  in  public 
employments,  an  ungovernable  licentiousness,  and  a  contempt  of  decency;  a  licen- 

•Thucyd.l.iv.  p.  311-319.  t  Plut.  in  Lach.p.  181.    In  conviv,  p  221.    Plut.    in  Alcib.  p.  19«. 

I  A.  M.  5381.     Ant.-  J.  C.  423.     Thucyd.  U  tv.  p. 32-3-333.    Diod.  1.  xu.  p   UO. 
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tiousness  and  contempt  which  soon  introduced  terrible  irregularities  and  confusion  hi 
public  affairs.* 

Thus  two  men,  each  on  his  own  side,  opposed  the  tranquillity  of  Greece  and  raised^ 
but  in  a  very  different  way,  an  invincible  obstacle  to  its  peace.  These  were  Cleon. 
and  Brasidas.  The  former,  because  the  war  screened  his  vices  and  malversations; 
and  the  latter  because  it  added  a  new  lustre  to  his  virtues.  And  indeed,,  it  gave 
Cleon  an  opportunity  of  committing  enormous  oppressions,  and  Brasidas  of  perform- 
ing orreat  and  noble  actions.  But  their  death,  which  happened  about  the  same  time^ 
made  way  for  a  new  accommodation.! 

The  Athenians  had  appointed  Cleon  to  command  the  troops  which  were  to  oppose 
Brasidas,  and  reduce  those  cities  that  had  revolted  from  their  allegiance.     The  Athe- 
nians were  soUcitous  for  none  of  them  so  much  as  Amphipoiis:  and  Brasidas  threw 
himself  into  that  city  in  order  to  defend  it.     Cleon  had  written  to  Perdiccas  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  to  the  king  of  the  Odoraantes,  to  fijrnish  him  with  as  many  troops 
as  possible,  and  with  the  utmost  expedition.     He  waited  for  them,  and  ha-d  resolved 
to  march  immediately  towards  the  enemy;  but  finding  his  soldiers-,  who  had  followed 
liim  involuntarily  and  with  regret,  grew  weary  of  continuing  so  long  inactive,  and  to 
begin  to  compare  his  cowardice  and  inexperience  with  the  ability  and  valour  of  Bra- 
sidas, he  could  no  longer  bear  their  contempt  and  murmurs;  and  imagining  himself  a 
great  captain  by  his  taking  Sphacteria,  he  now  fancied  that  the  same  good  fortune 
would  attend  him  at  Amphipoiis.     He  therefore  approached  it,  as  he  said,  to  take  a 
view  of  the  place,  till  such  time  as  all  his  forces  should  arrive;  not  that  he  thought  he 
wanted  them  to  carry  that  city,  or  that  he  doubted  in  any  manner  his  success;  for  he' 
was  persuaded  that  no  one  would  dare  to  oppose  him,  but  only  to  enable  him  to  invest 
the  place  on  all  sides,  and  afterwards  to  take  it  by  storm.     Accordingly  he  encamped 
before  Amphipoiis:  when  viewing  very  leisurely  its  situation,  he  fondly  supposed  that 
it  would  be  in  his  power  to  retire  whenever  he  pleased,  without  drawing  the  sword; 
&>T  not  a  man  came  out  or  appeared  on  the  walls;  and  all  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
kept  shut,  so  that  Cleon  began  to  repent  his  not  having  brought  the  engines,  imagin- 
ing that  he  wanted  only  these  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city.     Brasidas,  who  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  Cleon 's  disposition  and  character,  studiously  affected 
an  air  of  fear  and  reserve,  to  increase  his  temerity,  and  the  good  opinion  he  had  of 
himself:  besides,  he  knew  that  Cleon  had  brought  with  him  the  flower  of  the  Atheni- 
an forces  and  the  choicest  troops  of  Lemnos  and  of  Imbrus.     Accordingly  Cleon,  des- 
pising an  enemy  who  did  not  dare  to  appear  before  him,  but  shut  himself  up  in  a  cow- 
ardly manner  in  the  city,  went  boldly  from  place  to  pla<:e  without  precaution,  or  ob- 
serving any  discipline  among  his  soldiers.     Brasidas,  whose  intention  was  to  attack 
him  on  a  sudden  before  all  his  forces  should  come  up,  thought  this  the  critical  juncture. 
He  had  concerted  proper  measures,  and  given  the  necessary  orders.     Accordingly  he 
made  a  sudden  sally  on  the  Athenians,  which  surprised  and  disconcerted  them  exceed- 
ingly.    Immediately  the  left  wing  drew  off  from  the  main  body  and  fled.     Brasidas 
then  turned  the  whole  force  of  his  arms  against  the  right  wing,  which  gave  him  a 
warm  reception.     Here  he  ivas  wounded  and  disabled,  upon  which  the  soldiers  carri- 
ed him  off  unperceived  by  the  Athenians.     As  for  Cleon,  not  having  resolved  to  fight,, 
he  fled  and  was  killed  by  a  soldier  who  happened  to  meet  him.     The  troops  he  com- 
manded defended  themselves  for  some  time,  and  sustained  two  or  three  attacks  with- 
out giving  ground,  but  at  last  they  were  entirely  broken  and  routed.     Brasidas  was- 
then  carried  into  the  city,  where  he  survived  his  victory  but  a  few  moments.:}: 

The  whole  army  having  returned  from  the  pursuit,  stripped  the  dead,  and  after- 
wards set  up  a  trophy.  After  which,  all  the  allies  under  arms  solemnized  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  Brasidas  in  a  public  manner;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Amphipoiis  celebrat- 
ed funeral  honours  every  year  to  his  memory,  as  to  a  hero,  with  games,  combats,  and 
sacrifices.  They  considered  him  as  their  founder;  and  to  secure  this  title  the  better 
to  him,  they  demolished  all  the  monuments  of  him§  who  had  really  been  so;  so  that 
they  might  not  fijjpfnr  to  owe  their  estahlishment  to  an  Athenian,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  their  c  lut  to  the  Laced  aBmonians,  on  whom  they  depended  wholly  for 
their  security.  The  Athenians,  after  having  carried  off"  with  the  consciitof  the  vic- 
tors, their  dead,  returned  to  Athens,  during  which  the  Lacedccmonians  settled  the  af- 
fairs of  Amphipoiis. 

•Plut.  in  vit  Niciae,  p.  528.  t  Plut.  in  vit.  Niciw,  p.  528, 
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A  saying  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  Brasidas,  which  strongly  intimates  the  Spar- 
tan character.  As  some  persons  were  applauding  in  her  presence  the  fine  qualities 
and  exalted  actions  of  her  son,  and  declaring  him  superior  to  all  other  generals:  "You 
are  mistaken,"  said  she,  "my  son  was  a  valiant  man,  but  Sparta  has  many  citizens 
braver  than  he."  A  mother's  generosity,  in  thus  preferring  the  glory  of  the  state  to 
that  of  her  son,  was  admired  and  did  not  go  unrewarded;  for  the  ephori  paid  her 
public  honours.* 

After  this  last  engagement,  in  which  two  persons  who  were  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  peace  lost  their  lives,  both  nations  seemed  more  inclined  to  an  accommodation, 
and  the  war  was  suspended  in  a  manner  on  both  sides.  The  Athenians,  from  the 
loss  of  the  battles  of  Delium  and  Amphipolis,  which  had  very  much  brought  down 
their  haughtiness,  were  undeceived  with  regard  to  the  opinion  they  had  hitherto  en- 
tertained of  their  own  strength,  which  had  made  them  refuse  the  advantageous  offers 
of  their  enemies.  Besides,  they  were  afraid  of  the  revolt  of  their  allies,  who,  beino- 
•discouraged  by  their  losses,  might  thereby  be  induced  to  abandon  Ihem,  as  several  had 
already  done. 

These  reflections  made  them  strongly  repent  their  not  having  concluded  a  treaty, 
■after  the  advantages  they  had  gained  at  Pylus.  The  Lacedgemonians,  on  the  other 
side,  no  longer  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  ruin  the  Athenians 
hy  laying  waste  their  country;  and  were  besides  terrified  and  dejected  by  their  loss 
in  the  island,  ihe  greatest  they  had  ever  sustained. 

They  also  considered  that  their  country  was  depopulated  by  the  garrison  of  Pvlus 
and  Cythera;  that  their  slaves  deserted;  that  they  had  reason  to  dread  a  more  con- 
siderable revolt;  and  that,  as  the  truce  they  had  concluded  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Argos  was  near  expiring,  they  had  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  being  abandoned  by 
■some  of  their  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  as  they  accordingly  were.  These  several  motives, 
enforced  by  the  desire  they  had  of  recovering  the  prisoners,  the  greatest  part  of  whom 
were  the  most  considerable  citizens  of  Sparta,  made  them  desirous  of  peace.f 

Those  who  were  most  solicitous  for  having  it  concluded,  and  whose  interest  it  was 
chiefly  to  wish  it,  were  the  chiefs  of  the  two  states,  viz.  Plistonax,  king  of  Lacedee- 
mon,  and  Nicias,  general  of  the  Athenians.     The  former   was  lately  returned  from 
banishment,  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced,  on  account  of  his  being  suspected  to 
have  received  a  bribe  m  order  to  draw  oft"  his  troops  from  the  Athenian  territories; 
and  to  this  precipitate  retreat  was  ascribed  several  misfortunes  which  followed  after  it. 
He  was  also  charged  with  having  corrupted  by  gifts,  the  priestess  of  Delphos,  who 
had  commanded  the  Spartans,  in  the  name  of  the  god,  to  recall  him  from  his  exile. 
Plistonax  was  therefore  desirous  of  peace,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  reproaches 
which,  on  account  of  the  perpetual  calamities  of  the  war,  were  daily  re\'ived.     As  for 
Nicias,  the  most  f<)rtunate  general  of  his  age,  he  was  afraid  that  some  unhappy  acci- 
dent should  eclipse  his  glory;  and  he  Avished  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace  in  ease  and 
tranquillity,  and  that  his  country  might  possess  the  same  happiness.   Bothstates  began 
by  agreeing  to  a  suspension  of  arms  for  twelve  months,  during  which,  being  every  day 
together,  and  tastin«|  the  sweets  of  security  and  repose,  and  the  pleasure  of  corres- 
ponding with  their  Iriends  and  with  foreigners,  they  grew  passionately  desirous  of 
leading  an  easy,  undisturbed  life,  remote  from  the  alarms  of  war,  and  the  horrors  of 
blood  and  slaughter.    They  heard  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  joy  the  choruses 
of  their  tragedies  sing,  "May  spiders  henceforward  weave  their  cobwebs  on  our  lances 
and  shields'?'  And  they  remembered  with  pleasure  him  who  said,  "those  who  sleep  in 
the  arms  of  peace,  do  not  start  from  it  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet;  and  nothing  in- 
terrupts their  slumbers  but  the  peaceful  crowing  of  the  cock."+ 

The  whole  winter  was  spent  in  conferences  and  interviews,  in  which  each  party 
proposed  their  rights  and  pretensions.§  At  last  a  peace  was  concluded  and  ratified 
for  fifty  years,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  which  was,  that  they  should  reciprocally 
restore  the  prisoners  on  each  side.  This  treaty  was  concluded  ten  years  and  some 
days  i'rom  the  first  declaration  of  the  war.||  The  Bosotians  and  Corinthians  were  ex- 
ceedingly disgusted  at  it,  and  for  that  reason  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  excite 
tresh  troubles.  But  Nicias  persuaded  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  to  give  the 
Jast  hand  to  this  peace,  by  concluding  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  which  would 
render  them  more  formidable  to  those  who  should  desire  to  break  with  them,  and  more 

•  Diod.  1.  xu.  p.  122,  t  Thiicyd.  1.  v.  p.  351—354. 
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assured  with  regard  to  each  other.     The  Athenians,  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  at 
last  restored  the  prisoners  they  had  taken  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria.* 

SECTION  IV. — THE  CHARACTER  OF  ALCIBIADES.       BANISHMENT  OF  HYPERBOLUS,  &C.  &C. 

TWELFTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

Alcibiades  began  now  to  advance  himself  in  the  state,  and  appear  in  the  public 
assemblies.  Socrates  had  been  attached  to  him  for  many  years,  and  adorned  his 
mind  with  a  great  variety  of  the  noblest  erudition.! 

The  strict  intimacy  between  Alcibiades  and  Socrates  is  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble circumstances  in  his  life.  This  philosopher,  observing  excellent  natural  qualities 
in  liim,  which  were  greatly  heightened  by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  bestowed  incredi- 
ble pains  in  cultivating  so  valuable  a  plant,  least  being  neglected,  it  should  wither  as  it 
grew,  and  absolutely  degenerate.  And  indeed  Alcibiades  was  exposed  to  numberless 
dangers;  his  high  birth,  his  vast  riches,  the  authority  of  his  family,  the  credit  of  his 
guardians,  his  personal  talents,  his  exquisite  beauty,  and  still  more  than  these,  the 
flattery  and  complaisance  of  all  who  approached  him.  One  would  have  concluded, 
says  Plutarch,  that  fortune  had  surrounded  and  invested  him  with  all  these  pretended 
advantages  as  with  so  many  ramparts  and  bulwarks,  to  render  him  inaccessible  and  in- 
vulnerable to  all  the  darts  of  philosophy;  those  salutary  darts  which  strike  to  the 
heart,  and  leave  in  it  the  strongest  incitements  to  virtue  and  soHd  glory.  But  these 
very  obstacles  redoubled  the  zeal  of  Socrates. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  endeavours  that  were  used  to  divert  this  young  Atheni- 
an from  an  attachment  which  alone  was  capable  of  securing  him  from  so  many  snares, 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  it.  As  he  had  abundance  of  wit,  he  was  fully  sensible 
of  Socrates's  extraordinary  merit;  and  could  not  resist  the  charms  of  his  insinuating 
eloquence,  which  at  that  time  had  a  greater  ascendant  over  him  than  the  allurements 
of  pleasure.  He  was  so  zealous  a  disciple  of  that  great  master,  that  he  followed  him 
wherever  he  went,  took  the  utmost  delight  in  his  conversation,  was  extremely  well 
pleased  with  his  principles,  received  his  instructions,  and  even  his  reprimands,  with  a 
wonderful  docility,  and  would  be  so  moved  with  his  discourses,  as  even  to  shed  tears 
and  abhor  himself;  so  weighty  was  the  force  of  truth  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  and 
in  so  loathsome  and  odious  a  light  did  he  expose  the  vices  to  which  Alcibiades  was 
prone. 

Alcibiades,  in  those  moments  when  he  listened  to  Socrates,  differed  so  much  from 
himself,  that  he  appeared  quite  another  man.  However,  his  headstrong  fiery  temper, 
and  his  natural  fondness  for  pleasure,  which  was  heightened  and  inflamed  by  the  dis- 
courses and  advice  of  young  people,  soon  plunged  him  into  his  former  irregularities, 
and  tore  him,  as  it  were,  from  his  master;  who  was  obliged  to  run  after  him  as  after 
a  slave  who  had  escaped.  This  vicissitude  of  flights  and  returns,  of  virtuous  resolu- 
tions and  relapses  into  vice,  continued  a  long  time;  but  still  Socrates  was  not  discour- 
aged by  his  levity,  and  alwa\s  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  bringing  him  back 
to  his  duty.  And  hence  certainly  arose  the  strong  mixture  of  good  and  evil  which 
always  appeared  in  his  conduct;  the  instructions  which  his  master  had  given  him 
sometimes  prevailing,  and  at  other  times,  the  fire  of  his  passions  hurrying  him,  in  a 
manner  against  his  own  will  into  actions  of  a  quite  opposite  nature. 

This  intimacy,  which  continued  as  long  as  they  lived,  did  not  pavSs  uncensured. 
But  some  persons  of  great  learning  pretend,  that  these  censures  and  suspicions,  when 
duly  examined,  quite  disappear;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of 
the  malice  of  the  enemies  of  both-t  Plato,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  gives  us  a  con- 
versation between  Socrates  and  Alcibiades,  by  which  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
latter  may  be  known,  who  was  thenceforward  to  have  a  very  great  share  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  republic  of  Athens.  I  shall  make  a  very  short  extract  from  it  in  this  place, 
which  I  hope  will  not  displease  my  readers. 

In  this  dialogue,  Socrates  is  introduced  conversing  with  Alcibiades,  who  at  that 
time  was  under  the  guardianship  of  Pericles.  He  was  then  very  young,  and  had 
been  educated  like  the  rest  of  the  Athenians,  that  is,  he  had  been  taught  polite  litera- 
ture, and  to  play  on  instruments,  and  had  practised  wrestling  and  other  bodily  exer- 
cises. It  does  not  appear  that  Pericles  had  hitherto  taken  much  pains  in  his  educa- 
tion, a  fault  too  common  in  the  greatest  men,  since  he  had  put  him  under  the  tutorage 

*  TJiucyd.l.v.p.358,SW.  t  Plot,  in  Alcib.  ]>  192, 1Q4. 
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of  Zopyrus,  a  Thracian,  a  man  far  advanced  in  years,  and  who,  of  all  Pericles's 
slaves,  both  from  his  furn  of  mind  and  aig^e,  was  the  least  qualified  to  educate  this 
young  Athenian.  And  indeed  Socrates  told  Alcibiades,  that  should  he  compare  him 
with  the  youths  of  Lacedsemon,  who  displayed  a  spirit  of  valour,  a  greatness  of  soul, 
a  strong  desire  of  glory,  a  love  of  labour,  attended  with  gentleness,  modesty,  temper- 
ance, and  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  and  discipline  of  Sparta,  he  would  seem  a 
mere  child  to  them.  Nevertheless  his  high  birth,  his  riches,  the  great  families  he  was 
related  to,  and  the  authority  of  his  guardian;  all  these  things  had  conspired  to  make 
him  exceedingly  vain  and  haughty.  He  was  full  of  esteem  for  himself,  and  of  con- 
tempt for  all  others.  He  was  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  and  promised  himself  no  less  than  to  eclipse  entirely  the  glory  of  Pericles  and 
to  attack  the  king  of  Persia  even  upon  his  throne.  Socrates  seeing  him  about  to 
mount  the  rosira,  in  order  to  give  the  people  some  advice  relating  to  the  public  af- 
fairs, demonstrated  to  him  by  various  questions,  and  by  Alcibiades's  answers,  that  he 
was  quite  ignorant  of  the  affairs  about  which  he  was  going  to  speak,  as  he  had  never 
studied  them  himself,  nor  been  informed  in  them  by  others.  After  making  Alcibiades 
confess  this,  he  painted,  in  the  strongest  colours,  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct,  and 
made  him  fully  sensible  of  it.  "What,"  said  Socrates,  "would  Amestris,  the  mother 
of  Artaxerxes,  who  then  reigned  in  Persia,  say,  were  she  to  hear,  that  a  man  in 
Athens  was  meditating  war  against  her  son,  and  even  intending  to  dethrone  him? 
She  doubtless  would  suppose  him  to  be  some  veteran  general^  a  man  of  hitrepid  cour- 
age, of  great  wisdom,  and  the  most  consummate  experience;  that  he  was  able  to 
raise  a  mighty  army,  arid  march  it  wherever  he  pleased;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  had  long  before  taken  the  proper  measures  for  putting  so  vast  a  design  in  execu- 
tion. But,  were  she  to  hear  that  there  are  none  of  these  circumstances,  and  that  the 
person  in  question  was  not  twenty  years  old;  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  public 
affairs;  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  war,  and  no  influence  v/ith  the  citizens  or  the 
allies;  would  it  be  possible  for  her  lo  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  folly  and  extrava- 
gance of  such  an  enterprise?  This  nevertheless,"  said  Socrates,  directing  himself  to 
Alcibiades,  "is  your  picture,  and  unhappily  resembles  most  of  those  who  thrust  them- 
selves into  public  employments."  Socrates,  however  excepts  Pericles  on  this  occa- 
sion; his  solid  merit  and  exalted  reputation  being  acquired  by  his  close  study,  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  of  every  tiling  capable  of  forming  his  mind,  and  of  qualifying 
liim  for  public  employments.  Alcibiades  could  not  deny  that  this  was  his  case;  he 
was  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  blushing  to  see  himself  so  void  of  merit,  he  enquir- 
ed how  he  should  act  for  the  attainment  of  it.  Socrates,  unwilling  to  discourage 
his  pupil,  answered  him,  that  as  he  was  so  young,  these  evils  might  be  remedied,  and 
afterwards  continually  gave  him  the  wisest  counsels.  He  had  entire  leisure  to  improve 
from  them;  as  upwards  of  twenty  years  passed  between  this  conversation  and  his 
engaging  in  public  affaii's.* 

Alcibiades  was  of  a  versatile  disposition,  that  would  take  any  impression  which  the 
difference  of  times  and  circumstances  might  require,  still  turning  either  to  good  or 
evil,  with  the  same  facility  and  ardour;  and  shifting  almost  in  an  instant  from  one  ex- 
treme to  its  opposite,  so  that  people  applied  to  him,  what  Homer  observes  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  "that  it  produces  a  great  number  of  very  excellent  medicinal  drugs,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  many  poisons."  It  might  be  said  of  Alcibiades,  that  he  was  not  one 
single  man,  but,  if  so  bold  an  expression  might  be  used,  a  compound  of  several  men; 
either  serious  or  gay;  austere  or  affable;  an  imperious  mast6r,  or  a  grovelling  slave;  a 
friend  to  virtue  and  the  virtuous,  or  abandoned  to  vice  and  vicious  men;  capable  of 
supporting  the  most  painful  fatigues  and  toils,  or  insatiably  desirous  of  voluptuous 
delights.t 

His  irregularities  and  dissolute  conduct  were  become  the  talk  of  the  xvhole  city; 
and  Alcibiades  would  very  willingly  have  put  a  stop  to  these  reports,  but  without 
changing  his  course  of  life,  as  appears  from  a  saying  of  his.  He  had  a  very  hand- 
some dog,  of  a  prodigious  size,  which  had  cost  him  seventy  minse,  or  three  thousand 
five  hundred  French  livres.|  By  this  we  find  that  a  fondness  for  dogs  was  of  great 
antiquity.  Alcibiades  caused  his  tail,  which  was  the  greatest  beauty  he  had  al^out 
him,  to  be  cut  off.  His  friends  censured  him  very  much  on  tliat  account,  and  saids 
that  the  whole  city  blamed  him  very  much  for  spoiling  the  beauty  of  so  handsome  a 
creature.   "This  is  the  very  thing  Iwant,"  replied  Alcibiades  with  a  smile.     "I  would 

•  Plut.  in  Alcib.  1.  t  Quemvis  hominem  secura  attulit  ad  no»  —Juvenal.  t  L'pwards  olgTOO. 
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have  the  Athenians  discourse  about  what  I  have  done  to  my  dog,  th^t  they  may  not 
entertain  themselves  with  sayini]^  worse  things  of  me."* 

Amonor  the  various  passions  that  w*ere  discovered  in  him,  the  strongest  and  most 
prevaiUng  was  a  haughty  turn  of  mind,  which  would  force  all  things  to  submit  to  it, 
and  could  not  bear  a  superior  or  even  an  equal.  Although  his  birth  and  uncommon 
talents  smoothed  the  way  to  his  attaining  the  highest  employments  in  the  republic; 
there  was  nothing,  however,  lo  which  he  was  so  fond  of  owing  the  influence  and  au- 
thority he  wanted  to  gain  over  the  people,  as  to  the  force  of  "his  eloquence,  and  the 
persuasive  grace  of  his  orations.t  To  this  his  intimacy  with  Socrates  might  be  of 
great  service. 

Alcibiades,  with  such  a  cast  of  mind  as  we  have  here  described,  was  not  born  for 
repose,  and  had  set  every  engine  at  work  to  traverse  the  treaty  lately  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  states;  but  not  succeeding  in  his  attempt,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent 
its  taking  effect.  He  was  disgusted  at  the  Lacedaemonians,  because  they  directed 
themselves  only  lo  Nicias,  of  whom  they  had  a  very  high  opinion;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, seemed  to  take  no  manner  of  notice  of  him,  though  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed 
the  rights  of  hospitality  among  ihem.t 

He  therefore  procured  a  violation  of  the  peace  by  the  following  means,  having  been 
informed  that  the  people  of  Argos  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  break  with  the  Spar- 
tans, whom  they  equally  hated  and  feared,  he  encouraged  their  hostility,  by  secretly 
flattering  them  with  hopes  of  aid  from  the  Athenians,  who  were  ready  to  break  a 
peace  which  was  no  way  advantageous  to  them. 

''  And  indeed  the  Lacedsemonians  were  not  very  careful  to  observe  the  several  con- 
ditions of  it  religiously,  having  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  design  and  tenor  of  the  treaty;  and  having  surrendered  up  the  fort  of 
Panacton  to  the  Athenians,  not  fortified  and  in  the  condition  it  was  in  at  the  conclud- 
ing of  the  treaty,  as  they  had  stipulated  to  do  but  quite  dismantled.  Alcibiades  ob- 
serving the  Athenians  to  be  extremely  exasperated  at  this  breach  of  faith,  did  his  ut- 
most to  widen  the  diflference;  and  taking  this  opportunity  to  embarrass  Nicias,  he 
made  him  odious  to  the  people,  by  causing  them  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  his  being 
too  strongly  attached  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  by  charging  him  with  crimes  which 
were  not  altogether  improbable,  though  they  were  absolutely  false. 

This  new  attack  quite  disconcerted  Nicias;  but  happily  for  him  there  arrived,  at 
that  very  instant,  ambassadors  from  Lacedsemon,  who  were  invested  with  full  powers 
to  put  an  end  to  all  the  divisions.  Being  introduced  into  the  council  or  senate,  they 
set  forth  their  complaints,  and  made  their  demands,  which  every  one  of  the  members 
thought  very  just  and  reasonable.  The  people  were  to  give  them  audience  the  next 
day.  Alcibiades,  who  was  afraid  they  would  succeed  with  them,  used  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  engage  the  ambassadors  in  a  conference  with  him.  He  represented  to 
them,  that  the  council  always  behaved  with  the  utmost  moderation  and  humanity  to- 
wards those  who  addressed  them;  but  that  the  people  were  haughty  and  extravagant 
in  their  pretensions;  that  should  the  ambassadors  mention  full  powers,  they,  the  peo- 
ple, would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  oblige  them  to  agree  to 
whatever  they  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  ask.  He  concluded  with  assuring 
them,  that  he  would  assist  them  with  all  his  influence,  in  order  to  get  Pylus  restored 
to  them;  to  prevent  the  alliance  with  the  people  of  Argos,  and  to  get  that  with  them 
renewed;  and  he  confirmed  all  these  promises  with  an  oath.  The  ambassadors  were 
extremely  vyell  pleased  with  this  conference,  and  greatly  admired  the  profound  policy 
and  vast  abilities  of  Alcibiades^  whom  they  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  man; 
and  indeed  they  were  not  mistaken  in  their  conjecture. 

On  the  morrow,  the  people  being  assembled,  the  ambassadors  were  introduced. 
Alcibiades  asked  them,  in  the  mildest  terms,  the  subject  of  their  embassy,  and  the  pur- 
port of  the  powers  with  which  they  were  invested.  They  immediately  answered,  that 
they  were  come  to  propose  an  acconmnodation,  but  were  not  empowered  to  conclude 
any  thing.  These  words  were  no  sooner  spoken  than  Alcibiades  exclaimed  against 
them;  declared  them  to  be  treacherous  knaves;  called  upon  the  council  as  witnesses 
to  the  speech  they  had  made  the  night  befcire;  and  desired  the  people  not  to  believe  or 
hear  men  who  so  impudently  advanced  falsehoods,  and  spoke  and  prevaricated  so  un- 
accountably as  to  say  one  thing  one  day,  and  the  very  reverse  the  next. 

*  Plut.  in  Alcib.  195.  t  To  (?»\;v«<xow,  xa*  to  (?«>.o?rp«)Toi/.    Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  195, 196, 
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Words  could  never  express  the  surprise  and  confusion  with  which  the  ambassadors 
were  seized,  who,  gazing  wildly  on  one  another,  could  not  believe  either  their  eyes  or 
ears.  Nicias,  who  did  not  know  the  treacherous  stratagem  of  Alcibiades,  could  not 
conceive  the  motive  of  this  change,  and  tortured  his  brain  to  no  purpose  to  find  out 
the  reason  of  it.  The  people  were  that  moment  going  to  send  for  the  ambassadors 
of  Argos,  in  order  to  conclude  the  league  with  them,  when  a  great  earthquake  came 
to  the  assistance  of  Nicias,  and  broke  up  the  assembly.  It  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty he  prevailed  so  far,  in  that  of  next  day,  as  to  have  a  stop  put  to  the  proceedings, 
till  such  time  as  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Lacedsemon.  Nicias  was  appointed 
to  head  them;  but  they  returned  without  having  done  the  least  good.  The  Atheni- 
ans then  repented. very  much  their  haying  delivered  up,  at  his  persuasion,  the  prison- 
ers they  had  taken  in  the  island,  and  who  were  related  to  the  greatest  families  in  Sparta,. 
However,  though  the  people  were  highly  exasperated  at  Nicias,  they  did  not  proceed 
to  any  excesses  against  him,  but  only  appointed  Alcibiades  their  general,  made  a 
league  with  the  inhabitants  of  Martinea  and  Elis,  who  had  quitted  the  party  of  the 
Lacedasmonians,  in  which  the  Argives  were  included  and  sent  troops  to  Pylus,  to  lay 
waste  Laconia.  In  this  manner  they  again  involved  themselves  in  the  war  which  they 
were  so  lately  desirous  of  avoiding, 

Plutarch,  after  relating  the  intrigues  of  Alcibiades,  adds,  ^'No  one  can  approve  the 
methods  he  employed  to  succeed  in  his  design;  however,  it  was  a  master-stroke,  to 
disunite  and  shake  almost  every  part  of  Peloponnesus  in  this  manner,  and  raise  up,  in 
one  day,  so  many  enemies  against  the  Lacedaemonians."  In  my  opinion,  this  is  too 
soft  a  censure  of  so  knavish  and  perfidious  an  action,  which,  however  successful  it 
might  have  been,  was,  notwithstanding  horrid  in  itself  and  of  a  nature  never  to  be 
sufficiently  detested.* 

There  was  in  Athens,  a  citizen  named  Hyperbolus,  a  very  wicked  man,  whom  the 
comic  poets  generally  made  the  object  of  their  raillery  and  invectives.  He  was  har- 
dened in  evil,  and  become  insensible  to  infamy,  by  renouncing  all  sentiments  of  honour, 
which  could  only  be  the  effect  of  a  soul  abandoned  entirely  to  vice.  Hyperbolus  was 
not  agreeable  to  any  one;  and  yet  the  people  made  use  of  him  to  humble  those  in 
high  stations,  and  involve  them  in  difficulties.  Two  citizens,  Nicias  and  Alcibiades, 
engrossed  at  that  time  all  the  authority  in  Athens.  The  dissolute  life  of  the  latter 
shocked  the  Athenians,  who  besides,  dreaded  his  audacity  and  haughtiness.  On  the 
other  side,  Nicias,  by  always  opposing,  without  the  least  reserve,  their  unjiist  desires, 
and  by  obliging  them  to  take  the  most  useful  measures,  had  become  very  odious  to 
them.  One  would  have  imagined  that  as  the  people  were  thus  alienated  from  both, 
they  would  not  have  failed  to  put  the  ostracism  in  force  against  one  of  them.  ,0f 
the  two  parties  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  city,  one,  which  consisted  of  the 
young  men  who  were  eager  for  war,  the  other  of  the  old  men  who  were  desirous  of 
peace;  the  former  endeavoured  to  procure  the  banishment  of  Nicias,  and  the  latter  of 
Alcibiades.  Hyperbolus,  whose  only  merit  was  in  impudence,  jn  hopes  of  succeeding 
if  either  of  them  should  be  removedj  declared  openly  against  them,  and  was  eternally 
exasperating  the  people  against  both.  However,  the  two  factions  being  afterwards 
reconciled,  he  himself  was  banished,  and  by  that,  put  an  end  to  the  ostracism,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  demeaned,  in  being  employed  against  the  man  of  so  base  a  char- 
acter, for  hitherto  there  was  a  kind  of  honour  and  dignity  annexed  to  this  punishment. 
Hyperbolus  was  therefore  the  last  who  was  sentenced  by  the  ostracism,  as  Hippar- 
chus,  a  near  relation  of  Pisistratus  the  tyrant,  had  been  the  first.t 

SECTION  V. ALCIBIADES  ENGAGES  THE  ATHENIANS  IN  THE  WAR  OF  SICILY.      SIXTEENTH 

AND  SEVENTEETH  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

I  PASS  over  several  inconsiderable  events,  to  hasten  to  the  relation  of  that  of  the 
greatest  importance,  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  to  which  they  were 
especially  excited  by  Alcibiades.   This  is  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.+: 

Alcibiades  had  grained  a  surprising  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  though 
they  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  his  character.  For  his  great  qualities  were 
united  with  still  greater  vices,  which  he  did  not  take  the  least  pains  to  conceal.  He 
passed  his  life  in  such  an  excess  of  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  as  was  a  scandal  to 
that  city.     Nothing  was  seen  in  his  house  but  festivals,  rejoicings  and  parties  of  plea- 

•  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  193.  t  Pint,  in  Alcib.  p.  196, 197.    Plut.  in  Niff*  530,  531. 

t  A.  M.  3588.    Ant-  J.  C.  416.     Tbucyd.  \.  viii.  p.  350—402 
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sure  and  debauchery.  He  showed  very  little  regard  to  the  customs  of  his  country, 
and  less  to  religion  and  the  gods.  All  persons  of  sense  and  judgment,  besides  the 
strong  aversion  they  had  for  his  irregularities,  dreaded  exceedingly  the  consequences 
of  his  audacity,  profusion,  and  utter  contempt  of  the  laws,  which  they  considered  as 
so  many  steps  by  which  Alcibiades  would  rise  to  tyrannical  power.* 

Aristophanes,  in  one  of  his  comedies,t  shows  admirably  well,  in  a  single  verse,  the 
disposition  of  the  people  with  regard  to  him:  "They  hate  Alcibiades,"  says  he,  "and 
yet  cannot  do  without  him."  And,  indeed,  the  prodigious  sums  he  squandered  on  the 
people;  the  pompous  games  and  shows  he  exhibited  to  please  them;  the  magnificent 
and  almost  incredible  presents  which  he  made  the  city;  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his 
whole  person;  his  eloquence,  his  bodily  strength,  joined  to  his  courage  and  experience; 
in  a  word,  this  assemblage  of  great  qualities  made  the  Athenians  connive  at  his  faults 
and  bear  them  patiently,  always  andeavouring  to  lessen  and  screen  them  under,  soft 
and  favourable  names;  for  they  called  them  sports,  polite  pastimes,  and  indications  of 
his  humanity  and  good  nature. 

Timon  the  man-hater,  morose  and  savage  as  he  was,  formed  a  better  judgment  of 
this  conduct  of  Alcibiades.  Meeting  him  one  day  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  as- 
sembly, vastly  pleased  at  his  having'been  gratified  in  all  his  demands,  and  at  seeing 
the  greatest  honours  paid  him  by  the  people  in  general,  who  were  attending  him  in 
crowds  to  his  house;  so  far  from  shunning  him  as  he  did  all  other  men,  he  on  the 
contrary,  ran  to  meet  him,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  to  him  in  friendly  way: 
"Courage,  my  son,"  said  he  "thou  doest  right  in  pushing  thy  fortune,  for  your  ad- 
vancement Avill  be  the  ruin  of  all  these  people."  The  war  of  Sicily  will  show  that 
Timon  was,  not  mistaken. 

The  Athenians,  from  the  time  of  Pericles,  had  meditated  the  conquest  of  Sicily. — 
However,  that  wise  guide  had  always  endeavoured  to  check  this  ambitious  and  wild 
project.     He  used  frequently  to  inculcate  upon  them,  that  by  living  in  peace,  by  sup- 
porting their  fleet,  by  contenting  themselves  w^ith  the  conquests  they  had  already 
gained,  and  by  not  engaging  in  hazardous  enterprises,  they  would  raise  their  city  to 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  be  always  superior  to  their  enemies.     The  authority  he 
had  at  that  time  over  the  people,  though  it  kept  them  from  invading  Sicily,  could  not 
suppress  the  desire  they  had  to  conquer  it,  and  their  eyes  were  continuallv  upon  that 
island.     Some  time  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  the  Leontines  being  invaded  by  the 
Syracusans,  had  sent  a  deputation  to  Athens  to  demand  aid.     They  were  originally 
of  Chalcis,  an  Athenian  tolony.     The  chief  of  the  deputies  was  Gorgias,  a  famous 
rhetorician,  who  was  reputed  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  times."   His  elegant  and 
florid  diction,  heightened  by  shining  figures,  which  he  first  employed,  charmed  the 
Athenians,  who  were  prodigiously  aflfected  with  the  beauties  and  graces  of  eloquence. 
Accordingly  the  alliance  was  concluded,  and  they  sent  ships  to  Rhegium  to  the  aid 
of  the  Leontines.     The  year  following  they  sent  a  greater  number.  "Two  years  after 
they  sent  a  new  fleet,  something  stronger  than  theTormer;  but  the  Sicilians  having 
put  an  end  to  all  their  divisions,  by  tlie  advice  of  Hermocrates,  the  fleet  was  sent 
back;  and  the  Athenians  not  being  able  to  prevail  with  themselves  to  pardon  their 
generals  for  not  conquering  Sicily,  sent  two  of  them,  Pythodorus  and  Sophocles,  into 
banishment  and  sentenced  the  third,  Eurymedon,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine;  their  prosperi- 
ty having  blinded  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  persuaded  no  power  was 
able  to  resist  them.     They  made  several  attempts  afterwards,  and  upon  pretence  of 
sending  from  time  to  time  arms  and  soldiers  to  such  cities  as  were  unjustly  treated  or 
oppressed  by  the  Syracusans,  they  by  that  means  prepared  to  invade  them  with  a 
greater  fbrce.t 

But  the  person  who  most  inflamed  this  ardour  was  Alcibiades,  by  his  feeding  the 
people  with  splendid  hopes,  with  which  he  himself  was  for  ever  filled,  or  rather  intoxi- 
cated. He  was  every  night  in  his  dreams  taking  Carthage,  subduing  Africa,  crossing 
from  thence  into  Italy,  and  possessing  himself  of  all  Peloponnesus,  looking  upon  Sicily 
not  as  the  scope  and  end  of  this  war,  but  as  the  beginning  and  the  first  step  of  the 
exploits  he  revolved  in  his  mind.  All  the  citizens  favoured  his  views,  and  without 
inquiring  seriously  into  matters,  were  enchanted  with  the  mighty  hopes  he  gave  them. 
This  expedition  was  the  only  topic  of  conversation.  The  young  men  in  the  places 
where  the  public  exercises  were  performed,  and  the  old  men  in  their  shops  and  else- 
where, were  employed  in  nothing  but  in  drawing  the  plan  of  Sicily;  in  discoursing  on 

*Piut.  in  Alcib.-  108—200.     Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  531.  t  The  Frogi,  Axt  5,  Scene  4. 
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the  nature  and  quality  of  the  sea  with  which  it  is  surrounded;  on  its  good  harbours, 
and  flat  shores  towards  Africa:  for  these  people,  infatuated  by  the  speeches  of  Alcibi- 
ades,  were,  like  him,  persuaded  that  they  should  make  Sicily  only  their  military  depot 
and  arsenal,  from  whence  they  should  set  out  for  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  and  make 
themselves  masters  of  all  Africa  and  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

It  is  related,  that  neither  Socrates,  nor  Meton  the  astronomer,  believed  that  this 
enterprise  would  be  successful;  the  former,  being  inspired,  as  he  insinuated,  by  his 
familar  spirit,  who  had  always  warned  him  of  the  evils  with  which  he  was  threatened; 
and  the  other,  directed  by  his  reason  and  good  sense,  which  pointed  out  what  he  had 
to  apprehend  in  respect  to  the  future,  induced  him  to  act  the  madman  on  this  occa- 
sion; and  to  demand,  in  consideration  of  the  unhappy  condition  to  w^hich  he  was  re- 
duced, that  the  Athenians  would  not  force  away  his  son,  and  would  dispense  with  his 
carrying  arms.* 

SECTION  VI. ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SEVERAL  PEOPLE  AVHO  INHABITED  SICILY. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  relation  of  the  war  in  Sicily,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give 
a  plan  of  the  country,  and  of  tiie  nations  who  inhabited  it:  Thucydides  begins  in  the 
same  manner. 

It  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Lestrygones  and  the  Cyclopes,  of  whom  we  do  not 
know  any  particulars,  except  what  we  are  told  by  the  poets.  The  most  ancient 
after  these  were  the  Sicani,  who  called  themselves  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  though  they  are  thought  to  have  come  into'it  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
river  in  Spain,  called  Sicanus,  whose  name  they  gave  to  the  island,  which  before  was 
called  Trinacria:  these  people  were  afterwards  confined  to  the  western  part  of  the 
island.  Some  Trojans,  after  the  burning  of  their  city,  came  and  settled  near  them, 
and  built  Erix  and  Egesta,f  •''""  o  all  assumed  the  name  of  Elymasi;  and  were  after- 
wards joined  by  some  inhabitducS  of  Phocis,  at  their  return  from  the  siege  of  Troy, 
Those  who  are  properly  called  Sicilians  came  from  Italy  in  very  great  numbers:  and 
having  gained  a  considerable  victory  over  the  Sicani,  confined  them  to  a  corner  of 
their  island  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides  they  still  inhabited  the  middle  part  of  the  island  and  the  north- 
ern coast.  From  them  the  island  was  called  Sicily.  The  PhoBuicians  also  spread 
themselves  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  little  islands  which  bordered  upon  it,  for  the 
convenience  of  trade:  but  after  the  Greeks  began  to  settle  there,  they  relired  into  the 
country  of  the  Elymasi,  in  order  to  be  nearer  Carthage,  and  abandoned  the  rest.  It 
was  in  this  manner  the  barbarians  first  settled  in  Sicily.^ 

With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  the  first  of  them  who  crossed  into  Sicily  were  the 
Chalcidians  of  Euboea,  under  Theocles,  who  founded  Naxos.§  The  year  after, 
whicli,  according  to  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus,  was  the  third  of  the  seventeenth 
Olympiad,  Archias  the  Corinthian  laid  the  foundations  of  Syracuse.  Seven  years 
after,  the  Chalcidians  founded  Leontium  and  Catana,  after  having  driven  out  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  who  were  Sicilians.  Other  Greeks,  who  came  from  Megara, 
a  city  of  Achaia,  about  the  same  time,  founded  Megara,  called  Hyblsea,  or  simply 
Hybla,  from  Hyblon,  a  Sicilian  king,  by  whose  permission  they  had  settled  in  his 
dominions.  It  is  well  known  that  ttie  Hyblsean  honey  was  very  famous  among  the 
ancients.  A  hundred  years  after,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  built  Selinuntum.  Gela, 
built  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  forty-five  years  after  the  founding  of  Sj^acuse, 
founded  Agrigentum  about  a  hundred  and  eight  years  after.  Zancle,  called  after- 
wards Messana  or  Messene,  by  Anaxilas  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  was  a  native  of 
Messene,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  had  several  founders,  and  at  different  periods.  The 
Zanclians  built  the  city  of  Hymera:  the  Syracusans  built  Acre,  Casmene,  and  Cam- 
arina.  These  are  most  of  the  nations,  whether  Greeks  or  barbarians,  who  settled 
in  Sicily. 

section    VII. — THE  PEOPLE  OF  EGESTA  IMPLORE   AID  OF  THE  ATHENIANS,  &C. 

Athens  was  in  the  disposition  above  related,  when  ambassadors  arrived  from  the 
people  of  Egesta,  who,  in  quality  of  allies,  came  to  implore  their  aid  against  the  in- 
habitants of  Selinuntum,  who  weVe  assisted  by  the  Syracusans.  It  was  the  sixteenth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     They  represented,  among  other  thing-s,  that  should 

*  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  199.    lu  Nic.  p.  51.  t  It  is  called  Segesta  by  the  Romans, 
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they  be  abandoned,  the  Syracusans,  after  seizing  their  city,  as  they'  had  done  that 

of  Leontium,  would  possess  themselves  of  all  Sicily,  and  not  fail  to  aid  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  who  were  their  founders;  and,  th'^t  they  mifj:ht  put  them  to  as  little  charo-e 
as  possible,  they  offered  to  pay  the  troops  that  should  be  sent  to  succour  them.  The 
Athenians,  who  had  long  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  declare  themselves,  sent  depu- 
ties to  Egesta  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  atfairs,  and  to  see  whether  there  was  money, 
enough  in  the  treasury  to  defray  the  expense  of  so  great  a  war.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  city  had  been  so  artful,  as  to  borrow  from  the  neighbouring  nations  a  great 
number  of  gold  and  silver  vases,  worth  an  immense  sum  ot  money,  and  of  these  they 
made  a  show  when  the  Athenians  arrived.* 

The  deputies  returned  with  those  of  Egesta,  who  carried  sixty  talents  in  ingots, 
as  a  month's  pay  for  the  galleys  which  they  demanded;  and  a  promise  of  larger  sums 
which  they  said  w^ere  ready  both  in  the  public  treasury  and  in  the  temples.  The 
people,  struck  with  these  fair  appearances,  the  truth  of  which  they  did  not  give  them- 
selves time  to  examine,  and  seduced  by  the  advantageous  reports  which  their  depu- 
ties made  in  the  view  of  pleasing  them,  immediately  granted  the  Egestans  their  de- 
mand, and  appointed  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus,  to  command  the  fleet,  with 
full  power  not  only  to  succour  Egesta,  and  restore  the  inhabitants  of  Leontium  to 
their  city,  but  also  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  best 
suit  the  interests  af  the  republict 

Nicias  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals,  to  his  very  great  regret;  for,  besides 
other  motives  which  made  him  dread  that  command,  he  shunned  it,  because  Alcibi- 
ades was  to  bje  his  colleague.  But  the  Athenians  promised  themselves  greater  s-ue-- 
cess  from  ihis  war,  should  they  not  resign  the  whole  conduct  of  it  to  Alcibiades^  but 
temper  his  ardour  and  audacity  with  the  coolness  and  wisdom  of  Nicias. 

Five  days  after,  to  hasten  the  execution  of  the  dfhecfe,  and  make  the  necessary 
preparations,  a  second  assembly  was  held.     Nicias,  w.tJ  had  time  enough  to  reflect 
deliberately  on  the  affair  proposed,  and  was  still  better  convinced  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  would  ensue  from  it,  thought  himself  obliged  to  speak  with  some 
vehemence  against  a  project,  the  consequences  of  which  he  foresaw  might  be  very 
fatal  to  the  republic.     He  said,  "that  it  was  surprising  so  important  an  aflair  should 
have  JDeen   determined  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  taken  into   deliberation:  that  without 
once  inquiring  into  matters,  they  had  given  credit  to  whatever  was  told  them  by 
foreigners,  who  were  very  lavish  of  their  promises,  and  whose  interest  it  was  to  offer 
mighty  things,  in  order  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  imminent  danger.     After 
all,  what  advantage,"  said  he,  "can  accrue  from  thence  to  ihe  republic?    Have  we  sa 
few  enemies  at  our  doors,  that  we  need  go  in  search  of  others  at  a  distance  from  usi* 
Will  you  act  wisely  to  hazard  your  present  possessions,  on  the  vain  hopes  of  an  un- 
certain advantage?  to  meditate  new  conquests,  before  you  have  secured  your  ancient 
ones?  to  study  nothing  but  the  aggrandizing  of  your  state,  and  quite  neglect  your 
own  safety?     Can  you  depend  in  any  manner  on  a  truce,  which  you  yourselves 
know  is  very  precarious;  which  you  are  sensible  has  been  infringed  more  than  once; 
and  which  the  least  defeat  on  our  side  may  suddenly  change  into  an  open  war?     You 
are  not  ignorant  how  the  Lacedaemonians  have  always  been  and  still  continue  dis- 
posed  vvith  regard  to  us.     They  detest  our  government  as  different  fronfi  theirs;  it  is 
with  grief  and  disdain  they  see  us  possessed  of  the  empire  of  Greece;  they  consider 
our  glory  as  their  shame  and  confusion;  and  there  is  nothing  they  would  not  attempt, 
to  humble  a  power  which  excites  their  jealousy,  and  keeps  them  perpetually  in  fear. 
These  are  our  real  enemies,  and  these  are  they  whom  we  ought  to  guard  against^ 
Will  it  be  a  proper  time  to  make  these  reflections,  when  (after  having   divided  our 
troops,  and  while  our  arras  will  be  employed  elsewhere,  and  we  shall  be  unable  to  re- 
sist them)  we  shall  be  attacked  at  once  by  all  the  forces  of  Peloponnesus?  We  are  just 
beginning  to  breathe  after  the  calamities  in  which  war  and  the  plague  had  plunged 
us;  and  we  are  now  going  to  plunge  ourselves  into  greater  danger.     If  we  are  ambi- 
tious of  carrying  our  arms  into  distant  countries,  would  it  not  be  more  expedient  to 
march  and  reduce  the  rebels  of  Thrace,  and  other  nations  who  are  still  wavering,  and 
unfixed  in  their  allegiance,  than  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egesta, 
about  whose  welfare  we  ought  to  be  very  indiflerent?     And  will  it  suit  our  interest,  to 
attempt  to  avenge  their  injuries,  at  a  time  when  we  do  not  discover  the  least  resent- 

"  A.  M.  3588.    Ant.  J.  C.  416.    Thuajd.  I.  vi.  p.  413-415.     Diod.I.  xii.  p  IW,  130.    Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  200.    lA 
"•p.  «1.  fA    M.3539.    Ant,  J  C. 415. 
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hient  for  those  we  ourselves  receive?  Let  us  leave  the  Sicilians  to  themselves,  and 
not  engage  in  their  quarrels,  which  it  is  their  business  to  decide.  As  the  inhabitants 
ofEgesta  undertook  Ihe  war  without  us,  let  them  extricate  themselves  from  it  without 
our  interference.  Should  any  of  our  generals  advise  you  to  this  enterprise,  from  an 
ambitious  or  self-interested  view,  n)erely  to  make  a  vain  parade  of  his  splendid 
equipages,  or  to  rais|.  money  to  support  his  extravafjance,  be  not  guilty  of  so  much 
imprudence  as  to  sa(:S^ifice  the  interest  of  the  republic  to  his,  or  permit  him  to  involve 
it  in  the  same  ruin  with  himself.  An  enterprise  of  so  much  importance  ought  not  to 
be  committed  wholly  to  the  conduct  of  a  youn^  man.  Remember  it  is  prudence,  not 
prejudice  and  passion,  that  gives  success  to  affairs."  Nicias  concluded  with  declaring 
it  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  deliberate  again  on  the  affair,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  fatal  consequences  with  which,  their  taking  rash  resolutions  might  be 
attended.* 

It  was  plain  he  had  Alcibiades  in  view,  and  thathis  enormous  luxury  was  the  object 
of  his  censure.  And  indeed  he  carried  it  to  an  incredible  height,  and  lavished  pro- 
digious sums  of  money  on  horses,  equipages,  and  moveables',  not  to  mention  the  delica- 
cy and  sumptuousness  of  his  table.  He  disputed  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games 
with  seven  sets  of  chariot  horses,  which  no  private  man  had  ever  done  before  him; 
and  he  vvas  cro^vned  more  than  once  on  that  occasion.  Extraordinary  resources  were 
necessary  for  supporting  such  luxury;  and  as  avarice  often  serves  as  a  resource  to 
ambition,  there  were  some  groimds  to  believe,  that  Alcibiades  Avas  no  less  solicitous 
for  the  conquest  of  Sicily  and  that  of  Carthage,  (which  he  pretended  would  immediately 
follow,)  to  enrich  his  family,  than  to  render  it  glorious.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that 
Alcibiades  did  not  let  this  speech  of  Nicias  go  unanswered. 

"This,"  said  Alcibiades,  "is  not  the  first  time  that  merit  has  excited  jealousy,  and 
glory  been  made  the  object  of  envy.  That  very  thing  which  is  imputed  to  me  for  a 
crime,  reflects,  I  will  presume  to  say  it,  honour  on  my  country,  and  ought  to  gain  me 
applause.  The  splendour  in  which  I  live;  the  great  sums  which  I  expend,  particu 
larly  in  the  public  assemblies;  besides  their  being  just  and  lawful,  at  the  same  time 
give  foreigners  a  greater  idea  of  the  glory  of  Athens;  and  show,  that  it  is  not  in  such 
want  of  money  as  our  enemies  imagine.  But  this  is  not  our  present  business.  Let 
the  world  form  a  judgment  of  me,  not  from  passion  and  prejudice,  but  from  my  actions. 
Was  it  an  inconsiderable  service  I  did  the  republic,  in  bringing  over,  in  one  day,  (o 
its  alliance,  the  people  of  Elis,  of  Mantinea,  and  of  Argos,  that  is,  the  chief  strength 
of  Peloponnesus?  Make  use,  therefore,  to  aggrandize  your  empire,  of  tfie  youth  and 
folly  of  Alcibiades,  (since  his  enemies  give  it  that  name,)  as  well  as  of  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  Nicias;  and  do  not  repent,  from  vain  and  idle  fears,  your  engaging  in  an 
enterprise  publicly  resolved  upon,  and  which  may  redound  infinitely  both  to  your 
glory  and  advantage.  The  cities  of  Sicily,  weary  of  the  unjust  and  cruel  government 
of  their  princes,  and  still  more  of  the  tyrannical  authority  which  Syracuse  exercises 
over  them,  wait  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  declare  themselves,  and  are  ready 
to  open  their  gates  to  any  one  who  shall  offer  to  break  the  yoke  under  which  they 
have  so  long  groaned.  Though  the  citizens  of  Egestr;,  as  being  your  allies,  should 
not  have  a  right  to  your  protection;  yet  the  glory  of  Athens  ought  to  engage  you  to 
Support  them.  States  aggrandize  themselves  by  succouring  the  oppressed,  and  not 
by  continuing  inactive.  In  the  present  state  of  your  affairs,  the  only  way  to  dispirit 
your  enemies,  and  show  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  them,  will  be  to  harass  one  nation, 
to  check  the  progress  of  another,  to  keep  them  all  employed,  and  carry  your  arms 
into  distant  countries.  Athens  was  not  formed  for  ease;  and  it  was  not  by  inactivity 
that  your  ancestors  raised  it  to  the  height  at  which  we  now  see  it.  For  the  rest,  what 
hazards  will  you  run  by  engaging  in  the  enterprise  in  question?  If  it  should  be 
crowned  with  success,  you  will  then  possess  yourselves  of  all  Greece,  and  should  it 
not  answer  your  expectations,  your  fleet  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  retiring 
whenever  you  please.  The  Lacedaemonians  indeed  may  make  an  incursion  into  our 
country;  but,  besides  that  it  would  not  be  in  our  power  to  prevent  it,  though  we  should 
not  invade  Sicily,  we  still  shall  preserve  the  empire  of  the  sea  in  spite  of  them;  a 
circumstance  which  makes  our  enemies  entirely  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  conquer 
us.  Be  not  therefore  biassed  by  the  arg-uments  of  Nicias.  The  only  tendency  of 
them  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  old  and  young  men,  who  can  do 
nothing  without  one  another;  since  it  is  wisdom  and  courage,  counsel  and  execution 

•  Thu«yd.  ].  vi.  p.  415—423. 
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that  gives  success  to  all  enterprises:  and  this  in  which  we  are  going  to  embark,  cannot 
"but  turn  to  your  glory  and  advantage." 

The  Athenians,  flattered  and  pleased  with  the  speech  of  Alcibiades,  persisted  in 
their  first  opinion.  Nicias,  on  the  other  side,  did  not  depart  from  his;  but  at  the  same 
time  did  not  dare  to  oppose  Alcibiades  any  farther.  Nicias  was  naturally  of  a  soft 
and  timid  disposition.  He  was  not,  like  Pericles,  master  of  that  lively  and  vehement 
eloquence,  which,  like  a  torrent,  bears  down  every  thing  in  its  Way.  And  indeed  the 
latter,  on  several  occasions,  and  at  several  limes,  had  never  failed  to  check  the  wild 
starts  of  the  populace,  who,  even  then,  meditated  the  expedition  into  Sicily;  because 
he  was  always  inflexible,  and  never  slackened  the  reins  of  that  authority  and  kind  of 
sovereignty  which  he  had  acquired  over  the  people;  whereas  Nicias,  both  by  acting 
and  speaking  in  an  easy,  gentle  manner,  so  far  from  winning  over  the  people,  suffered 
himself  to  be  forcibly  and  involuntarily  carried  away;  and  accordingl}?-  he  at  last  yielded 
to  the  people,  and  accepted  the  command  in  a  war  which  he  plainly  forsaw  would  be 
attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences.* 

Plutarch  makes  this  reflection  in  his  excellent  treatise,  where,  speaking  of  the  quali- 
ties requisite  in  a  statesman,  he  shows  how  very  necessary  eloquence  and  inflexible 
constancy  and  perseverance  are  to  him. 

Nicias,  not  daring  to  oppose  Alcibiades  any  longer  openly,  endeavoured  to  do  it 
indirectly,  by  stating  a  number  of  difficulties  drawn,  especially  from  the  great  expense 
of  this  expedition.  He  declared,  that  since  they  were  resolved  upon  war,  they  ought 
to  carry  it  on  in  such  a  manner  as  might  suit  the  exalted  reputation  to  which  Athens 
had  attained:  that  a  fleet  was  not  sufficient  to  oppose  so  formidable  a  power  as  that  of 
the  Syracusans  and  their  allies:  that  they  must  raise  an  army,  composed  of  good  horse 
and  foot,  if  they  desired  to  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  grand  a  design:  that  besides 
their  fleet,  which  was  to  make  them  masters  ai  sea,  th^y  must  have  a  great  number 
of  transports,  to  carry  provisions  perpetually  to  the  army,  which  otherwise  could  not 
possibly  subsist  in  an  enemy's  country:  that  they  must  carry  vast  sums  of  money 
with  them,  without  waiting  for  that  promised  them  by  the  citizens  of  Egesta,  who 
perhaps  were  ready  in  words  only,  and  very  probably  might  break  their  promise:  that 
they  ought  to  weigh  and  examine  the  disparity  there  was  between  themselves  and 
their  enemies  with  regard  to  the  conveniences  and  wants  of  the  army;  the  Syracusans 
being  in  their  own  country,  in  the  midst  of  powerful  allies,  disposed  by  inclination,  as 
well  as  engaged  by  interest,  to  assist  them  with  men,  arms,  horses,  and  provisions; 
whereas  the  Athenians  would  carry  on  the  war  in  a  remote  country  possessed  by  their 
enemies,  where,  in  the  winter,  news  could  not  be  brought  them  in  less  than  four  months 
time;  a  country  where  all  things  would  oppose  the  Athenians,  and  nothing  be  procur- 
ed but  by  force  of  arms;  that  it  would  reflect  the  greatest  ignominy  on  the  Athen- 
ians, should  they  be  forced  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  and  thereby  become  the  scorn 
and  contempt  of  their  enemies,  by  their  neglecting  to  take  all  the  precautions  which 
so  important  a  design  required:  that  as  for  himself j  he  was  determined  not  xo  go,  un- 
less he  was  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  expedition,  because  the  safety  of 
the  whole  army  depended  on  that  circumstance;  and  he  would  not  sufler  it  to  depend 
upon  the  caprice,  or  the  precarious  engagements  of  the  allies. 

Nicias  had  flattered  himself,  that  this  speech  would  cool  the  ardour  of  the  people, 
whereas  it  only  inflamed  it  the  more.  Immediately  the  generals  had  full  powers  given 
them  to  raise  as  many  troops,  and  fit  out  as  many  galleys,  as  they  should  think  neces- 
sary; and  the  levies  were  accordingly  carried  on  in  Athens  and  other  places,  with  'in- 
expressible activity.t 

SECTION  Vlll. THE  ATHENIANS  PREPARE  TO  SET  SAIL,  &C.  &C. 

When  all  things  were  ready  for  their  departure,  and  they  were  preparing  to  sail, 
there  happened  several  bad  omens,  which  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  trouble 
and  disquietude.  The  women  were  at  that  time  celebrating  the  festival  of  Adonis,| 
during  which  the  whole  vaIv  was  in  mourning,  and  full  of  images  representing  dead 
persons  and  funeral  processions;  and  every  part  echoed  with  the  cries  and  groans  of 
the  women  who  fc)llowed  those  statues  with  lamentations.§     Whence  it  was  feared, 

•  Plut.  in  Pnec.  de  Ger.  Rep.  802.  t  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  134. 

t  This  superstitious  rite  had  extended  even  to  God's  j.eople.  "And  behold,  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tara- 
mur."  Ezek.  viii.  14.  N.  B.  The  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  which  Mr.  Knllin  follows, says,  "weeping  for 
Adonis;"  which  is  the  same  as  Tamrnuz,  the  Hebrews  calling  Adonis  by  that  name, 

}  A.M.  3iZ'J.    Ant.  J.  L.  415.     Thucyd.  1.  vj.  p.  428.    Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  200,201. 
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that  this  gay  and  magnificent  armament  would  soon  lose  all  its  splendour,  and  wither 
away  like  a  flower.* 

The  general  affliction  Avas  increased  by  another  accident.  The  statues  of  Mercury, 
which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  private  houses  and  temples,  were  all  mutilated  in  one 
night,  and  particularly  in  the  face;  and  although  a  great  reward  was  promised  to  any 
person  who  should  discover  the  authors  of  so  audacious  a  crime,  no  one  was  detect- 
ed. The  citizens  could  not  forbear  considering  this  uncommon  event,  not  only  as  an 
unlucky  omen,  but  as  a  contrivance  of  some  factious  men,  who  harboured  very  ill 
designs.  Some  young  people  had  already  been  accused  of  committing  much  the  like 
crime  in  the  midst  of  their  cups;  and  particularly  of  having  wantonly  mimicked  the 
ceremonies  and  misteries  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  with  Alcibiades,  who  represented 
the  high-priest,  at  iheir  head.  It  higlily  concerns  all  those  in  exalted  stations  to  be 
extremely  careful  of  every  step  ihey  take,  and  not  to  give  the  least  opportunity  to  the 
most  inveterate  malice  to  censure  them.  They  ought  to  call  to  mind,  says  Plutarch, 
that  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  upon  their  conduct,  and  that  they  are  ever  eao-le-eyed 
on  these  occasions;  that  not  only  their  outward  actions  pass  the  most  severe  scrutiny, 
but  that  they  penetrate  to  their  mosi  private  apartments,  and  there  take  the  strictest 
notice  of  their  discourses,  their  diversions,  and  the.  most  secret  tilings  transacted  by 
them.  It  was  this  dread  of  the  piercing  eye  of  the  people,  that  kept  Themistocles  and 
Pericles  perpetually  on  their  guard,  and  obliged  them  to  refrain  Irom  most  of  those 
pleasures  in  which  others  indulged  themselves.f 

As  for  Alcibiades,  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  lay  himself  under  any  restraints; 
and  accordingly,  as  his  character  was  so  well  known,  people  were  persuaded  that  he 
very  probably  had  been  concerned  in  what  had  happened.  His  luxury^  libertinism, 
and  irreligion,  gave  an  air  of  probability  to  this  charge,  and  the  accuser  was  not  afraid 
of  mentioning  his  name.  This  attack  staggered  the  constancy  and  resolution  of  Al- 
cibiades, but  hearing  the  soldiers  and  sailors  declare  that  they  were  induced  to  engao-e 
in  this  expedition  by  no  other  motive  than  their  afiection  for  Alcibiades,  and  that, 
should  the  least  injury  be  done  to  him,  they  should  all  leave  the  service,  he  took  cour- 
age, and  appeared  at  his  trial  on  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpose.  His  enemies, 
upon  pretence  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  fleet  to  set  sail,  got  the  judgment  suspend- 
ed. It  was  to  no  purpose  for  Alcibiades  to  insist  upon  being  tried,  in  case  he  was 
guilty,  and  not  be  ruined  in  his  absence;  and  to  represent,  that  it  would  be  the  most 
shocking  and  barbarous  injustice  to  oblige  him  to  embark  for  so  important  an  expedi- 
tion, without  first  making  due  inquiry  into  the  accusations  and  horrid  slanders  which 
were  cast  upon  him,  the  bare  thoughts  of  which  would  keep  him  in  perpetual  fear  and 
anxiety.  However,  none  of  these  remonstrances  proved  eftectual,  and  the  fleet  was 
ordered  to  set  out. 

They  accordingly  prepared  to  set  sail,  after  having  appointed  Corc3T-a  as  the  ren- 
dezvous for  most  of  the  allies,  and  such  ships  as  were  to  carry  the  provisions,  &c. 
All  the  citizens,  as  well  as  foreigners  in  Athens,  flocked  by  day-break  to  the  port  of 
Piraeus.  The  former  attended  their  children,  relations,  friends,  or  companions,  with  a 
joy  overcast  with  a  Uttle  sorrow,  upon  their  bidding  adieu  to  persons  who  were  as 
dear  to  them  as  life,  who  were  setting  out  on  a  far  distant  and  very  dangerous  expe- 
dition, from  which  it  was  uncertain  whether  they  ever  would  return,  though  they  flat- 
tered themselves  with  the  hopes  that  it  would  be  successful.  The  foreigners  came 
thither  to  gratify  their  eyes  with  a  sight  which  was  highly  worthy  their  curiosity;  for 
no  single  city  in  the  world  had  ever  fitted  out  so  gallant  a  fleet.  Those  indeed  which 
had  been  sent  against  Epidaurus  and  Potidasa,  were  as  considerable  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  soldiers  and  ships;  but  they  were  not  equipped  with  so  much  magnifi- 
cence, neither  was  their  voyage  so  long,  nor  their  enterprise  so  important.  Here 
were  seen  a  land  and  naval  army,  provided  witli  the  utmost  care,  and  at  the  expense 
of  private  individuals  as  well  as  of  the  public,  with  all  things  necessary  on  account  of 
the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  city  furnished  a  hundred 
empty  galleys,  that  is,  sixty  light  ones,  and  forty  to  transport  the  soldiers  heavily  arm- 
ed. Every' mariner  received  daily  a  drachm,  or  ten  pence  French,  for  his  pay,  ex- 
clusively of  what  the  captains  of  ships  gave  the  rowers  of  the  first  bench.]:  Add  to 
this,  the  pomp  and  magnificence  that  was  displayed  universally,  every  one  striving  to 

•  Thihistorian  alludes  to  tlie  plants  and  flowers  that  were  carried  in  tliat  ceremony,  and  which  went  by  tlie 
name  of  the  gardens  of  Adonis. 

tPlul.  in  Prrc.  de  Rep.  p.  800 
i  They  were  called  cexv!rx.i.    They  had  longer  oars  Uian  the  rt«t,  and  consequently  more  trouble  in  rovingn 
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excel  the  rest,  and  each  captain  endeavouring  to  make  liis  ship  the  Ughtest,  and  art 
the  same  time  the  gayest  in  the  whole  fleet.  I  shall  not  take  notice  of  the  choice  of 
the  soldiers  and  seamen,  who  were  the  flower  of  the  Athenians;  nor  of  their  emula- 
tion -^Wth  reijard  to  the  beauty  and  neatness  of  their  arms  and  equipage:  nor  of  their 
officers,  who  had  laid  out  considerable  sums  merely  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  to 
give  foreigners  an  advantageous  idea  of  their  persons  and  circumstances;  so  that  this 
sight  had  the  air  of  a  tournament,  in  which  the  utmost  magnificence  is  displayed, 
rather  than  of  a  warlike  expedition.  But  the  boldness  and  greatness  of  the  design 
still  exceeded  its  expense  and  splendour. 

When  the  ships  were  loaded,  and  the  troops  got  on  board,  the  trumpet  sounded, 
and  solemn  prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  success  of  the  expedition;  gold  and  silver 
cups  were  filling  every  where  with  wine,  and  the  accustomed  libations  were  poured 
out:  the  people  who  lined  the  shore  shouting  at  the  same  time,  and  lifting  up  their 
hands  to  heaven,  to  wish  their  fellow-citizens  a  good  voyage  and  success.  When 
the  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  ceremonies  were  ended^  the  ships  sailed  one  after  another 
out  of  the  harbour;  after  which  they  strove  to  outsail  one  another,  till  the  v^hole  fleet 
met  at  ^gina.  From  thence  it  made  for  Corcyra,  where  the  army  of  the  allies  was 
assembling  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet.*  • 

SECTION  IX. SYRACUSE  IS  ALARMED.       THE  ATHENIAN  FLEET  ARRIVES  IN  SICILY. 

Advice  of  this  expedition  coming  to  Syi'acuse  from  all  quarters,  it  was  thought  so 
improbable,  that  at  first  nobody  would  believe  it.  But  as  it  was  more  and  more  con- 
firmed every  day,  the  Syracusans  began  to  think  seriously  of  making  the  necessary 
preparations,  and  sent  deputations  to  every  part  of  the  island,  to  ask  assistance  of 
some,  and  send  succours  to  others.  They  garrisoned  all  the  castles  and  forts  in  the 
countr}'-;  reviewed  all  the  soldiers  and  horses;  examined  the  arms  in  the  magazines; 
and  settled  and  prepared  all  things,  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  in  their  country .f 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fleet  sailed  in  three  squadrons,  each  under  the  command  of 
its  particular  general.  It  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  ships,  one  hundred  of 
which  belonged  to  Athens,  and  the  rest  to  the  allies.  On  board  these  ships  were  five 
thousand  heavy-armed  soldiers,  two  thousand  two  hundred  of  whom  were  Athenian 
citizens,  viz.  fifteen  hundred  of^  those  who  had  estates,  and  seven  hundred  who  had 
none,  but  were  equally  citizens;:}:  the  rest  consisted  of  allies.  With  regard  to  the  light 
infantry,  there  were  eighty  archers  of  Crete,  and  four  hundred  of  other  countries; 
seven  hundred  Rhodian  slingers,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  exiles  of  Megara. — 
There  was  but  one  company  of  horse,  consisting  of  thirty  troopers,  who  had  embarked 
on  board  a  vessel  proper  for  transporting  cavalry.  Both  the  fleet  and  the  land  forces 
were  afterwards  increased  considerably.  Thirty  vessels  carried  the  provisions  and 
cooks,  with  masons,  carpenters,  and  their  several  tools;  the  whole  followed  by  one 
hundred  small  vessels  for  the  service,  exclusive  of  merchant-ships,  of  which  there  were 
great  numbers.  All  this  fleet  had  sailed  together  for  Coreyra.  Having  met  with  but 
an  mdifferent  reception  from  the  people  of  Tarentum  and  Locris,  they  sailed  with  a 
favourable  wind  for  Rhegium,  where  they  made  some  stay.  The  Athenians  were 
very  urgent  with  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium  to  succour  those  of  Leontium,  who  came 
originally  from  Chalcis  as  well  as  themselves:  but. these  answered  that  they  were 
determined  to  remain  neutral,  and  to  undertake  nothing  but  in  concert  with  the  rest 
of  Italy.  Here  ihey  debated  on  the  manner  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
war,  and  waited  for  the  coming  up  of  those  ships  that  had  been  sent  out  to  make 
discoveries  of  a  proper  place  for  landuig,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  citizens  of  Egesta 
had  not  their  money  ready.  Upon  their  return,  they  brought  advice  that  they  had 
but  thirty  talents  in  the  treasury.  This  Nicias  had  foreseen,  but  no  regard  had  been 
paid  to  his  salutary  counsels. 

He  did  not  fail,  the  instant  this  news  was  brought,  to  expatiate  on  the  counsel 
he  had  given  in  Athens;  to  show  the  wrong  step  they  had  taken  in  engaging  in 
this  war;  and  to  magnify  the  fatal  conscciuences  which  might  be  expected  from  it;  in 
all  which  lie  acterl  very  imprudently.  I  was  extremely  judicious  in  Nicias  to  oppose 
it  in  the  beginning,  and  to  set  every  engine  at  work  to  crush,  if  possible,  this  ill-fated 
project.  But  as  it  was  resolved,  and  he  hifnself  had  accepted  the  command,  he  ought 
not  to  be  perpetually  looking  backward,  nor  to  have  repeated  incessantly,  that  this 

•  Thucyd.  p.  430—432.    Diod.  l  xUi,  p.  135. 
t  Thuey.1.  1.  vi.  p>  432—445.    Diotl.  I.  xiii.  p.  135,'  136-  |TJi08C  were  called  -r^n;. 
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war  had  been  undertaken  in  opposition  to  all  the  maxims  of  prudence;  and,  by  that 
tneans,  to  cool  the  ardour  of  his  two  colleagues  in  the  command,  to  dispirit  the  soldiers, 
and  blunt  that  edge  of  confidence  and  ardour,  which  assure  the  success  of  great  enter- 
prises. The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  have  advanced  boldly  towards  the 
enemy;  should  have  attacked  them  with  vigour,  and  have  spread  a  universal  terror, 
by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  descent.* 

But  Nicias  acted  in  a  quite  different  manner.  His  opinion,  in  the  council  of  war, 
was,  that  they  shoukl  sail  for  Selinuntum,  which  had  been  the  first  occasion  of  this 
•expedition;  and  then  if  the  citizens  of  Egesta  performed  their  promise,  and  gave  a 
month's  pay  to  the  army,  to  proceed  forward;  or  otherwise  to  oblige  them  to  furnish 
provisions  for  the  sixty  galleys  they  had  demanded,  and  continue  in  that  road  till  they 
should  have  concluded  a  peace  with  the  citizens  of  Selinuntum,  either  by  force  of  arms 
or  some  other  way.  He  said,  that  they  afterivards  should  return  to  Athens,  after 
having  thus  made  a  parade  of  their  forces,  and  the  assistance  they  gave  their  allies; 
unless  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  making  some  attempt  in  favour  of  the 
Leontines,  or  of  bringing  over  some  city  into  their  alliance. 

Alcibiades  answered,  that  it  would  be  inglorious,  after  their  sailing  outxvith  so  noble  a 
fleet,  to  return  without  doing  any  thing;  and  that  they  should  first  endeavour  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  in  order  to  divide  them  from  the  Syracu- 
sans,  and  procure  troops  and  provisions  from  them;  and  especially  to  send  a  deputation 
to  Messina,  which  was  a  kind  of  key  to  Sicily,  and  its  harbour  capacious  enough  to 
hold  all  the  fleet.  He  declared  further,  that  after  seeing  who  were  their  friends  and 
who  were  their  enemies,  and  strengthening  themselves  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
reinforcement,  they  then  should  attack  either  Selinuntum  or  Syracuse,  in  case  the  one 
should  refuse  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Egesta,  and  the  other  not  permit  the  Leontines 
to  return  to  their  city. 

Lamachus  offered  a  third  opinion,  which  perhaps  was  the  most  prudent;  that  was, 
to  sail  directly  for  Syracuse,  before  its  citizens  had  time  to  recover  from  their  surprise, 
or  prepare  for  their  defence.  He  observed,  that  the  sudden  arrival  of  an  armed  force 
always  strikes  the  greatest  terror;  and  that,  when  enemies  are  allowed  time  to  reflect 
and  make  preparations,  it  also  revives  their  courage;  whereas,  when  they  are  suddenly 
attacked,  and  still  in  confusion,  they  are  generally  overcome;  that,  as  they  would  be 
masters  of  the  open  country,  they  should  not  be  in  want  of  any  thing,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  oblige  the  Sicilians  to  declare  for  them:  that  at  last  they  should  settle 
in  Megara,  which  was  quite  desert,  and  a  near  neighbour  to  Syracuse,  and  there  lay 
up  their  fleet  in  safety.  However,  his  counsel  not  being  followed,  he  agreed  to  that 
of  Alcibiades.  Accordingly,  they  sailed  for  Sicily,  where  Alcibiades  took  Catana  by 
surprise. 

SECTION  X. ALCIBIADES  RECALLED,  &C.  &C. 

This  was  the  only  exploit  performed  by  Alcibiades  in  this  expedition,  he  being 
immediately  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  be  tried  upon  the  accusation  laid 
against  him.  For,  since  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  his  enemies,  who  had  no  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  who,  upon  the  specious  pretence  of  religion,  which 
is  often  made  a  cloak  to  cover  the  darkest  designs,  meditated  nothing  but  satiating 
their  hatred  and  revenge,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  had  proceeded  in  the  affair 
with  greater  rigour  than  ever.  All  those  against  whom  informations  were  lodged 
were  thrown  into  prison,  without  so  much  as  being  suffered  to  be  heard,  and  that  too 
on  the  evidence  of  the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  citizens,  as  if,  says  Thucydides, 
it  was  not  as  great  a  crime  lo  punish  the  innocent,  as  to  suffer  the  guilty  to  escape. 
One  of  the  informers  was  proved  to  be  perjured  by  his  own  words,  having  declared 
that  he  saw  and  knew  one  of  the  aecused  by  moonlight;  whereas  it  appeared  that 
there  was  no  moon  at  that  time.  But  notwithstanding  this  manifest  perjury,  the 
populace  Avere  as  furious  as  ever.  The  remembrance  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidae 
made  them  apprehensive  of  a  similar  attempt;  and  strongly  possessed  with  this  fear, 
they  would  not  give  ear  to  any  thing.f 

At  last  they  sent  out  the  Salaminian  galley,:{:  ordering  the  captain  not  to  carry  off 
Alcibiades  by  force,  for  fear  of  raising  a  tumult  in  the  army;  but  only  to  order  him  to 
return  to  Athens,  to  pacify  the  people  by  his  presence.     Alcibiades  obeyed  the  order, 

*  Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  532.  t  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  446—450.     Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  202. 

t  This  was  a  saered  vessel,  appointed  to  bring  criminals. 
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and  went  immediately  on  board  his  f:rfilley;  but  the  instant  he  was  arrived  at  Thurium, 
and  had  got  on  shore,  he  disappeared,  and  ehided  the  pursuit  of  those  who  sought 
after  him.  Being  asked,  whether  he  would  not  rely  on  his  country,  with  regard  to 
the  judtrment  it.  might  pass  on  him:  •'!  would  not;"  said  he,  "rely  on  my  mother,  lest 
she  should  inadvertently  mistake  a  black  bean  for  a  white  one."*  The  galley  of  Sala- 
min  returned  without  the  commander,  who  was  ashamed  of  having  suffered  his  prisoner 
to  escape  him  in  that  manner.  Alcibiades  was  sentenced  to  die  for  his  contumacy. 
His  whole  estate  was  confiscated,  and  all  priests  and  priestesses,  were  commanded  to 
curse  him.  Among  the  latter  was  one  named  Theano,  who  alone  had  the  courage  to 
oppose  this  decree,  saying,  "that  she  had  been  oppointed  priestess,  not  to  curse  but 
to  bless."t  Some  time  after,  news  being  brought  him  that  the  Athenians  had  con- 
demned him  to  die,  "I  shall  make  them  sensible,"  said  he,  "that  I  am  alive." 

Much  about  this  time  Diagoras  the  Melian  was  prosecuted  at  Athens.  He  had 
settled  himself  in  that  city,  where  he  taught  atheism,  and  was  brought  to  trial  for  his 
poisonous  doctrine.^  Diagoras  escaped  ihe  punishment  which  would  have  been 
inflicted  on  him,  by  flying  from  the  city;  but  he  could  not  wipe  off  the  ignominy  of  the 
sentence  which  condemned  him  to  death.  The  Athenians  had  so  great  an  abhorrence 
for  the  impious  principles  inculcated  by  him,  that  they  even  set  a  price  upon  his  head, 
and  promised  a  reward  of  a  talent  to  any  man  who  should  bring  him,  dead  or  alive.§ 

About  twenty  years  before,  a  similar  circumstance  had  happened  to  Protagoras,  for 
having  only  treated  the  same  question  by  way  of  problem.  He  had  said  in  the 
beginning  of  one  of  his  books:  "Whether  the  gods  do  or  do  not  exist,  is  a  question 
which  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  affirm  or  deny:  for  our  understandings  are  too 
much  clouded,  and  the  lite  of  man  is  too  short,  for  the  solution  of  so  nice  and  difficult 
a  point."  But  the  Atlienians  could  not  bear  to  have  a  subject  of  this  nature  made 
matter  of  doubt;  and  for  this  reason  they  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  by  the 
public  crier,  for  all  persons  who  had  any  copies  of  this  book,  to  bring  them  to  the 
magistrates:  after  whicli  they  were  burnt  as  infamous  and  impious  pieces,  and  the 
author  was  banished  for  ever  from  all  the  territories  of  the  Athenians  ]| 

Diagoras  and  Protagoras  had  been  tlie  disciples  of  Democritus,  who  first  invented 
the  philosophy  of  atoms.     I  shall  speak  of  him  in  another  place. 

From  the  departure  of  Alcibiades,  Nicias  had  possessed  the  whole  authority:  for 
Lamachus  his  colleague,  though  a  man  of  bravery  and  experience,  was  however  in 
no  credit,  because  of  his  extreme  poverty,  for  which  he  was  dispised  by  the  soldiers. 
But  the  Athenians  were  not  always  of  this  v/ay  of  thinking;  for  we  have  seen  that 
Aristides,  poor  as  he  Avas,  was  not  less  esteemed  and  respected  on  that  account:  but  in 
this  last  expedition,  the  people  Jn  general  had  imbibed  a  passion  for  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence; the  natural  consequence  of  which  is  a  love  of  riches.  As  Nicias,  therefore, 
governed  solely,  all  his  actions  were  of  the  same  cast  with  his  disposition,  that  is, 
timid  and  dilatory:  he  suffered  every'thing  to  languish,  sometimes  either  by  lying  still, 
and  undertaking  nothing,  sometimes  by  only  sailing  along  the  coast,  or  losing  time 
in  consulting  and  deliberating;  all  which  soon  suppressed,  on  one  side,  the  ardour 
and  confidence  the  troops  expressed  at  first;  and  on  the  other,  the  fear  and  terror 
with  wliich  the  enemy  had  been  seized  at  tke  sight  of  so  formidable  an  armament. 
He  besieged  Hybla;  and  though  it  was  but  a  small  city,  he  was,  however,  obliged 
to  raise  tfie  siege  some  days  after,  which  brought  him  into  the  highest  contempt. 
He  retired  at  last  to  Catana,  after  having  performed  but  one  exploit,  viz.  the  ruin- 
ing of  Hyccara,  a  small  town  inhabited  by  barbarians,  from  which  place,  it  is  said 
that  Lais  the  courtezan,  at.  that  time  very  young,  was  sold  with  the  rest  of  tfie  cap- 
tives, and  carried  1o  Peloponnesas.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Alcibiades  having  left  Thurium,  arrived  at  Argos;  and  as  he 
quite  despaired  of  ever  being  recalled  home,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Spartans, 
desiring  leave  to  reside  among  them,  under  their  guard  and  protection.  He  promised 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  if  they  would  consider  him  as  their  friend,  he  would 
perform  greater  service  for  their  state,  tfian  he  before  had  done  injuries  to  it.  The 
Spartans  received  fiim  with  open  arms;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  their  city  he 

•  The  judges  made  use  9f  beans  in  giving  their  suffrages,  and  the  black  bean  denoted  condemnation. 

X  Joseph,  contr.  A  pp.  §  Died,  1.  xiii.  p.  137. 

H  Diog,  Laer,  in  Protag.    Joseph,  contr.  App.    Cic.  1.  i.  de  Nat.  Deo.  n.  62. 
HThucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  452, 353.    Plut.  in  Nie.  p.  533. 
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gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  its  inhabitants.  He  charmed,  and  even  enchanted 
them,  by  his  conforming  himself  so  reaidly  to  their  way  of  living.  Those  who  saw 
Alcibiades  shave  himself  to  "the  skin,  baihe  in  cold  water,  eat  of  the  coarse,  heavy 
cakes,  which  were  their  usual  (bod,  and  be  so  well  satisfied  with  their  black  broth, 
could  not  persuade  themselves,  that  a  man,  who  submitted  so  cheerfully  to  this  kind 
of  life,  had  ever  kept  cooks  in  his  palace;  had  used  essences  and  purfumes;  had  worn 
the  rich  stuffs  of  Miletus;  in  a  word,  that  he  had  hitherto  lived  in  the  midst  of  vol- 
uptuousness and  'the  profusion  of  all  things.  But  flexibility  was  the  characteristic 
that  chiefly  distinguished  Alcibiades.  Cameleon  like,  he  would  assume  all  shapes 
and  colours,  to  win  the  favour  of  those  among  whom  he  resided.  He  .immediately 
assumed  their  manners,  and  adapted  himself  to  their  taste,  as  if  they  had  been  na- 
tural to  him;  and  though  he  inwardly  had  an  aversion  to  them,  he  could  however 
cover  his  disgust  with  an  easy,  simple  and  unconstrained  air.  With  some,  he  had 
all  the  graces^and  vivacity  of  the  gayest  youth,  and  with  others,  all  the  gravity  of  old 
age.  Ill  Sparta,  he  was  "^laborious,  frugal  and  austere;  in  Ionia,  enjoyment,  idleness, 
and  pleasure,  made  up  his  whole  life;  in  Thrace,  he  was  always  on  horseback  or  ca- 
rousing; and  when  he  resided  with  Tissaphernes  the  satrap,  he  exceeded  all  the  mag- 
inficence  of  the  Persians  in  luxury  and  profusion.* 

But  he  was  not  barely  satisfied  with  gaining  the  esteem  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
He  insinuated  himself  so  far  into  the  affection  of  Timsea,  the  wife  of  king  Agis,  that 
he  had  a  son  by  her,  who,  in  public,  went  by  the  name  of  Leotychides;  ihough  his 
mother,  in  private,  and  among  her  women  and  female  friends,  did  not  blush  to  call 
him  Alcibiades;  so  violent  was  her  passion  for  that  Athenian.  Agis  was  informed  of 
this  intrigue,  and  therefore  refused  to  own  Leotychides  for  his  son;  for  which  rea- 
son he  was  afterwards  excluded  the  throne. 

SECTION  XI. — DESCRIPTION  OF  SYRACUSE. 

As  the  siege  of  Syracuse  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  Grecian  history, 
the  particular  circumstances  of  which  I  thought  proper  to  relate,  in  order  to  give  my 
readers  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  besieging  by  the  ancients,  I  therefore  judge  it  ne- 
cessary, before  I  ente^,  into  that  detail,  to  give  a  description  and  plan  of  the  city  of 
Syracuse;  in  which  will  also  be  found  the  different  fortifications,  both  of  the  Athen- 
ians and  Syracusans,  mentioned  in  this  siege. 

Syracuse  stood  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  Its  vast  extent,  its  advantageous 
situation,  the  conveniency  of  its  two  harbours,  its  fortifications  built  with  the  utmost 
care  and  labour,  and  the  multitude  and  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  made  it  one  of  the 
greatest,  the  most  beautiful  and  most  powerful  among  the  Grecian  cities.f  We  are 
told  its  air  was  so  pure  and  serene,  that. there  was  no  day  in  the  year,  however  cloudy 
it  might  be,  in  which  the  sun  did  not  display  its  beams.f 

It  was  built  by  Archias  the  Corinthian,  a  year  after  Naxos  and  Megara  had  been 
founded  on  the  same  coast.§ 

When  the  Athenians  besieged  (his  city,  it  was  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the 
Island,  Achradina,  and  Tyche.  Thucydides  mentions'only  these  three  divisions.  Two 
more,  viz.  Neapolis  and  Epipolse,  were  afterwards  added. 

The  Island,  situated  to  the  south,  was  called  n;,vo?,  (Nasos)  signifying,  in  Greek, 
an  island,  but  pronounced  according  to  the  Doric  dialect;  and  Ortygia.  It  was  join- 
ed to  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  It  was  in  this  island  that  the  Syracusans  afterwards 
built  the  citadel,  and\he  palace  for  their  kings.  This  quarter  or  division  of  the  city 
was  of  very  great  importance,  because  it  might  render  those  who  possessed  it,  mas- 
ter of  the  two  ports  which  surround  it.  It  was  for  this  reason  the  -Romans,  when 
they  took  Syracuse,  would  not  suffer  any  Syracusans  to  inhabit  the  island,|| 

There  was  in  fTiis  island  a  very  famous  spring,  called  Arethusa.  The  ancients,11 
or  rather  the  poets,  from  reasons  which  have  not  the  least  shadow  of  probability, 
supposed  that  Alpheus,  a  river  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  rolled  its  waters  either 
through  or  under  the  weaves  of  the  sea,  without  ever  mixing  with  them,  as  far  as  the 
spring  or  fountain  of  Arethusa.  It  was  this  fiction  which '  gave  occasion  to  ihe  fol- 
lowing lines  of  Virgil: 

•  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  230.  t  Cic.  Verr.  6.  n.  117-119. 

t  Urbem  Syracasas  elegerat,  Mijus  hie  situs  atque  lia?c  natura  esse  loci  coslique  dicitur,  ut  nulla  uuquam  oiestam 
magna  turbulentaque  tempestate  fuent,  quin  aliquo  tempore solem ejus  diei  homines  viderent.— Cic  Verr.  «•  n'2c». 
J  A.  M.  3295.    Ant.  J.  C.  709.-Sti-ad.  1.  vi.  p.  2fl9.  I  Cic  Verr.  2.  n.  97. 

\  Strab.  1.  vL  p.  270.    Senec.  Nat.  Quaest.  1.  iii.  c.  26. 
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Extremum  hunc,  Arethusa,  ntrihi  concede  laborem.— — 
Sic  tibi,  cum  fluctiis  siibtci-  labere  Sicanos, 
Doris  amara  suam  nou  iutermisceat  iindam- 

Virg.  Eclog.  10. 
Thy  sacred  succour,  Arethusa,  bring, 

To  crown  my  labour;  'tis  the  last  I  sing 

So  may  thy  silver  streams  beneath  the  tide, 
Unmix'd  with  briny  seas,  securely  glide. 

Dry  den. 

Archadina,  situated  entirely  on  the  sea-side,  towards  the  east,  was  the  most  spacious, 
the  most  beautiful,  and  best  fortified  quarter  of  the  city. 

Tyche,  so  called  from  the  temple  of  fortune,  tu%.i  which  embellished  that  part  of 
the  city,  extended  along  Achradina  westward  from  the  north  towards  the  south,  and 
was  thickly  inhabited.  It  had  a  famous  gate  called  Hexapylum,  which  led  into  the 
country,  and  was. situated  on  the  north  of  the  city. 

EpiPOLiE,  was  a  hill  outside  of  the  city,  which  it  commanded.  It  was  situated 
between  Hexapylum  and  the  foot  of  Euryalus,  towards  the  north  and  west.  It  was 
exceedingly  steep  in  several  places,  and  for  that. reason,  of  very  difficult  access.  At 
the  time  of  the  siege  in  question,  it  was  not  surrounded  with  walls;  and  the  Syracusans 
defended  it  with  a  body  of  troops,  against  the  attack,  of  the  enemy:  Euryalus  was 
the  pass  of  entrance  which  led  to  EpipolsB.  On  Epipolae  was  a  fort  called  Labdalon, 
or  Labdalum. 

It  was  not  till  long  after  (under  Dionysius  the  tyrant)  that  Epipolee  was  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  enclosed  within  the  city,  of  which  it  formed  a  fifth  part,  but  was 
thinly  inhabited.  A  forth  division  had  been  added  before,  called  Neapolis,  that  is, 
the  New  City,  which  covered  Tyche. 

The  river  Anapis  ran  at  almost  half  a  league  distance  from  the  city.  The  space 
between  them  was  a  large  and  beautiful  plain,  terminated  by  two  marshes,  the  one 
called  Syraco,  whence  the  city  was  named,  and  the  other  Lysimelia.  This  river 
emptied  itself  into  the  great  harbour.  Near  its  mouth,  southward,  was  a  kind  of  castle 
called  Olympia,  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  standing  there,  and  in  which 
were  great  riches.     It  was  five  hundred  paces  from  the  city.*  ,c 

Syracuse  had  two  harbours,  very  near  one  another;  and  separ'ated  only  by  the  island, 
viz.  the  great  harbour,  and  the  small  one,  called  otherwise  Laccus.  According  to 
the  description  which  the  Roman  orator  gives  of  them,  both  w^ere  surrounded  with  the 
buildings  of  the  city.f 

The  great  harbour  was  a  little  more  than  five  thousand  paces  or  two  leagues  in 
circumference.J  It  had  a  gulf  called  Dascon.  The  entrance  of  this  port  was  but  five 
hundred  paces  wide.  It  was  formed  on  one  side  by  the  point  of  the  island  Ortygia, 
and  on  the  other,  by  the  little  island  and  cape  of  plemmyrium,  which  was  commanded 
by  a  fort  or  castle  of  the  same  name. 

Above  Achradina  was  a  third  port,  called  the  harbour  of  Trogilus. 

SECTION  XII. NICIAS  AFTER  SOME  ENGAGEMENTS,  BESIEGES  SYRACUSE,  &C.  EIGHTEENTH 

YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,  news  was  brought  to  Niciasthat  the  Syracusans,  having 
resumed  courage,  intended  to  march  against  him.  Already  their  cavalry  advanced 
with  an  air  of  insolence  to  attack  him  even  in  his  camp;  and  asked  with  a  loud  laugh, 
whether  he  was  come  into  Sicily  to  settle  in  Catana.  These  severe  reproaches  roused 
him  a  little,  so  that  he  resolved  to  sail  for  Syracuse.  The  enterprise  was  bold  and 
dangerous.  Nicias  could  not,  without  running  the  utmost  hazard,  attempt  to  land 
in  presence  of  an  enemy  who  waited  for  him  w^ith  the  greatest  resolution,  and  would 
not  fail  to  charge  him,  the  instant  he  should  offer  to  make  a  descent.  Nor  was  it 
safer  for  him  to  march  his  troops  by  land,  because,  as  he  had  no  cavalry,  that  of  the 
Syracusans,  which  was  very  numerous,  would,  upon  the  first  advice  they  should  have 
of  their  march,  fall  upon  him,  and  overpower  him  by  the  superiority  of  forces. 

To  extricate  himself  from  this  perplexity,  and  to  be  able  to  seize  without  opposition 
upon  an  advantageous  post,  which  a  Syracusan  exile  had  discovered  to  him,  Nicias 
had  recourse  to  stratagem.     He  caused  a  false  information  to  be  given  to  the  enemy, 

^  *  Pint,  in  Dionys.  Vit.  p.  970. 

tPortui  habet  prope  in  acdificatione  aspectuque  urbus  inclusos.— Cic.  Yen:  6.  n.  117. 
t  According  to  Stiabo,  it  is  ei'^hty  stadia  in  circumference,  which  is  tw ice  its; realj  extent;  a  plain  proof  that 
thispassage  of  Stialx*  is  incorrect.— Cluver.  p.  167. 
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viz.  that  by  means  of  a  conspiracy,  which  was  to  take  place  on  a  certain  day,  they 
might  seize  on  his  camp,  and  possess  themselves  of  the  arms  and  baggage.  The 
Syracusans,  on  this  promise,  marched  towards  Catana,  and  pitched  their  camp  near 
Leontium.  The  moment  the  Athenians  had  advice  of  this,  they  embarked  with  all 
their  troops  and  ammunition  and  in  the  evening  steered  for  Syracuse.  They  arrived 
by  daybreak  in  the  great  harbour;  landed  near  Olympia,  in  the  place  which  had  been 
pointed  out  to  them,  and  there  fortified  themselves.  The  enemy,  finding  themselves 
shamefully  overreached,  returned  immediately  to  Syracuse;  and,  in  the  greatest  rage, 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  some  days  after,  belbre  the  walls  of  the  city.  Nicias 
marched  out  of  the  trenches,  and  a  battle  was  fought.  Victory  was  a"^long  time 
doubtful,  but  a  very  heavy  shower  of  rain  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
falling  unexpectedly,  the  Syracusans,  Vv'ho  were  unexperienced,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
them  having  never  carried  arms  before,  were  heightened  at  the  tempest,  while  their 
enemies  laughed  at  it,  as  the  mere  effect  of  the  season  and  regarded  nothing  but  the 
enemy,  who  were  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  tiie  storm.  The  Syracusans,  after 
making  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  were  forced  to  give  way.  The  Athenians 
could  not  pursue  them  far,  because  their  horse,  which  was  still  in  a  body,  and  had 
not  been  defeated,  covered  their  retreat.  The  Syracusans  retreated  in  good  order 
into  the  city,  after  having  thrown  a  body  of  troops  into  the  temple  of  Olympia,  to 
prevent  its  being  plundered.* 

This  temple  stood  pretty  near  the  camp  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  very  desirous 
of  taking  it,  because  it  abounded  with  gold  and  silver  offerings,  which  the  piety  of 
kings  and  nations  had  consecrated.  Nicias  having  delayed  sending  troops  to  seize 
it,  lost  the  opportunity,  and  gave  the  Syracusans  time  to  throw  into  it,  as  was  before 
observed,  a  detachment  to  defend  it.  It  was  thought  he  did  this  on  purpose,  and  out 
of  reverence. to  the  gods;  because,  had  the  soldiers  plundered  this  temple,  the  public 
would  not  have  reaped  any  benefit  by  it,  and  himself  only  had  been  accused  of  the 
sacrilege. 

After  the  battle,  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  attack  Syracuse, 
retired  with  their -fleet  to  Naxos  and  Catana  to  winter  there,  with  a  design  to  return 
early  in  the  next  spring,  and  lay  siege  to  the  city.  To  do  this,  they  wanted  money, 
provisions,  and  particularly  horse,  of  which  they  were  absolutely  destitute.  The 
Athenians  depended  upon  obtaining  part  of  these  succours  from  the  people  of  Sicily, 
who,  they  supposed  would  join  them  the  instant  they  should  hear  of  their  victory; 
and  at  the  same  time  they  sent  an  express  to  Athens,  to  solicit  the  like  aid.  They 
also  addressed  the  Carthaginians  for  their  alliance;  and  sent  deputies  to  some  cities 
of  Italy,  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Tuscan  sea,  which  had  promised  to  assist  them. 

The  Syracusans  were  far  from  desponding.  Hermocrates,  who,  of  all  their  lead- 
ers, was  most  distinguished  for  his  valour,  his  judgment  and  experience,  represented 
to  them,  in  order  to  raise  their  hopes,  that  the^'  had  not  been  wanting  in  courage,  but 
hi  conduct;  that  the  enemy,  though  very  brave,  owed  their  victory  to  their  good  for- 
tune, rather  than  to  their  merit;  that  the  command  being  equally  divided  among  so 
many  leaders  (fifteen)  tended  inevitably  to  confusion  and  disobedience,  and  had  been 
prejudicial  to  them,  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  choose  experi- 
enced generals,  to  keep  the  rest  in  their  duty,  and  exercise  their  forces  continually 
during  the  winter  season.  This  advice  being  followed,  Hermocrates  and  two  more 
were  elected  generals;  after  which  they  sent  deputies  to  Corinth  and  Lacedagmon  to 
renew  the  alliance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  engage  them  to  make  a  diversion,  in  order 
to  oblige,  if  possible,  the  Athenians  to  recall  their  troops  out  of  Sicily,  or  at  least  to 
prevent  their  sending  a  reinforcement  thither.  The  tbrtifying  of  Syracuse  was  the 
chief  object  of  their  care.  They  accordingly  took  into  the  city,  by  a  wall,  all  the 
tract  of  land  towards  Epipolas,  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Tyche  descending 
westward  towards  the  quarter  or  division  of  the  city,  called  afterwards  Neapolis,  in 
order  to  remove  the  enemy  to  a  greater  distance,  and  to  give  them  more  trouble  in 
making  their  contra vallation,  by  obliging  them  to  give  a  larger  extent  to  it.  This 
part,  in  all  probability,  had  been  neglected  because  it  seemed  t7)  be  sufficiently  defend- 
ed by  its  rugged  and  steep  situation.  They  also  garrisoned  Megara  and  Olympia, 
and  drove  stakes  into  all  those  parts  of  the  sea  shore,  where  the  enemy  might  easily 
make  a  descent.  Hearing  afterwards  that  the  Athenians  were  at  Naxos,  they  went 
and  burnt  the  camp  of  Catana,  and  retired,  after  laying  waste  tlie  country  adjacent 
to  it. 

*  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p,  453—461.    Plut,  in  Nic.  p.  533,  534.    Diod.  I.  xiii.  p.  137,  13?, 
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The  ambassadors  of  Syracuse,  having  arrived  among  the  Corinthians,  asked  suc- 
cour of  them,  as  having  been  their  founders,  which  was  immediately  granted;  and  at 
the  same  time  they  sent  an  ambassy  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  invite  them  to  declare 
in  their  favour.  Alcibiades  enforced  their  demand  with  all  his  credit  and  eloquence, 
which  his  resentment  against  Athens  inflamed  prodigiously.  He  advised  and  exhort- 
ed the  Lacedaemonians  to  appoint  Gylippus  their  general,  and  send  him  into  Sicily, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  invade  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  make  a  powerful  diversion. 
In  the  third  place,  he  counselled  them  to  fortify  Decelia  in  Attica,  which  quite  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  the  city  of  Athens,  it  never  being  able  to  recover  that  blow;  for  by 
tliis  fort,  the  Lacedaemonians  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  by  which  the 
Athenians  were  deprived  of  their  silver  mines  of  Laurium  and  of  the  revenues  of 
their  lands;  nor  could  they  be  succoured  by  their  neighbours,  Decelia  becoming  the 
asylum  of  all  the  malcontents  and  partisans  of  Sparta.* 

Nicias  had  received  some  succour  from  Athens.  It  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  horsemen,  whom  the  Athenians  supposed  would  be  furnished  with  horse  in  Sici- 
ly, the  troops  bringing  only  the  furniture,  and  of  forty  horse  archers,  with  three  hun- 
dred talents,  that  is,  three  hundred  thousand  French  crowns.f  Nicias  now  began  to 
prepare  for  action.  He  was  accused  of  often  letting  slip  opportunities,  by  his  losing 
time  in  deliberating,  arguing,  and  concerting  measures;  however,  when  once  he  enter- 
ed upon  an  action,  he  was  as  bold  and  vigorous  in  executing,  as  he  before  had  been 
slow  and  timorous  in  undertaking,  as  he  showed  on  the  present  occasion.^ 

The  Syracusans  hearing  that  the  Athenians  had  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry,  and 
would  soon  march  and  lay  siege  to  their  city;,  and  knowing  that  they  could  not  possi- 
bly approach  it,  or  make  a  contravallation,  unless  they  should  possess  themselves  of 
the  hill  of  Epipolae,  which  commanded  Syracuse,  they  resolved  to  guard  the  avenue  to 
it,  which  was  the  only  pass  by  which  the  enemy  could  get  up  to  it,  every  other  part 
being  rugged  and  inaccessible.  Marching,  therefore,  down  into  the  meadow  or  plain, 
bordered  by  the  river  Anapis,  and  reviewing  their  troops  there,  they  appointed  seven 
hundred  foot,  imder  the  command  of  Diomilus,  to  guard  that  important  post;  and 
commanded  them  to  repair  to  it,  at  the  first  signal  which  should  be  given  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  Nicias  conducted  his  design  with  so  much  prudence,  expedition,  and  se- 
crecy, that  they  had  no  time  to  do  this.  He  sailed  from  Catana  with  all  his  fleet, 
without  the  enemy's  having  the  least  suspicion  of  his  design.  Having  arrived  at  the 
port  of  Trogilus,  near  Leontium,  which  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  league,  six  or  seven  fur- 
longs, from  Epipolae,  he  set  his  land  forces  on  shore,  after  which  he  retired  with  his 
fleet  to  Thapsus,  a  small  peninsula  of  Syracuse,  the  entrance  to  which  he  shut  up 
with  a  stoccade. 

The  land  forces  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  seize  on  Epipolae,  by  the 
pass  of  Euryalus,  before  the  enemy,  who  were  in  the  plains  of  Anapis,  at  about  a 
league's  distance,  had  the  least  notice  of  their  arrival.  At  the  first  news  of  this,  the 
seven  hundred  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus,  advanced  in  confusion,  but 
were  easily  defeated;  and  three  hundred  of  them,  with  their  leader,  left  dead  on  the 
field.  The  Athenians,  after  setting  up  a  trophy,  built  a  fort  in  Labdalon,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Epipolae,  in  order  to  secure  their  baggage  and  most  valuable  effects  in  it,  when- 
ever they  should  be  forced  to  fight,  or  work  at  the  contravallation. 

Soon  after,  the  iiiliabitants  of  Egesta  sent  the  Athenians  three  hundred  horse,  to 
which  some  of  the  Sicilian  allies  added  a  hundred  more;  that,  with  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  sent  before  by  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  furnished  themselves  with  horses 
in  Sicily,  made  a  body  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  horses. 

The  plan  laid  down  by  Nicias,  in  order  for  taking  Syracuse,  was,  to  surround  all 
the  city  on  the  land  side  with  a  strong  contravallation,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication with  the  place  from  without,  in  hopes,  no  doubt,  that  his  fleet  would  after- 
wards enable  him  to  prevent  the  Syracusans  from  receiving  any  succours  or  pro  visions 
by  sea. 

Having  left  a  garrison  in  Labdalon,  he  came  down  from  the  hill,  advanced  towards 
the  northern  extremity  of  Tyclie,  and  bailing  there,  he  employed  the  whole  army  in 
throwing  up  aline  of  contravallation,  to  shut  up  their  city  northward  from  Tyche,  as 
far  as  Trogilus,  situated  on  the  sea-side.  This  work  was  carried  on  with  a  rapidity 
that  terrified  the  Syracusans.  They  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the 
carrying  on  of  the  work,  and  accordingly  made  some  sallies  and  attacks^  but  always 

•  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  471  .—432.     PliU.  in  Alcib.  p.  203.     In  Nic.  p.  534,  535.    Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  13?. 
1  hr«e  liuodred  and  Ihiny  thousand  dyllan.  t  A.  M.  359a    Ant.  J.  C  414t 
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with  disadvantage,  and  even  their  cavalry  was  routed.  The  day  after  the  action, 
the  contravallation,  northward,  was  continued  by  part  of  the  army,  during  whicJj  the 
rest  carried  stones  and  other  materials  towards  Trogilus,  in  order  to  finish  it. 

The  besieged,  by  the  advice  of  Hermocrates,  thought  it  advisable  not  to  venture  a 
second  battle  with  the  Athenians,  and  only  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  their  works, 
or  at  least  to  render  them  useless,  by  running  a  line  to  cut  that  carried  on  by  the 
Athenians.  They  imagined,  that  in  case  they  should  be  suffered  to  complete  their 
wall,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Athenians  to  make  any  farther  progress  in  their 
work;  or  that,  should  they  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  it  would  suffice  for  the  Syracusans 
to  oppose  them  with  a  part  of  their  forces,  after  having  shut  up  such  avenues  as  were 
most  accessible,  with  strong  palisades;  and  that  the  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  would 
be  obliged  to  send  for  all  their  forces,  and  entirely  abandon  their  works. 

They  accordingly,  came  out  of  their  city,  and  working  with  inexpressible  ardour, 
they  began  to  raise  a  wall;  and,  in  order  to  carry  it  on  with  less  molestation,  they  cov- 
ered it  with  strong  palisades,  and  flanked  it  with  wooden  towers,  at  proper  distances 
to  defend  it.  The  Athenians  suffered  the  Syracusans  to  carry  on  their  works  undis- 
turbed, because,  had  they  marched  only  part  of  their  troops  against  them,  they  would 
have  been  too  weak;  and  if  they  had  brought  them  all,  they  then  must  have  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  their  works,  which  they  were  resolved  not  to  do.  The  work 
being  completed,  the  Syracusans  left  a  body  of  troops  to  defend  the  palisade  and 
guard  the  wall,  and  then  returned  into  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians  cut  off  the  canals  by  which  water  was  conveyed 
into  the  city;  and  observing  the  Syracusan  soldiers  who  had  been  left  to  guard  the 
wall  very  negligent  in  their  duty;  some  returning  at  noon  either  into  the  city  or  their 
tents,  and  the  rest  not  keeping  a  proper  guard,  they  detached  three  hundred  chosen 
soldiers,  and  some  light  infantry,  to  attack  this  post;  during  which  the  rest  of  the  army 
marched  towards  the  city,  to  prevent  any  succours  from  coming  out  of  it.  Accord- 
ingly the  three  hundred  soldiers  having  forced  the  palisade,  pursued  those  who  guard- 
ed it  as  far  as  the  part  of  the  city  wall  which  covered  Temenites;  where,  pouring  in 
indiscriminately  with  them,  they  were  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants  with  loss.  The 
whole  army  afterwards  demolished  the  wall,  and  pulled  up  the  palisades  of  the  en- 
trenchments, and  carried  them  off. 

After  this  success,  whereby  the  Athenians  were  masters  of  the  northern  parts,  they 
began  the  very  next  day  a  still  more  important  work,  and  which  would  quite  finish 
their  enclosure  of  the  city;  viz.  to  carry  a  wall  from  the  hills  of  Epipolae  westward, 
through  the  plain  and  the  marshes  as  far  as  the  great  harbour.  To  prevent  this,  the 
besieged,  beginning  the  same  kind  of  work  as  they  had  carried  on  on  the  other  side, 
ran  a  trench,  lined  with  palisades,  from  the  city  through  the  marshes,  to  prevent  the 
Athenians  from  carrying  their  contra vallations  as  far  as  the  sea.  But  the  latter,  after 
finishin^the  first  part  of  the  wall  on  the  hills  of  Epipolse,  resolved  to  attack  this  new 
work.  For  this  purpose,  they  ordered  their  fleet  to  sail  from  Thapsus  to  the  great 
harbour  of  Syracuse,  it  having  continued  in  that  road  hitherto;  and  the  besieged  had 
always  the  sea  open  to  them,  by  which  the  besiegers  were  obliged  to  get  their  provi- 
sions from  Thapsus  by  land.  The  Athenians  came  down  therefore  from  Epipolae  into 
the  plain,  before  daybreak;  when  throwing  planks  and  beams  into  that  part  where 
the  marshes  was  only  slimy  and  more  firmthanin  other  places,  they  immediately  car- 
ried the  greatest  part  of  the  fosse  lined  with  palisades,  and  then  the  rest,  after  having 
beaten  the  Syracusans,  who  gave  way  and  retired;  such  as  were  on  the  right  towards 
the  city,  and  the  rest  towards  the  river.  Three  hundred  chosen  Athenians  having 
attempted  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  latter,  flew  towards  the  bridge;  but  the  ene- 
my's cavalry,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  drawn  up  in  battle,  repulsed  them;  and 
afterwards  charged  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and  threw  the  first  battahon  into 
disorder.  Lamachus,  perceiving  tliis  from  the  left  wing,  where  he  conmianded,  ran 
thither  with  the  Argives  and  some  archers;  but  having  passed  a  trench,  and  being 
abandoned  by  his  soldiers,  he  was  killed,  wath  five  or  six  who  followed  him.  The  ene- 
my immediately  passed  the  river,  and  seeing  the  restof  the  army  come  up,  they  retired. 

At  the  same  time  their  right  wing,  which  had  returned  towards  the  city,  resumed 
courage  from  this  success,  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  before  the  Athenians;,  after 
having  detached  some  troops  to  attack  the  fort  on  the  hills  of  Epipolse,  w^hich  served 
as  a  magazine  to  the  enemy,  and  was  thought  to  be  unguarded.  They  forced  an  en- 
trenchment that  covered  the  fort,  but  Nicias  saved  it.  He  Tvas  sick  in  this  fort,  and 
at  that  time  in  his  bed,  with  only  his  domestics  about  him.  Animated  by  the  dan^jec, 
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and  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  he  struggled  with  his  indisposition,  rose  up  and  corn-* 
manded  his  servants  immediately  to  set  fire  to  all  the  timber  lying  between  the  in- 
trenchment  and  the  Ibrt  for  the  military  engines,  and  to  the  engines  themselves.  The 
unexpected  conflagration  stopped  the  Syracusans,  saved  Nicias,  the  fort  and  all  the 
rich  effects  of  the  Athenians,  who  made  haste  to  the  relief  of  that  general.  At  the 
same  time,  the  fleet  was  seen  sailing;  into  the  great  harbour  according  to  the  orders 
given  for  that  purpose.  The  Syracusans  having  perceived  this  from  the  hill,  and 
fearing  that  they  should  be  attacked  from  behind,  and  overpowered  by  the  land  forces, 
retired  and  returned  to  the  city  with  all  their  force;  now  no  longer  expecting,  after 
having  lost  their  fosse  lined  with  palisades,  that  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  carrying  on  the  contravallation  as  far  as  the  sea. 
^  In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians,  who  had  contented  themselves  with  building  a 
single  wall  on  the  hills  of  Epipolae,  and  through  such  places  as  were  craggy,  and  of 
difficult  access,  being  come  down  into  the  plain,  began  to  build,  at  the  foot  of*  the  hills, 
a  double  wall,  intending  to  carry  it  as  far  as  the  sea;  viz.  a  wall  of  contravallation 
against  the  besieged,  and  another  of  circumvallation  against  those  Syracusan  troops 
which  were  out  of  the  city,  and  such  allies  as  might  come  to  its  aid. 

From  thenceforth  Nicias,  who  was  now  sole  general,  conceived  great  hopes;  for 
several  cities  of  Sicily,  which  hitherto  had  not  declared  for  either  side,  came  and  join- 
ed him;  and  there  arrived  from  all  quarters  vessels  laden  with  provisions  for  his  army, 
all  parties  being  eager  to  go  over  to  him,  because  he  had  acquired  the  superiority, 
and  been  exceedingly  successful  in  all  his  undertakings.  The  Syracusans,  seeing 
themselves  blocked  up  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  losing  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  de- 
fend their  city  any  longer,  already  proposed  an  accommodation.  Gylippus,  who  was 
coming  from  Lacedasmon  to  their  assistance,  having  heard,  in  his  passage,  the  ex- 
tremity to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  looking  upon  the  whole  island  as  Tost,  sailed 
forward  nevertheless;  not  iii  the  view  of  defending  Sicily,  but  only  to  preserve  to  the 
nations  of  Italy  such  cities  as  were  subject  to  them  in  that  island^,  ii*  it  were  not  too 
late,  and  if  this  could  be  done.  For  fame  had  declared,  in  all  places,  that  the  Athen- 
ians had  already  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  island;  and  were  headed  by  a 
general,  whose  wisdom  and  good  fortune  rendered  him  invincible.  Nicias  himself 
now,  contrary  to  his  natural  disposition,  confiding  in  his  own  strength,  and  elated  with 
his  success,  persuaded  also  by  the  secret  advices  which  were  brought  him  daily  from 
Syracuse,  and  the  messengers  who  were  sent  to  him,  that  the  city  would  immediately 
capitulate,  did  not  regard  the  approach  of  Gylippus,  and  in  consequence  took  no  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  his  landing,  especially  when  he  heard  that  he  brought  but  very 
few  vessels;  terming  him  a  trifling  pirate,  not  worthy,  in  any  manner,  his  notice.  But 
a  general  ought  to  be  extremely  careful  not  to  abate  his  cares  and  vigilance  upon  ac- 
count of  success,  because  the  least  negligence  may  ruin  every  thing.  Had  Nicias 
sent  the  smallest  detachment  to  oppose  the  landing  of  Gylippus,  he  would  have  taken 
Syracuse,  and  the  whole  affair  would  have  been  ended. 

SECTION  XIII. THE  SYRACUSANS  RESOLVE  TO  CAPITULATE,  BUT  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  GYLIP- 
PUS CHANGES  THE  FACE  OF  AFFAIRS,  &LC. NINETEENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  fortifications  of  the  Athenians  were  now  almost  completed;  and  they  had 
drawn  a  double  wall,  near  half  a  league  in  length,  along  the  plain  and  marshes 
towards  the  great  port,  and  had  almost  reached  it.  There  now  remained,  on  the 
side  towards  Trogilus,  only  a  small  part  of  the  wall  to  be  finished.  The  Syracus- 
ans were  therefore  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  had  no  hopes  left;  as  they  were  no  long- 
er able  to  defend  themselves,  and  did  not  expect  any  succours.  For'this  reason  they 
resolved  to  surrender.  Accordingly  a  council  was  held  to  settle  articles  of^  capitula- 
tion, in  order  to  present  them  to  Nicias;  and  several  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  capitulate  soon,  before  the  city  should  be  entirely  invested.'' 

It  was  at  that  very  instant,  and  at  the  niost  critical  juncture,  that  an  officer,  Gon- 
gyles  by  name,  arrived  from  Corinth  on  board  a  ship  with  three  benches  of  oars.  At 
his  arrival,  all  the  citizens  flocked  round  him.  He  informed  them,  that  Gylippus  would 
be  with  them  immediately,  and  was  followed  by  a  great  many  other  galleys,  which 
came  to  their  aid.  The  Syracusans  astonished,  or  rather  stupified,  as  it  were,  with 
this  news,  could  scarcely  believe  Avhat  they  heard.  While  they  were  thus  fluctuating 
and  in  doubt,  a  courier  arrived  from   Gylippus  to  inform  them  of  fiis  approach,  and 
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order  them  to  march  out  all  their  troops  to  meet  him.  He  himself,  after  having  taken 
a  fort  in  his  way,  marched  in  order  of  battle  directly  for  Epipolae;  and  ascending  by 
Euryaliis,  as  the  Athenians  had  done,  he  prepared  to  attack  them  from  without,  while 
the  Syracusans  should  charge  ihem,  on  their  side  with  the  Syracusan  and  his  own 
forces.*  The  Athenians,  exceedingly  surprised  by  his  arrival,  drew  up  hastily,  and 
witliout  order,  under  the  walls.  With  regard  to  himself,  laying  down  his  arms  when 
he  approached,  he  sent  word  by  a'heraldt,  that  he  would  allow  the  Athenians  five  days 
to  leave  Sicily.  Nicias  did  not  condescend  to  make  the  least  answer  to  this  proposal; 
and  some  of  the  soldiers  bursting  into  a  laugh,  asked  the  herald,  "whether  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Lacedsemonian  privateer,  and  a  trifling  wand,  could  make  any  change  in 
the  present  state  of  the  city?  Both  sides  therefore  prepared  for  battle. 

Gylippus  stormed  the  fort  of  Labdalon,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  who  were  found  in  it. 
The  same  day  an  Athenian  galley  was  taken,  as  it  sailed  into  the  harbour.  The 
besieged  afterwards  drew  a  wall  from  the  city,  towards  Epipolse,  in  order  to  cut, 
about  the  extremity  of  it,  the  single  wall  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  deprive  them  of  all 
communication  with  the  troops,  posted  in  the  entrenchments  which  surrounded  the 
city,  on  the  north  side,  towards  Tyche  and  Trogilus.  The  Athenians,  after  having 
finished  the  wall,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  sea  towards  the  great  harbour,  returned 
to  the  hiils.  Gylipus  perceiving,  in  the  single  wall  which  the  Athenians  had  built  on 
the  hills  of  Epipolse,  a  part  that  was  weaker  and  low^er  than  the  rest,  marched  thither 
in  ,the  night  with  his  troops;  but  being  discovered  by  the  Athenians,  who  were 
encamped  without,  he  was  forced  to  retire  upon  seeing  them  advance  directly  towards 
him.  They  raised  the  wall  higher,  and  themselves  undertook  the  guard  of  it;  after 
having  fixed  their  allies  in  the  several  posts  of  the  remainder  of  the  intrenchment. 

Nicias,  on  the  other  side,  thought  proper  to  fortify  the  cape  of  Plemmyrium,  which, 
by  its  running  into  the  sea,  straitened  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour;  and  his  design 
thereby  was  to  procure  provisions,  and  all  other  things  he  might  want,  the  more 
easily;  because  the  Athenians,  by  possessing  themselves  of  that  post,  drew  near  the 
httle  port,  wherein  lay  the  chief  naval  force  of  the  Syracusans,  and  were  the  better 
able  to  observe  their  various  motions;  and  that  besides,  by  having  the  sea  open,  they 
would  not  be  forced  to  have  all  their  provisions  from  the  bottom  of  the  great  iiarbour, 
as  they  must  have  been,  should  the  enemy,  by  seizing  on  the  mouth  of  it,  oblige  them 
to  keep  close  in  the  harbour,  in  the  manner  they  then  did.  For  Nicias,  from  the 
arrival  of  Gylippus,  had  no  hopes  left,  but  from  the  side  next  the  sea.  Sending  there- 
fore his  fleet,  and  part  of  his  troops  thither,  he  built  three  forts,  by  which  the  ships 
were  enabled  to  lie  at  anchor;  he  also  secured  there  a  great  part  of  the  baggage  and 
ammunition.  It  w^as  then  that  the  troops  on  board  the  fleet  suffered  very  much;  for, 
as  they  were  obliged  to  go  a  great  way  to  fetch  wood  and  ^vater,  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  enemy's  horse,  the  third  part  of  which  were  posted  at  Olympia,  to  prevent  the 

farrison  of  Plemmyrium  from  sallying,  and  were  masters  of  the  open  country.  Advice 
eing  brought  to  Nicias,  that  the  Corinthian  fleet  was  advancing,  he  sent  two  galleys 
against  it;  ordering  them  to  observe  the  enemy  towards  Locris,  Rhegium,  and  the 
rest  of  the  avenues  of  Sicily. 

In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  employing  those  very  stones  which  the  Athenians  had 
got  together  lor  their  use,  went  on  with  the  wall  wiiich  the  Syracusans  had  begun  to 
carry  through  Epipolse,  and  drew  up  daily  in  order  of  battle  before  it,  as  did  the 
Athenians.  When  he  saw  it  was  a  proper  time  for  engaging,  he  began  the  battle  in 
the  space  between  the  two  walls.  The  narrowness  of  it  having  rendered  his  cavalry, 
and  archers  useless,  he  came  off  with  loss,  and  the  Athenians  set  up  a  trophy.  Gylippus 
to  reanimate  his  soldiers,  by  doing  them  justice,  had  the  courage  to  reproach  himself 
for  the  ill  success  they  had  met  with,  and  to  declare  publicly  that  he,  not  they,  had 
occasioned  the  late  defeat;  because  he  had  made  them  fight  in  too  narrow  a  spot  of 
ground.  However,  he  promised  soon  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  recovering  both 
their  honour  and  his,,  and  accordingly,  the  very  next  day,  he  led  them  against  the 
enemy,  after  having  exhorted  them,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  behave  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  ancient  glory.  Nicias  perceiving  that  though  he  should  not  desire  to 
come  to  a  battle,  it  would  however  be  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  extending  their  line  beyond  the  contra  vallation,  to  which  they  were  already 
very  near,  because  otherwise  this  would  be  granting  them  a  certain  victory,  tiierefore 
marched  against  the  Syracusans.     Gylippus  brought  up  his  troops  beyond  that  place 
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where  the  walls  terminated  on  both  sides,  in  order  that  he  might  leave  the  more  room 
to  extend  his  battle:  when,  charging  the  enemy's  left  wing  with  his  horse,  he  put  it 
to  flight,  and  soon  after  defeated  the  right.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  what  the 
experience  and  abilitiesof  a  great  captain  are  capable  of  producing;  for  Gylippug,  with 
the  same  men,  the  same  arms,  the  same  horses,  and  the  same  ground,  by  only  changing 
his  order  of  battle,  defeated  the  Athenians,  and  beat  them  quite  to  their  camp.  The 
following  night,  the  victors  carried  on  their  wall  beyond  the  contravallation  of  the 
Athenians,  and  thereby  deprived  them  of  all  hopes  of  l^eing  ever  able  to  surround  them. 

After  this  success,  tlie  Syracusans,  to  whose  aid  the  Corinthian  fleet  had  arrived, 
unperceived  by  that  ol"  the  Athenians,  resumed  courage,  armed  several  galleys,  and 
marching  into  the  plains  with  their  cavalry  and  other  forces,  took  a  great  number  of 
prisoners.  They  sent  deputies  to  Lacedsemon,  and  Corinth,  to  desire  a  reinforcement; 
Gylippus  went  in  person  to  all  the  cities  in  Sicily,  to  solicit  them  to  join  him,  and 
brought  over  the  greatest  part  of  them,  who  accordingly  sent  him  powerful  succours. 
Nicias  finding  his  troops  diminish  and  those  of  the  enemy  increase  daily,  began  to  be 
discouraged;  and  not  only  sent  expresses  to  the  Athenians,  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
situation  of  affairs,  but  likewise  wrote  to  them  in  the  strongest  terms.  I  repeat  his 
whole  letter,  both  as  it  gives  a  clear  and  exact  account  of  the  state  of  things  at  that 
time  in  Syracuse,  and  may  serve  as  a  model  for  such  kind  of  relations.* 

"Athenians,  I  have  already  informed  you,  by  several  expresses,  of  what  passed  here: 
but  it  is  necessary  you  should  know  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  that  you  may 
resolve  accordingly.  After  we  had  been  victorious  in  several  engagements,  and  almost 
completed  our  contravallation,  Gylippus  arrived  in  Syracuse  with  a  body  of  Lacedae- 
monian and  Sicilian  troops;  and  having  been  defeated  the  first  time,  he  was  victorious 
the  second,  by  means  of  his  cavalry  and  archers.  We  are  in  consequence  shut  up  in 
our  entrenchments,  without  daring  to  make  any  attempt,  or  complete  our  works, 
through  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  forces;  for  part  of  our  soldiers  are  employed  in 
guarding  our  forts,  and  consequently  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  employing  all 
our  forces  in  battle.  Besides,  as  the  Syracusans  have  cut  our  lines,  by  a  wall,  in  that 
part  where  they  were  noi  complete,  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  us  to  invest  the 
city,  unless  we  should  force  their  entrenchments;  so  that,  instead  of  besieging,  we 
ourselves  are  besieged,  and  dare  not  stir  out  for  fear  of  their  horse. 

"Not  content  with  these  advantages,  they  are  bringing  new  succours  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  have  sent  Gylippus  to  force  all  the  neutral  cities  of  Sicily  to  declare  for 
them;  and  the  rest  to  furnish  them  with  men  and  ships,  to  attack  us  both  by  sea  and 
land:  I  say  by  sea,  which,  though  very  surprising,  is  however  but  too  true.  For  our 
fleet,  which  before  was  considerable  irom  the  good  condition  of  the  galleys  and  mariners, 
is  now  very  deficient  in  those  very  circumstances,  and  extremely  weakened. 

"Our  galleys  leak  every  where;  because  we  cannot  draw  them  on'^hore  to  careen 
them,  lest  those  of  the  enemy,  which  are  more  numerous,  and  in  better  condition  than 
ours,  should  attack  us  on  a  sudden,  which  they  seem  to  threaten  every  moment. — 
Besides,  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  sending  many  backwards  and  forwards  to  guard 
the  convoys  which  we  are  forced  to  fetch  from  a  great  distance,  and  bring  along  in 
eight  of  the  enemy;  so  that  should  we  be  ever  so  little  negligent  in  this  point,  our  army 
would  be  starved. 

"With  regard  to  the  ships'  crews,  they  decrease  sensibly  every  day;  for  as  great 
numbers  disperse  to  maraud,  or  to  fetch  wood  and  water;  they  are  often  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  enemy's  horse.  Our  slaves,  allured  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy's  camp, 
desert  very  fast  to  it.  The  foreigners  which  we  forced  into  the  service,  diminish 
daily;  and  such  as  have  been  raised  with  money,  who  came  for  plunder  rather  than 
fighting,  finding  themselves  disappointed,  go  over  to  the  enemy,  who  are  so  near  us, 
or  else  hide  themselves  in  Sicily,  which  they  may  easily  do  in  so  large  an  island.     A 

treat  number  of  citizens,  though  long  used  to,  and  well  skilled  in  working  of  ships,  by 
ribing  the  captains,  put  others  in  their  room,  who  are  wholly  inexperienced  and 
incapable  of  serving,  and  by  that  means  have  quite  subverted  all  discipline.  I  am  now 
writing  to  men  perfecdy  well  versed  in  naval  affairs;  and  who  are  very  sensible,  that, 
when  order  is  neglected,  every  thing  grows  worse  and  worse,  and  the  fleet  must 
inevitably  be  ruined. 

"But  iJie  most  unhappy  circumstance  is,  that  though  I  am  generalissimo,  I  can- 
not put  a  stop  to  these  disorders.     For,  Athenians,  you  are  very  sensible,  that  such 
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is  your  disposition,  that  you  do  not  easily  brook  restraint;  besides,  I  do  not  know 
where  to  furnish  myself  with  seamen,  whereas  the  enemy  get  numbers  from  all  quar- 
ters. It  is  not  in  the  poAver  of  our  Sicilian  allies  to  aid  us;  and  should  the  cities  of 
Italy,  from  whence  w^e  have  our  provisions,  hearing  the  extremity  to  which  we  are 
reduced,  and  your  not  taking  the  least  care  to  send  us  any  succour,  join  the  Syracusans, 
we  are  undone,  and  the  enemy  will  have  no  occasion  to  fight  us. 

"I  could  write  of  things  which  would  be  more  agreeable,  but  of  none  that  could  be 
more  advantageous  to  you,  nor  which  could  give  you  a  more  just  idea  of  the  subjects 
■on  which  you  are  to  deliberate.  I  am  sensible  that  you  love  to  have  such  advices  only 
sent  you  as  are  pleasing;  but,  I  know,  on  the  other  side,  that  when  affairs  turn  out 
otherwise  than  you  expected  and  hoped  for,  you  accuse  those  who  deceived  you; 
wliich  induced  me  to  give  you  a  sincere  and  genuine  account  of  things;  without  con- 
cealing a  single  circumstance.  By  the  way,  I  am  to  inform  you,  that  no  complaints 
can  be  justly  made  either  against  the  officers  or  common  soldiers,  both  having  done 
their  duty  very  well. 

"But  now  that  the  Sicilians  join  all  their  forces  against  us,  and  expect  a  new  army 
from  Peloponnesus,  you  may  lay  this  down  as  the  foundation  for  your  deliberations, 
that  your  present  troops  are  not  sufficient;  and  therefore  we  either  must  be  recalled, 
or  else  a  land  and  naval  force,  equal  to  the  first  must  be  sent  to  us,  with  money  in 
proportion.  You  must  also  think  of  appointing  a  person  to  succeed  me,  it  being 
impossible  for  me,  through  my  nephritic  disorder,  to  sustain  any  longer  the  weight 
of  the  command.  I  imagine  I  deserve  this  favour  at  your  hands,  on  account  of  the 
services  I  have  done  you  in  the  several  commands  conferred  upon  me,  so  long  as  my 
health  would  permit  me  to  act. 

"To  conclude,  whatever  resolution  you  may  come  to,  the  request  I  have  to  make 
is,  that  you  would  execute  it  speedily,  and  very  early  in  the  spring.  The  succours 
which  our  enemies  meet  with  in  Sicily  are  all  ready;  but  those  which  they  expect 
from  Peloppniiesus  may  be  longer  in  coming.  However,  fix  this  in  your  minds,  that 
if  you  do  not  exert  yourselves,  the  Lacedaemonians  will  not  fail,  as  they  have  already 
done,  to  be  beforehand  with  you." 

The  Athenians  were  strongly  affected  with  this  letter,  which  made  as  great  an 
impression  on  them  as  Nicias  expected.     However,  they  did  not  think  proper  to  ap- 

Koint  him  a  successor;  and  only  nominated  two  officers  who  were  under  him,  viz. 
lenander  and  Euthydemus,  to  assist  him  till  other  generals  should  be  sent.  Eury- 
medon  and  Demosthenes  were  chosen  to  succeed  Lamachus  and  Alcibiades.  The 
former  set  out  immediately  with  ten  galleys,  and  some  money,*  about  the  winter 
solstice,  to  assure  Nicias  that  a  speedy  succour  should  be  sent  him;  during  which,  the 
latter  was  raising  troops  and  contributions,  in  order  to  set  sail  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  side,  being  supported  by  the  Corinthians,  were 
very  industrious  in  preparing  reinforcements  to  send  into  Sicily,  and  to  enter  Attica, 
in  order  to  keep  ihe  Athenian  fleet  from  saihng  to  that  island. 

Accordingly  they  entered  Attica  early,  under  the  command  of  king  Agis;  and  after 
having  laid  waste  the  country,  they  fortified  Decelia;  having  divided  the  work  among 
all  the  forces,  to  make  the  greater  despatch.  This  post  is  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  furlongs  from  Athens,  that  i«,  about  six  French  leagues,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Boeotia.  Alcibiades  was  perpetually  soliciting  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
could  not  be  easy,  till  he  had  prevailed  with  them  to  begin  that  work.  This  annoyed 
the  Athenians  most  of  all:  for  hitherto  the  enemy  retiring,  after  they  had  laid  waste 
the  Athenian  territories,  the  latter  were  unmolested  all  the  rest  of  the  year;  but  from 
Ihe  fortifying  of  Decelia,  the  garrison  left  in  it  were  continually  making  incursions, 
and  alarming  the  Athenians,  Athens  being  now  become  a  kind  of  frontier  town;  for, 
in  the  day-time,  a  guard  was  mounted  at  all  the  gates,  and  in  the  night,  all  the  citi- 
zens were  either  on  the  walls,  or  under  arms.  Such  vessels  as  brought  provisions 
from  the  island  of  Euboea,  and  which  before  had  a  much  shorter  passage  by  Decelia, 
■were  forced  to  go  round  about,  in  order  to  double  the  cape  of  Sunium;  oy  which 
means  provisions,  as  well  as  goods  imported,  grew  much  dearer.  'I'o  heighten  the 
calamity,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  slaves,  the  greater  part  of  whorn  were  arti- 
ficers, went  over  to  the  enemy,  to  fly  from  the  extreme  misery  with  which  the  city 
was  afflicted.  The  cattle  of"  all  kinds  died.  Most  of  the  horses  were  lamed,  being 
continually  upon  guard,  or  upon  parties.     Every  thing  being  laid  waste  in  this  raan- 

•  One  hundred  and  twenty  talents. 
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ner,  and  tlie  Athenians  enjoying  no  longer  the  revenues  which  arose  from  the  pro- 
duce of  their  lands,  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  money;  so  that  they  were  forced  to 
take  the  twejitieth  part  of  all  the  imports,  to  supply  their  usual  subsidies.* 
•  ■  In  tiie  mean  time  Gylippus,  who  had  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  returned  with  as 
many  men  as  he  could  raise  in  the  whole  Island;  and  prevailed  with  the  Syracusans 
to  fit  out  the  strongest  fleet  in  their  power,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  at  sea,  upon  the 
presumption  that  the  success  would  answer  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise.  This 
advice  was  strongly  enforced  by  Hermocrates,  who  exhorted  the  Syracusans  not 
to  abandon  to  tlieir  enemies  the  empire  of  the  seas.  He  observed,  that  the  Athenians 
themselves  had  not  received  it  from  their  ancestors,  nor  been  always  possessed  of  it: 
that  the  Persian  war  had  in  a  manner  forced  them  into  the  knowledge  of  naval  affairs, 
notwithstanding  two  great  obstacles,  their  disposition,  and  the  situation  of  the  city, 
which  stood  at  a  considerable"  distance  from  the  sea:  that  they  had  made  themselves 
formidable  to  other  nations,  not  so  much  by  their  real  strength,  as  by  their  courage 
and  intrepidity;  that  they  ought  to  copy  them;  and  since  they  had  to  do  with  ene- 
mies who  were  so  enterprising,  it  was  fit^they  should  be  equally  daring.f 

This  advice  was  approved,  and  accordingly  a  large  fleet  was  equipped.  Gylippus 
led  out  all  his  land  forces  in  the  night-time,  to  attack  the  forts  of  Plemmyrium. 
Thirty-five  galleys  of  Syracuse,  which  were  in  the  great  harbour,  and  forty-five  in 
the  lesser,  where  was  an  arsenal  for  ships,  were  ordered  to  advance  towards  Plem- 
myrium, to  surprise  the  Athenians,  who  would  see  themselves  attacked  both  by  sea 
and  land  at  the  same  time.  The  Atlienians,  at  this  news,  went  on  board  also;  and  with 
twenty-five  ships  sailed  to  fight  the  thirty-five  Syracusan  vessels  which  were  sailing 
out  against  them  from  the  great  harbour;  and  opposed  thirty-five  more  to  the  forty- 
five  of  the  enemy  which  were  come  out  of  the  little  port.  A  sharp  engagement  was 
fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour;  one  party  endeavouring  to  force  their  way 
into  it,  and  the  other  to  keep  them  out. 

Those  who  defended  the  forts  of  Plemmyrium,  having  flocked  to  the  shore  to  view 
the  battle,  Gylippus  attacked  the  forts  unexpectedly  by  daybreak;  and  having  car- 
ried the  greatest  of  them  by  storm,  the  soldiers  who  defended  the  other  two  were  so 
terrified,  that  they  abandoned  them  in  a  moment.  After  this  advantage,  the  Syra- 
cusans sustained  a  considerable  loss;  for  such  of  their  vessels  as  fought  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  after  having  forced  the  Athenians,  bulged  furiously,  one 
against  the  other,  as  they  entered  it  in  disorder;  and  by  this  means  shifted  the  vic- 
tory to  their  enemies,  who  were  not  contented  with  pursuing,  but  also  gave  chase  to 
those  who  were  victorious  in  the  great  harbour.  Eleven  Syracusan  galleys  were 
sunk,  and  great  numbers  of  the  sailors  in  tliem  killed.  Three  were  taken;  but  the 
Athenians  likewise  lost  three;  and  after  towing  off  those  of  the  enemy,  they  raised  a 
trophy  in  a  little  island  lying  before  Plemmyrium,  and  retired  to  the  centre  of  their 
camp. 

The  Syracusans  also  raised  three  trophies  for  tlie  capture  of  the  three  forts;  and 
after  razing  one  of  the  smaller,  they  repaired  the  fortifications  of  the  other  two,  and 
put  garrisons  mto  them.  Several  Athenians  had  been  either  killed  or  made  prisoners 
there;  and  great  sums  of  money  were  taken,  the  property  of  the  public,  as  well  as 
of  merchants  and  captains  6f  galleys,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition;  this  be- 
ing a  kind  of  magazine  for  the  wliole  army.  They  likewise  lost  the  stores  and  rig- 
ging of  forty  galleys,  with  three  ships  that  lay  in  the  dock.  But  a  more  considerable 
circumstance  was,  Gylippus  thereby  prevented  Nicias  from  getting  provisions  and  am- 
munition so  easily;  for,  while  the  latter  was  possessed  of  Plemmyrium,  they  procured 
these  securely  and  expeditously;  whereas,  after  their  being  dispossessed  of  it,  it  was 
equally  difficult  and  hazardous,  because  they  could  not  bring  in  any  thing  without  fight- 
ing, the  enemy  lying  at  anchor  just  off  their  fort.  Thus  Athenians  could  have  no 
provisions  but  from  the  point  of  the  sword;  which  dispirited  the  soldiers  very  much, 
and  threw  the  whole  army  iiito  great  consternation. 

There  was  afterwards  a  little  skirmish  in  defending  a  stoccade,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants had  made  in  the  sea,  at  tfie  entrance  of  the  old  harbour,  to -secure  the  shipping. 
The  Athenians  having  raised  towers  and  parapets  on  a  large  sliip,  advanced  it  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  stoccade,  in  order  that  it  might  serve  as  a  bulwark  to  some  ships 
which  carried  military  engines,  with  which  they  drew  up  stakes  by  the  help  of  pul- 
leys and  ropes,  exclusive  of  those  which  the  divers  sawed  in  two;  tfie  besieged  defend- 
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ing  themselves  with  their  harbour,  and  the  enemies  with  their  tower.  Such  stakes  as 
had  been  driven  in,  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  strand  those  ves- 
sels that  should  come  near  them,  were  the  hardest  to  force  away.  The  divers  also 
bribed  the  enemy,  and  most  of  the  stakes  were  torn  up;  but  then  others  were  im- 
mediately driv^en  in  their  places.  The  utmost  efforts  were  used  on  both  sides  in  the 
attack  as  well  as  the  defence.* 

One  circumstance  w^hich  the  besieged  considered  of  the  greatest  importance,  was 
to  attempt  a  second  engagement  both  by  sea  and  land,  before  the  fleet,  and  other 
succours  sent  by  the  Athenians,  should  arrive.  They  had  concerted  fresh  measures 
for  a  battle  at  sea,  by  improving  from  the  errors  they  had  committed  in  the  last  en- 
gagement. The  change  made  in  the  galleys  was,  their  prows  were  now  shorter,  and 
at  "the  same  time  stronger  and  more  solid  than  before.  For  this  purpose^  they  fixed 
great  pieces  of  timber,  projecting  forward,  on  each  side  of  the  prows;  and  to  these 
pieces  they  joined  beams  by  way  of  troops.  These  beams  extended  to  the  length  of 
six  cubits  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  both  within  and  without.  By  this  they  hoped 
to  gain  the  advantage  over  the  galleys  of  the  Athenians,  vvhich  did  not  dare,  because 
of  the  weakness  of  their  prows,  to  attack  an  enemy  in  front,  but  only  in  flank;  not  to 
mention,  that  should  the  battle  be  fought  in  the  harbour,  they  would  not  have 
room  to  spread  themselves,  nor  to  pass  between  two  galleys,  in  which  lay  their  great- 
est art;  nor  to  tack  about  after  they  should  have  been  repulsed,  in  order  to  return  to^ 
the  charge;  whereas  the  Syracusans,  by  their  being  masters  of  the  v/hole  extent  of 
that  harbour,  would  have  all  these  advantages,  and  might  reciprocally  assist  one  ano- 
ther.    On  these  circumstances  the  latter  founded  their  hopes  of  victory.! 

Gylippus,  therefore,  first  drew  all  the  infantry  out  of  the  camp,  and  advanced 
towards  that  part  gjihe  contra  vallation  of  the  Athenians  which  faced  the  city;  while 
the  troops  of  Olympia  marched  towards  the  other,  and  their  galleys  set  sail. 

Nicias  did  not  care  to  venture  a  second  battle,  saying,  as  he  expected  a  fresh  fleet 
every  moment,  and  a  great  reinforcement  under  Demosthenes,  it  would  betray  the 
greatest  want  of  judgment,  should  he,  as  his  troops  were  inferior  in  number  to  those 
of  the  enemy,  and  already  fatigued,  hazard  a  battle  without  being  forced  lo  it.  On 
the  contrary,  Menander  and  Emhydemus,  who  had  just  before  been  appointed  to  share 
the  command  of  Nicias  till  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes,  fired  with  ambition,  and  jealous 
of  those  generals,  were  eager  to  perform  some  great  exploit,  to  bereave  the  one  of  his 
glory,  and,  if  possible,  eclipse  that  of  the  other.  The  pretence  they  alleged  on  this 
occasion  was,  the  fame  and  reputation  of  Athens;  and  they  asserted  with  so  much 
vehemence,  that  it  would  be  entirely  destroyed,  should  they  shun  the  battle,  as  the 
Syracusans  ofiered  it  them,  that  they  at  last  forced  Nicias  to  a  compliance.  The 
Athenians  had  seventy-five  galleys,  and  the  Syracusans  eighty. 

The  first  day  the  fleets  continued  in  sight  of  each  other,  in  the  great  harbour, 
without  engagmg;  and  only  a  few  skirmishes  passed,  after  which  both  parties  retired; 
and  it  was  just  the  same  with  the  land  forces.  The  Syracusans  did  not  make  the  least 
motion  the  second  day.  Nicias,  taking  advantage  of  this  inactivity,  caused  the  trans- 
ports to  draw  up  in  a  line,  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  in  order  that  his  galleys 
might  retire  behind  them  in  safety,  in  case  he  should  be  defeated.  On  the  morrow, 
the  Syracusans  came  up  sooner  than  usual,  when  a  great  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
skirmishing,  after  vvhich  they  retired.  The  Athenians  did  not  suppose  they  would 
return,  but  imagined  that  fear  had  made  them  fly:  but  having  refreshed  themselves 
with  great  dififi^ence,  and  returning  on  board  their  galleys,  they  attacked  the  Athenians, 
who  were  far  from  expecting  them.  The  latter  being  now^  forced  to  return  immedi- 
ately on  board  their  ships,  entered  them  in  great  disorder,  so  that  they  had  not  time 
to  draw  them  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  most  of  the  sailors  were  fasting.  Victory  did 
•  not  long  continue  in  suspense.  The  Athenians,  after  making  a  short  and  slight  resist- 
ance, retired  behind  their  fine  of  transport  ships.  The  enemy  pursued  them  thither, 
and  were  stopped  by  the  sail-yards  of  those  ships,  to  whicli  were  fixed  dolphins  of 
lead,t  which,  being  very  heavy,  had  tliey  fallen  on  the  enemy's  galleys,  would  have 
sunk  them  at  once.  The  Athenians  lost  seven  galleys  in  this  engagement,  and  a  great 
number  of  soldiers  were  ehher  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

This  loss  threw  Nicias  into  the  utmost  consternation.  All  the  misfortunes  he^iad 
met  with,  ever  since  the  time  he  had  first  enjoyed  the  supreme  command,  came  into- 
his  mind;  and  he  was  now  involved  in  greater  than  any  of  them  by  his  complying 

*  Thucyd.l.  vii.  p.  500—501.  t  Ibid.  p.  509—513.    Pint,  in  Nic.  p.  536.    Diod.  p.  140, 141. 
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with  the  advice  of  his  colleagues.  While  he  was  revolving  these  gloomy  ideas, 
Demosthenes's  fleet  was  seen  coming  forward  in  great  pomp,  and  with  such  an  air  as 
should  fill  the  enemy  with  dread;  it  was  now  the  day  after  the  battle.  This  fleet 
consisted  of  seventy-three  galleys,  on  board  of  which  were  five  thousand  fighting  men, 
and  about  three  thousand  archers,  slingers,  and  bowmen.  All  these  galleys  were 
richly  trimmed;  their  prows  being  adorned  with  shining  streamers,  manned  with  stout 
rowers,  commanded  by  good  officers,  and  echoing  with  the  sound  of  clarions  and 
trumpets;  Demosthenes  having  affected  an  air  ot  pomp  and  triumph,  purposely  to 
strike  terror  into  the  enemy.* 

This  gallant  sight  alarmed  them  indeed  beyond  expression.  They  did  not  see  any 
end,  or  even  the  least  suspension  of  tlieir  calamities;  all  they  had  hitherto  done  or 
suffered  was  as  nothing,  and  their  work  was  to  begin  again.  What  hopes  could 
they  entertain  of  being  able  to  weary  out  the  patience  of  the  Athenians,  sinee  though 
they  had  a  camp  intrenched  in  the  middle  of  Attica,  they  were  however  able  to 
send  a  second  army  into  Sicily,  as  considerable  as  the  former;  and  that  their  power, 
as  well  as  their  courage,  seemed,  nowithstandmg  all  their  losses,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing, to  increase  daily! 

Demosthenes,  having  made  an  exact  inquiry  into  the  state  of  things,  imagined 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  lose  time  as  Nicias  had  done,  who,  having 
spread  a  universal  terror  at  his  first  arival,  became  afterwards  the  object  of  contempt, 
for  his  having  wintered  in  Catana,  instead  of  going  directly  to  Syracuse;  and  had  af- 
terwards criven  Gylippus  an  opportunity  of  throwing  troops  into  it.  He  flattered 
himself  with  the  hopes,  that  he  should  be  able  to  carry  the  city  at  the  first  attack,  by 
takincr  advantage  of  the  alarm  which  the  news  of  his  arrival  would  spread  in  every 
part  of  it,  and  by  that  means  should  immediately  put  an  end  to  tiie  war:  otherwise, 
he  intended  to  raise  ihe  siege,  and  no  longer  harass  and  lessen  the  troops  by  fighting 
undecisive  battles;  nor  quite  exhaust  the  city  of  Athens,  by  employing  its  treasures 
in  needless  expenses. 

Nicias,  terrified  by  this  bold  and  precipitate  resolution  of  Demosthenes,  conjured 
hira  not  to  be  so  hasty,  but  to  take  time  to  weigh  things  deliberately,  that  he  might 
have  no  cause  to  repent  of  what  he  should  do.  He  observed  to  him,  that  the  ememy 
would  be  ruined  by  delays;  that  their  provisions  as  well  as  money  were  entirely  ex- 
hausted; that  their  allies  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  them;  that  they  must  soon 
be  reduced  to  such  extremity,  for  want  of  provisions,  as  would  force  them  to  surren- 
der, as  they  had  before  resolved:  for  there  were  certain  persons  in  Syracuse  who 
held  a  secret  correspondence  with  Nicias,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  be  impatient  be- 
cause the  Syracusans  were  tired  with  the  war  and  with  Gylippus;  and  that  should  the 
necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced  be  ever  so  little  increased,  they  would  surren- 
der at  discretion. 

As  Nicias  did  not  explain  himself  clearly,  and  would  not  declare  in  express  terms, 
that  sure  and  certain  advices  were  sent  him  of  whatever  was  transacted  in  the  city, 
his  remonstrances  were  considered  as  an  effect  of  the  timidity  and  slowness  with  which 
he  had  always  been  reproached.  "Such,"  said  they,  "are  his  usual  protraction,  de- 
lays, distrusts  and  fearlul  precaution,  whereby  he  has  deadened  all  the  vivacity,  and 
extinguished  aH  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  in  not  marching  them  immediately  against 
the  enemy;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  deferring  to  attack  them,  till  his  own  forces  were 
weakened  and  despised.  This  made  the  rest  of  the  generals  and  all  the  oflicers  come 
over  to  the  opinion  of  Demosthenes,  and  Nicias  himself  was  at  last  forced  to  ac- 
quiesce in  it. 

Demosthenes,  after  having  attacked  to  no  purpose  the  wall  which  cut  the  contra- 
vallation  of  the  besiegers,  confined  himself  to  the  attack  of  Epipolse,  from  a  supposi- 
tion that,  should  he  once  be  master  of  it,  the  wall  would  be  quite  undefended.  He 
therefore  took  provisions  for  five  days,  with  workmen,  implements,  and  every  thing 
necessary  for  him  to  defend  that  post  after  he  should  possess  himself  of  it.  As  there 
Avas  no  going  up  to  it  in  the  day  time  undiscovered,  he  marched  thither  in  the  night 
with  all  his  forces,  followed  by  Eurymedon  and  Menander;  Nicias  staying  behind  to 
onard  the  camp.  They  went  up  by  the  way  of  Euryalus,  as  before,  unperceived  by 
ilie  sentinels;  attacked  the  first  intrenchment^,  and  stormed  it,  after  killing  part  of  those 
who  defended  it.  Demosthenes,  not  satisfied  with  this  advantage,  to  prevent  the  ar- 
dour of  liis  soldiers  from  cooling,  and  not  delay  the  execution  of  his  design,  marched 
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forward.  During  this  interval,  the  forces  of  the  city,  sustained  by  Gylippus,  marched 
under  arms  out  of  the  intrenchments.  Being  seized  with  astonishment,  which  the 
darkness  of  the  night  increased,  they  were  immediately  repulsed  and  put  to  flight. 
But  as  the  Athenians  advanced  in  disorder,  to  force  whatever  might  resist  their  arms, 
lest  the  enemy  might  rally  again,  should  time  be  allowed  them  to  breathe,  and  recover 
from  their  surprise,  they  were  stopt  on  a  sudden  by  the  Boeotians,  who  made  a  vigor- 
ous stand,  and  marching  against  the  Athenians  with  their  pikes  presented,  they  re- 
pulsed them  with  great  shouts,  and  made  a  dreadful  slaughter.  This  spread  a  uni- 
versal terror  through  the  rest  of  the  army.  Those  who  fled,  either  forced  along  such 
as  were  advancing  to  their  assistance,  or  else,  mistaking  them  for  enemies,  turned 
their  arms  against  them.  They  now  were  alfmixed  indiscriminately,  it  beino-  impos- 
sible to  discover  objects  in  the  horrors  of  a  night,  which  was  not  so  gloomy  as  entire- 
ly to  make  objects  imperceptible,  nor  yet  light  enough  to  distinguish  those  which  were 
seen.  The  Athenians  sought  for  one  another  to  no  purpose;  and  from  their  often 
asking  the  word,  by  whicli  only  they  were  able  to  know  one  another,  a  strange  con- 
fusion of  sounds  was  heard,  which  occasioned  no  little  disorder;  not  to  mention  that 
they,  by  this  means,  divulged  the  word  to  the  enemy,  and  could  not  learn  theirs;  be- 
cause, by  their  being  together,  and  in  a  body,  they  had  no  occasion  to  repeat  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  those  who  were  pursued,  threw  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  rocks, 
and  many  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fall;  and  as  most  of  those  who  escaped,  stracr- 
gled  from  one  another  up  and  down  the  fields  and  woods,  they  were  cut  to  pieces  the 
next  day  by  the  enemy's  horse  who  pursued  them.  Two  thousand  Athenians  were 
slain  in  this  engagement,  and  a  great  number  of  arms  were  taken;  those  who  fled  hav- 
ing thrown  them  away,  that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  escape  over  the  precipices. 

SECTION  XIV. THE  ATHENIANS  AGAIN  HAZARD  A  SEA-FIGHT,  AND  ARE  DEFEATED.     NICIAS 

AND  DEMOSTHENES    SENTENCED  TO  DIE,  AND  EXECUTED. 

The  Athenian  generals,  after  sustaining  so  great  a  loss,  were  in  a  great  dilemma 
and  did  not  know  how  to  act  in  the  present  discouragement  and  despair  of  the  troops, 
who  died  daily,  either  by  the  diseases  of  the  autumn,  or  by  the  bad  air  of  the  fens 
near  which  they  were  encamped.  Demosthenes  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  pro- 
per for  them  to  leave  the  country  immediately,  since  they  had  been  unsuccessful  in  so 
important  an  enterprise;  especially  as  the  season  was  not  too  far  advanced  for  sailino-; 
and  that  they  had  ships  enough  to  force  a  passage,  in  case  the  enemy  should  dispute 
it  with  them.  He  declared,  that  it  would  be  of  much  greater  advantage  to  oblige 
the  enemy  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Athens,  than  for  them  to  continue  that  of  Syracuse, 
by  which  they  exhausted  themselves  to  no  purpose;  that  he  was  certain  they  would 
not  be  reinforced  by  a  new  army;  and  that  they  could  not  hope  to  overcome  the  ene- 
my with  the  weak  one  under  their  command.* 

Nicias  was  sensible,  that  the  arguments  his  colleague  used  were  very  just,  and  he 
himself  was  of  his  opinion:  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  afraid,  lest  so  public  a  con- 
fession of  the  weak  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  their  resolution  to 
leave  Sicily,  the  report  of  which  would  certainly  reach  the  enemy,  should  complete 
the  ruin  of  their  affairs,  and  perhaps  make  them  unable  to  execute  their  resolution 
when  they  should  attempt  it.  Besides,  they  had  some  little  hopes  left  tliat  the  besieo-- 
ed,  being  themselves  reduced  to  great  extremity  by  their  absolute  want  of  provisions 
and  money,  would  at  last  be  inclined  to  surrender  upon  honourable  terms.  Thus, 
although  he  was  in  reality  uncertain  and  wavering,  he  insinuated,  that  he  did  not  care 
to  quit  Sicily,  till  the  Athenians  should  have  first  sent  orders  lor  that  purpose:  and 
that  otherwise  they  would  be  highly  displeased;  that  as  those  who  were  to  judge 
them,  had  not  been  eye  witnesses  of  the  state  of  things,  they  would  be  of  a  diflerent 
opinion,  and  at  the  instigation  of  some  orator,  certainly  condemn  them:  that  most  of 
those  men,  who  now  exclaimed  with  the  greatest  v^ehemence  against  the  difficulties 
they  laboured  under,  would  then  change  their  note,  and  accuse  them  of  having  been 
bribed  to  raise  the  siege:  that  knowing  so  well,  as  he  did,  the  disposition  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Athenians,  he  chose  to  die  gloriously  by  the  enemy's  sword,  rather  than  be 
ignominiously  condemned  by  his  fellow-citizens. 

These  reasons,  though  they  appeared  very  strong,  were  not  yet  able  to  convince 
Demosthenes;  and  it  was  still  his  opinion,  that  the  only  proper  choice  they  could  make, 
would  be  to  retire.     However,  as  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  former  opinion,  he 
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was  afraid  of  insisting  upon  this;  and  he  v'as  the  more  inch'ned  to  come  into  that  of 
Nicias,  from  imagining,  Avith  many  others,  that  this  general  might  have  some  secret 
resource,  as  he  was  so  firmly  resolved  to  stay. 

Gylippus,  after  having  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  had  brought  a  great  body  of  troop3 
.  with  him.  This  new  reinforcement  terrified  the  Athenians  exceedingly,  vvhose  army 
dmiinished  daily  by  sickness;  and  they  noAv  began  to  repent  their  not  having  raised 
tiie  siege,  especially  as  the  besieged  were  preparing  to  attack  them  both  by  sea  and 
land.  Besides,  Nicias  no -l(Onger  opposed  this  resolution,  and  only  desired  to  have  it 
kept  secret.  Orders  were  therefore  given,  as  privately  as  possible,  for  the  fleet  to  pre- 
p.ire  for  setting  sail  with  the  utmost  expedition.* 

¥y^hen  all  things  were  ready,  the  moment  they  were  going  to  set  sail,  wholly  unsus- 
pected by  the  enemy,  who  were  far  Irom  surmising  they  w^ould  leave  Sicily  so  soon, 
the  moon  w^as  suddenly  eclipsed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  lost  all  its  splendour; 
T.iiich  terrified  Nicias  and  the  whole  army,  who,  from  ignorance  and  superstition, 
were  astonished  at  so  sudden  a  change,  the  causes  of  which  they  did  not  know,  and 
therefore  dreaded  the  consequences  of  it.  They  then  consulted  the  soothsayers,  who, 
being  equally  unacquainted  with  the  reasons  of  this  phenomenon,  only  augmented 
their  consternation.  It  was  the  custom,  after  such  accidents  had  happened,  to  sus- 
pend their  enterprises  but  for  three  days.  The  soothsayers  pronounced,  that  he  must 
not  sail  till  three  times  nine  days  v/ere  past;  these  are  the  words  of  Thucydides,  which 
doubtless  was  a  mysterious  number  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Nicias,  scrupulous 
to  a  fault,  and  full  of  a  mistaken  veneration  for  these  blind  interpreters  of  the  will  of 
the  gods,  declared  that  he  would  wait  a  whole  revolution  of  the  moon;  and  notreturn 
till  the  same  day  of  the  next  month;  as  if  he  had  not  seen  the  planet  very  clearly,  the 
instant  it  had  emerged  from  that  part  which  was  darkened  by  the  intervention  of  the 
earth's  body. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  time  for  this.     The  news  of  the  intended  departure  of  the 
Atlxenians  being  soon  spread  over  the  city,  a  resolution  was  taken  to  attack  the  be- 
siegers both  by  sea  and  land.     The  Syracusans  began  the  first  day  by  attacking  the 
intrenchments,  and  gained  a  slight  advantage  over  the  enemy.     On  the  morrow  they 
made  a  second  attack;  and  at  the  same  time  sailed  with  seventy-six  galleys,  against 
eighty-six  of  the  Athenians.     Eurymedon,  who  commanded  the  "right  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  having  spread  along  the  shore  to  surround  them,  this  movement  proved  fatal  to 
him:  for,  as  he  was  detached  from  the  body  of  the  fleet,  the  Syracusans,  after  forcing 
the  main  battle,  which  was  in  the  centre,  attacked  him;  drove  him  vigorously  into  the 
gulf  called  Dascon,  and  there  defeated  him  entirely.     Eurymedon  lost  his  life  in  the 
engagement.     They  afterwards  gave  chase  to  the  rest  of  the  galleys,  and  run  them 
against  the  shore.     Gylippus,  who  commanded  the  land-army,  seeing  the  Athenian 
galleys  were  forced  aground,  and  not  able  to  return  into  their  sioccade,  landed  with 
part  of  his  troops,  in  order  to  charge  the  soldiers,  in  case  they  should  he  forced  to  run 
ashore;  and  to  give  his  friends  the  more  room  to  tow  such  galleys  as  they  might  have 
taken.     However,  he  was  repulsed  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  were  posted  on  that  side, 
and  obliged  by  the  Athenians,  wdio  flew   to  sustain   them,  to  retire  wnth  some  loss  as 
far  as  the  moor  called  Lysimelia,  which  lay  near  it.     The  latter  saved  most  of  their 
ships,  eighteen  excepted,  which  were  taken  by  the   Syracusans,  and  their  crews  cut 
to  pieces  by  them.     After  this,  resolving  to  burn  the  rest,  they  filled  an  old  vessel  with 
cornbustible  materials;  and  having  set  fire  to  it,  they  drove  it  by  the  help  of  the  wind 
against  the  Athenians,  who  nevertheless  extinguished  the  fire,  and  drove  ofl"  that  ship. 
Each  side  erected  trophies;  the  Syracusans  for  the  defeat  of  Eurymedon,  and  the 
jid'i'-antage  they  had  gained  the  day  iDcfore;  and  the  Athenians,  for  their  having  driven 
;"'irtof  the  enemy  into  the  moor,  and  put  the  other  part  to  flight.     But  the  minds  of 
the  two   nations  were    very   differently  disposed.     The  Syracusans,  who  had  been 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation  at  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes   with  his  fleet, 
seeing  themselves  victorious  in  a  naval  engagement,  resumed  fresh  hope,  and  assured 
themselves  of  a  complete  victory  over  their  enemies.     The  Athenians,  on  the  contra- 
ry, frustrated  of  theii-  only  resource,  and  overcome  by  sea,  so  contrary  to  their  expect- 
ations, entirely  lost  courage,  and  had  no  thoughts  but  of  retiring. 

The  enemy,  to  deprive  them  of  all  resource,  and  prevent  their  escaping,  shut  the 
mouth  of  the  great  harbour,  which  was  about  [we  hundred  paces  wide,  with  galleys 
placed  cross-wise,  and  other  vessels  fixed  with  anchors  and  iron  chains;  and  at  the 
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same  time  made  Oie  requisiite  preparations  for  the  battle,  in  case  they  should  have 
courage  to  engage  again.  When  the  Athenians  saw  themselves  thus  hemmed  in, 
the  generals  and  principal  officers  assembled,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  They  were  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  which  was  owing  to  their 
having  forbid  the  people  of  Catana  to  bring  any,  from  the  hopes  they  entertained  of 
their  being  able  to  retire;  and  they  could  noi  procure  any  from  other  places,  unless 
they  were  masters  of  the  sea.  This  made  them  resolve  to  venture  a  sea-fight.  In 
this  view,  they  were  determined  to  leave  their  old  camp,  and  to  intrench  themselves 
on  the  shore,  near  their  ships,  in  the  smallest  compass  possible.  Their  design  was  to 
leave  some  forces  in  that  place  to  guard  their  baggage  and  the  sick;  and  to  fight  witii 
the  rest  on  board  all  the  ships  they  should  have  saved.  They  intended  toretii'e  into 
Catana,  in  case  they  should  be  victorious;  otherwise  to  set  fire  to  their  ships,  and  to 
march  by  land  to  the  nearest  city  belonging  to  their  allies. 

This  resolution  being  taken,  Nicias  immediately  filled  a  hundred  and  ten  galleys,  the^ 
others  liaving  lost  their  oars,  with  the  flower  of  his  infantry;  and  drew  up  the  rest  of 
the  forces,  particularly  the  bowmen,  in  order  of  battle  on  the  shore.  As  the  Athen- 
ians dreaded  very  much  the  beaks  of  the  Syracusan  galleys,  Nicias  had  provided  harp*- 
ing-irons  to  grapple  them,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  to  come  im- 
mediately to  close  fight  atj  on  shore.  But  the  enemy  perceiving  this,  covered  the 
prows  and  upper  part  of  their  galleys  with  leather  to  prevent  their  being  so  easily  laid 
hold  of  The  commanders  on  both  sides  had  employed  all  their  eloquence  lo  animate 
their  men;  and  none  could  ever  have  been  prompted  from  stronger  motives;  for  the 
battle  which  was  about  to  be  fought,  was  to  determine  not  only  their  lives  and  liber- 
ties, but  also  the  fate  of  their  country. 

The  battle  was  very  obstinate  aiid  bloody.  The  Athenians  being  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  port^  easily  took  thos€  ships  which  defended  the  entrance  of  it;  but, 
when  they  attempted  to  break  the  chain  of  the  rest,  to  widen  the  passage,  the  enemy 
came  up  from  all  quarters.  As  near  two  hundred  galleys  came  rushing  on  each  side, 
in  a  narrow  place,  there  must  necessarily  have  been  a  very  great  confusion;  and  the 
vessels  could  not  easily  advance  or  retire,  nor  turn  about  to  renew  the  attack.  The 
beaks  of  the  galleys,  for  this  reason,  did  very  little  execution;  but  there  were  very  fu-^ 
rious  and  frequent  discharges.  The  Athenians  were  overwhelmed  by  a  shower  of 
stones,  which  always  did  execution  from  whatever  place  they  were  thrown;  whereas^ 
they  defended  themselves  only  by  shooting  darts  and  arrows,  which,  by  the  motion  of 
the  ships  from  the  agitation  "of  the  sea,  did  not  carry  true,  and  by  that  means  the 
greatest  part  of  them  did  very  little  execution.  Ariston  the  pilot  had  given  the  Syra- 
cusans  this  counsel.  These  discharges  being  over,  the  soldiers,  heavily  armed,  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  enemy's  ships,  in  order  to  fight  hand  to  hand:  and  it  often  hap- 
pened, that  while  they  were  climbing  up  one  side,  their  own  ships  were  entered  on 
the  other;  and  two  or  three  ships  would  be  grappled  to  one,  which  occasioned  a  great 
perplexity  and  confusion.  Further,  the  noise  of  the  ships  that  dashed  one  against^ 
the  other,  the  different  cries  of  the  victors  and  vanquished,  prevented  the  orders  of 
the  officers  from  being  heard.  The  Athenians  wanted  to  force  a  passage,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence,  to  secure  their  return  into  their  own  country;  and  this  the 
enemy  endeavoured  their  utmost  to  prevent,  in  order  that  they  might  gain  a  more 
complete  and  more  glorious  victory.  The  two  land-armies,  which  were  drawn  up  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  shore,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  who  were  there,  ran  to 
the  walls,  while  the  rest,  kneeling  in  the  temples,  were  imploring  Heaven  to  give  suc- 
cess to  their  citizens.  AH  these  saw  clearly,  because  of  their  little  distance  from  the 
fleets,  every  thing  that  passed;  and  contemplated  the  battle  as  from  an  amphitheatre, 
but  not  without  great  anxiety  and  terror.  Attentive  to,  and  shuddering  at  every 
movement,  at  the  several  changes  which  happened,  they  discovered  the  concern  they 
had  in  the  battle,  their  fears,  their  hopes,  their  grief,  their  joy,  by  different  cries,  and 
different  gestures;  stretching  out  their  hands  sometimes  towards  the  combatants  to 
animate  them,  and  at  other  times  towards  heaven,  to  implore  the  succour  and  di;^- 
tection  of  the  gods.  At  last,  the  Athenian  fleet  after  sustaining  a  long  battle,  ana  a 
vigorous  resistance,  was  put  to  flight,  and  driven  against  the  shore.  The  Syracusans, 
who  were  spectators  of  this  victory,  conveyed  to  the  whole  city^,  by  an  universal  shout, 
the  news  of  this  victory.  The  victors,  now  masters  of  the  sea,  and  sailing  with  a 
favourable  wind  towards  Syracuse,  erected  a  trophy;  while  the  Athenians,  who  vvere 
quite  dejected  and  overpowered,  did  not  so  much  as  request  that  their  dead  soldiers 
might  be  delivered  to  them,  in  order  to  pay  the  last  sad  duty  to  their  remains. 
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There  remained  but  two  methods  for  them  to  choose;  either  to  attempt  the  passage 
a  second  time,  tor  which  they  had  ships  and  soldiers  sufficient,  or  to  abandon  their 
fleet  to  the  enemy,  and  retire  by  land.  Demothenes  proposed  the  former;  but  the 
sailors,  in  the  deepest  affliction,  refused  to  obey,  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  sustain  a  second  engagement.  The  second  method  was  there- 
fore resolved  upon,  and  accordingly  they  prepared  to  set  out  in  the  night,  to  conceal 
the  march  of  their  army  from  the  enemy. 

But  Hermocrates,  who  suspected  their  design;  was  very  sensible  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  not  to  suffer  so  great  a  body  of  forces  to  escape;  since  they  other- 
wise might  fortify  themselves  in  some  corner  of  the  island,  and  renew  the  war.  The 
Syracusans  were  at  that  time  in  the  midst  of  their  festivity  and  rejoicings,  and  medi- 
tating nothing  but  how  they  might  best  divert  themselves,  after  the  toils  they  had 
sustained  in  fight.  They  were  then  solemnizing  the  festival  of  Hercules.  To  desire 
the  Syracusans  to  take  up  arms  again,  in  order  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  to  attempt 
to  draw  them  from  their  diversions  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  would  have  been  to 
no  purpose;  for  which  reason  another  expedient  was  employed.  Hermocrates  sent 
out  a  [ew  horsemen,  who  were  to  pass  for  friends  of  the  Athenians,  and  ordered  them 
to  cry  aloud,  "Tell  Nicias  not  to  retire  till  daylight;  for  the  Syracusans  lie  in  ambush 
for  him,  and  have  seized  on  the  passes."  This  false  advice  stopped  Nicias  at  once; 
and  he  did  not  even  set  out  the  next  day,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  might  have  more 
time  to  prepare  for  their  departure,  and  carry  off  whatever  might  be  necessary  for 
their  subsistence,  and  abandon  the  rest. 

The  enemy  liad  time  enough  for  seizing  the  avenues.  The  next  morning  early, 
they  possessed  themselves  of  the  most  difficult  passes,  fortified  those  places  where  the 
river  was  fbrdable,  broke  down  the  bridges,  and  spread  detachments  of  horse  up  and 
down  the  plain;  so  that  there  was  not  one  place  through  which  the  Athenians  could 
pass  without  fighting.  They  set  out  upon  their  march  the  third  day  after  the  battle, 
with  design  to  retire  to  Catana.  The  whole  army  was  in  an  inexpressible  consterna- 
tion, to  see  such  great  numbers  of  men,  either  dead  or  dying,  some  of  whom  were  left 
exposed  to  wild  beasts,  and  the  rest  to  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy.  Those  who  were 
sick  and  wounded  conjured  them  with  tears,  to  take  them  along  with  the  army,  and 
held  by  their  clothes  when  they  were  going;  or  dragging  themselves  after  them, 
followed  them  as  far  as  their  strength  would  permit;  and  when  this  failed,  they  had 
recourse  to  tears,  sighs,  and  imprecations;  and  sending  up  towards  heaven  plaintive 
and  dying  groans,  they  called  upon  the  gods  as  well  as  men  to  avenge  their  cruelty, 
while  every  place  echoed  with  lamentations. 

The  whole  army  was  in  as  deplorable  a  condition.  All  men  were  seized  with  the 
deepest  melancholy.  They  were  inwardly  tortured  with  rage  and  anguish,  when 
they  represented  to  themselves  the  greatness  from  which  they  were  fallen,  the  extreme 
misery  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  the  still  greater  evUs  from  which  they  foresaw 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  escape.  They  could  not  bear  the  comparison  for 
ever  present  in  their  thoughts,  of  the  triumphant  state  in  which  they  had  left  Athens, 
in  the  midst  of  the  good  wishes  and  acclamations  of  the  people,  with  the  ignominy 
of  their  retreat,  aggravated  by  the  cries  and  imprecations  of  their  relations  and  fellow- 
citizens. 

But  the  most  melancholy  part  of  the  spectacle,  and  that  which  most  deserved  com- 
passion, was  Nicias.     Dejected  and  worn  out  by  a  tedious  illness;  deprived  of  the 
most  necessary  things,  at  a  time  when  his  age  and  infirmities  required  them  most; 
pierced,  not  only  with  his  private  grief,  but  with  that  of  others,  all  which  preyed  upon 
his  heart;  this  great  man,  superior  to  all  his  evils,  thought,  of  nothing,  but  how  he 
might  best  comfort  his  soldiers,  and  revive  their  courage.     He  ran  up  and  down  in 
all  places,  crying  aloud,  that  matters  were  not  yet  desperate,  and  that  other  armies 
had  escaped  from  greater  dangers;  that  they  ought  not  to  accuse  themselves,  or  grieve 
too  immoderately,  for  misfortunes  which  they  had  not  occasioned:  that  if  they  had 
offended  some  god,  his  vengeance  must  be  satiated  by  this  time;  that  fortune  after 
liaving  so  long  favoured  the  enemy,  would  at  last  be  tired  of  persecuting  them;  that 
tlieir  bravery  and  their  numbers  made  them  still  formidable,  being  still  near  forty 
thousand  strong;  that  no  city  in  Sicily  would  be  able  to  withstand  them,  nor  prevent 
their  settling  wherever  they  might  think  proper;  that  they  had  no  more  to  do,  but  to 
take  care  severally  of  themselves,  and  march  in  good  order;  that  by  a  prudent  and 
courageous  retreat,  which  was  now  become  their  only  resource,  they  would  not  only 
save  themselves,  but  also  their  country,  and  enable  it  to  recover  its  former  grandeur. 
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The  army  marched  in  two  bodies,  both  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx;  the  first 
being  commanded  by  Nicias,  and  the  second  by  Demosthenes^  with  the  baggage  in 
the  centre.  Being  come  to  the  river  Anapis,  they  forced  the  passage,  and  afterwards 
Avere  charged  by  all  the  enemy's  cavalry,  as  v/ell  as  archers,  who  discharged  perpetu- 
ally upon  them.  They  were  annoyed  in  this  manner  during  several  days'  march; 
every  one  of  the  passes  being  guarded,  and  the  Athenians  being  obliged  to  dispute 
every  inch  of  their  way.  The  enemy  did  not  care  to  hazard  a  battle  against  an  army, 
which  despair  alone  might  render  invincible;  and  the  instant  the  Athenians  offered 
the  Syracusans  battle,  the  latter  retired;  but  whenever  the  former  w^ould  proceed  in 
their  march,  they  advanced  and  cl)arged  them  in  their  retreat. 

Demosthenes  and  Nicias,  seeing^  the  miserable  condition  to  which  the  troops  were 
reduced,  being  in  extreme  want  of  provisions,  and  great  numbers  of  them  wounded, 
judged  it  adviseable  to  retire  towards  the  sea,  by  a  quite  contrary  way  from  that  in 
wdiich  they  then  marched,  and  to  make  directly  for  Camarina  and  Gela,  instead  of 
proceeding  to  Catana,  as  they  first  intended.  They  set  out  in  the  night,  after  Uo-htino- 
a  great  number  of  fires.  The  retreat  was  made  in  great  confusion  and  disorder,  as 
generally  happens  to  great  armies  in  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  night,  especially  when 
the  enemy  is  not  far  off.  However,  the  van-guard,  commanded  by  Nicias,  retired  in 
good  order;  but  above  half  the  rear-guard,  with  Demosthenes  at  their  head,  separated 
from  the  main  body,  and  lost  their  way.  On  the  next  day  the  Syracusans,  who,  on 
the  report  of  their  retreat,  had  marched  with  the  utmost  diligence,  came  up  with  him 
about  noon;  and  having  surrounded  him  with  their  horse,  they  drove  him  into  a  narrow 
place  inclosed  with  a  wall,  where  his  soldiers  fought  like  loins.  Perceiving  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  that  they  were  oppressed  with  fatigue,  and  covered  w4th  wounds, 
they  gave  the  islanders  leave  to  retire,  which  some  of  them  accepted;  and  afterwards 
spared  the  lives  of  the  rest,  who  surrendered  at  discretion  with  Demosthenes,  after 
having  stipulated,  that  they  should  not  be  put  to  death,  nor  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.     About  six  thousand  soldiers  surrendered  on  these  conditions. 

Nicias  arrived  the  same  evening  at  the  river  Erineus,  and  passing  it,  encamped  on 
a  mountain,  where  the  enemy  came  up  with  him  the  next  day,  and  summoned  him 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  as  Demosthenes  had  done.  Nicias  could  not  persuade 
himself  at  first,  that  what  they  told  him  concerning  that  o;eneral  was  true,  and  there- 
fore desired  leave  to  send  some  horse  for  information.  Upon  their  returning  lA'ith  the 
news  that  Demosthenes  had  really  surrendered  in  that  manner,  Nicias  offered  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  upon  condition  that  they  would  permit  him  to  leave  the 
country  with  his  forces,  and  to  give  as  many  Athenians  for  hostages  as  they  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  talents.  But  the  enemy  rejected  this  proposal  with  disdain  and 
insolence,  and  renewed  the  attack.  Nicias,  though  in  absolute  want  of  all  things,  yet, 
sustained  the  cliarge  the  whole  night,  and  marched  towards  the  river  Asinarus. — 
When  they  were  got  to  the  banks  of  it,  the  Syracusans  adv'aticing  up  to  them,  threw 
most  of  them  into  the  stream.;  the  rest  having  already  plunged  voluntarily  into  it  to 
quench  their  thirst.  Here,  the  greatest  and  most  bloody  havoc  was  made,  the  poor 
wretches  being  butchered  without  the  least  pity  as  they  were  drinking.  Nicias,  find- 
ing all  lost,  and  unable  to  bear  this  dismal  spectacle,  surrendered  at  discretion;  upon 
condition  that  Gylippus  should  discontinue  the  fight,  and  spare  the  rest  of  the  army. 
A  great  number  were  killed,  and  more  taken  prisoners,  so  that  all  Sicily  was  filled  with 
them.  The  Athenians  seemed  to  have  been  displeased  with  their  general  for  surren- 
dering in  this  manner  at  discretion;  and  for  this  reason,  his  name  was  omitted  in  a 
public  monument,  on  which  were  engraved  the  names  of  those  commanders  who  had 
los;  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  country.* 

The  victors  adorned  with  the  arms  taken  from  the  prisoners^  the  finest  and  largest 
trees  they  could  find  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  made  trophies  of  these  trees; 
when  crowning  themselves  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  dressing  their  horses  in  the  rich- 
est caparisons,  and  cropping  those  of  their  enemies,  they  entered  triumphantly  into 
Syracuse,  after  having  happily  terminated  the  most  considerable  war  in  which  they 
had  ever  been  engaged  with  the  Greeks,  and  won,  by  their  strength  and  valour,  a 
■nost  signal  and  most  complete  victory.  The  next  day  a  council  was  held,  to  deliber- 
vtte  on  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  prisoners.  Diodes,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
greatest  authority  among  the  people,  proposed  that  all  the  Athenians  who  were  born 
of  free  parents,  and  all  such  Sicilians  as  had  joined  A\ith  them,  should  be  imprisoned, 

•  Fausan.  1.  i.  p.  56. 
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and  only  two  measures  of  flower,  and  one  of  water,  given  them  daily;  that  the  slaves 
and  all  *^the  allies  should  be  publicly  sold;  and  that  the  two  Athenian  generals  should 
be  first  scourged  with  rods,  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 

This  last  article  was  exceedingly  disliked  by  all  the  wise  and  compassionate  Syra- 
cusans.  Hermocrates,  who  was  very  famous  for  his  probity  and  justice,  attempted 
to  make  some  remonstrances  to  the  people,  but  they  would  not  hear  him,  and  the 
shouts  which  echoed  on  all  sides  prevented  him  from  continuing  his  speech.  At  that 
mstant  an  old  man,  maned  Nicolaus,  venerable  for  his  great  age  and  gravity,  who  in 
this  war  had  lost  two  sons,  the  only  heirs  to  his  name  and  estate,  made  his  servants 
carry  him  to  the  tribunal  for  harrangues;  und  the  instant  he  appeared,  a  profound  si- 
lence was  mintained.  "You  here  behold,"  said  he,  "an  unfortunate  father,  who  has 
felt  more  than  any  other  Syracusan,  the  fatal  effects  of  this  war,  by  the  death  of  two 
sons,  who  formed  all  the  consolation,  and  were  the  only  support  of  my  old  age.  I  cannot 
indeed  forbear  admiring  theircourage  and  fehcity,  in  sacrificing,  to  their  country's  wel- 
fare, a  life  of  which  they  would  one  day  have  been  deprived  by  the  common  course 
of  nature:  but  then  I  cannot  but  be  strongly  affected  with  the  cruel  wound  which 
their  death  has  made  in  my  heart,  nor  forbear  hating  and  detesting  the  Athenians,  the 
authors  of  this  unhappy  war,  as  the  murderers  of  my  children.  But  however,  I  can- 
not conceal  one  circumstance,  which  is,  that  I  am  less  sensible  to  my  private  afflic- 
tion, than  to  the  honour  of  my  country:  and  I  see  it  exposed  to  eternal  infamy,  by 
the  barbarous  advice  wliich  is  now  given  you.  The  Athenians  indeed  merit  the 
worst  treatment,  and  every  kind  of  punishmenithat  could  be  inflicted  to  them,  for  so 
unjustly  declaring  war  against  us;  but  have  not  the  gods,  the  just  avengers  of  crimes,  j 
punished  them  and  avenged  us  sufficiently?  When  their  generals  laid  down  their  arms,  «| 
and  surrendered,  did  they  not  do  this  in  the  hopes  of  having  their  lives  spared?  And, 
if  we  put  them  to  death,  will  it  be  possible  tor  us  to  avoid  the  just  reproach  of  our  hav- 
ing viola  ted  the  law  of  nations,  and  dishonoured  our  victory  by  an  unheard  of  cruelty? 
How!  Will  you  suffer  your  glory  to  be  thus  sullied  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  and 
have  it  said,  that  a  nation,  who  first  dedicates  a  temple  in  their  city  to  clemency,  had 
not  found  any  in  yours?  Surely  victories  and  triumph  do  not  give  immortal  glory  to  a 
city;  but  the  exercising  mercy  towards  a  vanquished  enemy,  the  using  moderation 
in  the  greatest  prosperity,  and  fearing  to  offend  the  gods  by  a  haughty  and  insolent 
pride.  You  doubtles  have  not  Ibrgot,  that  this  Nicias,  whose  fate  you  are  going  to  pro- 
nounce, was  the  very  man  who  pleaded  your  cause  in  the  assembly  of  the  Athenians; 
and  employed  all  his  influence,  and  the  whole  power  of  his  eloquence,  to  dissuade  his 
country  from  embarking  in  this  war;  Should  you  therefore  pronounce  sentence  of  death 
on  this  worthy  general,  would  it  be  a  just  reward  for  the  zeal  he  showed  for  your  in- 
terest? With  regard  to  myself,  death  would  be  less  grievous  to  me,  than  the  sight  of 
so  horrid  an  injustice,  committed  by  my  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens."* 

The  people  seemed  moved  to  compassion,  at  this  speech,  especially  as,  when  this 
venerable  old  man  first  rose  up,  they  expected  to  hear  him  cry  aloud  for  vengeance 
on  those  who  had  brought  all  his  calamities  upon  him,  instead  of  suing  for  their  par- 
don. But  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians  having  expatiated  with  vehemence,  on  the 
unheard-of  cruelties  which  their  republic  had  exercised  on  several  cities  belonging  to 
their  enemies,  and  even  to  their  ancient  allies,  the  inveteracy  which  their  command- 
ers had  shown  against  Syracuse,  and  the  evils  they  would  have  made  it  suffer,  had 
they  been  victorious;  the  afflictions  and  groans  of  infinite  numbers  of  Syracusans, 
who  bewailed  the  death  of  their  children  and  near  relations,  whose  manes  could  be 
appeased  no  other  way  than  by  the  blood  of  their  murderers:  on  their  representations, 
the  people  returned  to  their  sanguinary  resolution,  and  followed  the  advice  of  Diodes 
in  every  respect.  Gylippus  used  his  utmost  endeavours,  but  in  vain,  to  have  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes  given  up  to  him,  especially  as  he  had  taken  them,  in  order  to  carry 
them  to  Lacedsemon.  But  his  demand  was  rejected  with  a  haughty  scorn,  and  the 
two  generals  were  put  to  death. 

All  wise  and  compassionate  men  could  not  forbear  shedding  tears,  for  the  tragical 
fate  of  two  such  illustrious  personages,  and  particularly  for  Nicias,  who,  of  all  men 
of  his  time,  seemed  least  to  merit  so  ignominious  and  untimely  an  end.  When  peo- 
ple recollected  the  speeches  and  renionstrances  he  had  made,  to  prevent  this  war;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  when  they  considered  how  high  a  regard  he  had  always  retained 
for  things  relating  to  religion;  the  greater  part  of  them  were  tempted  to  exclaim 

*  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p,  149—161. 
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a^inst  Providence,  in  seeing  that  the  man,  wlio  had  ever  shown  the  highest  rever- 
ence for  the  gods,  and  had  always  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  for  their  honour  and 
worship,  should  be  so  ill  rewarded  by  them,  and  meet  with  no  better  fate  than  the 
most  abandoned  wretches.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  calamities  of  good  men 
should  inspire  the  heathens  with  such  thoughts,  and  make  them  murmur  and  despond; 
since  they  did  not  know  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor  the  corruption  of  hu- 
man nature. 

The  prisoners  were  shut  up  in  the  mines,  "prisons  of  Syracuse,"  where,  crowded 
one  upon  the  other,  they  suffered  incredible  torments  for  eight  months.  Here  they 
were  for  ever  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather;  scorchied  in  the  day-time 
by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  or  frozen  in  the  night  by  the  colds  of  autumn;  poison- 
ed by  the  stench  of  their  own  excrements,  by  the  carcases  of  thoae  who  died  of  their 
wounds  and  sickness:  in  fine,  worn  out  by  hunger  and  thirst,  lor  the  daily  allowance 
to  each  was  but  a  small  measure  of  water^  and  two  of  meal.  Those  who  were 
taken  out  of  this  place  two  months  after,  in  order  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  many  of  whom 
were  citizens  who  had  concealed  their  condition,  founJ  a  le^s  rigorous  fate.  Their 
wisdom,  their  patience,  and  a  certain  air  of  probity  and  modesty,  were  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  them,  for  they  were  soon  restored  to  their  liberty,  or  met  with  the  kindest 
and  most  generous  treatment  from  their  masters.  Several  of  them  even  owed  the 
good  usage  they  met  with  to  Euripides,  the  finest  scenes  of  whose  tragedies  they  re- 
peated to  the  Sicilians,  who  were  extremely  fond  of  them;  so  that  when  they  return- 
ed to  their  own  country,  they  went  and  saluted  that  poet  as  their  deliverer,  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  admirable  efiects  wrought  in  their  favour  by  his  verses. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  carried  to  Athens,  the  citizens  would  not  believe  it 
at  first;  and  were  so  far  from  giving  credit  to  it,  that  they  sentenced  that  man  to 
death  who  had  first  published  it.  But  when  it  was  confirmed,  all  the  Athenians 
were  seized  with  the  utmost  consternation;  and,  as  if  themselves  had  not  decreed  the 
war,  they  vented  tfieir  rage  and  resentment  against  the  orators  who  had  promoted 
the  enterprise,  as  well  as  against  the  soothsayers,  who  by  their  oracles,  or  supposed 
prodigies,  had  flattered  them  with  the  liopes  of  success.  They  had  never  been 
reduced  to  so  deplorable  a  condition  as  now;  having  neither  horse,  foot,  money,  gal- 
leys, nor  mariners;  in  a  word,  they  were  in  the  deepest  despair,  expecting  every 
moment  that  the  enemy,  elate  with  so  great  a  victory,  and  strengthened  by  the  revolt 
of  the  allies,  would  come  and  invade  AtfienSj  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  all  the  for- 
ces of  Peloponessus.*  Cicero  had  reason  to  observe,  speaking  of  the  battle  in  the 
harbour  of  vSyracuse,  that  it  was  there  the  troops  of  Athens,  as  well  as  tfieir  galleys, 
were  ruined  and  sunk;  and  that,  in  this  harbour,  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Atheni- 
ans were  miserably  ship  wrecked. t 

The  Athenians,  however,  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  wholly  dejected,  but  re- 
sumed courage.  They  now  resolved  to  raise  money  on  all  sides,  and  to  import  tim- 
ber for  building  of  ships,  in  order  to  awe  the  allies,  and  particular!}^  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Eubcea.  They  retrenched  all  superfluous  expenses,  and  established 
a  new  council  of  aged  men,  who  were  to  weigh  and  examine  all  affairs  before  they 
should  be  proposed  to  the  people.  In  fine,  they  om.tted  nothing  which  might  be  of 
service  in  the  present  conjuncture;  the  alarm  which  they  were  in,  and  their  common 
danger,  obliging  every  individual  to  be  attentive  to  the  necessities  of  the  state,  and 
submissive  to  all  advice  that  might  promote  its  interest. 

The  defeat  of  the  army  under  Nicias  was  followed  by  the  taking  of  Athens,  of 
which  the  ancient  form  of  government  was  entirely  changed  by  Lysander. 

CHAPTER  IT. 

This  chapter  is  the  sequel  of  the  preceding  book,  and  contains  the  last  eight  years 
of  the  Peloponessian  war,  during  as  many  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus. 

SECTION   I. C0NSEQ,UENCES  OF  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  ATHENIANS  IN   SICILY,  &C. 

The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  vSyracuse  gave  occasion  for  great  movements 
throughout  all  Greece.  Tlie  people,  wlio  had  not  yet  joined  either  side,  and  waited 
to  be  determined  by  the  event,  resolved  to  declare  against  them.  The  allies  of  the 
Lacedasmonians  believed,  tliat  the  time  was  come  to  deliver  them  for  ever  from  the 

•Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  551— 553.    Plut.  de  Garrulit.  p.  50Q. 
+  Hic  primum  opes  illius  eivitatis  victae,  coraminiiiiE,  depressseque  sunt;  in  hoc  porta,  Athenitnsum  nobilita* 
tis  imperii,  glorias  naufragfiuiu  factura  existimaLur.— Cic.  Verr.  7.  n.  97. 
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expenses  of  war,  which  lay  very  heavy  upon  them,  by  the  speedy  and  final  ruin  of 
Athens.  Those  of  Alliens  who  followed  thera  only  out  of  constraint,  seeing  no 
appearance  of  any  future  resource  for  that  republic,  after  the  dreadful  blow  it  had 
received,  thought  it  best  to  take  the  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  conjuncture,  for 
throwing  oil"  the  yoke  of  dependence,  and  resuming  their  liberty.  Dispositions  of 
this  kind  inspired  the  Lacedaemonians  with  great  views,  which  were  supported  by 
the  hopes  tliey  had  conceived  that  their  Sicilian  allies  would  join  them  in  the  spring, 
with  a  naval  force,  augmented  by  their  ruins  of  the  Athenian  fleet.* 

In  fact  the  people  of  Euboea,  Chio,  and  Lesbos,  with  several  others,  gave  the 
Lacedsemonians  to  understand,  that  they  were  ready  to  quit  the  party  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, if  they  would  take  them  under  their  protection.  At  the  same  time  came  depu- 
ties from  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabasus.  The  first  was  governor  of  Lydia  and 
Ionia,  the  latter  of  the  Hellespont.  These  viceroys  of  Darius  wanted  neither  appli- 
cation nor  zeal  for  the  interest  of  their  master.  Thissaphernes,  promising  the  Lace- 
dsemonians all  the  necessary  expenses  for  their  troops,  pressed  them  to  arm  directly, 
and  to  join  him;  because  Ihe  Athenian  fleet  prevented  him  from  levying  the  usual 
contributions  in  his  province,  and  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  remit  those  of  pre- 
ceding years  to  the  king.  He  hoped  besides,  with  that  powerful  aid,  to  get  into  his 
hands,  with  more  ease,  a  certain  nobleman,  who  had  revolted,  and  whom  he  had  the 
king's  orders  to  send  to  him  dead  or  alive.  This  was  Amorges,  the  bastard  of  Pi- 
suthnes.  Pharnabasus,  at  the  same  time,  demanded  ships  to  reduce  the  cities  of  the 
Hellespont  from  their  subjection  to  the  Athenians,  who  also  prevented  him  from 
levying  the  tributes  of  his  government.f 

The  Lacedaemonians  thought  it  proper  to  begin  by  satisfying  Tissaphernes;  and 
the  influence  of  Alciabiades  contributed  very  much  to  the  taking  that  resolution. 
He  embarked  with  Calcidseus  for  Chio,  which  took  arms  upon  their  arrival,  and 
declared  for  the  Lacedsemonians.  Upon  the  news  of  this  revolt,  the  Athenians 
resolved  to  take  the  thousand  talents^  out  of  the  treasury,  which  had  been  deposited 
there  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  after  having  repealed  the  decree  which  prohib- 
ited it.  Miletus  also  revoked  soon  after.  Tissaphernes  having  joined  his  troops  with 
those  of  Sparta,  attacked  and  took  the  city  of  Iasus,in  which  Amorges  had  shut  himself 
up,  who  was  taken  aUve  and  sent  into  Persia.§  That  governor  gave  a  month's  pay 
to  the  whole  army,  at  a  drachm,  or  ten  pence  a  day  to  each  soldier,  observing  that 
he  had  orders  to  give  them  only  half  that  sum  for  the  future. 

Calcidseus  then  made  a  treaty  with  Tissaphernes,  in  the  name  of  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians, one  of  the  principal  articles  of  which  was,  tha.t  all  the  country  which  had  been 
subject  to  the  king  or  his  predecessors,  should  remain  in  his  hands.  It  was  reneAved 
some  time  after  by  Theramenes,  another  general  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  some 
small  alterations.  But,  when  this  treaty  came  to  be  examined  at  Sparta,  it  was 
found  that  too  great  concessions  had  been  made  to  the  king  of  Persia,  in  giving  up 
all  the  places  held  by  himself  or  his  ancestors,  which  was  to  make  him  master  of  the 
greatest  part  of  Greece,  Thessaly,  Locris,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Boeotia, 
without  mentioning  the  islands;  from  whence  the  Lacedaemonians  would  appear 
rather  to  hare  enslaved  Greece,  than  re-established  its  liberty.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  make  farther  alterations  in  it,  with  which  Tissaphernes  and  the  other 
governors  made  great  difficulties  to  comply.  A  new  treaty  was,  however,  conclud- 
ed, as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. || 

In  the  mean  time,  several  cities  of  Ionia  declared  for  Lacedsemon,  to  which  Alci- 
biades  contributed  very  much.  Agis,  who  was  already  his  enemy  on  account  of  the 
injury  he  had  done  him,  could  not  sufler  the  glory  he  acquired:  for  nothing  was  done 
without  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  and  it  was  generally  said,  that  the  success  of  all 
enterprises  was  owing  to  him.  The  most  poAveriul  and  ambitious  of  the  Spartans, 
from  the  same  sentiments  of  jealousy,  looked  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye,  and  at 
length,  by  their  intrigues,  obliged  the  principal  magistrates  to  send  orders  into  Ionia 
for  putting  him  to  death.  Alcibiades,  being  secretly  apprised  of  this  order,  did  not 
discontinue  his  services  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  but  kept  himself  so  well  upon  his 
guard,  that  he  avoided  all  the  snares  which  were  laid  for  him.H 

For  his  better  security  he  threw  himself  into  the  protection  of  Tissaphernes,  the 
great  king's  governor  at  Sardis,  and  was  not  long  without  seeing  himself  in  the  highest 

•  A.  M.  3591.     Ant.  J.  C.  4i3.     Thucyd,  1.  vii.  p.  553.  f  Thucyd.  1.  %'iii.  p.  555—558. 

X  About  five  hundred  and  sixty  two  thousand  dollars.  ^  Thncytl.  I.  viii.  p.  568. 
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degree  of  influence  and  authority  in  the  court  of  the  barbarian.  For  the  Persian, 
who  was  full  of  fraud  and  artifice,  a  great  friend  to  knaves  and  bad  men,  and  set  no 
value  upon  simplicity  and  integrity,  infinitely  admired  the  smooth  address  of  Alcibia- 
des;  the  ease  with  which  he  assumed  all  kinds  of  manners  and  cliaracters,  and  his 
great  ability  in  the  conduct  of  aflairs.  And  indeed,  there  was  no  heart  so  hard,  nor 
temper  so  untractable,  as  to  hold  out  against  the  graces  and  charms  of  his  conversa- 
tion and  intimacy.  Even  those  who  feared  and  envied  him  most,  enchanted  in  a 
manner  by  his  affable  air  and  engaging  behaviour,  could  not  dissemble  the  infinite 
satisfaction  they  felt  in  seeing  and  conversing  with  him.* 

Tissaphernes,  therefore,  though  otherwise  very  haughty  and  brutal,  and  vvdio  of  all 
the  Persians  hated  the  Greeks  most,  who  so  much  taken  with  the  complacency  and 
insinuations  of  Alcibiades,  that  he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  him,  and  flattered  him 
more  than  he  was  flattered  by  him:  insomuch  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Alcibiades 
to  the  finest  and  most  delightful  of  his  gardens,  as  well  fl'om  the  abundance  of  its 
fountains  and  canals,  and  the  verdure  of  its  groves,  as  the  surprising  beauty  of  its 
retreats  and  solitudes,  which  art  and  nature  seemed  to  vie  in  embellishing,  and  wherein 
a  more  than  royal  magnifisence  was  displaj^ed. 

Alcibiades,  who  found  there  was  no  longer  any  safety  for  him  in  the  party  of  the 
Spartans,  and  who  always  apprehended  the  resentment  of  Agis,  began  to  do  them  ill 
offices  with  Tissaphernes,  to  prevent  his  aiding  them  with  all  his  forces,  and  ruining 
the  Athenians  entirely.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  bringing  the  Persians  into  his  views, 
which  were  conformable  to  his  master's  interests,  and  to  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  him.  For  after  the  famous  treaty  concluded  under  Cimon,  the  kings  of  Persia, 
not  daring  to  attack  the  Greeks  with  open  force,  took  other  ineasures  to  ruin  them. 
They  endeavoured  secretly  to  excite  divisions  among  them,  and  to  foment  troubles 
by  considerable  sums  of  money,  vdiich  they  found  means  to  convey  sometimes  to 
Athens,  and  sometimes  to  Sparta.  They  applied  themselves  so  successful!}''  to  keep 
up  a  balance  of  power  between  those  two  republics,  that  the  one  could  never  entirely 
reduce  the  other.  They  granted  them  only  slight  aids,  that  could  effect  nothing 
decisive,  in  order  to  undermine  them  insensibly,  and  exhaust  both  parties  gradually, 
by  weakening  them  upon  one  another. 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  conduct,  that  policy  makes  the  ability  of  ministers  consist;  who, 
from  the  recess  of  their  cabinets,  ^vithout  noise  or  emotion,  without  any  great  expenses, 
or  setting  numerous  armies  on  foot,  effect  the  reduction  of  the  states  whose  power 
^ves  them  umbrage,  either  by  sowing  domestic  divisions  among  them,  or  by  promot- 
ing the  jealousy  of  their  neighbours,  in  order  to  set  them  at  variance  with  each  other. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  this  kind  of  policy  gives  us  no  very  favourable 
idea  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  To  reduce  themselves,  powerful  as  they  were,  to  such 
mean,  obscure,  and  indirect  measures,  was  to  confess  their  weakness,  and  how  unable 
they  believed  themselves  to  attack  their  enemies  with  open  force,  and  to  reduce  them 
by  honourable  means.  Besides,  does  it  consist  with  justice  to  employ  such  methods 
in  regard  to  people,  against  whom  there  is  no  foundation  of  complaint,  who  live  in 
peace  under  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  whose  sole  crime  is  the  apprehension  of  their 
being  one  day  in  a  condition  to  do  injury?  And  is  it  lawful  by  secret  corruptions  to 
ensnare  the  fidelity  of  subjects,  and  to  be  the  accomplice  of  their  treasons,  by  putting 
arms  into  their  hands  against  their  native  country.'' 

What  glory  and  renown  would  not  the  kings  of  Persia  have  acquired  if,  content 
with  the  vast  and  rich  dominions  which  Providence  had  given  them,  they  had  applied 
their  good  offices,  power,  and  even  treasures,  to  conciliate  the  neighbouring  people 
with  each  other,  to  remove  their  jealousies,  to  prevent  injustice  and  oppression;  and 
if,  feared  and  honoured  by  them  all,  they  liad  made  themselves  the  mediators  of  their 
differences,  the  security  of  their  peace,  and  the  guarantee  of  their  treaties?  Can  any 
conquest,  however  great,  be  compared  with  such  glory? 

Tissaphernes  acted  upon  other  principles,  and  had  no  thought  but  of  preventing 
the  Greeks  from  being  in  a  condition  to  attack  the  Persians,  their  common  enemy. — 
Reentered  freely  therefore  into  the  views  of  AlcibiadeSj  and  at  the  same  time  that  he 
declared  himself  openly  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  did  not  fail  to  assist  the  Athenians 
privately,  and  by  a  thousand  secret  methods;  such  as  deferring  the  payment  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleet,  and  retarding  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  ships,  of  which  he 
had  long  kept  them  in  hopes.    He  omitted  no  occasion  of  giving  Alcibiades  new  marks 

•  A.  M.  3593.    Ant  J,  C.  411. 
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of  his  frieiidsliip  and  esteem,  which  rendered  that  general  equally  considerable  to  both 
parties.  The  Athenians,  who  had  sadly  experienced  the  effects  of  having  drawn  his 
ano-er  upon  them,  were  not  now  to  repent  their  passing  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  him.  Alcibiades  also,  on  his  side,  who  was  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  Athenians 
in  so  mournful  a  situation,  began  to  fear,  that  the  city  of  Athens  being  entirely  ruined, 
he  mio-ht  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  Avho  mortally  hated  him. 

SECTIOJN    II. ALCIBIADES    RETURNS    TO    ATHENS.       TISSAPHERNES    CONCLUDES    A    NEW 

TREATY  WITH  THE  LACEDEMONIANS. 

The  Athenians  were  intent  upon  nothing  so  much  as  Samos,  where  they  had  all 
their  forces.*  From  thence,  with  their  fleet  they  brought  back  to  their  obedience,  all 
the  cities  that  had  abandoned  them,  kept  the  rest  in  their  duty,  and  found  themselves 
still  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  their  enemies,  over  whom  they  had  obtained 
several  advantages.!  But,  they  were  afraid  of  Tissaphernes  and  the  hundred  and 
fifty  Phoenician  ships  which  he  hourly  expected;  and  rightly  perceived,  that  if  so 
powerful  a  fleet  should  join  the  enemy,  there  was  no  longer  any  safety  for  their  city. 
Alcibiades,  who  was  well  informed  of  all  that  passed  among  the  Athenians,  sent  direct- 
ly to  the  principal  of  them  at  Samos,  to  sound  their  sentiments,  and  to  let  them  know, 
that  he  was  not  averse  to  returning  to  Athens,  provicjed  the  administration  of  the 
republic  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  great  and  powerful,  and  not  left  to  the  populace,  "  .1 
who  had  expelled  him.  Some  of  the  principal  officers  went  from  Samos,  in  order  to  ' 
concert  with  him  on  the  proper  measures  for  the  success  of  that  undertaking.  He 
promised  to  procure  the  Athenians  not  only  the  favour  of  Tissaphernes,  but  of  the 
king  himself,  upon  condition  that  they  would  abolish  the  democracy  or  popular  govern- 
ment; because  the  king  would  place  more  confidence  in  the  engagements  of  the  nobili- 
ty, than  upon  those  of  the  inconstant  and  capricious  multitude. 

The  deputies  lent  a  willing  ear  to  these  proposals,  and  conceived  great  hopes  of 
discharging  themselves  from  part  of  the  public  impositions,  because,  being  the  richest 
of  the  people,  the  burthen  lay  heaviest  upon  them,  and  of  making  their  country 
triumph  after  having  possessed  themselves  of  the  government. 

At  their  return,  they  began  by  bringing  over  such  as  were  most  proper  to  share  in 
their  design:  after  which  they  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  among  the  troops,  that  the 
king  was  inclined  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  upon  condition  that  Alcibiades 
should  be  reinstated,  and  the  popular  government  abolished.  That  proposal  surprised 
the  soldiers,  and  was  generally  rejected  at  first;  but  the  charm  of  gain,  and  the  hope 
of  a  change  to  their  advantage,  soon  softened  what  was  harsh  and  shocking  in  it,  and 
even  made  them  ardently  desire  the  recall  of  Alcibiades. 

Phynicus,  one  of  their  generals,  rightly  judging  that  Alcibiades  affected  an  oligarchy 
no  more  than  he  did  the  democracy,  and  that  in  decrying  the  people's  conduct,  he  had 
no  other  view  than  to  acquire  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  nobility  for  his  own 
re-establishment,  had  the  boldness  to  oppose  their  resolutions,  which  were  about  to 
take  place.  He  represented,  that  the  change  they  meditated  might  very  probably 
excite  a  civil  Avar,  to  the  ruin  of  the  state;  that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  the  king  of 
Persia  would  prefer  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians  to  that  of  the  Spartans,  so  much 
more  advantageous  to  him;  that  this  change  would  not  retain  the  allies  in  their  duty,  nor 
bring  over  those  who  had  renounced  it,  who  would  persist  in  preferring  their  liberty; 
that  the  government  of  a  small  number  of  rich  and  powerful  persons  would  not  be 
more  favourable  to  either  the  citizens  or  allies,  than  thatof  the  people,  because  ambi- 
tion was  the  great  cause  of  all  misfortunes  in  a  republic,  and  the  rich  were  the  sole 
promoters  of  all  troubles  for  the  aggrandizing  of  themselves;  that  a  state  suffered  more 
oppressions  and  violences  under  the  rule  of  the  nobility  than  that  of  the  people,  whose 
authority  kept  the  former  within  due  bounds,  and  was  the  asylum  of  such  as  they 
desired  to  oppress;  that  the  allies  were  too  well  acquainted  with  these  truths  from  their 
own  experience,  to  want  any  lessons  upon  the  subject. 

These  remonstrances,  wise  as  they  were,  had  no  effect.  Pisander  was  sent  to 
Athens  with  some  of  the  same  faction,  to  propose  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  the  alli- 
ance of  Tissaphernes,  and  the  abolition  of  the  democracy.  They  represented,  that 
by  changing  the  government,  and  recalling  Alcibiades,  Athens  might  obtain  a  power- 
ful aid  for  tne  king  of  Pereia,  and  by  that  means  to  triumph  over  Sparta.  Upon  this 
proposal  great  numbers  exclaimed  against  it,  and  especially  the  enemies  of  Alcibi- 
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adea.  They  alleged,  among  other  reasons,  the  imprecations  pronounced  by  the 
priests  and  ail  orders  of  religion,  against  him,  and  even  against  such  as  should  pro- 
pose to  recall  him. 

But  Pisander,  advancing  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  demanded,  whether  they 
knew  any  other  means  to  save  the  republic  in  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  it 
was  reduced:  and  as  there  appeared  none,  he  added,  that  the  preservation  of  the  state 
was  the  question,  and  not  the  authority  of  the  laws,  which  might  be  provided  for  in 
the  sequel;  but  at  present  there  was  no  other  method  for  the  attainment  of  the  king's 
friendship,  and  that  of  Tissaphernes.  Though  this  change  was  very  offensive  to 
the  people,  they  gave  their  consent  to  it  at  length,  with  the  hope  of  re-establishing 
the  democracy  in  time,  as  Pisander  had  promised;  and  they  decreed  that  he  should 
go  with  ten  more  deputies  to  treat  with  Alcibiades  and  Tissaphernes,  and  that^in  the 
mean  time  Phrynicus  should  be  recalled,  and  another  general  appointed  to  command 
the  fleet  in  his  stead. 

The  deputies  did  not  find  Tissaphernes  in  as  good  a  disposition  as  they  had  been 
made  to  hope.  He  was  afraid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  did  not  wish  to  render 
the  Athenians  too  powerful.  It  was  his  policy,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  to  leave 
the  two  parties  always  at  war,  in  order  to  weaken  and  consume  them  by  each  other. 
He  therefore  made  great  difficulties.  He  demanded  at  first,  that  the  Athenians  should 
abandon  all  fonia  to  him,  and  afterwards  insisted  upon  their  adding  the  neighbour- 
ing islands.  Those  demands  being  complied  with,  he  further  required,  in  a  third 
interview,  permission  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  and  to  cruise  in  the  Grecian  seas;  which  had 
been  expressly  provided  against  in  the  celebrated  treaty  concluded  with  Artaxerxes. 
The  deputies  thereupon  broke  up  the  conference  with  indignation,  and  perceived  that 
Alcibiades  had  imposed  upon  them. 

Tissaphernes,  without  loss  of  time  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  in  which  what  had  displeased  in  the'two  preceding  treaties  was  retrenched. 
The  article  which  yielded  to  Persia  the  countries  in  general  that  had  been  in  the 
actual  possession  of  the  reigning  king  Darius,  or  his  predecessors,  Avas  limited  to  the 
provinces  of  Asia.  The  king  engaged  to  defary  all  expenses  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  upon  the  foot,  and  in  the  condition  it  then  was,  till  the  arrival  of  that  of  Persia;  al- 
ter which  they  were  to  support  it  themselves;  unless  they  should  choose  that  the  king 
should  pay  it,  to  be  reimbursed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It  was  further 
agreed,  that  they  should  unite  their  forces,  and  continue  the  war,  or  make  peace,  by 
common  consent.  Tissaphernes,  to  keep  his  promise,  sent  for  the  fleet  of  Phoenicia. 
This  treaty  was  made  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Darius,  and  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

SECTION    III. ALTERATION  IN    THE    GOVERNMENT  OF  ATHENS.       ALCIBIADES  RECALLED, 

AND    AFTERWARDS    APPOINTED    GENERALISSIMO. 

Pisander,  at  his  return  to  Athens,  found  the  change  he  had  proposed  at  his  set- 
ting out,  much  forwarded,  to  which  he  put  the  last  hand  soon  after.  To  give  a 
form  to  this  new  government,  he  caused  ten  commissioners  with  absolute  power  to  be 
appointed,  who  were,  however,  at  a  certain  time,  to  give  the  people  an  account  of 
what  they  had  done.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  general  assembly  was  sum- 
moned, wherein  their  first  resolution  was,  that  every  one  should  be  admitted  to  make 
such  proposals  as  he  thought  fit,  without  being  liable  to  any  accusation  of  infringing 
the  law,  or  consequential  penalty.  It  was  afterwards  decreed,  that  a  new  council 
should  be  formed,  Avith  full  power  to  administer  the  public  afl^airs,  and  to  elect  new 
magistrates.  For  this  purpose,  five  presidents  were  established,  who  nominated  a 
hundred  persons  including  themselves.  Each  of  those  chose  and  associated  three 
more  at  his  own  pleasure,  which  made  in  all  four  hundred,  in  whom  an  absolute 
power  was  lodged.  But  to  amuse  the  people,  and  to  console  them  with  a  shadow  of 
popular  government,  while  they  instituted  a  real  oligarchy,  it  was  said  that  the  four 
hundred  should  call  a  council  of  five  thousand  citizens,  to  assist  them  when  they 
should  judge  it  necessary.  The  council  and  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held  as 
usual;  nothing  was  done,  however,  but  by  order  of  the  four  hundred.  The  people  of 
^  Athens  were  deprived  in  this  manner  of  their  liberty,  which  they  had  enjoyed  almost 
a  hundred  years,  after  having  abolished  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidse.* 

This  decree  being  passed  without  opposition,  after  the  separation  of  the  assembly, 
he  four  hundred,  armed  with  daggers,  and  attended  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  young 
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men,  whom  they  made  use  of  when  any  execution  required  it,  entered  the  senate, 
and  compelled  the  senators  to  retire,  alter  having  paid  them  the  arrears  due  upon 
their  appointments.  Tliey  elected  new  magistrates  out  of  their  own  hody,  observing 
the  usual  ceremonies  upon  such  occasions.  They  did  not  think  proper  to  recall  those 
who  were  banished,  lest  they  should  authorize  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  whose  uncon- 
trollable spirit  they  apprehended,  and  who  would  soon  have  made  himself  master  of 
the  people.  Abusing  iheir  power  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  some  they  put  to  death, 
others  they  banished,  confiscating  their  estates  with  impunity.  All  who  ventured  to 
oppose  this  change,  or  even  to  complain  of  it,  were  butchered  upon  false  pretexts; 
and  those  would  have  met  with  a  bad  reception,  who  demanded  justice  of  the  mur- 
derers. The  lour  hundred,  soon  after  their  establishment,  sent  ten  deputies  to  Samos 
for  the  army's  concurrence  with  it. 

All  that  had  passed  at  Athens  was  already  known  there,  and  the  news  had  enraged 
the  soldiers  to  the  highest  degree.      They  deposed    immediately  several  of  their 
chiefs,  whom  they  suspected,  and  put  others  into  their  places,  of  whom  Thrasylus 
gnd  Thrasybulus  were  the  principal,  and  in  highest  credit.     Alcibiades  was  recalled, 
and  chosen  generalissimo  by  the  whole  army,  which  desired  to  sail  directly  for  Piraeus, 
to  attack  the  tyrants.    But  he  opposed  it,  representing  that  it  was  necessary  he  should 
first  have  an  interview  with  Tissaphernes,  and  that,  as  they  had  chosen  him  general, 
they  might  rely  upon  him  lor  the  care  of  the  war.      He  set  out  immediately  for 
Miletus.    His  principal  design  was  to  show  himself  to  that  governor,  in  all  the  power 
he  had  been  invested  with,  and  to  let  him  see  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  do  him 
much  good,  or  much  harm.      The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  as  he  had  kept 
the  Athenians  in  awe  by  Tissaphernes,  he  now  awed  Tissaphernes  no  less  by  the 
Athenians;  and  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that  this  interview  was  not  unnecessary.* 
Alcibiades,  upon  his  return  to  Samos,  found  the  army  more  uiflamed  than  at  first. 
The  deputies  of  the  four  hundred  arrived  there    during  his  absence,  and  had  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  justify,  to  the  soldiery,  the  alteration  made  at  Athens.     Their  dis- 
courses, which  were  often  interrupted  by  tumultuous  cries,  served  only  to  exasperate 
them  more,  and  they  earnestly  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  tyrants  directly.     Al- 
cibiades did  not  act  on  this  occasion,  as  every  body  else  would  have  done,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  raised  to  so  high  a  dignity  by  the  favour  of  the  people;  for  he 
did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  an  absolute  and  implicit  comphance   with  them  in 
every  thing,  though,  from  an  exile  and  fugitive,  they  had  made   him  general  of  so 
great  a  fleet,  and  so  numerous  and  formidable  an  army;  but,  as  a  statesman  and  great 
politician,  he  believed  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  bUnd  fury  that  hurried  them  on  into 
evident  danger,  and  to  prevent  them  from  committing  a  fault,  which  must  have  been 
attended  with  their  utter  ruin.     This  wise  steadiness  preserved  the  city  of  Athens. 
For  had  they  sailed  thither  at  first,  the  enemy  would  have  made  themselves  masters 
of  Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  and  all  the  islands,  without  resistance;  while  the  Athenians, 
by  carrying  the  war  into  their  own  city,  would  have   exhausted  their  whole  forces 
against  one  another.     He  prevented  the  deputies  from  being  ill  treated,  and  dismissed 
them,  saying,  that  he  did  not  object  to  the  five  thousand  citizens  having  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  republic,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  depose  the  four  hundred,  and 
to  re-establish  the  senate. 

During  this  time,  the  Phoenician  fleet,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  impatiently  ex- 
pected, approached,  and  news  came  that  it  was  arrived  at  Aspendus,  a  city  of  Pam- 
phylia.  Tissaphernes  went  to  meet  it;  nobody  being  able  to  divine  the  cause  of  that 
journey.  He  had  sent  for  that  fleet  at  first  to  flatter  the  Lacedaemonians  with  the 
hopes  of  a  powerful  aid,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  their  progress,  by  making  them  wait  its 
arrival.  It  was  believed  that  his  journey  had  the  same  motive;  to  prevent  their  doing 
any  thing  in  his  absence  and  that  their  soldiers  and  mariners  might  disband  for  want 
of  pay.  However  it  was,  he  did  not  bring  the  fleet  with  him,  from  the  view,  no  doubt, 
of  keeping  the  balance  equal,  which  was  the  king  of  Persia's  interest,  and  to  exhaust 
both  parties  by  the  length  of  the  war.  For  it  had  been  very  easy  to  have  put  an  end 
to  it  by  the  assistance  of  this  additional  fleet,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  alone  were 
already  as  stroma  at  sea  as  the  Athenians.  His  frivolous  excuse,  of  its  not  being  com- 
plete, lt)r  not  bringing  it  with  him,  sufficiently  shows  that  lie  had  other  reasons  for  his 
conduct.t 
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The  return  of  the  deputies  without  success,  who  had  been  sent  to  Samos,  and  the 
answer  of  Alcibiades,  excited  new  troubles  in  the  city,  and  gave  a  mortal  wound  to 
the  authority  of  the  four  hundred.  The  tumult  increased  exceedingly,  when  news 
was  brought  that  the  enemy,  after  having  beaten  the  fleet  sent  by  the  four  hundred 
to  the  aid  of  Euboea,  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island.  Athens  was  in 
the  greatest  terror  and  consternation  upon  this  account.  For,  neither  the  defeat  of 
Sicily,  nor  any  other  preceding  it,  were  so  considerable  as  the  loss  of  this  island,  from 
whence  the  city  received  considerable  supplies,  and  almost  all  its  provisions.  If,  in 
the  confusion  in  which  Athens  was  at  that  time,  between  two  factions,  the  victorious 
fleet  had  fallen  upon  the  port,  as  it  might  have  done,  the  army  of  Samos  would  have 
been  indispensably  obliged  to  have  flown  to  the  defence  of  their  country:  and  then 
the  republic  would  have  had  only  the  city  of  Athens  remaining  of  all  its  dominions. 
For  the  Hellespont,  Ionia,  and  all  the  islands,  seeing  themselves  abandoned,  would 
have  been  reduced  to  declare  themselves,  and  go  over  to  the  Peloponnesians.  But 
the  enemy  were  not  capable  of  such  great  designs;  and  this  was  not  the  first  time  the 
Lacedemonians  had  been  observed  to  have  lost  their  advantages  by  the  slowness  and 
protraction  natural  to  them.* 

Athens  without  delay  deposed  the  four  hundred,  as  authors  of  all  the  troubles  and 
divisions  under  which  they  groaned.  Alcibiades  was  recalled  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  earnestly  solicited  to  make  all  possible  haste  to  the  assistance  of  the  city.  But 
judging,  that  if  he  returned  immediately  to  Athens,  he  should  owe  his  recall  to  the 
compassion  and  favour  of  the  people,  he  resolved  to  render  his  return  glorious  and 
triumphant,  and  to  deserve  it  by  some  considerable  exploit.  For  this  purpose,  leav- 
ing Samos  with  a  small  number  of  ships,  he  cruised  about  the  island  of  Cos  and 
Cnidos;  and  having  learned  that  Mindarus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  had  sailed  to  the 
Hellespont  with  his  whole  fleet,  and  that  the  Athenians  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  he 
steered  that  way  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  support  them,  and  arrived  happily  with 
his  eighteen  vessels,  at  the  time  the  fleets  were  engaged  near  Abydos  in  a  battlC;, 
which  lasted  till  night,  without  any  advantage  on  either  side.  His  arrival  gave  the 
Spartans  new  courage  at  first,  who  believed  him  still  their  friend,  and  dispirited  the 
Athenians.  But  Alcibiades,  hanging  out  the  Athenian  flag  in  the  admiral's  galley, 
fell  upon  the  Lacedismonians,  who  were  strongest,  and  were  pursuing  the  Athenians, 
put  them  to  flight,  drove  them  ashore,  and,  animated  by  his  success,  sunk  their  vessels, 
and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  sea 
to  save  themselves  by  swimming;  though  Pharnabasus  spared  no  pains  to  assist  them, 
and  had  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  the  coast,  to  favour  their  flight,  and  to 
save  their  ships.  The  Athenians,  after  having  taken  thirty  of  their  galleys,  and  re- 
taken those  they  had  lost,  erected  a  trophy .f 

Alcibiades,  vain  of  his  success,  had  the  ambition  to  desire  to  appear  before  Tissa- 
phernes  in  this  triumphant  equipage,  and  to  make  him  rich  presents,  as  well  in  his 
own,  as  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Athens.  He  went  to  him,  therefore,  with  a 
magnificent  retinue,  worthy  of  the  general  of  Athens.  But  he  did  not  meet  with  the 
favourable  reception  he  expected.  For  Tissaphernes,  who  knew  he  was  accused  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  leared  that  the  king  would  punish  him  at  length  for  not  hav- 
ing executed  his  orders,  found  Alcibiades  presenting  himself  very  opportunely,  and 
caused  him  to  be  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  Sard  is;  to  shelter  himself  by  that  injus- 
tice against  the  representations  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Thirty  days  after,  Alcibiades,  having  found  means  to  get  a  horse,  escaped  from  his 
guards,  and  fled  to  Clazomene,  where  to  revenge  himself  on  Tissaphernes,  he  gave 
out  that  he  had  him  set  at  liberty.  From  Clazomene  he  repaired  to  the  Athenian 
fleet,  where  he  was  joined  by  Theramenes  with  twenty  ships  from  Macedonia,  and 
by  Thrasybulus  with  twenty  more  from  Thasos.  He  sailed  from  thence  to  Parium 
in  the  Propontis.  All  those  ships,  to  the  number  of  eighty-six  being  come  thither, 
he  left  that  place  in  the  night,  and  arrived  the  next  morning  at  Proconnesus,  a  small 
isle  near  Cyzicum.  He  heard  there,  that  Mindarus  was  at  Cyzicum  with  Pharnaba- 
sus and  his  land-army.  He  rested  that  whole  day  at  Proconnesus.  On  the  morrow 
•  he  harangued  his  soldiers,  and  represented  to  them  the  necessity  there  was  for  attack- 
ing the  enemy  by  sea  and  land,  and  making  themselves  masters  of  Cyzicum;  demon- 
strating, at  the  same  time,  that  without  a  complete  and  absolute  victory,  they  could 
have  neither  provisions  nor  money.     He  had  taken  great  care  that  the  enemy  should 
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not  be  apprised  of  his  approach.  By  good  fortune  for  him,  a  great  storm  of  rain  and 
thunder,  followed  by  a  thick  gloom,  helped  him  to  conceal  his  enterprise  so  success- 
fully; that  not  only  the  enemy  were  prevented  from  perceiving  that  he  advanced,  but 
the" Athenians  themselves,  whom  he  had  caused  to  embark  with  precipitation,  did  not 
know  that  he  had  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea. 

When  the  gloom  was  dispersed,  the  Lacedsemonian  fleet  appeared,  exercising  at 
some  distance  before  the  port.  Alcibiades,  who  apprehended  that  the  enemy,  upon 
the  sight  of  so  great  a  number  of  ships,  would  make  the  harbour,  ordered  the  cap- 
tains to  keep  back  a  little,  and  to  follow  him  at  a  good  distance;  and  taking  only  forty 
vessels,  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  to  offer  them  battle.  The  enemy,  deceived 
by  this  stratagem,  and  despising  this  small  number,  advanced  against  him,  and  began 
the  fight.  But  when  they  saw  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet  come  up,  they  imme- 
diately lost  courage,  and  fled.  Alcibiades,  vv^ith  twenty  of  his  best  ships,  pursued 
them  to  the  shore,  landed,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  them  in  the  flight.  Mindarus 
and  Pharnabasus  opposed  his  efforts  in  vain;  the  first,  who  fought  with  astonishing  1 
valour,  he  killed,  and  put  the  other  to  flight  ^ 

The  Athenians,  by  this  victory,  which  made  them  masters  of  the  slain,  the  arms, 
spoils,  and  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy,  besides  the  taking  of  Cyzicum,  not  only  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  Hellespont,  but  drove  the  Spartans  entirely  out  of  that  sea. 
Letters  were  intercepted,  in  which  the  latter,  with  a  conciseness  truly  laconic,  advis- 
ed the  ephori  of  the  blow  they  had  received,  in  terms  to  this  eflect:  "The  flower  of 
your  army  is  cut  off;  Mindarus  is  dead;  the  rest  of  the  troops  are  dying  with  hunger; 
and  we  neither  know  what  to  do,  nor  what  will_^  become  of  us. 

The  news  of  this  victory  occasioned  no  less  joy  to  the  Athenians  than  consterna- 
tion to  the  Spartans.  They  despatched  ambassadors  immediately,  to  demand  that  an 
end  should  be  put  to  the  war,  equally  destructive  to  both  people,  and  that  a  peace 
should  be  concluded  upon  reasonable  conditions,  for  the  re-establishment  of  their  an- 
cient concord  and  amity,  the  salutary  effects  of  which  they  had  lor  many  years  ex- 
perienced.* The  wisest  and  most  judicious  of  the  citizens  oi' Athens  were  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  conjuncture  for 
the  concluding  of  a  treaty,  which  might  put  an  end  to  all  jealousies,  appease  all  ani- 
mosities, and  remove  all  distrusts.  But  those  who  found  their  advantage  in  the  trou- 
bles of  the  state  prevented  the  good  effects  of  that  disposition.  Cleophon,  among 
others,  the  most  reputed  orator  at  that  time,  animated  the  people  from  the  tribunal  of 
harangues,  by  a  violent  and  seditious  discourse,  insinuating,  that  their  interests  were 
betrayed  by  a  secret  intelligence  Avith  the  Lacedeemonians  which  aimed  at  depriving 
them  of  all  the  advantages  of  the  important  victory  they  had  gained,  and  at  making 
them  lose  for  ever  the  opportunity  of  being  fully  avenged  for  all  the  wrongs  and  mis- 
fortunes Sparta  had  caused  them  to  suffer.! 

This  Cleophon  was  an  inconsiderable  fellow,  a  musical  instrument  maker.  It  was 
reported  also  that  he  had  been  a  slave,  and  had  got  himself  fraudulently  enrolled  in 
the  register  of  the  ciiizens.  He  carried  his  audacity  and  fury  so  far,  as  to  threaten 
to  plunge  his  dagger  into  the  throat  of  any  one  who  should  talk  of  peace.  The 
Athenians,  puffed  up  with  their  present  prosperity,  forgetting  their  past  misfortunes, 
and  promising  themselves  all  things  from  the  valour  and  good  fortune  of  Alcibiades, 
rejected  all  proposals  of  accommodation,  without  reflecting,  that  there  is  nothing  so 
fluctuating  and  precarious  as  the  success  of  war.  The  ambassadors  retired  without 
being  able  to  effisct  any  thing.  Such  infatuation  and  irrational  pride  are  generally 
the  fore-runners  of  some  great  misfortune. 

Alcibiades  knew  well  how  to  make  use  of  the  victory  he  had  gained,  and  presently 
after  besieged  Chalcedonia,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  received  a 
Lacedeemonian  garrison.  During  this  seige,  he  took  another  town,  called  Selymbria. 
Pharnabasus,  terrified  by  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Athe- 
nians to  this  effect:  "That  Pharnabasus  should  pay  them  a  certain  sum  of  money; 
that  the  Chalcedonians  should  return  to  their  obedience,  depend  upon  the  Athenians, 
and  pay  them  tribute;  and  that  the  Athenians  should  commit  no  hostilities  in  the 
province  of  Pharnabasus,  who  engaged  for  tiie  safe  conduct  of  their  ambassadors  to 
the  o-reat  kino-."     Byzantium  and  sev^eral  other  cities  submitted  to  the  Athenians. 

Alcibiades,  who  desired  w^ith  the  utmost  passion  to  see  his  country  agam,  or  rather 
to  be  seen  by  his  country,  after  so  many  victories  over  their  enemies,  set  out  for 

t  Diod.  1.  iii.p.  177.— 179.  i  Mich.  in  Orat.de  Fals.  Legat. 
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Athens.  The  sides  of  his  ships  were  covered  with  bucklers  and  all  sorts  of  spoils, 
in  form  of  trophies;  and  causing  a  great  number  of  vessels  to  be  towed  after  him  by 
way  of  triumph,  he  displayed  also  the  ensigns  and  ornaments  of  those  he  had  burn- 
ed, which  were  more  than  the  others;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  two  hundred 
ships.  It  is  said,  that  reflecting  on  what  had  been  done  against  him,  upon  approach- 
ing the  fort,  he  was  struck  with  some  terror,  and  was  afraid  to  quit  his  vessel,  till  be 
saw  from  the  deck  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and  relations  who  were  come  to  the 
shore  to  receive  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  land.* 

The  people  came  out  of  the  city  in  a  body  to  meet  him,  and  at  his  appearance  set 
up  incredible  shouts  of  joy.  In  the  midst  of  an  inflnite  number  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
all  eyes  ware  fixed  solely  on  him,  whom  they  considered  as  victory  itself,  descended 
from  the  skies;  all  around  him  passionately  caressing,  blessing  and  crowning  him,  in 
emulation  of  each  other.  Those  who  could  not  approach  him  were  never  tired  with 
contemplating  him  at  a  distance,  while  the  old  men  showed  him  to  their  children. 
They  repeated  with  the  highest  praises  all  the  good  actions  he  had  done  for  his 
country;  nor  could  they  refuse  their  admiration  even  to  those  he  had  done  ao-ainst  it 
during  his  banishment,  of  which  they  imputed  the  fault  to  themselves  alone.  This 
public  joy  was  mingled  with  tears  and  regret,  from  the  remembrance  of  past  misfor- 
tunes, which  they  could  not  avoid  comparing  with  their  present  felicity.  "We  could 
not  have  failed,"  said  they,  "of  the  conquest  of  Sicily;  our  other  hopes  could  never 
have  proved  abortive,  if  we  had  referred  all  our  affairs  and  forces  to  the  disposal  of 
Alcibiades  alone.  In  what  a  condition  was  Athens  when  he  took  upon  him  our  pro- 
tection and  defence!  We  had  not  only  almost  entirely  lost  our  power  at  sea,  but 
were  scarcely  possessed  of  the  suburbs  of  our  city  and  to  add  to  our  misfortunes,  were 
torn  in  pieces  by  a  horrid  civil  war.  He,  notwithstanding,  has  raised  the  republic 
from  its  ruins;  and,  not  content  with  having  re-instated  it  in  the  possession  of  the 
severeignty  of  the  sea,  has  rendered  it  universally  victorious  by  land;  as  if  the  fate  of 
Athens  had  been  in  his  hands  alone,  either  to  ruin  or  preserve  it,  and  victory  was 
annexed  to  his  person,  and  obeyed  his  orders." 

This  favourable  reception  of  Alcibiades  did  not  prevent  his  demanding  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  in  order  to  his  justification  before  them;  well  knowing  how  neces- 
sary it  was  for  his  safety  to  be  absolved  in  form.  He  appeared  therefore,  and  after 
having  deplored  his  misfortunes,  which  he  imputed  very  little  to  the  people,  and  en- 
tirely ascribed  to  his  ill  fortune,  and  some  dsemon  envious  of  his  prosperity,  he  re- 
presented to  them  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  conceive  any 
other  than  great  hopes.  The  Athenians,  transported  with  hearing  him  speak,  de- 
creed him  crowns  of  gold,  appointed  him  general  by  sea  and  land  with  unlimited 
power,  restored  him  all  his  fortunes,  and  ordered  the  Eumolpides  and  Cerycesf  to  ab- 
solved him  from  the  curses  they  had  pronounced  against  him  by  the  order  of  the 
people;  doing  their  utmost  to  make  him  amends  for  the  injury  and  shame  of  his  ban- 
ishment; by  the  glor}'-  of  his  recall,  and  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  anathemas- 
themselves  had  decreed,  by  the  vows  and  prayers  which  they  made  in  his  favour. 
While  all  the  Eumolpides  and  Ceryces  were  employed  in  revoking  those  impreca- 
tions, Theodorus,  the  principal  of  them,  had  Ihe  courage  to  say,  "But  for  me,  I  have 
not  cursed  him,  if  he  had  done  no  evil  to  his  country;"  insinuating  by  that  bold  ex- 
pression, that  the  maledictions,  being  conditional,  could  not  fall  upon  the  head  of 
the  innocent,  nor  be  averted  from  the  guilty. 

In  the  midst  of  this  glory  and  brilliant  prosperity  of  Alcibiades,  the  majority  of  the 

eople  could  not  help  being  concerned,  when  they  considered  the  time  of  his  return. 

"or  it  happened  precisely  upon  the  day  when  the  Athenians  celebrated  the  feast  in 
honour  of  Minerva,  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Agraulis.  Thel  priests  took  off 
all  the  arnaments  from  the  statue  of  the  goddess  to  wash  it,  from  whence  that  feast 
was  called  nx-jr-^^^ix  and  afterwards  covered  it;  and  that  day  was  accounted  one  of 
the  most  ominous  and  unfortunate.  It  was  the  twenty  fifth  of  the  month  Thargelion, 
which  answers  to  the  second  of  July.  This  circumstance  displeased  that  supersti- 
tious people,  because  it  seemed  to  imply,  that  the  goddess,  patroness,  and  protectress 
of  Athens,  did  not  receive  Alcibiades  agreeably,  and  with  a  benign  aspect,  since  she 
covered  and  concealed  herself,  as  if  she  would  keep  him  off  and  remove  him  from  her. 

•  A.  M.  3597.     Ant.  J.  C.  407. 
t  The  Eumolpides  and  Ceryces  were  two  families  at  Athens  who  had  different  functions  in  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres.    They  took  their  names  tVom  Eunuj!i»u3  and  Ceryx,  tiie  first  who  had  exercised  tliese  ofEces.    Fcrhaji& 
the  employment  of  the  latter  had  some  relation  to  that  of  a  herald. 
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All  things  having,  however,  succeeded  according  to  his  wish,  and  the  hundred 
ships  he  was  to  command  being  ready,  he  deferred  his  departure  out  of  a  laudable  am- 
bition to  celebrate  the  great  mysteries;  for  from  the  time  the  Lacedcemonians  had 
fortified  Decelia,  and  taken  possession  of  all  the  ways  from  Athens  to  Eleusina,  the 
feast  had  not  been  solemnized  in  all  its  promp,  and  the  procession  had  been  obliged 
to  go  by  sea.*  The  particular  ceremonies  of  this  solemnity  may  be  seen  in  book  x. 
chap.  iii. 

Alcibiades  believed  it  would  be  a  most  glorious  action,  and  attract  the  blessings  of 
the  ffods,  and  the  praises  of  men,  if  he  restored  all  its  lustre  and  solemnity  to 
this  feast,  in  making  the  procession  go  by  land  under  the  convoy  of  his  troops,  to 
defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  For  either  Agis  would  suffer  it  to  pass 
quietly,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  troops  he  had  at  Decelia,  which  would  consi- 
derably lessen  the  reputation  of  that  king,  and  be  a  blot  in  his  glory;  or,  if  he  should 
choose  to  attack  it,  and  oppose  the  march,  he  should  then  have  the  satisfaction  to  fight 
a  sacred  battle;  a  battle  grateful  to  the  gods,  for  the  greatest  and  most  venerable  of 
all  their  mysteries,  in  the  sight  of  his  country  and  citizens,  who  would  be  witnesses 
of  his  valour  and  regard  for  religion.  It  is  very  likely,  that  by  this  public  and  osten- 
tatious act  ot"  piety,  which  struck  the  people's  view  in  so  sensible  a  manner,  and  was 
so  extremely  to  his  taste,  the  principal  design  of  Alcibiades  was  to  efface  entirely 
from  their  minds  the  suspicions  of  impiety,  to  which  the  mutilation  of  statues,  and 
profanation  of  mysteries,  had  given  birth. 

Having  taken  the  resolution,  he  gave  notice  to  the  Eumolpides  and  Ceryces  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness,  posted  ccntinels  upon  the  hills,  sent  out  runners  at  the  break  of 
day,  and  taking  with  him  the  priests,  the  initiated,  and  the  probationers,  with  those 
who  initiated  them,  he  covered  them  with  his  army,  and  disposed  the  whole  pomp 
with  wonderful  order  and  profound  silence.  "Never  was  show,"  says  Plutarch,  "more 
august,  nor  more  worthy  the  majesty  of  the  gods,  than  this  warlike  procession  and 
religious  expedition;  in  which  even  those  who  envied  the  glory  of  Alcibiades  were 
obliged  to  own,  that  he  was  no  less  happy  in  discharging  the  functions  of  a  high-priest 
than  those  of  a  general.  No  enemy  dared  to  appear  to  disturb  that  pompous  march, 
and  Alcibiades  re-conducted  the  sacred  troops  to  Athens  with  entire  safety.  This 
success  gave  him  new  courage,  and  raised  the  valour  and  boldness  of  his  army  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  invincible  while  he  commanded  them.'* 

He  acquired  the  affection  of  the  poor  and  the  lower  sort  of  people  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  most  ardently  desired  to  have  him  for  their  king.  Many  of  them  openly 
declared  themselves  to  that  effect;  and  there  were  some  who  addressed  themselves 
to  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  set  himself  above  envy,  and  not  to  trouble  himself  about 
laws,  degrees  or  suffi'ages;  to  put  down  those  wordy  impertinents  that  disturbed  the 
state  with  their  vain  harangues,  to  make  himself  master  of  affairs,  and  to  govern  with 
entire  authority,  without  fearing  accusers.  For  him,  what  his  thoughts  of  the  tyranny 
and  his  designs  were,  are  unknown;  but  the  most  powerful  citizens,  apprehending  the 
breaking  out  of  a  fire,  of  which  they  already  saw  the  sparks,  pressed  him  to  depart 
without  delay;  granting  whatever  he  demanded,  and  giving  him,  for  colleagues,  the 
generals  most  agreeable  to  him.  He  set  sail  accordingly  with  one  hundred  ships,  and 
steered  for  the  island  of  Andos  which  had  revolted.  His  high  reputation  and  the 
good  fortune  which  had  attended  him  in  all  his  enterprises  caused  the  citizens  to  expect 
nothing  from  him  but  what  was  great  and  extraordinary. 

SECTION    IV. THE    LACEDEMONIANS    APPOINT    LYSANDER    ADMIRAL.        HE    BEATS    THE 

ATHENIAN    FLEET    NEAR    EPHESUS.      LYSANDER    IS    SUCCEEDED  IN    THE  COMMAND    BT 
CALLICRATIDAS. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  justly  alarmed  at  the  return  and  success  of  Alcibiades,  con- 
ceived that  such  an  enemy  made  it  necessarv  to  oppose  him  with  an  able  general, 
capable  of  making  head  agf^inst  him.  For  this  reason  they  made  choice  of  Lysander, 
and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet.  When  he  arrived  at  Ephesus,  he  found  the 
city  very  well  disposed  in  his  favour,  and  well  affected  to  Sparta;  but  otherwise  in  a 
very  unhappy  situation.  For  it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  barbarous  by  assuming 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  who  had  great  commerce  with  it,  as  well 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lydia,  as  because  the  king's  generals  commonly  took  up 

•  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  210. 
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iheir  winter-quarters  there.  An  idle  and  voluptuous  life,  filled  up  with  luxury  and 
empty  show,  could  not  fail  of  disgusting  infinitely  a  man  like  Lysander,  who  had  been 
bred  from  his  birth  in  the  simplieity,  poverty,  and  severe  discipline  of  Sparta.  Havincr 
brought  his  army  to  Ephesus,  he  gave  orders  for  assembling  ships  of  burden  there 
from  all  parts,  erected  an  arsenal  for  building  galleys,  made  the  ports  free  for  merchants, 
gave  ihe  public  places  to  artificers,  put  all  arts  in  motion,  and  held  them  in  honour; 
and  by  these  means  filled  the  city  with  riches,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  to  which  it  afterwards  attained.  So  great  a  change  can  the 
application  and  ability  of  a  single  person  occasion  in  a  state.* 

While  he  was  making  these  dispositions,  he  received  advice,  that  Cyrus,  the  king's 
youngest  son  had  arrived  at  Sardis.  That  prince  could  not  be  above  sixteen  years 
old  at  that  time,  being  born  after  his  father's  accession  to  the  crown  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  reign.  Parysatis,  his  mother,  loved  him  to  idolatry,  and  had  the  entire 
ascendant  over  her  husband.  It  was  she  that  occasioned  his  having  the  supreme 
government  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  given  to  him;  a  command  that  subject- 
ed all  the  provincial  governors  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  empire  to  his 
authority.  The  view  of  Parysatis  was,  without  doubt,  to  put  the  young  prince  into  a 
condition  to  dispute  the  throne  with  his  brother,  after  the  king's  death;  as  we  shall 
fiee  he  does  in  some  etiect.  One  of  the  [principal  instructions  given  him  by  his  father, 
upon  sending  him  to  liis  government,  was  to  give  effectual  aid  to  the  Lacedsemonians 
against  Athens,  an  order  very  contrary  to  the  measures  observed  till  then  by  Tissa- 
phernes,  and  the  other  governors  of  those  provinces.  It  had  always  been  their  maxim, 
sometimes  to  assist  one  party,  sometimes  the  other,  in  order  to  hold  their  power  in 
such  a  balance,  that  the  one  might  never  be  able  to  crush  the  other  entirely;  from 
whence  it  followed,  that  both  parties  were  kept  weak  by  the  war,  and  neither  in  con- 
dition to  form  any  enterprises  against  the  Persian  empire. 

Upon  Lysander's  being  apprised  therefore  of  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  he  set 
out  from  Ephesus  to  make  him  a  visit  and  to  complain  of  the  delays  and  breach  of 
faith  of  Tissaphernes,  who,  notwithstanding  the  orders  he  had  received  to  support  . 
the  Lacedsemonians,  and  to  drive  the  Athenians  out  of  tlie  sea,  had  always  covertly 
favoured  the  latter,  out  of  regard  for  Alcibiades,  whose  measures  he  entirely  gave  into, 
and  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  fleet,  by  not  supplying  it  with  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  provisions.  This  discourse  pleased  Cyrus,  who  looked  upon  Tissa- 
phernes as  a  very  bad  man,  and  his  particular  enemy;  and  he  answered,  that  the 
king  had  given  him  orders  to  support,  the  Lacedeemonians  powerfully,  and  that  he 
had  received  five  hundred  talentsf  for  that  purpose.  Lysander,  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon character  of  the  Spartans,  was  submissive  and  condescending,  full  of  complacency 
for  the  grandees,  always  ready  to  pay  court  to  them,  and  supporting,  for  the  good  of 
the  service,  all  the  weight  of  their  haughtiness  and  vanity  with  incredible  patience; 
in  which  behaviour  some  people  make  the  whole  address  and  merit  of  a  courtier  consist. 

He  did  not  forget  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  setting  at  work  all  that  the  indus- 
try and  art  of  a  complete  courtier  could  suggest  of  flattery  and  insinuation,  he  per- 
fectly gained  the  young  prince's  favour  and  good  opinion.  After  having  praised  his 
generosity,  magnificence,  and  zeal  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  desired  him  to  give 
each  soldier  and  mariner  a  drachm^  per  day:  in  order  to  debauch  those-of  the  enemy 
by  that  means,  and  thereby  terminate  the  war  the  sooner.  Cyrus  very  much  ap- 
proved the  project;  but  said,  that  he  could  make  no  change  in  the  king's  order,  and  that 
the  treaty  with  them  expressly  settled  only  half  a  talent§  to  be  paid  monthly  for  each 
galley.  The  prince,  however,  at  the  end  of  a  banquet,  which  he  gave  him  before 
his  departure,  drinking  to  his  health,  and  pressing  him  to  ask  something  of  him, 
Lysander  desired  that  an  obolus||  a  day  might  be  added  to  the  seamen's  pay.  This 
was  granted,  and  he  gave  them  four  oboli,  instead  of  three  which  they  received 
before,  and  paid  them  all  the  arrears  due  to  them,  with  a  month's  advance;  giving 
Lysander  ten  thousand  darics^  for  that^purpose,  that  is,  a  hundred  thousand  Ijvres, 
or  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

This  largess  filled  the  whole  fleet  with  ardour  and  alacrity,  and  almost  unmanned 
the  enemy's  galleys;  the  greatest  part  of  the  mariners  deserting  to  the  party  where 

•  Xenoph  Hellen.  1.  xi.  p.  442.    Pint,  in  Lysand.  p.  434, 435.     Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  192—197. 
t  About  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  t  Tenpence,  Fr.nch.  ^  Ntarly  500  doilari. 

I  The  drachm  was  six  oboli,  or  tenpence,  French;  each  obolus  being  thies  halfpence;  so  that  the  four  oboli 
werft  sixpence  halfpenny  a  day,  instead  of  five  pence,  or  three  oboli. 
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the  pay  was  best.  The  Athenians,  in  despair,  upon  receiving  this  news,  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  Cyrus,  by  the  interposition  of  Tissaphernes;  but  he  would  not  hearken 
to  them,  notwithstanding  the  satrap  represented,  that  it  was  not  for  the  king's  inter- 
est to  aggrandize  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  to  balance  the  power  of  one  side  with 
that  of  the  other  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  war,  and  to  ruin  both  by  their  own 
divisions. 

Though  Lysander  had  considerably  weakened  the  enemy  by  augmenting  the  mar- 
iner's pay,  and  thereby  very  much  hurt  their  naval  power,  he  dared  not,  however, 
hazard  a  battle  with  them,  particularly  apprehending  Alcibiades,  who  was  a  man  of 
execution,  had  the  greater  number  of  ships,  and  had  never  been  overthrown  in  any 
battle  either  by  sea  or  land.  But  after  Alcibiades  had  left  vSamos  to  go  into  Phocsea 
and  Ionia,  to  raise  money,  of  which  he  was  in  want  for  the  payment  of  his  troops, 
and  had  given  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  Antiochus,  with  express  orders  not  to 
fight  or  attack  the  enemy  in  his  absence;  the  new  commander,  to  make  show  of  his 
courage  and  to  brave  Lysander,  entered  the  port  of  Ephesus  with  two  galleys,  and 
after  having  made  a  great  noise,  retired  with  loud  laughter,  and  an  air  of  contempt 
and  insult.  Lysander  enraged  at  that  affront,  immediately  detached  some  galleys, 
and  went  himself  in  pursuit  of  him.  But  as  the  Athenians  advanced  to  support 
Antiochus,  he  ordered  other  galleys  of  his  side  to  come  on,  till  the  whole  fleet  arrived, 
and  the  engagement  became  general  on  both  sides.  Lysander  gained  the  victory, 
and  having  taken  fifteen  of  the  Athenian  galleys,  he  erected  a  trophy.  Alcibiades, 
on  his  return  to  Samos,  sailed  even  into  the  port  to  ofler  him  battle;  but  Lysander 
was  contented  with  his  victory,  and  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  it;  so  that  he  re- 
tired without  doing  any  thing. 

Thrasybulus  at  the  same  time,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  he  had  in  his  army,  left 
the  camp,  and  went  to  Athens  to  accuse  him.  To  inflame  his  enemies  in  the  city  the 
more,  he  told  the  people  in  a  full  assembly,  that  Alcibiades  had  entirely  ruined  their 
affairs,  and  the  navy,  by  the  licentiousness  he  had  introduced;  that  he  had  given  him- 
self up  to  the  most  notorious  debauchees  and  drunkards,*  who  from  common  seamen 
were  the  only  persons  in  repute  about  him;  that  he  abandoned  his  whole  authority 
to  them,  to  be  at  leisure  to  enrich  himself  in  the  provinces,  and  there  to  plunge  him- 
self into  intemperance  and  all  other  infamous  excesses,  to  the  disgrace  of  Athens, 
while  his  fleet  was  left  neglected  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.f 

Another  article  of  accusation  against  him  was  taken  from  the  forts  he  had  built  near 
the  city  of  Byzantium,  for  an  asylum  and  retreat  for  him,  as  neither  being  able  nor 
willing  to  return  any  more  to  his  country.  The  Athenians,  a  capricious,  inconstant 
people,  gave  credit  to  these  impeachments.  The  loss  of  the  last  battle,  and  his  little 
success  since  his  departure  from  Athens,  instead  of  the  great  and  wonderful  actions 
expected  from  him,  entirely  sunk  him  in  their  opinion;  and  his  own  glory  and  repu- 
tation may  be  said  to  have  occasioned  his  ruin.  For  he  was  suspected  of  not  desir- 
ing to  do  what  was  not  done,  Avhich  they  could  not  believe  out  of  his  power,  because 
tliey  were  fully  persuaded  that  nothing  he  desired  to  do  Tvas  impossible  to  him.  They 
made  it  a  crime  in  Alcibiades,  that  the  rapidity,  of  his  conquests  did  not  answer  to 
that  of  their  imaginations;  not  considering,  that  he  made  war  without  money  upon  a 
people  who  had  the  great  king  for  their  treasurer,  and  that  he  was  often  obliged  to 
quit  his  camp,  to  go  in  quest  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  payment  and  subsistence 
of  his  troops.  However  it  was,  Alcibiades  was  deposed,  and  ten  generals  nominated 
in  his  stead,  which  coming  to  his  knowledge,  he  retired  in  his  galley  to  some  castles 
he  had  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

About  this  time  died  Plistonax,  one  of  the  kino;s  of  Laccdsemon,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Pausanias,  who  reigned  fourteen  years.:^  The  latter  made  a  fine  answer  to  one 
who  asked,  why  it  was  not  permitted  to  change  any  thing  in  the  ancient  customs  of 
Sparta:  "Because,"  said  he,  "at  Sparta  the  laws  command  men,  and  not  men  the 
laws."§ 

Lysander,  who  intended  to  establish  the  government  of  the  nobility  in  all  the  cities 
dependent  on  Spartn,  that  the  governors  of  his  choosing  might  be  always  at  his 
disposal,  from  his  having  rendered  them  independent  of  their  people,  caused  such 
persons  of  the  principal  cities  to  come  to  Ei)hesus,  as  he  knew  lobe  the  boldest,  and 
most  enterprising  and  ambitious.      Those  he  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  promoted 

*   Antiochus  is  pointed  at  in  this  niat-e,  a  mean  debauched  man,  who  had  acquired  the  favour  of  Alcibiades  bj' 
hatching  a  quail  for  liim,  which  he  had  let  fly. 

tA.  M.  3598.     Ant.J.  C.  416.  J   Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  19S.  ^  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  2.30 
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to  the  greatest  honours  and  raised  to  the  first  employments  in  tlie  army,  thereby  ren^ 
dering  himself,  savs  Plutarch,  the  accomplice  of  all  the  crimes  and  oppressions  they 
committed  to  advance  and  enrich  themselves.  For  this  reason  they  were  always  ex- 
tremely atttiched  to  him,  and  regretted  him  infinitely  when  Callicratidas  came  to  suc- 
ceed him,  and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  was  not  inferior  to  Lysan- 
der  either  in  valour  or  military  knowledge,  and  was  infinitely  above  him  in  point  of 
moral  virtue.  Alike  severe  to  himself  and  others,  inaccessible  to  flattery  and  sloth, 
the  declared  enemy  of  luxury,  he  retained  the  modesty,  temperance,  and  austerity 
of  the  ancient  Spartans;  virtues  that  began  to  distinguish  him  particularly,  as  they 
were  not  too  common  in  his  time.  His  probity  and  justice  were  proof  against  all 
things;  his  simplicity  and  integrity  abhorred  all  falsehood  and  fraud,  to  which  were 
joined  a  truly  Spartan  nobleness'  and  grandeur  of  soul.  The  great  and  powerful 
could  not  hinder  themselves  from  admiring  his  virtues;  but  they  were  better  pleased 
with  the  facility  and  condescension  of  his'predecessor,  who  was  blind  to  the  injustice 
and  violence  of  their  actions.* 

It  was  not  without  mortification  and  jealousy  that  Lysander  saw  him  arrive  at 
Ephesus  to  take  upon  him  the  command,  and  out  of  a  criminal  baseness  and  treach- 
ery, not  uncommon  with  those  who  hearken  more  to  their  private  ambition  than  t\,e 
good  of  the  public,  he  did  liim  all  the  injury  in  his  power.  Of  the  ten  thousand 
darics,  which  Cyrus  had  given  him  for  the  augmentation  of  the  mariners'  pay,  he 
returned  the  remainder  to  that  prince;  telling  Callicratidas,  that  he  might  apply  to 
the  king  for  the  money,  and  that  it  depended  on  him  to  find  means  for  the  subsistence 
of  his  army.  This  conduct  gave  him  great  trouble,  and  distressed  him  exceedingly; 
for  he  had  brought  no  money  with  him  from  Sparta,  and  could  not  resolve  to  extort 
any  from  the  citizens,  as  he  found  them  sufiiciently  rifled  already. 

in  this  urgent  necessity,  a  person  having  offered  him  fi-fty  talents,  that  is  to  say, 
fifty  thousand  crowns,  to  obtain  a  favour  he  could  not  gi-ant  with  justice,  he  refused 
them.  Upon  v%^hich  Cleander,  one  of  his  officers,  said,  "I  would  accept  them  were 
I  in  your  place."     x\nd  so  would  I"  replied  the  general,  "were  I  in  yours."t 

He  had  no  other  resource  therefore  than  to  go,  as  Lysander  had  done,  to  ask  mo- 
ney at  the  gates  of  the  king's  o;eneral  and  lieutenants,  for  which  he  was  the  least 
proper  of  all  mankind.  Nurtured  and  educated  in  the  love  of  liberty,  full  of  great 
and  noble  sentiments,  and  infinitely  remote  from  all  flattery  and  baseness,  he  was 
convinced  at  heart,  that  it  v^^as  less  evil  and  disonour  for  Greeks  to  be  overcome  by 
Greeks,  than  infamously  to  make  their  court,  and  beg  at  the  gates  of  barbarians, 
whose  only  merit  consisted  in  their  gold  and  silver.  The  whole  nation  was  indeed 
disgraced  by  so  mean  a  prostitution. 

Cicero,  in  his  offices,  draws  two  very  different  characters  of  persons  employed 
in  the  administration  of  government,  and  makes  the  application  of  them  to  the  two 
generals  of  whom  we  speak.  The  one,  says  he,  zealous  lovers  of  the  truth,  and  de- 
clared enemies  of  all  fraud,  piqued  themselves  upon  their  simplicity  and  candour,  and 
do  not  believe  that  it  can  ever  consist  with  honour  to  lay  snares,  or  use  artifice.  The 
others,  prepared  to  do  or  suffer  any  thing,  are  not  ashamed  of  the  meanest  actions 
and  prostitutions,  provided,  from  those  unworthy  means,  they  had  reason  to  expect 
the  success  of  their  designs.  Cicero  places  Callicratidas  among  the  former,  and 
Lysander  among  the  latter,  to  whom  he  gives  two  epitaphs  not  much  to  his  honour, 
and  hardly  consistent  with  the  Spartan  character,  xvhen  he  calls  him  "very  artful  and 
very  patient,"  or  rather  "very  C9mplaisant.":{: 

Callicratidas,  however,  forced  by  necessity,  went  to  Lydia,  and  repaired  immedi- 
ately to  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  where  he  desired  that  prince  might  be  told,  that  the  ad- 
miral of  the  Grecian  fleet  was  come  to  speak  with  him.  He  was  answered,  that 
Cyrus  was  then  at  the  table,  engaged  in  a  party  of  pleasure;§  to  which  he  replied 
with  a  modest  tone  and  air,  that  he  was  in  no  haste,  and  would  wait  till  the  prince 
came  forth.  The  guards  set  up  a  laugh,  wondering  at  the  honest  stranger's  simpli- 
city, which  had  so  little  the  air  of  the  world  in  it;  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  He 
came  thither  a  second  time  and  was  again  denied  admittance.     Upon  which  he  re- 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  1.  i,  p.  442— 444.     Plut.in  Lysand.  p.  433—436,     Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  197,  198. 

t  Plut.  in  A})oph.  p.  222. 

t  Sunt  his  alii  multum   dispares,  sirap'.ices  ei  aperti;  qui  nihil  ex  occulto,  nihil  ex  insidiis  apendiira  .-putant; 

veritatis  cultores,  fraudu  inimici:  iteinque  alii,  qui  quidvis  perpetianiur,  cuivis  deserviant.  dum,  quod  velint, 

consequantur.    Quoingenerevevsaiissiiuumet  pat:entissimumLacedaBinoniiimLysandrumaceepimu>,coutraque 

Callicratidem.     Offic,  1.  i.  n.  100. 

§  The  Greek  says  literally  thai  he  was  drinking,  7rlv;i.  The  Persians  valued  themselres  upon  drinking  a  J^tat^ 
deal,  as  an  instaaee  of  their  mewt,  as  we  shall  ste'in  Cyrus's  letter  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
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turned  to  Ephesus,  loading  those  with  curses  and  imprecations  who  had  first  made 
their  court  to  barbarians,  and  by  their  flattery  and  submissions  had  taught  them  to 
make  their  riches  a  title  and  pretence  for  insulting  the  rest  of  mankind.  Addressing 
himself  at  the  same  time  to  those  about  him,  he  SAVore,  that  as  soon  as  he  returned 
to  Sparta,  he  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Greeks  among  them- 
selves, that  for  the  future  they  might  become  formidable  to  the  barbarians  and  have 
no  farther  occasion  for  their  aid  to  invade  and  ruin  each  other.  But  that  generous 
Spartan,  whose  thoughts  were  so  noble,  and  so  worthy  the  LacedsBmonian  name,  and 
whose  justice,  magnanimity,  and  valour,  might  rank  him  with  all  that  Greece  had 
ever  produced  of  the  most  excellent  and  most  consummate,  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  return  to  his  country,  nor  apply  himseirto  a  work  so  great  and  so  worthy  of  him. 

SECTION    v. CALLICRATIDAS  IS    DEFEATED  BY    THE    ATHENIANS.       SENTENCE  OF  DEATH 

PASSED  ON  SOME  ATHENIAN  GENERALS.       SOCRATES  ALONE  OPPOSES  THIS  SENTENCE. 

Callicratidas,  after  having  gained  several  victories  over  the  Athenians,  had  at 
last  pursued  Conon  one  of  their  generals  into  the  port  of  Mitylene,  where  he  kept 
him  blocked  up.  This  was  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Conon 
seeing  himself  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  without  hope  of  aid,  and  in  want  of  provi- 
sions, found  means  to  apprize  Athens  of  the  extreme  danger  he  was  in.  Extraordi- 
nary efforts  were  made  to  relieve  him,  and  in  less  than  a  month's  time  a  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  sail  were  fitted  out,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  all  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  as  well  slaves  as  freemen,  with  some  horse.  At  Samos  they 
were  joined  by  the  allies  with  forty  galleys,  and  steered  for  the  Arginusee,  islands  situ- 
ated between  Cuma  and  Mitylene.  Callicratidas  being  informed  of  their  course,  left 
Eteonicus  to  continue  the  siege  with  fifty  ships,  and  put  to  sea  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  sail,  with  design  to  face  the  enemy,  and  prevent  their  reheving  Conon.  The 
right  wing  of  the  Athenians  was  commanded  by  Protomachus  and  Thrasylus,  who 
had  each  fifteen  galleys.  They  were  supported  by  a  second  line  with  a  like  number 
of  ships,  commanded  by  Lysias  and  Aristogenes.  The  left  wing,  like  the  other, 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  was  under  Aristocrates  and  Diomedon,  supported  byErasini- 
das  and  Pericles,  son  of  the  great  Pericles.  The  main  body,  consisting  of  near  thirty 
galleys,  among  which  were  the  three  Athenian  admirals,  was  disposed  in  one  line. 
They  had  strengthened  each  of  their  wings  with  a  second  line;  because  their  galleys 
were  neither  so  swift,  nor  so  easy  to  manage,  as  those  of  the  enemy;  so  that  there 
was  reason  to  fear  their  getting  between  two,  and  being  charged  on  both  sides  at  the 
same  time.  The  Lacedeemonians  and  their  allies,  who  perceived  they  were  inferior 
in  number  to  the  enemy,  contented  themselves  by  drawing  up  in  one  fine  in  order  to 
equal  their  front,  and  for  the  greater  facility  of  running  between  the  Athenian  galleys, 
and  turning  nimbly  round  them.  Callicratidas's  pilot,  daunted  at  the  inequality,  ad- 
vised him  not  to  hazard  the  battle,  and  to  retire:  but  he  replied,  that  he  could  not  fly 
without  shame;  and  that  his  death  was  of  small  importance  to  theirepublic,  "Spar- 
ta," said  he,  "does  not  depend  upon  one  man."  He  commanded  the  right  wing,  and 
Thrasondas  the  Theban,  the  left.* 

It  was  terrible  to  behold  the  sea  covered  with  three  hundred  galleys  ready  to  en- 
gage. Never  had  more  numerous  naval  armies  of  the  Greeks  joined  battle  before. 
The  ability,  experience  and  valour  of  the  generals  who  commanded,  left  nothing  to 
desire;  so  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  this  battle  would  decide  the  fate  of  both 
people,  and  put  an  end  to  a  war  that  had  endured  so  long.  When  the  signals  were 
given,  the  two  armies  raised  great  shouts,  and  began  the  light.  Callicratidas,  who, 
from  the  answer  of  the  augurs,  expected  to  fall  in  the  battle,  performed  amazing  acts 
of  valour.  He  attacked  the  enemy  with  incredible  courage  and  boldness,  sunk  some 
of  their  ships,  disabled  others  by  breaking  their  oars,  and  piercing  their  sides  with 
the  prow  or  beak  of  his  galley.  At  length  he  attacked  that  of  Pericles,  and  made  a 
thousand  holes  in  it;  but  the  latter  having  hooked  him  fast  with  a  grappling  iron,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  disengage  himself,  and  was  surrounded  in  an  instant  by  several 
of  the  Athenian  vessels.  His  own  was  immediately  filled  with  the  enemy,  and  after 
a  dreadful  slaughter,  he  fell  dead,  rather  overwhelmed  by  their  numbers  than  van- 
quished. The  right  wing,  which  he  commanded,  having  fost  its  admiral,  was  put  to 
flight.  The  left,  composed  of  Ba?otians,  and  Eubceans,  still  made  a  long  and  vigor- 
ous resistance,  actuated  by  a  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  against 

•  Xenoph.  Hclleii.I.  i.  p.  444—452.    Diod.  I.  xiii.  p.  198,  et  206,  217—222. 
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whom  they  had  revolted;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  way,  and  retire  in 
disorder.  The  Athenians  erected  a  trophy  in  the  Arginusse.  They  lost  twenty-five 
galleys  in  this  battle,  and  the  enemy  more  than  seventy,  of  which  number  were  nine 
of  the  ten  furnished  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Plutarch  equals  Callicratidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  for  his  justice,  valour,  and 
magnanimity,  with  all  who  had  ever  rendered  themselves  most  worthy  of  admiralion 
among  the  Greeks.* 

Heblames  him,  however,  exceedingly,  for  hazarding  the  battle  at  the  Arginusse,  and 
observes,  that  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  having  retired  out  of  fear,  he  had,  through  a 
mistaken  sense  of  honour,  failed  in  the  essential  duty  of  his  function.  "  For,"  says 
Plutarch,  "if,  to  use  the  comparison  of  Iphicrates,t  the  light  armed  infantry  resem 
ble  the  hands,  the  horse,  the  feet,  the  main  body  the  breast,  and  the  general  the  head; 
the  general  wlio  abandons  himself  rashly  to  the  impetuosity  of  his^valour,  does  not 
so  much  neglect  or  expose  his  own  life,  as  the  lives  of  those  ^vhose  safety  depends 
upon  his.  Our  Lacedsemonian  chief  was  therefore  in  the  Avrong,"  continues  Plutarch, 
"to  answer  the  pilot,  who  advised  him  to  retire,  "Sparta  does  not  depend  upon  one 
man."|  For  though  it  be  true,  that  Callicratidas,  fighting  under  the  orders  of  another 
by  sea  or  land,  was  no  more  than  one  man;  yet,  commanding  an  army,  all  who  obey- 
ed his  orders  were  collected  in  his  person;  and  he,  in  whom  so  many  thousands  might 
be  lost,  was  no  longer  one  man.  Cicero  had  passed  the  same  judgment  upon  himbe- 
fore  Plutarch.  After  having  said,  that  there  were  many  persons^  to  be  found,Vho 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes,  and  even  their  lives,  tor  their  country,  but  who 
out  of  false  delicacy  in  point  of  glory,  would  not  hazard  their  reputation  for  it  in  the 
least;  he  cites  the  example  of  Callicratidas,  who  answered  those  who  advised  him  to 
retreat  from  the  Arginusoe,  "That  Sparta  could  fit  out  another  fleet  if  this  were  lost; 
but  lor  himself,  he  could  not  fly  before  the  enemy  without  shame  and  infamy."§ 

I  return  to  the  sequel  of  the  battle  near  the  Arginusse.  The  Athenian  generals 
ordered  Theramenes,  and  some  other  officers,  to  return  with  about  fifty  galleys,  to  take 
up  the  wrecks  and  dead  bodies,  in  order  to  inter  them,  while  they  rowed  on  with  the 
rest  against  Eteonicus,  who  kept  Conon  besieged  before  Mitylene.  But  a  violent 
tempest  came  on  suddenly,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  order.  Eteonicus 
having  received  news  of  the  defeat,  and  fearing  that  it  might  occasion  alarm  and  ter- 
ror among  the  troops,  sent  back  those  who  brought  it,  with  orders  to  return  with 
wreaths  of  flowers  upon  their  heads,  and  to  give  out,  that  Callicratidas  had  gained 
the  victory,  and  destroyed  the  whole  Athenian  fleet.  Upon  their  return,  he  offered 
sacrifices  of  thankso^iving,  and  having  made  his  troops  take  some  refreshment,  he  sent 
the  galleys  away  directly,  the  wind  being  fair,  and  marched  off"  the  land  army  to 
Methymna,  alter  having  burned  the  camp.  Conon  being  delivered  in  this  manner 
from  the  blockade,  joined  the  victorious  fleet,  which  returned  forthwith  to  Samos. 
But,  when  it  was  known  at  Athens,  that  the  dead  bodies  had  been  left  without  inter- 
ment, the  people  were  highly  enraged,  and  laid  the  whole  weight  of  their  resentment 
upon  those  whom  they  believed  guilty  of  that  crime.  The  ancients  held  it  a  great 
one  not  to  provide  sepulture  tor  the  dead;  and  we  may  observe,  that  after  all^heir 
battles,  the  first  care  of  the  conquered,  notwitiistanding  the  sense  of  their  mistbrtune 
and  their  great  alHiction  for  a  bloody  defeat,  Avas  to  demand  a  suspension  of  arms 
from  the  victor,  in  order  to  pay  their  last  duties  to  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  on 
which  they  believed  their  happiness  in  another  life  depended.  Although  the  pagans 
had  but  confused  ideas  of  the  future  state  of  the  body,  yet,  the  concern  of  the  soul 
for  the  body  after  death,  the  religious  regard  paid  to  it  and  the  zeal  of  their  solemn 
obsequies,  seem  to  argue  that  tradition  had  universally  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
ail  men  some  indiistinct  notions  of  a  resurrection. 

Hence  arose  the  tury  of  the  people  of  Athens.  They  immediatelv  nominated  new 
generals,  retaining  only  Conon  and  appointing  Adimantes  and  Philocles  his  colleagues. 
Eight  days  after  which,  two  of  them  absconded,  and  only  six  returned  to  Athens. 
Theramenes,  the  tenth  general,  who  returned  before  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  accused  the 
other  chiefs  before  the  people,  making  them  responsible  for  not  bringing  off"  the  dead 
after  the  battle;  and  to  clear  himselt;  read  the  letter  ihey  had  writlerrto  the  senate 

•  Plut.  in  Lysand.p.  436.  f  He  was  a  famous  general  of  the  Atheniani. 

I  -  .  t  Plut.  in  Pelop.  p.  278. 

^  inventi  multi  sunt,  qui  non  modo  peeuniam,  std  vitam  etiam,  profundere  pro  patria  parati  essent,  iidera 

gionajactnrara  ne  m-mmam  quidem  facere  vellent,  ne  i-epublica  nuideni  postulante:  tit  Callicratidas,  qui.  cum. 

iim^llio  n,?.? nlr,?^''"''  *"*'""■    feloponnesiaco  hello,  multaque  fecsset  e^regie,  vert.t  ad  extremum  omnia,  cum 

consiiio  non  paruiteorum,  qui  classein  ab  Arg.uuMS  reniovendam,nec  cum  Aiheuiensihus  demicandura  putabant. 

Offie  I  i  n'Jg "'"'*'  LacfcdKiiionioi,  classe  ilia  amissa,  alian.  pavare  posse,  st  fugeresine  suo  dedecore  lion  posie. 
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and  people,  wherein  they  excused  themselves  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  without 
charging  any  body.  That  calumny  was  detestably  vile,  being  an  abuse  of  their  re- 
serve in  not  mentioning  him  in  their  letter,  and  in  not  laying  a  fault  to  his  charge,  of 
which  he  might  have  appeared  the  most  guilty.  The  generals,  at  their  return,  not 
being  able  to  obtain  a  reasonable  time  for  making  their  defence,  contented  themselves 
with  representing  in  few  words  the  state  of  the  affair,  and  appealed  for  the  truth  of 
what  they  said  to  the  pilots,  and  all  present  Avhen  it  happened.  The  people  seemed 
to  receive  their  excuse  favourably,  and  several  persons  offered  themselves  for  their 
sureties;  but  night  coming  on,  it  was  thought  proper  to  adjourn  the  assembly,  and  it 
being  the  people's  custom  to  give  their  suffrages  by  lifting  up  of  hands,  their  resolu- 
tion could  not  be  known;  besides  which,  the  council  were  first  to  give  their  opinion 
upon  the  question  to  be  proposed  to  the  people. 

The  feast  of  Apaturia  unexpectedly  coming  on,  in  which  it  was  the  custom  to  as- 
semble by  families,  the  relations  of  Theramenes  posted  several  persons  in  mourning 
habits  and  shaved,  in  proper  places,  who  said  they  were  the  kindred  of  those  who  had 
been  slain  in  the  battle^  and  obliged  Callixenes  to  accuse  the  generals  in  the  senate.  It 
was  decreed  In  consequence,  that  as  the  accusation  and  defence  had  been  heard  in  the 
last  assembly,  the  people  by  their  respective  tribes  should  give  their  voices,  and  if  the 
accused  were  found  guilty,  they  should  be  punished  with  death,  their  estates  confis- 
cated, and  the  tenth  part  consecrated  to  the  goddess  Minerva.  Some  senators  oppos- 
ed this  decree  as  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  laws:  but  as  the  people,  at  the  instigation 
of  Callixenes,  threatened  to  include  the  opposers  in  the  same  cause  and  crime  with 
the  generals,  they  were  so  mean  as  to  desist  from  their  opposition,  and  to  sacrifice  the 
innocent  generals  to  their  own  safety,  by  consenting  to  the  decree.  Socrates,  the 
celebrated  philosopher^  was  the  only  one  of  the  senators  who  stood  firm,  and  persisted 
obstinately  in  opposing  a  decree  so  notoriously  unjust,  and  so  contrary  lo  all  laws. 
The  orator,  who  mounted  the  tribunal  in  defence  of  the  generals,  showed,  "that  they 
had  failed  in  nothing  of  their  duty,  as  they  had  given  orders  that  the  dead  bodies 
should  be  taken  up:  that  if  any  one  were  guilty,  it  was  he,  who  being  charged  with 
these  orders,  had  neglected  to  put  them  in  execution;  but  that  he  accused  nobody;  and 
that  the  tempest  which  came  onexpectedly  at  the  very  instant,  was  an  unanswerable 
apology,  and  entirely  discharged  the  accused  from  all  guilt.  He  demanded  that  a 
whole  day  should  be  given  them  for  their  defence,  a  favour  not  denied  to  the  most 
criminal,  and  that  they  should  be  tried  separately.  He  represented,  that  they  were 
not  in  the  least  obliged  to  precipitate  a  sentence,  wherein  the  lives  of'  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  citizens  were  concerned;  that  it  was  in  some  measure  attacking  the  gods 
to  make  men  responsible  for  the  winds  and  weather;*  that  they  could  not,  without 
the  most  flagrant  ingratitude  and  injustice,  put  the  conquerors  to  death,  to  whom  they 
ought  to  decree  crowns  and  honours,  or  give  up  the  defenders  of  their  country  to  the 
rage  of  those  who  envied  them;  that,  if  they  did  so,  their  unjust  judgment  would  be 
followed  with  a  sudden,  but  vain  repentance,  which  would  leave  behind  it  the  sharpest 
remorse,  and  cover  them  with  eternal  shame  and  infamy."  The  people  seemed  at 
first  to  be  moved  with  these  reasons;  but  animated  by  the  accusers,  they  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  against  eight  of  their  generals;  and  six  of  them  who  were  present 
were  seized,  in  order  to  their  being  carried  to  the  place  of  execution.  One  of  them, 
Diomedon,  a  person  of  great  reputation  for  his  valour  and  probity,  demanded  to  be 
heard.  "Athenians,"  said  he,  "J  wish  the  sentence  you  have  passed  upon  us  may  not 
prove  the  misfortune  of  the  republic;  but  I  have  one^  favour  to  ask  of  you  in  behalf  of 
my  colleagues  and  myself,  which  is,  to  acquit  us  before  the  gods  of  the  vows  we  made 
to  them  for  you  and  ourselves,  as  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  discharge  them;  for  it  is 
to  their  protection,  invoked  before  the  battle,  we  acknowledge  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  victory  gained  by  us  over  the  enemy."  There  was  not  one  good  citizen  that 
did  not  mek  into  tears  at  this  discourse,  so  full  of  goodness  and  religion,  and  admire 
with  surprise  the  moderation  of  a  person,  who,  seeing  liimself  unjustly  condemned, 
did  not  however  vent  the  least  resentment,  or  ev«  n  complaint  against  his  judges,  but 
was  solely  intent,  in  favour  of  an  ungrateful  country  Avhich  had  doomed  them  to  per- 
ish, upon  what  it  owed  the  gods  in  common  with  them,  for  the  victory  they  had  lately 
obtained. 

The  execution  of  the  six  generals  was  scarcely  over,  when  the  people  opened  their 
eyes,  and  perceived  all  the  horror  of  that  sentence;  but  their  repentance  could  not 

•  Quern  adeo  iniquum,  ut  sceleri  assignet,  quod^venli  el  fluctus  deliquerint? — Tacit.  Annal.  1.  xiv.  c.  2. 
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restore  the  dead  to  life.  Callixenes,  tlie  orator,  was  put  in  prison,  and  was  refused 
to  be  heard.  Having  found  means  to  make  his  escape,  he  fled  to  Decelia,  to  the 
enemvj  from  whence  he  returned  some  time  after  to  Athens,  where  he  died  of  hunger, 
universally  detested  and  abhorred  by  all  the  world,  as  all  false  accusers  and  slanderers 
should  be.  Diodorus  remarks,  that  the  people  themselves  were  justly  punished  for 
their  crime  by  the  gods,  who  abandoned  them  soon  after,  not  to  a  single  master,  but 
to  thirty  tyrants,  who  treated  them  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  cruelty. 

The  disposition  of  a  people  is  very  naturally  depicted  in  this  account;  and  Plato, 
upon  the  same  event,  draws  in  few  words  their  character  with  much  spirit  and  resem- 
blance. "The  commonalty,"  says  he,  "is  an  inconstant,  ungrateful,  cruel,  suspicious 
animal,  incapable  of  submitting  to  the  government  of  reason;  which  is  no  wonder, 
adds  he,  as  it  is  commonly  composed  of  the  dregs  of  a  city,  and  is  a  monstrous  assem- 
blage, without  form  or  order,  of  all  that  is  worst  in  it."* 

The  same  relation  shows  what  effect  fear  can  have  upon  the  minds  of  men,  even 
upon  those  who  pass  for  the  wisest,  and  how  few  there  are^  who  are  capable  of  sup- 
porting inflexibly  the  view  of  present  danger  and  disgrace.  Though  the  justness  of  the 
generals'  cause;  was  perfectly  known  in  the  senate,  at  least  by  the  major  part  of  it,  as  soon 
as  the  people's  rage  was  mentioned;  and  the  terrible  menaces  they  murmured,  those 
grave  senators,  most  of  whom  had  commanded  armies,  and  who  all  of  them  had 
frequently  exposed  themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers  of  war,  instantly  changed  sides, 
and  came  over  to  the  most  notorious  calumny,  and  crying  injustice  that  ever  took 
place:  an  evident  proof,  that  there  is  a  courage,  though  very  rare,  which  infinitely 
transcends  the  valour  that  induces  so  many  thousands  of  men,  every  day,  to  confront 
the  most  terrible  dangers  in  battle. 

Among  all  the  judges,  only  one  truly  worthy  of  his  reputation,  the  great  Socrates, 
stood  firm  and  immoveable,  in  this  general  treason  and  perfidy;  and  though  he  knew 
that  his  suffrage  and  unaided  voice  would  be  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  the  accused, 
he  thought  them  a, just  homage  to  oppressed  innocence,  and  tliat  it  v/as  unworthy 
an  honest  man  to  govern  himself  by  the  fury  of  a  blind  and  fi-antic  ]Deople.t  We 
see,  in  this  instance,  how  far  the  cause  of  justice  may  be  abandoned.  We  may  con- 
clude that  it  was  not  better  defended  before  the  people.  Of  more  than  three  thousand 
citizens,  who  composed  the  assembly,  two  only  took  upon  them  the  defence  of  their 
generals,  Euriptodemus  and  Axiochus.  Plato  has  preserved  their  names,  and  given 
that  of  the  latter  to  the  dialogue,  from  whence  part  of  these  reflections  are  taken. 

The  same  year  the  battle  of  the  Arginusee  was  fought,  Dionysius  possessed  himself 
of  the  tyranny  in  Sicily.^  I  shall  defer  speaking  of  him  till  Book  IX.  in  which  I  shall 
give  the  history  of  Syracuse  at  large. 

SECTION    VI. LYSANDER    COMMANDS    THE    LACEDEMONIAN    FLEET.      HIS    CELEBRATED 

VICTORY  OVER  THE  ATHENIANS. 

After  the  defeat  at  the  Arginusee,  the  affairs  of  the  Peloponnesians  declining,  the 
allies,  supported  by  the  influence  of  Cyrus,  sent  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  to  require  that 
the  command  of  the  fleet  should  be  again  given  to  Lysander,  with  the  promise  of 
serving  with  more  affection  and  courage  if  their  request  were  granted.  As  it  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Sparta,  that  the  same  person  could  be  twice  admiral,  the 
Lacedaemonians,  to  satisfy  the  allies,  gave  the  title  of  admiral  to  one  Aracus,  and  sent 
Lysander  with  him,  Avhom  in  appearance  they  commissioned  only  as  vice-admiral; 
though  in  effect  with  all  the  authority  of  supreme  comm,and.§ 

All  those  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  government  of  the  cities,  and  were  of 
most  authority  in  them,  saAv  him  arrive  with  supreme  joy;  promising  themselves, 
from  his  influence,  tiie  final  subversion  of  the  democratic  power.  His  character  of 
complacency  for  his  friends,  and  indulgence  to  all  their  faults,  suited  much  better  with 
their  ambitious  and  injurious  views  than  the  austere  equity  of  Callicratidas.  For 
Lysander  was  a  man  of  the  most  corrupt  heart,  and  gloried  in  having  no  principles 
in  point  of  virtue  or  the  most  sacred  duties.  He  made  no  scruple  to  employ  artifice 
and  deceit  upon  all  occasions,  and  esteemed  justice  only  as  far  as  it  served  his  mea- 
sures. When  it  did  not  promote  them,  he  never  failed  to  prefer  the  useful,  which 
with  Lim  was  alone  laudable  and  excellent;  from  a  persuasion  that  trutli  had  in  its 
own  nature  no  advantage  over  falsehood,  and  thatthe  value  of  both  one  and  the  other 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  convenience  resulting  from  them.     And   for  those  who 

*  A.M.  3598.     Ant.  J.  C.   406. 
t  A.  M.  .'59P.    Ant,  J.  C.405.     Zenoph.  Hellen  I.  ji,  p.  45.     Pint,  ui  Lys.l.  ix.  p.  436,  437.     Died,  l.xni.  223. 

4  Plut.  in  Axiocll.<^p.  363,  369.  §'Oj    ^  y.^    Ef;2>iST:    u:.i    (Tf.wi'CV    ^v-^MuJ     jxnivi^/iivM    (TueV^a^Xii  >■, 
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represented  to  hinij  that  h  was  unworthy  the  decendants  of  Hercules  to  make  use  of 
fraud  and  treachery,  he  laughed  at  them,  "For,"  said  he,  "where  the  lion's  skin  is  not 
long  enough,  it  is  necessary  to  tack  the  fox's  tail  to  it." 

An  expression  ascribed  to  him,  sufficiently  denotes  how  small  an  account  he  made 
of  perjury.  He  used  to  say,  "Children  are  amused  with  baubles,  and  men  with 
oaths;"*  showing  by  so  professed  a  want  of  religion,  that  the  gods  were  more  incon- 
siderable with  him  than  his  enemies.  For  he  who  deceives  with  a  false  oath,  plainly 
declares  in  so  doing  that  he  fears  his  enemies,  but  that  he  despises  God. 
.  Here  ends  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.f  It  was  in  this  year  that 
young  Cyrus,  dazzled  with  the  unusual  splendour  of  supreme  authority,  and  jealous 
of  the  least  omission  in  point  of  ceremonial  homage,  discovered,  by  a  remarkable 
action,  the  secret  of  his  heart.  Brought  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  reigning  house, 
nurtured  under  the  shade  of  the  throne,  amid  the  submissions  and  protestations  of 
the  courtiers,  entertained  for  a  long  time  by  the  discourses  of  an  ambitious  mother 
who  idolized  him,  in  the  desire  and  hope  of  empire,  he  began  already  to  affect  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  and  to  exact  the  honours  paid  to  it  with  surprising  haughtiness 
and  rigour.  Two  Persians  of  the  royal  family,  his  cousin-germans  by  their  mother, 
the  sister  of  Darius  his  father,  had  omitted  to  cover  their  hands  with  their  sleeves  in 
his  presence,  according  to  a  ceremony  observed  only  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  Cyrus 
resenting  that  neglect  as  a  capital  crime,  condemned  them  both  to  die,  and  caused 
them  to  be  executed  at  Sardis  without  mercy.  Darius,  at  whose  feet  their  relations 
threw  themselves  to  demand  justice,  was  very  much  affected  with  the  tragical  end  of 
liis  two  nephews  and  looked  upon  this  action  of  his  son  as  an  attempt  upon  himself, 
10  whom  alone  that  honour  was  due.  He  resolved  therefore  to  talce  his  government 
from  him,  and  ordered  him  to  court  upon  the  pretext  of  being  sick,  and  having  a 
desire  to  see  him. 

Cyrus,  before  his  departure,  sent  for  Lysander  to  Sardis,  and  put  into  his  hands 
great  sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet,  promising  him  still  more  for  the 
future.  And  with  the  ostentation  of  a  young  man,  to  let  him  see  how  much  he  desired 
to  oblige  him,  he  assured  him,  that  though  the  king  his  father  should  cease  to  afford 
him  any  supplies,  he  would  furnish  him  the  more  willingly  out  of  his  own  coffers;  and 
that  rather  than  he  should  want  the  necessary  provisions,  he  would  even  cause  the 
throne  of  massy  gold  and  silver^  upon  which  he  sat  in  judgment,  to  be  melted  down. 
At  length,  when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  getting  out,  he  empowered  him  to  receive 
the  tributes  and  revenues  of  the  cities,  confided  the  government  of  his  provinces  to 
him,  and  conjured  him  with  embraces  not  to  give  battle  in  his  absence,  unless  superior 
in  force;  because  the  king  neither  wanted  the  will  nor  the  power  to  give  him  that 
superiority  to  the  enemy;  promising  at  the  same  time,  with  the  strongest  assurances 
of  affection,  to  bring  him  a  great  number  of  ships  from  Phoenicia  and  Cilicia. 

After  that  prince's  departure,  Lysander  sailed  towards  the  Hellespont,  and  laid 
seige  to  Lampsacus.t  Torax,  having  marched  thither  with  his  land-forces  at  the 
same  time,  assaulted  the  city  on  his  side.  The  place  was  carried  by  storm,  and  given 
up  by  Lysander  to  the  mercy  of  the  soldiers.  The  Athenians,  who  followed  him 
close,  came  to  anchor  ih  the  port  of  Eleontum  in  the  Chersonesus,  with  one  hundred 
and  eighty  galleys.  But  upon  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Lampsacus,  they  immedi- 
ately steered  for  Setis,  and  after  having  taken  in  provisions,  they  stood  away  from 
thence,  sailing  along  the  coast  to  a  place  called  ^gospotamos,§  where  they  came  to, 
opposite  to  the  enemy,  who  were  then  at  anchor  before  Lampsacus.  The  Helles- 
;pont  in  this  part  is  not  above  two  thousand  paces  broad.  The  two  armies,  seeing 
themselves  so  near  &ach  other,  expected  only  to  rest  that  day,  and  were  in  hopes  of 
coming  to  a  battle  on  the  next.|| 

But  Lysander  had  another  design  in  view.  He  commanded  the  seamen  and  pilots 
to  go  on  board  their  galleys,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  to  fight  the  next  morning  at 
break  of  day,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  and  to  wait  his  orders  with  profound 
silence.  He  ordered  the  land  army  in  like  manner  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle  upon 
the  coast,  and  to  wait  the  day  witliont  any  noise.  On  the  morrow,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
was  risen,  the  Athenians  began  to  ro.v  towards  them  with  their  whole  fleet,  in  one 
Jine,  and  to  bid  them  defiance.     Lysander,  though  his  ships  were  ranged  in  order  of 

*  The  Greek  text  admits  of  another  sense,  whicli  is  perhaps  no  less  g;ood:  children  may  use  art,  and  clieat  one 
another  in  their  games,  and  men  in  their  onths.  'Ezw.'je  -rxg  ^.sv  n-aioac  i;Tca>  K\o<f,THi;  xv^pzc  he^'-'-'if  i^^rrurv. 
t  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1  ii.  p.  454.  t  Xenoph.  Hellen  1.  ii.  p.  455—458.  {  The  river  of  the  Goat. 

II  Plut.  in  Lvs.  p. 4.17,  et  440.    Idem  in  Alcib.  p.  212.     Diod.  I.  xiii.  p.  225,  226. 
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battle,  with  their  heads  towards  the  enemy,  lay  still  without  making  any  movement. 
In  the  evening,  when  the  Athenians  withdrew,  he  did  not  suffer  his  soldiers  to  go 
ashore,  till  two  or  three  galleys  which  he  had  sent  out  to  observe  them,  were  returned 
with  advice,  that  thev  had  seen  the  enemy  land.  The  next  day  passed  in  the  same 
manner,  as  did  the  third  and  fourth.  Such  a  conduct,  which  argued  reserve  and  ap- 
prehension, extremely  augmented  the  security  and  boldness  of  the  Athenians  and  in- 
spired them  with  an  extreme  contempt  for  an  army,  which  in  their  opinion,  was  pre- 
vented by  fear  from  showing  themselves,  and  attempting  any  thing. 

While  this  passed,  Alcibiades,  who  was  near  the  fleet,  took  horse,  and  came  to  the 
Athenian  generals,  to  whom  he  represented,  that  they  kept  on  a  very  disadvantageous 
coast  where  there  were  neither  ports  nor  cities  in  the  neighbourhood;  that  they  were 
oblio-ed  to  bring  their  provisions  from  Sestos  with  great  danger  and  difficulty;  and 
thaf  they  were  very  much  in  the  wrong  to  suffer  the  soldiers  and  mariners  of  the  fleet, 
as  soon  "as  ihey  were  ashore,  to  straggle  and  disperse  themselves  at  their  own  plea- 
sure, while  the  enemy's  fleet  faced  them  in  view,  accustomed  to  execute  the  orders  of 
their  general  with  instant  obedience,  and  upon  the  slightest  signal.  He  offered  also 
to  attack  the  enemy  by  land  with  a  strong  body  of  Thracian  troops,  and  to  force 
them  to  a  battle.  The  generals,  especially  Tydeus  and  Menander,  jealous  of  their 
command,  did  not  content  themselves  with  refusing  his  offers,  from  the  opmion,  that 
if  the  event  proved  unfortunate,  the  whole  blame  would  fall  on  them,  and  if  favoura- 
ble, that  Alcibiades  would  engross  the  honour  of  it;  but  rejected  also  ivith  insult  his- 
wise  and  salutarv  counsel,  as  ff  a  man  in  disgrace  lost  his  sense  and  abilities,  together 
with  the  favour  of  the  commonwealth.     Alcibiades  withdrew. 

The  fifth  day,  the  Athenians  presented  themselves  agam,  and  offered  him  battle; 
retirino-  in  the  evening  as  usual,  in  a  more  insulting  manner  than  the  day  before.  Ly- 
saiider'acrain  detached  some  galleys  to  observe  them,  with  orders  to  return  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  when  they  saw  the  Athenians  landed,  and  to  put  a  brazen  buckler 
at  the  head  of  each  ship,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  channel.  Him- 
self in  the  mean  time  passed  through  the  whole  line  lo  his  galley,exhorting  the  pilots  and 
officers  to  hold  the  seamen  and  soldiers  in  readiness  to  row  and  fight  on  the  first  signal. 

As  soon  as  the  bucklers  were  put  up  in  the  ships'  heads,  and  the  admiral  s  galley 
had  ffiven  the  signal  by  the  sound  of  trumpet,  the  whole  fleet  advanced  m  good  order. 
The  land-army  at  the  same  time  made  all  possible  haste  to  the  top  of  the  promontory,, 
to  see  the  battle.  The  strait  that  separates  the  two  continents,  is,  in  this  place,  about 
fifteen  stadia,  or  three  quarters  of  a  league*  in  breadth,  which  space  was  soon  cleared, 
through  the  activity  and  diligence  of  the  rowers.  Conon,  the  Athenian  general  was 
the  fi?st  who  perceived,  from  shore,  the  enemy's  fleet  advancing  m  |ood  order  to  at- 
tack him;  upon  which  he  immediately  called  out  lor  the  troops  to  embark.  In  the  ut- 
most dis  ress  and  perplexity,  he  in  vain  endeavoured  by  calling  to  them  by  name,  by 
entreaty,  and  by  force,  to  gethis  men  on  board  the  galleys,  they  being  disperedmev^^^^ 
rv  direction.  For  they  were  no  sooner  on  shore,  than  some  ran  to  the  settlers,  some 
to  walk  in  the  country,  some  to  sleep  in  their  tents,  and  others  began  to  dress  their 
suppers.  This  proceeded  from  the  want  of  vigilance  and  experience  in  their  generals,, 
who,  not  suspecting  the  least  danger,  indulged  themselves  in  taking  their  repose,  and 
gave  the  soldiers  the  same  liberty.  ,      ,      .  ,  .       •     .r +1.^1.  «.,^., 

The  enemy  had  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries  and  a  great  noise  of  their  oars, 
when  Conon,  disengaging  himself  with  nine  galleys,  of  which  number  was  tiie  sacred 
ship  called  the  Paralian,  stood  away  for  Cypms  where  he  ^ok  refuge  with  Evago^^^^^^ 
The  Peloponnesians,  falling  upon  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  immediately  tof  thegalky^ 
which  were  empty,  and  disabled  and  destroyed  such  as  began  to  fi  with  men.  Ihe 
soldiers,  who  ran  without  order  or  arms  to  their  relief  were  either  killed  m  the  endeav^ 
our  to  get  on  board,  or  flying  on  shore,  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  ef^y,  who  landed 
in  pursuit  of  them.  Lysander  took  three  thousand  prisoners  ivith  all  the  generals 
and  the  whole  fleet.  After  having  plundered  the  camp,  and  fastened  the  enemy  s 
galleys  to  the  sterns  of  his  own,  he  returned  to  Lampsacus,  amid  the  rounds  of  flutes 
Ind  songs  of  triumph.  It  was  his  glory  to  have  achieved  one  of  the  f  f  ^est  m  htary 
exploits  recorded  in  history,  with  little  or  no  loss,  and  to  have  termmated  a  war  m  the 
small  space  of  an  hour,  w^hich  had  already  lasted  twenty-seven  years  and  which  per- 
haps, without  him,  had  been  of  much  longer  continuance.  Lysander  imraeoiateiy 
sent  despatches  with  this  agreeable  news  to  Sparta. 

*  French  measure. 
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The  three  thousand  prisoners,  taken  m  this  battle,  having  been  condemned  to  die, 
Lysander  called  upon  Phiiocles,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  had  caused  all  the 
prisoners  taken  m  two  galleys,  the  one  of  Andros,  the  other  of  Corinth  to  be  thrown 
from  the  top  of  a  precipice,  and  had  formerly  persuaded  the  people  of  Athens  to  make 
a  decree  for  cuttino;  oil  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  of  all  the  prisoners  of  war  in 
order  to  disable  them  rom  handling  the  pike,  and  that  they  might  be  fit  to  serve  only 
at  the  oar,  and  asked  him  what  sentence  he  would  pass  upon  himself  for  havino-  in- 
duced his  city  to  pass  that  cruel  decree.  Phiiocles,  without  departing  from  his  haugh- 
tiness in  the  least,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  danger  he  was  in,  made  answer  "Ac- 
cuse not  people  ol  crimes  who  have  no  judges;  but  as  you  are  victor,  use  your' right 
and  do  by  us  as  w^e  had  done  by  you,  if  we  had  conquered."  At  the  same  instant  he 
went  into  a  bath,  afterwards  put  on  a  magnificent  robe,  and  marched  foremost  to  the 
execution.  All  the  prisoners  were  put  to  the  sword,  except  Adimantes,  who  had  op- 
posed the  decree.  ^ 

After  this  expedition  Lysander  went  with  his  fleet  to  all  the  maritime  cities,  and 
gave  orders  lor  all  Athenians  in  them  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  possible  to  Athens* 
witnout  permitting  them  to  take  any  other  refuge;  declaring,  that  after  a  certain  time 
fixed,  ail  should  be  punished  with  death,  who  should  be  found  out  of  Athens  This  he 
did  as  an  able  pohtician,  to  reduce  the  city  by  famine  the  more  easily,  and  to  render 
It  incapable  of  sustanung  a  long  siege.  He  afterwards  apphed  himself  in  subvertino- 
the  democratic,  and  all  other  forms  of  government  throughout  the  cities;  leavino-  iJ, 
each  of  them  a  Lacedasmoman  governor,  called  Harmostes.  and  ten  archons  or  maeis- 
trates,  whom  he  chose  out  of  the  societies  he  had  established  in  them  He  thereby  in 
some  measure,  secured  to  himself  universal  authority,  and  a  kind  of  sovereio-nty  over 
all  Greece;  putting  none  in  power  but  such  as  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  service. 

SECTION  VII.— LYSANDER  BESIEGES  ATHENS.     TORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  CHANGED.    DEATH 

OF  DARIUS  NOTHUS. 

When  the  news  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the  army  came  to  Athens  by  a  ship  which 
arrived  m  the  night  at  the  Piraeus,  the  city  was  in  universal  consternation.  Nothing 
was  heard  but  cries  of  sorrow  and  despair  in  every  part  of  it.  They  imagined  the 
enemy  already  at  their  gates.  They  represented  to  themselves  the  niiseries^of  a  lone 
siege  a  cruel  famine,  the  ruin  and  burning  of  their  city,  the  insolence  of  a  proud  victo? 
and  the  shameml  slavery  they  were  upon  the  point  of  experiencino-,  more  afflictin^^ 
and  insupportable  to  them  than  the  most  severe  punishments,  and  death  itself.  The 
next  day  the  assembly  was  summoned,  v/herein  it  was  resolved  to  close  all  the  gates 
except  one;  to  repair  the  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  mount  s-uard  to  prepare  ao^nst  a 
siege.*  ^  r    1  to         « 

Agis  and  Pausanias,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  did  in  fact  advance  towards  Athens 
with  all  their  troops.  Lysander  soon  after  arrived  at  the  Piraeus  with  a  hundred  and 
fatty  sail,  and  prevented  all  ships  from  going  in  or  coming  out.  The  Athenians 
besieged  by  sea  and  land,  without  provisions,  ships,  hope  of  relief;  or  any  resource  re- 
instated all  persons  attainted  by  any  decree,  without  however  speakino-  the  least  word 
of  a  capitulation,  though  many  already  died  of  famine.  But  when"their  corn  was 
entirely  consumed  they  sent  deputies  to  Agis,  to  propose  a  treaty  with  Sparta,  upon 
condition  of  abandomng  all  their  possessions,  the  city  and  port  only  excepted.  He 
referred  the  deputies  to  Lacedgemon,  as  not  being  empowered  to  treat  with  them  — 
When  they  arrived  at  Salasia,  upon  the  frontier  of  Sparta,  and  had  made  known  their 
commission  to  the  ephori,  they  were  ordered  to  retire,  and  to  come  with  other  propo- 
sals if  they  expected  peace.  The  ephori  had  demanded,  that  twelve  hundred  paces 
of  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  PircEus  should  be  demolished:  but  an  Athenian  for 
ventunng  to  advise  a  compliance,  was  sent  to  prison,  and  prohibition  made  against 
proposing  any  thing  of  that  kind  for  the  future. 

In  this  dephjrable  condition,  Theramenes  declared  in  the  assembly,  that  if  he  were 
sent  to  Lysander,  he  wouhl  learn,  whether  the  proposal  made  by  the  Lacedeemonians 
lor  dismantlinnr  the  city  was  intended  to  facilitate  its  ruin,  or  to  prevent  a  revolt  The 
Athenians  having  deputed  him  accordingly,  he  was  more  than  three  months  absent: 
detained  no  doubt  with  the  view  of  reducing  them  by  famine  to  accept  any  conditions 
that  should  be  ofiered.  On  hiS  return  he  told  them,  that  Lysander  had  detained  him 
all  that  time,  and  that  at  last  he  had  been  given  to  understand,  that  he  might  apply 
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to  the  ephori.  He  was  therefore  sent  back  with  nine  others  to  Sparta,  with  full  powers 
to  conclude  a  treaty.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  ephori  gave  them  audience  in 
Che  general  assembly,  where  the  Corinthians  and  several  other  allies,  especially  the 
Thebans,  insisted  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  the  city,  without  listening 
any  farther  to  a  treaty.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  preferring  the  glory  and  safety  of 
Greece  to  their  own  grandeur,  made  answer,  that  they  would  never  be  reproached 
with  having  destroyed  a  city  that  had  rendered  such  great  services  to  all  Greece;  the 
remembrance  of  which  ought  to  have  much  greater  weight  with  the  allies,  than  the 
resentment  of  private  injuries  received  from  it.  The  peace  was  therefore  concluded 
under  these  conditions:  "that  the  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus,  with  the  long  wall  that 
joined  that  port  to  the  city,  should  be  demolislied;  that  the  Athenians  should  deliver 
up  all  their  galleys,  except  twelve;  that  they  should  abandon  all  the  cities  they  had 
seized,  and  content  themselves  with  their  own  lands  and  country;  that  they  should 
recall  their  exiles,  and  make  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  Lacedcemonians, 
under  whom  they  should  march  wherever  they  thought  fit  to  lead  them." 

The  deputies  on  their  return  were  surrounded  with  an  innumerable  throng  of 
people,  who  apprehended  that  nothing  had  been  concluded,  for  they  were  not  able  to 
hold  out  any  longer,  such  multitudes  dying  every  day  of  famine.  The  next  day  they 
reported  the  success  of  their  negociation;  the  treaty  was  ratified,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  some  persons;  and  Lysander,  followed  by  the  exiles,  entered  the  port. 
It  was  upon  the  very  day  the  Athenians  had  formerly  gained  the  famous  naval  battle 
of  Salamin.  Ke  caused  the  walls  to  be  demolished  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  trumpets, 
and  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  triumph  and  rejoicing,  as  if  all  Greece  had  that  day 
regained  its  libe^t3^  Thus  ended  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  having  lasted  for  the 
space  of  twenty-seven  yenrs. 

Lysander,  whithout  giving  the  Athenians  time  to  look  about  them,  changed  tlie 
form  of  their  government  entirely,  established  thirty  archons,  or  rather  tyrants,  over 
the  city,  put  aTgood. garrison  into  the  citadel,  and  left  the  Spartan  Callibius  as  harmos- 
tes,  or  governor.  Agis  disbanded  his  troops.  Lysander,  before  he  disbanded  his, 
advanced  against  Samos,  which  he  pressed  so  warmly,  that  it  was  at  last  obliged  to 
capitulate,  "After  having  established  its  ancient  inhabitants  in  it,  he  proposed  to  return 
to  Sparta  v/ith  the  Lacedaemonian  galleys,  those  of  the  Piraeus,  and  the  beaks  of  those 
he  had  taken. 

He  had  sent  Gylippus,  who  had  commanded  the  army  in  Sicily,  before  him  to  carry 
the  money  and  spoils,  which  were  the  fruit  of  his  glorious  campaigns,  to  Lacedaemop. 
The  money,  v.nthout  reckoning  the  innumerable  crowns  of  gold  given  him  by  the 
cities,  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  talents,  that  is  to  say,  fifteen  hundi-ed  thousand 
crowns.*  Gylippus,  who  carried  this  considerable  sura,  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  converting  some  part  of  it  to  his  own  use.  Tlie  bags  were  sealed  up  carefully, 
and  did  not  seem  to  leave  any  room  for  theft.  He  unsewed  them  at  the  bottoms,  and 
after  hav^ing  taken  out  of  each  of  them  what  money  he  thought  fit,  to  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  talents,  he  sewed  themup  again  very  neatly,  and  Thought  himself  perfectly 
safe.  But  when  he  p.rrived  at  Sparta,  the  accounts,  which  had  been  put  up  in  each  bag, 
discovered  him.  To  avoid  punishment,  he  banished  himself  from  his  country  carrying 
along  with  him  in  all  places  the  disgrace  of  having  sullied,  by  so  base  and  sordid  an 
avarice,  the  glory  of  all  his  great  actions. 

From  this  unhappy  example,  the  wisest  and  most  distinguished  of  the  Spartans,  ap- 
prehending the  all-powerful  effects  of  money,  which  enslaved  not  only  the  vulgar,  but 
even  the  greatest  of  men,  extremely  blamed  Lysander  for  having  acted  so  contradict- 
orily to  the  fundamental  laws  of  Sparta,  and  warmly  represented  to  the  ephori,  how 
incumbent  it  was  upon  them  to  banish  all  that  gold  and  silver  from  the  republic,  and 
to  lay  the  heaviest  of  curses  and  imprecations  upon  it,  as  the  fiital  bane  of  all  other 
states,  introduced  only  to  corrupt  the  wholesome  constitution  of  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment,' which  had  supported  itself  for  so  many  ages  with  vigour  and  prosperity. 
The  ephori  immediately  passed  a  decree  to  proscribe  that  money,  and  ordained  that 
none  should  be  current  except  the  useful  pieces  of  iron.  But  Lysander's  friends  op- 
posed this  decree,  and  sparing  no  pains  to  retain  the  gold  and  silver  in  Sparta,  the 
affair  was  referred  for  farther  deliberation.  There  naturally  seemed  only  two  me- 
thods to  be  considered;  which  were,  either  to  make  the  gold  and  silver  species  cur- 
rent, or  to  cry  them  down,  and  prohibit  them  absolutely.    The  men  of  address  and 
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policy  found  out  a  third  expedient,  which  in  their  sense,  reconciled  both  the 
others  with  great  success:  this  was  making  a  proper  choice  between  the  vicious 
extremes  of  too  much  rigour  and  too  much  neglect.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  that 
the  new  coin  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  solely  employed  by  the  pubUc  treasury; 
that  it  should  only  pass  in  the  occasions  and  use  of  the  state;  and  that  every  private 
|)erson,  in  whose  possession  it  should  be  found,  should  be  immediately  put  to  death. 
"A  strange  expedient!"  says  Plutarch:  "as  if  Lycurgus  had  feared  gold  and  silver 
themselves,  and  not  the  avarice  they  occasioned:  an  avarice  more  Hkely  to  be  inflam- 
ed by  permitting  the  state  to  amass  and  make  uses  of  it  for  the  public  service,  than  to 
be  suppressed  by  prohibiting  the  possession  of  it  to  private  persons.     For  it  was  im- 

Eossible  while  that  money  was  in  honour  and  esteem  with  the  public,  that  it  should 
e  despised  in  private  as  useless,  and  that  people  should  look  upon  that  as  of  no 
value  in  their  domestic  affairs,  which  the  city  prized,  and  was  so  much  concerned  to 
have  for  its  occasions;  bad  usages,  authorized  by  the  practice  and  example  of  the 
public,  being  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous  to  individuals,  than  the  vices  of  in- 
dividuals to  the  public.  The  Lacedsemonians  therefore,"  continues  Plutarch,  "in 
punishing  those  with  death  who  should  make  use  of  the  new  money  in  private,  were 
so  blind  and  imprudent  as  to  immaginCj-^jthat  the  placing  of  the  law,  and  the  terror 
of  punishment,  as  a  guard  at  the  door,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  gold  and  silver  from 
entering  the  house:  they  left  the  hearts  of  their  citizens  open  to  the  desire  and  ad- 
miration of  riches,  and  introduced  themselves  to  a  violent  passion  for  amassing  trea- 
sure, in  causing  it  to  be  deemed  a  great  and  honourable  thing  to  become  rich. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  Darius  Nothus  king  of  Per- 
sia died,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years.  Cyrus  had  arrived  at  the  court  before  his 
■death,  and  Parysatis  his  mother,  whose  idol  he  was,  not  contented  with  having  made 
his  peace,  notwithstanding  the  faults  he  had  commited  in  his  government,  pressed  the 
old  king  to  declare  him  his  successor  also,  after  the  example  of  Darius  the  First,  who~ 
gave  Xerxes  the  preference  before  all  his  brothers,  because  born,  as  Cyrus  was,  after 
his  father's  accession  to  the  throne.  But  Darius  did  not  carry  his  complaisance  for 
her  so  far.  He  gave  the  crown  to  Arsaces,  his  eldest  son  by  Parysatis  also,  whom 
Plutarch  calls  Arsicas,  and  bequeathed  to  Cyrus  only  the  provinces  he  already  had.* 
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CONTINUED  DURING  THE 

FIRST  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  ARTAXERXES  MNEMON. 


CHAPTER  I. 


This  chapter  contains  the  domestic  troubles  of  the  court  of  Persia,  the  death  of 
Alcibiades,  the  re-estahlishment  of  the  liberty  of  Athens,  and  Lysander's  secret  de- 
sign to  make  himself  king, 

SECTION   I. CORONATION  OF  ARTAXERXES  MNEMON.      CYRUS  ATTEMPTS  TO  ASSASSINATE 

HIS  BROTHER.      REVENGE  OF  STATIRA.      DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  ALCIBIADES. 

Arsaces  upon  ascending  the  throne,  assumed  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  to  whom 
the  Greeks  also  gave  the  surname  of  Mnemon,*  from  his  very  retentive  memory. 
Being  near  his  father's  bed  when  he  was  dying,  he  asked  him,  a  few  moments  before 
he  expired,  what  had  been  the  rule  of  his  conduct  during  so  long  and  happy  a  reign 
as  his,  that  he  might  make  it  his  example.  "It  has  been,"  replied  he,  "to  do  always 
what  justice  and  religion  required  of  me.  Words  of  deep  import  and  well  worthy 
of  beinff  set  up  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  to  keep  them  perpetually  in 
mind  of  what  ought  to  be  the  guide  and  rule  of  all  their  actions.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  princes  to  give  excellent  instruction  to  their  children  on  their  death-beds, 
which  would  be  more  efficacious  if  preceded  by  their  own  example  and  conduct: 
without  which  they  are  as  weak  and  impotent  as  the  sick  man  who  gives  them,  and 
seldom  survive  him  long. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Darius,  the  new  king  set  out  from  his  capital  for  Pasar- 
gada,  a  city  of  Persia,  built  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  in  order  to  be  crowned,  according 
to  custom,  by  the  priests  of  Persia.  There  was  in  that  city  a  temple  of  the  goddess 
who  presided  in  war,  in  which  the  coronation  was  solemnized.  It  was  attended  with 
very  singular  ceremonies,  which  no  doubt  had  some  mysterious  sense,  though  Plu- 
tarch does  not  explain  it.  The  prince,  at  his  consecration,  took  off  his  robe  in  the 
temple,  and  put  on  that  worn  by  the  ancient  Cyrus,  before  he  came  to  the  throne, 
which  was  preserved  in  that  place  with  great  veneration.  After  that,  he  ate  a  dry 
fig,  chewed  some  leaves  of  the  turpentine  tree,  and  drank  a  draught  composed  of 
milk  and  vinegar.  This  might  signify,  that  the  sweets  of  sovereign  power  are  min- 
gled with  the  sours  of  care  and  disquiet;  and  that,  if  the  throne  be  surrounded  with 
pleasures  and  honours,  it  is  also  attended  with  pains  and  anxieties.  It  seems  suffici- 
ently evident,  that  the  design  in  putting  the  robes  of  Cyrus  upon  the  new  king,  was 
to  make  him  understand,  that  he  should  also  clothe  his  mind  with  the  great  qualities 
and  exalted  virtues  of  that  prince.t 

Young  Cyrus,  whose  soul  was  all  ambition,  was  in  despair  on  being  for  ever  pre- 
vented from  ascending  a  throne  which  his  mother  had  given  him,  and  on  seeing  the 

*  Wliich  word  si^ifisi  in  the  Creek,  one  of  a  good  memory, 
t  A.M.  3600.    Ant.  J.  C.  404.    Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  458. 
tPlut.  Artax.  p.  10—12. 
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sceptre,  which  he  thouglit  his  right,  transferred  into  the  hands  oC  his  brother.  The 
blackest  crimes  cost  the  ambitious  nothing.  Cyrus  resolved  to  assassinate  Artaxerxes 
in  the  temple  itself,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court,  just  when  he  took  off  his 
own,  to  put  on  the  robe  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Artaxerxes  was  apprised  of  this  de- 
sign by  the  priest  himself,  who  had  educated  his  brother,  and  to  whom  he  had 
imparted  it.  Cyrus  was  seized,  and  condemned  to  die,  when  his  mother  Parysatis, 
almost  out  of  her  senses,  flew  to  the  place,  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  bound  herself  to 
him  with  the  tresses  of  her  hair,  fastened  herself  upon  his  neck,  and  by  her  shrieks,  and 
tears,  and  prayers,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtain  his  pardon,  and  that  he  should  be  sent 
back  to  his  government  of  the  maritime  provinces.  He  carried  thither  with  him 
an  ambition  no  less  ardent  than  before,  was  animated  besides  with  resentment  for  the 
check  he  had  received,  and  the  warm  desire  of  revenge,  and  armed  with  an  almost 
unbounded  power.  Artaxerxes  upon  this  occasion  acted  contrary  to  the  most  com- 
mon rules  of  policy,  which  do  not  admit  the  cherishing  and  inflaming,  by  extraordi- 
nary honours,  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  young  prince 
like  Cyrus,  who  had  carried  his  personal  enmity  to  his  brother  so  far  as  to  have 
resolved  to  assassinate  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  whose  ambition  for  empire  was 
so  great  as  to  employ  the  most  criminal  methods  for  the  attainment  of  its  end.* 

Artaxerxes  had  espoused  Statira.  Scarcely  had  her  husband  ascended  the  throne, 
when  she  employed  the  power  her  beauty  gave  her  over  him,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
her  brother  Teriteuchmes.  History  does  not  record  a  more  tragical  scene,  nor  a 
more  monstrous  complication  of  adultery,  incest,  and  murder;  v/hich,  after  having 
occasioned  great  disorders  in  the  royal  family,  terminated  at  length  in  the  most  fatal 
manner  to  all  who  had  any  share  in  it.  Bui  it  is  necessary,  to  give  the  reader  a 
knovvledge  of  the  fact,  to  trace  it  from  the  beginning.f 

Hidarnes,  Siatira's  father,  a  Persian  of  very  great  quality,  was  governor  of  one  of 
the  principal  provinces  of  the  empire.  vStatira  was  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
which  induced  Artaxerxes  to  marry  her,  who  was  then  called  Arsaces.  At  the  same 
time  Teriteuchmes,  Satira's  brother,  married  Hamestris,  sister  of  Arsaces,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Darius  and  Parysatis;  in  consequence  of  which  marriage,  Teriteuchmes, 
upon  his  father's  death,  had  his  government  given  him.  There  was  also  another 
sister  in  this  family,  no  less  beautiful  than  Statira,  and  who  besides  excelled  in  the 
arts  of  shooting  with  the  bow,  and  throwing  the  dart.  Teriteuchmes  her  brother 
conceived  a  criminal  passion  for  her,  and  to  gratify  it,  resolved  to  set  himself  at  liberty 
by  killing  Hamestris,  whom  he  had  espoused.  Darius  having  been  informed  of  this 
design,  by  the  force  of  presents,  and  promises,  engaged  Udiastes,  the  intimate  friend 
and  confidant  of  Teriteuclimes,  to  prevent  it,  by  assassinating  him.  He  obeyed,  and 
received  for  his  reward  the  government  of  him  he  had  put  to  death  with  his  own 
hands. 

Among  the  guards  of  Teriteuchmes,  was  a  son  of  Udiastes,  called  Mithridates, 
very  much  attached  to  his  master.  The  young  gentleman,  upon  hearing  that  his 
father  had  committed  this  murder  in  person,  uttered  all  manner  of  imprecations 
against  him;  and  full  of  horror  for  so  infamous  and  vile  an  action,  seized  on  the  city 
of  Zaris,  and  openly  revolting,  declared  for  the  establishment  of  Teriteuchmes's  son. 
But  that  young  man  could  not  hold  out  long  against  Darius.  He  was  shut  up  in  the 
place  with  the  son  of  Teriteuchmes,  whom  he  had  with  him;  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
Ikmily  of  Hidarnes  were  put  in  prison,  and  delivered  to  Parysatis,  to  do  with  them 
as  she,  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree  by  the  treatment  either  done  or  intended 
against  her  daughter  Hamestris,  should  think  fit.  That  cruel  princess  began  by 
causing  Roxana,  whose  beauty  had  been  the  occasion  of  this  evil,  to  be  sawed  in  two, 
and  ordered  all  the  rest  to  be  put  to  death,  except  Statira,  whose  life  she  granted  to 
the  tears,  and  the  most  tender  and  ardent  solicitations  of  Arsoces,  whose  love  for  his 
wife  made  him  spare  no  pains  for  her  preservation,  though  Darius,  his  father,  believed 
it  necessary,  even  for  his  own  good,  that  she  should  share  the  same  fate  with  the  rest 
of  her  family.     Such  was  the  state  of  the  affair  at  the  death  of  Darius. 

Statira,  as  soon  as  her  husband  was  upon  the  throne,  caused  Udiastes  to  be  deliv- 
ered into  her  hands.  She  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  torn  out,  and  made  him  die  in 
the  most  exquisite  torments  she  could  invent,  to  punish  the  crime  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  ruin  of  her  family.     She  gave  his  government  to  Mithridates,  in  recom- 

*  Ne  quis  mobiles  adolescentium  animos  prsjraaturis  honoribus  ad  superbiam  extollerst.— Tacit.  Annal,  1,  iv. 
c.  17.    ^  tCtes,  c.  li.lv. 
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Eense  for  his  attachment  to  the  interests  of  her  family.  Parysatis  on  her  side,  took 
er  reveno;e  on  the  son  of  Teriteuchmes,  whom  she  caused  to  be  poisoned;  and  we 
shall  see  that  Statira's  turn  was  not  veiy  remote. 

We  see  here  the  terrible  etiects  of  female  revenire,  and  in  general  of  what  exces- 
ses they  are  capable,  who  find  themselves  above  all  laws,  and  have  no  other  rule  for 
their  actions  than  their  will  and  passions. 

Cyrus,  having  resolved  to  dethrone  his  brother,  employed  Clearchus,  the  Lacedse- 
monian  general,  to  raise  a  body  of  Grecian  troops,  under  pretence  of  war,  which 
that  Spartan  was  to  carry  into  Thrace.  I  shall  defer  speaking  of  this  famous  expe- 
dition, and  also  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  which  happened  about  the  same  time  in- 
tending to  treat  of  those  tv/o  great  events  as.fully  as  they  deserve.  It  was  without 
doubt  with  the  same  view,  that  Cyrus  presented  Lysander  a  galley  of  two  cubits  in 
length,  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  naval  victory.  That  gal- 
ley was  consecrated  to  Apollo  in  the  temple  of  Delphos.  Lysander  went  soon  after 
to  Sardis,  charged  with  magnificent  presents  for  Cyrus  from  the  allies. 

It  was  upon  that  occasion,  that  Cyrus  had  the  celebrated  conversation  with  Lysan- 
der, related  by  Xenophon,  and  which  Cicero  after  him  has  applied  so  beautifully.* 
That  young  prince,  who  prided  himself  more  upon  his  integrity  and  politeness  than 
nobility  and  grandeur,  pleased  himself  with  conducting  in  person   so  illustrious  a 

guest  through  his  gardens,  and  to  make  him  observe  the  various  beauties  of  them, 
ysander,  struck  with  so  fine  a  prospect,  admired  the  manner  in  which  the  several 
parts  were  laid  out;  the  height  and  projection  of  the  trees;  the  neatness  and  disposition 
of  the  walks;  the  abundance  of  fruits,  planted  with  an  art  which  had  known  how  to 
unite  the  useful  with  the  agreeable;  the  beauty  of  the  parterres,  and  the  o-lowino' 
variety  of  flowers,  exhaling  odours  throughout  the  delightful  scene.  "Eveiy  thing 
in  this  place  charms  and  transports  me,"  said  Lysander,  addressing  himself  to  Cyrus* 
but  what  strikes  me  most,  is  the  exquisite  taste  and  elegant  industry  of  the  person 
who  drew  tiie  plan  of  the  several  parts  of  this  garden,  and  gave  it  the  fine  order 
wonderful  disposition,  and  happiness  of  symmetry,  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire." 
Cyrus,  infinitely  pleased  with  this  discourse,  replied,  "It  was  I  that  drew  the  plan 
and  entirely  marked  it  out:  and  not  only  that,  many  of  the  trees  which  vou  see' 
were  planted  by  my  own  hands."  "What,"  replied  Lysander,  regardino-  him  from 
head  to  foot,  "is  it  possible,  with  these  purple  robes  and  splendid  vestrnents  those 
strings  of  jewels  and  bracelets  of  gold,  those  buskins  so  richly  embroidered,  that  you 
could  act  the  gardener,  and  employ  your  royal  hands  in  planting  trees."  "Does  that 
surprise  you?"  said  Cyrus;  "I  swear  by  the  god  Mithras,t  that  when  my  health  ad- 
mits, I  never  sit  down  to  table  without  having  made  myself  sweat  with  some  fatione 
or  other,  either  in  military  exercise,  rural  labour,  or  some  other  toilsome  employment 
to  which  I  apply  with  pleasure,  and  without  sparing  myself"  Lysander  was  amaz- 
ed at  his  discourse,  and  pressing  him  by  the  hand,  "Cyrus,"  siad  he,  "you  are  truly 
happy,  and  deserve  your  high  fortune,  because  you  unite  it  with  virtue.":}: 

Alcibiades  was  at  no  small  pains  to  discover  the  mystery  of  the  levies  made  by- 
Cyrus  and  went  into  the  province  of  Pharnabasus,  with  design  to  proceed  to  the 
court  of  Persia,  and  to  apprise  Artaxerxes  of  the  scheme  laid  against  him.  Had  he 
arrived  there,  a  discovery  of  such  importance  v/ould  have  infallibly  procured  him  the 
favour  of  that  prince,  and  the  assistance  he  wanted  for  the  re-establishment  of  his 
country.  But  the  Lacedaemomian  partizans  at  Athens,  that  it  is  to  say,  the  thirty 
tyrants,  apprehended  the  intrigues  of  so  superior  a  genius  as  his,  and  represented  to 
their  masters,^  that  they  were  inevitably  ruined,  if  they  did  not  find  means  to  rid 
themselves  of  Alcibiades.  The  Lacedaemonians  thereupon  wrote  to  Pharnabasus 
and  with  an  abject  meanness  not  to  be  excused,  aud  which  showed  how  much  Sparta 
had  degenerated  from  her  ancient  manners,  strongly  pressed  him'  to  deliver  them  at 

♦ICarrat  Socrates  in  eo  libro,Cymm  minorcm,  regetn  Persanim,  praestantem  ing-enio  afque  imperii  e-lora 
cum  Lysandfi-  Laceda?iiionins,  viv  suniiiue  virrulis,  veiiis'^et  ad  eum,  Sardes,  eiqiie  dom  a  sociis  attulisset  et 
ceteris  in  i-fbus  coniem  erj^a  LysandniiHaUiiie  humanum  fiiissc,  et  ei  qnemdani  i-i)nse|)tuni  a^nnn  diliffPn'ter 
coiisitum  osteiidisse.  Cum  autem  admiraretur  Lys;mder  el  proceritates  aiboriim,  et  diifctos  in  quinciincem 
oidines,  ethiimum  subactam  atque  puram,  et  suavitateni  odoruni  qui  efflareniur  e  floiibiis;  turn  cum  dixisse 
mirari  se  non  modo  diligentiam,  sed  «tiam  solertiamejus,a  quoesseiit  illadimensa  arqnedescripta.  Kt  ei  Cvrnm 
respondisse:  atqui  e^^o  ista  sura  dimensus,  mei  sunt  ordints,  mea  descnptio,  multc:-  eiiain  isitrum  aihornni  mea 
man u  sunt  stata3  Turn  Lysaudrum,  intuentem  ejus  purpuiam  et  nilt<,rem  co.posis,  ornatun)que  Persicum 
mulio  auvo  multisque  g:emmis  dixisse:  reete  vero,  te  Cyre,  beatum  fcruiit,  quouiam  virtuti  tua  fonuna  ecniueta 
est.— Cic.  de  Senect.  n.  39.  •■ 

^     t  The  Persians  adored  the  sun  under  that  name,  who  was  their  principal  ,^od, 
t  AiXMiajj,  m  K-J^s,  iv^y.ifiov,i  i>-«ri;  yki;  o-u  su^xi,uovBii.     Whicli   Cicero  trausiaies:  iccte   vtsro,  to.  Cvre» 
betura  rcruut,quoniara  virtuti  tua  fortuiiaconjuncta  est.  ' 
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any  rate  from  so  formidable  an  enemy.  The  satrap  complied  with  their  wish.  Alci- 
biades  was  then  in  a  small  town  of  Phrygia,  where  he  lived  with  his  concubine  Ti- 
mandra.*  Those  who  were  sent  to  kill  him,  not  daring  to  enter  his  house,  contented 
themselves  with  surrounding  and  setting  it  on  fire.  Alcibiades  having  quitted  it 
through  the  flames,  sword  in  hand,  the  barbarians  were  afraid  to  remain  to  come  to 
blows'^with  him,  but  flying  and  retreating  as  he  advanced  they  poured  tlieir  darts  and 
arrows  upon  him,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  Timandra  took  up  his  body,  and 
ha\4ng  adorned  and  covered  it  with  the  finest  robes  she  had,  she  made  as  magnificent 
a  fi.meTal  for  it  as  her  condition  would  admit. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Alcibiades,  whose  great  virtues  were  stifled  and  suppressed 
bv  still  greater  vices.  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  whether  his  good  or  bad  qualities  were 
rnost  pernicious  to  his  country;  for  with  one  he  deceived,  and  with  the  other  he  op- 
pressed it.t  In  him,  distinguished  valour  was  united  with  nobility  of  blood.  His 
person  was  beautiful  and  finely  made;  he  was  eloquent,  of  great  ability  in  business, 
insinuatino',  and  formed  for  charming  all  mankind.  He  loved  glory,  but  without  pre- 
judice to  his  inclination  for  pleasure;  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  pleasure  as  to  neglect  his 
glory  for  it.  He  knew  how  to  yield,  or  abstract  himself  from  it,  according  to  the  si- 
tuation of  his  affairs.  Never  was  there  ductility  of  genius  equal  to  his.  He  meta- 
morphosed himself  with  incredible  facility,  like  a  Proteus,  into  the  most  contrary 
forms,  and  supported  them  all  with  as  much  ease  and  grace  as  if  each  had  been  natu- 
ral to  him. 

This  versatility  of  character,  according  to  occasions,  the  customs  of  countries,  and 
his  own  interests,  discover  a  heart  void  of  principle,  without  either  truth  or  justice. 
He  did  not  confine  himself  either  to  religion,  virtue,  laws,  duties,  or  his  countrj%  His 
sole  rule  of  action  was  his  private  ambition,  to  which  he  reduced  every  thing.  His 
aim  was  to  please,  to  dazzle  and  be  beloved,  but  at  the  same  time  to  subject  those 
he  soothed.  He  favoured  them  only  as  they  served  his  purposes;  and  made  his 
correspondence  and  society  a  means  for  engrossing  every  thing  to  himself. 

His  life  was  a  perpetual  mixture  of  good  and  evil.     His  sallies  for  virtue  were  ill 
sustained,  and  quickly  degenerated  into  vices  and  crimes,  very  little  to  the  honour  of 
the  instructions  of  that  great  philosopher,  who  took  no  small  pains  to  cultivate  him 
into  a  man  of  worth.     His  actions  were  glorious,  but  without  rule  or  principle.     His 
character  was  elevated  and  grand,  but  without  connexion  and  consistence.     He  was 
successively  the  support  and  terror  of  the  Lacedsemonians  and  Persians.     He  was 
either  the  misfortune  or  refuge  of  his  own  country,  according  to  his  declaring  for  or 
against  it.     In  fine,  he  was  the  author  of  a  general  and  destructive  war  in  Greece, 
from  the  sole  motive  of  commanding,  by  inducing  the  Athenians  to  besiege  Syracuse, 
much  less  from  the  hope  of  conquering  Sicily,  and  afterwards  Africa,  than  with  the 
design  of  keeping  Athens  in  dependence  upon  himself;  convinced  that  having  to  deal 
witlTan  inconstant,  suspicious,  ungrateful,  jealous  people,  averse  to  those  that  govern- 
ed, it  was  necessary  to  engage  them  continually  in  some  great  aflfair,  in  order  to  make 
his  services  always  necessary  to  them,  and  that  they  might  not  be  at  leisure  to  exam- 
ine, censure,  and  condemn  his  conduct. 

He  had  the  fate  generally  experienced  by  persons  of  his  character,  and  of  which 
they  cannot  reasonably  complain.  He  never  loved  any  one,  self  being  his  sole  motive; 
nor  ever  found  a  friend.  He  made  it  his  merit  and  glory  to  amuse  all  men;  and  no- 
body confided  in,  or  adhered  to  him.  His  sole  view  was  to  live  with  splendour,  and  to 
lord  it  universally;  and  he  perished  miserably,  abandoned  by  the  Avhole  world,  and 
obliged  at  his  death  to  the  feeble  services  and  impotent  zeal  of  a  single  woman,  for 
the  last  honours  rendered  to  his  remains. 

About  this  time  died  Democritus  the  philosopher,  of  whom  more  will  be  said  else- 
where. 

SECTION  ir. THE  THIRTY  EXERCISE  HORRID  CRUELTIES  AT    ATHENS,  THEY  PUT  THERA- 

MENES  TO    DEATH.       ThRASYBULUS    ATTACKS    THE  TYRANTS,  IS    MASTER  OF    ATHENS, 
AND  RESTORES  ITS  LIBERTIES. 

The  council  of  thirty,  established  at  Athens  by  Lysander,  committed  the  most  in- 
credible cruelties.  Upon  pretence  of  restraining  the  multitude  within  Llieir  duty,  and 
to  prevent  seditions,  they  had  caused  guards  to  be  assigned  them,  had  armed  three 

•  It  was  said  that  I.ais,  the  famous  courtezan,  called  the  Corinthian,  was  the  daughter  of  this  Timandra. 
t  Cujus  ncscio  utrum  bona  an  vitia  patriae  ptrnieioiioia  fuerint;  illii  tcnita  cives  sues  detepit,  his  afflixit,  VaL 
Max.  1.  iii.  c.  1. 
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thousand  of  tlie  citizens  for  that  service,  and  at  the  same  time  disarmed  all  the  rest. 
The  whole  city  was  in  the  utmost  terror  and  dismay.  Whoever  opposed  their  injus- 
tice and  violence,  became  the  victims  of  them.  Riches  were  a  crime  that  never  iail- 
ed  of  drawing  a  sentence  upon  their  owners,  always  followed  with  death,  and  the 
confiscation  of  estates;  which  the  thirty  tyrants  divided  among  themselves.  They 
put  more  people  to  death,  says  Xenophon,  in  eight  months  of  peace,  than  their  ene- 
mies had  done  in  a  war  of  thirty  years.* 

The  two  most  considerable  persons  of  the  thirty  were  Critias  and  Theramenes, 
who  at  first  lived  in  great  union,  and  always  acted  in  concert  with  each  other.     The 
latter  had  some  honour,  and  loved  his  country.     When  he  saw  with  what  excess  of 
violence  and  cruelty  his  colleagues  behaved,  he  declared  openly  against  them,  and 
thereby  drew  their  resentment  upon  him.     Critias   became  his  most  mortal  enemy, 
and  acted  as  informer  against  him  before  the  senate,  accusing  him  of  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  of  designing  to  subvert  the  present  government.     As  he 
perceived  that  the  defence  of  Theramenes  was  heard  with  silence  and  approbation, 
he  was  afraid,  that  if  the  affair  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  senate,  they  would  ac- 
quit him.     Having  therefore  caused  a  band  of  young  men  whom  he  had  armed  with 
poniards,  to  advance  to  the  bar,  he  said  that  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  a  supreme  ma- 
gistrate to  prevent  justice  from  being  abused,  and  that  he  should  act  conformably  up- 
on this  occasion.     "  But,"  continued  he,  "as  the  law  does  not  admit,  that  any  of  the 
three  thousand  should  be  put  to  death  without  the  consent  of  the  senate,  I  exclude 
Theramenes  from  that  number,  and  condemn  him  to  die,  in  virtue  of  my  own  and  my 
colleagues'  authority."     Theramenes  upon  these  words  leaped  upon  the  altar;  "I  de- 
mand," said  he,  "Athenians,  that  I  may  be  tried  according  to  the  laws;  which  cannot 
be  refused  me  without  manifest  injustice.     Not  that  I  imagine,  that  the  goodness  of 
my  cause  will  avail  me  any  thing,  or  the  sanctity  of  altars  protect  me;  but  I  would 
show  at  least,  that  my  enemies  respect  neither  the  gods  nor  men.     What  most  aston- 
ishes me  is,  that  persons  of  your  wisdom  do  not  see  that  your  own  names  may  as  easi- 
ly be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  citizens,  as  that  of  Theramenes."     Critias  upon  this 
ordered  the  officers  of  justice  to  pull  him  down  from  the  altar.     An  universal  silence 
and  terror  ensued  upon  the  sight  of  the  armed  soldiers,  that  surrounded  the  senate. 
Of  all  the  senators,  only  Socrates,  whose  disciple  Theramenes  had  been,  took  upon 
him  his  defence,  and  opposed  the  officers  of  justice.     But  his  weak  endeavours  could 
not  deliver  Theramenes,  who  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  notwithstanding  all 
he  could  do,  through  crowds  of  the  citizens,  who  saw  with  tears,  in  the  fate  of  a  man 
equally  distinguished  for  his  love  of  liberty  and  the   great  services  fie  had  done  hia 
country,  what  they  had  to  fear  for  themselves.     When  they  presented  liim  the  hem- 
lock, that  is,  the  poison,  which  was  the  manner  of  putting  the  citizens  of  Athens  to 
death,  he  took  it  with  an  intrepid  air,  and  after  having  drunk  it,  he  poured  the  re- 
mainder upon  the  table,  after  the  usual  manner  observed  in  feasts  or  pubUc  rejoicings, 
saying,  "This  for  the  noble  Critias."  Xenophon  relates  this  circumstance,  unimportant 
in  itself,  to  show,  sa^ys  he,  the  tranquillity  of  Theramenes  in  his  last  moments. 

The  tyrants,  delivered  from  a  colleague  whose  presence  alone  \^as  a  continual  re- 
proach to  tliem,  no  longer  observed  any  measures.  Nothing  passed  throughout  the 
city  but  imprisonments  and  murders.  Every  body  trembled  for  themselves  or  their 
friends.t  The  general  desolation  had  no  remedy,  nor  was  there  any  hope  of  regain- 
ing their  liberty.  Where  had  they  then  as  many  Harmodiuses  as  they  had  tyrantsrj 
Terror  had  taken  entire  possession  of  their  minds,  while  the  whole  city  deplored  in 
secret  the  loss  of  liberty,  without  having  one  among  them  generous  enough  to  attempt 
the  l3reaking  of  their  chains.  The  Athenian  people  seemed  to  have  lost  that  valour, 
which  till  then  had  made  them  awlul  and  terrible  to  their  neighbours  and  enemies. 
They  seemed  to  have  lost  the  very  use  of  speech;  not  daring  to  utter  the  least  com- 
plaint, lest  it  should  be  made  a  capital  crime  in  them.  Socrates  only  continued  in- 
trepid. He  consoled  the  afflicted  senate,  animated  the  desponding  citizens,  and  set 
all  men  an  admirable  example  of  courage  and  resolution;  preserving  his  liberty,  and 
sustaining  his  integrity  in  the  midst  of  thirty  tyrants,  who  made  all  else  tremble,  but 
could  never  shake  the  constancy  of  Socrates  by  their  menaces. 

*Xonoph.  tKst.  1.  ii.  p.  462,et479.  Diod.  1.  xiv.p.  235— 238.  Justin.  1.  v- c.  8.  10. 
tPoteratne  civitas  ilia  cmquiescere,  in  qua  tot  tyranni  ei-ant,  quot  satellites  essent?  Ne  spes  quidem  ilia  reci- 
piendae  libertatis  animis  poterat  offerri,  nee  ulli  lemedio  locus appaiebat  contra  lantam  vim  nialorurn.  Unde 
enim  misera  civitati  tot  Harmodios?  Socrates  timen  in  medio  erat,  et  lugentes  patres  consulebatur,  et  dejperan- 
«e«  de  republica  exhonahantur  et  imitare  volentibus  magnum  circumferebat  exemplar,  cum  inter  tngmta 
doniintrt  liber  incederet.—Senec.  de  Tranquil.  Anim.  c.  3.  r  v    d-  ■ 

t  Harraodius  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  deliverance  of  Atheni  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Puistr  auda. 
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Critias,  who  had  heen  liis  pupil,  was  the  first  to  declare  most  openly  against  him, 
taking  offence  at  the  free  and  bold  discourses  which  he  held  against  the  government 
of  the  thirty.  He  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  his  instructing  youth;  but  Socrates,  who 
neitlier  acknowledged  his  authorit}'-,  nor  feared  the  violent  effects  of  it,  paid  no  regard 
to  so  imjust  an  order.* 

All  the  citizens  of  any  consideration  in  Athens,  and  who  retained  the  love  of  liber- 
ty, quitted  a  place  reduced  to  so  hard  and  shameful  a  slavery,  and  sought  elsewhere 
an  asylum  and  retreat,  where  they  migl  :  live  in  safety.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
Thrasybulus,  a  person  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  beheld  with  the  most  lively  afflic- 
tion the  miseries  of  his  country.  The  Lacedfemonians  had  the  inhumanity  to  en- 
deavour to  deprive  those  unhappy  fugitives  of  this  last  resource.  They  published  an 
edict  to  prohibit  the  cities  of  Greece  trom giving  them  refuge,  decreed  that  they  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  condemned  all  such  as  should  contravene 
ihe  execution  of  this  edict,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents.  Only  two  cities  rejected  with 
disdain  so  unjust  an  ordinance,  Megara  and  Thebes;  the  latter  of  which  made  a  de- 
cree to  punish  all  persons  whatever,  who  should  see  an  Athenian  attacked  by  his  ene- 
mies without  doing  his  utmost  to  assist  him.  Lysias,  an  orator  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
been  banished  by  the  thirty,  raised  five  hundred  soldiers  at  his  own  expense,  and  sent 
them  to  the  aid  of  the  common  country  of  eloquence.f 

Thrasybulus  lost  no  time.  After  havuig  taken  Phyla,  a  small  fort  in  Attica, 
he  marched  to  the  Pirreus,  of  which  he  made  himself  master.  The  thirty  flew 
thither  with  their  troops;  and  a  sharp  battle  ensued.  But  as  the  soldiers  on  one  side 
foucrht  with  valour  and  vigour  for  their  liberty,  and  on  the  other  with  indolence  and 
neglect  for  the  power  of  others,  victory  was  not  long  doubtful,  but  favoured  the  better 
cause.  The  tyrants  were  overthrown.  Critias  was  killed  upon  the  spot.  And  as 
the  rest  of  the  army  were  beginning  to  fly,  Thrasybulus  cried  out,  "wherefore  do 
you  fly  from  me  as  yom*  victor,  rather  than  assist  me  as  the  avenger  of  our  liberty.'' 
We  are  not  enemies,  but  fellow-citizens;  nor  have  we  declared  war  against  the  city, 
but  against  the  thirty  tyrants."  He  called  to  their  remembrance  that  they  had  the 
same  origin,  country,  laws  and  religion;  he  exhorted  them  to  compassionate  their  ex- 
iled brethren,  to  restore  their  country  to  them,  and  resume  their  liberty  themselves. 
These  words  had  the  desired  efltsct.  The  army,  upon  their  return  to  Athens,  ex- 
pelled the  thirty,  and  substituted  ten  persons  to  govern  in  their  room,  whose  conduct 
proved  no  better  than  theirs. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  so  sudden,  so  universal,  so  tenacious,  and  so  uni- 
form a  conspiracy  against  the  public  good,  should  always  actuate  the  several  bodies  of 
persons  established  in  the  administration  of  this  government.  This  we  have  seen  in 
the  four  hundred  formerly  chosen  by  Athens;  again  in  the  thirty;  and  now  in  the  ten. 
And  what  increases  our  wonder  is,  that  this  passion  for  tyranny  should  so  strongly 
actuate  republicans,  born  in  the  bosom  of  liberty,  accustomed  to  an  equaUty  of  con- 
dition, on  which  it  is  founded,  and  formed  from  their  earliest  infancy  to  an  abhorrence 
of  all  subjection  and  dependency.  There  must  be  on  the  one  side,  in  power  and  authori- 
ty, some  violent  impulse,  to  actuate  in  this  manner  so  many  persons,  many  of  whom, 
no  doubt,  were  not  without  sentiments  of  virtue  and  honour;  and  to  banish  so  suddenly 
the  principles  and  manners  so  natural  to  them;  and  on  the  other  an  excessive  propen- 
sity in  the  mind  of  man  to  subject  his  equals,  to  rule  over  them  imperiously,  to  car- 
ry him  on  to  the  last  extremes  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  to  make  him  forget  at 
once,  all  laws,  nature,  and  religion.^ 

The  thirty  being  fa'len  from  their  power  and  hopes,  sent  deputies  to  Lacedosmon 
to  demand  aid.  It  was  not  Lysander's  ifault,  who  was  sent  to  them  with  troops,  that 
the  tyrants  were  not  re-established.  But  king  Pausanias,  moved  with  compassion  for 
the  deplorable  condition  to  which  a  city,  once  so  flourishing,  was  reduced,  had  the 
generosity  to  favour  the  Athenians  in  secret,  and  at  lenn-th  obtained  a  peace  from 
them.  It  was  sealed  with  the  blood  of  the  tyrants,  who  having  taken  arms  to  re-instate 
themselves  in  the  government,  and  being  present  at  a  parley  for  that  purpose,  were 
all  put  to  the  sword,  and  left  Athens  in  the  full  possession  of  its  liberty.  AH  the 
exiles  wero  recalled.  Thrasybulus  at  that  time  proposed  the  celebrated  amnesty,  by 
which  ten  citizens  engaged  upon  oath,  that  all  past  transactions  should  be  buried  in 

*  Xenoph.  Memorah.  1.  i.  p.  715,  717. 
t  QaiBg«ntot  milUe*,  stipendio  suo  iristructos,  in  auxilium  patnte  communis  eloquentiae  missit.— JusUn.^1.  v» 
•.  9.  \  Vi  (lominationis  convulsub.— Tacit. 
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oblivion.  The  government  was  re-established  upon  its  ancient  footing,  the  laws  re- 
stored to  their  pristine  vigour,  and  magistrates  elected  with  the  usual  forms. 

I  cannot  forbear  observing  in  this  place  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  Thrasybu- 
lus,  so  salutary  and  essential  after  so  long  a  continuance  of  domestic  troubles.  This 
is  one  of  the  finest  events  in  ancient  history,  worthy  the  Athenian  lenity  and  benevo- 
lence, and  has  serv^ed  as  a  model  to  successive  ages  in  good  governments. 

Never  had  tyranny  been  more  cruel  and  l)loody  than  that  which  the  Athenians 
had  lately  thrown  off.  Every  house  was  in  mourning;  every  family  bewailed  the  loss 
of  some  relation.  It  had  been  a  series  of  pubUc  robbery  and  rapine,  m  which  licence 
and  impunity  had  autliorized  all  manner  of  crimes.  The  people  seemed  to  have  a 
right  to  demand  the  blood  of  all  accomplices,  in  such  notorious  malversations,  and 
even  the  interest  of  the  state  seemed  to  authorize  such  a  claim  ihat  by  exemplary 
sev^erities  sucii  enormous  crimes  might  be  prevented  for  the  future.  But  Thrasybu- 
lus,  rising  above  those  sentiments,  from  the  superiority  of  his  more  extensive  genius, 
and  the  views  of  a  more  discerning  and  profound  policy,  foresaw,  that  by  consenting 
to  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  eternal  seeds  of  discord  and  enmity  would  remain, 
to  weaken  the  republic  by  domestic  divisions,  which  it  was  necessary  to  unite  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  occasion  the  loss  to  the  state  of  a  great  number  of  citizens, 
who  might  render  it  important  services  even  from  the  desire  of  making  amends  for 
past  misbehaviour. 

Such  conduct,  after  great  troubles  in  a  state,  has  always  seemed,  with  the  ablest 
politicians,  the  most  certain  and  ready  means  to  restore  the  public  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity. Cicero,  when  Rome  was  divided  into  two  factions,  upon  the  occasion  of  Ca?sar's 
death,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  conspirators,  calling  to  mind  this  celebrated  amnesty, 
proposed,  after  the  example  of  the  Athenians,  to  bury  all  that  had  passed  in  eternal 
oblivion,*  Cardinal  Mazarin  observed  to  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  prime  minister  of  Spain, 
that  this  gentle  and  humane  conduct  in  France  had  prevented  the  troubles  and  revolts 
of  that  kingdom  from  having  any  fatal  consequences,  and  "that  the  king  had  not,  to 
this  day,  lost  a  foot  of  land  by  them;"  whereas  the  inflexible  severity  of  the  Spaniards 
"was  the  occasion,  that  the  subjects  of  that  monarchy,  whenever  ihey  threw  off  the 
mask,  never  returned  to  their  obedience  but  by  the  force  of  arms;  which  sufficiently 
appears,"  says  he,  "in  the  example  of  the  Hollanders,  who  are  in  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  many  provinces,  that  not  a  century  ago  were  the  patrimony  of  the  king  of 
Spain."t 

Diodorus  Siculus  takes  occasion,  from  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  whose  immoder- 
ate ambition  induced  them  to  treat  their  country  with  the  most  excessive  cruelties,  to 
observe  how  unfortunate  it  is  for  persons  in  power  to  want  a  sense  of  honour,  and  to 
disregard  either  the  present  opinion,  or  the  judgment  of  posterity  on  their  conduct. 
For,  from  the  contempt  of  reputation,  the  transition  is  too  common  to  that  of  virtue 
itself  t  They  may  perhaps,  by  the  awe  of  their  power,  suppress  for  some  time  the 
public  voice,  and  impose  a  forced  silence  upon  censure;  but  the  more  constraint  they 
lay  upon  it  during  their  lives,  the  more  liberal  will  it  be  al'ter  their  deaths,  of  complaints 
and  reproaches,  and  the  more  infamy  and  imputation  will  be  affixed  to  their  memories. 
The  power  of  the  thirty  was  of  very  short  duration;  their  guilt  immortal,  which  will 
be  remembered  with  abhorrence  throughout  all  ages;  while  their  names  will  be  record- 
ed in  history  only  to  render  them  odious  and  to  make  theu*  crimes  detestable.  He 
applies  the  same"  reflection  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  after  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  Greece  by  a  wise  and  moderate  conduct,  fell  from  that  glory,  through  the 
severity,  haughtiness,  and  injustice,  with  which  they  treated  their  allies.  1  here  is 
doubtless  no  reader,  whom  their  abject  and  cruel  jealousy  in  regard  to  Athens,  enslaved 
and  humbled,  has  not  prejudiced  against  them;  nor  is  there  any  resemblance  in  such 
behaviour,  to  the  greatness  of  mind  and  noble  generosity  of  ancient  Sparta;  so  much 
power  has  the  lust  of  dominion  and  prosperity  over  even  virtuous  men.  Diouorus 
concludes  his  reflection  with  a  maxim,  very  true,  though  very  little  known;  the 
greatness  and  majesty  of  princess,"  says  he,  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  persons 

*  In  sedem  Telluris  conrocati  snmus;  in  quo  templo,  quantum  in  n.e  f uit,  jeci  f undamcntum  pacis;  j^then.en- 
sumquerenovavi  vetusexemplun?.  Graecum  etiamveibum  (some  believe  tliat  Uie  \>ortl  -*\ds  a.  ■'•'■''  'I 
not  found  in  the  histoiians  ^vllo  liave  treated  tliis  fact,  it  is  more  likely  il.at  it  «as  .>-■,  '':;^';'/;',;^'  'i^^,' .  j)  ",f* 
the  same  sense, and  is  used  by  them  all,)  usurpavi  quod  turn  in  sedandis  d  seord.  is  usurpaveiat  ciMiasiiia,  ^.t^ue 
omnera  memoiiain  discord  iarum  obllvione  sempiterna  delendnm  censui. — Phdip.  i.  n.  l. 

t  Let.  XV.  of  Card.  Mazarin. 
t  Ca>tera  principibus  statim  adessp;  unum  insatiabiliier,  pa.andum,  prospeiam  sni  f^^";,°:;f ^^  "f '"  |;°^3* 
fama,  contemni  vivtutes.-Quo  magis  socordiam  e-  mm  rrideri  bbt^,  qui  praesenti  potert  a  credi.m  <-^t'3'9"»  P"»»e 
etiam  sequeutis  aeyi  memoiiam— iuum  cuique  dtcus  postenias  re])eudjt.-Tacit.  Annai  i,  n.  e.  ol,  ci  oj. 
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in  high  authority,)  "ean  be  supported  only  by  humanity  and  justice  with  regard  to 
their  subjects;  as,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ruined  and  destroyed  by  a  cruel  and  op- 
pressive government,  which  never  fails  to  draw  upon  thera  the  natred  of  their  people." 

SECTION      III. — LTSANDER    ABUSES    HIS    POWER    IN    AN    EXTRAORDINARY    MANNER.        HE 

IS    RECALLED    TO    SPARTA. 

As  Lysander  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  celebrated  exploits  which  had  raised, 
the  glory  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  so  high  a  pitch;  so  he  had  acquired  a  degree  of 
power  and  authority,  of  Avhich  there  was  no  example  before  in  Sparta;  but  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  presumption  and  vanity  still  greater  thaa 
his  power.^  He  permitted  the  Grecian  cities  to  dedicate  alters  to  him  as  to  a  god, 
and  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  sing  hymns  and  songs  in  honour  of  him.  The  Samians 
ordained  a  public  decree,  that  the  feasts  celebrated  in  honour  of  Juno,  and  which 
bore  the  name  of  that  goddess,  should  be  called  "the  feast  of  Lysander."  He  had 
always  a  crowd  of  poets  about  him,  (who  are  often  a  tribe  of  venal  flatterers,)  who 
eniulated  each  other  in  singmg  his  great  exploits,  for  which  they  were  magnificently 
paid.  Praise  is  undoubtedly  due  to  noble  deeds,  but  diminishes  their  lustre  when 
either  forged  or  excessive.* 

This  sort  of  vanity  or  ambition,  had  he  stopped  there,  would  have  hurt  only  him- 
self, by  exposing  him  to  envy  and  contempt;  but  a  natural  consequence  of  it  was, 
that  through  his  arrogance  and  pride,  in  conjunction  with  the  incessant  flatteries  of 
those  around  him,  he  carried  the  spirit  of  command  and  authority  to  an  insupporta- 
•  ble  excess,  and  observed  no  longer  any  measures  either  in  rewarding  or  punishing. 
The  absolute  government  of  cities  with  tyrannic  power  were  the  fruits  of  his  friend- 
ship, and  the  ties  of  hospitality  with  him;  and  only  the  death  of  those  he  hated  could 
put  an  end  to  his  resentment  and  displeasure,  without  its  being  possible  to  escape  his 
vengeance.  What  Sylla  caused  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  might  with  equal 
propriety  have  been  engraved  upon  Lysander's:  "That  no  man  had  ever  surpassed 
him  in  doing  good  to  his  friends,  or  evil  to  his  enemies." 

Treachery  and  perjury  cost  him  nothing,  whenever  they  promoted  his  designs; 
nor  was  he  less  cruel  than  revengeful,  a  sufficient  proof  of  which  is  shown  in^his 
conduct  at  Miletus.  Apprehending  that  ttiose  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  people 
would  escape  him,  he  swore  not  to  do  them  harm^  Those .  unfortunate  men  relied 
on  his  oath,  but  no  sooner  appeared  in  public,  than  they  were  put  to  the  sword,  with 
his  consent,  by  the  nobility  who  killed  them  all,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred. 
The  number  of^  those  in  the  party  of  the  people,  whom  he  caused  to  oe  massacred 
in  the  other  cities,  is  incredible;  for  he  did  not  only  destroy  to  satiate  his  own  resent- 
ments, but  to  serve  in  all  places  the  enmity,  malice,  and  avarice  of  his  friends,  whom 
he  supported  in  gratifyiu!^  their  passions  by  the  death  of  their  enemies. 

There  was  no  kind  of  injustice  and  violence  which  the  people  did  not  suffer  under 
the  governrnent  of  Lysander;  while  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  were  sufficiently  in- 
formed of  his  conduct,  gave  themselves  no  trouble  to  prevent  its  effects.      It  is  too 
common  for  those  in  power  to  be  little  affected  with  the  vexations  and  oppressions 
laid  upon  persons  of  low  condition  and  credit,  and  to  be  deaf  to  their  just  complaints, 
though  authority  is  principally  confided  in  them  for  the  defence  of  the  weak  and  poor, 
who  have  no  other  protectors.     But  if  such  remonstrances  are  made  by  a  great  or 
powerful  person,  from  whom  they  may  have  any  thing  to  hope  or  fear,  the  same  au- 
thority that  was  dilatory  and  indifferent,  becomes  immediately  active  and  interested; 
a  certain  proof  that  it  is  not  the  love  of  justice  that  actuates  it.     This  appears  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Lacedoemonian  magistrates.      Pharnabasus,  weary  of  Lysander's 
repeated  injustices,  who   ravaged  and  pillaged  the  provinces  under  his  command, 
having  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  complain  of  the  wrongs  he  had  received  from 
tliat  general,  the  ephori  recalled  him.     Lysander  was  at  that  time  in  the  Hellespont. 
The  letter  of  the  ephori  threw  him  into  great  consternation.     As  he  principally 
feared  the  complaints  and  accusations  of  Pharnabasus,  he  made  all  the  haste  he  could 
to  come  to  an   explanation  with  him,  from  the  hope  of  softening  him,  and  making 
his  peace.     He  went  fjr  that  purpose  to  him,  and  desired,  that  he  would  write  ano- 
ther letter  to  the  ephori  intimating  a  satisfaction  in  his  conduct.      "But  Lysander," 
says  Plutarch,   "in  such  an  application  to  Pharnabasus,  forgot  the  proverb.     The 

_.    ^       ,  .  "  Pliif.  in  Lys.]).  443-445. 

iheGreek  proverb  »,  CreUn  againit  Cretan -from  the  people  of  Crete,  who  passed  for  the  neatest  cheata 
ana  liars  m  tho  world. 
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»atrap  promised  all  he  desired;  and  accordingly  wrote  such  a  letter  in  Lysander's 
presence  as  he  had  asked  of  him,  but  prepared  another  to  a  quite  different  effect. 
When  he  was  to  seal  it,  as  both  letters  were  of  tlie  same  size  and  form,  he  dexter- 
ously put  that  he  had  wrote  in  secret  into  the  place  of  the  other,  without  being  ob- 
served, Avhich  he  sealed  and  gave  him." 

Lysander  departed  well  satisfied;  and  h.aving  arrived  at  Sparta,  alighted  at  the 
place  where  the  senate  was  assembled,  and  delivered  the  letter  of  Pharnabasus  to  the 
ephori.  But  he  was  strangely  surprised  when  he  heard  the  contents,  and  withdrew 
in  extreme  confusion  and  disorder.  Some  days  after  he  returned  to  the  senate,  and 
told  the  ephori,  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Ammon,  to  acquit  himself 
of  the  sacrifices  he  had  vowed  to  that  trod  before  his  battles.  That  pilgrimage  was 
no  more  than  a  pretence  to  cover  the  pain  it  gave  him  to  liv^e  as  a  private  person  in 
Sparta,  and  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  obeying;  he  who  till  then  had  always  governed. 
Accustomed  long  to  commanding  armies,  and  to  the  flattering  distinctions  of  a  kind 
of  sovereignty  exercised  by  him  in  Asia,  he  could  not  endure  the  mortifying  equality 
with  the  multitude,  nor  restrain  himself  to  the  simplicity  of  a  private  life.  Having 
obtained  permission,  not  without  great  difficulty,  he  embarl^ed. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  kings,  reflecting  that  he  held  all  the  cities  dependent 
on  him,  by  means  of  the  governors  and  magistrates  established  therein  by  him,  to 
whom  they  were  also  indebted  for  their  unlimited  authority,  and  that  he  was  thereby 
effectually  lord  and  master  of  all  Greece,  applied  themselves  vigorously  to  restore 
the  government  of  the  people,  and  to  depose  all  his  creatures  and  friends  from  any 
participation  in  it.  This  alteration  occasioned  great  tumults  at  first.  About  the 
same  time  Lysander,  being  apprised  of  the  design  of  Thrasybulus  to  establish  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  returned  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  Sparta;  and  endeavoured  to 
engage  the  Lacedaemonians  to  support  the  party  of  the  nobility  at  Athens.  We  have 
before  observed;^that  Pausanias,  from  a  more  noble  spirit  of  equity  and  generosity,  gave 
peace  to  Athens,  and  by  that  means,  according  to  Plutarch,  checked  the  ambition  of 
Lysander. 


CHAPTER  II. 


YOUNG  CYRUS,  WITH  THE  AID  OF  THE  GRECIAN  TROOPS,  ENDEAVOURS 
TO  DETHRONE  HIS  BROTHER  ARTAXERXES.  HE  IS  KIIiLED.  FAMOUS 
RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND. 

Antiquity  has  few  events  so  memorable  as  those  I  am  about  to  relate  in  this  place. 
We  see  on  one  side  a  young  prince,  abounding  otherwise  with  excellent  qualities, 
abandoned  to  his  violerit  ambition,  carry  the  war  from  far  against  his  brother  and 
sovereign,  and  go  to  attack  him  almost  m  his  own  palace,  with  a  view  of  depriving 
him  at  once  of  liis  crown  and  life.  We  see  him  fall  dead  in  the  battle  at  the  feet  of 
that  brother,  and  terminate,  by  so  unhappy  a  fate,  an  enterprise  equally  bold  and 
criminal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  who  follow  him,  destitute  of  all  succour  after 
the  loss  of  their  chiefs,  without  allies,  provisions,  money,  horse,  or  archers,  reduced 
to  no  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  with  no  resource  but  in  their  own  persons  and 
valour,  supported  only  by  the  warm  desire  of  preserving  their  liberty,  and  of  returning 
to  their  native  countries;  these  Greeks,  Avith  bold  and  Intrepid  resolution,  make  their 
retreat  before  a  victorious  army  of  a  million  of  men,  traverse  five  or  six  hundred 
leagues,  notwithstanding  vast  rivers  and  innumerable  passes,  and  arrive  at  last  in  their 
own  country  through  a'  thousand  fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  victorious  over  all 
obstacles  in  their  way,  and  over  all  the  dangers  which  either  concealed  fraud  or  open 
force  compel  them  to  undergo.* 

This  retreat,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  and  most  experienced  in  the  art  of 
war,  is  the  boldest  and'best  conducted  exploit  to  be  found  in  ancient  history,  and  is 
deemed  "a  perfect  model  in  its  kind.  Happily  for  us,  it  is  described  to  the  most  minute 
circumstance  by  a  historian,  who  was  not  only  an  eye-witness  of  the  facts  he  relates, 
"but  the  director,  the  soul  of  this  great  enterprise.  I  shall  only  abridge  it,  and  abstract 
its  most  material  circumstances;  but  I  cannot  omit  advising  young  persons,  who  made 


•Post  mortem  Cyri.neque  arm  is  a  tanto  exer  citu  vinci,  neque  dolo  capi  potuenint;  rcvertentesque  inter  tot 
indomitas  nationes  et  barbara&  gtntes,  per  tanta  itineris  spatia,  virtute  se  usque  itTininos  patns  delenderunt— 
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arms  tlieir  profession,  to  consult  the  original,  of  which  there  is  a  good  translation 
extant  hi  French,  though  far  short  of  the  admirable  text.  It  is  very  difficult  to  meet 
with  a  more  able  master  than  Xenophon  in  the  art  of  war,  to  whom  may  be  well  ap- 
plied liere,  what  Homer  says  of  Phoenix,  the  governor  of  Achilles,  "that  he  was  equally 
capable  of  forming  his  pupil  for  eloquence  or  arms."* 

SECTION  I. CYRUS  RAISES  TROOPS  AGAINST  HIS  BROTHER  ARTAXERXES. 

We  have  already  said,  that  young  Cyrus,  son  of  Darius  Nothus  and  Parysatis, 
saw  with  pain  his  eldest  brother  Artaxerxes  upon  the  throne,  and  that  at  the  very 
time  the  latter  was  taking  possession  of  it,  he  had  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his 
crown  and  life  together.t  Artaxerxes  was  not  sensible  of  what  he  had  to  fear  from 
a  brother  of  his  enterprising  and  ambitious  spirit,  but  could  not  refuse  pardoning  him 
to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother  Parysatis,  who  doated  upon  this  youngest  son. 
He  removed  him  therefore  into  Asia  to  liis  government;  confiding  to  him,  contrary 
to  all  the  rules  of  policy,  an  absolute  authority  over  the  provinces  left  him  by  the  will 
of  the  king,  his  father. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  his  thoughts  were  solely  intent  upon  revenging  the 
supposed  affront  he  had  received  from  his  brother,  and  to  dethrone  him.ij:  He  receiv- 
ed all  who  came  from  the  court  with  great  favour  and  aflability,  to  induce  them  insen- 
sibly to  quit  the  king's  party,  and  adhere  to  him.  He  gained  also  the  hearts  of  the 
barbarians  under  his  government:  familiarizing  himself  with  them,  and  mingling  with 
the  common  soldiery,  though  ^\athout  forgetting  the  dignity  of  their  general;  these  he 
formed  by  various  exercises  for  the  duties  of  war.  He  applied  particularly  in  secret 
to  raise  from  several  parts,  and  upon  different  pretexts,  a  body  of  Grecian  troops, 
upon  whom  he  relied  much  more  than  upon  those  of  the  barbarians.  Clearchus 
retired  to  his  court  after  having  been  banished  from  Sparta,  and  was  of  great  service 
to  him,  being  an  able,  experienced,  and  valiant  captain.  At  the  same  time  several 
cities  in  the  provinces  of  Tissaphernes  revolted  from  their  obedience  in  favour  of  Cyrus. 
This  incident,  which  was  not  an  effect  of  chance,  but  of  the  secret  practices  of  that 
prince,  gave  birth  to  a  Avar  between  them.  Cyrus^  under  the  pretence  of  arming 
against  Tissaphernes,  assembled  troops  openly;  and  to  amuse  the  court  more  specious- 
ly, sent  grievous  complaints  to  the  king  against  that  governor,  demanding  his  protec- 
tion and  aid  in  the  most  submissive  manner.  Artaxerxes  was  deceived  by  these 
appearances,  and  believed  that  all  the  preparations  by  Cyrus  only  related  to  Tissa- 
phernes, and  continued  quiet,  from  the  assurance  of  having  nothing  to  apprehend  for 
himself.§ 

Cyrus  knew  well  how  to  improve  the  imprudent  security  and  indolence  of  his  brother, 
which  some  people  conceived  the  effect  of  his  goodness  and  humanity.  And  indeed, 
in  the  begining  of  his  reign,  he  seemed  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  first  Artaxerxes, 
whose  name  he  bore:  for  he  demeaned  himself  with  great  mildness  and  affability  to 
such  as  approached  him;  he  fionoured  and  rewarded  magnificently  all  those  whose 
services  had  merited  favour;  when  he  passed  sentence  to  punish,  it  was  without  either 
outrage  or  insult;  and  when  he  made  presents,  it  was  with  a  gracious  air,  and  such 
obliging  circumstances,  as  infinitely  exalted  their  value,  and  implied  that  he  was  never 
better  pleased  than  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  his  subjects.  To 
all  these  excellent  quaUties  it  fiad  been  very  necessary  for  him  to  have  added  one  no 
less  royal,  and  which  would  have  put  him  upon  his  guard  against  the  enterprises  of  a 
brother,  whose  character  he  ought  to  have  known;  I  mean  a  wise  foresight,  that  pene- 
trates the  future,  and  renders  a  prince  attentive  to  prevent  or  frustrate  whatever  may 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.|| 

The  emissaries  of  Cyrus  at  the  court  were  perpetually  dispersing  reports  and 
opinions  among  the  people,  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  intended  change  and  revolt. 
They  said  tliat  the  state  required  a  king  of  Cyrus's  character;  a  king,  magnificent, 
hberal,  who  loved  war,  and  showered  his  favours  upon  those  who  served  him;  and 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  grandeur  of  the  empire  to  have  a  prince  upon  the  throne, 
fired  with  ambition  and  valour  for  the  support  and  augmentation  of  its  glory. 

The  young  prince  lost  no  time  on  his  side,  and  hastened  the  execution  of  his  great 
design.  He  was  then  not  more  than  twenty-three  years  old.  After  the  important 
services  which  he  had  rendered  the  Lacedaemonians,  without  which  they  could  never 

*  Illiatl  X.  ver.443. 
t  A.  M.  3600.     Ant.  J.  C.  404.    Diod.  1.  xiv ,  p.  243—249,  252,    Justin.  1.  V.  c.  11.    Xer.oph.  de  Cyri.  Expc(\ 
I.  i.  p.  243—248.  \  A.  M.  3601.  Ano.  J.  C.  403.  §  A.  M.  3602.  Ant.  J.  C.  402, 
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have  obtained  the  victories  that  liad  made  them  masters  of  Greece,  he  thought  he 
might  safely  open  liimself  to  them.  He  therefore  imparted  to  them  the  present  situa- 
tion of  his  affairs,  and  the  end  lie  had  in  view;  convinced  that  such  a  confidence  could 
not  but  incline  them  the  more  in  his  favour.* 

In  the  letter  he  wrote  them,  he  spoke  of  himself  in  very  magnificent  terms.  He 
told  them  he  had  a  greater  and  more  royal  heart  than  his  brother:  that  he  was  better 
Versed  in  philosophy  and  the  knowledge  of  the  magiif  and  that  he  could  drink  more 
wine  than  he,  without  being  disordered  in  his  senses;  a  very  meritorious  quality  among 
the  barbarians,  but  not  proper  to  recommend  him  to  the  opinions  of  those  he  wrote 
to.  The  Lacedaemonians  sent  orders  to  their  fleet  to  join  that  of  the  prince  immedi- 
ately, and  to  obey  the  commands  of  Tamos  Ws  admiral,  in  all  things,  but  without  the 
least  mention  of  Artaxerxes,  or  seeming  in  any  manner  privy  to  his  design.  They 
thought  that  precaution  necessary  for  their  justification  with  Artaxerxes  in  case  atfairs 
should  happen  to  terminate  in  his  favour.^ 

The  troops  of  Cyrus,  according  to  the  review  afterwards  made,  consisted  of  thirteen 
thousand  Greeks,  which  were  the  flower  and  chief  force  of  his  army,  and  of  a  hundred 
thousand  regular  men  of  the  barbarous  nations.  Clearchus  the  LacedEemonian,  com- 
manded all  the  Peloponnesian  troops,  except  the  Achseans,  who  were  led  by  Socrates 
of  Achaia.  The  Ba^otians  were  under  Proxenes  the  Theban,  and  the  ThessaUans 
under  Menon.  The  barbarians  were  commanded  by  Persian  generalS;,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  Ariseus.  The  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-five  ships  under  Pythagoras  the 
Lacedaemonian,  and  of  twenty-five  commanded  by  Tamos  the  Egyptian  admiral  of 
the  whole  fleet.     It  followed  the  land-army,  coasting  along  the  shore.§ 

Cyrus  had  opened  his  design  only  to  Clearchus  of  all  the  Greeks,  rightly  foresee- 
ing, that  the  length  and  boldness  of  the  enterprise  could  not  fail  of  discouraging  and 
disgusting  the  officers  as  well  as  soldiers.  He  made  it  his  sole  application  to  gain 
their  affections  during  the  march,  by  treating  them  w4th  kindness  and  humanity,  con- 
versing freely  with  them,  and  giving  strict  orders  that  they  should  want  for  nothing. 
Proxenes,  between  whose  family  and  Xenophon's  an  ancient  friendship  subsisted, 
presented  that  young  Athenian  to  Cyrus  who  received  him  very  favourably,  and  gave 
himjan  employment  in  his  army  among  the  Greeks. |1  He  at  length  set  out  for  Sardis, 
and  marched,  towards  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia.  The  troops  knew  neither  the 
occasion  of  the  war,  nor  into  what  countries  they  were  going.  Cyrus  had  only  caus- 
ed it  to  be  given  out,  that  he  should  act  against  the  Pisidians,  who  had  infested  his 
province  by  their  incursions. 

Tissaphernes,  rightly  judging  that  all  these  preparations  were  too  ^reat  for  an  en- 
terprise destined  only  against  Pisidia,  had  hastened  from  Miletus,  to  give  the  king  an 
account  of  them.  This  news  occasioned  great  trouble  at  court.  Parysatis,  the  mother 
of  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus,  was  looked  upon  as  the  principal  cause  of  this  war;  and 
all  persons  in  her  service  and  interest  were  suspected  of  holding  intelligence  with 
Cyrus.  Statira  especially,  the  reigning  queen,  reproached  her  incessantly  in  the  most 
violent  terms.  "  Where  is  now,"  said  she  to  her,  "that  faith  3'ou  have  so  often  en- 
gaged for  your  son's  behaviour?  Where  those  ardent  prayers  you  employed  to  pre- 
serve from  death  that  conspirator  against  his  king  and  brother?  It  is  your  unhappy 
fondness  that  has  kindled  this  war,  and  plunged  us  into  an  abyss  of  misfortunes."  The 
antipath_y  and  hatred  of  the  two  queens  for  each  other  was  already  very  great,  and 
much  inflamed  by  such  warm  reproaches.  We  sliall  hereafter  see  their  consequences. 
Artaxerxes  assembled  a  numerous  army  to  receive  his  brother.H 

'  Cyrus  advanced  continually  by  great  marches.  What  troubled  him  most  on  the 
way  was  the  pass  of  Cilicia,  which  was  a  narrow  defile  between  very  high  and  steep 
mountains,  that  would  admit  no  more  than  one  carriage  to  pass  at  a  time.  Syennesis, 
king  of  the  country,  prepared  to  dispute  this  passage  with  him,  and  would  infallibly 
have  succeeded,  but  for  the  diversion  made  by  Tamos  with  his  fleet,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  To  defend  the  coasts  against  the  insults  of  the 
fleet,  Syennesis  abandoned  that  important  post,  which  a  small  body  of  troops  might 
have  maintained  against  the  greatest  army.** 

When  they  arrived  at  Tarsus,  the  Greeks  refused  to  march  any  farther,  rightly 
suspecting  that  they  were  intended  against  the  king,  and  loudly  exclaiming,  that  they 

♦  A.  M.  3603.     Ant.  J,  C.  401. 
t  By  this  knowledge  of  the  magfi,  among  the  Persians,  was  meant  the  science  of  religion  and  govei-nment. 
t  Quacrentes  apud  Cyrum  gratiara;  et  apud  Artaxerxem,  si  vicisset,  veuia:  patrocinia,  cum  nihil  adversus  eum 
aperte  decrevissent,— Justin.  I.  v.  c.  11.        $  Xcnoph.  Cjn.  Exped.  1.  i.  p. 252.  ||  Xenoph.  1.  i.  p.  48—291, 

H  Plut.  in  Artax.  p  1014.  '  •*  Xeuoph.l.  p.  248—261. 
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had  not  entered  into  the  service  upon  that  condition.  Clearchus,  who  commanded 
them,  had  occasion  for  all  his  address  and  ability  to  stifle  this  commotion  in  its  birth. 
At  first  he  made  use  of  authority  and  force,  but  with  very  ill  success,  and  desisted 
therefore  from  an  open  opposition  to  their  sentiments:  he  even  affected  to  enter  into 
their  views,  and  to  support  them  with  his  approbation  and  credit.  He  declared  pub- 
hcly,  that  he  would  not  separate  himself  from  them,  and  advised  them  to  depute  per- 
sons to  the  prince,  to  know  from  his  own  mouth  against  wliom  they  were  to  be  led, 
that  they  might  Ibllow  him  voluntarily  if  they  approved  his  measures;  if  not,  that  they 
might  demand  his  permission  to  withdraw.  By  this  artful  evasion  he  appeased  th*? 
tuniult,  and  pacified  them;  and  they  chose  him  and  some  other  officers  for  their  de- 
puties. Cyrus,  whom  he  had  secretly  apprised  of  every  thing,  made  answer,  that  he 
was  going  to  attack  Abrocomas  his  enemy,  at  twelve  days'  march  from  thence  upon 
the  Euphrates.*  When  this  answer  was  repeated  to  them,  though  they  plainly  saw 
against  whom  they  were  marching,  they  resolved  to  proceed,  and  only  demanded  an 
augmentation  of  their  pay.  Cyrus,  instead  of  one  daric  a  month  to  each  soldier, 
promised  to  give  them  one  and  a  half.f 

Some  time  all;er,  Cyrus  was  informed  that  two  of  the  principal  officers,  upon  ac- 
count of  a  private  quarrel  with  Clearchus,  had  deserted  witli  part  of  their  equipage 
on  board  a  merchant  ship.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  send  two 
galleys  after  them,  which  might  be  done  with  great  ease;  and  that  when  they  were 
brought  back,  they  should  be  made  an  example,  by  sutlering  death  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  army.  Cyrus,  convinced  that  favourf  Avas  the  most  certain  means  to  the  at- 
tainment of  affection,  and  that  punishments,  like  violent  remedies,  ought  never  to  be 
used  but  in  extreme  necessity,  declared  publicly  that  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  said 
that  he  had  detained  any  one  in  his  service  by  force;  and  added,  that  he  would  send 
them  their  wives  and  children,  whom  they  had  left  as  hostages  in  his  hands.  An 
answer  of  so  much  wisdom  and  generosity  had  a  surprising  effect:  and  even  made 
those  his  firm  adherents,  who  were  before  inclined  to  retire.  This  is  an  excellent 
lesson  for  all  who  govern.  There  is  in  the  mind  of  man  a  fund  of  natural  generosi- 
ty, which  it  is  necessary  to  know  and  apply.  Threats  exasperate  them,  and  chastise- 
ment makes  them  revoltj  when  endeavours  are  used  to  force  them  to  do  their  duty 
against  their  will.  They  desire  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  their  honour,  and 
that  the  glory  of  acquitting  themselves  of  it  out  of  choice  be  left  in  their  power.  To 
show  that  you  believe  men  faithful,  is  often  the  best  means  to  make  them  so.§ 

Cyrus  soon  after  declared,  that  he  marched  against  Artaxerxes.  Upon  which  some 
murmuring  was  heard  at  first;  but  it  soon  gave  place  to  the  expressions  of  joy  and 
satisfaction,  occasioned  by  that  prince's  magnificent  promises  to  the  army. 

As  Cyrus  advanced  by  long  marches,  he  was  informed  from  all  parts,  that  the  king 
did  not  intend  to  come  directly  to  a  battle,  but  had  resolved  to  wait  in  the  remote 
parts  of  Persia,  till  all  his  forces  were  assembled;  and  that  to  stop  his  enemies,  he  had 
ordered  an  entrenchment  to  be  thrown  up  in  the  plains  of  Babylon,  with  a  fosse  five 
fathoms  broad,  and  three  deep,  extending  the  distance  of  twelve  ||parasangas  or 
leagues,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  wall  of  Media.  Between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
fosse  a  way  had  been  left  of  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  Cyrus  passed  with  his 
whole  army,  having  reviewed  it  the  day  before.  The  king  had  neglected  to  dispute 
this  pass  with  liim,  and  suffered  him  to  continue  his  march  towards  Babylon.  It  was 
Tiribasus  who  determined  him  net  to  fly  in  such  a  maimer  before  an  enemy,  against 
whom  he  had  infinite  advantages,  as  well  from  the  number  of  his  troops,  as  the  va- 
lour of  his  generals.     He  resolved  therefore;  to  advance  against  the  enemy.*^ 

SECTION  II. THE  BATTLE  OF  CUNAXA.       CYRUS  IS    XILLED. 

The  place  where  tlie  battle  was  fought,  was  called  Cunaxa,  about  twenty-five 
leagues  liom  Babylon.**  The  army  of  Cyrus  consisted  of  thirteen  thousand  Greeks, 
a  hundred  thousand  barbarians,  and  twenty  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  The  enemy 
in  horse  and  loot,  might  amount  to  about  twelve  hundred  thousand,  under  fourgene- 

*  It  it  not  said  where  he  commanded.  It  appears  to  have  been  upon  the  Euphrates.  He  marched  with  threa 
hundred  thousand  men  to  .join  tiie  king's  army,  but  did  not  arrive  nil  after  tlie  buttle. 

1"  The  daric  was  worth  ^1  87J  t  iJeiiefitiis  potius  quam  reniediis  iiigenia  expeiiri  ylacuit. — Plin.  in  Trig, 

$  Nescio  an  jilus  morJbus  conferat  princeps,  qui  bonus  essepatitur,  quam  qui  cogit.— Plin-  Traj. 
Plerunique  habita  fides  ipsam  obligat  lidem.  —  Liv. 

H  The  parasanf^  iia  measure  i)ecuiiar  to  the  Persians.  It  was  commonly  thirtj' stadia.  Some  were  from 
twent}'  to  sixti'  stadia.  lu  tlie  march  of  Cyrus's  army,  I  suppose  the  parasanga  only  twenty  stadia,  for  reasons  I 
»hall  give  hereafter.  ^  Piut.  iu  Ariax.  p.  1014.    Xenoph.  1.  i.  p.  261— 266.  ••  Five  hundred  stadia. 
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ralSj  Tissaphernes,  Gobryas,  Arbaces,  and  Abrocomas,  without  includtng  six  thousand 
chosen  horse,  that  fought  where  the  king  was  present,  and  never  quitted  his  person. 
But  Abrocomas,  who  had  the  command  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  did  not  arrive 
till  five  days  after  the  battle.  In  the  king's  army  were  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  chari- 
ots armed  with  scythes.* 

Cyrus  believed,  from  the  enemy's  not  having  defended  the  pass  at  the  fosse,  that 
there  would  be  no  battle;  so  that  the  next  day  the  army  marched  with  great  negli- 
gence. But  on  the  third,  Cyrus  being  in  his  chariot,  with  a  iew  soldiers  in  their  ranks 
before  him,  and  the  rest  marching  without  any  order,  or  having  their  arms  carried  for 
them,  a  horseman  came  in  full  speed,  crying  out  as  he  passed,  that  the  enemy  ap- 
proached in  order  of  battle.  Upon  this,  great  confusion  ensued,  from  the  apprehen- 
sion that  they  should  not  have  time  to  draw  up  the  army.  Cyrus,  leaping  from  his 
chariot,  put  on  his  arms  immediately,  and  getting  on  horseback  with  his  javelin  in  his 
hand,  gave  orders  to  the  troops  to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  fall  into  their  ranks;  which 
was  executed  with  so  much  expedition,  that  the  troops  had  not  time  to  refresh  them- 
selves. 

Cyrus  posted  upon  his  right  a  thousand  Paphlagonian  horse,  supported  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  liirht  armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks;  and  next  them,  Clearchus,  Proxe- 
nes,  and  the  rest  of  the  general  officers  after  Menon,  at  the  head  of  their  several  corps. 
The  left  wing,  composed  of  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  other  Asiatic  nations,  were  com- 
manded by  Ariasus,  who  had  a  thousand  horse.  Cyrus  placed  himself  in  the  centre, 
where  the  chosen  troops  of  the  Persians  and  other  barbarians  were  posted.  He  had 
round  him  six  hundred  horsemen,  armed  at  all  points,  as  Avere  their  horses,  with  head 
and  breast  pieces.  The  prince's  head  was  uncovered,  as  were  those  of  all  the  PeN 
sians  w^hose  custom  it  was  to  give  battle  in  that  manner.  The  arms  of  all  his  people 
were  red,  and  those  of  Artaxerxes  \^^ere  white. 

A  little  before  the  onset,  Clearchus  advised  Cyrus  not  to  charge  in  person,  but  to 
cover  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  Grecian  battalions.  "What  is  it  you  say?"  replied 
Cyrus;  "at  the  time  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  myself  king,  would  you  have  me 
show  myself  unworthy  of  being  so?"  That  wise  and  generous  answer  proves,  that 
he  knew  the  duty  of  a  general,  especially  in  a  day  of  battle.  Had  he  withdrawn, 
when  his  presence  was  most  necessary,  it  would  have  argued  his  want  of  courage, 
and  intimidated  others.  It  is  necessary,  always  preserving  the  due  distinction  be- 
tween the  leader  and  the  troops,  that  their  danger  should  be  common,  and  no  one  ex- 
empted from  it,  lest  the  latter  should  be  alarmed  by  a  different  conduct.  Courage  in 
an  army  depends  upon  example,  upon  the  desire  of  being  distinguished;  the  fear  of 
dishonour,  the  incapacity  of  doing  otherwise  than  the  rest,  and  equality  of  danger. 
The  retiring  of  Cyrus,  would  have  either  ruined,  or  greatly  weakened  all  these  potent 
motives,  by  discouraging  both  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  army.  He  thought,  that 
being  their  general,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  discharge  all  the  functions  of  that  of- 
fice, and  to  show  himself  worthy  to  be  the  leader  and  soul  of  such  a  number  of  valiant 
men,  ready  to  shed  their  bl(X>d  for  his  service. 

It  was  now  noon;  and  the  enemy  did  not  yet  appear.  But  about  three  o'clock 
a  great  dust  like  a  white  cloud  arose,  followed  soon  after  by  a  darkness  that  over- 
shadowed the  Avhole  plain,  after  which  was  seen  the  glittering  of  armour,  lances,  and 
standards.  Tissaphernes  commanded  the  left,  which  consisted  of  cavalry  armed  with 
white  cuirasses,  and  of  light-armed  infantry:  in  the  centre  was  the  heavy-armed  foot, 
a  great  part  of  which  had  bucklers  made  of  wood,  w^hich  covered  the  soldier  entirely: 
these  were  Egyptians.  The  rest  of  the  light-armed  infantry  and  of  the  horse  formed 
the  right  wing^  The  foot  were  drawn  up  by  nations,  with  as  much  depth  as  front; 
and  in  that  order  formed  square  battalions.  The  king  had  posted  himself  in  the  main 
body,  with  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  and  had  six  thousand  horse  for  his  guard, 
commanded  by  Artagerses.  Though  he  was  in  the  centre,  he  w^as  beyond  the  left 
wing  of  the  army  of  Cyrus;  so  much  did  the  front  of  his  own  exceed  that  of  the  enemy 
in  extent.  A  hundred  and  fifty  chariots  armed  with  scythes  were  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  army,  at  some  distance  from  one  another.  The  scythes  were  fixed  to  the  axle 
downwards  and  aslant,  so  as  to  cut  down  and  overthrow  all  before  them. 

As  Cyrus  relied  very  much  on  the  valour  and  experience  of  the  Greeks,  he  ordered 
Clearchus,  as  soon  as^he  had  beat  the  enemies  in  his  front,  to  take  care  to  incline  to 
his  left,  and  fall  upon  the  centre  where  the  king  was  posted;  the  success  of  the  battle 

*  Xenoph.  in  exped.  Cyr.  L  i.  p.  263-266.    Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  253,  254.    Plut.  p.  1014-1017. 
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depending  upon  that  attack.  But  Clearchus,  finding  it  very  difficult  to  make  his  way 
through  so  great  a  body  of  troops,  replied  that  he  need  not  be  concerned  but  that  he 
would  take  care  to  do  what  was  necessary. 

The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  advanced  slowly  in  good  order;  Cyrus  marched  in 
the  space  between  the  two  armies,  the  nearest  to  his  own,  and  considered  both  of 
them  with  great  attention.  Xenophon  perceiving  him,  rode  directly  up  to  him,  to 
know  whether  he  had  any  farther  orders  to  give.  He  called  out  to  him  that  the 
sacrifices  were  favourable,  and  that  he  should  tell  the  troops  so.  He  then  hastened 
through  the  ranks  to  give  his  orders,  and  showed  himself  to  the  soldiers  with  such  a 
joy  and  serenity  in  his  countenance,  as  inspired  them  with  new  courage,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  an  air  of  kindness  and  familiarity  that  excited  their  zeal  and  affection. 
It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  what  great  effects  a  word,  a  kind  manner,  or  a  look 
from  a  general,  will  have  upon  a  day  of  action;  and  with  what  ardour  a  common  man 
will  rush  into  danger,  when  he  believes  himseifnot  unknown  to  his  general,  aud  thinks 
his  valour  will  oblige  him. 

Artaxerxes  moved  on  continually,  though  with  a  slow  pace,  and  without  noise  and 
confusion.  That  good  order  and  exact  discipline  extremely  surprised  the  Greeks, 
who  expected  to  see  much  hurry  and  tumult  hi  so  great  a  multitude,  and  to  hear  con- 
fused cries,  as  Cyrus  had  foretold  them. 

The  armies  were  not  distant  from  each  other  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  paces, 
w^hen  the  Greeks  beo-an  to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle,  and  to  march  on,  slowly  at  first, 
and  with  silence.  When  they  came  near  the  enemy,  they  set  up  great  cries,  striking 
their  darts  upon  their  shields  to  frighten  their  horse;  and  then  moved  all  together, 
they  rushed  forwards  upon  the  barbarians  with  all  their  force,  who  did  not  wait  their 
charge,  but  turned  their  backs,  and  fled  universally,  except  Tissaphernes,  who  stood 
his  ground  with  a  small  part  of  his  troops. 

Cyrus  saw  with  pleasure  the  enemy  routed  by  the  Greeks,  and  was  proclaimed 
king  by  those  around  him.  But  he  did  not  give  himself  up  to  a  vain  joy,  nor  as  yet 
reckon  himself  victor.  He  perceived  that  Artaxerxes  was  wheeling  his  right  to  at- 
tack him  in  flank,  and  marched  directly  against  him  with  his  six  hundred  horse.  He, 
with  his  own  hand,  killed,  Artagerses,  who  commanded  the  king's  guards  of  six  thou- 
sand hoi^e,  and  put  the  whole  body  to  flight.  Discovering  his  brother,  he  cried  out 
with  his  eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  "I  see  him,"  and  spurred  against  him,  followed  only 
by  his  principal  officers;  for  his  troops,  had  quitted  their  ranks  to  pursue  the  fugitives, 
which  was  an  essential  fault. 

The  battle  then  became  a  single  combat  in  some  measure  between  Artaxerxes  and 
Cyrus;  and  the  two  brothers  were  seen,  transported  with  rage  and  fury,  endeavour- 
ing, like  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  to  plunge  their  swords  into  each  other's  hearts,  and 
to  assure  themselves  of  the  throne  by  the  death  of  their  rival.* 

Cyrus  having  opened  his  way  through  those  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle' before 
Artaxerxes  reached  him,  and  killed  his  horse,  that  fell  with  him  to  the  ground.  He 
rose  and  was  remounted  upon  another;  when  Cyrus  attacked  him  again,  gave  him  a 
second  woimd,  and  was  preparing  to  give  him  a  third,  in  hopes  that  it  would  prove 
his  last.  The  king,  like  a  lion  wounded  by  the  hunters,  was  only  the  more  furious 
from  the  smart,  and  sprung  forwards  impetuously  pushing  his  horse  against  Cyrus, 
Avho  running  headlong,  and  without  regard  to  his  -person,  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  a  volley  of  dai'ts,  aimed  at  him  from  all  sides,  and  received  a  wound  from 
the  king's  javelin;  at  that  instant  all  the  rest  discharged  upon  him.  Cyrus  fell  dead; 
some  say  by  the  wound  given  him  by  the  king;  others  affirm,  that  he  was  wounded  by 
a  Carian  soldier.  Mithridates,  a  young  Persian  nobleman,  asserted  that  he  had  given 
him  the  mortal  stroke  with  a  javelin,  which  entered  his  temple,  and  pierced  his  head 
quite  through.  The  greatest  persons  of  his  court,  resolving  not  to  survive  so  good  a 
master,  were  all  killed  around  his  body;  a  certain  proof,  says  Xenophon,  that  he  well 
knew  how  to  choose  his  friends,  and  that  he  was  truly  beloved  by  them.  Ariseus, 
who  ought  to  have  been  the  firmest  of  all  his  adherents,  fled  with  the  left  wing  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  his  death. 

Artaxerxes,  after  having  caused  the  head  and  right  hand  of  his  brother  to  be  cut 
off  by  the  eunuch  Mesabates,  pursued  the  endmy  into  their  camp.  Ariseus  had  not 
stopped  there;  but  having  passed  through  it,  continued  his  retreat  to  the  place  where 
the  army  had  encamped  the  day  before,  which  was  about  four  leagues  distant. 

•Diod.J.  xiv.p.  254. 
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Tissaphernes,  after  the  defeat  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  lefl  wing  by  the  Greeks, 
led  on  the  rest  against  them,  and  by  the  side  of  the  river,  passed  through  the  ligljt 
armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks,  who  opened  to  giv^e  him  passage,  and  charged  iiim  as 
he  passed,  without  bsinga  man.  They  were  commanded  by  Episthenes  of  Amphi- 
polis,  who  was  esteemed  an  able  captain.  Tissaphernes  kept  on  without  returning 
to  the  charge,  because  lie  perceived  he  was  too  weak,  and  went  forward  to  the  camp 
of  Cyrus,  where  he  found  the  king,  who  was  phmdering  it;  but  had  not  been  able  to 
force  the  quarter  defended  by  the  Greeks  left  to  guard  it,  who  saved  their  baggage. 
The  Greeks  on  their  side,  and  Artaxerxes  on  his,  who  did  not  know  what  had 
passed  elsewhere,  each  believed  that  they  had  gained  the  victory;  the  first  because 
they  had  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  pursued  them;  and  the  king,  because  he  had 
killed  his  brother,  beat  the  troops  he  had  Ibught,  and  plundered  their  camp.  The 
event  was  soon  cleared  up  on  both  sides.  Tissaphernes,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  camp, 
informed  the  king,  that  the  Greeks  had  defeated  his  lefi  wing,  and  pursued  it  with  , 
great  vigour;  and  the  Greeks  on  their  side  learned  that  the  king,  in  pursuing  Cyrus's 
left,  had  penetrated  into  the  cftanp.  Upon  this  advice  the  king  rallied  his  troops, 
and  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy;  and  Clearchus  bekg  returned  from  pursuing  the 
Persians,  advanced  to  support  the  camp. 

The  two  armies  w^re  soon  very  near  each  other,  when  by  a  movement  made  by 
the  king,  he  seemed  to  intend  to  charge  the  Greeks  by  their  left,  who,  fearing  to  be 
surrounded  on  ail  sides,  wheeled  about,  and  halted  with  the  river  in  their  rear  to  pre- 
vent their  being  attacked  in  that  direction.  On  seeing  which,  the  king  changed  his 
form  of  battle  also,  drew  up  his  army  in  front  of  them,  and  marched  on  to  the  attack. 
A.S  soon  as  the  Greeks  saw  him  approach,  tliey  began  to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle,  and 
advanced  against  the  enemy  even  with  more  ardour  than  in  the  first  action. 

The  barbarians  again  retired  farther  than  before,  and  were  pursued  to  a  village  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  upon  which  their  horse  halted.  The  king's  standard  was  observed 
to  be  there,  which  was  a  golden  eagle  upon  the  top  of  a  pike,  having  its  wings  dis- 
played. The  Greeks  preparing  to  pursue  them,  they  abandoned  also  the  hill,  fled 
precipitately,  with  their  troops  entirely  broken,  and  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  confu- 
sion. Clearchus,  having  drawn  up  the  Greeks  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  ordered 
Lysias  the  Syracusan  and  another  to  go  up  to  it,  and  observe  what  passed  in  the 
plain.  They  returned  with  an  account  that  the  enemies  fled  on  all  sides,  and  their 
whole  army  was  routed. 

As  it  was  almost  night,  the  Greeks  laid  doAvn  their  arms  to  rest  themselves,  much 
surprised, that  neither  Cyrus  noi'  anyone  from  him,  appeared;  and  imagining  that  he 
was  either  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of" the  enemy,  or  was  making  haste  to  possess  him- 
self of  some  important  place,  for  they  were  still  ignorant  of  his  death,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  rest  of  liis  army,  they  determined  therefore  to  return  to  their  camp,  and  found 
the  greatest  part  of  the  baggage  taken,  with  all  the  provisions,  and  lour  hundred 
wagons  laden  with  corn  and  wine,  which  Cyrus  had  expressly  caused  to  be  carried 
along  with  the  army,  for  the  Greeks,  in  case  of  any  pressing  necessity.  They  passed 
the  night  in  the  camp,  the  greatest  part  of  them  without  auy  refreshment,  concluding 
that  Cyrus  was  alive  and  victorious. 

The  success  of  this  battle  shows  the  superiority  of  valour  and  military  knowledge 
over  a  multitude  without  them.  The  small  army  of  the  Greeks  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  men;  but  they  were  veteran  and  disciplined 
troops,  inured  to  fatigues,  accustomed  to  conlront  dangers,  sensible  to  glory,  and  who, 
during  the  long  Peloponnesian  war,  had  not  wanted  either  time  or  means  to  acquire 
and  complete  themselves  in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  diflerent  orders  of  battle.  The 
army  of  Artaxerxes  was  computed  at  a  million  of  men;  but  they  were  soldiejs  only  in 
name,  without  force,  courage,  discipline,  experience,  or  any  sense  of  honour.  Hence 
it  was,  that  as  soon  as  the  Greeks  appeared,  terror  and  disorder  ensued  among  the 
enemy;  and  in  the  second  action,  Artaxerxes  himself  did  not  dare  to  wait  their  attack 
but  shamefully  betook  himself  to  flight. 

Plutarch  here  greatly  blames  Clearchus,  the  general  of  the  Gi-eeks,  and  imputes  to 
him  as  an  unpardonable  neglect,  his  not  having  followed  Cyrus's  order,  who  recom- 
mended to  him  above  all  things,  to  incline,  and  charge  Artaxerxes  in  person.  This 
reproach  seems  groundless.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  it  was  possible  for  that 
captain,  who  was  posted  on  tlje  right  wing,  to  attack  Artaxerxes  immediately,  who, 
in  the  centre  of  his  own  army,  lay^ beyond  the  utmost  extent  of  the  enemy's  left,  as 
has  been  said  before.    It  seems  that  Cyrus,  depending  as  he  did  with  great  reasoa 
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upon  the  valour  of  tlie  Greeks,  and  desiring  they  should  charge  Artaxerxes  in  his 
post,  ought  to  have  placed  them  in  the  left  wing,  which  was  directly  opposite  where 
tlie  king  was  posted;  that  is  to  the  main  body,  and  not  in  the  right,  which  was  very 
remote  from  it. 

Clearchus  may  indeed  be  reproached  with  having  followed  the  pursuit  too  warmly 
and  too  long.  If,  after  having  thrown  the  left  wing,  which  opposed  him,  into  disor- 
der, he  had  charged  the  rest  of  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  had  opened  his  way  to  the 
centre,  were  Artaxerxes  was,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  had  gained  a  complete 
victory,  and  placed  Cyrus  upon  the  throne.  The  six  hundred  horse  of  that  prince's 
guard' committed  the  same  fault;  and  by  pursuing  the  body  of  troops  they  had  put  to 
flight  too  eagerly,  left  their  master  almost  alone,  and  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy;  without  considering,  that  they  were  chosen  from  the  whole  army  for  the 
immediate  guard  of  his  person,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  Too  much  ardour 
is  often  prejudicial  in  a  battle;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  an  able  general  to  know  how  to 
restrain  and  direct  it. 

Cyrus  himself  erred  highly  in  this  respect,  and  abandoned  himself  too  much  to  his 
blind  passion  for  glory  and  revenge.  In  running  headlong  to  attack  his  brother,  he 
forgot  that  there  is  a  wide  diflference  between  a  general  and  a  private  soldier.  He 
ought  not  to  have  exposed  himself,  but  as  it  was  consistent  with  a  prince;  as  a  head, 
not  the  hand;  as  the  person  who  was  to  give  orders,  and  not  as  those  who  were  to 
execute  them. 

I  speak  in  this  manner  after  judges  in  the  art  of  war;  and  would  not  choose  to  ad- 
vance my  own  opinion  upon  things  out  of  my  sphere. 

SECTION  III. EULOGY  OF  CYRUS. 

Xenophon  gives  us  a  magnificent  character  of  Cyrus;  and  that,  not  upon  the  credit 
of  others,  but  from  what  he  saw  and  knew  of  him  in  his  own  person.  "He  was,'* 
says  he,  "in  the  opinion  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  after  Cyrus  the  Great, 
a  prince  the  most  worthy  of  the  supreme  authority,  and  had  the  most  noble  and  most 
truly  royal  soul.  From  his  infancy  he  surpassed  all  of  his  own  age  in  every  exercise, 
whether  it  were  in  managing  the  horse,  drawing  the  bow,  throwing  the  dart,  or  in 
the  chase,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  once  by  fighting  and  killing  a  bear  that 
attacked  him.  Those  advantages  were  exalted  in  him  by  the  nobleness  of  his  air,  an 
engaging  aspect,  and  by  all  the  graces  of  nature  that  conduce  to  commend  merit.* 

When  his  father  had  made  him  satrap  of  Lydia,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
Great  Phrygia  and  Capadocia,  his  chief  care  w,^s  to  make  the  people  sensible,  that 
he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart,  as  to  keep  his  word  inviolably,  not  only  with  regard 
to  public  treaties,  but  the  most  minute  of  his  promises;  a  quality  very  rare  among 
princes,  but  which  however  is  the  basis  of  all  good  government,  and  the  source  of 
their  own,  as  well  as  their  people's  happiness.  Not  only  the  places  under  his  author- 
ity, but  the  enemy  themselves,  reposed  an  entire  confidence  in  him. 

Whether  good  or  ill  were  done  him,  he  always  desired  to  return  it  double,  and  that 
he  might  live  no  longer,  as  he  said  himsell*,  than  till  he  surpassed  his  friends  in  bene- 
fits, and  his  enemies  in  vengeance.  (It  had  been  more  glorious  for  him  to  have  over- 
come the  latter  by  the  f^irce  of  favours  and  benevolence.)  Nor  was  there  ever  a 
prince  that  his  people  were  more  afraid  to  offend,  nor  for  whose  sake  they  were  more 
ready  to  hazard  their  possessions,  lives,  and  fortunes. 

Less  intent  upon  being  feared  than  beloved,  his  study  was  to  make  his  greatness 
appear  only  where  it  was  useful  and  beneficial,  and  to  extinguish  all  sentiments,  ex- 
cept those  which  flow  from  gratitude  and  affection.  He  was  industrious  to  do  good 
upon  all  occasions,  to  confer  his  favours  with  judgment  and  in  season,  and  to  show, 
that  he  thought  himself  rich,  powertiil,  and  happy,  only  as  he  made  others  sensible 
of  his  bein<^  so,  by  his  benevolence  and  liberality.  But  he  took  care  not  to  exhaust 
the  means  by  an  imprudent  profusion.  He  did  not  lavish,  but  distributed  his  favours.f 
He  chose  rather  to  make  his  liberalities  the  rewards  of  merit,  than  mere  donations; 
and  that  they  should  be  subservient  in  promoting  virtue,  and  not  in  supporting  the  soft 
and  abject  sloth  of  vice. 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with  conferring  his  favours  upon  valiant  men;  and  gov- 
ernments and  rewards  were  only  bestowed  on  those  who  had  distinguished  them- 

*  De  Exped.  1.  i.p  .2C6,  267. 
t  Habcbtt  sinum  facilem  Don  perforatum:  ex  quo  inulta  exf ant,  nihil  cxcidat.— Senec.  de  Vit.  Bast.23  e.23. 
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selves  by  their  actions.  He  never  granted  any  honour  or  dignity  to  favour  intrigue 
or  faction,  but  to  merit  only;  upon  which  depends  not  only  the  glory,  but  the  pros- 
perity of  governments.  By  these  means  he  soon  made  virtue  estimable,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  men,  and  rendered  vice  contemptible  and  horrid.  The  provinces,  animated 
with  a  noble  emulation  to  deserve,  furnished  him,  in  a  very  short  time,  with  a  consid- 
■erable  number  of  excellent  subjects  of  every  kind,  who  under  a  different  government 
would  have  remained  unknown,  obscure  and  useless. 

Never  did  any  one  know  how  to  oblige  with  a  better  grace,  or  to  win  the  hearts 
of  those  who  could  serve  him  with  more  engaging  behaviour.  As  he  was  fully  sensi- 
ble that  he  stood  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  others  for  the  execution  of  his  designs, 
he  thought  justice  and  gratitude  required  that  he  should  render  his  adherents  all  the 
services  in  his  power.  All  the  presents  made  him,  whether  of  splendid  arms  or  rich 
apparel,  he  distributed  among  his  friends,  according  to  their  several  tastes  or  occa- 
sions: and  used  to  say,  that  the  brightest  ornament  and  most  exalted  riches  of  a  prince, 
consisted  in  adorning  and  enriching  those  who  served  him  well.  "In  fact,"  says 
Xenophon,  "to  do  good  to  one's  friends,  and  to  excel  them  in  liberality,  does  not  seem 
so  admirable  in  so  high  a  fortune;  but  to  transcend  them  in  goodness  of  heart  and 
sentiments  of  friendship  and  affection,  and  to  take  more  pleasure  in  conferring  than 
receiving  obligations;  in  this  I  find  Cyrus  truly  worthy  of  esteem  and  admiration. 
The  first  of  these  advantages  he  derives  from  his  rank;  and  the  other  from  himself, 
and  his  intrinsic  merit." 

By  these  extraordinary  qualities  he  acquired  the  universal  esteem  and  affection,  as 
well  of  the  Greeks  as  barbarians.  A  great  proof  of  what  Xenophon  here  says,  is, 
that  none  ever  quitted  the  service  of  Cyrus  for  the  king's;  w^hereas  great  numbers  went 
over  daily  to  him  from  the  king's  party  after  the  war  was  declared;  and  even  of  such 
as  had  most  influence  at  the  court,  because  they  were  all  convinced  that  Cyrus  knew 
best  how  to  distinguish  and  reward  their  services. 

It  is  most  certain  that  young  Cyrus  did  not  want  great  virtues,  and  a  superior 
merit;  but  I  am  surprised  that  Xenophon,  in  drawing  his  character,  has  described  only 
the  most  beautiful  features,  and  such  as  are  proper  to  excite  our  admiration  of  him, 
without  saying  the  least  word  of  his  defects,  and  especially  of  that  immoderate  am- 
bition that  was  the  soul  of  all  his  actions,  and  which  at  length  put  arms  into  liis  hands 
against  his  elder  brother  and  king.  Is  it  allowable  in  a  historian,  whose  chief  duly 
it  is  to  paint  virtue  and  vice  in  tbeir  proper  colours,  to  relate  at  large  an  enterprise 
of  such  a  nature,  without  intimating  the  least  dislike  or  imputation  against  it?  But 
with  the  pagans,  ambition  was  so  far  from  being  considered  as  a  vice,  that  it  often 
passed  for  a  virtue. 

SECTION     IV. THE    KING   IS    FOR    COMPELLING    THE    GREEKS    TO    DELIVER    UP 

THEIR    ARMS. 

The  Greeks  having  learned  the  day  after  the  battle,  that  Cyrus  was  dead,  sent 
deputies  to  Ariaeus  the  general  of  the  barbarians,  who  had  retired  with  his  troops  to 
the  place  from  whence  they  had  marched  the  day  before  the  action,  to  offer  him,  as 
victor,  the  crown  of  Persia  in  the  room  of  Cyrus.  At  the  same  time  arrived  Persian 
heralds  at  arms  from  the  king,  to  summon  them  .to  deliver  up  their  arms;  to  whom 
they  answered  with  a  haughty  air,  that  they  used  a  strange  language  to  conquerors; 
that  if  the  king  would  have  their  arms,  he  miijht  come  and  take  them  if  lie  could; 
but  that  they  would  die  before  they  would  part  with  them;  that  if  he  would  receiv^e 
them  into  the  number  of  his  allies,  they  would  serve  him  with  fidelity  and  valour; 
but  if  he  imagined  to  reduce  them  into  slav'ery  as  conquered,  he  might  know  they 
had  wherewithal  to  defend  themselves,  and  were  determined  to  lose  their  lives  and 
liberty  together.*  The  heralds  added,  tliat  they  had  orders  to  tell  them,  that  if  they 
■continued  in  the  place  where  they  were,  they  would  be  allowed  a  suspension  of  arms; 
l)ut  that  if  they  advanced  or  retired,  they  would  be  treated  as  enemies.  The  Greeks 
after  having  consulted  among  themselves,  were  asked  by  the  heralds  what  answer 
they  should  report.  "Peace  in  continuing  here  or  war  in  marching,"  replied  Clear- 
«lius,  without  explaining  himself  farther;  from  the  view  of  keeping  the  king  always 
in  suspense  and  uncertainty.f 

The  answer  of  Ariaeus  to  the  Grecian  deputies  was,  that  there  were  many  Persians 
more  considerable  than  himself,  who  would  not  suflfer  him  upon  the  throne,  and  that 

*  Sia  ut  victis  servitium  indiceretur,  esse  sibi  ferrum  et  juventutem,  et  promptum  liberati  aut  ad  niortein  an- 
inwia.— Tacit.  Annal.  1.  iv.  c.  46. 

t  Xenoph,  in  £xped.  Cyr.  I .  ii.  p.  272—292.    Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  255—257. 
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should  set  out.  early  the  next  day  to  return  to  Ionia;  that  if  they  would  march' thither 
with  him,  they  migiit  join  him  in  the  night.  Clearchus,  with  the  advice  of  the  offi- 
cers prepared  to  depart.  He  commanded  from  thenceforth,  as  heing  the  sole  person 
of  sutficient  capacity;  li.)r  he  had  not  been  actually  elected  general  in  chief. 

The  same  night,  Milthocytes  the  Thracian,  who  commanded  forty  horse,  and  about 
three  liundred  foot  of  his  own  country,  went  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  king; 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks  began  ilieir  march  under  the  conduct  of  Clearchus,  and  arrived 
about  midnight  at  the  camp  of  Ariceus.  After  they  had  drawn  up  in  battle,  the  prin- 
cipal officers  waited  on  him  at  his  tent,  where  they  swore  alliance  with  him;  and  the 
barbarian  engaged  lo  conduct  the  army  without  fraud.  In  confirmation  of  the  treaty, 
they  sacrificed  a  wolf,  a  ram,  a  boar,  and  a  bull;  the  Greeks  dipped  their  swords,  and 
the  barbarians  the  point  of  their  javehns,  in  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

Aria^us  did  not  think  proper  to  return  by  the  same  route  they  came;  because,  hav- 
ing tbund  nothing  lor  their  subsistence  the  last  seventeen  days  of  their  march,  they 
must  have  sutlered  much  more  iiad  they  taken  the  same  way  back  again.  He  there- 
fore took  another;  exhorting  them  only  to  make  long  marches  at  finjt^  in  order  to  evade 
the  king's  pursuit;  which  they  could  not  otherwise  efiect.  Towards  evening,  when 
they  were  not  far  from  some  villages  where  they  proposed  to  halt,  the  scouts  came  in 
with  advice  that  they  had  seen  several  equipages  and  convoys,  which  made  it  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  enemy  were  not  lar  off:  upon  which  they  stood  their 
ground,  and  waited  iheir  coming  up;  and  the  next  day  before  sun-rise,  drew  up  in  the 
same  order  as  in  the  preceding  battle.  So  bold  an  appearance  terrified  the  king,  who 
sent  heralds,  not  to  demand  as  betbre  the  surrender  of  their  arms,  but  to  propose  peace 
and  a  treaty.  Clearchus,  who  was  informed  of  their  arrival  while  he  was  busy  in 
drawing  up  his  troops,  gave  orders  to  bid  them  wait,  and  to  tell  them  that  he  was 
not  yet  at  leisure  to  hear  them.  He  assumed  purposely  an  air  of  haughtiness  and 
grandeur,  to  denote  his  intrepidity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  the  fineappearance 
and  good  condition  of  his  phalanx.  When  he  advanced  with  the  most  showy  of  his 
officers,  expressly  chosen  lor  the  occasion,  and  had  heard  what  the  heralds  had  to 
propose,  he  made  answer,  that  they  must  begin  with  giving  battle,  because  the  army, 
being  in  want  of  provisions,  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  heralds,  having  carried  back 
this  answer  to  their  master,  returned  immediately;  which  showed  that  the  king,  or 
whoever  spoke  in  his  name,  was  not  very  distant.  They  said  they  had  orders  to 
conduct  them  to  villages,  where  they  should  find  provisions  in  abundance,  and  con- 
ducted them  thither  accordingly. 

Tlie  army  staid  there  three  days,  during  which  Tissaphernes  arrived  from  the  king 
with  the  queen's  brother,  and  three  other  Persian  grandees,  attended  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  officers  and  domestics.  After  having  saluted  tlie  generals,  who  advanced  to 
receive  him,  lie  told  them  by  his  interpreter,  that  being  a  neighbour  of  Greece,  and 
seeing  them  engaged  in  dangers  out  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  extricate  them- 
selves, he  had  used  his  good  offices  with  the  king  to  obtain  permission  to  reconduct 
them  into  their  own  country;  being  convinced,  that  neither  themselves  nor  their  cities 
would  ever  be  unmindful  of  that  favour;  that  the  king,  without  having  declared  him- 
self positively  upon  that  head,  had  commanded  him  to  come  to  them,  to  know  for 
what  cause  they  had  taken  arms  against  him;  and  he  advised  them  to  make  the  king 
such  an  answer  as  might  not  give  any  offence,  and  might  enable  him  to  do  them  ser- 
vice. "  We  call  the  gods  to  witness,"  replied  Clearchus,  "that  we  did  not  enlist  our- 
selves to  make  war  with  the  king,  or  to  march  against  him.  Cyrus  concealing  his 
true  motives  under  difierent  pretexts,  brought  us  almost  hither  without  explaining 
himself,  the  better  to  surprise  you.  And  when  we  saw  him  surrounded  with  dan- 
gers, we  thought  it  inliimous  to  abandon  him,  after  the  favours  we  had  received  from 
liim.  But  as  he  is  dead,  we  are  released  from  our  engagement,  and  neither  desire  to 
contest  the  crown  with  Artaxerxes,  nor  to  ravage  his  country,  provided  he  does  not 
oppose  our  return.  However,  if  we  are  attacked,  we  shall  endeavour,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  god.s,  to  make  a  good  defence;  and  shall  not  be  ungrateful  in  regard  to 
those  who  render  us  any  service."  Tissaphernes  replied,  that  he  would  let  the  king 
know  what  they  said,  and  return  with  his  answer.  But  his  not  coming  the  next  day 
gave  the  Greeks  some  anxiety:  he  however  arrived  on  the  third,  and  told  them,  that 
after  much  controversy,  he  had  at  length  obtained  the  king's  grace  for  them:  for  that 
it  had  been  represented  to  the  king,  that  he  ought  not  to  suffer  people  to  return  with 
impunity  into  their  own  country,  who  had  been  soinsolent  as  to  come  thither  to  make 
war  upon  him.     "In  fine,"  said  he,  "you  may  now  assure  yourselves  of  not  finding 
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any  obstacles  to  your  return,  and  of  being  supplied  with  provisions,  or  suffered  to  buy 
them:  and  you  may  judge  that  you  are  to  pass  without  committing  any  disorders  in 
your  march,  and  that  you  are  to  take  only  what  is  necessary,  provided  you  are  not 
furnished  with  it."  These  conditions  were  stvorn  to  on  both  sides.  Tissaphernes 
and  the  queen's  brother  gave  their  hands  to  the  colonels  and  captains,  in  token  of  ami- 
ty. After  which  Tissaphernes  withdrew,  to  dispose  his  affairs;  promising  to  return 
as  soon  as  they  would  admit,  in  order  to  go  back  with  them  into  his  government. 

The  Greeks  waited  for  him  above  twenty  days,  continuino-  encamped  near  Ariajus, 
who  received  frequent  visits  from  his  brothers  and  other  relations,  as  did  the  officers 
of  his  army,  from  the  Persians  of  the  diflerent  party;  who  assured  them  from  the  king 
of  an  entire  oblivion  ol'  the  past;  so  that  the-fHendship  of  Aria^'us  for  the  Greeks  ap- 
peared to  cool  every  day  more  and  more.  ,This  change  gave  them  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness. Several  of  the  officers  went  to  Clearchus  and  the  other  generals,  and  said  to 
them,  "What  do  we  here  any  longer?  Are  we  not  sensible  that  the  king  desires  to 
see  us  all  perish,  that  others  may  be  terrified  by  our  example?  Perhaps  he  keeps  us 
waiting  here,  till  he  re-assembles  his  dispersed  troops,  or  sends  to  seize  the  passes  in 
our  way;  for  he  will  never  suffer  us  to  return  into  Greece,  to  divulge  our  own  glory 
and  his  shame."  Clearchus  made  answer  to  this  discourse,  that  to  depart  without 
consulting  the  king,  was  to  break  with  him,  and  declare  war  by  violating  the  treaty; 
that  they  should  remain  without  a  conductor,  in  a  country  where  nobody  would  sup- 
ply them  with  provisions;  that  Ariseus  would  abandon  them;  and  that  even  their  friends 
would  become  their  enemies;  that  he  did  not  know  but  there  might  be  other  rivers  to 
pass;  and  that,  though  the  Euphrates  were  the  only  one,  they  would  not  get  over  it, 
were  the  passage  ever  so  httle  disputed:  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  come  to  a  battle, 
they  sliould  find  themselves  without  cavalry  against  an  enemy  that  had  a  very  numer- 
ous and  excellent  body  of  horse;  so  that  if  they  gained  the  victory,  they  could  make 
no  great  advantage  of  it,  and  if  they  were  overcome,  they  were  utterly  and  irretriev- 
ably lost.  "Besides,  why  should  the  king,  who  has  so  many  other  means  to  destroy 
us,  engage  his  word  only  to  violate  it,  and  thereby  render  himself  execrable  in  the 
sight  of  gods  and  men!" 

Tissaphernes  however  arrived  with  his  troops,  in  order  to  return  into  Ms  govern- 
ment; and  they  set  forward  ail  together  under  the  conduct  of  that  satrap,  who  sup- 
plied them  with  provisions.  Ariseus,  with  his  troops,  encamped  with  the  barbarians, 
and  the  Greeks  separately  at  some  distance,  which  kept  up  a  continual  distrust 
among  them.  Besides  which,  there  happened  frequent  quarrels,  for  wood  or  forage, 
that  augmented  their  aversion  for  each  other.  After  three  days'  march,  they  arrived 
at  the  wall  of  Media,  which  is  one  hundred  feet  high,  twenty  broad,  and  twenty 
leagues*  in  extent,  all  built  of  bricks,  cemented  with  bitumen,  like  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon, from  which  it  was  not  very  distant  at  one  of  its  extremities.  When  they  had 
passed  it,  they  marched  eight  leagues  in  two  days,  and  came  to  the  river  Tigris,  af- 
ter having  crossed  two  of  its  canals,  cut  expressly  for  watering  the  country.  They 
then  passed  the  Tigris  upon  a  bridge  of  twenty-seven  boats  near  Sitacum,  a  very 
great  and  populous  city.f  After  four  days'  march,  they  arrived  at  another  city,  very 
powerful  also,  called  Opis.  They  found  there  a  bastard  brother  of  Artaxerxes  with 
a  very  considerable  body  of  troops  which  he  was  bringing  from  Susa  and  Ecbatana 
to  his  aid.  He  admired  the  fine  order  of  the  Greeks.  From  thence,  havino;  passed 
the  deserts  of  Media,  they  came,  after  a  march  of  six  days,  to  a  place  called  the 
lands  of  Parysatis;  the  revenues  of  which  appertained  to  that  princess.  Tis?Mpher- 
nes,  to  insult  the  memory  of  her  son  Cyrus,  so  dearly  beloved  by  her,  gave  the  vil- 
lages to  be  plundered  by  the  Greeks.  Continuing  their  march  through  the  desert  on 
the  side  of  the  Tigris,  which  they  had  on  their  left,  they  arrived  at  Caenae,  a  very 
great  and  rich  city,  and  from  thence  at  the  river  Zabates. 

The  occasions  of  distrust  increased  every  day  between  the  Greeks  and  barbari- 
ans. Clearchus  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  come  to  a  final  explanation  with 
Tissaphernes.  He  began  by  observing  the  sacred  and  inviolable  nature  of  the  trea- 
ties subsisting  between  them.  "Can  a  man,"  said  he,  "conscious  of  the  guilt  of  per- 
jury, be  capable  of  li\dng  at  ease?  How  would  he  shun  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  the 
witnesses  of  treaties,  and  escape  their  vengeance,  whose  power  is  universal'*"     He 

■  Twenty  parasangas. 
+The  march  of  the  Gi-eeks,  and  the  rest   of  the  army,  from  the  day  after  the  hattle  till  the  passing  of  the 
Tigris,  abounds  in  the  text  of  Xenophon  with  very  gitat  obscuiitres,  to  explain  which  fully,  requires  a  hing:er 
dissertation-    My  plan  does  not  permit  me  to  entt  r  into  such  di4Cus"sJou»,  which  I  must  thertfoi-e  leftr  to  those  who 
are  more  able  than  I  am. 
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added  afterwards  many  things  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  were  obliged  by  their  own 
interests  to  continue  faithful  to  hiin,  and  that  by  renouncing  his  alliance,  they  must 
first  mevitably  renounce,  not  only  all  religion,  but  reason  and  common  sense.  Tis- 
saphernes  seemed  to  relish  this  discourse,  and  spoke  to  him  with  all  the  appearance 
of  the  most  perfect  sincerity;  insinuating  at  the  same  time,  that  some  person  had  done 
him  bad  offiees  with  him.  "If  you  will  bring  your  officers  hither,"  said  he,  "I  will 
show  you  those  who  have  wronged  you  in  their  representations."  He  kept  him  to 
support,  and  professed  more  friendship  for  him  than  ever. 

The  next  day,   Clearchus  proposed  in  the  assembly,  to  go  with  the  several  com- 
manders of  the  troops  to  Tissaphernes.     He   suspected  Menon  in  particular,  whom 
he  knew  to  have  had  a  secret  conference  with  the  satrap  in  the  presence  of  Ariseus; 
besides  which,   they  had  already  differed  several  times  with  each  other.     Some  ob- 
jected that  it  was  not  proper  that  all  the  generals  should  go  to  Tissaphernes,  and 
that  It  did  not  consist  with  prudence  to  rely  implicitly  upon  the  professions  of  a  bar- 
barian.    But  Clearchus  continued  to  insist  upon  what   he  had  moved,  till  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  four  other  commanders,  with  twenty  captains,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred soldiers,  under  the  pretext   of  buying  provisions   hi  the  Persian  camp,  where 
there  was  a  market,  should  be  sent  along  with  him.      When  they  came  to  the 
tent  of  Tissaphernes,  the  five  commanders, "Clearchus,  Menon,  Proxenes,  Agias,  and 
Socrates,  were   suffered  to  enter;  but  the  captains  remained  without  at  the  door. 
Immediately,  on  a  certain  signal  before  agreed  on,  those  within  were  seized  and  the 
the  others  put  to  the  sword.     Some  Persian  horse  afterwards  scoured  the  country, 
and  killed  all  the  Greeks  they  met,  whether  freemen  or  slaves.     Clearchus  and  the 
mher  generals,  were  sent  to  the   king,  who  ordered   their  heads  to  be  struck  off. 
Xenophon  describes  with  sufficient  extent  the  characters  of  these  officers. 

Clearchus  was  valiant,  bold,  intrepid,  and  of  a  capacity  for  forming  great  enterpris- 
es. His  courage  was  not  rash,  but  directed  by  prudence,  and  retained  all  the  cool- 
ness of  his  temper  and  presence  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers.  He 
loved  the  troops,  and  let  them  want  for  nothing.  He  knew  how  to  make  them  obey 
him,  but  out  of  fear.  His  mein  was  awful  and  severe;  his  language  rough;  his  pun- 
ishment instant  and  rigorous:  he  gave  way  sometimes  to  passion,  but  presently  came 
to  himself,  and  always  chastised  with  justice.  His  great  maxim  was,  that  nothing 
could  be  done  in  an  army  without  a  severe  discipHne;  and  from  him  came  the  saying, 
that  a  soldier  ouocht  to  fear  his  general  more  than  the  enemy.  The  troops  esteemed 
his  valour,  and  did  justice  to  his  merit;  but  they  were  afraid  of  his  humour,  and  did 
not  love  to  serve  under  him.*  "In  a  word,"  says  Xenophon,  "the  soldiers  feared  him 
as  scholars  do  a  severe  pedagogue."  We  may  say  of  him  with  Tacitus,  that  by  an 
excess  of  severity,  he  made  what  had  otherwise  been  well  done  by  him  unamiable; 
"Cupidine  severitatis  in  his  etiam  quae  ritefaceret,  acerbus."t 

Proxenes  was  of  Boeotia.  From  his  infancy  he  aspired  to  great  objects,  and  was 
industrious  to  make  himself  capable  of  them.  He  spared  no  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  instruction,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Gorgias  the  Leontine,  a  celebrated 
rhetorician;  who  sold  his  lectures  at  a  very  high  price.  When  he  found  himself 
capable  of  commanding,  and  of  doing  good  to  his  friends,  as  well  as  of  being  served 
by  them,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Cyrus  with  the  view  of  advancing  himself. 
He  did  not  want  ambition,  but  would  take  no  other  path  to  glory  than  that  of  virtue. 
He  would  have  been  a  perfect  captain,  if  he  had  had  to  act  v/ith  none  but  brave  and 
disciplined  men,  and  it  had  been  only  necessary  to  be  beloved.  He  was  more  ap- 
prehonsive  of  being  in  the  displeasure  of  his  soldiers  than  his  soldiers  in  his.  He  thouglit 
It  sufficient  for  a  commander  to  praise  good  actions,  without  punishing  bad  ones;  for 
which  reason,  he  was  beloved  bv  the  worthy;  but  those  of  a  different  character  abused 
his  gentleness      He  died  at  thirty  years  of  age. 

Could  the  two  great  persons  we  have  here  drawn,  after  Xenophon,  have  been 
moulded  into  one,  something  perfect  might  have  been  made  of  them;  retrenching 
their  several  defects,  and  retaining  only  tfieir  virtues;^  but  it  rarely  happens,  that  the 
same  man,  as  Tacitus  says  of  Agricola,  behaves  according  to  the  exigency  of  times 
and  circumstances,  sometimes  with  gentleness,  and  sometimes  with  severity,  without 
lessening  his  authority  by  the  former,  or  the  affection  of  the  people  by  the  latter.§ 

*  Manebat  admii-atio  viri  et  fama;  sed  odenint.— Tacit.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  68.  t  Tacit.  Anual.  c.  Ixxv. 

t  Egregium  principalus  teinpeiainentuin,  si,  deniptis  uirinsque  vjtiis,  soIse  virtuies  misceieutur.— Tacit.  Hist. 
1.  11.  c.  5, 

^Pro  variis  temporibus  ac  negotiis  scverus  et  comis  nee  illi,  quod  est  ranssiniutn,  aut  facilitas  auctohtae  tern , 
aut  severitas  anioiem,  dimiuuit.— Tacit  in  Agiic.  c.  ix. 
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Menon  was  a  Thessali&n,  avaricious  and  ambitious,  but  ambitious  only  from  the 
motive  of  avarice,  pursuing  honour  and  estimation  for  the  mere  lucre  of  money.  He 
courted  the  friendship  of  the  great,  and  persons  in  authority,  that  he  might  have  it 
in  his  power  to  commit  injustice  and  oppression  with  impunity.  To  obtain  his  ends, 
all  means  with  him  were  virtue;  falsehood,  fraud,  perjury;  while  sincerity  and  integrity 
of  heart  were  by  him  esteemed  weakness  and  stupidity.  He  loved  nobody;  and  if  he 
professed  friendship,  it  was  only  to  deceive.  As  others  made  their  glory  consist  in 
religion,  probity,  and  honour,  he  valued  himself  upon  injustice,  deceit,  and  treachery. 
He  gained  the  favour  of  the  great  by  false  reports,  whispering  with  calumny,  arid 
that  of  the  soldiery  by  licence  and  impunity.  In  fine,  he  endeavoured  to  render  him- 
self terrible  by  the  mischief  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  and  immagined  he  favour- 
ed those  to  whom  he  did  none. 

I  had  thought  to  have  retrenched  these  characters,  which  interrupt  the  thread  of 
the  history,  but  as  they  are  a  lively  image  of  the  manners  of  men,  which  in  all  times 
are  the  same,  I  thought  retaining  them  would  neither  be  useless  nor  disagreeable  to 
the  reader. 

SECTION  V. RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN    THOUSAND    GREEKS    FROM  THE  PROVINCE  OF  BABY- 
LON TO  TREBISOND. 

The  generals  of  the  Greeks  having  been  seized,  and  the  officers  who  attended 
them  massacred,  the  troops  were  in  the  highest  consternation.  They  were  five  or 
six  hundred  leagues  from  Greece,  surrounded  with  great  rivers  and  hostile  nations, 
without  any  supplies  of  provisions.  In  this  state  of  general  dejection,  they  could  not 
think  of  taking  either  nourishment  or  repose.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Xenophon, 
a  young  Athenian,  but  of  prudence  and  capacity  superior  to  his  years,  went  to  some 
of  the  officers,  and  represented  to  them,  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose;  that  it  was  of 
the  last  importance  to  prevent  the  bad  designs  of  the  enemy;  that  however  small 
their  number,  they  would  render  themselves  foi-midable,  if  they  behaved  with  bold- 
ness and  resolution;  that  valour  and  not  multitude  determines  the  success  of  arms; 
and  that  it  was  necessary  above  all  things  to  nominate  generals  immediately;  because 
an  army  without  commanders  is  like  a  body  without  a  soul.  A  council  was  immedi- 
ately held,  at  which  a  hundred  officers  were  present,  and  Xenophon  being  desired  to 
speak,  deduced  the  reasons  at  large  which  he  had  first  but  lightly  touched  upon;  and  by 
his  advice  commanders  were  appointed.  They  were,  Timasion  for  Clearchus,  Zanthi- 
cles  for  Socrates,  Cleanor  for  Agias,  Philesius  for  Menon,  and  Xenophon  for  Proxenes.* 

Before  the  break  of  day,  they  assembled  the  army.  The  generals  made  speeches 
to  animate  the  troops,  and  Xenophon  among  the  rest.  "Fellow  soldiers,"  said  he, 
"the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men  by  vile  treachery,  and  the  being  abandoned  by  our 
friends,  is  very  deplorable:  but  we  must  not  sink  under  our  misfortunes;  and  if  we 
cannot  conquer,  let  us  choose  rather  to  perish  gloriously,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  barbarians,  who  would  inflict  upon  us  the  g^reatest  miseries.  Let  us  call  to  mind 
the  glorious  battles  of  Platsese,  Thermopylae,  Salamin,  and  the  many  others  wherein 
our  ancestors,  though  with  a  small  number,  have  fought  and  defeated  the  innumera- 
ble armies  of  the  Persians,  and  thereby  rendered  the  name  alone  of  Greek  for  ever 
formidable.  It  is  to  their  invincible  valour  we  owe  the  honour  we  possess,  of  ac- 
knowledging no  masters  upon  earth  but  the  gods,  nor  any  happiness  but  what  consists 
with  liberty.  Those  gods,  the  avengers  of  perjury,  and  witnesses  of  the  enemy's 
treason,  will  be  favourable  to  us;  and  as  they  are  attacked  in  the  violation  of  treaties,  \ 
and  take  pleasure  in  humbling  the  proud  and  exalting  the  low,  they  will  also  follow  us 
to  battle,  and  combat  for  us.  For  the  rest,  fellow-soldiers,  as  we  have  no  refuge  but 
in  victory,  which  must  be  our  hope,  and  will  make  us  ample  amends  for  whatever  it 
costs  to  attain  it;  I  should  believe,  if  it  were  your  opinion,  that  for  making  a  more 
ready  and  less  difficult  retreat,  it  would  be  v^ery  proper  to  rid  ourselves  of  all  the  use- 
less baggage,  and  to  keep  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary  in  our  march."  All  the 
soldiers  that  moment  lifted  up  their  hands,  to  signify  their  approbation  and  consent  to 
all  that  had  been  said,  and  without  loss  of  time  set  fire  to  their  tents  and  carriages; 
such  of  them  as  had  too  much  equipage  giving  it  to  others  who  had  too  little,  and 
destroying  the  rest. 

It  was  resolved  to  march  the  army  without  tunuilt  or  violence,  if  their  return  w^s 
not  opposed;  but  otherwise  to  force  themselves  a  passage  through  the  enemy.     They 

•  Xenoph.  in  B\ped.  Cyi»  1.  iii.  et  iv. 
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began  tfieir  march  in  the  form  of  a  great  hollow  square,  with  the  baggage  in  the  cen- 
tre, Chirisophus  the  Lacedeemonian  had  the  vanguard:  two  of  the  oldest  captains 
the  right  and  left;  and  Timasion  with  Xenophon  were  posted  in  the  rear,  as  the 
youngest  officers.  The  first  day  was  difficult;  because,  having  neither  horse  nor 
slingers,  they  were  extremely  harassed  by  a  detachment  sent  against  them:  but  they 
provided  against  that  inconv^enience  by  following  Xenophon's  advice.  They  chose 
two  hundred  men  out  of  the  Rhodians  in  the  army,  whom  they  armed  with  slings, 
and  augmented  their  pay  for  their  encouragement.  They  could  throw  as  tar  again 
as  the  Persians,  because  they  discharged  balls  of  lead,  and  the  others  made  use  of 
large  flints.  They  mounted  also  a  squadron  of  fifty  men  upon  the  horses  intended 
for  the  baggage,  and  supplied  their  places  with  other  beasts  of  burden.  By  the  means 
of  this  supply,  a  second  detachment  of  the  enemy  were  very  severely  handled. 

After  some  days'  march,  Tissaphernes  appeared  with  all  his  forces.  He  contented 
himself  with  harassing  the  Greeks,  who  moved  on  continually.  The  latter  observing 
the  difficulty  of  retreating  in  a  hollow  square  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  from  the  un- 
evenness  of  ground,  hedges,  and  other  obstacles,  which  might  oblige  them  to  break  it, 
changed  their  order  of  battle,  and  marched  in  two  columns,  with  the  little  baggage 
they  had  in  the  space  between  them.  They  formed  a  body  of  reserve  of  six  hundred 
chosen  men,  whom  they  divided  into  six  companies,  and  sub-divided  by  fifties  and 
tens  to  facilitate  their  motions  according  to  occasion.  When  the  polumns  came  close 
to  each  other,  they  either  remained  in  the  rear,  or  filed  off  upon  the  flanks  on  both 
sides,  to  avoid  disorder;  and  when  they  opened,  they  fell  into  the  void  space  in  the 
rear  between  the  columns.  Upon  any  occasion  of  attack,  they  immediately  ran 
where  it  was  necessary.  The  Greeks  stood  several  charges;  but  they  were  neither 
considerable,  nor  attended  with  much  loss. 

They  arrived  at  the  river  Tigris.  As  its  depth  would  not  admit  them  to  pass  it 
without  boats,  they  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Carducian  mountains;  because  there 
was  no  other  way,  and  the  prisoners  reported,  that  from  thence  they  would  enter  Ar- 
menia, where  they  might  pass  the  Tigris  at  its  source,  and  afterwards  the  Euphrates, 
not  very  distant  fi-om  it.  To  gain  these  defiles  before  the  enemy  could  seize  them,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  set  forwards  in  the  night,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  by  the  break  of  day;  wPiich  was  done  accordingly,  Chirisophus  continued 
at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard,  with  the  troops  armed  with  missive  weapons, 
besides  his  ordinary  corps,  and  Xenophon  in  the  rear,  with  only  the  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  because  at  that  time  there  was  nothing  to  fear  on  that  side.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  had  taken  possession  of  several  of  the  heights,  from  whence  it 
was  necessary  to  drive  them,  which  could  not  be  done  without  great  dander  and 
difficulty. 

The  offices  having  held  a  council  of  war,  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to 
leave  behind  them  all  the  beasts  of  burden  not  absolutely  necessary,  with  all  the 
slaves  lately  taken;  because  ihey  would  retard  their  march  too  much  in  the  great  de- 
files they  had  to  pass;  besides  which,  it  required  a  greater  quantity  of  provisions  to 
support,  them,  and  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  beasts  were  useless  in  flight.  That 
regulation  was  executed  without  delay;  and  they  continued  their  march,  sometimes 
fighting,  and  sometimes  halting.  The  passing  of  the  mountains,  which  took  up  seven 
days,  fatigued  the  troops  exceedingly,  and  occasioned  some  loss;  but  at  length  they 
arrived  at  villages  where  they  (bund  provisions  in  abundance,  and  rested  some  days 
to  recover  the  severe  fatigues  the  army  had  suflfered;  in  comparison  with  which,  all 
they  had  undergone  in  Persia  was  trivial. 

They  found  themselves  soon  after  exposed  to  new  danger.  Almost  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  they  came  to  a  river,  two  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  called  Centrites, 
which  stopped  their  march.  They  had  to  defend  themselves  against  the  enemy,  who 
pursued  them  in  the  rear,  and  the  Armenians,  the  soldiers  of  the'country,  who  defend- 
ed  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  They  attempted  in  vain  to  pass  it  in  a  place  where 
the  water  came  up  to  their  arm-pits,  and  were  carried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
current,  which  the  weight  of  their  arras  made  them  imable  to  resist.  By  good  for- 
tune they  discovered  another  place  not  so  deep,  where  some  soldiers  had  seen  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  pass.  It  rcc[uired  ahimdance  of  address,  diligence,  and  valour,  to 
keep  off  the  enemy  on  both  ^ides  of  them.  I'he  army,  however,  passed  the  river  at 
length  without  much  loss. 

*  The  French  translator  of  Xenophon  sayj,  "he  hthl  th»  king's  stiirup  when  he  got  on  horseback,"  without 
eonsiderijjg  that  theaiicitiitg  ustd  none. 
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They  marched  afterwards  with  less  interruption;  passed  the  source  of  the  Tigris, 
and  arrived  at  the  little  river  Teleboa,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  has  many  villages 
on  its  banks.  Here  began  the  western  Armenia,  which  was  governed  by  Tiribasus, 
a  satrap  much  beloved  by  the  king,  and  who  had  the  honour  to  help  him  to  mount  on 
horseback  when  at  the  court:*  he  offered  to  let  the  army  pass,  and  to  suffer  the  sol- 
diers to  take  all  they  wanted,  upon  condition  that  they  should  commit  no  ravages  in 
their  march;  which  proposal  Avas  accepted,  and  ratified  on  each  side.  Tiribasus  kept 
always  a  flying  camp  at  a  small  distance  from  the  arm3^  There  fell  a  great  quantity 
of  snow  which  gave  the  troops  some  inconvenience;  and  they  learned  from  a  prison- 
er, that  Tiribasus  had  a  design  to  attack  the  Greeks  at  a  pass  of  the  mountains,  in  a 
defile  through  which  they  must  necessarily  m"arch.  They  prevented  him  by  seizing 
that  post,  after  having  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  After  some  days'  march  through  de- 
serts, they  passed  the  Euphrates  near  its  source,  not  having  the  water  above  their 
middles. 

They  suffered  exceedingly  afterwards  from  a  north  wind,  which  blew  in  their  faces^ 
and  prevented  respiration;  so  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  sacrifice  to  the  wind, 
upon  which  it  seemed  to  abate.  They  marched  on  in  snow  five  or  six  feet  deep, 
which  killed  several  servants  and  beasts  of  burden,  besides  thirty  soldiers.  They 
made  fires  during  the  night,  for  they  found  plenty  of  Avood.  All  the  next  day,  they 
continued  their  march  through  the  snow;  when  many  of  them,  from  the  excess  of 
hunger,  followed  with  langour  or  fainting,  contined  lying  upon  the  ground,  through 
weakness  and  want  of  spirits.  When  something  had  been  given  them  to  eat,  they 
found  themselves  relieved,  and  continued  their  march. 

The  enemy  still  pursued  them;^many  of  whom,  overtaken  by  the  night,  remained 
on  the  way  without  fire  or  provisions,  so  that  several  died  of  their  hardships,  and 
the  enemy  who  followed  them  took  some  baggage.  Some  soldiers  were  also  left 
behind,  who  had  lost  their  sight,  and  others  their  toes,  by  the  snow.  Against  the 
first  evil  it  was  good  to  wear  something  black  before  the  eyes:  and  against  the  other, 
to  keep  the  legs  always  in  motion,  and  to  bare  the  feet  at  night.  Arriving  in  a  more 
commodious  place,  they  dispersed  themselves  into  the  neighbouring  villages,  to  re- 
cover and  repose  after  their  fatigues.  The  houses  were  built  under  ground,  with  an 
opening  at  top,  like  a  well,  through  which  the  descent  was  by  a  ladder;  but  there  was 
another  entrance  for  cattle.  They  found  there,  sheep,  cows,  goats,  poultry;  with 
wheat,  barley,  and  pulse;  and  for  drink,  there  was  beer,  which  was  very  strong,  when 
not  mingled  with  water,  but  was  agreeable  to  those  who  were  used  to  it.  They 
drank  this  with  a  reed  out  of  the  vessels  that  held  the  beer,  upon  which  they  saw  the 
barley  swim.  The  master  of  the  house  where  Xenophon  lay,  received  him  very 
kindly,  and  even  showed  him  where  he  had  concealed  some  wine;  besides  which,  he 
made  iiim  a  present  of  several  horses.  He  taught  him  also  to  fasten  a  kind  of  hurdles 
to  their  feet,  and  to  do  the  same  to  the  other  beasts  of  burden,  to  prevent  their 
sinking  in  the  snow;  without  which,  they  would  have  been  up  to  tfie  girth  in  it  at 
every  step.  The  army,  after  having  rested  seven  days  in  these  villages,  resumed 
their  route. 

After  a  march  of  seven  days,  they  arrived  at  the  river  Araxes,  called  also  the  Pha- 
sus,  which  is  about  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth.  Two  days  after,  they  discovered 
the  Phasians,  the  Chalybes,  and  the  Taochians,  who  kept  the  pass  of  the  mountains, 
to  prevent  their  descending  into  the  plain.  They  saw  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
coming  to  a  battle  with  them,  and  resolved  to  give  it  the  same  day.  Xenophon, 
who  had  observed  that  the  enemy  defended  only  "the  ordinary  passage,  and  that  the 
mountain  was  three  leagues  in  extent,  proposed  sending  a  detachment  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  heights  that  commanded  the  enemy;  Avhich  whould  not  be  difficult,  as 
they  might  prevent  all  suspicion  of  their  design  by  a  march  in  the  night,  and  by 
making  a  false  attack  by  the  main  road,  to  amuse  the  barbarians.  This  was  accord- 
ingly executed,  the  enemy  put  to  flight,  and  the  pass  cleared. 

They  crossed  the  country  of  the  Chalybes,  who  were  the  most' valiant  of  all  the  bar- 
barians in  those  parts.  When  they  killed  an  enemy,  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  car- 
ried it  about  in  triumph,  singing  and  dancing.  They  kept  themselves  close  shut  up 
in  their  cities;  and  when  the  army  marched,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  rear,  after  having 
carried  every  thing  of  value  in  the  country  into  places  of  safety.  After  twelve  or 
fifteen  days'  marchj^they  arrived  at  a  very  high  mountain,  called  Tecqua,  from  whence 

*  The  French  translator  of  Xenophon  say»,"he  held  the  king's  stirrup  when  he  got   on  honeback,"  without 
considering  that  the  ancients  used  nonet 
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tliey  descried  the  sea.  The  first  who  perceived  it,  raised  great  shouts  of  joy  for  a 
considerable  time;  wliich  caused  Xenophon  to  imagine  that  the  vanguard  was  at- 
tacked, and  go  up  with  all  haste  to  support  it.  As  he  approached  nearer,  the  cry  of 
"the  sea!  the  sea!"  was  heard  distinctly,  and  the  alarm  changed  into  joy  and  gayety; 
and  when  they  came  to  the  top,  nothing  was  heard  but  a  confused  noise  of  the  whole 
army  crying  out  together,  "tlie  sea!  the  sea!"  while  they  could  not  refrain  from  tears, 
nor  from  embracing  their  generals  and  officers.  And  then,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
they  heaped  up  a  pile  of  stones,  and  erected  a  trophy  with  broken  bucklers  and 
other  arms. 

From  thence  they  advanced  to -the  mountains  of  Colchis,  one  of  which  was  higher 
than  the  rest;  and  of  that  the  people  of  the  country  had  possessed  themselves.  The 
Greeks  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  at  the  bottom  of  it  to  ascend,  for  the  access  was 
not  impracticable.  Xenophon  did  not  judge  it  proper  to  march  in  line  of  battle,  but 
by  files;  because  the  soldiers  could  not  keep  their  ranks  from  the  inequality  of  the 
ground,  being  in  some  places  easy,  and  in  others  difficult  to  climb,  which  might  dis- 
courage them.  That  advice  was  approved,  and  the  army  formed  according  to  it. 
The  heavy  armed  troops  amounted  to  eighty  files,  each  consisting  of  about  one  hun- 
dred men,  with  eighteen  hundred  ligld-armed  soldiers,  divided  into  three  bodies,  one 
of  which  was  posted  on  the  right,  another  on  the  left,  and  a  third  in  the  centre. 
After  having  encouraged  his  troops,  by  representing  to  them  that  this  was  the  last 
obstacle  they  had  to  surmount,  and  implore  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  the  army  began 
to  ascend  the  hill.  The  enemy  were  not  able  to  support  their  charge,  and  dispersed. 
They  passed  the  mountain  and  encamped  in  villages,  where  they  found  provisions  in 
abundance. 

A  very  strange  accident  happened  there  to  the  army,  which  threw  them  into  great 
consternation.  For  the  soldiers  finding  abundance  of  bee  hives  in  that  place,  and 
eating  the  honey,  they  w^ere  taken  with  violent  vomitings  and  fluxes,  attended  with 
raving  fits:  so  that  those  who  were  the  least  ill,  seemed  like  drunken  men,  and  the 
rest  either  furiously  mad  or  dying.  The  earth  was  strewed  with  their  bodies  as 
after  a  defeat;  however,  none  of  them  died,  and  the  distemper  ceased  the  next  day 
about  the  same  hour  it  had  taken  them.  The  third  or  fourth  day  the  soldiers  got  up, 
but  in  the  condition  people  are  in  after  having  taken  a  violent  medicine. 

Two  days  after,  the  army  arrived  near  Trebisond,  a  Greek  colony  of  Sinopians, 
situated  upon  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  in  the  province  of  Colchis.  Here  they  lay 
encamped  for  thirty  days,  and  acquitted  themselves  of  the  vows  they  had  made  to 
Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  the  other  deities,  to  obtain  a  happy  return  into  their  own  coun- 
try. They  also  celebrated  the  games  of  the  horse  and  foot  races,  wrestling,  boxing, 
and  the  pancratium;  the  whole  attended  with  the  greatest  joy  and  solemnity. 

SECTION    VI. THE    GREEKS    ARRIVED    UPON    THE    SEA    COAST    OPPOSITE    TO  BYZANTIUM. 

XENOPHON  JOINS    THIMBRON. 

After  having  offered  sacrifices  to  the  several  divinities,  and  celebrated  the  games, 
they  deliberated  upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return  into  Greece.*  They  con- 
cluded on  going  thither  by  sea;  and  for  that  purpose  Chirisophus  offered  to  go  to 
Anaxibius,  the  admiral  of  Sparta,  who  was  his  friend,  to  obtain  ships  from  him.  He 
set  out  directly;  and  Xenophon  regulated  the  order  it  was  necessary  to  observe,  and 
the  precautions  to  betaken  for  the  security  of  the  camp,  provisions,  and  forage.  He 
believ^ed  it  also  pro])er  to  make  sure  of  some  vessels  besides  those  that  were  expected, 
and  made  some  expeditions  against  the  neighbouring  people. 

As  Chirisophus  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was  expected,  and  provisions  began  to 
be  wanting,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  by  land;  because  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  to  transport  the  wiiole  army,  and  those  which  the  precaution  of 
Xenophon  had  procured,  were  allotted  to  carry  the  women,  the  old  and  sick  men, 
with  all  the  unnecessary  baggage.  The  army  continued  its  march,  and  lay  ten  days  at 
CerasuSjt  where  there  was  a  general  reviewof  the  troops,  who  were  found  to  amount 
to  eight  thousand  six  hundred  men,  out  of  about  ten  thousand;  the  rest  having  died 
in  the  retreat,  of  their  wounds,  fatigues,  or  diseases. 

During  the  short  time  the  Greeks  remained  in  these  parts  several  disputes  arose 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  officers,  who  were 

•  Xenoph.  1.  iii. 
+  The  oity  of  Ceraain  became  famous  on  account  of  the  cherry-trees,  which  Lucullus  first  brought  into  Italy, 
and  which  from  thence  buve  been  dispersed  all  over  the  western  world. 
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jealous  of  Xenophon's  authority,  and  endeavoured  to  render  him  odious  to  the  army. 
But  his  wisdom  and  moderation  put  a  stop  to  these  disorders;  having  made  the  sol- 
diers sensible  that  their  safety  depended  upon  preserving  union  and  a  good  under- 
standing among  thmselves,  and  obedience  to  their  generals. 

From  Cerasus  they  went  to  Cotyora,  which  is  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  They 
there  deliberated  again  upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  country  represented  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  going  by  land,  from 
the  defiles  and  rivers  they  had  to  pass,  and  offered  to  supply  the  Greeks  with  ships. 
This  seemed  the  best  expedient;  and  the  army  embarked  accordingly.  They  arrived 
the  next  day  at  Sinope,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia,  and  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  Chiriso- 
phus  repaired  thither  with  galleys,  but  without  money,  though  the  troops  expected  to 
receive  some.  He  assured  them  that  the  army  should  be  paid,  as  soon  as  they  were 
out  of  the  Euxine  sea;  and  that  their  retreat  was  universally  celebrated,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  discourse  and  admiration  of  all  Grrece. 

The  soldiers,  finding  themselves  near  enough  to  Greece,  desired  to  make  some  booty 
before  they  arrived  "there,  and  with  that  view  resolved  to  nominate  a  general  wdth 
full  authority;  whereas,  till  then,  all  afiairs  were  determined  in  the  council  of  war  by 
the  plurality  of  voices.  They  cast  their  eyes  upon  Xenophon,  and  caused  him  to  be 
desired  to  accept  that  office.  He  was  not  insensible  of  the  honour  of  commanding 
in  chief;  but  he  foresaw  the  consequences,  and  desired  time  to  consider.  After  having 
expressed  the  highest  sense  of  gratitude  for  an  offer  so  much  to  his  honour,  he  repre- 
sented, that  to  av'oid  jealousy  and  division,  the  success  of  affairs,  and  the  interest  of  the 
army,  seemed  to  require  that  they  should  choose  a  Lacedaemonian  for  their  general; 
and  that  the  Spartan  state  which  at  that  time  actually  governed  Greece,  would,  in 
consideration  of  that  choice,  be  disposed  to  support  them.  This  argument  did  not 
please  them;  and  they  objected  to  it,  that  they  were  far  from  intending  a  servile  de- 
pendence upon  Sparta,  or  to  submit  to  regulate  their  enterprises  by  the  pleasure  or 
dislike  of  that  state;  and  pressed  him  again  to  accept  the  command.  He  was  then 
obliged  to  explain  himself  sincerely,  and  without  evasion;  and  declared,  that  having 
consulted  the  gods  by  sacrifice,  upon  the  offer  they  made  him,  they  had  manifested 
their  will  by  evident  signs,  from  which  it  appeared  that  they  did  not  approve  their 
choice.  It  was  surprising  to  see  the  impression  which  the  sole  mention  of  the  gods 
made  upon  the  soldiers, ^  otherwise  very  warm  and  tenacious;  and  who  besides  are 
commonly  but  litde  affected  with  motives  of  religion.  Their  great  ardour  abated 
immediately;  and  without  making  any  reply,  they  preceeded  to  elect  Chirisophus, 
though  a  Lacedaemonian,  for  their  general. 

His  authority  was  of  no  long  continuance.  Discord,  as  Xenophon  had  foreseen, 
arose  among  the  troops,  who  were  angry  that  their  general  prevented  their  plunder- 
ing the  Grecian  cities,'  by  which  they  passed.  This  disturbance  was  principally 
ex'cited  by  the  Peloponnesians,  who  composed  one  half  of  the  army,  and  could  not  see 
Xenophon,  an  Athenian,  in  authority,  without  pain.  Different  measures  were  pro- 
posed; but  nothing  being  decided  on, 'the  troops  divided  themselves  into  three  bodies, 
of  which  the  Achaians  and  Arcadians,  that  is,  the  Peloponnesians,  were  the  principal, 
amounting  to  four  thousand  five  hundred  heavy  armed  foot,  withLycon  and  Callima- 
chus  for  their  generals.  Chirisophus  commanded  another  party  of  about  fourteen 
hundred  men,  besides  seven  hundred  light  armed  infantry.  Xenophon  had  the  third, 
almost  equal  in  number,  of  which  three^hundred  were  light  armed  soldiers,  Avith  about 
forty  horse,  which  were  all  the  cavalry  of  the  army.  The  first  having  obtained  ships 
from  the  people  of  Heraclea,  a  city  of  Pontus,  to  Avhom  they  had  sent  to  demand  them. 
set  out  before  the  rest  to  obtain  some  booty,  and  make  a  decent  in  the  port  of  Calpe, 
Chirisophus,  who  was  sick,  marched  by  land;  but  without  quitting  the  coast,  Xenophon 
landed  at  Heraclea,  and  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

New  divisions  arose.  The  imprudence  of  the  troops  and  their  leaders  had  involved 
t'lemin  difficulties,  not  without  loss;  from  whence  the  address  of  Xenophon  extricated 
them  more  than  once.  Being  all  re-united,  after  various  success,  they  arrived  by  land 
at  Chrvsopolis  in  Caledonia,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  whither  they  repaired  some  days 
after,  having  passed  the  small  arm  of  the  sea  Avhich  separates  the  two  continents. — 
They  were  on  the  point  of  plundering  that  rich  and  powertiil  city,  to  revenge  a  fraud 
and  injury  which  had  been  done  them,  and  from  the  hope  of  enriching  themselves  at 
once;  wlien  Xenophon  made  all  possible  haste  thither.  He  admitted  the  justness  of 
their  revenge;  but  he  made  them  sensible  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  would 
attend  it.     "After  your  plundering  this  city,  and  destroying  the  Lacedeemonians  es- 
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tablished  in  it,  you  will  be  deemed  the  mortal  enemies  of  their  republic,  and  of  all 
their  allies.  Athens,  my  country,  that  had  four  hundred  galleys  at  sea  and  in  the 
arsenals,  when  it  took  up  arms  against  them,  great  sums  of  money  in  its  treasury,  a 
revenue  of  a  thousand  talents,  and  was  in  possession  of  all  the  isles  of  Greece,  and  of 
many  cities  in  Europe  and  Asia,  of  which  this  was  one;  has  nevertheless  been  reduced 
to  yfeld  to  their  power,  and  submit  to  their  sway.  And  do  you,  who  are  but  a  handful 
of  men,  hope,  without  generals,  provisions,  allies,  or  any  resource,  either  from  Tissa- 
phernes,  who  has  betrayed  you,  or  the  king  of  Persia,  whom  you  have  attempted  to 
dethrone;  can  you  hope,  I  say,  in  such  a  condition,  to  make  head  against  the  Lace- 
daemonians? Let  us  demand  satisfaction  from  the  Byzantines,  and  not  avenge  their 
fault  by  a  much  greater  of  our  own,  which  must  draw  upon  us  inevitable  ruin."  He 
was  believed,  and  the  atfair  accommodated. 

From  thence  he  led  them  to  Salmydessa,  to  serve  Seuthes,  prince  of  Thrace,  who 
had  before  solicited  him  by  his  envoys  to  bring  troops  to  his  aid,  in  order  to  re-estab- 
lish him  in  his  father's  domininions,  of  which  his  enemies  had  deprived  him.*  He  had 
made  Xenophon  great  promises  for  himself  and  his  troops;  but  when  they  had  done 
him  the  service  he  w^anted,  he  was  so  far  from  keeping  his  word,  that  he  did  not  give 
them  the  pay  agreed  upon.  Xenophon  reproached  him  exceedingly  with  this  breach 
of  faith;  imputing  his  perfidy  to  his  minister  Heraclides,  who  thought  to  make  his 
court  to  his  master,  by  saving  him  a  sum  of  money,  at  the  expense  of  justice,  faith 
and  honesty;  qualities  which  ought  to  be  dearer  than  all  others  to  a  prince,  as  they 
contribute  the  most  to  his  reputation,  as  well  as  to  the  success  of  affairs  and  the  securi- 
ty of  a  state.  But  that  treacherous  minister,  who  looked  upon  honour,  probity  and 
justice,  as  mere  chimeras,  and  that  there  was  nothing  real  but  the  possession  of  much 
money,  had  no  thought  beyond  that  of  enriching  himself  by  any  means  whatever,  and 
first  robbed  his  master  with  impunity,  and  then  all  his  subjects.  "However,"  con- 
tinued Xenophon,  "every  wise  man,  especially  when  in  authority  and  command, 
ought  to  regard  justice,  probity,  and  the  faith  of  engagements,  as  the  most  precious 
treasure  he  can  possess,  and  assured  resource,  and  as  an  infallible  support,  in  all 
the  events  that  can  happen."  Heraclides  was  the  more  in  the  wrong  for  acting  in 
this  manner  with  regard  to  the  troops,  as  he  was  a  native  of  Greece,  and  not  a 
Thracian;  but  avarice  had  extinguished  all  sense  of  honour  in  him. 

While  the  dispute  between  Seuthes  and  Xenophon  was  warmest,  Charminus  and 
Polynices  arrived,  as  ambassadors  from  Lacedsemon,  and  brought  advice,  that  the 
republic  had  declared  war  against  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabasus;  that  Thimbron  had 
already  embarked  with  the  troops,  and  promised  a  daric  per  month  to  every  soldier, 
two  to  each  officer,  and  four  to  the  colonels,  who  should  engage  in  the  service. — 
Xenophon  accepted  the  offer;  and  having  obtained  from  vSeuthes,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  ambassadors,  part  of  the  pay  due  to  him,  he  went  by  sea  to  Lampsacus  with 
the  army,  which  amounted  at  that  time  to  almost  six  thousand  men.  From  thence 
he  advanced  to  Pergamus,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Troas.  Having  met  near  Par- 
thenia,  where  ended  tlie  expedition  of  the  Greeks,  a  great  nobleman  returning  into 
Persia,  he  took  him,  his  wife  and  children,  with  all  his  equipage,  and  by  that  means 
found  himself  in  a  condition  to  bestow  great  liberalities  among  the  soldiers,  and  to 
make  them  satisfactory  amends  for  all  the  losses  they  had  sustained.  Thimbron  at 
length  arrived,  who  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  having  joined 
them  with  his  own,  marched  against  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabasus. 

Such  was  the  event  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus.f  Xenophon  reckons  from  the 
first  setting  out  of  the  army  of  that  prince  from  the  city  of  Ephesus,  to  their  arrival 
w4iere  the  battle  was  fought,  five  hundred  and  thirty  parasangas  or  leagues,  and 
ninety  three  days'  march;  and  in  their  returns  from  the  place  of  battle  to  Cotyora,  a 
city  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  six  hundred  and  twenty  parasangas 
or  leagues,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  days'  marcli.t  And  adding  both  together,  he 
says,  the  way,  going  and  coming,  was  eleven,  hundred  and  fif\y-five§  parasangas 
or  leagues,  and  two  hundred  and  fifteen  days  march;  and  that  the  whole  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  array  in  performing  that  journey,  including  the  days  of  rest,  was  fifteen 
months.jl 

It  appears  by  tliis  calculation,  that  the  army  of  Cyrus  marched  daily,  on  an 
average,  almost  six  parasangas   or  leagues  in  going,  and   only  five  in  their  re- 

*  Xenoplu  1.  vii.  t  Xenoph.  de  Exped.  Cyr.  l.ii .  p.  276.  t  Ibid.l.iii.  p.  355. 

§  1  add  five,  which  are  left  out  in  the  text,  to  inake  the  total  Agree  with  the  two  parts. 

y  Xeuoph.  de  Exped    Cyr.  1.  vii.  p.  427. 
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turn.*  It  was  natural  that  Cyrus,  who  desired  to  surprise  his  brother,  should  use 
all  possible  diligence  for  that  purpose. 

This  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  has  always  been  esteemed  among  judges 
in  the  art  of  war,  as  I  have  already  observed,  a  perfect  model  in  its  kind,  and  without 
a  parallel.  Indeed  no  enterprise  could  be  formed  with  more  valour  and  bravery, 
conducted  with  more  prudence,  nor  executed  with  more  success.  Ten  thousand  men, 
five  or  six  hundred  leagues  from  their  own  country,  who  had  lost  their  generals  and 
best  officers,  and  find  themselves  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  vast  empire,  undert  ake, 
in  the  sight  of  a  victorious  and  numerous  army,  with  their  kings  at  the  head  of  them, 
to  retire  through  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  in  a  manner  from  the  gates  of  his  palace; 
to  traverse  a  vast  extent  of  unknown  countries^  almost  all  in  arms  against  them,  with- 
out being  dismayed  by  the  prospect  of  the  innumerable  obstacles  and  dangers  to  which 
they  were  every  moment  opposed;  passes  of  rivers,  of  mountains  and  defiles;  open  at- 
tacks; secret  ambuscades  from  the  people  upon  their  route;  famine,  almost  inevitable  in 
vast  and  desert  regions;  and,  above  all,  the  treachery  they  had  to  fear  from  the  troops 
who  seemed  to  be  employed  in  escorting  them,  but  who  in  reality  had  orders  to  de- 
stroy them.  For  Artaxerxes,  who  was  sensible  hov%^  greatly  the  return  of  those  Greeks 
into  their  country  would  disgrace  him,  and  tarnish  the  glory  of  the  empire  in  the  sight 
of  all  nations,  had  left  nothing  undone  to  prevent  it;  and  he  desired  their  destruction, 
says  Plutarch,  more  passionately  than  to  conquer  Cyrus  himself,  or  to  preserve  the  so- 
vereignty of  his  estates.  Those  ten  thousand  men,  however,  notwithstanding  so  ma- 
ny obstacles,  carried  their  point,  and  arrived,  through  a  thousand  dangers,  victorious 
and  triumphant,  in  their  own  county.  Anthony  long  after,  when  pursued  by  the 
Parthians  almost  in  the  same  country,  finding  himself  in  like  danger,  cried  out  in 
admiration  of  their  invincible  valour,  "Oh!  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand!"! 

It  was  the  success  of  this  famous  retreat  which  filled  the  people  of  Greece  with 
contempt  for  Artaxerxes,  by  demonstrating  to  them,  that  gold,  silver,  luxury,  volup- 
tuousness, and  a  numerous  seraglio  of  women,  were  the  only  merit  of  the  grand, 
monarch;  but,  that  as  to  the  rest,  his  opulence  and  all  his  boasted  power  were  only 
pride  and  vain  ostentation.  It  was  this  prejudice,  more  general  than  ever  in  Greece, 
after  this  celebrated  expedition,  that  gave  birth  to  those  bold  enterprises  of  the 
Greeks,  of  which  we  shall  soon  treat,  that  made  Artaxerxes  tremble  upon  his  throne 
and  brought  the  Persian  empire  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 

SECTION    VII. — CONSEQUENCES     OF    THE     DEATH     OF    CYRUS.       CRUELTY    OF    PARYSATIS. 

STATIRA    POISONED. 

I  RETURN  to  what  passed  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes.^ 
As  he  believed  that  he  killed  Cyrus  with  his  own  hand,  and  looked  upon  that  action 
as  the  most  glorious  of  his  life,  he  desired  that  all  the  world  should  think  the  same; 
and  it  was  wounding  him  in  the  most  tender  point  to  dispute  that  honour,  or  endea- 
vour to  divide  it  with  him.  The  Carian  soldier,  whom  we  mentioned  before,  not  con- 
tented with  the  great  presents  the  king  had  made  him  upon  a  different  pretext,  per- 
petually declared  to  all  that  would  hear  him,  that  none  but  himself  had  killed  Cyrus, 
and  that  the  king  did  him  great  injustice  in  depriving  him  of  the  glory  due  to  him. 
The  prince,  upon  being  informed  of  that  insolence,  conceived  a  jealousy  equally  base 
and  cruel,  and  had  the  weakness  to  cause  him  to  be  delivered  to  Parysatis,  who  had 
sworn  the  destruction  of  all  w^io  had  any  share  in  the  death  of  her  son.  Animated 
by  her  barbarous  revenge,  she  commanded  the  executioners  to  take  the  unfortunate 
wretch,  and  to  make  him  suffer  the  most  exquisite  tortures  during  ten  days;  then,  af- 
ter they  had  torn  out  his  eyes,  to  pour  melted  brass  into  his  ears,  till  he  expired  in 
that  cruel  misery;  which  was  accordingly  executed. 

Mithridates  also,  having  boasted  in  an  entertainment  where  he  had  become  heated 
with  the  wine,  that  it  was' he  who  gave  Cyrus  his  mortal  wound,  paid  very  dear  for 

*  Theparasanga  is  a  measure  peculiar  to  the  Persians,  and  consists  of  three  stadia.  The  stadium  is  equal  with 
the  Greek,  and  contains,  according;  to  the  most  received  opinion,  one  iiundred  and  twenty  fivegeometncal  pact»s, 
twenty  of  w  hieh  in  conseq  uence  are  required  to  the  common  French  league.  And  this  has  been  ray  rule  hereto- 
fore; accordini^  to  which  the  parasanga  is  a  league  and  a  half. 

I  observe  here  a  great  difficu  Ity.  In  this  calculation  we  find  the  ordinary  days'  marches  ot  Cyrus,  wnn  an  army 
of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  would  have  been,  one  day  with  another,  nine  leagues,  during  so  longa 
time,  which,  according  to  judges  in  military  affairs,  is  absolutely  impossible.  Tiiis  is  what  has  deterramed  me  to 
compuietheparasangaat  no  more  than  a  league.  Several  authors  haveremaiked,andindeedu  is  notto  be  douDt- 
ed,  that  the  stadium,  and  all  the  other  measures  of  length  of  the  ancients,  have  diffeitd  widely  according  to  times 
and  places,  as  they  still  do  among  us.  t  Plut.  m  Anton.  \u'Ji7. 

i  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1018-1021. 
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that  sottish  and  imprudent  vanity;  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  punishment  of 
the  troughs,*  one  of  the  most  cruei  that  was  ever  invented;  and  after  having  lan- 
guished in  torment  during  seventeen  days,  died  at  last  in  excruciating  misery. 

There  only  remained  for  the  final  execution  of  her  project,  and  fully  to  satiate  her 
veno-eance,  the  punishment  of  the  king's  eunuch,  Mesabates,  who,  by  his  master's 
order,  had  cut  off  the  head  and  hand  of  Cyrus.  But  as  there  was  nothing  to  take 
hold  of  in  his  conduct,  Parysatis  laid  the  following  snare  for  him.  She  was  a  woman 
of  great  address,  had  abundance  of  wit,  and  excelled  in  playing  at  a  certain  game 
with  dice.  After  the  war,  she  was  reconciled  with  the  king,  played  often  with  him, 
was  of  all  his  parties,  had  an  unbounded  complaisance  for  him,  and  far  from  contra- 
dicting him  in  any  thing,  prevented  his  desires,  did  not  blush  at  indulging  his  pas- 
sions, and  even  at  supplying  him  with  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  But  she  took 
a  special  care  never  to  lose  sight  of  liim,  and  to  leave  Statira  as  little  alone  with  him 
as  she  could,  desiring  to  gain  an  absolute  ascendency  over  her  son. 

One  day  seeing  the  king  entirely  unemployed,  and  with  no  thoughts  but  of  diverting 
himself,  she  proposed  playing  at  dice  with  him  for  a  thousand  darics,t  to  which  he 
readily  consented.  She  suffered  him  to  win,  and  paid  down  the  money.  But  affect- 
ing regret  and  vexation,  she  pressed  him  to  begin  again,  and  to  play  with  her  for  an 
eunuch.  The  king,  who  suspected  notliing,  complied,  and  they  agreed  to  except 
five  of  the  favourite  eunuchs  on  each  side,  that  the  winner  should  take  their  choice 
out  of  the  rest,  and  the  loser  be  bound  to  deliver  him.  Having  made  tfiese  condi- 
tions, they  sat  down  to  play.  Tlie  queen  was  all  attention  to  the  game,  and  made 
use  of  all  her  skill  and  address  in  it;  besides  which,  the  dice  favoured  her.  She  won, 
and  chose  Mesabates,  for  fie  was  not  one  of  the  excepted.  As  soon  as  she  got  him 
into  her  hands,  and  before  the  king  could  have  the  least  suspicion  of  the  revenge  she 
meditated,  she  delivered  him  to  the  executioners,  and  commanded  them  to  flea  him 
alive,  to  lay  him  afterwards  upon  three  cross  bars,t  and  to  stretch  his  skin  at  large 
before  his  eyes  upon  two  stakes  prepared  for  that  purpose,  which  was  performed 
accordingly.  When  the  king  knew  this,  he  was  very  sorry  for  it,  and  violently  angry 
with  his  mother.  But  without  giving  herself  any  farther  trouble  about  it,  she  told 
him  with  a  smile,  and  in  a  jesting  way,  "really  you  are  a  great  loser,  and  must  be 
highly  in  the  right,  to  be  so  much  out  of  humour  for  a  decrepit  wretch  of  an  eunuch, 
when  J,  who  lost  a  thousand  good  darics,  and  paid  them  down  upon  the  spot,  do  not 
say  a  word,  and  I  am  satisfiecf." 

All  these  cruelties  seem  to  have  been  only  essays  and  preparations  for  greater 
crime,  whicfi  Parysatis  meditated.  She  had  retained  at  heart  a  violent  hafred  for 
queen  Statira,  which  she  had  suffered  to  escape  her  upon  many  occasions.  She  per- 
ceived plainly,  that  her  influence  with  the  king,  her  son,  was  only  the  effect  of  his 
respect  and  consideration  for  fier  as  his  mother;  whereas  that  for  Statira  was  founded 
in  love  and  confidence,  the  best  security  of  credit  with  him.  What  is  the  jealousy 
of  an  ambitious  woman  incapable  of?  She  resolved  to  rid  herself,  whatever  it  might 
cost  fier,  of  so  formidable  a  rival. 

For  the  more  certain  attainment  of  her  ends,  she  feigned  a  reconciliation  with  her 
daughter-in-law,  and  treated  her  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  sincere  friendship  and 
real  confidence.  The  two  queens  appearing  tfierefore  to  have  forgot  their  former 
suspicions  and  differences,  lived  well  together,  saw  one  another  as  before,  and  eat  at 
each  other's  apartments.  But  as  both  of  tfiem  knew  hoAV  much  the  friendships  and 
caresses  of  the  court  were  to  be  relied  upon,  especially  among  the  women,  they  were 
neither  of  them  deceived  in  the  other;  and  the  same  fears  always  subsisting,  they 
kept  upon  their  guard,  and  never  eat  but  of  the  same  dishes  and  pieces.  Could  one 
believe  it  possible  to  deceive  so  attentive  and  cautious  a  vigilance?  Parysatis  one 
day,  when  her  daughter-in-law  was  at  table  with  her,  took  an  exquisitely  delicious 
bird,  that  had  been  served  up,  cut  it  in  two  parts,  gave  one  half  to  Statira,  and  eat 
tfie  other  herself  Statira  soon  after  was  seized  with  sharp  pains,  and  having  quitted 
the  table,  died  in  the  most  dreadful  convulsions,  not  without  inspiring  the  king  with 
the  most  violent  suspicions  of  his  mother,  of  whose  cruelty  and  implacable  and  re- 
vengeful spirit,  he  was  sufficiently  sensible  before.  He  made  the  strictest  inquiry  into 
the  crime.  All  his  mother's  officers  and  domestics  were  siezed  and  put  to  the  ques- 
tion; when  Gigisj  one  of  the  women  and  confidants  of  Parysatis,  confessed  the  whole. 

*  Seethe  description  of  this  torture  in  Pa^je  97  of  thisTolume 
t'I'he  daric  was  worth  one  dollar  eighty  seven  and  a  half  cents. 
}  Plutarch  explains  this  circumstance  no  farther. 
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She  had  caused  one  side  of  a  knife  to  be  rubbed  with  poison;  so  that  Parysatis  hav- 
ing cut  the  bird  in  two,  put  the  sound  part  into  her  own  mouth  directly,  and  gave 
Statira  the  other  that  was  poisoned.  Gygis  was  put  to  death  after  the  manner  in 
which  the  Persians  punished  prisoners,  which  was  to  lay  their  heads  upon  a  great  and 
very  broad  stone,  and  beat  upon  it  with  another  till  they  were  entirely  crushed,  and 
had  no  remains  of  their  former  figure.  As  for  Parysatis,  the  king  contented  himself 
with  confining  her  to  Babylon,  where  she  demanded  to  retire,  and  told  her  that  he 
would  never  set  his  foot  within  it  while  she  was  there. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  principal  contents  of  this  chapter  are,  the  enterprises  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  Asia  Minor,  their  defeat  at  Cnidos,  the  re-establishment  of  the  walls  and  power  of 
Athens,  the  famous  peace  of  Antalcides  prescribed  to  the  Greeks  by  Artaxerxea 
Mnemon,  the  wars  of  that  prince  against  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  the  Cadu- 
sians.  The  persons  who  are  most  conspicuous  in  this  interval  are,  Lysander  and 
Agesilaus,  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Conon  on  that  of  the  Athenians. 

SECTION    I. GRECIAN    CITIES    OF    IONIA    IMPLORE    AID    OF    LACEDiEMON.        AGESILAUS 

ELECTED  KING.      HIS  CHARACTER. 

The  cities  of  Ionia,  that  had  taken  part  with  Cyprus,  apprehending  the  resentment 
of  Tissaphernes,  had  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  for 
their  support  in  the  possession  of  the  liberty  they  enjoyed,  and  to  prevent  their  coun- 
try from  being  ravaged.  We  have  already  said  that  Thimbron  was  sent  thither,  to 
whose  troops  Xenophon  had  joined  his,  after  their  return  from  Persia.*  Thimbron 
was  soon  recalled  upon  some  discontent,  and  had  for  his  successor  Dercyllidas,  sur- 
named  Sisyphus,  from  his  industry  in  finding  resources,  and  his  capacity  in  inventing 
warlike  machines.  He  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  army  at  Ephesus.  When 
he  arrived  there,  he  was  apprised  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  two  satraps 
who  commanded  in  the  country .t 

The  provinces  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  many  of  wdiich,  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  empire,  requiring  too  much  application  to  be  governed  immediately  by  the 
prince,  were  confided  to  the  care  of  the  great  lords,  commonly  called  satraps.  They 
had  each  of  them  in  their  government  an  almost  sovereign  authority,  and  were,  pro- 
perly speaking,  not  unlike  the  viceroys  we  see  in  our  days  in  some  neighbouring 
states.  They  were  supplied  with  a  number  of  troops  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  They  appointed  all  officers,  disposed  of  the  governments  of  cities,  and 
were  charged  with  levying  and  remitting  the  tributes  to  tlie  prince.  They  had  pow- 
er to  raise  troops,  to  treat  with  neighbouring  states,  and  even  with  the  generals  of 
the  enemy;  in  a  word,  to  do  every  thing  necessary  to  the  good  order  and  tranquillity 
of  their  governments.  They  were  independent  of  one  another;  and  though  they 
served  the  same  master,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  concur  to  the  same  ends,  yet  each 
being  more  desirous  of  the  particular  advantage  of  his  own  province,  than  the  gene- 
ral good  of  the  empire,  they  often  differed  among  themselves,  formed  opposite  designs, 
refused  aid  to  their  colleagues  in  necessity,  and  sometimes  acted  directly  against  them. 
The  remoteness  of  the  court,  and  the  absence  of  the  prince,  gave  room  lor  these  dis- 
sentions;  and  perhaps  a  secret  policy  contributed  to  keep  them  up,  to  elude  or  prevent 
conspiracies,  which  too  good  an  understanding  among  the  governors  might  have  ex- 
cited. 

Dercyllidas  having  heard,  therefore,  that  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabasus  were  at 
variance,  made  a  truce  ivith  the  former;  that  he  might  not  have  them  both  upon  his 
hands  at  the  same  time,  he  entered  the  province  of  Pharnabasus,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  iEolia. 

Zenis,  the  Dardanian,  had  governed  that  province  under  the  satrap's  authority;  and 
as  after  his  death  it  was  to  have  been  given  to  another,  Mania,  his  widow,  went  to 
Pharnabasus  with  troops  and  presents,  and  told  him,  that  having  been  the  wife  of  a 
man  who  had  rendered  him  great  services,  she  desired  him  not  to  deprive  her  of  her 

*  Xenoph.  Hist,  Gi-«c.  I.  iii.  p.  479-437.  t  A.  M.  3605.     Ant.  J.  C.  399. 
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husband's  reward;  that  she  should  serve  hitu  with  the  same  zeal  and  fidehty;  rfnd 
that  if  she  foiled  in  either,  he  was  always  at  Uberty  to  take  her  government  from  lier-r 
She  was  continued  in  it  by  this  means,  and  acquitted  herself  with  all  the  judgment 
and  ability  that  could  have  been  expected  from  the  most  consummate  person  in  the 
art  of  governing.  To  the  ordinary  tributes  which  her  husband  had  paid,  she  added 
presents  of  an  extraordinary  magnificence;  and  when  l^harnabasus  came  into  her 
province,  she  entertained  him  more  splendidly  than  any  of  the  other  governors.  She 
was  not  contented  with  the  conservation  ol  the  cities  committed  to  her  care;  she 
made  new  conquests,  and  took  from  the  Lydians  and  Pisidians,  Larissa,  Amaxita,  and 
Colona. 

Hence  we  may  observe  that  prudence,  good  sense,  and  courage,  belong  to  both 
sexes.  She  was  present  in  all  expeditions  in  a  chariot,  and  in  person  decreed  reward's 
and  punishments.  None  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  had  a  finer  army  than  her&^ 
in  which  she  had  a  great  number  of  Greek  soldiers  in  her  pay.  She  even  attended 
Pharnabasus  in  all  his  enterprises,  and  was  of  no  common  support  to  him.  So  thai 
the  satrap,  who  knew  all  the  value  of  so  extraordinary  a  merit,  did  more  honour  to 
this  lady  than  to  all  the  other  governors.  He  even  admitted  her  into  his  council,  and 
treated  her  with  a  distinction  that  might  have  excited  jealousy,  if  the  modesty  and 
aflability  of  that  lady  had  not  prevented  bad  eflects,  by  throwing,  in  a  manner,  a  veil 
over  all  her  perfections,  which  softened  their  lustre,  and  let  them  appear  only  as  ob- 
jects of  admiration. 

She  had  no  enemies  but  in  her  own  family.  Midias,  her  son-in-law,  stung  with 
the  reproach  of  suffering  a  woman  to  command  in  his  place,  and  abusing  the  entire 
confidence  she  reposed  in  hira,  which  gave  him  access  to  her  at  all  times,  strangled 
her,  with  her  son.  After  her  death,  he  seized  two  fortresses,  wherein  she  had  secur- 
ed her  treasures;  the  other  cities  declared  against  him.  Pie  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  crime.  Dercyllidas  happily  arrived  at  this  juncture.  All  the  fortresses^ 
of  ^olia,  either  voluntarily  or  by  force,  surrendered  to  him;  and  Midias  was  depriv-  | 
ed  of  the  possessions  he  had  vso  unjustly  acquired.  The  Lacedoemonian  general  hav- 
ing granted  Pharnabasus  a  truce,  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Bithynia,  to  avoid 
being  chargeable  to  his  allies. 

The  next  year,  being  continued  in  the  command,  he  marched  into  Thrace,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  Chersonesus.*  He  knew  that  the  deputies  of  the  country  had  been  at 
Sparta  to  represent  the  necessity  of  fortifying  the  isthmus  with  a  good  wall  against 
the  frequent  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  which  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the 
lands.  Having  measured  the  space,  which  is  more  than  a  league  in  breadth,  he  dis- 
tributed the  work  among  the  soldiers,  and  the  Avail  v/as  finished  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  Within  this  space  were  enclosed  eleven  cities,  several  ports,  a  great 
number  of  arable  lands  and  plantations,  with  pasture  of  all  kinds.  The  work  being 
finished,  he  returned  into  Asia,  after  having  reviewed  the  cities,  and  found  them  all  in 
good  condition. 

Conon  the  Athenian,  after  losing  the  battle  of  ^Egospotamos,  having  condemned 
himself  to  a  voluntary  banishment,  continued  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus  with  king  Evago- 
ras,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  but  in  expectation  of  a  change  in  aflfairs; 
"like  one,"  says  Plutarch,  "who  waits  the  return  of  the  tide  before  he  embarks."  He 
had  always  in  view  the  re-establishment  of  the  Athenian  power,  to  which  his  de- 
feat bad  given  a  mortal  wound;  and  full  of  fidelity  and  zeal  for  his  country,  though 
little  favourable  to  him,  perpetually  meditated  the  means  to  raise  it  from  its  ruins,  and 
restore  it  to  its  ancient  splendour.f 

The  Athenian  general,. knowing  that  the  success  of  his  views  required  a  poxverful 
support,  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  to  explain  his  projects  to  him,  and  ordered  the  person 
who  carried  his  letter  to  apply  himself  to  Ctesias,  who  would  give  it  to  the  king. 
It  was  accordingly  dehvered  to  that  physician,  who,  it  is  said,  though  he  did  not  ap- 
prove the  contents  of  it,  added  to  what  Conon  had  wrote,  "that  he  desired  the  king 
would  send  Ctesias  to  him,  being  a  person  very  capable  of  his  service,  especially  in 
maritime  aflairs."  Pharnabasus,  in  concert  with  Conon,  had  gone  to  court  to  com- 
plain against  the  conduct  of  Tissaphorncs,  as  too  much  in  favour  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. Upon  tbc  w:irm  instances  of  Pharnabasus,  the  king  ordered  five  hundred 
talcntsj  to  be  paid  him  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  with  instructions  to  give  Conon 

'A.M.  3«^'5.    Am.  .i.<:.r.:r.    >:enoph.  p. -isy, -ISR.  t  T'lut.  in  Artax.  p.  1021, 
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tlie  command  of  it     He  sent  Ctesias  into  Greece,  who,  after  having  visited  Cnidosj 
his  native  country  went  to  Sparta.* 

This  Ctesians  was  at  first  in  the  service  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  had  followed  in  his  ex- 
pedition. He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  wherein  Cyrus  was  killed,  and  was 
called  on  to  dress  tlie  wounds  which  Artaxerxes  had  regeived,  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  so  well,  that  the  king  retained  him  in  his  service,  and  made  him  his  first  phy- 
sician. He  passed  several  years  in  his  service  in  that  capacity.  While  he  was  there, 
the  Greeks,  upon  all  their  occasions  at  the  court,  applied  themselves  to  him;  as  Conon 
did  on  this.  His  long  residence  in  Persia,  and  at  the  court,  had  given  him  the  neces- 
sary time  and  means  for  his  information  in  the  history  of  the  country,  which  he  WTote 
in  twenty-three  books.  The  first  contained  the  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians, from  Ninus  and  Semiramis  down  to  Cyrus.  The  other  seventeen  treated  of 
the  Persian  affairs,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  C^tus  to  the  third  year  of  the 
ninety  fifth  01ym])iad,  which  agrees  with  the  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  before 
Jesus  Christ.  He  wrote  also  a  hl'story  of  India.  Photius  has  given  us  several  ex- 
tracts of  both  his  histories,  which  are  all  that  remain  of  Ctesias.  He  often  contradicts 
Herodotus,  and  differs  sometimes  also  from  Xenophon.  He  was  in  no  great  esti- 
mation with  the  ancients,  who  spoke  of  him  as  a  very  vain  man,  whose  veracity  was 
not  to  be  relied  on,  and  who  has  inserted  fables,  and  sometimes  even  lies,  in  his  his- 
tory.f 

Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabasus,  though  seereily  each  other's  enemies,  had  upon 
the  king's  orders  united  their  troops,  to  oppose,  the  enterprises  of  Dercyllidas,  who 
had  marched  into  Caria.  They  had  reduced  him  to  post  himself  so  disadvantage- 
ously,  that  he  must  inevitably  have  perished  had  they  charged  him  immediately, 
without  giving  him  time  to  look  about  him.  Pharnabasus  was  of  this  opinion:  but 
Tissaphernes,  apprehending  the  valour  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  been  in  the  army  of 
Cyrus,  which  he  had  experienced,  and  which  he  conceived  would  be  equalled  by  the 
rest,  proposed  an  interview,  which  was  accepted.  Dercyllidas  having  demanded 
that  the  Grecian  cities  should  continue  fi-ee,  and  Tissaphernes,  that  the  army  and 
generals  of  Lacedasmon  should  retire;  they  made  a  truce,  till  the  answers  df  their  re- 
spective masters  should  be  known.ij: 

While  these  things  passed  in  Asia,  the  Lacedeemonians  resolved  to  chastise  the  in- 
solence of  the  people  of  Elis,  who,  not  content  with  having  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  their  enemies  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  prevented  their  disputing  the  prizes  in 
the  Olympic  games.  Upon  pretence  of  the  non-payment  of  a  fine  by  Sparla,  they 
had  insulted  their  citizens  during  the  games,  and  hindered  Agis  fi^om  sacrificing  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  That  king  was  charged  Aviih  this  expedition,  which 
did  not  terminate  till  the  third  year  after.  "He  could  have  taken  their  city  Olympia, 
which  had  no  works,  but  contented  himself  with  plundering  the  suburbs,  and  the 
places  for  the  exercises,  which  were  very  fine.  They  demanded  peace,  which  was 
granted,  and  were  suffered  to  retain  the  superintendency  of  the  temple  flf  Jupiter 
Olympus,  to  which  they  had  not  much  right,  but  were  more  worthy  of  that  honour 
than  those  who  disputed  it  with  them.§ 

Agis  on  his  return,  fell  sick,  and  died  on  his  arrival  at  Sparta.  Almost  .divine  hon- 
ours were  paid  to  his  menory,  and  after  the  expiration  of  some  days,  according  to 
the  custom,  Leotychides  and  Agesilaus,  the  former  son  and  the  latter  brother  of  the 
deceased,  disputed  the  crown.||  The  latter  maintained  that  bis  competitor  was  not 
the  son  of  Agis,  and  supported  his  assertion  by  the  confession  oi'  the  queen  herself, 
who  knew  best,  and  who  had  often,  as  well  as  her  husband,  acknowledged  as  much. 
In  fact  there  was  a  current  report  that  he  was  the  son  of  Alcibiades.'tl  as  has  been 
related  in  its  place,  and  that  the  Athenian  general  had  corrupted  her  by  a  present  of 
a  thousand  darics.**  Agis  protested  the  contrary  at  his  death.  Leotychides  having 
thrown  himself  at  his  feet,  all  bathed  in  tears,  he  could  not  refuse  the  grace  he  im- 
plored of  him,  and  owned  him  for  his  son  before  all  that  could  were  present. 

Most  of  the  Spartans,  charmed  with  the  virtue  gnd  great  merit  of  Agesilaus,  and 
deeming  it  an  extraordinary  advantage  to  have  a  person  for  their  king  who  had  been 

*  Diod,  1.  xiv.  p.  2f>7.    Justin.  1.  vi.  c.  1. 
t  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  656.    Plut.    in  Anax.  p.  1014-1017-1020.    Diod.  l.xiv.  p.  273.    Arist.  de  Hist.  Auim.  . 
«riii.  c.  28.     Phod- Cod.  Ixii.  „^      tx-  j   i   „  „    ,,   -«-? 

i  A.  M.  3607.     Aut.  J.  C.  397.     Xenoph.  Hist.  GiaJC.  1.  iii.  p.  430, 490.     Diod.  I.  x.v.  p.^57. 
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educated  among  them,  and  passed,  like  them,  through  all  the  rigour  of  the  Spartan 
education,  supported  him  with  their  whole  power.  An  ancient  oracle,  that  advised 
Sparta  to  beware  of  "a  lame  reign,"  was  urged  against  him.  Lysander  only  made 
a  jest  of  it,  and  turned  its  sense  against  Leoty chides  himself;  endeavouring  to  prove, 
that  as  a  bastard,  he  was  the  lame  king  the  oracle  intended  to  caution  them  against. 
Agesilaus,  as  well  by  his  own  great  qualities,  as  the  powerful  support  of  Lysander, 
carried  it  against  his  nephew,  and  was  declared  king. 

As  by  the  laws,  the  kingdom  had  devolved  to  Agis,  his  brother  Agesilaus,  who 
seemed  to  be  destined  to  pass  his  life  as  a  private  person,  was  educated  like  other 
children  in  the  Spartan  discipline,  which  was  a  very  rough  manner  of  life,  and  full  of 
laborious  exercise,  but  brought  up  youth  to  perfect  obedience.*  The  law  dispensed 
with  this  education  only  to  such  chidren  as  were  designed  for  the  throne.  Agesilaus 
therefore  had  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  commanding,  till  he 
had  first  learned  perfectly  well  how  to  obey.  From  thence  it  was,  that  of  all  the 
kings  of  Sparta  he  best  knew  hoAv  to  make  his  subjects  love  and  esteem  him,  because, 
to  the  great  qualities  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him  for  command  and  sover- 
eignty, he  had  united  by  his  education  the  advantage  of  being  humane  and^  popular. 

It  is  surprising  that  Sparta,  a  city  so  renowned  in  point  of  education  and  policy, 
should  conceive  it  proper  to  abate  any  thing  of  its  serverity  and  discipline  in  favour 
of  the  princes  who  were  to  reign;  they  having  the  most  need  of  being  early  habit- 
uated to  obedience,  in  order  to  qualify  them  the  better  for  command. 

Plutarch  observes,  that  from  his  infancy,  Agesilaus  was  remarkable  for  uniting 
qualities  in  himself,  which  are  generallj'-  incompatible;  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  a  vehe^ 
mence,  an  invincible  resolution  in  appearance,  an  ardent  passion  for  being  first  and 
surpassing  all  others,  with  a  gentleness,,  submission,  and  docility,  that  complied 
instantly,  and  made  liim  infinitely  sensible  of  the  slightest  reprimand;  so  that  every 
thing  might  be  obtained  of  him  from  motives  of  honour,  but  nothing  by  fear  or 
violence.! 

He  was  lame;  but  that  defect  was  covered  by  the  gracefulness  of  his  person,  and 
Btill  more  by  the  gayety  with  which  he  supported  and  rallied  it  himself  It  may  even 
be  said,  that  the  infirmity  of  his  body  set  his  valour  and  passion  for  glory  in  a  strong- 
er light;  there  bein^no  labour  nor  enterprise,  however  difficult,  that  he  would  refuse 
on  account  of  that  inconvenience. 

Praise,  without  an  air  of  truth  and  sincerity,  was  so  far  from  giving  him  pleasure, 
that  it  offended  him,  and  was  never  received  by  him  as  such,  but  when  it  came  from 
the  mouths  of  those,  who  upon  other  occasions,  had  represented  his  failings  to  him 
with  freedom.t  He  would  never  suffer  his  picture  to  be  drawn  during  his  life,  and 
even  when  dying,  expressly  forbade  any  image  to  be  made  of  him,  either  in  colours 
or  relievo.  His  reason  was,  that  his  great  actions,  if  he  had  done  any,  would  supply 
the  place  of  monuments;  without  which,  all  the  statues  in  the  world  would  do  him 
no  manner  of  honour.§  We  only  know  that  he  was  of  small  stature,  which  the  Spart-- 
ans  did  not  like  in  their  kings;  and  Theophrastus  affirms,  that  the  ephori  laid  a  fine 
upon  their  king  Archidamus,  tliefather  of  Agesilaus,  for  having  espoused  a  very  small 
woman:  "For,"  said  they,  "she  will  give  us  puppets  instead  of  kings." 

Is  has  been  remarked,  that  Agesilaus,  in  his  way  of  living  with  the  Spartans,  be- 
haved better  with  regard  to  his  enemies  than  his  friends;  for  he  never  did  the  least 
wrong  to  the  former^  and  often  violated  justice  in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  would 
have  been  ashamed  not  to  have  honoured  and  rewarded  his  enemies,  when  their  ac- 
tions deserved  it;  and  was  not  able  to  reprove  his  friends  when  they  committed  faulls.|| 
He  would  even  support  them  when  they  were  in  the  wrong,  and  upon  such  occasions, 
looked  upon  the  zeal  for  justice  as  a  vain  pretence  to  cover  the  refusal  of  serving  them. 
In  proof  of  this,  a  short  letter  is  cited,  written  by  him  to  a  judge,  in  recommendation 
of  a  friend;  in  which  he  says:  "If  Niclas  be  not  guilty,  acquit  him  for  his  innocence; 
if  he  be,  acquit  him  for  my  sake;  but  however  it  be,  acquit  him."^ 

It  argues  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  friendship,  to 
make  it,  in  this  manner,  subservient  to  crime  and  a  protection  to  bad  actions.  The 
fundamental  law  of  friendship,  says  Cicero  is  never  to  ask  of  or  to  grant  any  thing  to 

*  Hence  it  was^  that  the  poet  Simonides  called  Spaita,"the  tamer  of  men,"  Soi.iJ.'j,<rltM^eorov,  as  the  only  one  of 
the  Grecian  ciiie?,  which  rendered  its  inhabitants  by  good  habits  the  most  active  and  vigorous,  and  at  the  same 
titne  the  most  obedient  to  the  laws, of  all  mankind,  ou?  ;aiiA.<sM  ijct Tii/i^id-cuv  Tss^oX/rai  Toij  vo(ia'ig[7rnOotiiv»g 
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friends,  that  does  not  consist  with  justice  and  honour:  "Haec  prima  lex  in  amicitia 
sanciatur,  ut  neque  rogemus  res  turpes,  nee  faciamus  rogati."* 

Agesilaus  was  not  so  scrupulous  on  this  point,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  and  omit- 
ted no  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  friends,  and  even  his  enemies.  By  this  officious 
and  obliging  conduct,  supported  by  his  extraordinary  merit,  he  acquired  great  influ- 
ence and  almost  absolute  power  in  the  city,  which  ran  so  high  as  to  render  him  sus- 
pected by  his  country.  The  ephori,  to  prevent  its  effects,  and  give  a  check  to  his 
ambition,  laid  a  fine  upon  him,  alleging  as  their  sole  reason,  that  he  attached  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens  to  himself  alone,  which  were  the  "right  of  the  republic,  and 
ought  not  to  be  possessed  but  in  common. 

When  he  was  declared  king,  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  whole  estate  of  his 
brother  Agis,  of  which  Leotychides  was  deprived  as  a  bastard.  But  seeing  that  the 
relations  of  that  princCj  on  the  side  of  his  mother  Lampito,  were  all  very  poor  he  di- 
vided the  whole  inheritance  among  them,  and  by  that  act  of  generosity  acquired  great 
reputation,  and  the  good  will  of  all  the  world,  instead  of  the  envy  and  hatred  he  might 
have  drawn  upon  himself  by  keeping  ihe  inheritance.  These  sorts  of  sacrifices  are 
glorious,  though  uncommon,  and  can  never  be  sufficiently  esteemed. 

Never  was  a  king  of  Sparta  so  powerful  as  Agesilaus;  ^'and  it  was  only,"  as  Xeno- 
phon  says,  "by  obeying  his  country  in  every  thing,  that  he  acquired  so  great  an  author- 
ity;" which  seems  a  kind  of  paradox,  and  is  thus  explained  by  Plutarch.  The  greatest 
power  was  vested  at  that  time  in  the  ephori  and  senate.  The  office  of  the  ephori 
"  subsisted  only  one  year;  they  were  instituted  to  limit  the  too  "great  power  of  the  kings, 
and  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  it,  as  we  have  observed  elsewhere.  For  this  reason 
the  kings  of  Sparta,  from  their  establishment,  had  always  retained  a  kind  of  hereditary 
aversion  for  them,  and  continually  opposed  their  measures.  Agesilaus  adopted  a  quite 
contrary  method.  Instead  of  being  perpetually  at  war  with  them,  and  clashing  upon 
all  occasions  with  their  measures,  he  made  it  his  business  to  cultivate  their  good 
opinion,  treated  them  always  with  the  utmost  deference  and  regard,  never  entered 
upon  the  least  enterprise  without  having  first  communicated  it  to  them,  and  upon 
their  summons  quitted  every  thing,  and  repaired  to  the  senate  with  the  utmost  promp- 
titude and  resignation:  whenever  he  sat  upon  his  throne  to  administer  justice,  if  the 
ephori  entered,  he  never  failed  to  rise  up  to  do  them  honour.  By  all  these  instances 
of  respect,  he  seemed  to  add  new  dignity  to  their  office,  while  in  reality  he  augment- 
ed his  own  power  without  its  being  observed,  and  added  to  the  sovereignty  a  gran- 
deur the  more  solid  and  permanent,  as  it  was  the  effect  of  the  good  will  and  esteem  of 
the  people  for  him.  The  greatest  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  Augustus,  Trajan  and 
Marcus  Antoninus,  were  convinced,  that  the  utmost  a  prince  could  do  to  honour  and 
exalt  the  principal  magistrates,  was  only  adding  to  his  own  power,  and  strengthening 
his  authority,  which  neither  should  nor  can  be  founded  in  any  thing  but  justice. 

Such  was  Agesilaus,  of  whom  much  will  be  said  hereafter,' and  with  whose  charaC" 
ter  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  begin. 

SECTION  II. AGESILAUS  GOES  TO  ASIA.       LYSANDER  FALLS  OUT  WITH  HIM. 

Agesilaus  had  scarcely  ascended  the'throne,  when  accounts  came  from  Asia,  that  the 
king  of  Persia  was  fitting  out  a  great  fleet  with  intent  to  deprive  the  Lacedaemonians 
of  their  empire  at  sea.  The  letters  of  Conon,  seconded  by  the  remonstrances  of 
Pharnabasus,  who  had  in  concert  represented  to  Artaxerxes  the  power  of  Sparta  as 
formidable,  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon  that  prince.  From  that  time  he  had 
it  seriously  in  contemplation  to  humble  that  proud  republic,  by  raising  up  its  rival, 
and  by  that  means  re-establish  the  ancient  balance  between  them,  which  alone  could 
assure  his  safety,by  keeping  them  perpetually  employed  against  each  other,and  thereby 
prevented  from  uniting  their  forces  against  him.f 

Lysander,  who  desired  to  be  sent  into  Asia,  in  order  to  re-establish  his  dependants 
and  friends  in  the  government  of  the  cities,  from  which  Sparta  had  removed  them, 
strongly  disposed  Agesilaus  to  take  upon  himself  the  charge  of  the  war,  and  to  prevent 
the  barbarian  king,  by  attacking  him  remote  from  Greece,  before  he  should  have 
finished  his  preparations.  The  republic  having  made  this  proposal  to  him,  he  could 
jiot  refuse  it,  and  charged  himself  with  the  expedition  against  Artaxerxes,  upon  con- 

*l)e  Amicit;  n.  40. 
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dition  that  thirty  Spartan  captains  should  be  granted  him,  to  assist  him  and  compose 
his  council,  with  two  thousand  new  citizens,  to  he  chosen  out  of  the  helots  who  had 
lately  been  made  freemen,  and  six  thousand  troops  of  the  allies;  which  was  immediate- 
ly resolved.  Lysander  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  thirty  Spartans,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  great  reputation,  and  the  authority  he  had  acquired,  but  for  the  parti- 
cular friendship  between  him  and  Agesilaus,  who  \^as  indebted  to  him  for  the  throne, 
as  well  as  the  honour  which  had  been  lately  conferred  upon  him,  of  being  elected 
generalissimo. 

The  glorious  return  of  the  Greeks  who  had  followed  Cyrus,  and  whom  the  whole 
power  of  Persia  was  not  able  to  prevent  from  retreating  into  their  own  country,  had 
inspired  all  Greece  with  a  wonderful  confidence  in  their  forces,  and  a  supreme  con- 
tempt for  the  barbarians.  In  this  disposition  of  the  people,  the  Lacedaemonians  con- 
ceived it  would  reproach  them  to  neglect  so  favourable  a  conjuncture  for  delivering 
the  Greeks  in  Asia  from  their  subjection  to  those  barbarians,  and  for  putting  an  end 
to  the  outrages  and  violences  with  which  they  were  continually  oppressing  them. — 
They  had  already  attempted  this  by  their  generals,  Thimbron  and  Dercyllidas;  but 
all  their  endeavours  having  hitherto  proved  ineffectual,  they  referred  the  conduct  of 
this  war  to  the  care  of  Agesilaus.  He  promised  them  either  to  conclude  a  glorious 
peace  with  the  Persians,  or  to  employ  them  so  effectually  as  should  leave  them  neither 
leisure  or  inclination  to  carry  the  war  into  Greece.  The  king  had  great  views,  and 
thought  of  nothing  less  than  attacking  Artaxerxes  in  Persia  itself. 

Wlien  he  arrived  at  Ephesus,  Tissaphernes  sent  to  demand  for  what  purpose  he 
had  come  into  Asia,  and  why  he  had  taken  up  arms.  He  replied,  that  he  came  to 
aid  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  there,  and  to  re-esiablish  them  in  their  ancient  liberty. 
The  satrap,  who  was  not  yet  prepared,  preferred  art  to  force,  and  assured  him,  that 
his  master  would  give  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  their  liberty,  provided  he  committed 
no  acts  of  hostility  till  the  return  of  the  couriers.  Agesilaus  agreed;  and  the  truce 
was  sworn  to  on  both  sides.  Tissaphernes;  who  laid  no  great  stress  upon  an  oath, 
took  advantage  of  this  delay  to  assemble  troops  on  all  sides.  The  Lacedcenionian 
general  was  apprised  of  it,  but  kept  his  word;  being  convinced,  that  in  affairs  of  state, 
the  breach  of  taithcan  have  but  a  very  short  and  precarious  success;  whereas  a  repu- 
tation established  upon  inviolable  fidelity  in  the  observance  of  engagements,  which 
the  perfidy  itself  of  other  contracting  parties  has  nor  power  to  alter,  will  establish  a 
credit  and  confidence  equally  useful  and  glorious.  In  fact,  Xenophon  remarks,  that 
this  religious  observation  of  treaties  gained  him  the  universal  euteem  and  opinion  of 
the  cities;  while  the  different  conduct  of  Tissaphernes  entirely  lost  him  their  favour.* 
Agesilaus  emploved  this  interval  in  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  Sties,  and  in  making  suitable  regulaiions.t  He  found  great  disorder  every  where, 
their  government  being  neither  democraiical,  as  under  the  Athenians,  nor  aristocrati-r 
eal,  as  Lysander  had  established  it. 

The  people  of  the  country  had  no  communication  with  Agesilaus,  nor  had  ever 
known  him;  for  which  reason  they  paid  no  respect  to  him,  conceiving  tbat  he  had  the 
title  of  general  for  form's  sake  only,  and  that  the  whole  power  was  really  vested  in 
Lysander.  As  no  governor  had  ever  done  so  much  good  to  his  friends,  or  harm  to 
his  enemies,  as  Lysander,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  was  so  much  beloved 
by  the  one,  and  feared  by  the  other.  All  therefore  were  eager  to  pay  their  homage  to 
him,  were  every  day  in  crowds  at  his  door,  and  made  his  train  very  numerous  when 
he  went  abroad;  Vv'iiile  Agesilaus  remained  almost  alone.  Such  a  conduct  could  not 
fail  of  ofiending  a  general  and  king,  extremely  sensible  and  delicate  in  what  regarded 
his  authority;  Ihough  otherwise  m)t  jealous  of  any  one's  merit,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
much  inclined  to  distinguish  it  with  his  favour.  He  did  not  dissemble  his  disgust.— 
He  paid  no  reirard  to  Lysander's  recommendations,  and  ceased  to  employ  him  himself. 
Lysander  presently  ])erceived  this  alteration  in  regard  to  him.  He  discontinued  his 
applications  for  his. friends  to  the  king,  desired  them  not  to  visit  him  any  more,  nor 
attach  themselves  to  him,  but  to  address  themselves  directly  to  the  king,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  favour  of  those  who  in  the  present  times  had  power  to  serve  and  advance 
their  creatures.  The  greater  part  of  them  ceased  to  importune  him  with  their  afiairs, 
but  did  not  refrain  from  paying-  their  respect  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
only  more  assiduous  than  ever  about  his  pctson,  attended  him  in  tlirongs  when  he 
took  the  air  abroad,  and  regularly  assisted  at  all  his  exercises.     Lysander,  naturally 
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vain,  and  lonn^  accustDnicd  lo  the  homage  and  submission  that  attended  absolute 
power,  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  remove  the  busy  crowd  from  his  person,  that 
continually  made  their  addresses  to  him  with  more  application  than  ever.* 

This  ridiculous  atlectation  of  authority  and  grandeur  grew  still  more  and  more 
offensive  to  Agesilaus,  and  seemed  intended  to  insult  him.  He  resented  it  so  iiighly, 
that,  having  given  the  most  considerable  commands  and  best  governments  to  inferior 
officers,  he  appointed  Lysander  commissary  of  the  stores,  and  distributor  of  provisions, 
and  afterwards,  to  insult  and  deride  the  lonians,  he  told  them,  "that  they  might  now 
go  and  consult  his  master  butcher." 

Lysander  thought  it  then  incumbent  upon  him  to  speak,  and  to  come  to  an 
explanation  w^ith  him.  Their  conversation  was  brief  and  laconic.  "Certainly,  my 
lord,"  said  Lysander,  "you  very  well  know  how  to  depress  your  friends."  "Yes,  when 
they  would  set  themselves  above  me;  but  when  they  are  studious  of  my  dio-nity,  I 
know  also  how  to  let  them  share  in  ii."  "But  perhaps,  my  lord,"  replied  Lysander, 
"I  have  been  injured  by  false  reports;  and  things  I  never'did  have  been  imjputed  to 
me.  I  must  beg,  therelbre,  if  it  be  only  upon  account  of  the  strangers,  who  hav^e  all 
of  tliem  their  eyes  upon  us,  that  you  would  give  me  an  employnient  in  your  army, 
wherein  you  shall  think  me  least  capable  of  displeasing,  and  best  qualified'fbr  servino- 
you  effectually." 

In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  Agesilaus  conferred  on  him  the  lieutenancy  of 
the  Hellespont;  in  w^hich  employment  he  retained  all  liis  resentm.ent,  without  however, 
neglecting  any  part  of  his  duty,  or  of  what  conduced  to  the  succe.ss  of  affairs.  Some 
short  time  after^  he  returned  to  Sparta,  without  any  marks  of  honour  or  distinction, 
extremely  incensed  against  Agesilaus,  and  v;ith  the  hope  of  making  him  perfectly 
sensible  of  it. 

It  must  be  allowed  tliat  Lysander's  conduct,  as  we  have  here  represented  it,  denotes 
a  vanity  and  narrowness  of  mind  on  his  side,  very  unworthy  of  his  reputation.  Per- 
haps Agesilaus  carried  his  sensibility  and  delicacy  too  far  in  point  of  honour,  and  he 
was  a  little  too  severe  upon  a  friend  and  benefactor,  who  might  have  been  reclaimed 
to  his  duty  by  secret  reproofs,  attended  with  openness  of  heart  and  expressions  of 
kindness.  But  however  great  Lysander's  merit,  and  however  considerable  the  services 
he  had  rendered  Agesilaus  might  be,  still  tliey  coukl  not  give  him  a  right  even  to  an 
equality  with  his  king  and  general,  far  less  to  the  superiority  he  affected,  wdiich  in 
some  measure  tended  to  make  the  other  insignificant.  He  should  have  remembered  • 
that  it  is  never  allowable  for  an  inferior  to  forget  himself,  and  to  exceed  the  bounds 
of  a  just  subordination. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  had  it  seriously  in  mind  to  execute  a  project  which 
he  had  many  years  revolved  within  himself  At  Sparta  there  were  only  two  families, 
or  rather  branches,  of  ihe  posterity  of  Hercules,  who  had  a  right  to  the  throne, 
When  Lysander  had  attained  to  that  degree  of  power  which  his  great  actions  had 
acquired  him,  he  began  to  feel  pain  at  beholding  a  city,  whose  glory  had  been  st 
much  augmented  by  his  exploits,  under  the  government  of  princes,  to  Vv^hom  he 
yielded  neither  in  valour  nor  birth;  for  he  was  descended,  as  well  as  themselves,  froir 
Hercules.  He  therefore  sought  means  to  deprive  those  two  houses  of  the  sole  sue 
cession  to  the  crown,  and  to  extend  that  right  to  all  tlie  other  branches  of  the  Hera- 
elides,  and  even,  according  to  some,  to  all  the  natives  of  Sparta;  flattering  himself,  that 
if  his  design  succeeded,  no  Spartan  could  be  capable  of  disputing  that  honour  with 
him,  and  that  he  should  have  the  prelerence  to  all  others.f 

This  ambitious  project  of  Lysander  shows,  that  the  greatest  captains  are  often  those 
from  whom  a  repubhc  has  most  to  apprehend.  Those  haughty,  violent  spirits,  accus> 
tomed  to  absolute  power  in  armies,  bring  back  with  victory  a  daring  loftiness  of  mind 
always  to  be  dreaded  in  a  free  state.  Sparta,  m  giving  Lysander  unlimited  powei 
and  leaving  it  for  so  many  years  in  liis  hands,  did  not  sufficiently  consider,  tliat  noih 
ing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  confide  in  persons  of  superior  merit  and  aklities,  em- 
ployments of  supreme  authority,  which  naturally  exposes  them  to  the  temptation  oi 
rendering  themselves  independent,  and  a  bsolute  masters  of  power.  Lysander  was  no^ 
proof  against  it,  and  practised  secretly  to  open  himself  a  Vv^ay  to  the  throne. 

The  undertaking  v/as  bold,  and  required  long  preparations.  He  thought  it  irapos" 
siblc  to  succeed  without  first  making  u^e  of  the  fear  of  the  divinity,  and  the  terrors  ex 
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superstition,  to  amaze  and  subdue  the  citizens  into  a  more  easy  disposition  to  receive 
what  he  wanted  to  have  tliem  understand;  for  he  knew  that  at  Sparta,  as  well  as 
throughout  all  Greece,  nothing  of  the  least  importance  was  determined,  without  the 
oracles  being  previously  consulted.  He  tempted  with  great  presents  the  priests  and 
priestesses  of  Delphos,  Dodona,  and  Ammon,  though  inefiectually  the  first  time;  and 
the  latter  even  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  accuse  him  of  impiety  and  sacrilege; 
but  he  extricated  himself  from  that  aflair  by  his  influence  and  address. 

It  was  necessary  to  set  other  engines  at  work.  A  woman  in  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tus,  affirming  that  she  was  with  child  by  Apollo,  had  been  delivered  some  years  before 
of  a  son,  to  whom  the  name  of  Silenus  was  given;  and  the  greatest  persons  of  that 
nation  had  disputed  the  honour  of  nursing  and  educating  him.  Lysander  embraced 
this  circumstance  for  the  promotion  of  his  designs,  by  procuring  a  number  of  persons 
of  sufficient  note  to  give  it  an  air  of  credibility,  to  circulate  the  report  of  this  miracu- 
lous birth.  After  which,  information  was  brought  from  Delphos  to  Sparta  and  indus- 
triously circulated,  tliat  the  priests  of  the  temple  had  in  their  custody  some  books  of 
very  ancient  oracles,  which  they  kept  concealed  from  all  the  world,  a  knowledge  of 
which  was  not  permitted  either  to  them,  or  any  other  person  whatever;  and  that  only 
a  son  of  Apollo,  who  was  to  come  in  process  of  time,  after  having  given  undoubted 
proofs  of  his  birth  to  those  who  had  charge  of  the  books,  was  to  take  and  carry  them 
away. 

All  this  being  premised,  Silenus  was  to  present  himself  to  the  priests,  and  demand 
those  oracles  as  the  son  of  Apollo;  and  the  priests,  who  were  in  the  secret,  as  actors 
well  prepared  and  fully  instructed  in  their  parts,  were  on  their  side  to  make  the  most 
exact  and  circumstantial  inquiry  into  every  thing,  not  without  affecting  great  difficul- 
ty, and  asking  many  questions  for  the  full  proof  of  his  birth.  At  length,  as  if  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  this  Silenus  was  the  real  son  of  Apollo,  they  were  to  produce  the 
books,  and  deliver  them  to  him;  after  which,  this  son  of  Apollo  was  to  read  the 
prophecies  contained  in  them,  in  the  presence  of  all;  and  particularly  that  for  which 
the  whole  fraud  had  been  contrived.  It  imported,  "that  it  was  more  expedient  and 
advantageous  for  the  Spartans  to  elect  no  king  for  the  future,  but  the  most  worthy  of 
their  citizens."  Lysander  in  consequence  was  to  mount  the  tribunal,  to  harangue  the 
citizens,  and  induce  them  to  make  this  alteration.  Cleon  of  Halicarnassus,  a  celebrat- 
ed rhetorician,  had  composed  a  very  elequent  discourse  for  him  upon  this  subject, 
which  he  had  committed  to  memory. 

Silenus  grew  up,  and  repaired  to  Greece  in  order  to  play  his  part;  when  Lysander 
had  the  mortification  to  see  his  piece  miscarry,  by  the  timidity  and  desertion  of  one  of 
his  principal  actors,  who  broke  his  word,  and  disappeared  at  the  very  instant  it  was  to 
have  been  performed.  Though  this  intrigue  had  been  carried  on  a  great  while,  it 
was  transacted  with  so  much  secrecy  as  to  the  time  it  was  to  have  made  its  appear- 
ance, that  nothing  of  it  was  known  during  the  life  of  Lysander.  How  it  came  to 
i'lght  after  his  death,  we  shall  soon  relate;  but  must  at  present  return  to  Tissaphernes. 

SECTION  III. EXPEDITION  OF  AGESILAUS  IN  ASIA. 

When  Tissaphernes  had  received  the  troops  assigned  him  by  the  king^  and  drawn 
together  all  his  forces,  he  sent  to  command  Agesilaus  to  retire  out  of  Asia,  and  de- 
clared war  against  him  in  case  of  a  refusal.  His  officers  were  alarmed,  not  believing 
him  in  a  condition  to  oppose  the  great  army  of  the  Persian  king.  For  himself,  he 
heard  the  heralds  of  Tissaphernes  with  a  gay  and  easy  countenance,  and  bade  them 
tell  their  master,  that  he  was  under  a  very  great  obligation  to  him  "for  having  made 
the  gods,  by  his  perjury,  the  enemies  of  Persia,  and  the  friends  of  Greece."  He  pro- 
mised himself  great  things  from  this  expedition,  and  would  have  thought  it  an  exceed- 
ing disgrace  for  him,  that  ten  thousand  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Xenophon, 
should  have  passed  through  the  heart  of  Asia,  to  the  Grecian  sea,  and  defeated  the 
king  of  Persia  as  often  as  he  appeared  against  them;  and  that  he  who  commanded 
the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  empire  extended  all  over  Greece  by  sea  and  land,  should 
not  execute  some  exploit  worthy  of  glory  and  remembi.v^ice.* 

At  first,  therefore,  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  Tissaphernes  by  a  just  and  allowable 
deceit,  he  made  feint  of  marching  his  army  into  Caria,  the  residence  of  that  satrap; 
and  as  soon  as  the  barbarian  had  caused  his  troops  to  march  that  way,  he  turned  short, 
and  fell  upon  Phrygia,  where  he  took  many  towns,  and  amassed  immense  treasures, 

*  Xenoph.  Hist.  Gituc.  K  Hi.  p.  497—502.    Idem,  de  Age»il.  p.  652—656.    Plut.  in  Agesil.p.  600, 
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which  he  distributed  among  the  officers  and  soldiers;  "letting  his  friends  see,"  aays 
Plutarch,  "that  to  break  a  treaty,  and  violate  an  oath,  is  to  despise  the  gods  them- 
selves; and  that,  on  the  contrary,  to  deceive  an  enemy  by  the  stratagems  of  war,  is 
not  only  just  and  glorious,  but  a  sensible  delight,  attended  with  the  greatest  ad  vantages." 
In  the  spring  he  assembled  all  his  forces  at  Ephesus;  and  to  exercise  his  soldiers,  he 
proposed  prizes  both  for  the  horse  and  foot.  This  small  inducement  set  every  thing 
in  motion.  The  place  for  exercises  was  constantly  filled  with  all  kinds  of  troops;  and 
the  city  of  Ephesus  seemed  only  a  palestra,  and  a  school  of  war.  The  whole  market 
place  was  filled  with  horses  and  arms,  and  the  shops  with  different  kinds  of  military 
equipage.  Agesilaus  was  seen  returning  fromjhe  exercises,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  all  of  them  crowned  with  wreaths,  which  they  were  proceeding 
to  deposit  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  to  the  greatadmirationanddelight  of  all  the  world. 
"For,"  says  Xenophon,  "where  piety  and  discipline  are  seen  to  flourish,  the  best  hopes 
must  be  entertained." 

To  give  his  soldiers  new  valour  from  a  contempt  for  their  enemies,  he  made  use  of 
this  contrivance.  He  ordered  the  commissaries  who  had  the  charge  of  the  booty,  to 
strip  the  prisoners  and  expose  them  to  sale.  There  were  very  many  to  purchase  their 
clothes;  but,  for  themselves,  their  bodies  were  so  soft,  white,  and  delicate,  having 
been  nurtured  and  brought  up  in  the  shade,  that  they  were  laughed  at,  as  of  neither 
service  nor  value.  Agesilaus  took  this  occasion  to  approach  and  say  to  his  soldiers, 
pointing  to  them,  "See  there  against  whom  ye  fight;"  and  showing  them  theu"  rich 
spoils,  "and  there  for  what  you  fight." 

When  the  season  for  taking  the  field  returned,  Agesilaus  gave  out  that  he  would 
march  into  Lydia.  Tissaphernes,  who  had  not  forgot  the  first  stratagem  he  had  used 
in  regard  to  him,  and  was  not  willing  to  be  deceived  a  second  time,  caused  his  troops 
to  march  immediately  for  Caria;  not  doubting  that  Agesilaus  would,  on  this  occasion, 
turn  his  arms  in  that  direction;  more  especially  as  it  was  natural  for  him,  being  in 
want  of  cavalry  to  eiideavour  to  make  a  rough  and  difficult  country  the  seat  of  war, 
so  as  to  render  the  horse  of  an  enemy  useless  and  unserviceable.  But  he  deceived 
himself:  Agesilaus  entered  Lydia,  and  approached  Sardis.  Tissaphernes  hastened 
thither  with  his  horse,  with  intent  to  relieve  the  place.  Agesilaus,  knowing  that  his 
infantry  had  not  had  time  to  arrive,  thought  proper  to  take  advantage  of  so  favoura- 
ble an  opportunity.  He  drew  up  his  army  in  two  lines;  the  first  he  formed  of  his 
squadrons,  whose  intervals  he  filled  up  with  platoons  of  the  light  armed  foot,  and  or- 
dered them  to  begin  the  charge,  while  he  followed  with  the  second  line,  composed  of 
his  heavy-armed  infantry.  The  barbarians  did  not  sustain  the  first  shock,  but  fled 
immediately.  The  Greeks  pursued  them,  and  forced  their  camp,  where  they  made  a 
great  slaughter,  and  a  still  greater  booty. 

After  this  battle,  the  troops  of  Agesilaus  were  at  entire  liberty  to  plunder  and  rav- 
age the  whole  country  of  the  Persians,  and  at  the  same  time,  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  that  prince  inflict  an  exemplary  punishment  upon  Tissaphernes,  who  was  a  very 
wicked  man,  and  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Greeks.*  The  king  had  already 
received  numerous  complaints  against  his  conduct.  Upon  this  occasion  he  was  ac- 
cused of  treason,  as  not  having  done  his  duty  in  the  battle.  Queen  Parysatis,  always 
actuated  by  her  hatred  and  revenge  against  those  who  had  any  share  in  the  death  of 
her  son  Cyrus,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  death  of  Tissaphernes,  by  aggravating 
with  all  her  power,  the  charges  against  him;  for  she  had  been  entirely  restored  to  fa- 
vour by  the  king  her  son.f 

As  Tissaphernes  had  great  authority  in  Asia,  the  king  was  afraid  to  attack  him 
openly,  but  thought  it  necessary  to  take  suitable  precautions,  in  seizing  so  powerful 
an  officer,  who  might  have  proved  a  dangerous  enemy.  He  charged  Tithraustes  with 
that  important  commission;  and  gave  him  two  letters  at  the  same  time.  The  first 
was  for  Tissaphernes,  and  contained  the  king's  orders  in  regard  to  the  war  with  the 
Greeks,  with  full  power  to  act  as  was  requisite.  The  second  was  addressed  to  Ariseus, 
governor,  of  Larissa;  by  which  the  king  commanded  him  to  assist  Tithraustes  with 
his  counsel,  and  all  his  forces,  in  seizing  Tissaphernes.  He  lost  no  time,  and  sent  to 
desire  Tissaphernes  to  come  to  him,  that  they  might  confer  together  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  the  ensuing  campaign.  Tissaphernes,  who  suspected  nothing,  went  to  him 
with  only  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men.     While  he  was  in  a  bath,  witliout  sabre 

*  Xenoph.  p.  501,  et  ^57.    Pint,  in  Artax.  p.  lOJi.    In  Agesil.  p.  581, 
tDioJ.  1.  xiv  299,     I'djien.  Stratag.l.  vii. 
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other  arras,  he  was  sefeed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Tithraustes,  who  caused  his  head 
to  be  struck  off,  and  sent  it  immediately  to  Persia.  The  Icing  ^ave  it  to  Parysatis; 
an  agreeable  present  to  a  princess  of  her  violent  and  vindictive  temper.  Though 
this  conduct  of  Artaxerxes  seems  little  worthy  of  a  king,  nobody  lamented  the  death 
of  that  satrap,  who  had  no  veneration  for  the  gods,  nor  any  regard  for  men;  who 
looked  upon  probity  and  honour  as  empty  names;  who  made  a  jest  of  the  most  sacred 
oaths,  and  believed  that  the  whole  ability  and  policy  of  a  statesman  consisted  in 
knowing  how  to  deceive  others  by  hypocricy,  fraud,  perfidy,  and  perjury. 

Tithraustes  had  a  third  writing  from  the  king,  whereby  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  armies  in  the  room  of  Tissaphernes.  After  having  executed  his  commis- 
sion, he  sent  great  presents  to  Agesilaus,  to  induce  him  to  enter  more  readily  into  his 
views  and  inferest;  and  ordered  him  to  be  told  that  the  cause  of  the  war  being  re- 
moved, and  the  author  of  all  differences  put  to  death,  nothing  opposed  an  accommo- 
dation; that  the  king  of  Persia  consented  that  the  cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  their 
liberty,  paying  him  the  customary  tribute,  provided  he  would  withdraw  his  troops, 
and  return  into  Greece.  Agesilaus  replied  that  he  would  conclude  nothing  without 
the  orders  of  Sparta,  upon  whom  alone  depended  the  peace;  that  as  for  him,  he  was 
better  pleased  with  enriching  his  soldiers  than  himself;  that  the  Greeks  besides  thought 
it  more  glorious  and  honourable  to  take  spoils  from  their  enemies,  than  to  accept  their 
presents.  However,  as  he  was  not  unwilling  to  satisfy  Tithraustes  by  removing  out 
of  his  province,  and  to  express  his  gratitude  to  him  for  having  punished  the  common 
enemy  of  the  Greeks,  he  marched  into  Phrygia,  which  was  the  province  of  Pharna- 
basus.  Tithraustes  had  himself  proposed  that  expedition  to  him,  and  paid  him  thir- 
ty talents  for  the  charges  of  his  journey.* 

Upon  his  march,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  magistrates  of  Sparta,  with  orders 
to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  naval  army,  and  power  to  depute  whom  he 
thought  fit  in  his  stead.  By  these  new  powers,  he  saw  himself  absolute  commander 
of  all  the  troops  of  that  state  in  Asia,  both  by  sea  and  land.  This  resolution  was 
taken,  in  order  that  all  operations  being  directed  by  one  and  the  same  head,  and  the 
two  armies  acting  in  concert,  the  plans  for  the  service  might  be  executed  with  more 
uniformity,  and  every  thing  conspire  to  the  same  end.  Sparta  till  then  had  never 
done  the  honour  to  any  of  her  generals,  to  confide  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies  by  sea  and  land:  so  that  all  the  world  agreed,  that  he  was  the 
greatest  personage  of  his  time,  and  best  sustained  the  high  reputation  he  enjoyed. 
But  he  was  a  man  and  had  his  failings. 

The  first  thing  he  did,  was  to  appoint  Pisander  bis  Ueutenant  in  the  fleet;  in  which 
he  seemed  to  have  committed  a  considerable  fault;  because,  having  about  him  many 
older  and  more  experienced  captains,  without  regard  to  the  service  of  the  public,  to 
do  honour  to  an  ally,  and  to  please  his  wife,  who  was  the  sister  of  Pisander,  he  in- 
trusted him  with  the  command  of  the  fleet;  that  employment  being  much  above  his 
abilities,  though  he  was  not  without  merit. 

This  is  the  common  temptation  of  persons  in  power,  who  believe  they  possess  it 
only  for  themselves  and  their  families:  as  if  the  advantage  of  being  related  to  them 
was  a  vsullicient  title  and  qualification  for  posts  which  require  great  abilities.  They  do 
not  reflect,  that  they  not  only  expose  the  aflairs  of  a  state  to  ruin  by  their  private 
views,  but  sacrifice  besides  the  interests  of  their  own  glory,  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained but  by  successes  which  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  from  instruments  so  ill  chosen. 

Agesilaus  continued  with  his  army  in  Phrygia,  upon  the  territories  of  Pharnabasus 
where  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  amassed  great  sums  of  money*  Prom 
thence  advancing  as  far  as  Paphlagonia,  he  made  an  alliance  with  king  Cotis,  who 
passionately  desired  his  amity,  from  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  faith  in 
the  observance  of  treaties,  and  his  other  virtues.  The  same  motive  had  already  in- 
duced Spithridates,  one  of  the  king's  principal  officers,  to  quit  the  service  of  Pharna- 
basus, and  to  go  over  to  Agesilaus,  to  whom,  since  his  revolt,  he  had  rendered  great 
service;  for  he  had  a  great  body  of  troops,  and  was  very  brave.  This  officer,  having 
entered  Phrygia,  had  laid  waste  the  whole  country  under  Pharnabasus,  who  never 
dared  to  appear  in  ihe  field  against  him,  nor  even  to  rely  upon  his  fortresses:  but  car- 
rying away  whatever  was  most  valuable  and  dear  to  him,  he  kept  flying  continually 
before  him,  and  retired  from  one  place  to  another,  changing  his  camp  every  day. 
Spithridates  at  length  taking  with  him  some  Spartan  troo[)s,  with  Herrippidas,  the 

T^iiiopli.  Hitl.  Cme.  1.  i'ti.  p.501,PIut.  in  Agesil.p.QOI. 
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chief  of  the  council  of  thirty  eent  by  tlie  republic  to  Agesilaus  the  second  year,  watch- 
ed him  one  day  so  closely,  and  attacked  liim  so  successfully,  that  he  made  himself 
master  of  his  camp,  and  of  all  the  rich  spoils  with  which  it  abounded.  But  Herippi- 
das,  injudiciously  setting  himself  up  as  an  inexorable  comptroller,  was  for  bringing  the 
booty  that  had  been  sunk  to  an  account;  forced  even  the  soldiers  of  Spithridates  to 
restore  what  they  had  taken;  and  by  visiting  their  tents,  and  searching  them  with  an 
unreasonable  exactitude  and  severity  affronted  Spithridates  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
withdrew  directly  to  Sardis  with  his  Paphlagonians.* 

it  is  said,  that' in  his  whole  expedition,  nothing  so  sensibly  affected  Agesilaus  as 
the  retreat  of  Spithridates:  for,  besides  his  great  regret  for  the  loss  of  so  good  an 
o'ficer,  and  such  good  troops,  he  apprehended  being  reproached  with  mean  and 
sordid  avarice:  a  vice  equally  dishonourable  to  himself  and  his  country,  and  of  which 
he  had  taken  pains  to  avoid  the  slightest  suspicion  during  his  whole  life.  He  did  not 
think  it  consistent  with  the  duty  of  his  office  to  shut  his  eyes,  through  slothful  ease 
and  indolence,  sgainst  all  th"fe  malversations  that  were  committed  under  him;  but 
be  knew  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  an  exactitude  and  severity,  that  by  being  car- 
ried too  far,  degenerates  into  minuteness  and  petulancy,  and  which,  through  an  ex- 
treme affectation  of  virtue,  becomes  a  real  and  dangerous  vice. 

Some  time  after,  Pharnabasus,  who  saw  his  country  ravaged,  demanded  an  interview 
with  Agesilaus,  which  was  negotiated  by  a  common  friend  of  them  both.  Agesilaus 
arrived  first  with  his  friends  at  the  place  agreed  on,  and  sat  down,  in  expectation 
of  Pharnabasus,  upon  the  turf  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  When  Pharnabasus  ar- 
rived, his  people  spread  skins  upon  the  ground  of  exceeding  softness,  from  the  length 
of  their  hair,  with  rich  carpets  of  various  colours,  and  magnificent  cushions.  But 
when  he  saw  Agesilaus  sitting  simply  upon  the  ground,  without  any  preparation^  he 
was  ashamed  of  his  effeminacy,  and  sat  down  also  upon  the  grass.  On  this  occasion 
the  Persian  pride  was  seen  to  pay  homage  to  the  Spartan  modesty  and  simpHcity.f 

After  reciprocal  salutation,  Pharnabasus  spoke  to  this  effect:  that  he  had  served 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  fought 
several  battls  for  them,  and  supported  their  naval  army,  without  giving  any  room  to 
reproach  him  with  fraud  or  treachery,  as  Tissaphernes  had  done:  that  he  was  sur- 
prised at  their  coming  to  attack  him  in  his  government;  burning  the  towns,  cutting 
down  trees,  and  laying  waste  the  whole  country:  that  if  it  were  the  custom  of  the 
Greeks,  who  made  profession  of  honour  and  virtue,  to  treat  their  friends  and  bene- 
factors in  such  a  manner,  he  did  not  know  what  they  might  mean  by  just  and  equita- 
ble. These  complaints  were  not  entirely  without  foundation,  and  were  uttered  with 
a  modest  but  pathetic  air  and  tone  of  voice.  The  Spartans,  who  attended  Agesilaus,  not 
seeing  how  they  could  be  answered,  cast  down  their  eyes,  and  kept  a  profound 
silence.  Agesilaus,  who  observed  it,  replied  almost  in  these  terms:  ''Lord  Pharnaba- 
sus, you  are  not  ignorant  that  war  often  arms  the  best  friends  against  each  other  for 
the  defence  of  their  country.  While  we  were  such  to  the  king  your  master,  we  treat- 
ed him  as  a  friend;  but  as  we  are  become  his  enemies,  w^e  make  open  war  against  him, 
as  it  is  just  we  should,  and  endeavour  to  injure  him  by  what  we  do  against  you. 
However,  from  the  instant  you  shall  think  fit  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and 
prefer  being  called  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Greeks,  betbre  the  name  of  the  king  of 
JPersia's  slave,  you  may  reckon  that  all  the  troops  you  now  behold,  our  arms,  our 
ships,  our  persons  to  the  last  man  of  us,  are  here  only  to  defend  your  possessions, 
and  secure  your  libertv,  which,  of  all  blessings,  is  the  most  precious  and  desirable." 

Pharnabasus  answered,  that  if  the  king  sent  another  general  in  his  place,  and  siib- 
jected  him  to  his  successor,  he  should  very  willingly  accept  his  offer;  that  otherwise 
he  would  not  depart  from  the  faith  he  had' sworn  to  liim,  nor  quit  his  service.  Age- 
silaus then  taking  him  by  the  hand  and  rising  with  him,  replied,  "that  it  were  the 
pleasure  of  the  gods.  Lord  Pharnabasus,  with  such  noble  sentiments,  that  you  were 
rather  our  friend'^than  our  enemy!"  He  promised  to  withdraw  from  his  government 
and  never  return  into  it  while  he  could  subsist  elsewhere. 

SECTION  IV. AGESILAUS    RECALLED  BY  THE  EPHORI  TO  DEFEND  HIS    COUNTRY  . 

Agesilaus  had  been  two  years  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  had  already  made  the 
most  remote  provinces  of  Asia  tremble  at  his  name,  and  resound  with  the  fame  of 

•  A.  M.  3610.     Ant.  J.  C.394.    Xenoph.  Hist.  Grsec.  1.  iv.  p-  507-510. 
t  Xenopli  ,Hist.  Graec.  I.  iv.  p.  510-512.    Plut.  in  Agesil.  p. 602. 
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his  great  wisdom,  disinterestedness,  moderation,  intrepid  valour  in  the  greatest  dan- 
gers, and  invincible  patience  in  supporting  the  greatest  fatigues.  Of  the  many  thou- 
sand soldiers  under  his  command,  not  one  was  worse  provided,  or  lay  harder  than 
himself.  He  was  so  indifferent  as  to  heat  or  cold,  that  he  seemed  formed  only  to 
support  the  most  rigorous  seasons,  and  such  as  it  pleased  God  so  send:  which  are 
Plutarch's  express  words.* 

The  most  agreeable  of  all  sights  to  the  Greeks  settled  in  Asia,  was  to  see  the  lieu- 
tenants of  the  great  king,  his  satraps  and  other  great  lords,  who  were  formerly  so 
haughty  and  untractable,  relinquish  their  pride  in  the  presence  of  a  man  meanly 
clad,  and  at  his  single  word,  however  short  and  laconic,  change  their  language  and 
conduct,  and  in  a  manner  transform  themselves  into  diilerent  creatures.  ^Deputies 
from  all  parts  were  sent  by  the  people  to  form  alliances  with  him  and  his  army  in- 
creased every  day  by  the  troops  of  the  barbarians  ttiat  came  to  join  him. 

All  Asia  was  already  in  motion,  and  most  of  the  provinces  ready  to  revolt.  Ageei- 
laus  had  already  restored  order  and  tranquillity  in  all  -the  cities,  had  reinstated  them 
in  the  possession  of  their  liberty  under  reasonable  modifications,  not  only  witliout 
ehedding  of  blood,  but  without  even  banishing  a  single  person.  Not  content  with 
such  a  progress,  he  had  formed  the  design  of  attacking  the  king  of  Persia  in  the  heart 
of  his  dominions,  to  put  him  in  fear  of  his  own  person  and  the  tranquillity  which  he 
enjoyed  in  Ecbatana  and  Susa,  and  to  keep  him  so  much  employed,  as  to  make  it  im- 
practicable for  him  to  embn)il  all  Greece  from  his  cabinet,  by  corrupting  the  orators 
and  persons  of  the  greatest  authority  in  its  cities  with  his  presents. 

_  Tithraustes,  who  commanded  for  the  king  in  Asia,  seeing  the  tendency  of  the  de 
signs  of  Agesilaus,  and  desiring  to  prevent  their  effects,  had  sent  Timocrates  of 
Rhodes  into  Greece,  with  great  sums  of  money,  to  corrupt  the  principal  persons  in 
the  cities,  and  by  their  means  occasion  revolts  against  Sparta.  He  knew  that  the 
haughtiness  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  (for  all  their  generals  did  not  resemble  Agesilaus, 
and  the  imperious  manner  in  which  they  treated  their  neighbours  and  allies,  especial- 
ly since  they  considered  themselves  the  masters  of  Greece,)  had  universally  disgusted 
the  people,  and  excited  a  jealousy  that  waited  only  an  occasion  to  break  out  against 
them.  This  severity  of  governing  had  a  natural  cause  in  their  education.  Accus- 
tomed from  their  infancy  to  obey  without  delay  or  reply,  first  their  tutors,  afterwards 
their  magistrates,  they  exacted  a  like  submission  fron/the  cities  in  their  dependence, 
were  easily  incensed  by  the  least  opposition,  and  by  this  excessive  severity  rendered 
themselves  insupportable.! 

Tithraustes  therefore  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  draw  off  the  allies  from  their  party. 
Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth,  entered  into  his  measures:  the  deputy  didnotgo  to  Athens. 
These  three  cities,  influenced  by  those  who  governed  them,  made  a  league  against 
the  Lacedsemonians,  who  on  their  side  prepared  vigorously  for  tlie  war.  The  The- 
bans  at  the  same  time  sent  deputies  to  the  Athenians,  to  implore  their  aid,  and  that 
they  would  enter  into  the  alliance.  The  deputies,  alter  having  slightly  passed  over 
their  ancient  divisions,  insisted  strongly  upon  the  considerable  service  they  had  render- 
ed Athens,  in  refusing  to  join  its  enemies,  when  they  attempted  its  final  destruction. 
They  represented  to  them  the  favourable  opportunity  that  oilered  for  re-instating 
themselves  in  their  ancient  power,  and  to  deprive  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  em]jire 
of  Greece:  that  all  the  allies  of  Sparta,  either  in  Greece  or  elsewhere,  were  weary  of 
their  severe  and  unjust  sway,  and  waited  only  the  signal  to  revolt:  that  the  moment 
the  Athenians  should  declare  themselves,  all  the  cities  would  rouse  up  in  arms:  and 
that  the  king  of  Persia,  who  had  sworn  the  rmn  of  Sparta,  would  aid  them  with  all 
his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Thrasybulus,  whom  the  Thebans  had  supplied  with  arms  and  money  when  he 
undertook  the  re-establishment  of  the  Athenian  liberty,  seconded  their  demand  with 
l^at  vigour,  and  the  aid  was  unanimously  resolved.  The  Lacedaemonians  on  their 
aide  took  the  field  without  loss  of  time,  and  entered  Pliocis.  Lysander  wrote  to 
Pausanias,  who  commanded  one  of  the  two  armies,  to  give  him  notice  to  march  early 
the  next  day  to  Haliartus,  which  he  designed  to  besiege,  and  that  he  should  be  there 
himself  at  sun-rise.  This  letter  was  intercepted.  Lysander,  after  having  waited  his 
coming  up  a  great  while,  was  obliged  to  engage,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle.  Pausanius 
received  this  bad  news  on  his  way.     He  however  continued  his  march  to  Haliartus, 
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and  called  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  on  b  second  battle.  He  did  not  think  Jt 
consistent  with  prudence  to  hazard  it,  and  contented  himself  with  making  a  truce,  to 
remove  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  forHier  fight.  Upon  his  return  to 
Sparta,  he  was  cited  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct;  and,  refusing  to  appear,  waa 
condemned  to  die.  But  he  avoided  the  execution  of  that  sentence  by  flight,  and 
retired  to  Tegeum,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  liis  life  under  the  shelter  and 
protection  of  Minerva,  to  whom  he  had  rendeied  himself  a  suppliant,  and  died  of  disease. 
Lysander's  poverty  having  been  discovered  after  his  death,  did  great  honour  to  his 
memory,  when  it  was  known,  that  of  all  the  gold  and  riches  that  had  passed  throuo-h 
his  hands,  of  a  power  so  extensive  as  his  had  beer,  of  so  many  cities  under  his  govern- 
ment, and  which  made  their  court  to  him,  in  a  word,  of  that  kind  of  dominion  and 
sovereignty  always  exercised  by  him,  he  had  made  no  manner  of  advantage,  for  the 
advancement  and  enriching  of  his  family. 

Some  days  before  his  death,  two  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Sparta  had  contracted 
themselves  to  his  two  daughters;  but  Avhen  they  knew  in  what  condition  he  had  left 
his  affairs,  they  refused  to  marry  them.     The  republic  did  not  suffer  so  sordid  a  base- 
ness to  go  unpunished,  nor  Lysander's  poverty,  which  was  the  strongest  proof  of  his 
justice  and  virtue,  to  be  treated  as  an  obstacle  to  an  alliance  into  his  family.     They 
were  fined  in  a  great  sum,  publicly  disgraced,  and  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  all 
persons  of  honour.     For  at  Sparta  there  were  penalties  established,  not  only  for  such 
as  refused  to  marry,  or  married  too  late,  but  also  for  tliose  who  married  amiss;  and 
those  especially  were  reckoned  of  this  number,  who,  instead  of  marrying  into  houses 
of  virtue,  ani  with  their  own  relations,  had  no  motive  but  Avealth  and  lucre  in  mar- 
riage:  an  sdmirable  law,  and  highly  tending  to  perpetuate  probity  and  honour  in 
families  which  an  impure  mixture  of  blood  and  manners  seldom  fails  to'alter  and  efface. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  a  generous  disinterestedness  in  the  midst  of  all  that  could 
inflame  arid  gratify  the  desire  of  gain,  is  very  uncommon,  and  well  worthy  of  admira- 
tion;  but  in  Lysander,  it  w^as  attended  with  great  defects  which  entirely  obscure  its 
lustre.     Without  speaking  of  his  imprudence  in  introducing  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta, 
which  he  despised  himself,  though  he  redered  it  estimable  to  his  country,  and  thereby 
occasioned  its  ruin,  what  opinion  can  we  have  of  a  man,  who  though  brave,  well  read 
in  men,  skilful  in  affairs,  and  of  great  ability  in  arts  of  government,  and  wiiat  is  com- 
nionh  called  policy,  yet  regards  probity  and  justice  as  nothing;  to  whom  falsehood, 
fraud  and  perfidy  appear  legal  methods  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends;  who  does  not 
fear,  for  the  advancement  of  his  friends,  and  the  augmenting  of  his  creatures,  to  com- 
mit iie  most  flagrant  injustice  and  oppressions,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  profane  what- 
eveiismost  sacred  in  religion,  even  to  the  corrupting  of  priests,  and  forging  of  oracles, 
to  satiate  the  empty  ambition  of  being  equal  to  a  king,  and  of  ascending  the  throne. 
When  Agesilaus  was  on  the  point  of  leading  his  troops  into  Persia,  Epicydidas,  the 
Spartan,  arrtved  to  let  him  know  that  Sparta  was  threatened  with  a  furious  war;  that 
the  ephori  recalled  him,  and  ordered  him  to  return  immediately  for  the  defence  of  his 
country.*    Agesilaus  did  not  deliberate  a  moment,  but  returned  this  answer  immediately 
to  the  ephori,  which  Plutarch  has  transmitted  to  us.     "Agesilaus  to  the  ephori,  greet- 
ing.   We  have  reduced  part  of  Asia,  put  the  barbarians  to  flight,  and  made  great  pre- 
parations for  war  in  Ionia:  but  asyou  order  me  to  return,  I  am  not  far  behind  this  letter, 
and  should  arrive  before  it  if  possible.     I  received  not  the  command  for  myself,  but 
my  country  and  its  allies.     I  know  that  a  general  does  not  deserve  or  possess  that 
name  really,  but  as  he  submits  to  the  laws  and  the  ephori,  and  obeys  the  magistrates."t 
This  ready  obedience  of  Agesilaus  has  been  njuch  admired  and  applauded,  and  not 
without  reason.     Hannibal,  though  depressed  with  misfortunes,  and  driven  almost 
entirely  out  of  Italy,  obeyed  his  citizens  with  great  reluctance,  when  they  recalled 
him  to  deliver  Carthage  fi-om  the  dangers  that  threatened  it.    Here  a  victorious  prince, 
ready  to  enter  the  enemy's  country,  and  to  attack  the  king  of  Persia  even  upon  his 
throne,  almost  assured  of  the  success  of  his  arms,  on  the  first  order  of  the  ephori, 
renounces  the  m.ost  soothing  hopes,  and  the  most  exalted  expectations.     He  demon- 
strates the  truth  of  what  was  said,  "Tfjat  at  Sparta  the  laws  ruled  men,  and  not  men 
the  laws." 

On  his  departure  he  said,  "that  thirty  thousand  of  the  king's  archers  drove  him  out 
of  Asia;"  alluding  to  a  species  of  Persian  coin,  which  had  on  one  side  the  figure  of 
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an  ardier,  thirty  thousand  of  which  pieces  of  money  had  been  dispersed  In  Greece  to 
corrupt  the  orators  and  persons  of  greatest  power  in  the  cities. 

Agesilaus,  in  quitting  Asia,  where  he  was  regretted  as  the  common  father  of  the 
people,  appointed  Euxenes  his  lieutenant,  and  gave  him  four  thousand  men  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  Xenophon  went  with  him.  He  left  at  Ephesus,  withMega- 
byzus  the  guardian  of  Diana's  temple,  half  the  gold  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
his  expedition  into  Persia  with  Cyrus,  to  keep  it  for  him  in  trust,  and  in  case  of  death, 
to  consecrate  it  to  the  goddess.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Lacedemonians  had  raised  an  army,  and  given  the  command 
of  it  to  Aristodemus,  tutor  to  king  Agesipolis,  then  an  infant.  Their  enemies  assem- 
bled to  concert  the  operations  of  the  war.  Tim.olaus  of  Corinth  said,  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  like  a  river  that  grew  larger  as  it  was  removed  from  its  source:  or  a 
swarm  of  bees,  which  it  is  easy  to  destroy  in  their  hive,  but  when  suffered  to  disperse 
themselves  they  become  formidable  by  their  stings.  He  was  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  proper  to  attack  them  in  their  capital;  which  was  approved  and  resolved. 
But  the  Laced semonians  did  not  give  them  time.  They  took  the  field,  and  found  the 
enemy  near  Nemea,  a  city  not  very  far  from  Corinth,  where  a  severe  battle  ensued. 
The  Lacedsemonians  had  the  advantage,  which  v/as  very  considerable.  Agesilaus 
having  received  this  news  at  Amphipolis,  as  he  was  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his 
country,  sent  it  directly  to  the  cities  of  Asia  for  their  encouragement,  and  to  give 
them  hopes  of  his  speedy  return,  if  the  success  of  afl'airs  would  admit  it.f 

When  the  approach  of  Agesilaus  was  known  at  Sparta,  the  Lacedaemonians  who 
remained  in  the  city,  to  do  him  honour  for  the  ready  obedience  he  had  paid  to  their 
orders,  caused  proclamations  to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  all  yamg  persons 
who  were  willing  to  aid  their  king  might  come  and  enlist  themselves  for  that  pur- 
pose. Not  one  ol'them  failed  to  enter  himself  immediately  with  the  utmos*  joy.  But 
the  ephori  chose  only  fifty  of  the  bravest  and  most  robust,  whom  they  sent  him,  and 
desired  that  he  would  enter  Boeotia  with  the  utinost  expedition;  which  Ve  did  ac- 
cordingly.t 

About  the  same  time  the  two  fleets  came  up  with  each  other  near  Cnido?^  a  city 
of  Caria.  That  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  commanded  by  Pisander  the  bro\her-in- 
law  of  Agesilaus,  and  that  of  the  Persians  by  Pharnabasus,  and  Conon  the  AtJienian. 
The  latter,  observing  that  the  king  of  Persia's  supplies  came  slowly,  and  occasioned 
the  loss  of  many  opportunities,  h.ad  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  the  court,  to  solil^it  the 
assistance  of  the  king.  As  he  would  not  prostrate  himself  before  him,  accordiig  to 
the  Persian  custom,  he  could  not  explain  himself  but  by  the  intervention  of  oftiers. 
He  represented  to  him,  with  a  force  and  a  spirit  seldom  pardoned  in  those  who  U'eat 
with  princes,  that  it  was  equally  shameful  and  astonishing,  that  his  ministers,  contrary 
to  his  intention,  siiould  suffer  affairs  to  be  disconcerted  and  ruined  for  want  of  the 
necessary  expenses;  that  the  richest  king  in  the  world  should  give  place  to  his  enemies 
in  the  very  point  in  which  he  was  so  infinitely  superior  to  them,  that  is,  in  riclies; 
and  that  fi)r  want  of  remitting  the  sums  his  service  required,  to  his  generals,  all  their 
designs  were  rendered  abortive.  Tlie  king  received  them  perfectly  well,  and  .showed 
by  his  example,  that  truth  may  often  be  spoken  to  princes  with  success,  if  courage 
were  not  wanting.  Conon  obtained  all  he  dem.anded,  and  the  king  made  liim  admiral 
of  his  fleet.§ 

It  was  composed  of  more  than  ninety  gallies,  to  which  the  enemy's  was  somewhat 
inferior  in  number.  They  came  in  view  of  each  other  near  Cnidos,  a  maritime  city 
of  Asia  Minor.  Conon,  who  had  in  some  measure  occasioned  the  taking  of  Athens 
by  the  loss  of  the  sea-fight  near  Egospotamos,  used  extraordinary  efforts  in  this  to 
retrieve  his  misfortune,  and  obliterate  by  a  glorious  victory  the  disgrace  of  his  former 
defeat.  He  had  this  advantage,  that  in  the  battle  he  was  about  to  fight^  the  Persians 
would  be  at  the  whole  expense,  and  bear  all  the  loss  themselves;  whereas  the  entire 
fruits  of  the  victory  would  redound  to  the  Athenians,  without  hazarding  any  thingof 
their  own  jjPisandar  had  also  strong  motives  to  show  his  valor  on  this  occasion,  that 
he  might  not  degenerate  from  the  glory  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  to  justify  the 
choice  he  had  made  in  appointing  him  admiral.  In  fact  he  behaved  with  great  val-^ 
our,  and  had  at  first  some  advantage;  but  the  battle  growing  warm,  and  tfie  allies  of 
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Sparta  betaking  themselves  to  flight,  he  could  not  resolve  to  follow  them,  and  died 
sword  in  hand.  Conon  took  fifty  gallics,  and  the  rest  escaped  to  Cnidos.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  victory  was  the  revolt  of  almost  all  the  allies  of  Sparta;  several  of 
whom  declared  for  the  Athenians,  and  the  rest  resumed  their  ancient  liberty.  After 
this  battle  the  affairs  of  the  Lacedeem.onians  daily  declined.  All  their  actions  in  Asia 
were  no  more  than  the  feeble  efforts  of  an  expiring  power,  till  the  defeats  of  Leuctra 
and  MaRtinea  completed  their  downfall. 

Isocrates  makes  a  very  just  reflection  upon  the  revolutions  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
which  had  always  their  source  and  origin  in  the  insolent  prosperity  of  both  these  re- 
publics. The  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  at  first  acknowledged  masters  of  Greece 
without  opposition,  fell  from  their  authority  "only  by  their  enormous  abuse  of  it. — 
The  Athenians  succeeded  them  in  power,  and  at  the  same  time  in  pride;  and  we 
have  seen  into  what  an  abyss  of  misfortunes  it  precipitated  them.  Sparta  having 
gained  the  superiority  by  the  defi)at  of  the  Athenians  in  Si -ily,  and  the  taking  of  their 
city,  might  have  improv^ed  in  their  measures  from  the  double  experience  of  the  past; 
as  well  in  regard  to  what  had  befallen  themselves,  as  from  the  recent  example  of  their 
rival;  but  the  most  affecting  examples  and  events  seldom  or  never  occasion  a  people 
to  change  their  conduct.  Sparta  became  as  haughty  and  untractable  as  before;  and 
again  experienced  the  same  destiny. 

To  warn  the  Athenians  against  this  misfortune,  Isocrates  puts  them  in  mind  of  the 
past,  and  of  the  times  wherein  they  were  successful  in  every  thing,  "  You  imagine," 
says  he,  "  that  provided  with  a  numerous  fleet,  absolute  masters  at  sea,  and  support- 
ed by  powerful  allies  always  ready  to  give  you  aid,  you  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  may 
enjoy  in  repose  and  tranquillity  the  fruits  of  your  victories.  For  my  part,  allow  me 
to  speak  with  truth  and  freedom,  I  think  quite  otherwise.  The  cause  ol"  my  appre- 
hension is,  my  having  observed  that  the  decline  of  the  greatest  republics  has  always 
been  at  the  time  wlien  they  believed  themselves  most  powerful,  and  that  their  very  se- 
curity has  prepared  the  precipice  over  which  they  have  fallen.  The  reason  of  this  is 
evident.  Prosperity  and  adversity  never  come  alone,  but  have  each  their  train  of 
very  different  effects.  The  first  is  attended  with  vain  glory,  pride,  and  insolence, 
which  dazzle  the  mind,  and  inspire  rash  and  extravagant  measures:  On  the  contrary, 
the  companions  of  adversty,  are  modesty,  self-difndence  and  circumspection,  which 
naturally  render  men  prudent,  and  apt  to  amend  from  their  own  failings.  So  that  it 
it  is  hard  to  judge  which  of  the  two  conditions  we  ought  to  desire  for  a  city;  as  that 
which  appears  unhappy,  is  an  almost  certain  path  to  prosperity;  and  the  other,  so  flat- 
tering and  splendid,  generally  leads  on  to  the  greatest  nrlsfortunes."  The  blow  which 
the  Lacedsemonians  receiv^ed  at  the  battle  of  Cnidos  is  a  mournful  proof  of  what  he 
says.* 

Agesilaus  was  in  B^otia,  and  on  the  point  of  giving  battle,  when  this  unfavourable 
news  was  brought  him.  Apprehending  that  it  might  discourage  and  deter  his  troops, 
he  caused  it  to  be  reported  in  the  army  tliat  the  Lacedcemonians  had  gained  a  consi- 
derable victory  at  sea:  and  appearing  in  public  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  his  head, 
he  offered  asacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  the  good  news,and  sent  part  of  it  in  presents 
to  his  officers.!  The  two  armies,  almost  equal  in  strength,  were  in  view  of  each  o- 
ther  upon  the  plains  of  Coronfe,  when  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  Agesilaus 
gave  the  left  wing  to  the  Orchonienians,and  took  the  right  himself.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Thebans  were  upon  the  right,  and  the  Argives  on  the  left.  Xenophon  says  that 
this  was  the  most  furious  battle  in  his  time;  and  he  may  be  believed,  as  he  was  present 
in  it,  and  fought  near  the  person  of  Agesilaus,with  whom  he  had  returned  from  Asia.J 

The  first  charge  was  not  very  obstinate,  nor  of  long  continuance.  The  Thebans 
soon  put  the  Orchomenians  to  flight;  and  Agesilaus  overthrew  and  routed  the  Argives. 
But  both  parties  having  learned  that  their  left  wing  had  been  very  severely  handled 
and  fled,  returned  immediately;  Agesilaus  to  oppose  the  Thebans,  and  to  wrest  the 
victory  out  of  their  hands;  and  the  Thebans,  to  follow  their  left  wing,  which  was  re- 
tired to  Helicon.  Agesilaus  at  that  moment  might  have  assured  himself  of  a  com- 
plete victory,  if  he  had  let  the  Thebans  pass  on,  and  charged  them  afterwards  in  the 
rear;  but  carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  his  courage,  he  resolved  to  stop  them  with  an 
attack  in  front,  and  to  beat  them  by  main  force:  "in  which,"'  says  Xenophon,  "he 
showed  more  valour  than  prudence." 

■  Zsoc.  in  Orat.  Areoj).  p.  278—280.  t  Plut.  is  Agesi),  p.  605. 

tibid.     Xeiioph.  Hht.  ©Kec.  p.  518— 520,etin  AgfMil.  p.  659,  flOO. 
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The  Thebans,  seeing  Agesiiaus  advance  against  them,  drew  all  their  fbot  immedi- 
ately into  one  body,  formed  a  hollow  square,  and  waited  his  coming  up  in  good  order. 
The  engagement  was  sharp  and  bloody  on  all  sides,  but  particularly  where  Agesilaus 
fought  at  the  head  of  the  fifty  young  Spartans  sent  him  by  the  city.  The  valour  and 
emulation  of  those  young  men  were  of  great  service  to  Agesilaus,  and  maybe  said  to 
have  saved  his  life;  for  they  fought  around  him  with  exceeding  ardour,  and  exposed 
themselves  foremost  in  all  dangers  for  the  safety  of  his  person.  They  could  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  his  receiving  several  wounds  through hisarmour, from  pikes  and  swords. 
Notwithstanding,  after  an  exceeding  warm  dispute,  they  brought  him  off  alive  from 
the  enemy,  and  making  their  bodies  a  rampart  for  him,  slew  a  great  number  of  The- 
bans  in  his  defence.  Many  of  those  young  men  were  also  left  upon  the  field.  At 
length,  finding  it  too  difficult  to  break\he  Thebans  in  front,  they  were  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  what  they  had  at  first  neglected.  They  opened  their  phalanx  to  let 
them  pass;  which  being  done,  as  they  marched  afterwards  in  more  disorder,  they 
charged  them  again  upon  the  flanks  and  rear.  They  could,  however,  neither  break 
them  nor  put  them  to  flight.  Those  brave  Thebans  made  their  retreat  continually 
fighting,  and  gained  Helicon,  elate  with  the  success  of  the  battle,  in  which  they  had 
remained  invincible. 

Agesilaus,  though  very  much  weakened  by  the  great  number  of  his  wounds,  and 
the  quantity  of  blood  he  had  lost,  would  not  retire  to  his  tent,  till  he  had  been  carried 
to  the  place  where  his  phalanx  was  drawn  up,  and  had  seen  all  the  dead  bodies  re- 
moved even  upon  their  own  arms.  He  was  informed  there,  that  many  of  the  enemy 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Itoniensis,  which  was  not  very  distant  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  asked  what  he  would  have  done  with  them.  As  he  was  full  of 
veneration  for  the  gods,  he  gave  orders  to  let  them  go,  and  even  sent  a  guard  to  escort 
them  in  safety  wherever  they  thought  proper. 

The  next  morning,  Agesilaus,  to  try  whether  the  Thebans  would  have  courage  to 
renew  the  battle,  commanded  his  troops  to  crown  themselves  with  flowers,  and  the 
music  of  the  army  to  play,  while  a  trophy  Avas  erected  and  adorned  in  honour  of  his 
victory.  At  the  same  instant,  the  enemy  sent  heralds  to  demand  permission  to  bury 
their  dead,  which  he  granted,  with  a  truce;  and  having  confirmed  his  victory  by  that 
act  of  a  conqueror,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  Delphos,  where  the  Pythian 
games  were  then  celebrated.  He  made  there  a  solemn  procession,  which  was  follow- 
ed by  a  sacrifice,  and  consecrated  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  taken  in  Asis  to  the 
god,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  talents.*  These  great  men,  no  less  religious 
than  brave,  never  failed  to  express  by  presents  their  gratitute  to  the  gods  for  their 
success  in  arms;  declaring,  that  public  homage,  that  they  believed  themselves  indebted 
for  their  victories  to  their  protection. 

SECTION  V. — AGESILAUS  RETURNS  VICTORIOUS  TO  SPARTA.      A  PEACE,  SHAMEFUL  TO  THE 

GREEKS,  CONCLUDED. 

After  the  festival,  Agesilaus  returne4  to  Sparta.  His  citizens  received  him  with 
all  the  marks  of  the  most  sincere  joy,  and  beheld  him  with  admiration,  when  they  ob- 
served the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the  constant  frugality  and  temperance  of  his 
hfe;  at  his  return  from  foreign  countries,  where  pomp,  luxury,  sloth,  and  the  love  of 
pleasures,  entirely  prevailed,  he  was  not  infected  with  the  manners  of  the  barbarians, 
as  most  of  the  other  generals  had  been:  he  made  no  alteration  in  his  diet,  bath,  equip- 
age of  his  wife,  ornaments  of  his  arms,  or  furniture  of  his  house.  In  the  midst  of  so 
splendid  a  reputation,  and  universal  applause,  always  the  same,  or  rather  more  modest 
than  before,  he  distinguished  himself  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  only  by  a  greater 
submission  to  the  laws,  and  a  more  inviolable  attachment  to  the  customs  of  his  country; 
convinced,  that  he  was  only  king  to  be  the  brighter  example  of  those  virtues  toothers.t 

He  inade  greatness  consist  in  virtue  only.  Hearing  the  Great  King,  (so  the  kings 
of  Persia  used  to  call  themselves,)  spoken  of  in  magnificent  terms,  and  his  power  ex- 
tremely extolled;  "I  cannot  conceive,"  said  he,  "wherein  he  is  greater  than  me,  unless 
he  be  more  virtuous.":}: 

There  were  at  Sparta  some  citizens,  who,  vitiated  by  the  prevailing  taste  of  Greece, 
made  their  merit  and  glory  consist  in  keeping  a  great  number  of  horses  for  the  race. 

•  About  one  hundred  aud  ten  thousand  dollars.  -j-  plut.  in  AgesiU  p.  606 
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He  persuaded  his  sister  Cynisca  to  dispute  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  in  order 
'to  show  the  Greeks,  that  those  victories  on  which  they  set  so  liigh  a  value,  were  not 
the  effects  of  valour  and  bravery,  but  of  riches  and  expense.  She  was  the  first  of 
her  sex  who  shared  in  this  honour.  He  had  the  same  opinion  of  the  exercises  which 
contributed  to  render  the  body  more  robust,  and  inure  it  to  la  hour  and  fatigue;  and 
to  place  them  in  greater  estimation,  would  often  honour  them  with  his  presence. 

Some  time  after  Lysander's  death,  he  discovered  the  conspiracy  formed  by  that 
captain  against  the  two  kings,  which  till  tlren  had  not  been  heard  of,  and  came  to 
Hght  by  a  kind  of  accident,  in  the  following  manner.  Upon  some  affairs,  which  re- 
lated to  the  government,  it  was  necessary  to  consult  Lysander's  papers,  and  Agesilaus 
went  to  his  house  for  that  purpose.  In  examining  them,  lie  fell  upon  the  sheets  which 
contained  at  large,  the  harangue  of  Cleon,  for  the  new  method  of  proceeding  in  the 
election  of  kings.  Surprised  at  persuing  it,  he  gave  over  his  search,  and  went  away 
ahruptly  to  communicate  that  oration  to  the  citizens,  and  to  let  them  see  what  man- 
ner of  man  Lysander  was,  and  how  much  they  had  been  deceived  in  regard  to  him. 
But  Lacratidas,  a  wise  and  prudent  person,  and  president  of  the  ephori,  interposed, 
by  telling  him,  that  it  was  highly  improper  to  raise  Lysander  from  the  dead;  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  necessary  to  bury  hi&  harangue  in  the  same  grave  with  him,  as 
-of  dangerous  tendency,  from  the  great  art  with  which  it  was  composed,  and  the  force 
-of  persuasion  that  prevailed  in  it  throughout,  Avhich,  it  might  prove  no  easy  matter  to 
resist.  Agesilaus  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the  piece  was  consigned  to  silence 
and  oblivion,  as  the  best  course  that  could  be  adopted  with  it.* 

As  his  inffuence  was  very  great  in  the  city,  he  caused  Telutias,  his  brother  by  the 
mother's  side,  to  be  declared  admiral  of  the  fleet.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  history,  to 
justify  this  choice,  had  mentioned  any  other  qualities  in  that  commander,  than  his 
aaearness  of  blood  to  the  king.  Agesilaus  soon  after  set  out  with  his  land  army  to  be- 
siege Corinth,  and  took  the  long  walls,  as  they  were  called,  while  his  brother  Telutias 
attacked  it  by  sea.  He  performed  sev^eral  other  exploits  against  the  people  of  Greece 
at  war  with  Sparta,  which  although  they  display  the  vaiourand  experience  of  the  ge- 
neral, yet  are  neither  very  important  nor  decisive,  and  wliich  we  thought,  for  that 
reason,  might  be  omitted.f 

At  the  same  time,  Pharnabasus  and  Conon,  having  made  themselves  masters  at 
sea,  ravaged  the  whole  coast  of  Laconia.  That  satrap,  returning  to  his  government 
of  Phrygia,  left  Conon  the  command  of  the  naval  array,  with  very  considerable  sums 
for  the  re-establishment  of  Athens.  Conon,  victorious  and  crowned  with  glory,  re- 
paired thither,  where  he  was  received  with  universal  applause.  The  sad  prospect  of 
a  city,  formerly  so  flourishing,  and  at  that  time  reduced  to  so  melancholy  a  condition, 
gave  him  more  grief  than  joy,  in  seeing  his  beloved  country  again,  after  so  many 
years  absence.  He  lost  no  time,  but  fell  immediately  to  work,  employing,  besides 
masons  and  the  usual  artisans,  the  soldiers,  mariners,  citizens,  allies;  in  a  wcA-d,  all 
who  were  well  inclined  to  Athens;  Providence  decreeing,  that  this  city,  formerly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians,  should  be  rebuilt  by  their  own  hands;  and  that  having  been 
dismantled  and  demolished  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  should  be  reinstated  at  their 
own  cost,  and  by  the  spoils  taken  from  them.:]:  What  a  vicissitude  and  alteration 
was  this!  Athens  at  this  time  had  for  her  allies^  those  who  had  formerly  been  her 
most  violent  enemies,  and  f)r  enemies,  those  with  whom,  she  had  once  contracted  the 
closest  and  strongest  union.  Conon,  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  the  Thebans,  soon  re- 
built the  walls  of  Athens,  restored  the  city  to  its  ancient  splendour,  and  rendered  it 
more  formidable  than  ever  to  its  enemies.  After  having  ofitsred  to  the  gods  a  whole 
hecatomb,  that  is,  a  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  oxen,  as  a  thanksgiving  lor  the  happy 
re-establishment  of  Athens,  he  made  a  feast,  to  which  all  the  citizens  without  excep- 
tion were  invited. § 

Sparta  could  not  see  without  extreme  affliction  so  glorious  a  revolution,  She  look- 
ed upon  the  grandeur  and  power  of  a  city,  her  ancient  rival,  and  almost  continual  ene- 
my, as  her  own  ruin,  which  made  the  Lacedaemonians  take  the  mean  resolution  of 
avenging  themselves  at  once  upon  Athens,  and  Conon  her  restorer,  by  making  peace 
with  the  king  of  Persia.  With  this  view  they  despatched  Antalcides  to  Tiribasus. 
His  commission  consisted  of  two  principal  articles.  The  first  was  to  accuse  Conon 
to  that  satrap  of  having  defrauded  the  king  of  the  money,  winch  he  had  employed  in 

•  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  606.  t  Ibid, 
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the  re-establishment  of  Athens:  and  of  havmg  formed  the  desif^n  of  depriving  the 
Persians  of  jEolia  and  Ionia,  and  to  subject  them  anew  to  the  repubhc  of  Athens,  up- 
on which  they  had  formerly  depended.  By  the  second,  he  had  orders  to  make  the 
most  advantageous  proposals  to  Tiribasus  which  his  master  could  desire,,  who,  with- 
out giving  himself  any  manner  of  trouble  in  regard  to  Asia,  only  stipulated,  that  all 
the  islands  and  other  cities  should  enjoy  their  laws  and  liberty.  The  Lacedsemonians 
thus  gave  up  to  the  king,  vi'ith  the  greatest  injustice  and  the  utmost  baseness,  all  the 
Greeks  settled  in  Asia,  for  whose  liberty  Agesilaus  had  so  long  fought.  It  is  true,  he 
had  no  share  in  this  most  infamous  negotiation;  the  whole  reproach  of  which  ought 
to  fall  on  Antalcides,  who,  being  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  king  of  Sparta,  hastened 
the  peace  by  all  means,  because  the  war  augmented  the  authority,  glory,  and  reputa- 
tion of  Agesilaus.* 

The  most  considerable  cities  of  Greece  had  sent  deputies  at  the  same  time  to  Tiri- 
basus; and  Conon  was  at  the  head  of  those  from  Athens.  They  were  unanim.ous  in 
rejecting  such  proposals.  Without  speaking  of  the  interests  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia, 
with  which  they  were  extremely  affected,  they  saw  themselves  exposed  by  this  trea- 
ty; the  Athenians,  to  the  loss  of  the  isles  of  Lenmos,  Imbros,  and  Scyrus;  the  The-  | 
bans,  to  abandon  the  cities  of  Bceotia,  of  which  they  were  in  possession,  and  which  "^ 
would  thereby  regain  their  independence;  and  the  Argives,  to  renounce  Corinth,  with 
the  loss  of  which  Argos  itself  would  soon,  in  all  probabiUty,  be  attended.  The  depu- 
ties therefore  withdrew,  without  concluding  any  thing. 

Tiribasus  seized  Conon,  and  put  him  in  prison.  Not  daring  to  declare  openly  for 
the  Lacedsemonians,  without  an  express  order  to  that  purpose,  he  contented  himself 
with  supplying  them  privately  with  considerable  sums  of  money  for  fitting  out  a  fleet, 
in  order  that  the  other  cities  of  Greece  might  not  be  in  a  condition  to  oppose  them. 
After  having  taken  these  precautions,  he  set  out  directly  for  the  court  to  give  the  king 
an  account  of  the  state  of  his  negotiation.  That  prince  was  well  satisfied  with  it,  and 
directed  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  effect  its  completion.  Tiribasus  also  laid  before 
him  the  accusation  of  Conon  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Some  authors,  according  to 
Cornehus  Nepos,  have  written,  that  he  was  carried  to  Susa,  and  there  executed  by 
the  king's  order.  The  silence  of  Xenophon,  who  was  his  contemporary,  in  regard  to 
his  death,  makes  it  doubtful  whether  he  did  not  escape  from  prison,  or  suffer,  as  has 
been  said, 

While  this  treaty  was  negotiating,  several  inconsiderable  actions  passed  between 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedasmonians.  It  was  also  at  the  same  time  that  Evagoras  ex- 
tended his  conquest  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of  which  we  shall  soon  treat. 

Tiribasus  at  length,  upon  his  return,  summoned  the  depiities  of  the  Grecian  cities 
to  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  treaty.  It  imported,  that  all  the  Grecian  cities  of 
Asia  should  remain  dependent  on  the  king,  and  that  the  rest  as  well  small  as  great 
should  have  full  possession  of  their  liberty.  The  king  farther  reserved  to  himself"  the 
isles  of  Cyprus  and  Clazomenae,  and  left  those  of  Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros,  to  the 
Athenians,  to  whom  they  had  long  appertained.  By  the  same  treaty  he  engaged  to 
join  with  such  people  as  came  into  it,  in  order  to  make  war  by  sea  and  land  against  all 
who  should  refuse  to  agree  to  it.  We  have  already  said  that  Sparta  herself  proposed 
these  conditions.t 

All  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  them,  rejected  so  in- 
famous a  treaty  with  horror.  However,  as  they  were  weakened  and  exhausted  by 
domestic  divisions,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  support  a  war  against  so  powerful  a 
prince,  who  threatened  to  fall  with  all  his  forces  upon  those  who  should  refuse  to  come 
into  this  peace,  they  were  obliged  against  their  will  to  coniply  with  it;  except  the 
Thebans,  who  had  the  courage  to  oppose  it  openly  at  first,  but  were  at  length  redu- 
ced to  accept  it,  with  tlie  others,  by  whom  they  found  themselves  universally  abandoned. 

Such  was  the  fruit  of  the  jealousy  and  divisions  which  armed  the  Grecian  cities 
against  each  other,  and  was  the  end  proposed  by  the  policy  of  Artaxerxes,  in  distri- 
hulinc  sums  of  money  among  the  several  states;  invincible  in  arms,  and  by  the  sword, 
but  not  by  the  gold  and  presents  of  the  Persians;  so  much  did  they  differ  in  this  res- 
pect from  tije  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks  their  forefathers. 

To  comprehend  rightly  how  much  Sparta  and  Athens  differed  from  what  they  had 
been  ia  fonner  tims'S,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  two  treaties  concluded  between 

•  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grac.  1.  iv.  p.  537,  538.    Plot,  in  Agcsil.  p.  608. 
t  AM.  3617.     AuUj.C.  387.     Xenoph.  1.  v.  p.  548— 551. 
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the  Greeks  and  Persians;  tlie  former  by  Cimon  the  Athenian,  under  Artaxerxea 
Longimanus,  above  sixty  years  before,  and  the  hitter  by  Antalcides  the  Lacedaemoni- 
an, under  Artaxerxes  Mnenion.  In  the  firisi,  Greece  victorious  and  triumphant,  as- 
sures the  Uberty  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  gives  laws  to  the  Persians,  imposes  what  con- 
ditions she  pleases,  and  prescribes  bounds  and  limits,  by  prohibitinfy  them  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  sea  with  their  troops  than  the  distance  of  three  days'  march;  or  to  ap- 
pear with  vessels  of  war  in  any  of  the  seas  between  the  Cyaneean  and  Chalidonian 
islands;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia.  In  the  second, 
on  the  contrary,  Persia,  thrown  haughty  and  imperious,  takes  pleasure  in  humbling  its 
conquerors,  in  depriving  them,  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  of  their  empire  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  compelling  them  to  abandon  basely -all  the  Greeks  established  in  those  rich 
provinces,  to  subscribe  to  their  own  subjection,  and  to  confine  tiicmselvesin  their  turn 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  Greece.* 

From  whence  can  so  strange  an  alteration  arise?  Are  there  not  on  both  sides  the 
same  cities,  the  saiPxe  people,  "the  same  forces,  and  tlie  same  interest^  No  doubt  there 
are;  but  they  are  not  the  same  men,  or  rather  they  have  no  longer  tiie  same  principles 
of  policy.  Let  us  recall  those  happy  times  of  Greece,  so  glorious  for  Athens  and 
Sparta,  when  Persia  came  pouring  like  a  deluge  upon  this  little  country  with  all  the 
forces  of  the  east.  What  was  it  that  rendered  the  two  cities  invincible,  and  superior 
to  such  numerous  and  formidable  armies?  Their  union  and  good  understanding.  No 
dissention  between  the  two  states,  no  jealousy  of  command,  no  private  view  of  inter- 
est; in  fine,  no  other  contests  between  them  but  of  honour,  glory,  and  the  love  of 
their  country. 

To  so  laudable  an  union  may  be  added  an  irreconcileable  hatred  for  the  Persians, 
which  became  a  kind  of  nature  in  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  most  distinguishing  char- 
acter of  that  nation.  It  was  a  capital  crime,  and  punished  Vv^ith  death,  only  to  men- 
tion peace,  or  propose  any  accommodation  with  tliem;  and  an  Athenian  mother  was 
seen  to  tTirow  tiie  first  stone  at  her  son,  who  had  dared  to  make  such  a  motion,  and  to 
set  otliers  the  example  of  stoning  him.t 

This  strict  union  of  tlie  two  states,  and  declared  abhorrence  of  the  common  enemy, 
were  a  long  time  the  potent  barriers  of  their  security,  rendered  them  invincible,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  source  and  principle  of  all  the  glorious  successes  which 
raised  the  reputation  of  Greece  to  so  higii  a  pitch.  But  by  a  misfortune  common  to 
the  most  flourishing  states,  those  very  successes  became  the  cause  of  its  ruin,  and 
prepared  the  way  lor  the  disgraces  it  experienced  in  the  sequel. 

These  two  states,  which  might  have  carried  their  victorious  arms  into  the  heart  of 
Persia,  and  have  attacked  in  their  turn  the  great  king  even  upon  his  throne;  instead  of 
forming  in  concert  such  an  enterprise^  which  would  at  once  have  crowned  them  with 
glory,  and  laden  them  with  I'iches,  have  the  folly  to  leave  their  common  enemy  at  re- 
pose, to  embroil  them.selves  with  each  otlier  upon  trivial  points  of  honour  and  inte- 
rests of  small  importance,  and  to  exhaust  the  forces  inetiectually  agaiiVst  themselves, 
which  ought  to  have  been  empk)yed  solely  against  the  barbarians,  who  could  not 
have  resisted  them.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Persians  never  had  any  advan- 
tage over  the  Athenians,  and  Lacediemonians,  while  they  united  with  each  other, 
and  that  it  was  their  own  divisions  only  which  supplied  tiiem  with  the  means  to  con* 
quer  both  alternately,  and  always  the  one  by  the  other.J 

These  divisions  induced  tliem  to  take  such  measui-es  as  neither  Sparta  nor  Athens 
would  ever  have  otherwise  been  capable  ol'.  We  see  them  both  dishonouring  them- 
selves by  their  mean  and  abject  flatteries,  not  only  of  the  king  of  Persia,  but  even  of 
his  satraps:  paying  homage  to  them,  earnestly  soliciting  their  favour,  cringing  to 
them,  and  even  suflering  their  ill  humour;  and  all  this  to  obtain  some  aid  of  troops  or 
money,  forgetting  that  the  Persians,  haughty  and  insolent  to  such  as  seemed  afraid  of 
them,  became  timorous  and  mean  to  those  who  had  the  courage  to  despise  them. 
But,  in  fine,  what  did  they  gain  by  all  these  mean  condescensions?  The  treaty  which 
gave  occasion  for  these  reflections,  and  will  forever  be  the  reproach  of  Sparta  and 
Athens. 

SECTION  VI. WAR  OF    ARTAXERXES  AGAINST  EVAGORAS. 

What  I  have  said  upon  the  facility  with  which  th-  Greeks  might  have  rendered 
themselves  formidable  to  their  enemies,  will  be  more  evident,  if  we  consider,  on  on^ 

•  Diod.  1.  Ni.  p.  7  i.  T5.  +  I'oc  in  PaiKrgjr.  p.  US, 

I  Ijoc.  in  radegj  r.  p.  13:— 137.    In  Pajialh.  p.  324,  5.J>. 
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side,  the  diversify  of  people,  and  extent  of  country,  which  composed  the  vast  empire 
of  the  Persians,  and,  on  the  other,  tiie  weakness  of  the  government,  incapable  of  ani- 
mating so  great  a  maoS,  and  of  supporting  the  weiglitof  so  much  business  and  appU- 
cation.  in  that  court,  every  thing  was  determined  by  ihe  ustngues  of  women,  and 
the  cabals  of  favourites,  wliose  only  merit  often  consisted  ni  tiatternig  their  prince^ 
and  soothing  liis  passions.  It  was  by  their  intiuence  oliicers  were  chosen,  and  tije 
first  dignities  disposed  of;  by  their  opinion  the  services  of  the  genera-Is  of  armies  were 
judged,  and  tlieir  rewards  decided.  The  sequel  will  show,  that  from  the  same  source 
arose  tiie  insurrection  of  provinces,  the  distrust  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  governors^, 
the  discontent  and  consequent  revolt  of  the  best  officers,  and  ill  success  of  almost  all 
the  enterprises  that  vv^ere  Ibrmed. 

Artaxerxes,  having  got  rid  of  the  care  and  perplexity  wliich  the  war  with  the 
Greeks  liad  occasioned,  applied  himself  to  the  terminating  tliat  of  Cyprus,  which  had 
lasted  several  years,  but  had  been  carried  on  with  little  vigour,  and  turned  the  great- 
est part  of  his  forces  that  way. 

Evagoras  reigned  at  that  time  in  Salamin,  the  capital  city  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
He  was  descended  1mm  Teucer*  of  Salarain,  who  at  his  return  Irom  Troy  built  this 
city,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  his  country.  His  descendants  had  reigned  there  from 
that  time;  but  a  stranger  of  Phoenicia,  having  dispossessed  the  lawful  king,  had  taken 
his  place,  and  to  maintain  himself  in  the  usurpation,  had  filled  the  city  with  barbari-- 
ans,  and  subjected  the  whole  island  to  the  king  of  Persia.! 

Under  this  tyrant  Evagoras  was  born.  He  had  been  careflilly  educated,  and  was 
distinguished  among  the  youth  by  the  beauty  of  his  countenance,  the  vigour  of  his 
body,  and  more  by  the  modesty  and  innocence  of  his  manners,  which  were  the  great- 
est ornaments  of  that  age.J  As  he  advanced  in  years,  the  greatest  virtues,  valour, 
wisdom,  and  justice,  were  observed  to  brighten  in  him.  He  afterwards  carried  these 
virtues  to  so  conspicuous  a  height,  as  to  give  jealousy  to  those  who  governed;  who 
perceived  justly  that  so  shining  a  merit  could  not  continue  in  the  obscurity  of  a  pri- 
vate condition;  but  his  modesty,  probity,  and  integrity,  re-assured  them,  and  they 
reposed  an  entire  confidence  in  him,  to  wdiich  he  always  answered  by  an  inviolable- 
fidelity,  without  ever  meditating  their  expulsion  from  the  throne  by  violence  o-r 
treachery. 

A  more  justifiable  means  conducted  him  to  it,  Divine  Providence,  as  Isocrates  says, 
preparing  the  way  for  him.  One  of  the  principal  citizens  murdered  the  person  upon 
the  throne,  and  had  contrived  to  sei/.e  Evagoras,  and  to  rid  himself  of  him,  in  order 
to  secure  the  crown  to  himself;  but  that  prince  escaping  his  pursuit,  retired  to  Solos, 
a  city  of  Cilicia.  His  banishment  was  so  far  from  abating  his  courage,  that  it  gave 
him  new  vigour.  Attended  only'with  fifty  followers,  determined  like  himself  to  con- 
quer or  die,  he  returned  to  Salamin,  and  expelled  the  usurpers,  though  supported  by 
the  credit  and  protection  of  the  king  of  Persia.  Having  re-established  himself  in 
Salamin,  he  soon  rendered  his  little  kingdom  most  flourishing,  by  his  application  to 
the  relief  oi'  his  subjects,  and  by  protecting  them  in  all  things;  by  gov^^ning  them 
with  justice  and  benevolence;  by  making  them  active  and  laborious;  by  inspiring 
them  with  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  lands,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  commerce,  and 
navigation-     He  formed  them  also  for  w^ar,  and  made  them  excellent  soldiers. 

He  was  already  very  powerful,  and  had  acquired  great  reputation,  when  Conon 
the  Athenian  general,  after  his  defeat  at  Egospotamos,  took  refuge  with  him;  not 
thinking  it  possible  to  find  a  safer  asylum  for  himself,  nor  a  more  powerful  support  of 
his  eountry§  The  resemblance  of  their  manners  and  sentiments  soon  made  them 
contract  a  strict  amity  with  each  other,  which  continued  ever  after,  and  proved  equal- 
ly advantageous  to  both.  Conon  was  in  great  credit  at  the  king  of  Persia's  court, 
which  he  employed  with  that  prince,  by  the  means  of  Ctesias  the  Physician,  to  ac- 
commodate his  differences  with  his  host  Evagoras,  and  happily  effected  it.||^ 

Evagoras  and  Conon,  with  the  noble  design  of  subverting,  or  at  least  of  reducing 
the  great  power  of  Sparta,  which  had  rendered  itself  formidable  to  all  Greece,  con- 
certed together  the  means  f()r  the  attainment  of  that  end.  They  were  both  citizens 
of  Athens;  the  latter  by  birth,  and  the  otner  by  right  of  adoption,  which  his  great 
services  and  zeal  lor  that  republic  merited.  The  satraps  of  Asia  saw  with  pain  their 
country  ravaged   by  the  Lacedai'monians,  and  found  themselves  in  great  difficulties, 

•  This  Tf  ucer  was  of  Salaaiin,  a  link  island  near  Athen»,  celebrated  for  the  famous  lattle  under  Xevxet. 

t  Iioc.  iu  Eva>^.  p.  380.  t  Et  qui  oriial  atateni,  |  udor  — Cit. 
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from  not  being  in  a  condition  to  resist  them.  Evagoras  remonstrated  to  them,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  attack  the  enemy  as  well  by  sea  as  land;  and  he  did  not  contri- 
bute a  little,  by  liis  intiuence  with  the  king  of  Persia,  to  Gonon's  beiug  appointed  gene- 
ral of  his  lieet.*  The  celebrated  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Cnidos  was  the 
consequence,  and  gav^e  the  mortal  wound  to  that  republic-t 

The  Atiionians,  in  acknowledgement  of  tlte  important  services  Evagoras  and  Co- 
non  liad  rendered  them  with  Artaxerxes,  erected  statues  in  honour  of  them.]: 

Evagoras  on  liis  side,  extending  his  conquests  liom  city  to  city,  endeavoured  to 
make  liimself  master  of  the  whole  island.  The  Cyphots  had  recourse  to  the  kino-  of 
Persia.  That  prince,  alarmed  by  the  rapid  progress  of  Evagoras,  of  which  he  appre- 
hended the  etiects,  and  conscious  of  what  importance  it  was  to  him  to  prevent  an  is- 
land's falling  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  so  lavourably  situated  for  holding  Asia  Mi- 
nor in  awe,  promised  tliem  an  immediate  and  powerful  support,  without  declarincr 
openly  however  against  Evagoras.§ 

Being  employed  elsewhere  by  more  important  affairs,  he  could  not  keep  his  word 
with  them  so  soon  as  he  expected,  and  had  engaged.  The  war  of  Cyprus  continued 
six  years,  and  the  ^JUCcess  with  which  Evagoras  supported  it  against  the  great  kinor, 
ought  to  have  banished  h'om  the  Greeks  all  terror  of  the  Persian  name,  and  united 
them  gainst  the  common  'eneray.||  It  is  true,  the  succours  sent  by  Artaxerxes  till 
then  were  very  inconsiderable,  as  they  also  were  the  two  following  years.  During 
all  that  time,  it  was  less  a  real  war,  than  a  preparation  for  war:  but  when  he  had 
disengaged  himself  from  the  Greeks^  iie  applied  to  it  vigorously,  and  attacked  Eva- 
goras with  all  his  forces.ll 

The  army  by  land,  commanded  by  Orontes,  his  son-in-law,  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  the  fleet  of  three  hundred  galleys;  of  which  Tiribasus,  a 
person  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  reputation,  was  admiral.  Gaos,  his  son-in- 
law,  commanded  under  him.  Evagoras  on  his  side  assembled  as  many  troops  and 
ships  as  he  could;  but  they  were  a  handful  in  comparison  with  the  formidable  prepar- 
ations of  the  Persians.  He  had  a  fleet  of  only  ninety  galleys,  and  his  army  scarcely 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men.  As  he  had  abundance  of  light  vessels,  he  laid 
snares  for  those  that  carried  the  provisions  of  the  enemy,  of  which  he  sunk  a  great 
number,  took  many,  and  prevented  the  rest  from  arriving;  which  occasioned  a  famine 
among  the  Persians,  attended  with  violent  seditions,  which  could  only  be  appeased 
by  the  coming  of  h'esh  convoys  from  Cilicia.  Evagoras  strengthened  his  fleet  with 
sixty  galleys,  which  he  caused  to  be  built,  and  fifty  sent  him  by  Achoris,  king  of  Egypt, 
with  all  the  money  and  corn  he  could  have  occasion  for. 

Evagoras  with  his  land  forces  immediately  attacked  a  part  of  the  enemy's  army 
which  was  separate  from  the  rest,  and  entirely  routed  it.  This  first  action  was  soon 
followed  by  another  at  sea,  in  which  the  Persians  were  worsted  lor  some  time,  till 
animated  by  the  warm  reproaches  and  remonstrances  of  their  admiral,  they  resumed 
courage,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Salamiii  was  immediately  besieged  by  sea 
and  land-  Evagoras,  leaving  the  defence  of  the  city  to  his  son,  Pythagoras,  quitted 
it  in  the  night  with  ten  galleys,  and  sailed  for  Egypt,  to  engage  the  king  to  support 
liim  vigorously  against  the  common  enemy.  He  did  not  obtain  from  him  all  the  aid 
he  expected.  At  his  return,  he  found  the  city  in  exceeding  distress;  and  finding  nim- 
self  without  resource  or  hope,  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  The  proposals  made  to 
him  were,  that  he  should  abandon  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus  except  iSalamin,  where  he 
should  content  himself  to  reign;  that  he  should  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  king,  and 
remain  in  obedience  to  him,  as  a  servant  to  a  master.  The  extremity  to  which  he 
was  reduced  obliged  him  to  accept  the  other  conditions,  hard  as  they  were,  but  he 
could  never  resolv^e  to  comply  Avitli  the  last,  and  persisted  always  in  declaring,  that  he 
could  only  treat  as  a  king  with  a  king.  Tiribasus,  who  commanded  the  siege,  would 
abate  nothing  of  his  pretensions. 

Orontes,  the  other  general,  jealous  of  his  colleague's  glory,  had  written  secretly  to 
court  agahist  him,  accusing  him,  among  other  things,  of  forming  designs  against  the 
king,  and  strengtiiened  his  accusation  from  his  continuing  to  hold  a  secret  intelligence 
with  the  LacediEmonians,  and  his  manifest  endeavours  to  make  the  chiefs  of  the  army 
his  creatures,  by  means  of  presents,  promises,  and  a  complacency  of  manners,  not 

•A.M.  3606.    Ant.  J.  C.  398.  tA.M.  3610      Ant-  J.  C.  394, 
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natural  to  him.  Artaxerxes,  upon  these  letters,  believed  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  a  conspiracy  ready  to  break  out.  He  despatched 
orders  iramediatel^v  to  Orantes  to  seize  Tiribasus,  and  send  him  to  court  in  chains, 
which  was  in:jtantly  put  in  execution.  Tiribasus,  upon  his  arrival,  demanded  to  be 
broiii|ht  to  a  trial  in  form;  that  the  heads  of  the  accusation  should  be  communicated 
to  him,  and  the  proofs  and  witnesses  produced.  The  king,  employed  in  other  cases, 
had  no  leisure  at  that  time  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair. 

Orontes  in  the  mean  time,  seeing  that  the  besieged  made  a  vigorous  defence,  and 
(hat  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  discontented  with  the  removal  of  Tiribasus,  quitted 
the  service,  and  refused  to  obey  him,  was  afraid  that  affairs  would  take  a  bad  turn 
with  regard  to  him.  He  therefore  caused  Evagoras  to  be  spoken  to  privately;  the 
negotiation  was  resumed;  the  offers  made  at  first  by  the  latter  were  accepted;  and 
the  mortifying  article,  which  had  prevented  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  retrenched. 
The  siege  was  raised  in  consequence.  Evagoras  continued  king  of  Salamin  only, 
and  engaged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.* 

It  appears  that  this  prince  lived  twelve  or  thirteen  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty;  for  his  death  is  dated  in  the  year  of  the  world  3632.  His  old  age  was  attended 
Vv'ith  a  happiness  and  tranquillity  never  interrupted  with  sickness  or  disease,  the  usual 
effect  of  a  sober  and  temperate  life.  Nicocles  his  eldest  son  succeeded  him,  and  in- 
herited his  virtues  as  well  as  his  throne.  He  celebrated  his  funeral  with  the  utmost 
magnificence.  The  discourse  entitled  Evagoras,  composed  by  Isocrates,  to  inspire 
the  young  king  with  the  desire  of  imitating  the  example  of  his  father,  and  from  which 
I  have  extracted  the  subsequent  euiogium,  served  for  his  funeral  oration.  He  also 
addressed  another  tract  to  Nicocles,  which  bears  his  name,  wherein  he  gives  him  ad- 
mirable precepts  for  governing  well.  I  shall  perhaps  have  occasion  to  speak  farther 
of  them  afterwards. 

EULOGY  AND  CHARACTER  OF  EVAGORAS. 

Though  Evagoras  was  king  of  only  a  small  state,  Isocrates,  who  was  well  able  to 
judge  of  virtue  and  merit,  compares  him  with  the  most  powerful  monarchs,  and  pro- 
poses him  as  the  perfect  model  of  a  good  king;  convinced  that  not  the  extent  of  pro- 
vinces, but  extent  of  mind  and  greatness  of  soul,  constitute  great  princes.  He  does 
in  fiict  point  out  to  us  many  qualities  truly  royal  in  him,  and  which  ought  to  give  us 
a  very  high  idea  of  his  merit.f 

Evagoras  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  princes  who  believe,  that  to  reign,  it  is 
sufficient  to  be  of  royal  blood:  and  that  the  birth  which  gives  a  right  to  the  crown, 
gives  also  the  meril  and  qualiiies  necessary  for  wearing  it  with  honour.  He  did  not 
imagine,  that  it  could  be  supposed,  as  every  other  condition  and  station  of  life  made  a 
kind  of  apprenticeship  necessary  to  its  success,  that  the  art  of  reigning,  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  important  of  all,  siiould  require  no  pains  and  preparation  for  its  attainment. 
He  came  into  the  world  with  the  most  happy  dispositions:  a  great  fund  of  genius,  an 
easy  conception,  a  lively  and  instant  penetration  which  nothing  escaped,  a  solidity  of 
judgment  that  immediately  resoU^ed  what  was  necessary  to  be  done:  qualities  which 
miglit  seem  to  dispense  with  all  study  and  application;  and  yet,  as  if  he  had  been  born 
without  talents,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  supply  by  study  what  he  might  want  by 
nature,  he  neglected  no  means  for  the  embellishment  of  his  mind,  and  devoted  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  time  to  improve  himself  j  by  reflecting,  meditating  on,  and  consult- 
ing the  judgment  and  merit  of  others. 

When  he  ascended  tlie  throne,  his  greatest  care  and  application  was  to  know  man 
kind;  in  which  the  ability  of  a  prince,  and  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  afliiirs,  princi- 
pally consists.  He  had  no  doubt  prepai'ed  hiniself  for  that  science  by  the  study  of 
history,  which  gives  a  kind  of  anticipation  of  it,  supplies  the  place  of  experience,  and 
teaches  ;::-  wUui  the  men  are  with  whom  we  live,  by  wlwi.  fiicy  have  been  in  other 
ages.  But  we  study  men  quite  difii^rently  in  themselves;  by  their  m.anners,  characters, 
conduct,  and  actions.  The  love  of  the  commonwealth  rendered  attentive  to  all  persons 
who  were  capable  of  serving  or  injuring  it.  He  applied  himself  to  the  discovery  of 
their  most  secret  inclinations  and  principles  of  action,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  theii- 
different  talents  and  de<^rees  of  capacity,  in  order  to  assign  to  each  his  proper  post,  to 
bestow  authority  according  to  merit,  and  to  make  the  private  and  public  good  promote 
e  ich  other.     He  neither  rewarded  nor  punished  liis  subjects,  says  Isocrates,  fi'om  tlie 
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report  of  others,  but  solely  upon  his  own  knowledge  and  experience  of  them;  and 
neither  the  virtues  of  the  good,  nor  the  vices  of  the  bad,  escaped  his  inquiry  and 
penetration. 

He  liad  one  quality  very  seldom  found  in  those  who  possess  the  first  rank  in  author- 
ity, especially  when  they  believe  themselves  capable  of  governing  alone;  I  mean,  a 
wonderful  docility  and  attention  to  the  opinion  of  others,  which  arose  from  a  dilfidence 
in  his  own  abilities.  With  his  great  qualities,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  occasion  for 
recourse  to  the  counsel  of  others,  and  nevertheless  made  no  resolution,  and  formed  no 
enterprise,  without  having  first  consulted  the  wise  persons  whom  he  had  placed  about 
him  in  his  court;  instead  of  v/hich,  pride  and  presumption,  the  latent  poisons  of  sove- 
reign power,  incline  the  greatest  part  of  those-  who  arrive  at  thrones,  either  to  ask  no 
advice  at  all,  or  not  to  follow  it  when  they  do. 

Intent  upon  discovering  the  excellent  in  every  form  of  government  and  private  con- 
dition in  life,  he  proposed  the  uniting  of  all  their  high  qualities  and  great  advantages 
in  himself;  affable  and  poj.ular  as  in  a  republican  state;  grave  and  serious  as  in  the 
councils  of  the  aged  and  the  senate;  steady  and  decisive  as  monarchy  after  mature 
deliberation;  a  profound  politician  by  the  extent  and  rectitude  of  his  views;  an  ac- 
complished warrior,  from  intrepid  valour  in  battle,  directed  by  a  wise  moderation;  a 
good  father,  a  good  relation,  a  good  friend;  and  what  crowns 'all  his  praise,  in  every 
circumstance  of  his  character,  always  great,  and  always  himself. 

He  supported  his  dignity  and  rank,  not  with  an  air  of  pride  and  haughtiness,  but  by 
a  serenity  cf  aspect,  and  a  mild  and  easy  majesty,  resulting  from  innate  virtues,  and 
the  evidence  of  a  good  conscience.  He  won  the  hearts  of  his  friends  by  his  liberali- 
ty, and  conquered  others  by  a  greatness  of  soul,  to  which  they  could  not  refase  their 
esteem  and  admiration. 

But  what  was  most  royal  in  him,  and  attracted  the  entire  confidence  of  his  sub- 
jects, neighbours,  and  even  enemies,  was  his  sincerit^^,  faith,  and  regard  to  all  his  en- 
gat^ements;  and  his  hatred,  or  rather  detestation,  for  all  deceit,  falsehood,  and  fraud. 
A  single  word  on  his  side  had  as  much  regard  paid  to  it  as  the  most  sacred  oath;  and 
it  was  universally  known,  that  nothing  was  capable  of  inducing  him  to  violate  it  in 
the  least  circumstance  whatever. 

It  washy  all  these  excellent  qualities  that  he  effectually  reformed  the  city  of  Sala- 
min,  and  entirely  changed  the  face  of  its  afiairs  in  a  very  short  time.  He  found  it 
gross,  savage  and  barbarous,  without  any  taste  either  lor  learning,  commerce,  or 
arms.  What  cannot  a  prince  do,  who  loves  his  people,  and  is  beloved  by  them;  who 
believes  himself  great  and  powerful  only  to  render  them  happy;  and  knows  how  to 
set  a  just  value  upon  and  do  honour  to  their  labours,  industry,  and  merit  of  every 
kind!  He  had  not  been  many  years  upon  the  throne,  before  arts,  science,  commerce, 
navigation,  and  military  discipline,  were  seen  to  flourish  at  Salamin;  in  so  much  that 
the  city  did  not  give  place  to  the  most  opulent  of  Greece. 

Isocrates  often  repeats,  that  in  the  praises  he  gives  Evagoras,  of  which  I  have  only 
extracted  a  part,  far  from  exaggerating  any  thing,  he  always  falls  short  of  truth.  To 
what  can  we  attribute  a  reign  so  wise,  so  just,  so  moderate,  so  constantly  employed 
in  rendering  his  subjects  happy,  and  in  promoting  the  public  good?  The  condition  of 
Evagoras,  betbre  he  came  to  govern,  seems  to  me  to  have  contributed  very  much  tc 
it.  He  being  born  a  prince,  and  having  never  experienced  any  other  condition  thar. 
that  of  master  and  sovereign,  are,  in  my  opinion,  ijreat  obstacles  to  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  duties  of  that  high  station.  Evagoras,  v/ho  came  into  the  world 
under  a  tyrant,  had  long  obeyed  belbre  fie  commanded.  He  had  borne,  in  a  private 
and  dependent  lite,  the  yoke  of  an  absolute  and  despotic  power.  He  had  seen  him- 
self exposed  to  envy  and  calumny,  and  had  been  in  danger  for  his  merit  and  virtue. 
Such  a  prince  had  only  to  be  toid,  upon  his  ascending  the  throne,  what  was  said  to 
the  emperor  Trajan:  "Fou  have  not  always  been  what  you  now  are.  Adversity  has 
prepared  you  to  make  a  good  use  of  power.  You  have  lived  long  among  us,  anil  like 
us.  You  have  been  in  danger  under  bad  princes.  You  have  trembled  for  yourself, 
and  known  by  experience  how  virtue  and  innocence  have  been  treated"*  What  he 
had  personally  suffered,  what  he  had  feared  for  himself  or  others,  what  he  had  seen 
unjust  and  unreasonable  in  the  conduct  of  his  predecessors,  had  opened  his  eyes,  and 
taught  him  all  his  duty.     It  sufficed  to  tell  him,  what  the  emperor  Galba  told  Piso, 

*  Quam  utile  est  ad  usum  secundorum  per  ad  versa  renisse!  Vixisti  nobiscuin,pericIitatut  es,  timuisti.  Que 
tunc  erat  innocwuiium  vita  scii,  «l  exdertu*  es.— Pliji.  ju  Paiieg;)  r. 
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when  he  adopted  liim  his  associate  in  the  empire:  "Remember  what  you  condemned 
or  applauded  in  princes,  when  you  were  a  private  man.  You  have  only  to  consult  the 
judgment  you  then  passed  upon  them,  and  to  act  conformably  to  it,  for  your  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  reigning  well."* 

TRIAL  OF  TIRIBASUS. 

We  have  already  said,  that  Tiribasus,  having  been  accused  by  Orontes  of  forming 
a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  had  been  sent  to  court  in  chains.  Gaos,  admiral  of 
the  fleet,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  apprehending  that  Artaxerxes  would  involve 
him  in  the  affair  v/ith  his  father-in-law,  and  cause  liim  to  be  put  to  death  upon  mere 
suspicion,  conceived  that  he  iiad  no  other  means  for  his  security  than  an  open  revolt. 
He  was  very  well  beloved  by  the  soldiers;  and  all  the  officers  of  the  fleet  were  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  him.  Without  loss  of  time  fie  sent  deputies  to  Achoris,  Icing  of 
Egypt,  and  concluded  a  league  with  him  against  the  king  of  Persia.  He  also  solicit- 
ed tlie  Lacedaemonians  warmly  to  come  into  that  league,  with  assurances  of  making 
them  masters  of  all  Greece,  and  of  establishing  universally  their  form  of  government 
at  which  they  had  long  seemed  to  aspire.  Tfiey  listened  favourably  to  tfiese  propo- 
sals, and  embraced  with  joy  this  occasion  of  taking  up  arms  against  Artaxerxes,  es- 
pecially as  the  peace  they  had  concluded  with  him,  by  which  they  had  giv^n  up  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  had  covered  them  with  shame,  and  filled  them  with  remorse. 

As  soon  as  Artaxerxes  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Cyprus,  he  thought  of  con- 
cluding also  the  affair  of  Tiribasus.  He  was  so  just  as  to  appoint  for  that  purpose 
three  commissioners,  Avho  were  great  lords  of  Persia  of  distinguished  probity,  and  of 
the  highest  reputation  in  his  court.  The  affair  came  to  an  examination,  and  a  hear- 
ing on  both  sides.  For  so  considerable  a  crime  as  that  of  having  conspired  against 
the  king's  person,  no  other  proofs  were  produced  than  the  letters  of  Orontes;  that  is 
to  say,  of  a  declared  enemy,  studious  to  supplant  his  rival.  Orontes  was  in  hopes,  - 
from  liis  influence  at  court,  that  the  affair  would  not  have  been  discussed  in  the  usual 
form,  and  that  upon  the  memorial  sent  by  him,  the  accused  would  fiave  been  con- 
demned without  liirther  examination.  But  this  was  not  the  custom  with  the  Per- 
sians. By  an  anciently-established  regulation,  to  which  among  other  privileges  they 
had  a  right  by  birth,  no  person  was  ever  to  be  condemned,  without  being  first  heard 
and  confronted  with  his  accusers.  This  was  granted  to  Tiribasus,  who  answered  to 
all  the  articles  of  the  letter.  As  to  his  connivance  with  Evagoras,  the  treaty  itself 
concluded  by  Orontes  was  his  apology;  as  it  was  absolutely  the  same  which  that 
prince  had  proposed  to  liim,  except  a  condition  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
his  master.  As  to  his  intelligence  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  glorious  treaty  which 
he  had  made  them  enter  into,  sufficiently  explained  whether  his  own  or  the  king's 
interests  were  his  motives  for  it.  He  did  not  deny  his  influence  in  the  army;  but 
apprehended  it  had  not  been  long  a  crime  to  be  beloved  by  the  officers  and  soldiers; 
and  concluded  his  defence,  in  representing  the  long  services  fie  had  rendered  the 
king,  with  inviolable  fidelity;  and  especially  his  good  fortune  in  having  formerl}'- 
f3aved  his  life,  when  lie  was  hunting,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  devoured  by  two 
lions.  Tlie  three  commissioners  were  unanimous  in  declaring  Tiribasus  innocent. 
The  king  restored  him  to  his  former  favour;  and  justly  enraged  at  the  black  design 
of  Orontes,  let  the  whole  weight  of  his  indignation  fall  upon  him.  A  single  example 
of  this  kind  against  informers  convicted  of  falsehood,  would  forever  shut  the  door 
against  calumny.  How  many  innocent  persons  have  been  destroyed  for  want  of  ob- 
serving this  rule,  which  even  the  pagans  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  justice,  and 
the  guardian  of  the  public  tranquillity  If 

SECTION    VJI. THE    EXPEDITION    OF    ARTAXERXES   AGAINST    THE    CADUSIANS.      HISTORY 

OF  DATAMES  THE  CARlAN. 

When  Artaxerxes  had  terminated  the  Cyprian  war,  he  entered  upon  anotlier 
against  the  Cadnsians,  who  it  is  probable  had"^  revolted,  and  refused  to  pay  the  cus- 
tomary tribute;  for  authors  say  nothing  of  the  occasion  of  this  war.  Those  people 
inliabited  part  of  the  mountains  situated  between  the  Euxiiie  and  Caspian  seas  in 

•  Utilissimiis  qnidem  ac  brevissimus  honarum  malarumqiie  rerum  delectus,  cogitare  quid  autnoluerissub  alio 
principe,  aut  volueris.— Tacit.  Hist.  1.  i. c.  16. 

t  Diodorus  defers  the  decision  of  this  affair,  till  after  the  war  with  theCadusiansjof  which  we  shall  soon  &peak: 
this  seems  verj  impiobable. 
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the  north  of  Media.  The  soil  there  is  so  ungrateful,  and  so  ill  adapted  fbr  cultiva- 
tion, that  no  corn  is  sown  upon  it.  The  people  subsist  almost  enterely  upon  apples, 
pears,  and  other  fruits  of  that  kind.  Inured  from  their  inlancy  to  a  hard  and  labor- 
ious life,  they  looked  upon  dangers  and  fatigues  as  nothing;  and  for  that  reason  made 
excellent  soldiers.  The  king  marched  against  them  in  person,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse.  Tiribasus  was  with 
him  in  this  expedition-.* 

Artaxerxes  had  not  advanced  far  into  the  country,  when  his  army  suffered  ex- 
tremely by  famine.  The  troops  could  find  nothing  to  subsist  upon;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  provisions  from  other  places,  the  ways  being  difficult  and  imprac- 
ticable. The  whole  camp  were  reduced  to  eat  their  beasts  of  burden;  which  soon 
became  so  scarce,  that  ihe  head  of  an  ass  was  valued  at  sixty  drachmas,!  and  was 
very  difficult  to  be  obtained  at  that  price.  The  king's  table  itself  began  to  fall  short, 
and  only  a  few  horses  remained,  the  rest  having  been  entirely  consumed. 

fn  this  melancholy  conjuncture,  Tiribasus  contrived  a  stratagem,  which  saved  the 
king  and  army.  Th^e  Cadusians  had  two  kings,  who  were  encamped  separately  with 
their  troops  Tiribasus,  who  took  care  to  be  informed  of  all  that  passed,  had  been 
apprised  that  there  was  some  misunderstanding  between  them,  and  that  their  jealousy 
of  each  other  prevented  their  acting  in  concert,  as  they  should  hnve  done.  After 
having  communicated  his  design  to  Artaxerxes,  he  went  himself  to  one  of  the  kings, 
and  despatched  his  son  to  the  other.  They  each  of  them  informed  the  king  to  whom 
they  applied,  that  the  other  had  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  with  Artaxerxes  privately, 
and  advised  him  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  make  his  peace  directly,  in  order  that  the  con- 
ditions of  it  might  be  the  more  advantageous;  promising  to  assist  them  with  all  their 
influence.  The  fraud  succeeded.  The  pagans  thought  it  no  crime  to  use  it  with 
enemies4  Ambassadors  set  out  from  both  princes,  with  Tiribasus  and  his  son  in  their 
company. 

As  this  double  negotiation  lasted  some  time,  Artaxerxes  began  to  suspect  Tiribasus; 
and  his  enemies  taking  that  opportunity,  forgot  nothing  to  liis  prejudice  that  might 
ruin  him  in  f.d  king's  opinion.  That  prince  already  repented  the  confidence  he  had 
reposed  in  him,  and  thereby  gave  room  for  those  who  envied  him  to  vent  their  calum- 
nies and  invectives.  Upon  what  does  the  fortume  of  the  most  faithful  subjects  de- 
pend with  a  credulous  and  suspicious  prince?  While  this  passed,  Tiribasus  arrived 
on  his  side,  and  his  son  on  the  other,  each  with  ambassadors  from  the  Cadusians. 
The  treaty  being  concluded  with  both  parlies,  and  ihe  peace  made,  Tiribasus  became 
more  powerful  than  ever  in  his  master's  favour,  and  returned  with  him. 

The  king's  behaviour  in  this  march  was  much  admired.  Neither  the  gold  with 
which  he  wa^  covered,  his  purple  robes,  nor  the  jewels  that  flittered  all  over  him, 
and  were  worth  thirty-six  millions  of  livers, §  prevented  his  taking  an  equal  share  in 
every  fatigue  with  the  meanest  soUlier.  He  was  seen  with  his  quiver  at  his  back, 
and  his  shield  on  his  arm,  to  dismount  from  his  horse  and  march  foremost  in  those 
rugged  and  difficult  countries.  The  soldiers  observing  his  patience  and  fortitude, 
and  animated  by  the  example,  became  so  cheerful  that  they  seemed  rather  to  fly  than 
walk.  At  length  he  arrived  at  one  of  his  palaces,  Avhere  the  gardens  were  in  admi- 
rable order,  and  there  was  a  park  of  great  extent  and  well  planted,  which  was  the 
more  surprising,  as  the  whole  country  about  it  was  entirely  naked,  and  bore  no  kind 
of  trees.  As  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  excessively  cold,  he  gave  the  soldier* 
permissibn  to  cut  down  the  Avood  in  this  park,  without  excepting  the  finest  trees,, 
either  pines  or  cypresses.  But  the  soldiers  being  unwilling  to  iell  timber  of  sueh  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  stateliness,  the  king  took  an  axe,  and  began  by  cutting  tli:e  finest 
and  largest  tree  himself;  after  which  the  troops  spared  none,  cut  down  aisl  the  wood 
they  wanted,  and  kindled  as  many  fires  as  were  necessary  to  their  pass^ing  the  aight 
without  any  inconvenience.  When  we  reflect  how  much  value  great  persons  jsfcner 
ally  set  upon  their  gardens  and  houses  of  pleasure,  we  must  ackno\yledge  the  gcner-, 
osity  of  Artaxerxes*  in  making  this  sacrifice,  which  argued  a  very  laudable  goodness. 
of  heart,  and  a  sensibility  for  the  distresses  and  suflTerings  of  his  soldiers.  But  he  did 
not  always  support  that  character. 

The  king  had  lost  in  this  enterprise  a  great  number  of  his  best  troops,  and  almost 
all  his  horses;  and  as  he  imagined  that  he  was  despised  upon  that  account,  aijd  the 

*  Plut.  in  Aitax.  p.  1023,  102i.  +  Ve.irly  si:«  dollar*. 

X  Dolus  an  viitus,  qdis  in  hoitc  reqtiirat?  — Virji;!!.  |  ^bom.  t/.vclve  hniidicil  ihoii^aiid  doliati^ 

VoL.  I.— 83       . 
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ill  success  of*  his  expedition,  he  became  very  much  out  of  humour  vriih  the  grandees 
of  his  court,  and  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  them  in  the  emotions  of  his  wrath, 
and  more  out  of  distrust,  and  the  fear  of  their  attempting  something  against  himj 
for  fear,  in  a  suspicious  prince  is  a  very  destructive  and  bloody  passion;  whereas  true 
courage  is  gentle,  humane,  and  averse  to  all  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

One  of  the  principal  officers  who  perished  in  this  expedition  against  the  Calusians, 
was  Camisares,  by  nation  a  Carian,  and  governor  of  Leuco-Syria,  a  province  enclos- 
ed between  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  His  son  Datames  succeeded  him  in  that  go- 
vernment, which  was  given  him  in  consideration  of  the  good  services  he  had  also  ren- 
dered the  king  in  the  same  expedition.  He  was  the  greatest  captain  of  his  timej 
and  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  has  given  us  his  life,  does  not  prefer  Amilcar  and  Hanni- 
bal to  him  among  the  barbarians.  It  appears  from  his  history  of  it,  that  no  one  ever 
excelled  him  in  boldness,  valour,  and  ability  in  inventing  schemes  and  stratagems,  in 
activity  in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  in  presence  of  mind  to  resolve  in  the  heat  of 
action,  and  to  find  resources  upon  the  most  desperate  occasions;  in  a  word,  in  every 
thing  that  regards  military  knowledge.  It  seems  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his 
having  acquired  a  more  illustrious  name,  but  a  noble  theatre,  and  more  exalted  occa- 
sions; and  perhaps  a  historian  to  have  given  a  more  extensive  narration  of  his  ex- 
ploits: for  Cornelius  Nepos,  according  to  his  general  plan,  could  not  relate  them  but 
in  a  very  succinct  manner.* 

He  began  to  distinguish  himself  particularly  by  the  execution  of  a  commission  that 
was  given  him  to  reduce  Thyus,  a  very  powerful  prince,  and  governor  of  Paphlago- 
nia,  who  had  revolted  against  the  king.  As  he  was  his  near  relation,  he  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  at  first  to  try  methods  of  lenity  and  reconciliation,  which  almost 
cost  him  his  life,  through  the  treachery  of  Thyus,  by  the  ambuscades  he  laid  for  him. 
Havino"  escaped  so  great  a  danger,  he  attacked  him  with  open  force;  though  he  saw 
himself  abandoned  by  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Lydia,  Ionia,  and  all  Phrygia,  whom 
jealousy  prevented  from  giving  aid.  He  took  his  enemy  prisoner,  with  his  wife  and 
children;  and  knowing  with  what  joy  the  king  would  receive  the  news,  he  endea- 
voured to  make  it  the  more  sensible  by  the  pleasure  of  a  surprise.  He  scr.  out  with  his 
illustrious  prisoner,  without  giving  the  court  any  advice,  and  made  great  marches,  to 
prevent  its  being  known  from  rumour  before  his  arrival.  When  he  came  to  Susa,  he 
equipped  Thyus  in  a  very  singular  manner.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  tall  stature, 
of  a  hao-aard  and  terrible  aspect,  a  black  complexion,  with  the  hair  of  his  head  and 
beard  very  long.  He  dressed  him  in  a  magnificent  habit,  put  a  collar  and  bracelets 
of  gold  about  his  neck  and  arms,  and  added  to  this  equipage  all  the  ornaments  of  a 
king,  as  he  in  fact  was.  For  himself,  in  the  gross  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  clad  like 
a  hunter,  he  led  Thyus  upon  the  left  in  a  leash,  like  a  wild  beast  that  had  been  taken 
in  the  snare.  The  novelty  of  the  sight  drew  the  whole  city  after  it;  but  nobody  was 
so  much  surprised  and  pleased  as  the  king,  when  he  saw  them  approach  in  that  pleas- 
ant masquerade.  The  rebellion  of  a  prince,  very  powerful  in  his  country,  had  given 
Artaxerxes  great  and  just  alarm;  and  he  did  not  expect  to  have  seen  him  so  soon  in 
his  hands.  So  sudden  and  successful  an  execution  gave  him  a  higher  opinion  than 
ever  of  the  merit  of  Datames. 

To  express  his  sense  of  it,  he  gave  him  an  equal  share  in  the  command  of  the 
armv  designed  against  Egypt,  with  Pharnabasus  and  Tithraustes,  the  two  principal 
persons  in  the  state,  and  even  appointed  him  general-in-chief,  when  he  recalled  Phar- 
nabasus. 

When  he  wasu])oa  flie  point  of  setting  out  for  that  expedition,  Artaxerxes  ordered 
him  to  march  directly  against  Aspis,  wTio  had  made  the  country  revolt,  which  he 
commanded  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Cappadocia.  The  commission  was  of  little  im- 
portance to  an  officer  who  had  been  appointed  general,  and  besides  very  dangerous, 
becaittie  it  was  necessary  to  go  in  quest  of  the  enemy  into  a  very  remote  country. 
The  king  soon  perceived  his  error,  and  countermanded  him:  but  Datames  had  set 
out  directly  with  a  handtljl  of  men,  and  marched  night  and  day;  judging  that  dili- 
gence, without  a  great  number  of  troops,  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  surprise  and 
vanquish  the  enemy.  It  liappened  according  to  his  expectation;  and  the  couriers 
despatched  by  the  king,  tntt  As])is  in  chains  upon  the  road  to  Suya. 

Nofbiag  was  talkfd  of  at  court  but  Datames.  It  was  not  known  which  to  admire 
most,  his  ready  obedience,  his  wise  and  enterprising  bravwry,  or  his  extraordinary 

*  Coi.  Nfj-.  iit  Vit.  Dataiiii* 
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success.  So  glorious  a  reputation  gave  offence  to  the  courtiers  in  power/  Snemies 
in  secret  to  each  other,  and  divided  by  a  contrariety  of  interests,  and  a  competition  in 
their  pretensions,  they  united  together  against  a  superior  merit,  vviiich  reproaciied 
their  defects,  and  was  therefore  a  crime  in  their  acceptation.  They  conspired  to  ruin 
him  in  the  king's  opinion,  and  succeeded  but  too  well.  As  they  besieged  him  per- 
petually, and  he  was  not  upon  his  guard  against  persons  who  appeared  so  well  af- 
fected to  his  service,  they  inspired  him  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  most  zealous  and  faithful  of  his  officers. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Datames,  who  held  one  of  the  highest  posts  at  the  court,  ap- 
prised him  of  what  passed,  and  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  against  him, 
and  had  already  sunk  his  credit  considerably  with  the  king.  He  represented  to  him, 
that  if  the  Egyptian  expedition,  with  which  he  was  charged,  should  take  a  bad  turn, 
he  would  find  himself  exposed  to  great  dangers:  that  it  was  the  custom  with  kings 
to  attribute  good  successes  to  themselves  and  their  auspicious  fortune  only,  and  to  im- 
pute their  bad  to  the  faults  of  their  generals,  for  which  they  Avere  responsible  at  the 
peril  of  their  heads:  that  he  ran  the  greater  risk,  as  all  that  were  about  the  king's 
person,  and  had  any  ascendant  over  him,  were  his  declared  enemies,  and  had  sworn 
his  destruction.* 

Upon  this  advice,  Datames  resolved  to  quit  the  king's  service,  though  without  do-^ 
ing  any  thing  hitherto  contrary  to  the  fidehty  he  owed  him.  He  left  the  consmand  of 
the  army  to  Mandrocles  of  Magnesia,  departed  with  his  own  troops  for  Cappadocia, 
seized  Paphlagonia  which  joined  it,  allied  himself  secretly  with  Ariobarzanes,  raised 
troops,  took  possession  of  f  )rtr€sses,  and  put  good  garrisons  in  them.  He  received 
advice  that  the  Pisidians  were  arming  against  him.  He  did  not  wait  their  coming 
on,  but  made  his  army  march  thither  under  the  command  of  his  youngest  son,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to"^be  killed  in  baitle.  However  lively  his  affliction  might  be  upon 
that  occasion,  he  concealed  his  death,  lest  the  bad  ncAvs  should  discourage  his  troops. 

When  he  approached  near  the  enemy,  his  first  care  was  to  take  possession  of  an 
advantageous  post.  Mithrobarzanes,  his  father-in-law,  who  commanded  the  liorse, 
believing  his  son  entirely  ruined,  determined  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  Datames, 
without  concern  or  emotion,  caused  a  rumour  to  be  spread  throughout  the  army,  that 
it  was  only  a  stratagem  concerted  between  him  and  his  father-in-law,  and  follovved 
him  close,  as  if  he  designed  to  put  his  troops  in  a  position  for  charging  the  enemy  in 
two  different  attacks.  This  artifice  was  attended  with  all  the  succ^^ss  he  expected 
from  it.  When  they  joined  batde,  Mithrobarzanes  was  treated  as  an  eneniy  on  both 
sidesj^and  cut  to  pieces  with  his  troops.  The  army  of  the  Pisidians  was  put  to  flight, 
and  left  Datames  master  of  the  field,  and  of  all  the  rich  booty  found  in  the  camp  of 
the  conquered.! 

Datames  had  not  till  then  declared  openly  against  the  king,  the  actions  we  hare 
related  being  only  against  governors,  with  whom  he  might  have  particular  differences, 
which  we  have  observed  before  was  very  common.  His  own  eldest  son,  called  Scus- 
mas,  made  himself  his  accuser,  and  discovered  his  whole  design  to  the  king.  Artax- 
erxes  was  highly  apprehensive  of  the  consequence.  He  knew  all  the  merit  of  thi» 
new  enemy,  and  that  he  did  not  engage  in  any  enterprise  without  having  maturely 
considered  all  its  consequences,  and  taken  the  necessary  measures  to  secure  its  suc- 
cess; and  that  hitherto  the  execution  had  always  answered  the  wisdom  of  his  pro- 
jects. He  sent  an  army  asrainst  him  into  Cappadocia,  of  almost  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  twenty  thousand  of  which  were  horse,  all  commanded  by  Autophradates. 
The  troops  of  Datames  did  not  amount  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  king's:  so  that 
he  had  no  resource  but  in  himself,  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  happy  situation 
of  the  post  he  had  chosen;  for  in  that  consisted  his  chief  excellence;  no  captain  having 
better  known  how  to  take  advantage  and  choose  his  ground,  when  he  was  to  draw 
up  an  army  in  battle. 

His  post,  as  I  have  observed,  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  He  had 
pitched  upon  a  situation  where  they  could  not  surround  him;  where,  upon  the  least 
movement  they  made,  he  could  corne  to  blows  with  them  with  very  considerable  ad- 
vantage; and  'where,  had  they  resolved  to  fight,  their  odds  in  number  would  have 

•  Docet  cum  magno  fore  in  periculo,  siquid,  illo  imperante.  in  Egjrpto  adv^rsi  afcidiwet.  Namque  earn  e»«e 
enniiietudinem  regum,  ut  casus  adversos  hominibus  iribuantjSecundof  foitunce  iiife;  quo  facile  nen,utimpellan- 
tur  ad  eorum  perniciem,  quorum  ductu  res  male  gestae  nuncjentur.  Ilium  ho«  majoie  tore  iii  an  erimine,  qBoa, 
qnibuji  rex  maxime  obediat  cos  habeai  inimicissimos.— Corn.  Nep. 

t  Diod.l.%v.  p.  399. 
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been  absolutely  useless  to  them,  Autophradates  well  knew,  that  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  war,  he  ought  not  to  hazard  a  battle  in  such  a  conjuncture:  but  he  observed 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  much  to  his  dishonour,  with  so  numerous  an  army,  to 
make  choice  of  a  retreat,  or  to  continue  any  longer  inactive  before  a  handful  of  ene- 
mies. He  therefore  gave  the  signal.  The  first  attack  was  violent;  but  the  troops  of 
Autophradates  soon  gave  way,  and  were  entirely  routed.  The  victor  pursued  them 
for  some  time  with  great  slaughter.  There  were  only  a  thousand  men  killed  on  the 
side  of  Datames. 

Several  battles,  or  rather  skirmishes,  were  fought  afterwards,  in  which  the  latter 
was  always  victorious;  because,  perfectly  knowing  the  country,  and  succeeding  es- 
pecially in  the  stratagems  of  war,  he  always  posted  himself  advantageously,  and  en- 
gaged the  enemy  in  difficult  ground,  from  whence  they  could  not  extricate  them- 
selves without  loss.  Autophradates,  seeing  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual,  and  his  sup- 
plies entirely  exhausted,  and  despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  subject  by  force  so  art- 
ful and  valiant  an  enemy,  entreated  an  accommodation,  and  proposed  to  him  his  being 
restored  to  the  king's  favour  upon  honourable  conditions.  Datames  was  not  igno- 
rant, that  there  was  little  security  for  him  in  such  a  choice,  because  princes  are  sel- 
dom reconciled  in  earnest  with  a  subject  who  has  failed  in  his  obedience,  and  to 
whom  they  see  themselves  in  some  sort  obliged  to  submit.  However,  as  only  des- 
pair had  hurried  him  into  the  revolt,  and  he  had  always  retained  at  heart  sentiments 
of  zeal  and  affection  for  his  prince,  he  accepted  the  otters  with  joy,  which  would  put 
an  end  to  the  violent  condition  his  misfortune  had  engaged  him  in^  and  afford  him 
the  means  of  returning  to  his  duty,  and  of  employing  his  talents  for  the  service  of  the 
prince  to  whom  they  were  due.  He  promised  to  send  deputies  to  the  king;  upon 
which  ensued  a  cessation  of  arms;  and  Autophradates  retired  into  Phrygia,  which 
was  his  government. 

Datames  was  not  deceived.  Artaxerxes,  furiously  enraged  against  him,  had 
changed  the  esteem  and  affection  he  formerly  professed  for  him,  into  an  implacable 
hatred.  Finding  himself  incapable  of  conquering  him  by  the  force  of  arms,  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  employ  artifice  and  treachery:  means  unworthy  of  every  man  of 
honour,  and  much  more  so  of  a  prince.  He  hired  several  murderers  to  assassinate 
him;  but  Datames  was  so  happy  as  to  escape  their  ambuscades.  At  length  Mithri- 
dates,  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  to  whom  the  king  had  made  magnificent  promises,  if 
he  could  deliver  him  from  so  formidable  an  enemy,  having  insinuated  himself  into  his 
friendship,  and  having  long  treated  him  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most  entire  fidelity 
to  acquire  his  confidence,  took  the  advantage  of  a  favourable  opportunity  when  he 
was  alone,  and  stabbed  him  with  his  sword  before  he  was  in  a  condition  to  defend 
}iimself. 

Thus  fell  this  great  captain  in  the  snares  of  a  pretended  friendship,  who  had  always 
thought  it  his  honour  to  observe  the  most  inviolable  fidelity,  in  regard  to  those  with 
whom  he  had  any  engagements.*  Happy  had  he  always  prided  himself  also  upon 
being  as  faithful  a  subject,  as  he  was  a  true  friend,  and  if  he  had  not,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  sullied  the  lustre  of  his  heroic  qualities,  by  the  ill  use  he  made  of  them, 
which  neither  the  fear  of  disgrace,  the  injustice  of  those  who  envied  him,  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  masters  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  Iiim,  nor  any  other  pretext,  could 
sufficiently  authorise.! 

I  am  surprised  that,  comparable  as  he  was  to  the  greatest  persons  of  antiquity,  he 
had  remained  in  a  manner  buried  in  silence  and  oblivion.  His  great  actions  and  ex- 
ploits are,  however,  worthy  of  being  preserved  in  history;  for  it  is  in  such  small  bodies 
of  troops  as  those  of  Datames,  that  the  whole  soul  is  exerted,  in  which  the  highest 
prudence  is  shown,  in  which  chance  has  no  share,  and  the  abilities  of  a  general  appear 
in  their  full  light. 

*  Ita  vir,  qni  multos  contilio,neminem  perfidia  ceperat,  simulata  captus  est  amieitia. — Corn.  Kep. 
t  This  Uoctrine  of  Mr.  Rollin'g  may  do  very  well  in  Frajice,  where  implicit  obedience  to  the  grand  monarch  is 
the  law  nt  the  land;  but  it  has  too  much  of  that  exploded  absurdity,  passive  obedience,  founded  in  an  erroneous 
Bcceptation  of  religion,  to  be  admitted  in  a  free  nation;  where,  by  the  maxims  of  the  law,  and  the  constitution  of 
tlic  government,  the  sul)jcct  in  many  instances  is  dispensed  from  his  obedience,  and  may  defend  himself,  even  iu 
^rms,  against  hit  prine*;;  vix.  iu  cases  of  life  and  liberty.  — Translator. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
HISTORY  OF  SOCRATES  ABRIDGED. 

As  the  death  of  Socrates  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  events  of  antiquity,  I 
thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  treat  that  subject  with  all  the  extent  it  deserves.  In 
this  view  I  shall  premise  some  things,  which  are  necessary  to  the  reader's  having  a 
just  idea  of  this  prince  of  philosophers. 

Two  authors  will  supply  me  principally  with  w^hat  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject. 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  botli  disciples  of  Socrates.  It  is  to  them  that  posterity  is  indebted 
ibr  many  of  his  discourses,  that  philosopher  ha^ving  left  nothing  in  writing,  and  for  an 
■ample  account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  his  condemnation  and  death.*  Plato  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  whole,  and  relates,  in  his  Apology,  the  manner  of  the  accusation 
and  defence  of  Socrates,  in  his  Criton,  his  refusal  to  make  his  escape  out  of  prison;  in 
his  Phaedon,  his  admirable  discourse  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  his  death.  Xenophon  was  absent  at  that  time,  and  upon 
his  return  after  the  expedition  of  young  Cyrus  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes:  so  that 
he  wrote  his  Apology  of  Socrates  only  upon  the  report  of  others;  but  his  actions  and 
discourses,  in  his  four  books  of  memorable  things,  he  repeats  from  his  own  knowledge. 
Diogenes  Laertius  has  given  us  the  life  of  Socrates,  but  in  a  very  dry  and  abridged 
manner. 

SECTION  I. BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION  OF  SOCRATES. 

Socrates  was  born  at  Athens,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  seventy-seventh  Olympiad. t 
His  father  Sophroniscus  was  a  sculptor,  and  his  mother  Phanarete  a  midwife.  Hence 
we  may  observe,  that  meanness  of  birth  is  no  obstacle  to  true  merit,  in  which  alone 
solid  glory  and  real  nobility  consist.  It  appears  from  the  comparisons  which  Socrates 
often  used  in  his  discourses,  that  he  was  neither  ashamed  of  his  father's  or  mother's 
profession.  He  w^as  surprised  that  a  sculptor  cjhould  employ  his  whole  attention  to 
mould  an  insensible  stone  into  the  likeness  of  a  man,  and  that  a  man  should  take  so 
little  pains  not  to  resemble  an  insensible  stone.t  He  would  often  say,  that  he  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  a  midwife  with  regard  to  the  mind,  in  making  it  bring  forth  all 
its  thoughts,  w^hich  was  indeed  the  peculiar  talent  of  Socrates. §  He  treated  subjects 
in  go  simple,  natural,  and  pure  an  order,  that  he  made  those  with  whom  he  disputed 
say  what  he  would,  and  find  an  answer  themselves  to  all  the  questions  he  proposed 
to  them.  He  at  first  learned  his  father's  trade,  in  which  he  made  himself  very  expert. 
In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  there  was  a  Mercury  the  the  Graces  to  be  seen  at  Athens 
*jf  his  workmanship;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  these  statues  would  not  have  found 
place  among  those  of  the  greatest  masters  in  the  art,  if  they  had  not  been  thought 
worthy  of  it.|| 

Criton  is  reported  to  have  taken  him  out  of  his  father's  shop,  from  the  admiration 
of  his  fine  genius,  and  the  opinion,  that  it  was  inconsistent  for  a  young  man,  capable 
of  the  greatest  things,  to  continue  perpetually  employed  upon  stone  wnth  a  chisel  in  his 
hand.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Archelaus,  who  conceived  a  great  aflection  for  him. — 
Archelaus  had  been  pupil  to  Anaxagoras,  a  very  celebrated  philosopher.^  His  first 
study  was  physics,  the  works  of  nature  and  the  movement  of  the  lieavens,  stars,  and 
planets;  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  wherein  only  that  part  of  philosophy 
was  known,  and  Xenophon  assures  us  of  his  beino;  very  learned  in  it.**  But  alter 
having  found  by  his  own  experience,  hov/  difficult,  abstruse,  intricate,  and  at  the  same 
time  how  Uttle  useful  that  kind  of  learning  was  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  lie  was 
the  first,  according  to  Cicero,  who  conceived  the  thought  of  bringing  down  pliilosophy 
from  heaven,  to  place  it  in  cities,  and  introduce  into  private  houses;  humanizing  it,  to 
use  that  expression,  and  rendering  it  more  familiar,  more  useful  in  common  life,  more 
within  the  reach  of  man's  capacity,  and  applying  it  solely  to  what  might  make  them 
more  rational,  just,  and  virtuous.ft     He  Ibund  there  was  a  kind  of  folly  in  devoting 

•  Socrates,  tujus  injjenium  variosque  sermones  immortalitatiscriptis  suis  Piato  uadiilit,  litoiam  nuUam  reliquiU 
— Cic.  de  Oiat.  1.  iii.  n.  57. 

t  A.  M.  3533.     Am.  J.  C.  471.     Diog^.  Laerf.  in  Socrat.  p.  100  J  Ibid.  u.  HO. 

$  Plat,  in  'I  healet.  p.  149,  ivc.  Ii  Pfiiis.  1.  ix.  p.  505.  "^Diod,  p.  101.  **.L'b-  iv-  Mem.  p.  710. 

tt  Socrates  primus  philosophian  devocaviteccelo, et  in  iirbibiis C()liocavit,et in  domostliaminlroduxit,ti cot-git 
de  vita  t-t  nionbus,  rebusqtie  bonis  el  malis  qua;reie.  — Cic.  1  use.  Quitst.  1,  v.  ij.  10. 

Socrates  inihi  videiur,  id  qu<id  constat  inter  onmes.  ptimng  avebus  occuliis,  ttab  ipsa  naiura  involmis,  in  oui- 
bus  uninesante  eum  philosoplii  octupati  rueriint,avocavis««-  pliilosophiani,  ei  ad  vitani  conmiuneni  adduxis«e,  iit 
<le  yirtittihus  vt  vitiis,  oinniinuque  <\v  b'jins  r.  bus  et  malis  quaseiet;  caltni.i  auTeni  ^el  pmtul  t  f se  a  i.t  stia  cog- 
^liiioiic  ciiiKi'iot,  \el  ti  niuxinie  cognita  eaktui,  uiial  tameu  ad  bcuc  \i\>.iic;uiii  coiifint.— Cjc.  Acuii.  QiklH.  1.  i. 
u.  15. 
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the  whole  vivacity  of  his  mind,  and  employing  all  his  time,  in  inquiries  merely  curious, 
involved  in  impenetrable  darkness,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  contributing  to  human 
happiness;  while  he  neglected  to  inform  himself  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  in 
learning  what  is  conformable  or  opposite  to  piety,  justice,  and  probity:  in  what  forti- 
tude, temperance,  and  wisdom  consist;  and  what  is  the  end  of  all  government,  what 
the  rules  of  it,  and  what  qualities  are  necessary  for  commanding  and  ruling  well. — 
We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  the  use  he  made  of  this  study.* 

It  was  so  far  from  preventing  him  from  discharging  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen, 
that  it  was  the  means  of  making  him  the  more  observant  of  them.  He  bore  arms,  as 
did  all  the  people  of  Athens;  but  with  more  pure  and  elevated  motives.  He  made 
many  campaigns,  was  present  in  many  actions,  and  always  distinguished  himself  by 
his  valour  and  fortitude.  He  was  seen  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  giving  in  the 
senate,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  most  shining  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  justice, 
without  being  intimidated  by  the  greatest  present  dangers. 

He  had  accustomed  himself  early  to  a  sober,  severe,  laborious  life;  without  which 
it  seldom  happens  that  men  are  capable  of  discharging  the  greatest  part  of  the  duties 
of  good  citizens.  No  man  could  carry  the  contempt  of  riches  and  the  love  of  pover- 
ty farther  Than  he  did.  He  thought  it  a  divine  perfection  to  be  in  want  of  nothing: 
and  believed  that  the  loss  we  are  contented  with,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  Di- 
vinity .f  Seeing  the  pomp  and  show  displayed  by  luxury  in  certain  ceremonies,  and 
the  infinite  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  employed  in  them.  "How  many  things,"  said 
he,  congratulating  himself  on  his  condition,  "do  I  not  want!"  "Quantis  non  egeo!"| 

His  father  left  him  eighty  mince,  which  he  lent  to  one  of  his  friends  who  had  occa- 
sion for  that  sura.  But  the  afflilrs  of  that  friend  having  taken  an  ill  turn,  he  lost  the 
whole;  and  suffered  that  misfortune  with  such  indifference  and  tranquillity,  that  he 
did  not  so  much  as  complain  of  il.§  We  find  it  in  Xenophon's  Economies,  that  his 
whole  estate  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  minse.H  The  richest  persons  of  Athens 
were  his  friends,  who  could  never  prevail  on  him  to  accept  a  share  of  their  wealth. 
When  he  was  in  want  of  any  thing,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  declare  it:  "If  I  had  mo- 
ney," said  he  one  day  in  an  assemmy  of  his  friends,  "I  should  buy  me  a  cloak."  He 
did  not  address  himself  to  any  one  in  particular,  but  contented  himself  with  that 
general  information.  His  disciples  contended  for  the  honour  of  making  him  this 
small  present;  which  was  being  too  slow,  says  Seneca;  their  own  observation  should 
have  prevented  both  the  want  and  the  demand.H 

He  generously  refused  the  offers  and  presents  of  Archelaus  king  of  Macedon,  who 
was  desirous  of  having  him  at  his  court;  adding,  "that  he  could  not  go  to  a  man  who 
<couId  give  him  more  than  it  was  in  his  power  to  return."  Another  philosopher  does 
not  approve  this  answer.  "Was  it  making  a  prince  a  small  return,"  says  Seneca,  ^'to 
undeceive  him  in  his  false  ideas  of  grandeur  and  magnificence;  to  inspire  him  with  a 
contempt  for  riches;  to  show  him  the  right  use  of  them;  to  instruct  him  in  the  great 
•art  of  reigning;  in  a  word,  to  teach  him  how  to  live  and  how  to  die?  But,"  continues 
Seneca,  "the  true  reason  which  prevented  his  going  to  the  court  of  that  prince,  was, 
that  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  for  him  to  seek  a  voluntary  servitude,  whose  liberty 
a  free  city  could  not  suffer  him  to  enjoy.  "Noluit  ire  ad  voluntariam  servitutem,  is, 
cuius  libertatem  civitas  libera  ferre  non  potuit."** 

The  peculiar  austerity  of  his  life  did  not  render  him  gloomy  and  morovse,  as  was  too 
yCommon  wiih  the  philosophers  of  those  times.tt  In  company  and  conversation  he 
was  always  gay  and  facetious,  and  the  sole  joy  and  spirit  of  the  entertainment. 
Though  he  was  very  poor,  he  took  a  pleasure  in  the  neatness  of  his  person  and 
house,  and  could  not  suffer  the  ridiculousaflfectation  of  Antisthenes,  who  always  wore 
dirty  and  ragged  clothes.  He  told  him  once,  that  through  the  holes  of  his  cloak,  and 
the  rest  of  his  tatters,  abundance  of  vanity  might  be  discerned. :{:t 

One  of  the  most  distinguislied  qualities  of  Socrates,  was  a  tranquillity  of  soul,  that 
no  accident,  no  loss,  no  injury,  no  ill  treatment,  could  ever  alter.  Some  have  believ- 
■ed,  that  he  was  by  nature  hasty  and  passionate,  and  that  the  moderation  to  which  he 

•  Xeiioph.  Memnnib.  1.  i.  p.  710.  t  Xenoph.  Memorab.  1.  i.  p.  731. 

I  Soeiatts  in  pompa,  cum  magna  vis  auri  argeniique  lenetur:  Quam  mulia  non  desidero?  itiquit.— Cie.  Tusct 
QuJEst.  1.  5. 

^Libaji  ill  Apolof^.  Sncrat.  j).  fi40.  ||  Xenoph.  Econ.  p.  822. 

\  Snci-aus,  amicx  audientibiis;  '•Eniisscm,*'  inqiiif,  "p:;llinni,  si  nnmmos  haberem."  Neminem  poposcit,  om« 
nesadmnniii'.  A  q no accijieitt, ambitus  I'uit.  Post  hoc  qiiisquis  pvopeiavent,serodat;  Jam  Socrati  defuit— Senec. 
do  BeiH-f.  1.  vii.  c.  2-1. 

'•  ^iiuc.  do  lit  mf.  1.  V.  V.  C.  it  Xenoph.  ia  Conviv.  ^t-^lian.  1.  iv.  c.  11.  et  l.ix.  e.  35. 
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had  attained,  was  the  object  of  his  reflections  and  endeavours  to  subdue  and  correct 
himself:  which  would  still  add  to  his  merit.  Seneca  tells  us,  that  he  had  desired  his 
friends  to  apprise  him  whenever  they  saw  him  ready  to  fall  into  a  passion,  and  that 
he  had  given  them  that  privilege  over  him,  which  he  himself  took  with  them.*  In- 
deed the  best  time  to  call  in  aid  against  rage  and  anger,  that  have  so  violent  and  sud- 
den a  power  over  us,  is  when  we  are  yet  ourselves,  and  in  cool  blood. t  At  the  first 
signal,  the  least  animadversion,  he  either  softened  his  tone,  or  was  silent.  Finding 
himself  in  great  emotion  against  a  sl;;ve:  "I  would  beat  you,"  said  he,  "if  I  were  not 
angry:"  "Caederem  te,  nisi  irascerer.":}:  Having  received  a  box  on  the  ear,  he  con- 
tente'^d  himself  with  only  saying,  with  a  smile,  "  'Tis  a  misfortune  noi  to  know  when 
to  put  on  a  helmet."§ 

Without  going  out  of  his  own  house,  he  found  enough  to  exercise  his  patience  to 
its  full  extent.  Xantippe  his  wife  put  it  to  the  severest  proofs  by  her  capricious,  pas- 
sionate, and  violent  disposition.  It  seems,  before  he  took  her  for  his  companion,  that 
he  was  not  ignorant  of  her  character;  and  he  says  himself  in  Xenophon,  "that  he  had 
expressly  chosen  her  from  the  conviction,  that  if  he  should  be  capable  of  bearing  her 
insults,  there  would  be  nobody,  though  ever  so  difficult  to  endure,  with  whom  he  could 
not  live."||  Never  was  woman  of  so  violent  and  capricious  a  spirit,  and  so  bad  a 
temper.  There  was  no  kind  of  abuse  or  injurious  treatment  which  he  had  not  to  ex- 
perience from  her.  She  would  sometimes  be  transported  with  such  an  excess  of  rage, 
as  to  tear  off  his  cloak  in  the  open  street;  and  even  one  day,  after  having  vented  all 
the  reproaches  her  fury  could  suggest,  she  emptied  a  pot  upon  his  head;  at  which  he 
only  laughed  and  said^  "That  so  much  thunder  must  needs  produce  a  shovver."1T 

Some  ancient  authors  write,  that  Socrates  married  a  second  wife,  named  Myrto, 
who  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Aristides  the  Just;  and  that  he  suffered  exceedingly 
from  them  both,  who  were  continually  quarrelling  with  each  other  and  never  agreed, 
but  in  loading  him  with  reproaches,  and  doing  him  all  the  injury  they  could  invent. 
They  pretend,  that  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  the  pestilence  had  swept 
off  great  numbers  of  ihe  Athenians,  a  decree  was  made,  whereby,  ihe  sooner,  to  re- 
trieve the  ruins  of  the  republic,  each  citizen  was  permitted  to  have  two  wives  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  Socrates  took  advantage  of  this  new  law.  Those  authors  tbund 
this  circumstance  solely  upon  a  passage  in  a  treatise  on  nobility,  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 
But  besides  that,  according  to  Plutarch  liimself,  Panetius,  a  very  grave  author,  has 
fully  refuted  this  opinion;  neither  Plato  nor  Xenophon,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
all  that  related  to  their  master,  say  any  thing  of  this  second  marriage  of  Socrates: 
and  on  another  side,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  have  treated 
at  large  all  the  particulars  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  are  alike  silent  in  regard  to  the 
pretended  decree  of  Athens,  which  permitted  bigamy.  We  may  see  in  the  first  vol- 
umes of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Letters,  a  dissertation  of  Monsieur 
Hardon's  upon  this  subject,  wherein  he  demonstrates,  that  the  second  marriage  of 
Socrates,  and  the  decree  upon  bigamy,  are  suppositious  facts. 

SECTION  II. — OF  THE  DiEMON,  OR  FAMILIAR  SPIRIT  OF  SOCRATES. 

Our  knowledge  of  Socrates  would  be  defective  if  we  knew  nothing  of  the  genius, 
which,  he  said  had  assisted  him  with  its  counsel  and  protection  in  the  greatest  part 
of  his  actions.  It  is  n.jt  agreed  among  authors  whai  this  genius  was  commonly  called, 
"The  Dcemonof  Socrates/'  from  the  Greek  word  .^«.^...ov,  which  signifies  something 
of  a  divine  nature,  conceived  as  a  secret  voice,  a  sign,  or  such  an  inspiration  as  diviners 
are  supposed  to  have  had.  This  genius  diverted  him  from  the  execution  of  his  designs 
when  they  were  prejudicial  to  him,  without  ever  inducing  him  to  act  any  thing;  "Esse 
divinum  quoddam,  quod  Socrates  demonium  appellat,  cui  semper  ipse  paruerit,  nun- 
quam  impellenti,  saepe  revocanti."**  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise,  entitled,  "Of  the  Genius 
of  Socrates,"  repealcs  the  different  opinions  of  the  ancients  upon  the  existence  and 
nature  of  this  genius.  I  shall  confine  my  self  to  that  one  which  seems  tfie  most  natural 
and  reasonable,  though  he  does  not  lay  much  stress  upon  it. ft 

We  know  that  the  divinity  has  a  clear  and  unerring  knowledge  of  futurity;  tfiat 


*  Senec.  de  Ira,  I.  iii.  c.  15. 
Contra  poteiis  mahini  et  apud  iios  giatiosuuj,  duiu  cun&piciraus,  nostri  sumus,  advoceinus. 

tSei.ec.de  Ira  1.1.  c.  15.  ^  Idem.  1.  u:.  c  11. 

ni,  ...  r...,w.v  ..  H7fi.  ^  D.otr.  Ill  oocrat.  p.  li 


.  rXenoph.  lu  Conviv.  p.  876.  ,  ,     ^  ^'"K: 

•♦i'age580.  tt  Cic.  de  Div.n.  1.  i.n.  12i 
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man  cannot  penetrate  into  its  darkness,  but  by  uncertain  and  confused  conjectures; 
that  those  who  succeeded  best  in  that  research,  are  they  who  by  a  more  exact  and 
studied  comparison  of  the  different  causes  capableof  influencing  future  events;  distin- 
guish, with  greater  force  and  perspicuity,  what  will  be  the  result  and  issue  of  the 
conflict  of  those  different  causes,  in  conducting  to  the  success  or  miscarriage  of  an 
effect  or  enterprise.  This  foresight  and  discernment  has  something  divine  in  it,  exalts 
us  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  assimilates  us  to  the  divinity,  and  makes  us  participate 
in  some  measure  in  his  councils  and  designs,  by  giving  us  an  insight  and  prescience, 
to  a  certain  degree,  of  what  he  has  ordained  concerning  the  future.  Socrates  had  a 
just  and  penetrating  judgment,  joined  with  the  most  consummate  prudence.  He 
might  call  this  judgment  and  prudence,  a^<//.o.'<oi',  "something  divine,'*  using  indeed  a 
kind  of  equivocation  in  tfie  expression,  without  attributing  to  himself,  however,  the 
merit  of  his  wisdom  in  conjecturing  upon  the  future.  The  Abbe  Fraguier  comes 
very  near  the  same  opinion  in  the  dissertation  he  has  left  us  upon  this  subject,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Letters.* 

The  effect,  or  rather  function  of  this  genuis,  was  to  stop  and  prevent  his  acting, 
without  ever  inducing  him  to  act.  He  received  also  the  same  inpulse,  when  his  friends 
were  about  to  engage  in  any  bad  affair,  and  communicated  it  to  them;  and  several 
instances  are  related,  wherein  they  found  themselves  very  unfortunate  from  not  having 
believed  him.f  Now,  what  other  signification  can  be  given  to  this^  than  that  under 
mysterious  terms,  it  implies  a  mind  which  by  its  own  lights,  and  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  has  attained  a  sort  of  insight  into  futurity?  And  if  Socrates  had  not  intended 
to  lessen  in  his  own  person  the  merit  of  unerring  judgment,  by  attributing  to  it  a  kind 
of  instinct,  if  at  bottom  he  had  desired  any  thing  to  be  understood,  besides  the  general 
aid  of  the  divine  wisdom,  which  speaks  in  every  man  by  the  voice  of  reason,  would  be 
have  escaped,  says  Xenophon,  the  censure  of  arrogance  and  lalsehood?^ 

"God  has  always  prev^ented  me  from  speaking  to  you,"  says  he  to  Alcibiades, 
"while  the  weakness  of  your  age  would  have  rendered  my  discourses  ineffectual  to 
you.  But  I  conceive  I  may  now  enter  into  dispute  with  you,  as  an  ambitious  young 
man,  for  whom  the  laws  open  a  way  to  the  dignities  of  the  republic.§  Is  it  not  here 
evident,  that  prudence  prevented  Socrates  Irom  treating  Alcibiades  seriously,  at  a 
time  when  grave  and  severe  conversation  would  have  created  in  him  a  disgust,  of 
which  perhaps  he  might  never  have  got  the  better?  And  when,  in  his  dialogue  upon 
the  commonwealth,  Socrates  ascribes  his  avoiding  public  business  to  inspiration  from 
above,  does  he  mean  any  thing  more  than  what  he  says  in  his  apology,  "that  a  just 
and  good  man,  who  intermeddles  with  the  government  in  a  corrupt  state,  is  not  long 
without  perishing?"||  If,  when  he  appeared  before  the  judges  who  were  to  condewm 
him,  that  divine  voice  was  not  heard  to  prevent  him,  as  it  was  usually  upon  danger- 
ous occasions,  the  reason  is,  that  he  did  not  deem  it  a  misfortune  for  him  to  die,  es- 
pecially at  his  age,  and  in  his  circumstances.'il  It  is  well  known  what  his  prognosti- 
cation had  been  long  before,  upon  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Sicily.  He  attri- 
buted it  to  his  daemon,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  inspiration  of  that  spirit.  A  wise 
man,  who  sees  an  affair  ill  concerted,  and  conducted  with  passion,  may  easily  prophe- 
sy upon  the  event  of  it,  without  the  aid  of  a  daemon's  inspiration. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  opinion  wliich  gives  to  men  genii  and  angeb 
to  direct  and  guard  them,  was  not  unknown  even  to  the  pagans.  Plutarch  cites  the 
verses  of  Menander,  in  which  that  poet  expressly  says,  "That  every  man  at  his  birth 
has  a  good  genius  given  him,  which  attends  him  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
as  a  guide  and  director."** 

*Ayx5o; 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  Deemon  of  Socrates,  which  has  been  So  differently 
spoken  of,  and  thereby  made  a  question  whether  it  was  a  good  or  bad  angel,  was  no 
more  than  the  force  and  rectitude  of  his  judgment,  which  acting  according  to  the  rules 
of  prudence,  aided  by  long  experience,  and  supported  by  wise  reflections,  made  him 
foresee  the  events  of  those  things,  upon  which  he  waa  eilher  consulted,  or  deliberated 
himself. 

a.«.       •     ^L  *  Vol.  IV.  p.  368. 

t  Plat. in  Thea„'.  p    123.  }  Memorab.  l.i.  p.  703.  ^  Pint,  in  Alcib.  p.  150. 

H  Lio.  VI,  de  Rep. p.  49'3.  Apolo-.  Soc.  p.  31,32.  ^  Apoio;;.  boc.  p.  40. 

"  iJe  Aiiini.  tranquil,  p.  474. 
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I  conceive,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  not  sorry  the  people  should  believe  him 
inspired,  or  that  he  knew  fhturity  by  any  aid  whatever  of  the  divinity.  That  idea 
might  exalt  him  very  highly  in  the  opinion  of'the  Athenians,  and  give  him  an  authori- 
ty, of  which  the  greatest  persons  of  the  pagan  world  were  very  fond,  and  which  they 
endeavoured  to  acquire  by  secret  communications,  and  pretended  conferences  with 
some  divinity:  but  it  drew  the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  citizens  upon  him.* 

SECTION  III. SOCRATES  DECLARED  THE  WISEST  OF  MANKIND  BY  THE  ORACLE. 

This  declaration  of  the  oracle,  so  advantageous  in  appearance  for  Socrates,  did 
not  a  little  contribute  to  the  excitement  of  envy  and  stirring  up  of  enemies  against 
him,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  his  apology,  wherein  he  recounts  the  occasion  and  true 
sense  of  that  oracle.t 

Chaerephon,  a  zealous  disciple  of  Socrates,  when  at  Delphos,  inquired  of  the  ora- 
cle, whether  there  was  a  wiser  man  than  Socrates  in  the  world:  the  priestess  replied 
there  was  none.  This  answer  perplexed  Socrates  extremely,  who  could  scarcely 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  it.  For  on  the  one  side,  he  well  knew,  as  he  says  of 
himself,  that  there  was  neither  much  nor  little  wisdom  in  him;  and  on  the  other,  he 
could  not  suspect  the  oracle  of  falsehood,  the  divinity  being  incapable  of  telling  a  lie. 
He  therefore  considered  it  attentively,  and  took  great  pains  to  discover  the  sense  of  it. 
At  first  he  applied  himself  to  a  powerful  citizen,  a  statesman,  and  a  great  politician, 
who  passed  for  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  the  city,  and  Vv^ho  was  himself  as  much  con- 
vinced of  iiis  own  merit  as  any  body.  He  found  by  his  conversation  tliat  he  knew 
nothing,  and  insinuated  as  much  to  him  in  term.s  sufficiently  intelligible,  which  made 
him  extremely  odious  to  that  citizen,  and  all  who  were  present.  He  did  the  same  by 
several  others  of  the  same  profession;  and  the  only  result  of  his  inquiry  was,  to  draw 
upon  himself  a  greater  number  of  enemies.  From  the  statesmen  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  poets,  whom  he  found  still  fuller  of  self-esteem,  but  really  more  void  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  He  pursued  his  inquiries  to  the  artisans,  and  could  not  meet 
with  one,  who,  because  he  succeeded  in  his  own  art,  did  not  believe  himself  very  ca- 
pable, and  fully  informed  in  all  that  was  great  besides;  which  presumption  was  the 
almost  universal  failing  of  the  Athenians.  As  they  had  naturally  an  abundance  of 
wit,  they  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  every  thing,  and  believed  themselves  capable 
of  pronouncing  upon  all  things.  His  inquiries  among  strangers  were  not  more  suc- 
cessful. 

Socrates,  afterwards  on  comparing  himself  with  all  those  he  had  questioned,  discov- 
ered that  the  difference  between  him  and  them  was,  that  they  all  believed  they  knew 
wliat  they  did  not  know,  and  that  for  his  part,  he  sincerely  professed  his  ignorance. 
From  thence  he  concluded,  riiat  God  only  is  truly  wise;  and  that  the  true  meaning 
of  the  oracle  was  to  signify,  that  all  human  wisdom  was  of  little  value,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  of  no  value  at  all.  And,  as  to  the  oracle's  naming  him,  it  no  doubt 
did  so,  says  he,  by  way  of  setting  him  up  for  an  example,  as  if  it  intended  to  declare 
to  all  men,  "the  wisest  among  you  is  he,  who  knows,  like  Socrates,  that  there  is  no 
real  wisdom  in  him."J 

SECTION    IV. SOCRATES    DEVOTES    HIMSELF    ENTIRELY    TO    THE    INSTRUCTION    OF    THE 

YOUTH  OF  ATHENS. 

After  having  related  some  particulars  in  the  life  of  Socrates,  it  is  time  to  proceed 
to  that  in  which  his  character  principally  and  peculiarly  consisted;  I  mean  the  pains 
he  took  to  instruct  mankind,  and  particularly  to  form  the  youth  of  Athens. 

He  seemed,  says  Lybanius,  to  be  the  common  father  of  the  republic;  so  attentive 
was  he  to  the  happiness  and  advantage  of  his  whole  country.  But  as  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  correct  the  aged,  and  to  make  people  change  principles,  who  revere  the  errors 
in  which  they  have  grown  grey,  he  devoted  his  labours  principally  to  the  instruction 
of  youth,  in  order  to  sow  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  a  soil  more  fit  to  produce  the  fruits  of  it.§ 

*  Lycurgus  and  Solon  had  recourse  to  the  authority  of  oracles  to  advance  their  credit.  Zeleucus  pretended 
that  his  laws  had  been  dictated  to  him  by  Minerva.  Numa  Pompilius  boasted  his  conferences  with  the  goddess 
Egeria.  The  first  Seipio  Africanus  made  the  people  believe  that  the  gods  gave  him  secret  counsels.  Even  the 
hand  of  Sertorius  had  something  divine  in  it.  t  Plut.  in  Apolog.  p.  21,22. 

t  Socrates  in  omnibus  fere  sermonibus  sic  disputat,  ut  nihil  affirmet  ipse,  refellat  alios;  nihil  se  scire  dicat, 
nisi  id  ipsum,  eoque  praestare  caetens;  quod  illi,  quae  nesciant,  scire  se  putent;  ipse  se  nihil  scire  id  unum  sciat, 
ob  camque  rem  se  arbitiari  ab  Apolline  omnium  sapientissimum  esie  dictum,  quod  liaec  esset  una  omnia  sapien* 
tia,  non  arbitrari  se  scire  quod  nesciaU— Cic.  Acad.  Quaest.  I.  i.  n.  15, 16. 

4  In  Apol.  Socrat.  p.  64i, 
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He  had  no  open  school,  like  the  rest  of  the  philosophers,  nor  set  times  for  his  lessons. 
He  had  no  benches  prepared,  nor  ever  mounted  a  professor's  chair.  He  was  the 
philosopher  of  all  times  and  seasons.  He  taught  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  occasions. 
In  walking,  in  conversation,  at  meals,  in  the  army,  and  m  the  midst  of  the  camp,  in 
the  public  assemblies  of  the  senate  or  people,  in  prison  itself,  and  when  he  drank  the 
poison,  he  philosophized,  says  Plutarch,  and  instructed  mankind.  And  from  thence 
the  same  judicious  author  takes  occasion  to  establish  a  great  principle  in  point  of 
government,  which  Seneca*  before  him  had  placed  in  all  its  true  light.  "To  be  a 
public  man,"  says  he,  "it  is  not  necessary  to  be  actually  in  office,  to  wear  the  robe  of 
judge  or  magistrate,  and  to  sit  in  the  highest  tribunals  for  the  admin  tstration  of  justice. 
Many  do  this,  who,  though  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  orators,  prsetors,  and 
senators,  yet  if  they  want  the  merit  of  those  characters,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  private 
persons,  and  often  confounded  with  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  the  populace.  But  who- 
ever knows  how  to  give  wise  counsels  to  those  who  consult  him,  to  animate  the  citizens 
to  virtue,  and  to  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of  probity,  equity,  generosity,  and  a 
love  of  their  country,  is  the  true  magistrate  and  ruler,  in  whatever  condition  or  place 
he  may  be.'"! 

Such  was  Socrates.  The  services  he  rendered  the  state,  by  the  instructions  he 
gave  the  youth,  and  the  disciples  he  formed,  were  inexpressibly  great.  No  master 
ever  had  a  great  number  of  pupils,  or  more  illustrious.  Plato,  though  alone,  was 
worth  a  multitude.  When  at  the  point  of  death,  he  blessed  and  thanked  God  lor  three 
things;  that  he  had  been  endued  with  a  rational  soul,  that  he  was  born  a  Greek  and 
not  a  barbarian,  and  that  his  birth  had  taken  place  in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates.j — 
Xenophon  had  the  same  advantage.  It  is  said,  that  Socrates  one  day  met  him  in  the 
street,  and  stopping  him  with  his  staff,  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  provisions  were 
sold?  It  was  not  difficult  to  answer  this  question.  But  Socrates  having  asked  in 
what  place  men  learned  virtue,  and  observing  that  the  second  question  perplexed 
him:  "If  you  desire  to  know,"  continued  the  philosopher,  "follow  me,  and  you  shall 
be  informed."  Which  he  did  immediately,  and  was  afterwards  the  first  who  collected 
and  published  his  master's  discourses.§ 

Aristippus,  upon  a  conversation  with  Ischomachus,  in  which  he  had  introduced 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  conceived  so  ardent  a  desire  to  become  his  disciple, 
that  his  health  was  greatly  impaired,  till  he  could  go  1o  the  fountain  head,  and  imbibe 
his  fill  of  a  philosophy  that  taught  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  evil.|j 

What  is  reported  of  Euclid  the  Megarian,  gives  us  a  still  stronger  idea  of  the  desire 
among  the  disciples  of  Socrates  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  instructions.  There  was 
at  that  time  an  open  war  between  Athens  and  Megara,  which  was  carried  on  with 
so  much  animosity,  that  the  Athenians  obliged  their  generals  to  take  an  oath  to  lay 
waste  the  territory  of  Megara  twice  a  year,  and  prohibited  the  Megarians  from  setting 
foot  in  Attica  upon  pain  of  death.^  This  decree  could  not  extinguish  nor  suspend 
the  zeal  of  Euclid.  He  left  his  city  in  the  evening  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  with 
a  veil  upon  his  head,  and  came  to  the  house  of  Socrates  in  the  night,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  the  approach  of  day,  when  he  returned  in  the  same  manner  he  came.** 

The  ardour  of  the  young  Athenians  to  follow  him,  was  incredible.  They  left  father 
and  mother,  and  renounced  all  parties  of  pleasure,  to  attach  themselves  to  him,  and 
to  hear  his  discourses.  We  may  judge  of  this  in  the  example  of  Alcibiades,  the 
most  ardent  and  fiery  of  all  the  Athenians.  The  philosopher,  however,  never  spared 
him,  and  was  always  ready  to  calm  the  sallies  of  his  passions,  and  to  rebuke  his  pride, 
which  was  his  great  fault.  I  have  before  related  some  instances  of  his  temper.  One 
day,  when  Alcibiades  was  boasting  of  his  wealth,  and  the  great  estates  in  his  pos- 
session, which  generally  excites  the  pride  of  young  people  of  quality,  he  carried  him 
to  a  geographical  map,  and  asked  him  to  find  Attica.  It  was  so  small  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  discerned,  he  found  it,  however,  though  with  some  difficulty:  but  upon 
being  desired  to  point  out  his  own  estate  there,  "It  is  too  small,"  said  he,  "to  be  dis- 

•Habetubi  se  etiam  in  privato  lateexplicetrnag^nns  animus.  Ita  delitiierit  (vir  ille)  ut  ubicunqueotiiimsuum 
abieonderit,  prodisse  velit  et  singulis  et  imiversis,  ingciiio,  voce,  consilio.  N«.'C  eiiim  is  solus  itip  prodest,  qui 
candidates  extrahit,  etiuetiir  reos,  et  de  pace  belloqiie  scnset,  sed  qui  juventutem  exhortatur,  qui  in  tanto  bono- 
rurapra?ceptorura  inopia  virtute  instruii  animos.  qui  ad  pecuniamlu^uriainquecursu  intntes  prensatac  rttrahit, 
et  si  nihil  aliud  certe  moratur,  in  privato  publicum  negotium  ngit.  An  ille  plus  pra^stat,  qui  inter  peregrinos 
elcives,  aut  urbanus  prsetor  audientibus  adsessoris  verba  pronuiiciat,  quam  qui  docet,  quid  sit  justiiia,  quid 
pietas,  quid  patientia,  quid  fortitudo,  quid  mortis  contemptus,  quid  deorum  jntellectus,  quam  gratuitum  bonum 
•it  eonseientia?— Senec.  de  Tranquil,  Auim.  c.  iii. 

t  Plut.  an  leni.  sit  ger,  resp,  p.  796.  J  Phit.  in  Mario,  p.  433.  §  D'og.  in  Xenoph.  p.  120. 

I  Pint,  dtt  Curioi,  p.  516,  %  Plut.  in  Pericl.p.  168.  •»  Aul.  Gtl.  Noct.  Att  l.vi.  c  10. 
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tinguished  in  so  small  a  space."  "See  then,"  replied  Socrates,  "how  much  you  are 
affected  about  an  imperceptible  point  of  land."*  This  reasoning  might  have  been 
urged  much  ikrther.  For  what  was  Attica,  compared  so  all  Greece,  Greece  to  Europe, 
Europe  to  the  whole  world,  and  tlie  world  itself  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  infinite  orbs 
which  surround  it?  What  an  insect,  what  a  nothing,  is  the  most  powerful  prince  of 
the  earth  in  the  midst  of  these  innumerable  bodies  and  immense  spaces,  and  how 
much  of  it  does  he  occupy! 

The  young  people  of  Athens,  dazzled  with  the  glory  of  Themistocles,  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  and  fall  of  a  wild  ambition,  after  having  received  for  some  time  the  lessons  of 
the  sophistSj  who  promised  to  make  them  very  great  politicians,  conceived  themselves 
capable  of  every  thing,  and  aspired  to  the  highest  employments.  One  of  these,  named 
Glauco,  had  conceived  so  strong  an  idea  of  entering  upon  the  administration  of 
the  public  affairs,  though  not  twenty  years  old,  that  none  of  his  family  or  friends 
were  able  to  divert  him  from  a  design  so  little  consistent  with  his  age  and  capacity. 
Socrates,  who  had  au  affection  for  him  on  account  of  Plato  his  brother  was  the  only 
person  who  could  prevail  upon  him  to  change  his  resolution.! 

Meeting  him  one  day,  he  accosted  him  so  happily  with  discourse,  that  he  engaged 
him  to  listen.  "You  are  desirous  then  to  govern  the  republic,"  said  he  to  him. — 
"True,"  replied  Glauco.  "You  cannot  have  a  more  noble  design,"  answered  Socra- 
tes: "For  if  you  succeed,  you  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  serve  your  friends  effectu- 
ally, to  aggrandize  your  family,  and  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  your  country.  You 
will  make  yourself  known  not  only  at  Athens,  but  throughout  all  Greece;  and  perhaps 
your  renown,  like  that  of  Themistocles,  may  spread  abroad  among  the  barbarous 
nations.  In  short,  wherever  you  are,  you  will  attract  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  whole  world." 

So  smooth  and  insinuating  a  prelude  was  extremely  pleasing  to  the  young  man, 
who  was  taken  on  the  blind  side.  He  staid  willingly,  and  the  conversation  continued. 
"Since  you  desire  to  be  esteemed  and  honoured,  no  doubt  your  view  is  to  be 
useful  to*^  the  public?"  "Certainly."  "Tell  me  then,  I  request  you,  in  the  name  of 
the  gods,  what  is  the  first  service  you  propose  to  render  the  state?"  As  Glauco 
seemed  at  a  loss,  and  meditated  upon  what  he  would  answer,  "I  presume,"  continued 
Socrates,  "it  is  to  enrich  it,  that  is  to  say,  to  augment  its  revenues."  "My  very- 
thought."  "You  are  well  versed  then,  undoubtedly,  in  the  revenues  of  the  state, 
and  know  perfectly  to  what  they  may  amount;  you  have  not  failed  to  make  them 
your  particular  study,  in  order,  that,  if  a  fund  should  happen  to  fail  by  any  unfore- 
seen accident,  you  might  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  another."  "I  protest," 
replied  Glauco,  "that  never  entered  inlo"'my  thoughts."  "At  least  you  will  tell  me 
to  wfiat  tfie  expenses  of  the  republic  amount;  for  you  must  know  the  importance  of 
retrenching  such  as  are  superfluous."  "I  own  I  am  as  little  informed  in  this  point  as 
the  other."  "You  must  therefore  refer  your  design  of  enriching  the  state  till  another 
time,  for  it  is  impossible  you  should  do  it,  while  you  are  unacquainted  with  its  reve- 
nue and  expenses." 

"But,"  said  Glauco,  "there  is  still  another  means  which  you  have  not  mentioned. 
A  state  mav  be  enriched  by  the  ruin  of  its  enemies."  "You  are  in  the  right,"  replied 
Socrates;  "but  that  depends  upon  its  being  the  strongest;  otherwise  it  incurs  the 
danger  of  losing  what  it  has.  For  which  reason,  he  who  talks  of  engaging  in  a  war, 
ought  to  know^'the  forces  on  both  sides;  that  if  he  finds  his  own  party  strongest,  he 
may  boldly  advise  the  war,  and  if  weakest,  dissuade  the  people  from  undertakmg  it. 
Now,  do  you  know  the  strength  of  our  republic  and  that  of  our  enemies  by  sea  and 
land?  Have  you  a  statement  of  them  in  writing?  be  so  kind  as  let  me  see  it."  "I 
have  it  not  at  present  "  said  Glauco.  "I  see  then,"  said  Socrates,  "that  we  shall  not 
presently  enter  into  a  war,  if  you  are  charged  with  the  government;  for  you  have 
abundance  of  inquiries  to  make,'and  much  pains  to  go  through,  before  you  will  resolve 
upon  iVi^  ... 

He  ran  over  in  this  manner  several  other  articles  no  less  important,  with  whicti 
Glauco  appeared  equally  unacquainted;  till  lie  brought  him  to  confess,  how  ridiculous 
those  people  were,  who  have  the  rashness  to  uitrude  into  government,  without  any 
other  preparation  for  the  service  of  the  public,  than  that  of  a  high  esteem  for  them- 
selves, and  an  immoderate  ambition  of  rising  to  the  first  places  and  dignities.       Kc 

•  iElian.  I.  iii.  c.  28.  t  Xenoph.  Memorab.  1.  iii.  p.  772-774.  X  Ibid. 
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careful,  dear  Glauco,"  said  he  to  him,  "lest  a  too  warm  desire  of  honours  should  de- 
ceive you  into  pursiits  that  may  cover  you  with  shame,  by  setting  your  incapacity 
and  slender  abilities  in  full  light." 

Glauco  improved  liom  the  wise  admonitions  of  Socrates,  and  took  time  to  inform 
himself  in  private,  before  he  ventured  to  appear  in  public.  This  is  a  lesson  for  all 
acreSj  and  may  be  very  useful  to  persons  in  all  stations  and  conditions  of  life. 

Socrates  did  not  urge  his  friends  to  enter  early  upon  public  employments;  but  first 
to  take  pains  for  the  attainment  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  their  success  in  them.* 
"A  man  must  be  very  simple,"  said  he,  "to  believe  that  the  mechanic  arts  are  to  be 
acquired  without  the  help  of  proper  masters,  and  that  the  knowledge  requisite  in  go- 
verning states,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  human  prudence,  demands  no  previous 
labour  and  application."!  His  great  care  in  regard  to  those  who  aspired  to  public 
employments,  was  to  form  their  manners  upon  the  solid  principles  of  probity  and  jus- 
tice; and  especially  to  inspire  them  with  a  sincere  love  of  their  country,  with  the  most 
ardent  passion  for  the  pui3lic  good,  and  a  high  idea  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  the 
gods,  because  without  these  qualities,  all  other  abilities  serve  only  to  render  men 
more  wicked,  and  more  capable  of  doing  evil.  Xenophon  has  transmitted  to  us  a 
conv^ersation  of  Socrates  with  Euthydemus,  upon  Providence,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  passages  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 

"Did  you  ever  reflect  within  yourselves,"  said  Socrates  to  Euthydemus,  "how 
much  care  the  gods  have  taken  to  bestow  upon  man  all  that  is  necessary  to  his  na- 
ture?" "Never,  I  assure  you,"  replied  he.  "You  see,"  continued  Socrates,  "how 
necessary  light  is,  and  how  precious  that  gift  of  the  gods  ought  to  appear  to  us." 
"Without  it,"  added  Euthydemus,  "we  should  be  like  the  blind,  and  all  nature,  as  if 
it  were  not,  or  were  dead:  but  because  we  have  occasion  for  suspense  and  relaxation, 
they  have  also  given  us  the  night  for  our  repose."  "You  are  in  the  right,  and  for 
this  w^e  ought  to  render  them  continual  praises  and  thanksgiving.  They  have  or- 
dained that  the  sun,  that  bright  and  luminous  star,  should  preside  over  ihe  day  to 
distinguish  its  different  parts,  and  that  its  light  should  not  only  serve  to  discover  the 
wonders  of  nature,  but  to  disperse  universal  life  and  heat;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
have  commanded  the  moon  and  stars  to  illuminate  the  night,  of  itself  dark  and  ob- 
scure. Is  there  any  thing  more  admirable  than  this  variety  and  vicissitude  of  day 
and  night,  oflight,  and  darkness,  of  labour  and  rest;  and  all  this  for  the  convenience 
and  good  of  man?"  Socrates  enumerates  in  like  manner  the  infinite  advantages  we 
receive  from  fire  and  water  in  the  necessities  of  life;  and  continuing  to  observe  upon 
the  wonderful  attention  of  Providence  in  all  that  regards  us,  "what  say  you,"  conti- 
nued he,  "upon  the  sun's  return  after  winter  to  revisit  us;  and  that  as  the  fruils  of 
one  season  wither  and  decay,  he  ripens  new  ones  to  succeed  them?  that  having  ren- 
dered man  this  service,  he  retires,  lest  he  should  incommode  him  by  excess  of  heat; 
and  then,  after  having  removed  to  a  certain  point,  which  he  could  not  pass  without 
putting  us  in  danger  of  perishing  with  cold,  that  he  returns  in  the  same  path  to  re- 
sume his  place  in  those  parts  of  the  heavens  where  his  presence  is  most  beneficial  to 
us?  and  because  we  could  neither  support  the  cold  nor  heat,  if  we  were  to  pass  in  an 
instant  from  the  one  to  the  other,  do  you  not  admire,  that  while  this  star  approaches 
and  removes  so  slowly,  the  two  extremities  arrive  by  almost  insensible  degrees?  Is 
it  possible  not  to  discover,  in  this  disposition  of  the  seasons  of  ihe  year,  a  providence 
and  goodness,  not  only  attentive  to  our  necessities,  but  even  our  delights  and  enjoy- 
ments?" 

"All  these  things,"  said  Euthydemus,  "make  me  doubt,  whether  the  gods  have  any 
other  employment  than  to  shower  down  their  gifts  and  graces  upon  mankind.  There 
is  one  point,  however,  that  puts  me  to  a  stand,  which  is,  that  the  brute  animals  par- 
take of  all  these  blessings  as  well  as  ourselves."  "Yes,"  replied  Socrates:  "but  do 
you  not  observe,  that  all  these  animals  subsist  only  for  men's  service?  the  strongest 
and  most  vigorous  of  them  he  subjects  at  his  will,  he  makes  them  tame  and  gentle, 
and  uses  them  successfully  in  his  wars,  his  labours,  and  the  other  occasions  of  life!" 

"What  if  we  consider  man  in  himsellr"  Here  Socrates  examines  the  diversity  of 
the  senses,  by  the  ministry  of  which  man  enjoys  all  that  is  best  and  most  excellent  in 
nature;  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  and  the  force  of  his  reason,  which  exalt  him  infinitely 
above  all  other  animals;  the  wonderlul  gift  of  speech,  by  means  of  which  we  com- 
municate our  thoughts  reciprocally,  publish  our  laM^s,  and  govern  states. 

*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  iv.  p.  800.  f  Ibid.  p.  792.  ^ 
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"From  all  this,"  says  Socrates,  "it  is  easy  to  discern  that  there  are  <^ods,  and  that 
they  have  man  in  their  particular  care,  though  he  cannot  discover  them  hy  his  senses. 
Do  we  perceive  the  thunder,  while  it  strikes  throun-ji  all  things  which  oppose  it?  Do 
we  distinguish  the  winds,  while  they  are  tearing  up  all  before  them  in  our  view?  Our, 
soul  itself,  with  which  we  are  so  intimate,  which  moves  and  ads  us,  is  it  visible?  can 
we  behold  it''  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  gods,  of  whom  none  are  visible  in 
the  distribution  of  their  favours.  The  Great  God  himself!"  These  words  are  re- 
markable, and  demonstrates  that  Socrates  acknowledged  one  Supreme  God,  the  au- 
thor of  all  being,  and  superior  to  all  others,  who  were  only  the  ministers  of  his  will; 
"this  great  God,  who  has  formed  the  universe,  and  supports  the  stupendous  work, 
whose  every  part  is  finished  with  the  utmost  goodness  and  harmony;  he  who  pre- 
serves them  perpetually  in  immortal  vigour,  and  causes  them  to  obey  him  with  a 
never-failing  punctuality,  and  a  rapidity  not  to  be  followed  by  our  imagination;  this 
God  makes  himself  sufficiently  visible  by  the  endless  wonders  of  which  he  is  author; 
but  continues  always  invisible  in  himself.  Let  us  not  then  refuse  to  believe  even 
what  we  do  not  see,  and  let  us  supply  the  delects  of  our  corporeal  eyes,  by  using 
those  of  the  soul;  but  especially  let  us  learn  to  render  the  just  homage  of  respect  and 
veneration  to  the  Divinity,  whose  will  it  seems  to  be,  that  we  should  have  no  other 
perception  of  him  than  by  his  effects  in  our  favour.  Now,  this  adoration,  this  hom- 
age, consists  in  pleasing  him,  and  we  can  only  please  him  in  doing  his  will." 

In  this  manner  Socrates  instructed  youth;  these  are  the  principles  and  sentiments 
with  which  he  inspired  them;  on  the  one  side,  a  perfect  submission  to  the  laws  and 
magistrates,  in  which  he  made  justice  consist;  on  the  other,  a  profound  regard  for  the 
Divinity,  which  constitutes  religion.  In  things  surpassing  our  understanding,  he  ad- 
vises us  to  consult  the  gods;  and  as  they  impart  themselves  only  to  those  who  please 
them,  he  recommends  above  all  things  the  making  them  propitious  to  us  by  a  wise 
regularity  of  conduct.*  "The  gods  are  wise,"  says  he,  "and  it  depends  upon  them 
either  to  grant  what  we  ask,  or  to  give  us  directly  the  reverse  of  it."t  He  cites  an 
excellent  prayer  from  an  anonymous  poet:  "Great  God,  give  us,  we  beseech  thee, 
those  good  things  of  which  we  stand  in  need,  whether  we  crave  them  or  not;  and  re- 
move, from  us  all  those  which  may  be  hurtful  to  us,  though  we  implore  them  of  thee." 
The  vulgar  imagined,  that  there  are  things  which  the  gods  observe,  and  others  of 
which  they  take  no  notice:  but  Socrates  taught,  that  the  gods  observe  all  our  actions 
and  words;  that  they  penetrate  into  our  most  secret  thoughts,  are  present  in  all  our 
deliberations,  and  that  they  inspire  us  in  all  our  actions. 

SECTION  V. SOCRATES   APPLIES    HIMSELF  TO  DISCREDIT  THE  SOPHISTS  IN    THE  OPINION; 

OF    THE    YOUNG    ATHENIANS. 

Socrates  found  it  necessary  to  prejudice  the  young  people  against  a  bad  taste, 
which  had  prevailed  for  some  time  in  Greece.  A  set  of  assuming  men  arose,  who, 
ranking  themselves  as  the  first  sages  of  Greece,  were  entirely  the  reverse  in  their 
conduct.  For,  instead  of  being  infinitely  remote  from  all  avarice  and  ambition,  like 
Pittacugj  Bias,  Thales,  and  others,  who  made  the  study  of  wisdom  their  principal  oc- 
cupation these  men  were  ambitious  and  covetous,  entered  into  the  intrigues  and  af- 
fairs ot  the  world,  and  made  a  trade  of  their  pretended  knowledge.]:  They  were 
called  sophists,  and  wandered  from  city  to  city.  They  caused  themselves  to  be  cried 
up  as  oracles,  and  walked  about  attended  by  crowds  of  their  disciples,  who,  through  a 
kind  of  enchantment,  abandoned  the  embraces  of  their  parents,  to  follow  these  proud 
teachers,  to  whom  they  paid  a  great  price  for  their  instruction.§ 

There  was  nothing  which  these  masters  did  not  profess:  theology,  physics,  ethics, 
arithmetic,  astronomy,  grammar,  music,  poetry,  rhetoric  and  history.  They  knew 
every  thing,  and  could  teach  every  thing.  Their  greatest  supposed  skill  lay  in  phi- 
losophy and  eloquence.  Most  of  therh,  like  Georgias,  valued  themselves  upon  giving 
immediate  answers  to  all  questions  that  could  be  proposed  to  them.  Their  young 
disciples  acquired  nothing  from  their  precepts,  but  a  silly  esteem  for  themselves,  and 
a  universal  ccmtempt  for  every  body  else;  so  that  not  a  scholar  quilted  these  i^chools, 
who  was  not  more  impertinent  than  when  he  first  entered  them. 

It  was  necessary  to  decry  the  false  eloquence  and  bad  logic  of  these  proud  teach- 
ers, in  the  opinion  of  the  young  Athenians.     To  attack  them   openly,  and  dispute 

•  Xenoph.  Memorab.  1.  iv.p.  R03,  er  805.  t  Plut.  in  Alcib.  I.  ii.  p.  148. 

t  Sie  enira  appellautur  hi,  qui  ostentationis  aut  quaestus  causa  Philosophantur.— Cic.  in  LucuK  n.  129. 

§  Plut.  in  Apolog.  p.  19, 20. 
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with  them  in  a  direct  manner  by  a  continued  discourse,  was  what  Socrates  could  well 
have  done,  tor  he  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree  the  talents  of  speaking  and  reason- 
ing; but  this  was  not  the  means  of  succeeding  against  great  harangues,  whose  sole 
aim  was  to  captivate  their  auditors  with  a  vain  glitter,  and  rapid  fiow  of  words.  He 
theretbre  took  another  course,  and  employing  the  turns  and  address  of  irony,  which 
he  knew  how  to  apply  with  wonderful  art  and  delicacy,  he  chose  to  conceal,  under 
the  appearance  of  simplicity  and  the  affectation  of  ignorance,  all  the  beauty  and  great 
force  of  his  genius.*  Nature,  which  had  given  him  so  fine  a  soul,  seemed  to  have 
formed  his  outside  expressly  for  supporting  the  ironic  character.  He  was  very  ugly, 
and  besides  that  had  something  very  dull  and  stupid  in  his  physiognomy.!  The 
whole  air  of  his  person,  which  had  nothing  but  what  was  very  common  and  very 
poor  in  it,  perfectly  corresponded  with  that  of  his  countenance. 

Happening  to  be  in  company  with  one  of  the  sophists,  he  proposed  his  doubts  with 
a  diffident  and  modest  air,  asked  simple  questions  in  a  plain  manner,  and,  as  if  he  had 
been  incapable  of  expressing  himself  otherwise,  made  use  of  trivial  comparisons,  and 
allusions  taken  from  the  meanest  employments.  The  sophist  he-ard  him  with  a  scorn- 
ful attention;  and  instead  oi'  giving  him  a  precise  answer,  fell  into  his  common  place 
expressions,  and  talked  a  great  deal,  without  saying  any  thing  to  the  purpose.  So- 
crates, after  having  praised  his  adversary,  not  with  the  view  of  enraging  him,  en- 
treated him  to  adapt  himself  to  his  weakness,  and  to  come  down  to  his  capacity,  by 
satisfying  his  questions  in  a  few  words;  because  neither  his  wit  nor  memory  were  ca- 
pable of  comprehending  or  retaining  so  many  fine  and  exalted  notions,  and  that  all 
his  knowledge  was  confined  to  question  and  answer.^ 

This  passed  in  a  numerous  assembly;  and  the  sophist  could  not  recede.  When 
Socrates  had  once  got  him  out  of  his  intrenchment,  by  obliging  him  to  answer  his 
questions  succinctly,  he  carried  him  on  from  one  to  another,  to  the  most  absurd  con- 
sequences; and  after  having  reduced  him  either  to  contradict  himself,  or  be  silent,  he 
complained  that  the  learned  man  would  not  vouchsafe  to  instruct  him.  The  young 
people,  however,  perceived  the  incapacity  of  their  master,  and  changed  their  admira- 
tion for  him  into  contempt.     Thus  the  name  of  sophist  became  odious  and  ridiculous. 

It  is.  easy  to  judge,  that  men  of  the  sophists'  character,  of  whom  I  have  now  spoken, 
who  were  in  high  repute  with  the  great;  who  lorded  it  among  the  youth  of  Athens, 
and  had  been  long  celebrated  for  their  wit  and  learning,  could  not  be  attacked  with 
impunity;  especially  as  tiiey  had  been  taken  in  the  two  most  sensible  points,  their 
fame  and  their  interest.  SocratQ.s,  for  having  endeavoured  to  unmask  their  vices, 
and  discredit  their  false  eloquence,  experienced,  from  these  corrupt  and  haughty  men, 
all  that  could  be  feared  or  expected  from  the  most  malignant  envy,  and  the  most  en- 
venomed hatred;  to  which  it  is  now  time  to  proceed.§ 

SECTION  VI. SOCRATES  IS  ACCUSED  OF  HOLDING  BAD  OPINIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  GODS. 

HE  IS    CONDEMNED  TO  DIE. 

Socrates  was  accused  a  little  before  the  first  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  soon  af^ 
ter  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  from  Athens,  in  the  sixty  ninih  year  of  his  life; 
but  the  prosecution  had  been  projected  long  before.||  The  oracle  of  Delphos,  which 
had  declared  him  the  wisest  ol"  mankind;  the  contempt  into  which  he  had  brought  the 
doctrine  and  morals  of  the  sophists  of  his  time,  who  were  then  in  high  reputation; 
the  liberty  with  which  he  attacked  all  vice;  the  singular  attachment  of  his  disciples  for 
his  person  and  maxims;  had  all  concurred  in  alienating  people  from  him,  and  had 
drawn  upon  hiin,  abundance. of  envy. 

His  enemies  having  sworn  his  destruction,  and  perceiving  the  difficulty  of  the 
attempt,  prepared  the  way  for  it  at  a  distance,  and  at  first  attacked  him  in  the  dark, 
and  by  obscure  and  secret  means.  It  is  said,  that  to  sound  the  people's  disposition 
in  regard  to  Socrates,  and  to  try  whether  it  would  ever  be  safe  to  cite  him  before 
the  judges,  they  engaged  Aristophanes  to  hitroduce  him  at  the  theatre  in  a  comedy, 
wherein  the  first  seeds  of  the  accusation  meditated  against  him  were  sown.     It  is 

*  Sociates  in  ironia  dissumulantiaquelonp^e  omnibus  leporeatqueliunianitatepvaEstitit.—Cic.  1.  ii.de  Orat.  n.  270 
t  Zupyrus  physiofjnomoii— bttiiJidnm  esse  Socratem  dixit  et  bardum.— Cie.  de  Fat.  n.  10. 
t  Socrates  dt-  sei|)st'  deirahens  in  dis;utatione,  plus  tribubat  iis,quos  vole  bat  refellere.    Ita,  cumaliud  diceret 
atque  sentiret,  libemer  uti  solilus  est  ilia  dissiiiiuiatione,  quani  Graeci  it^uivttav  vocant.— Cic  Acad.  Qiisest.  I. 
iv.  u.  25. 

Sed  et  ilium  quem  nominavi  (GorgfianOet  cfEteros  sophistas,  ut  e  Platone  intelligi  potest,  lusos  videmus  a  So- 
crati .  Is  eiiiii)  percoiitando  atque  inlericjj^andii  eliceiv  solehateorum  opiniunes  quibuscum  ditferebat,  ui  ad  ea, 
quae  li  respondissent.  si  quid  videreiui',dicerft. — Cic.  de  Finib-  1.  ii.  n.  2. 
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not  certain  whether  Aristophanes  was  suborned  by  Anytus,  and  the  rest  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Socrates  to  compose  that  satirical  piece  against  him.  It  is  very  likely,  that 
the  declared  contempt  of  Socrates  for  all  comedies  in  general,  and  for  those  of  Aris- 
tophanes in  particvilar,  while  he  professed  an  extraordinary  esteem  for  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides,  might  be  the  poet's  true  motive  for  taking  his  revenge  of  the  philoso- 
pher. However  that  might  be,  Aristophanes,  to  the  disgrace  of  poetry,  lent  his  pen 
to  the  malice  of  the  enemies  of  Socrates  or  his  own  resentment,  and  employed  his 
whole  genius  and  capacity  to  depreciate  the  best  and  most  excellent  man  that  ever 
the  pagan  world  produced.* 

He  composed  a  piece  called  "The  Clouds,"  wherein  he  introduced  the  philosopher, 
placed  in  a  basket,  and  lifted  up  to  the  clouds,  from  whence  he  proclaims  maxims,  ' 
or  rather  the  most  ridiculous  subtleties.  A  very  aged  debtor  wlio  desires  to  escape 
the  close  pursuits  of  his  creditors,  comes  to  him  to  be  taught  the  art  of  tricking  them 
at  law;  to  prove  by  unanswerable  reasons  that  he  owes  them  nothing,  and  in  a  word, 
to  convert  a  very  bad  into  a  very  good  cause.  But  finding  himself  incapable  of  any 
improvements  from  the  sublime  lessons  of  his  new  master,  he  brings  his  son  to  him 
in  his  stead.  This  young  man  soon  after  quits  his  learned  school  so  well  instructed, 
that  at  their  first  meeting  he  beats  his  father,  and  proves  to  him  by  subtle,  but  invin- 
cible arguments,  that  he  has  reason  for  treating  him  in  that  maimer.  In  every  scene 
where  Socrates  appears,  the  poet  makes  him  utter  a  thousand  follies,  and  as  many 
impieties  against  the  gods;  and  in  particular  against  Jupiter.  He  m.akes  him  talk 
like  a  man  of  the  greatest  vanity  and  opinion  of  himself,  with  an  equal  contempt  tor 
all  others,  who  out  of  criminal  curiosity,  is  for  penetrating  what  passes  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  for  diving  into  the  abysses  of  the  earth;  who  boasts  of  having  always  the 
means  to  make  injustice  triumph;  and  who  is  not  contented  with  keeping  those  secrets 
for  his  own  use,  but  teaches  them  to  others,  and  thereby  corrupts  youth.  All  this  is 
attended  with  refined  raillery,  and  a  wit,  which  could  not  fail  of  pleasing  a  people  of 
so  quick  and  delicate  a  taste  as  the  Athenians,  who  were  besides,  naturally  invidious 
of  all  transcendent  merit.  They  were  so  much  charmed  with  it,  that  Avithout  waiting 
the  conclusion  of  the  representation,  they  ordered  the  name  of  Aristophanes  to  be  set 
down  above  those  of  all  his  competitors. 

Socrates,  who  had  been  informed  that  he  was  to  be  ridiculed  in  the  theatre,  went 
thither  upon  the  day  to  see  the  comedy,  contrary  to  his  custom;  for  it  was  not  com- 
mon for  him  to  go  to  those  assemblies,  unless  when  some  new  tragedy  of  Euripides 
was  to  be  performed,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  whose  pieces  he  esteemed,  on 
account  of  the  solid  principles  of  morality  he  took  care  to  intersperse  in  them.  It  was, 
however,  observed  that  he  had  not  patience  to  wait  the  conclusion  of  one  of  them, 
wherein  the  actor  had  be^un  with  a  dangerous  maxim,  and  went  out  immediately^ 
without  considering  the  injury  his  withdrawing  might  do  to  the  reputation  of  his 
friend.  He  never  went  to  comedies,  unless  when  Alcibiades  and  Critias  forced  him 
thither  against  this  will,  offended  at  the  unbounded  licence  which  reigned  in  them,  and 
incapable  of  seeing  the  reputation  of  his  fellow  citizens  publicly  torn  to  pieces.  He 
was  present  at  this  without  the  least  emotion,  and  without  expressing  any  discontent; 
and  some  strangers  being  desirous  of  knowing  who  the  Socrates  intended  by  the  play 
was,  he  rose  up  from  his  seat,  and  showed  himself  during  the  whole  representation. 
He  told  ihose  who  were  near  him,  and  were  amazed  at  his  indifference  and  patience, 
that  he  imagined  himself  at  a  great  entertainment,  where  he  was  agreeably  laughed 
at,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  let  raillery  pass.f 

It  does  not  appear,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  Aristophanes,  though  he  was 
not  the  friend  of  Socrates,  had  entered  into  the  black  conspiracy  of  his  enemies,  and 
had  any  thought  of  causing  his  destruction.  It  is  more  probable  that  a  poet,  who 
diverted  the  public  at  the  expense  of  the  principal  magisirates  and  most  celebrated 
generals,  w^as  also  willing  to  make  them  laugh  at  the  expense  of  a  philosopher.  All 
the  guilt  was  on  the  side  of  those  who  envived  him,  and  his  enemies,  who  were  m 
hopes  of  making  great  use  of  the  representation  of  this  comedy  against  him.  The  arti- 
fice was  indeed  profound,  and  conceived  with  skill.  In  acting  a  man  upon  the  stage,  he 
is  only  represented  on  his  bad,  weak,  or  ambiguous  sides.  That  view^  of  him  is  follow- 
ed with  ridicule;  ridicule  accustoms  people  to  the  contempt  of  his  person;  and  con- 
tempt proceeds  to  injustice.  For  mankind  are  naturally  bold  in  insulting,  abusing, 
.    and  injuring  a  man,  when  once  he  becomes  the  object  of  their  general  contempt. 

•^Eian.  1.  ii.  c.  13,    Plut.  in  Apolog.  Sociat.  p..l9.  t  Plut.dt  Educ  Liber,  p.  10. 
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These  were  the  first  blows  struck  at  him,  and  served  as  an  essay  and  trial  of  the 
great  aifair  meditated  against  him.  It  lay  dormant  a  lung  while,  and  did  not  break 
out  until  twenty  years  afterwards.  The  troubles  of  the  republic  might  well  occasion 
that  long  delay;  for  it  was  in  that  interval  the  enterprise  against  Sicily  was  undertaken, 
the  event  of  which  was  so  unfortunate,  that  Athens  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Ly- 
sander,  who  changed  its  form  of  government,  and  established  the  thirty  tyrants,  who 
were  not  expelled  till  a  very  short  time  before  the  affair  we  speak  of. 

Melitus  then  appeared  as  accuser,  and  entered  a  process  in  form  against  Socrates.* 
His  accusation  consisted  of  two  heads.  The  first  was,  that  he  did  not  admit  the  gods 
acknowledged  by  the  republic,  and  that  he  introduced  new  divinities;  the  second,  that 
he  corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens,  and  concluded  with  inferring,  that  sentence  of 
death  should  pass  against  him. 

Never  had  accusation  so  little  probability,  pretext,  or  foundation  as  this.  It  was 
now  forty  ■  years  that  Socrates  had  made  it  his  profession  to  instruct  the  Athenian 
youth.  He  had  advanced  no  opinions  in  secret  or  privately.  His  lessons  were  given 
publicly,  and  in  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  auditors.  He  had  always  observed 
the  same  conduct,  and  taught  the  same  principles.  What  then  could  be  the  motive 
of  Melitus  for  this  accusation,  after  such  a  length  of  time?  how  came  his  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  after  having  been  languid  for  so  many  years,  to  awake  on  a  sudden,  and 
become  so  violent''  Is  it  pardonable,  for  so  zealous  and  worthy  a  citizen  as  Melitus 
would  appear,  to  have  continued  mute  and  inactive,  while  any  one  corrupted  all  the 
youth  of  that  city,  by  instilling  seditious  maxims  into  them,  and  by  inspiring  them 
with  a  disgust  and  contempt  for  the  established  government^  "for  he  who  does  not 
prevent  an  evil,  when  it  is  in  his  power,  is  equally  criminal  with  him  that  commits  it." 
Libanius  speaks  thus  in  one  of  his  declamations,  called  the  Apology  of  Socrates. 
*'But,"  continues  he,  "though  Melitus,  whether  out  of  distraction,  indifference,  or  con- 
stant employment  in  his  affairs,  never  thought  for  so  many  years  of  entering  an  accu- 
sation against  Socrates;  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  in  a  city  like  Athens,  which  abound- 
ed with  wise  magistrates,  and  what  is  more,  with  bold  informers,  so  public  a  con- 
spiracy as  that  imputed  to  Socrates,  sliould  escape  the  eyes  of  those  whom  either 
the  love  of  their  country,  or  invidious  malignity,  render  so  vigilant  and  attentive.'' 
nothing  was  ever  less  feasible,  or  more  void  of  all  probability."! 

As  soon  as  tfie  conspiracy  broke  out,  the  friends  of  Socrates  prepared  for  his  de- 
fence't  Lysias,  the  most  able  orator  of  his  time,  brought  him  an  elaborate  discourse 
of  his  composing,  wherein  he  had  set  forth  the  reasons  and  measures  of  Socrates  in 
all  their  light,  and  interspersed  the  whole  with  tender  and  pathetic  strokes,  capable  of 
moving  the  most  obdurate  hearts.§  Socrates  read  it  w^ith  pleasure,  and  highly  ap- 
proved it;  but,  as  it  was  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric  than  the  senti- 
ments and  fortitude  of  a  philosopher,  he  told  him  frankly,  that  it  did  not  suit  him. 
Upon  which  Lysias,  having  asked  how  it  was  possible  to  be  well  done,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  suit  him,  "in  the  same  manner,"  said  he,  using,  according  to  his  custom, 
a  simple  comparison,  "that  an  excellent  workman  might  bring  me  magnificent  appa- 
rel, or  shoes  embroidered  with  gold,  in  which  nothing  would  be  wanting  on  his  part, 
but  which,  however,  would  not  fit  me."  He  persisted  therefore  inflexibly  in  the  reso- 
lution, not  to  demean  himself  by  begging  suffrages  in  the  low,  abject  manner  common 
at  that  time.  He  employed  neither  artifice,  nor  the  glitter  of  eloquence.  He  had  no 
recourse  either  to  solicitation  or  entreaty.  He  brought  neither  his  wife  nor  children 
to  incline  the  judges  in  his  favour  by  their  sighs  and  tears.  Although  he  firmly  refus- 
ed to  have  any  person  besides  himself  to  speak  in  his  defence,  and  to  appear  before 
his  judges  in  the  submissive  posture  of  a  suppliant^  he  did  not  behave  in  that  manner 
out  of  pride,  or  contempt  of  the  tribunal. ||  It  was  from  a  noble  and  intrepid  assu- 
rance, resulting  from  greatness  of  soul,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  truth  and  inno- 
cence. So  that  his  defence  had  nothing  timorous  or  weak  in  it.  His  discourse  was 
bold,  manly,  generous,  without  passion,  without  emotion,  full  of  the  noble  liberty  of  a 
philosopher,  with  no  other  ornament  than  that  of  truth,  and  brightened  throughout 
with  the  character  and  language  of  innocence.  Plato,  who  was  present,  transcribed 
it  afterwards,  and  without  any  additions,  composed  fjom  it  the  work,  which  he  calls 
the  Apology  of  Socrates,  one  of  the  most  consummate  masterpieces  of  antiquity.  I 
shall  here  make  an  extract  from  it. 

*  A.  M.  3G03.    Ant.  J.  C.  401.      t  Liban.  in  Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  645—648.        t  Cicer.  1.  i.de  Orat.  n.231.  ?32. 

5  Quint.  I.xi.  c.  1. 
liHiset  talibus  adductus  Socrates,  nee  pntromini  qii^csivit  ad  jiidiciiini   capitis,  nee  jiidicibus  siipplex  fuii; 
adhibuitque  liberam  cuutuniaeiam  a  inagiHtudinc  antnii  duetani,  nun  a  guperbm.— CiCi  'i'usc.  Qiixst.  !•  i« 
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"Upon  the  day  assiirned,  the  proceeding  commenced  in  the  usual  forms.  The 
parties  appeared  before  the  judges,  and  Melitus  spoke.  The  worse  his  cause,  and 
the  less  provided  it  was  with  proofs,  the  more  occasion  he  had  for  address  and  art  to 
cover  its  weakness.  He  omitted  nothing  that  might  render  the  adverse  party  odiou&:; 
and  instead  of  reasons,  which  could  not  but  fail  him,  he  substituted  tiie  delusive  g!ii- 
ter  of  a  lively  and  pompous  eloquence.  Socrates,  in  observing  that  he  could  not  tell 
what  impression  the  discourse  of  liis  accusers  might  make  upon  the  judges,  owns,  that 
tor  his  part  he  scarcely  knew  himself,  they  had  given  such  artful  colouring  and  plaus- 
ibility to  their  arguments,  though  there  was  not  the  least  word  of  truth  in  all  they 
had  advanced.* 

I  have  already  said,  that  their  accusation  consisted  of  two  heads.  The  first  re- 
garded religion,  and  stated  that  Socrates  inquired,  out  of  an  impious  curiosity,  into 
what  passed  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  that  he  denied  the  gods 
adored  by  his  country,  and  endeavored  U)  introduce  a  new  worship;  and,  that  if  he 
might  be  believed,  an  unknown  god  inspired  him  in  all  his  actions.  In  short,  that  he 
believed  there  were  no  gods.f 

The  second  head  related  to  the  interest  and  government  of  tlie  state,  and  stated 
that  Socrates  corrupted  the  youth  by  instilling  bad  sentiments  concerning  the  Divinity 
into  them,  by  teaching  them  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  the  order  established  in  the 
republic;  by  declaring  openly  against  the  choice  of  the  magistrates  by  lot,:t  by  ex- 
claiming against  the  public  assemblies,  where  he  was  never  seen  to  appear;  by  teach- 
ing the  art  of  making  the  worst  of  causes  good;  by  attaching  the  youtli  to  himself 
out  of  a  spirit  of  pride  and  ambition,  under  the  pretence  of  instructing  them;  and  by 
proving  to  children,  that  they  may  abuse  their  parents  with  impunity:  that  he  gloried 
in  a  pretended  oracle,  and  believed  himself  the  wisest  of  mankind:  that  he  taxed 
all  others  with  folly,  and  condemned  without  reserve  all  their  maxims  and  actions; 
constituting  himself,  by  his  own  authority,  the  general  censor  and  reformer  of  the 
state.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  effects  of  his  lessons  may  be  seen  in  the  persons 
of  Critias  and  Alcibiades,  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  have  done  great  mischiets 
to  their  country,  and  have  been  the  most  wicked  of  citizens,  and  the  most  abandoned 
of  men. 

This  concluded  with  recommending  to  the  judges  to  be  very  much  upon  their  guard 
against  the  dazzhng  eloquence  of  Socrates,  and  to' suspect  extremely  the  insinuating 
and  artificial  turns  of  address  which  he  would  employ  to  deceive  them. 

Socrates  began  his  discourse  with  this  point,  and  declared  that  he  would  speak  to 
the  judges  as  it  was  his  custom  to  talk  in  his  common  conversation,  that  is  to  say, 
with  much  simplicity,  and  no  art.§ 

He  then  proceeded  to  particulars.  Upon  what  foundation  could  it  be  alleged  that 
he  did  not  acknowledge  the  gods  of  the  republic;  he,  who  had  often  been  seen  to  sa- 
crifice in  his  own  house,  and  in  the  temples.^  Could  it  be  doubted  vv^hether  he  used 
divination  or  not,  while  it  was  made  a  crime  in  him  to  reix>rt,  that  he  received  coun- 
sels from  a  certain  divinity;  and  thence  concluded  that  he  aimed  at  introducing  new 
deities.^  But  in  this  he  innovated  nothing  more  than  others,  Vv^ho,  putting  their  faiih 
in  divination,  observed  the  flight  of  birds,  consulted  the  entrails  of  victims,  and  re- 
marked even  words  and  accidental  occurrences:  different  means  which  the  gods  em- 
ployed to  give  manidnd  a  lore-knowledge  of  the  future.  Old  or  new,  it  was  still  evi- 
dent, that  Socrates  acknowledged  divinities,  by  the  confession  of  even  Melitus  hlni- 
self,  who  in  his  information  avered,  that  he  believed  in  dtemons,  that  i^to  say,  interi- 
or spirits,  the  offspring  of  the  gods.  Now,  every  man  who  believes  in  the  otispring 
of  the  gods,  believes  in  the  gods.|| 

As  to  what  related  to  the  impious  inquiries  into  natural  things  imputed  to  him, 
Avithout  despising  or  condemning  thovse  who  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  phy- 
sics, he  declared,  that  as  for  him,  he  had  entirely  devoied  himself  to  what  concerns 
moral  virtue,  the  conduct  of  life,  and  the  rules  of  government,  as  a  knowledge  infi- 
nitely more  useful  than  any  other;  and  he  called  upon  all  those  who  had  been  hi» 
hearers,  to  come  forward  and  deny  him  if  he  did  not  say  what  was  true,  il 

•Plut.  ill  Apolog.  Socrat.—Xenoph.  in  Apolog.  Sorrat.  et  in  MeiDor.  t  Plot,  in  Apolo?.  p.  21. 

tSocrates  in  reality  did  not  approve  this  manner  of  elecim^  the  niaEcisl.ates.  He  o!v;crvc(I,  that  wlien  a  pilot,  a 
musician,  or  an  architect  was  wanted,  nobody  was  v  illing  to  take  him  at  a  venttire:  ihotigh  the  fauUs  of  hi  s" 
people  were  far  from  bein^^f  of  the  qfivat  iinpomnce  of  those  errors  which  were  committed  in  tht  iidininistraiion 
«f  the  republic. — Xenoph.  Memorab.  1.  i.  p.  712. 

J  Plat.  p.  17.  fl  Fiat.  p.  27.     Xcnop'i.  p.  '03.  1  Xciioplt.  r-  '^0- 
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"I  am  accused  of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  of  instilling  dangerous  maxims  into 
them,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  worsliip  of  the  gods,  as:  the  rules  of  government.  You 
know,  Athenians,  tfiat  I  never  made  it  my  profession  to  teach:  nor  can  envy,  how- 
ever violent  against  me,  reproach  me  with  having  ever  sold  my  instructions.  I  have 
an  undeniable  evidence  for  me  in  this  respect,  which  is  my  poverty.  Always  equally 
ready  to  communicate  my  thoughts  either  to  the  rich  or  poor,  and  to  give  them  en- 
tire leisure  to  question  or  answer  me,  I  lend  myself  to  every  one  "who  is  desirous  of 
becoming  virtuous;  and  if  among  those  who  hear  me,  there  are  any  who  prove  either 
good  or  bad,  neither  the  virtues  of  the  one,  nor  the  vices  of  the  other,  to  which  I  have 
not  contributed,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  me.  My  whole  enipIoyn;ent  is  to  persuade  the 
young  and  old  against  too  much  love  for  the  body,  for  riches,  and  all  other  precarious 
things,  of  whatever  nature  they  be,  and  against  too  little  regard  for  the  soul,  which 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  their  affection:  lor  I  incessantly  urge  to  you,  that  virtue 
does  not  proceed  from  riches,  but  on  the  contrary,  riches  from  virtue;  and  that  all  the 
other  goods  of  human  life,  as  well  public  as  private,  have  their  source  in  the  same 
principle. 

"If  to  speak  in  this  manner  be  to  corrupt  youth,  I  confess  Athenians,  that  I  am 
guilty,  and  deserve  to  be  punished.  If  what  I  say  be  not  true,  it  is  most  easy  to  con- 
vict me  of  my  falsehood.  I  see  here  a  great  number  of  my  disciples;  they  have  on- 
ly to  appear.  But  perhaps  the  reserve  and  consideration  for  a  master  who  has  in- 
structed them,  will  prevent  them  from  declaring  against  me:  at  least  their  fathers, 
brothers,  and  uncles,  cannot,  as  good  relations  and  good  citizens,  dispense  with  their 
not  standing  forth  to  demand  vengeance  against  the  corruptor  of  their  sons,  brothers, 
and  nephews.  But  these  are  the  persons  who  take  upon  them  my  defence,  and  inte- 
rest themselves  in  the  success  of  my  cause. 

"Pass  on  me  what  sentence  you  please,  Athenians;  but  I  can  neither  repent  nor 
change  my  conduct.  I  must  not  abandon  nor  suspend  a  function,  which  God  himself 
has  imposed  on  me,  now  he  has  charged  me  with  the  care  of  instructing  my  fellow 
citizens.  If,  after  having  faithfully  kept  all  the  posts  wherein  I  was  jjlaced  by  our 
generals  at  Potidaea,  Amphipolis,  and  Delium,  the  fear  of  death  should  at  this  time 
make  me  abandon  that  in  which  theDivine  Providence  has'placed  me,  by  commanding 
me  to  pass  my  life  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  for  the  instruction  of  myself  and  others; 
this  would  be  a  most  criminal  desertion  indeed,  and  make  me  highly  worthy  of  being 
cited  before  this  tribunal,  as  an  impious  man  who  does  not  believe  the  gods.  Should 
you  resolve  to  acquit  me,  for  the  future,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  make  answer,  Athen- 
ians, that  I  honour  and  love  you,  but  I  shall  choose  rather  to  obey  God  than  you;* 
and  to  my  latest  breath  shall  never  renounce  my  philosophy,  nor  cease  to  exhort  and 
reprove  you  according  to  my  custom,  by  telling  each  of  you  when  you  come  in  my 
way,  *My  good  friend,t  and  citizen  of  the  most  famous  city  in  the  world  for  wisdom, 
and  valour,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  have  no  other  thoughts  than  that  of  amassing 
wealth,  and  of  acquiring  glory,  credit,  and  dignities,  while  you  neglect  the  treasures 
of  prudence,  truth,  and  wisdom,  and  take  no  pains  in  rendering  your  soul  as  good 
and  perfect  as  it  is  capable  of  being. 't 

"I  am  reproached  with  abjec/t  fear  and  meanness  of  spirit,  for  being  so  busy  in  im- 
parting my  advice  to  every  one  in  priv^ate,  and  for  having  always  avoided  being  present 
in  your  as:jemblies,  to  give  my  counsels  to  my  country.  I  think  I  have  sufficiently 
proved  my  courage  and  fortitude  both  in  the  field,  where  I  have  borne  arms  with  you, 
and  in  the  senate,  when  I  alone  opposed  the  unjust  sentence  you  pronounced  against 
tlie  ten  captains,  who  had  not  taken  up  and  interred  the  bodies  of  those  who  were 
killed  or  drowned  in  the  sea-fight  near  the  island  Arginusae,  and  when,  upon  more 
than  one  occasion,  I  opposed  the  violent  and  cruel  orders  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  What 
is  it,  then,  that  has  prevented  me  from  appearing  in  your  assemblies?  It  is  that  dae- 
mon, that  divine  voice,  which  you  have  so  often  heard  me  mention,  and  Melituc  has 
taken  so  much  pains  to  ridicule.  That  spirit  has  attached  itself  to  me  from  my  infancy, 
it  is  a  voice  which  I  never  hear,  but  when  it  Avould  prevent  me  fi'om  persisting  in 
something"!  have  resolved;  C)r  it  never  exhorts  me  to  undertake  any  thing.  It  is  tlie 
sartie  beifig  thut  has  always  opposed  me,  when  I  would  have  intermeddled  in  the  affairs 
of  the  republic;  and  that  with  the  greatest  reason;  for  I  should  have  been  among  the 
dead  long  ago,  had  I  been  concerned  inthe  measuresof  the  state,  without  effecting  any 

J  *  ni'ia-OfXitt    TM    Siii    fixXXov    H     V/AIV, 

tThe  Greek  signifies,  Obestof  meii,  w  ji^jj*  ivi^ii/,  whicli  was  an  obliging  nianneiof  salutation. 

JPlat.  p.28,29. 
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thing  to  the  advantage  of  myseU'  or  our  country.  Do  not  (ake  it  ill,  I  hefseech  you,  if  ' 
speak  my  thoughts  without  disguise,  and  with  truth  and  iieedom.  Every  man  who 
would  generously  oppose  a  whole  people,  either  among  us  or  elsewhere,  and  who  inflexi- 
bly applies  himself  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  laws,  and  the  practice  of  iniquity  in 
a  government,  will  never  do  so  long  with  impunity.  Ic  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  who  would  contend  for  justice,  if  he  has  any  thoughts  of  living,  to  remain  in  a 
private  station,  and  never  to  have  any  share  in  public  atliiirs.* 

"For  the  rest,  Athenians,  if,  in  the  extreme  danger  in  which  T  now  am,  I  do  not 
imitate  the  behaviour  of  those,  who  upon  less  emergencies  have  implored  and  suppli- 
cated their  judges  with  tears,  and  have  brought  forth  their  children,  relations,  and 
friends,  it  is  not  through  pride  and  obstinacy,  or  any  contempt  for  you,  but  solely  for 
your  honour,  and  for  that  of  the  whole  city.  You  should  know,  that  there  are  among 
our  citizens,  those  who  do  not  regard  death  as  an  evil,  and  who  give  that  name  only 
to  injustice  and  infamy.  At  my  age,  and  with  the  reputation,  true  or  false,  which  I 
have,  would  it  be  consistent  for  me,  after  all  the  lessons  I  have  given  upon  the  con- 
tempt of  death,  to  be  afraid  of  it  myself,  and  to  belie  in  my  last  action  all  the  principles 
and  sentiments  of  my  past  life? 

"But  without  speaking  of  my  fame,  which  I  should  extremely  injure  by  such  a 
conduct,  I  do  not  think  it  allowable  to  entreat  a  judge,  nor  to  be  absolved  by  supplica- 
tions: he  ought  to  be  persuaded  and  convinced.  The  judge  does  not  sit  upon  the 
bench  to  show  favour  by  violating  the  laws,  but  to  do  justice  in  conforming  to  them. 
He  does  not  swear  to  'discharge  with  impunity  whom  he  pleases;  but  to  do  justice 
where  it  is  due.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  accustom  you  to  perjury,  nor  you  to  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  accustomed  to  it;  for  in  so  doing,  both  of  us  equally  injure  justice 
and  religion,  and  both  are  criminals. 

'^'Do  not  therefore  expect  from  me,  Athenians,  that  I  should  have  recourse  among 
you  to  means  which  I  believe  neither  honest  nor  lawful;  especially  on  this  occasion, 
wherein  I  am  accused  of  impiety  by  Melitus.  For  if  I  should  influence  you  by  my 
prayers,  and  thereby  induce  you  to  violate  your  oaths,  it  would  be  undeniably  evident 
that  I  teach  you  not  to  believe  in  the  gods;  and  even  in  defending  and  justifying  my- 
self, should  furnish  my  adversaries  with  arms  against  me,  and  prove  that  I  believe  no 
divinity.  But  I  am  very  far  from  such  bad  thoughts.  I  am  more  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  God  than  my  accusers,  and  so  convinced,  that  I  abandon  myself  to  God 
and  you,  that  you  may  judge  of  me  as  you  shall  deem  be-st  for  yourselves  and  me."t 

Socrates  pronounced  this  discourse  with  a  firm  and  intrepid  tone.  His  air,  his 
action,  his  visage,  expressed  nothing  of  the  accused:  he  seemed  the  master  of  his 
judges,  from  the  assurance  and  greatness  oi  soul  with  which  he  spoke,  without  how- 
ever losing  any  thing  of  the  modesty  natural  to  him.J  So  noble  and  majestic  a  de- 
portment displeased  and  gave  oflence.  It  is  common  for  judges,  who  look  upon  them- 
selves as  the  absolute  dispensers  of  life  or  death  to  such  as  are  before  them,  to 
expect,  out  of  a  secret  desire,  that  they  should  appear  in  their  presence  with  humble 
submission  and  respectful  awe;  a  hornage  which  they  think  due  to  their  supreme 
authority.§ 

This  was  the  case  on  this  occasion.  Melitus  however  had  not  at  first  the  fifth  part 
ot  the  voices.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  judges  assembled  upon  this  occa- 
sion might  amount  to  five  hundred,  without  reckoning  the  president.  The  law  con- 
demned the  accuser  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas||  if  he  had  not  the  fifth  part 
of  the  suttra^es.  This  law  had  been  wisely  established,  to  check  the  boldness  and 
impudence  of  calumniators.  Melitus  would'  have  been  obliged  to  pay  this  fine,  if 
Anytus  and  Lycon  had  not  joined  him,  and  presented  themselves  also  as  the  accusers 
of  Socrates.  Their  influence  obtained  a  great  number  of  voices;  and  there  were  two 
hundred  and  eighty  against  Socrates,  and  consequently,  only  two  hundred  and  twenty 
for  him.  He  wanted  only  thirty  one  to  have  been  acquitted;  for  he  would  then  have 
had  two  hundred  and  fifty  one,  which  would  have  been  the  majority. 

By  this  first  sentence  the  judges  only  declared  Socrates  guilty,  without  imposing 
any  penalty.1I     For  when  the  law  did  not  determine  the  punishment,  and  when  a 

•Plutp.  3t.  +  Plat.  p.  34,35. 

X  Socrates  ita  in  judicio  capitis  pro  se  inse  dixit,  ut  non  supplex  aut  reus,  sed  magister  aut  dominus  videretur 
esscjudiciiiiu.— Cjc.  I.  i.  de  Oral.  11. 231.  ,         o    ■       i  • 

i  Odit judex  fere  litiffantis  set urita tern;  cumque  jus  suum  intelligat.tacilusreverciitiain  postuiat.-.ttuint.  l.jy. 
c.\.  []  Nearly  one  liur»d'"ed  dollars. 

H  Priiuis  sententiis  statwebant  tantimi  judicos  damnarent  an  absolverent.  Eiat  au  eni  Athtni*,  rto  danmato,  si 
fraus  capiialunun  essei, quasi  pueiiae  lEstimatio  Ex  seiitentia.tum.judicibusdareiur,  intenogabatur  rem,  quaiu 
quasi  ajstiinationeni  coinmcruissese  aicxime  eouttieretur.— Cic.  1.  i.  de  Oiat.  n.  231,  232. 
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crime  against  the  state  was  not  in  question,  in  which  manner  I  conceive  Cicero's 
terms,  "fraus  capitalis,"  may  be  understood,  the  person  found  guilty  had  a  right  to 
choose  the  penalty  he  thought  he  deserved.  Upon  his  answer  the  judges  deliberated 
a  second  time,  and  afterwards  passed  their  final  sentence.  Socrates  was  informed 
that  he  might  demand  an  abatement  of  the  penalty,  and  change  the  condemnation 
of"  death  into  banishment,  imprisonment,  or  a  fine.  "  He  replied  generously,  that  he 
would  choose  neither  of  those  punishments,  because  that  would  be  to  acknowledge 
himself  guilty.  "Athenians,"  said  he,  "to  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense,  as  you 
oblige  me  to  sentence  myself,  according  to  what  1  deserve,  I  condemn  myself,  for 
having  passed  my  life  in  instructuig  yourselves  and  your  children;  for  having  ne- 
glected with  that  view  my  domestic  afiairs,  and  all  public  employments  and  dignities; 
for  having  devoted  myself  entirely  to  the  service  of  my  couniry,  in  labouring  inces- 
santly to  render  my  fellow  citizens  virtuous;  I  condemn  myself,  I  say,  to  be  maintained 
in  the  Prytaneum  at  the  expense  of  the  republic  for  the  rest  of  my  life."  This  last 
ansvyer  so  much  oliended  the  judges;*  that  they  condemned  him  to  drink  hemlock,  a 
punishment  very  common  among  them.t 

This  sentence  did  not  shake  the  constancy  of  Socrates  in  the  least.  "I  am  going" 
said  he,  addressing  himself  to  his  Judges  with  a  noble  tranquillity,  "to  suffer  death 
by  your  order,  to  which  nature  had  condemned  me  from  the  first  moment  of  my 
birth;  but  my  accusers  will  sufler  no  less  from  infamy  and  injustice  by  the  decrees  of 
truth.  Did  you  expect  flora  me  that  to  extricate  myself  out  of  your  hands,  I  would 
have  employed,  according  to  custom,  flattery  and  pathetic  expressions,  and  the  timo- 
rous and  cringing  behaviour  of  a  suppliant?  But  in  trials,  as  well  as  in  war,  an  hon- 
est man  ought  not  to  use  all  sorts  of  means  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  It  is 
equally  dishonourable,  in  both,  to  ransom  it  only  by  prayers  and  tears,  and  all  those 
abject  methods  v/hich  you  see  every  day  practised  by  people  in  my  present  condition."^ 

Apollodorus,  V7ho  v\^as  one  of  his  friends  and  disciples  having  advanced  to  him  to 
express  his  grief  for  his  dying  innocent:  "What!"  replied  he  with  a  smile,  "would 
you  have  had  me  die  guilt3^'^" 

Plutarch,  to  show  tnat  only  our  weakest  part,  the  body,  is  in  the  power  of  man,  but 
that  there  is  another  intiniteiy  more  noble  part  of  us  entirely  superior  to  their  threats, 
and  inaccessible  to  their  inflictions,  cites  these  admirable  words  of  Socrates,  which  are 
more  applicable  to  his  judges  than  his  accusers:  "Anytus  and  Melitus  may  kill  me, 
but  they  cannot  hurt  me."  As  if  he  had  said,  in  the  language  of  the  pagans, — For- 
tune may  deprive  me  of  my  goods,  n)y  health,  and  my  hfe;  but  I  have  a  treasure 
within  me,  of  which  no  violence  can  deprive  me;  I  mean  virtue,  innocence,  fortitude, 
and  Greatness  of  mind.§ 

This  great  man,  fully  convinced  of  the  principle  he  had  so  often  inculcated  to  his 
disciples,  that  guilt  is  the  only  evil  a  wise  man  ought  to  fear,  chose,  rather  to  be  de- 
prived of  some  years  which  he  might  have  to  live,  than  to  forfeit  in  an  instant  the 
glory  of  his  whole  past  hfe,  m  dishonouring  himself  for  ever,  by  the  shanieful  beha- 
viour he  was  advised  to  observe  with  his  judges.  Seeing  that  his  own  times  had  but 
a  slight  knowledge  of  him,  he  referred  himself  from  it  to  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
find,  by  the  generous  sacrifice  of  a  very  advanced  life,  acquired  and  assured  himself 
M(\e  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.|| 

SECTION  VII. SOnr.ATES    REFUSES  TO  ESCAPE  OUT  OF   PRISON.       HE  DRINKS  THE  POISON. 

After  the  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  him,  Socrates,  with  the  same  intrepid 
countenance  with  which  he  had  held  the  lyrants  in  awe,  went  forward  towards  the 
])iir5on,  ^waich  lost  that  name,  says  Seneca,  when  he  entered  it,  and  became  the  resi- 
dence of  Virtue  and  probity.*fI    PIis  friends  followed  him  thither,  and  continued  to  visit 

*  Ciijus  r^spons!)  sicjudlccs  exaisermit,  ut  capitis hominem  innocentissimumcondemnarent.—Cic.  1.  i.  deOrat. 

til  appears  in  I^lato,  tliat,  after  this  disuoiirse,  Socrates,  without  doubt  to  remove  from  hiio  all  imputation  of 
pride  aiid  co  ituiiircy,  modi  si :j'  ofT  red  to  pay  <  fine  proportionate  to  his  indigence;  that  is  to  say,  one  mina,  or 
ahoin  ten  dollar-,  and  tliat,at  (lie  instance  of  his  friends,  who  had  bound  themselves  for  him,  he  rose  in  his  offer 
10  Thirty  niina;.— Plat,  in  Apolofj.  Socint.  p.  28.  But  Xenophon  positively  asserts  thecontrary,  p.  705.  This  dif- 
fi-ieiice  nia>  hr  reconciled  perhaps,  by  supposing-  thai  Socrates  refused  at  first  to  make  any  offer,  and  that  he 
«uffl-rcd  hiiiiself  at  knptii  to  be  oveicoiue  lij  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends. 

X  Plat.  p.  39.  ^  De  Anim.  Tranquil,  p. 475. 

R  Maluit  vir  sapientissimus  quod  superesset  ex  vita  sibi  perire,  quam  quod  praterisset;  etquando  ab  hominibut 
liji  lemiioris  panun  iiitelligeI)aiur,poster()rum  sejudiciis  reservavit,  bievi  detrimento  jam  ultimae  senectutis 
acviMi  seeulorum  omnium  consecutis. — Quint.  1.  i.  c.  1. 

"S  Soc.aits  ei.duni  die  vultu,  quo  aliquaiido  solus  trijjinta  lyrannos  in  ordinem  redepeiat,  carcerem  intravit,  ig- 
iiominiain  ipsi  loco  detraciunis.  Nequeenim  poterat  carcei-  videri.in  quo  Socrates  erat. — Senec.  de  Cuniol.  ad 
llilvet.  c.  xiij.  -11  >      H 

bocra'cs  carcerem  inirando  purgavitjomnique  honesiionem  curia  reddidit.— Id  de  Vit.  Beat.  c.  17. 
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him  during  the  thirty  days  which  passed  between  his  condemnation  and  death.  That 
delay  was  occasioned  by  the  following  custom.  The  Athenians  sent  a  ship  every 
year  to  the  isle  of  Delos,  to  offer  certain  sacrifices:  and  it  was  prohibited  to  put  any 
person  to  death  in  the  city,  from  the  time  the  priest  of  Apollo  had  crowned  the  poop 
of  this  vessel,  as  a  signal  for  its  departure,  till  the  same  vessel  should  return.  So  that 
sentence  having  been  passed  upon  Socrates  the  day  after  that  ceremony  began,  it 
was  necessary  to  defer  the  execution  of  it  for  thirty  days,  during  the  continuance  of 
this  voyage. 

In  this  long  interval,  death  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  present  itself  before  his 
eyes  in  all  its  terrors,  and  to  put  his  constancy  to  the  proof,  not  only  by  the  severe 
rigour  of  a  dungeon,  and  the  irons  upon  his  legs,  but  by  the  continual  prospect  and 
cruel  expectation  of  an  event  of  which  nature  is  always  abhorrent.  In  this  sad  con- 
dition, he  did  not  cease  to  enjoy  that  profound  tranquillity  of  mind  which  his  friends 
had  always  admired  in  him.  He  entertained  them  with  the  same  temper  he  had  al- 
ways expressed;  and  Crito  observes,  that  the  evening  before  his  death,  he  slept  as 
Eeaceably  as  at  any  other  time.  He  also  composed  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo  and 
>iana,  and  turned  one  of  iEsop's  fables  into  verse.* 

The  day  before,  or  the  same  day  that  the  ship  was  to  arrive  from  Delos,  the  return 
of  which  was  to  be  followed  by  the  death  of  Socrates,  Crito,  his  intimate  friend,  came 
to  him  early  in  the  morning,  to  inform  him  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  depend- 
ed only  upon  himself  to  quit  the  prison;  and  the  jailor  was  bribed;  that  he  would  find 
the  doors  open,  and  offered  him  a  safe  retreat  in  Thessaly.  Socratet  laughed  at  this 
proposal,  and  asked  him,  "if  he  knew  any  place  out  of  Attica  where  people  did  not 
die.'"'  Crito  urged  the  thing  very  seriously,  and  pressed  him  to  take  advantage  of  so 
precious  an  opportunity,  adding  argument  upon  argument  to  gain  his  consent,  and  to 
engage  him  to  resolve  upon  his  escape.  "Without  mentioning  the  inconsolable  grief 
I  should  suffer  for  the  death  of  such  a  friend,  how  should  I  support  the  reproaches  of 
an  infinity  of  people,  who  would  believe  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  have  saved  you, 
but  that  I  would  not  sacrifice  a  small  part  of  my  wealth  for  that  purpose?  Could  the 
people  ever  be  persuaded,  that  so  wise  a  man  as  Socrates  would  not  quit  his  prison, 
when  he  might  do  it  with  all  possible  security?  Perhaps  he  might  fear  to  expose  his 
friends,  or  to  occasion  the  loss  of  their  fortunes,  or  even  of  their  lives  or  liberty.  Ought 
there  to  be  any  thing  more  dear  and  precious  to  them  than  the  preservation  of  Socra- 
tes? Even  strangers  themselves  dispute  that  honour  with  them;  many  of  whom  have 
come  expressly  with  considerable  sums  of  money  to  purchase  his  escape;  and  declare, 
that  they  should  think  themselves  highly  honoured  to  receive  him  among  them  and  to 
supply  him  abundantly  with  all  he  could  have  occasion  for.  Ought  he  to  abandon 
himself  to  enemies,  who  have  occasioned  his  being  condemned  unjustly,  and  can  he 
think  it  allowable  to  betray  his  own  cause?  Is  it  not  essential  to  his  goodness  and  jus- 
tice, to  spare  his  fellow-citizens  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood?  But  if  all  these  motives 
cannot  alter  him,  and  he  is  not  concerned  in  regard  to  himself,  can  he  be  insensible  to 
the  interests  of  his  children?  In  what  condition  dqes  he  leave  them?  And  can  he  for- 
get the  father,  to  remember  only  the  philosopher?" 

Socrates,  alter  having  heard  him  with  attention,  praised  his  zeal,  and  expressed 
his  gratitude;  but  before  he  could  yield  to  his  opinion,  was  for  examining  whether  it 
was  just  lor  him  to  depart  out  of  prison  without  the  consent  of  the  Athenians.  If 
was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  him,  whether  a  man  condemned  to  die,  though  unjustly, 
can  without  a  crime  escape  from  justice  and  the  laws?  I  do  not  know,  whether,  even 
among  us,  there  are  not  many  persons  to  be  found  who  believe  that  this  may  be  made 
a  question. 

Socrates  begins  with  removing  every  thing  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  comes  im- 
mediately to  the  bottom  of  the  aflEair.  "I  should  certainly  rejoice  extremely,  most 
dear  Crito,  that  you  could  persuade  me  to  quit  this  place;  but  cannot  resolve  to  do 
so,  without  being  first  persuaded.  We  ought  not  to  be  in  pain  for  what  the  people 
say,  but  for  what  the  sole  Judge  of  all  that  is  just  or  unjust  shall  pronounce  upon  us 
and  that  alone  is  truth.  All  the  considerations  you  have  alleged,  as  to  money,  repu- 
tation, family,  prove  nothing,  unless  you  show  me,  that  what  you  propose  is  just  and 
lawful.  It  is  a  received  and  constant  principle  with  us,  that  all  injustice  is  shameful, 
and  fatal  to  him  who  commits  it,  whatever  men  may  say,  or  whatever  good  or  evil 
may  be  the  consequence  of  it.     We  have  always  reasoned  from  this  principle  even 

"  Plat,  in  Criton. 
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to  our  latest  days,  and  have  never  departed  in  the  least  from  it.  Would  it  be  possi- 
ble,  dear  Crito,  that  at  our  age,  our  most  serious  discourses  should  resemble  those  of 
mfants,  who  say  yes,  and  no,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  and  have  nothing  fixed  and 
determinate?"    At  each  proposition  he  waited  Crito's  answer  and  assent. 

"Let  us  therefore  resume  our  principles,  and  endeavour  to  make  use  of  them  at 
this  tmie.    It  has  always  been  a  maxim  with  us,  that  it  is  never  allowable,  upon  any 
pretence  whatever,  to  commit  injustice,  not  even  in  regard  to  those  who  injure  us, 
nor  to  return  evil  for  evil;  and  that  when  we  have  once  engaged  our  word,  we  are 
bound  to  keep  it.     Now,  if  at  the  time  I  should  be  ready  to  make  my  escape,  the 
laws  and  republic  should  present  themselves  in  a  body  before  me,  what  could  I  an- 
swer to  the  tollovving  questions,  which  they  might  put  to  me?     'What  are  you  about 
to  do,  Socrates?     To  fly  Irora  justice  in  this  manner,  is  it  ought  else  but  ruining  en- 
tirely the  laws  and  the  republic?     Do  you  believe  that  a  state  subsists,  after  justice 
not  only  ceases  to  be  any  longer  in  force  in  it,  but  is  even  corrupted,  subverted,  and 
trod  under  loot  by  individuals?'     'But,'  says  I,  'the  republic  has  done  me  injustice, 
and  has  sentenced  me  wrongfully.     Have  you  forgot,  the  laws  would  reply,  that  you 
are  under  an  agreement  with  us  to  submit  your  private  judgment  to  the  republic? 
Vou  were  at  liberty,  if  our  government  and  constitutions  did  not  suit  you,  to  retire 
and  settle  yourself  elsewhere.     But  a  residence  of  seventy  years  in  our  city  sufficient- 
ly denotes,  thai  our  plan  has  not  displeased  you,  and  that  you  have  complied  with  it 
trom  an  entire  knowledge  and  experience  of  it,  and  out  of  choice.     In  fact  you  owe 
all  you  are,  and  all  you  possess,  to  it:  birth,  nurture,  education,  and  establishment; 
lor  all  these  proceed  from  the  tuition  and  protection  of  the  republic.     Do  you  believe 
yourselt  free  to  break  through  engagements,  which  you  have  confirmed  by  more  than 
one  oath?     Though  she  should  intend  to  destroy  you,  can  you  render  her  evil  for 
evil,  and  injury  for  injury?     Have  you  a  right  to  act  in  that  manner  with  your  father 
and  mother;  and  do  you  not  know  that  your  country  is  more  considerable,  and  more 
worthy  of  respect  before  God  and  man,  than  either  father  or  mother,  or  all  the  rela- 
tions in  the  world  together;  that  your  country  is  to  be  honoured  and  revered,  to  be 
complied  with  in  her  excesses,  and  to  be  treated  with  tenderness  and  kindness,  even 
in  her  most  violent  proceedings?     In  a  word,  that  she  is  either  to  be  reclaimed  by 
wise  counsels  and  respectful  remonstrances,  or  to  be  obeyed  in  her  commands,  and 
sutler  without  murmuring  in  all  she  shall  decree?     As  lor  your  children,  Socrates, 
your  Iriends  will  render  them  all  the  services  in  their  power;  Divine  Providence  at 
least  will  not  be  wanting  to  them.     Resign  yourself  therefore  to  our  reasons,  and  take 
the  counsel  of  those  who  have  given  you  birth,  nurture,  and  education.     Set  not  so 
high  a  value  upon  your  children,  your  life,  or  anv  thing  in  the  world,  as  justice:  and 
be  assured,  that  when  you  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Pluto,  you  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  defend  yourself  in  the  presence  of  your  judges.     But  if  you  demean  yourself 
otherwise,  we  shall  continue  to  be  your  enemies  as  long  as  you  live,  without  ever  af- 
fording you  relaxation  or  repose;  and  when  you  are  dead,  our  sisters,  the  laws  in  the 
regions  below,  will  be  as  little  favourable  to  you;  knowing  that  you  have  been  guilty 
of  using  your  utmost  endeavours  to  destroy  us." 

Socrates  observed  to  Crito,  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  perfect  sense  of  all  he  had 
said,  and  that  the  force  of  his  reasons  had  made  so  strong  and  irresistible  an  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind,  that  they  entirely  engrossed  him,  and  left  him  neither  thoughts 
nor  words  to  object.  Crito,  acknovvledging  that  he  had  nothing  to  reply,  kept  si- 
lence, and  withdrew  from  his  friend.  t,  r .        i- 

At  length  the  fatal  ship  returned  to  Athens,  which  was  in  some  measure  the  signal 
tor  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  next  day  all  his  friends,  except  Plato,  who  was  sick, 
repaired  to  the  prison  early  in  the  morning.  The  jailor  desired  them  to  "wait  a  little, 
t)ecause  the  eleven  magistrates,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  prisons,  were  at  that 
time  notilyinir  the  prisoner,  that  he  was  to  die  the  same  day."  Presently  after,  they 
entered,  and  found  Socrates,  whose  chains  had  been  taken  off,*  sitting  by  Xantippe 
his  wife,  who  held  one  of  his  children  in  her  arms.  As  soon  as  she  perceived  them, 
setting  up  great  cnt.s,  sobbing  and  tearing  her  face  and  hair,  she  made  the  prison 
resound  with  her  complaints:  "O  my  dear  Socrates,  your  friends  are  come  to  see  you 
this  day  for  the  last  time!"  He  desired  that  she  might  be  taken  away,  and  she  was 
immediately  carried  home. 

tul  r'li^.^l'.'f"''  ?*  *"°"  *'  •entente  wa«  pronounced  upoj)  a  criminal,  he  was  unbound,  and  considered  ai  ihe  vic- 
tua  ot  deaiJi,  u  houi  it  was  no  lojigi-r  law  ful  to  Kwrj.  in  chains. 
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Socrates  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  with  his  friends,  and  discoursed  with  them 
with  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity.  The  subject  of  conversation  was  the 
most  important,  and  best  adapted  to  the  present  conjuncture,  that  is  to  say,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  What  gave  rise  to  this  discourse,  was  a  question  in  a  manner 
by  chance:  Whether  a  true  philosopher  ought  not  to  desire  and  take  pains  to  die? 
This  proposition  taken  too  literally,  implied  an  opinion,  that  a  philosopher  might 
kill  himself.  Socrates  maintained  that  nothing  was  more  erroneous  than  this  notion, 
and  that  man,  appertaining  to  God,  who  formed  and  placed  him  with  his  own  hand 
in  the  post  he  possesses,  cannot  abandon  it  without  his  permission,  nor  depart  from 
life  without  his  order.  What  is  it  then  that  can  induce  a  philosopher  to  entertaia. 
this  love  for  death.  It  can  be  only  the  hope  of  that  happiness,  which  he  expects  in 
another  life;  and  that  hope  can  be  founded  only  upon  the  opinion  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality. 

Socra'tes  employed  the  lastday  of  his  life  in  entertaining  his  friends  upon  this  great 
and  important  subject;  from  which  conversation,  Plato's  adrairaWe  dialogue,  entitled 
"the  Pheedon,"  is  wholly  taken.  He  explained  to  his  friends  all  the  arguments  lor 
believing  the  soul  immortal,  and  refuted  all  the  objections  against  it,  which  are  very 
nearly  the  same  as  are  made  at  this  day.  This  treatise  is  too  long  for  me  to  attempt 
an  abstract  of  it* 

Before  he  answered  any  of  these  objections,  he  deplored  a  misfortune  very  com- 
mon among  men,  who,  in  consequence  of  hearing  ignorant  persons,  who  contradict 
and  doubt  every  thing,  dispute,  and  believe  there  is  nothing  certain.  "Is  it  not," 
said  he,  "a  great  misfortune,  dear  Phsedon,  that,  having  reasons  which  are  true,  cer- 
tain, and  very  easy  to  be  understood,  there  should  however  be  those  in  the  world 
who  are  not  at  all  atiected  Aviih  them,  from  their  having  heard  those  frivolous  dis- 
putes, wherein  all  things  appear  somedmes  true  and  sometimes  false.  These  unjust 
and  unreasonable  men,  instead  of  blaming  themselves  for  these  doubts,  or  charging 
them  to  their  own  limited  capacities^  from  ascribing  the  defect  to  the  reasons  them- 
selves, proceed  at  length  to  a  detestation  of  them,andhelieve  themselves  more  know- 
ing and  judicious  than  all  others,  because  they  imagine  they  are  the  only  persons  who 
comprehend  that  there  is  nothing  true  or  certain  in  the  nature  of  things."! 

Socrates  demostrated  the  injustice  of  these  pretensions.  He  observed,  that  of  two 
things  equally  uncertain,  it  consisted  with  wisdom  to  choose  that  which  is  most  ad- 
vantageous with  least  hazard.  "If  what  I  advance,"  said  he,  "upon  the  immortaUty 
of  the  soul,  proves  true,  it  is  good  to  believe  it;  and  if  after  my  death  it  prove  false, 
I. shall  always  have  the  advantage  from  it,  to  have  been  less  sensible  here  of  the  evils 
which  generally  attend  human  life."  This  reasoning  of  Socrates,  which,  we  are  to 
suppose,  can  be  only  real  and  true  in  the  mouth  of  a  Christian,  is  very  remarkable. 
If  what  I  say  is  true,  I  gain  all  things,  while  I  hazard  very  little;  and  if  false,  I  lose 
nothing;  on  the  contrary,  lam  still  a  great  gainer.]: 

Socrates  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  speculation  of  this  great  truth,  that 
the  soul  is  immortal;  he  draws  useful  and  necessary  conclusions  from  it  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  life;  in  explaining  what  the  hope  of  a  happy  eternity  demands  from  man, 
that  it  be  not  frustrated:  and  that,  instead  of  attaining  the  rewards  prepared  for  the 
good,  they  do  not  experience  the  punishment  allotted  for  the  wicked.  The  philoso- 
pher here'^sets  forth  these  great  truths,  which  a  constant  tradition,  though  very  much 
obscured  by  fiction  and  fable,  had  always  preserved  among  the  pagans;  the  last  judg- 
ment of  the  righteous  and  wicked;  the'^eternal  punishments  to  which  great  criminals 
are  condemned;  a  place  of  peace  and  joy  whhout  end  for  the  souls  that  retain  their 
purity  and  innocence,  or  which,  during  this  life,  have  expiated  their  offences  by  re- 
pentance and  satisfaction;  and  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  they  purify  themselves, 
for  a  certain  time,  from  less  considerable  crimes,  that  have  not  been  atoned  for  du- 
ring this  life. 

"My  friends,  there  is  still  one  thimg,  which  it  is  very  just  to  believe;  if  the  soul  be 
immortal,  it  requires  to  he  cultivated  with  attention,  not  only  for  what  we  call  the 
time  of  life,  but  for  that  which  is  to  follow,  I  mean  eternity;  and  the  least  neglect  in 
this  point  may  be  attended  with  endless  consequences.  If  death  were  the  final  dis- 
solution of  being,  the  wicked  would  be  great  gainers  in  it,  by  being  delivered  at  once 
from  their  bodies,  their  souls,  and  their  vices;  but  as  the  soul  is  immortal,  it  has  no 

•  Plat,  in  Phffid.  p.  59,  &c.  ,  ,  ,  .       !.  V"''  P;  °  h'  ^.V.«..r. 

X  Monsieur  Pascal  Ims  expal  uied  upon  this  reasoning  in  his  sevAlh  aiticlc,  and  deduced  troin  it  a  deiuonsiia- 
tion  ef  iniiuite  tbrce. 
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Other  means  of  being  freed  from  its  evils,  nor  any  safety  for  it,  but  in  becoming  very 
good  and  very  wise;  for  it  carries  nothing  away  with  it,  but  its  good  or  bad  deeds, 
its  virtues  or  vices,  which  are  commonly  the  consequences  of  the  education  it  has 
received,  and  the  causes  of  eternal  happiness  or  misery.* 

"When  the  dead  are  arrived  at  the  fatal  rendezvous  of  departed  souls,  whither 
their  dsemonf  conducts  them,  they  are  all  judged.  Those  who  have  passed  their  lives- 
in  a  manner  neither  entirely  criminal  nor  absolutely  innocent,  are  sent  into  a  place 
where  they  suffer  pains  proportioned  to  their  faults,  till  being  purged  and  cleansed 
of  their  guilt,  and  afterwards  restored  to  liberty,  they  receive  the  reward  of  the  good 
actions  they  have  done  in  the  body.  Those  who  are  judged  to  be  incurable  upoa 
account  of  the  greatnes  of  their  crimes,  who  iiave  deliberately  committed  sacrileges 
and  murders,  and  other  such  great  offences,  the  fatal  destiny  that  passes  judgment 
upon  them,  hurls  them  into  Tartarus,  from  whence  they  never  depart.  But  those 
who  are  found  guilty  of  crimes,  great  indeed,  but  worthy  of  pardon;  who  have  com 
mitted  violences  in  the  transports  of  rage  against  their  father  or  mother,  or.have  kil- 
led some  one  in  a  like  emotion,  and  afterwards  repented,  these  suffer  the  same  punish- 
ment, and  in  the  same  place  with  the  last,  but  for  a  time  only,  till  by  their  prayers  and 
supplications  they  have  obtained  pardon  from  those  they  have  injured. 

But  for  those  who  have  passed  through  life  with  peculiar  sanctity  of  manners,  de- 
livered from  their  base  earthly  abode  as  from  a  prison,  they  are  received  on  high  in  a 
pure  region  which  they  inhabit;  and  as  philosophy  has  sufficiently  purified  them, 
they  live  without  their  bodies,!  through  all  eternity,  in  a  series  of  joys  and  delights 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe,  and  which  the  shortness  of  my  time  will  not  permit 
me  to  explain  more  at  large. 

"What  I  have  said  will  suffice,  I  conceive,  to  prove,  that  we  ought  to  endeavour 
strenuously,  throughout  our  whole  lives,  to  acquire  virtue  and  wisdom:  for  you  see 
how  o-reat  a  reward  and  how  high  a  hope  is  promised  to  us.  And  though  tfie  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  were  dubious,  instead  of  appearing  a  certainty,  as  it  does  every 
wise  man  ouo-ht  to  assure  himself,  that  it  is  well  worth  his  trouble  to  risk  his  belief  of 
it  in  this  manner.  And  indeed;  can  there  be  a  more  glorious  hazard?  We  ought  to 
delio"ht  ourselves  with  this  blessed  hope;  for  which  reason  I  have  lengthened  this  dis- 
course so  much."§ 

Cicero  expresses  these  noble  sentiments  of  Socrates  with  his  usual  delicacy.  Almost 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  held  the  deadly  draught  in  his  hand,  he  talked  in  such 
a  manner^  as  showed  that  he  looked  upon  death,  not  as  a  violence  done  to  him,  but 
as  a  means  bestowed  upon  him  of  ascending  to  heaven.  He  declared,  that  upon  de- 
parting out  of  this  life,  two  ways  are  open  to  us;  the  one  leads  to  the  place  of  eternal 
miserv,  such  souls  as  have  sullied  themselves  here  below  in  shameful  pleasures  and 
criminal  actions;  the  other  conducts  those  to  ihe  happy  mansions  of  the  gods,  who  have 
retained  their  purity  upon  earth,  and  have  led  in  human  bodies  a  Hfe  almost  divine.|f 

When  Socrates  had  done  speaking,  Crito  desired  him  to  give  him  and  the  rest  of 
his  friends  his  last  instructions  in  regard  to  his  children,  and  other  affairs,  that  by  exe- 
cutincr  them,  they  might  have  the  consolation  of  doing  him  some  pleasure.  "I 
shall  recommend  nothing  to  you  this  day,"  replied  Socrates,  "more  than  I  have  always 
done,  which  is,  to  take  care  of  yourselves.  You  cannot  do  yourselves  a  greater  service, 
nor  do  me  and  my  family  a  greater  pleasure."  Crito  having  asked  him  afterwards, 
in  what  manner  he  thought  fit  to  be  buried;  "As  you  please,"  said  Socrates,  if  you 
can  lay  hold  of  me,  and  1  not  escape  out  of  your  hand."  At  the  same  time,  looking 
upon  his  friends  with  a  smile;  "I  can  never  persuade  Crito,  that  Socrates  is  he  who 
converses  with  you,  and  disposes  the  several  parts  of  his  discouise;  for  he  always 
imagines,  that  I  am  what  he  is  about  to  see  dead  in  a  little  while.  He  confounds  me 
with  my  carcase,  and  therefore  asks  me  how  I  would  be  interred."  In  finishing 
those  words  he  rose  up,  and  went  to  bathe  himself  in  an  adjoining  chamber.  After 
he  came  out  of  the  bath,  his  children  were  brought  to  him,  for  he  had  three,  two  very 

*  Plat«4>.  107.  t  Daemon  is  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  spirit,  genius,  and  with  us,  an  angel, 

t  The  resurrection  of  lli«  body  was  unknown  to  the  pagans. 
J  Pint.  p.  113,  114. 

I  Cum  penein  manu  jam  mortiferum  illud  teneret  poculum,  locutus  ita  est,  ut  non  ad  mortem  tnuli,  verom  in 
c<Elum  videreiur  ascendere.  Itaeiiim  censebat,  itaque  disseruit:  duas  esse  vias  duplicesque  cursus  animonim  e 
corpore  excedentmm.  Num,qui»e  humanisvitiis  contaminassentet  $e  totos  libidinibus  dedidissent,  quibuscoarc* 
tati  velut  domesticis  vitiis  atque  fiagitiis  se  inquinassent,  iii deviura  quoddam  iter  esse^  seclusum  a  eoncilio  deorum: 
qui  autem  s«  integros  caicosque  servavissent,  quibusque  fuisset  minima  cum  corponbui  contagio,  stseqne  ab  hit 
semper  sevocassent,  essentque  in  corporibus  liumanis,  vitam  imltati  deoium,  his  ad  illos,a  quibun  etsent  piofectit 
r^tnrumfacilem  patere.—Cic.  Tusc.  qutest,  l.i.  n.  71,72. 
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little,  and  the  other  grown  up.  He  spoke  to  them  for  some  time,  s^ave  his  orders  (o 
the  woman  who  took  care  of  them,  and  then  dismissed  them.  Being  returned  into 
his  ctiamber,  he  laid  him  down  upon  his  bed.* 

The  servant  of  the  eleven  entered  at  the  same  instant,  and  having  informed  hirn 
that  tiie  time  for  drinking  the  hemlock  was  come,  which  v/as  at  sun-set,  was  so  much 
affected  with  sorrow,  that  he  turned  his  back,  and  began  to  weep:  "See,"  said  So- 
crates, "the  good  heart  of  this  mani  Since  my  imprisonment  he  has  often  come  to  see 
me,  and  to  converse  with  me.  He  is  more  worthy  than  ail  his  fellows.  How  hearti- 
ly the  poor  man  weeps  for  me!"  This  is  a  remarkable  example,  and  might  teach 
those  in  an  office  of  this  kind,  how  they  ought  to  behave  to  all  prisoners,  but  more 
especially  to  persons  of  merit^  when  they  are  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands. 
The  fatal  cup  was  brought.'  Socrates  asked  what  was  necessary  for  him  to  do. 
"Nothing  more,"  replied  the  servant,  "than,  as  soon  as  you  have  drunk  it,  to  walk 
about  till  you  find  your  legs  grow  weary,  and  afterwards  lie  down  upon  your  bed." 
He  took  up  the  cup  without  any  emotion  or  change  in  his  colour  or  countenance,  and 
regarding  the  man  with  a  steady  and  assured  look,  "well,"  ^aid  he,  "what  say  you 
of  this  drink:  may  one  make  a  libation  out  of  itr"  Upon  being  told  that  here  was 
only  enough  for  one  dose;  "we  may  at  least,"  continued  he,  "say  our  prayers  to  the 
gods,  as  is  our  duty;  and  implore  them  to  make  our  exit  from  this  world,  and  our  last 
stage  happy;  which  is  what  I  most  ardently  request  of  them."  After  having  spoke 
these  words,  he  kept  silence  for  some  time,  and  then  drank  off  the  whole  draught 
with  an  amazing  tranquillity,  and  a  serenity  of  aspect  not  to  be  expressed  or  con- 
ceived. 

Till  then  his  friends,  with  great  violence  to  themselves,  had  refrained  from  tears; 
but  after  he  had  drunk  the  potion,  they  were  no  longer  masters  of  themselves  but 
wept  abundantly.  ApoUodorus,  who  had  been  in  tears  during  almost  the  whole  con- 
versation, began  then  to  cry  aloud,  and  to  lament  with  such  excessive  grief,  as  pierced 
the  hearts  of  all  who  were  present.  Socrates  alone  remained  unmoved,  and  even 
reproved  his  friends,  though  with  his  usual  mildness  and  good  nature.  "What  are 
vou  doing?"  said  he  to  them;  "I  wonder  at  y(ni!  Ah!  whaf  is  become  of  your  virtue! 
Was  it  not  for  this  I  sent  away  the  women,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  these  weak- 
nesses? For  I  have  always  heard  say,  that  we  ought  to  die  peaceably,  and  blessing 
the  gods.  Be  at  ease,  I  beg  you,  and  show  more  constancy  a-nd  resolution?"  These 
words  filled  them  with  confusion,  and  obliged  them  to  restrain  their  tears. 

In  the  mean  time  he  kept  walking  to  and  fro;  and  when  he  found  his  legs  grow 
weary,  he  laid  down  upon  his  bed,  as  he  had  been  directed- 

The  poison  then  operated  more  and  more.  When  Socrates  f()iind  it  began  to  gain 
upon  the  heart,  uncovering  his  flice,  which  had  been  covered,  without  doubt  to  pre- 
vent any  thing  from  disturbing  him  in  his  last  moments,  "Crito,"  said  he,  which  were 
his  last  "words,  "we  owe  a  cock  to  iEsculapius;  discharge  that  vow  for  me,  and  I  pray 
do  not  forget  it;"  soon  after  which  he  breathed  his  last.  Crito  went  to  his  body,  and 
closed  his  moutii  and  eyes.  Such  was  the  end  of  Socrates,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
95th  Olympiad,  and  the  seventieth  of  his  age.  Cicero  says,  he  could  never  read  the 
description  of  his  death  in  Plato  without  tears.f 

Plato,  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  apprehending  that  the  rage  of  his 
accusers  was  not  satiated  by  that  victim,  retired  to  Megara,  to  the  house  of  Euclid, 
where  they  staid  till  the  'storm  blew  over.  Eui-ipides,  however,  to  reproach  the 
Athenians  with  the  horrible  crime  which  they  had  committed,  in  condemning  the  best 
of  men  to  die  upon  such  slight  grounds,  composed  his  tragedy,  called  Palamedes,  in 
which,  under  the  names  of  that  hero,  who  was  also  destroyed  by  a  black  calumniation, 
he  deplored  the  misfortune  of  his  friends.     When  the  actor  came  to  repeat  this  verse, 

"You  doom  thejustice  oi  the  Gi-eeks  to  ptrish;^' 

the  whole  theatre,  remembering  Socrates  in  so  distinct  an  image  of  him,  melted  into 
tears;  and  a  decree  passed,  to  prohibit  speaking  any  more  of  him  in  public.  Some 
believe  that  Euripides  died  before  Socrates;  and  reject  this  circumstance. 

However  that  mlay  be,  the  people  of  Athens  did  not  open  their  eyes  till  some  time 
after  the  death  of  Socrates.  Their  hatred  beincr  satisfied,  their  prejudices  expired, 
and  time  having  given  them  opportunity  for  reflection,  the  notorious  injustice  of  the 
sentence  appeared  in  all  its  horrors.     Nothing  was  lieard  throughout  the  city  but  dis- 

•P]»*.  p.  1J5-1IR.  .        ,.,         IV   •  •         *<j 

t  Quid  tticain  de  Socnitt,  cuius  morfi  illaciymaii  »oiw)  F  Jatojitm  legens.— Ke  >at.   Ecoi.  Mb.  )-i.  ii.  82^ 
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cuorses  in  farour  of  Socrates.  The  academy,  the  Lycreum,  private  hou-ses,  public 
Walks,  and  market  places,  seemed  still  to  re-echo  the  sound  of  his  loved  voice. — Here, 
said  they,  he  formed  our  youth,  and  taught  our  children  to  love  their  country,  and  to 
honour  their  parents.  In  tliis  place,  he  gave  us  his  adnjirable  lessons,  and  sometimes 
made  us  seasonable  reproaches,  to  engage  us  more  warmly  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue, 
Alas!  how  have  we  rewarded  him  for  such  important  services? — Athens  was  in  uni- 
versal mourning  and  consternation.  The  schools  were  shut  up,  and  all  exercises  sus- 
pended. The  accusers  were  called  to  account  for  the  innocent  blood  they  had  caused 
to  be  shed.  Melitus  was  condemned  to  die,  and  the  rest  banished.  Plutarch  ob- 
serves, that  all  those  who  had  any  share  in  this  black  calumny,  were  in  such  abomina- 
tion among  the  citizens,  that  no  one  would  give  them  fire,  answer  them  any  question, 
nor  go  into  the  same  bath  with  them;  and  had  the  place  cleansed  where  they  had 
bathed,  lest  they  should  be  polluted  by  touching  it;  which  drove  them  into  such  des- 
pair, that  many  of  them  killed  themselves, 

The  Athenians,  not  contented  with  having  punished  his  accusers,  caused  a  statue 
of  brass  to  be  erected  to  him,  of  the  workmanship  of  the  celebrated  Lysippus,  and 
placed  it  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  city.  Their  respect  and  gratitude 
rose  even  to  a  religious  veneration;  they  dedicated  a  chaj>el,to  him,  as  to  a  hero  and  a 
demi-god,  which  they  called  iiax^KT.vsi,  or,  ''The  Chapel  of  Socrates."* 

SECTION  VII. REFLECTION'S  ON  SOCRATES,  AND  THE  SENTENCE  PASSED  UPON  HIM  BY  THE. 

.     ATHENIANS. 

We  must  1>e  very  much  surprised,  when  on  the  one  side  we  consider  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  people  of  Athens,  as  to  what  regards  the  worship  of  the  gods,  which 
ran  so  high  as  to  occasion  their  condemning  the  most  eminent  persons  upon  the  sim- 
ple suspicion  of  their  failing  in  respect  for  them;  and  on  the  other,  when  we  see  the   • 
exceeding  toleration,  to  call  it  no  worse,  with  which  the  same  people  heard  comedies^l 
every  day,  in  which  all  the  gods  were  turned  into  ridicule,  in  a  manner  capable  of  \ 
inspiring  the  highest  contempt  for  them.     All  the  pieces  of  Aristophanes  abound  Avith 
pleasantries,  or  rather  buffooneries  of  the  kind;  and  if  it  be  true  that  this  poet  did  not 
Know  what  it  was  to  spare  the  greatest  men  of  the  republic,  it  may  be  said  also  as 
justly,  he  was  still  less  favourable  to  the  gods. 

Such  were  the  daily  entertainmenls  in  the  theatre,  which  the  people  of  Athens  not 
only  heard  without  pain,  but  with  such  joy,  pleasure,  and  applause,  that  they  reward- 
ed the  poet  with  public  honours,  who  diverted  them  so  agreeably.  What  was  there 
in  Socrates  that  came  near  this  excessive  heense?  Never  did  any  person  in  the  pagan 
world  speak  of  the  Divinity,  or  of  the  adoration  due  to  him,  in  so  pure,  so  noble  and 
respectful  a  manner.  He  did  not  declare  against  the  gods  publicly  received  and 
honoured  by  a  religion  more  ancient  than  the  city;  he  only  avoided  imputing  to  them 
the  crimes  and  infamous  actions,  which  the  popular  credulity  ascribed  to  them  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  He  did  not  blame  the  sacrifices,  festivals,  nor  the  other  cere- 
monies of  religion;  he  only  taught,  that  all  that  pomp  and  outward  show  could  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  gods,  without  uprightness  of  intention  and  purity  of  heart. 

This  wise,  this  enlightened,  tliis  religious  man,  h'owever,  with  all  this  veneration 
and  noble  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  Divinity,  was  coridenmed  as  an  impious  person, 
by  the  sutlrages  of  almost  a  whole  people,  without  his  accusers  being  able  to  instance 
one  single  avowed  fact,  or  to  produce  any  proof  with  the  lest  appearance  of  probability. 
From  whence  could  so  evident,  so  universal,  and  so  determined  a  contradiction  arise 
among  the  Athenians?  A  people  abounding  in  other  respects  with  wii,  taste,  and 
knowledge,  must  without  doubt  have  had  their  reasons,  at  least  in  appearance,  for  a 
conduct  so  different,  and  sentiments  so  opposite  to  their  general  character.  May  we 
not  say,  that  the  Athenians  considered  their  gods  in  a  double  light?"  They  confined 
their  real  religion  to  the  public,  solemn,  and  hereditary  worship,  as  they  had  received 
it  from  their  ancestors,  as  it  was  established  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  had  been  prac- 
tised from  time  immemorial,  and  especially  confirmed  by  the  oracles,  augurs,  offerings, 
and  sacrifices.  It  was  by  this  standard  that  they  regulated  their  piety,  against  which 
they  could  no-t  sufier  the  least  attem])t  whatever:  it  was  of  this  worship  alone  tiiey 
were  jealous;  it  was  for  there  ancient  cerenionies  they  were  sue-i  ardent  zealots;  and 
they  believed,  though  without  tbundation,  that  Socrates  was  an  enemy  to  them.  But 
tiiere  was  another  kind  of  religion,  founded  \}\x>n  fable,  poeticttl  fictions,  po])ular 

*Djog.  p.  116. 
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©pinions,  and  foreign  customs;  for  this  they  were  little  concerned,  and  abandoned  it 
entirely  to  the  poets,  to  the  representations  of  the  theatre,  and  common  conversation. 

What  grossness  did  they  not  attribute  to  Juno  and  Venus!  No  citizen  would  have 
been  satisfied,  that  his  wife  or  daughter  should  have  resembled  these  goddesses. 
Timotheus,  the  famous  musician,  having  represented  Diana  upon  the  stage  of  Athens, 
transported  with  folly,  fury,  and  rage,  one  of  the  spectators  conceived,  that  he  could 
not  make  a  greater  imprecation  against  him,  than  to  wish  his  daughter  might  become 
like  to  that  divinity.  "It  is  better,"  says  Plutarch,  "to  believe  there  are  no  gods, 
than  10  imagine  them  of  this  kind;  open  and  declared  impiety  being  less  profane,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  than  so  gross  and  absurd  a  superstition."* 
'  However  it  be,  the  sentence,  the  circumstances  of  which  we  have  related,  will, 
through  all  ages,  cover  Athens  with  infamy  and  reproach,  whicii  all  the  splendour  of 
its  glorious  actions,  for  which  it  is  otherwise  so  justly  renowned,  can  never  obliterate; 
and  shows  at  the  same  time,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  a  people,  gentle,  humane, 
and  beneficent,  (for  such  the  Athenians  really  were,)  but  warm,  proud,  haughty,  in- 
constant, and  wavering  with  every  wind  and  every  impression.  It  is  therefore  with 
reason  that  their  assemhlies  have  been  compared  to  a  tempestuous  sea;  as  that  ele- 
ment, though  calm  and  peaceable  of  itself,  is  subject  to  be  frequently  agitated  by  a 
violence  not  his  own.  « 

As  to  Socrates,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  pagan  world  never  produced  any  thing 
so  great  and  perfect.  When  we  observe  to  Avhat  height  he  carries  the  sublimity  of 
his  sentiments,  not  only  in  j*.espeet  to  moral  virtue,  temperance,  sobriety,  patience  in 
adversity,  the  love  of  poverty,  and  the  foigiveness  of  wrongs;  but,  what  is  far  more 
considerable,  in  regard  to  the  Divinity,  his  unity,  omnipotence,  creation  of  the  world, 
and  providence  in  the  government  of  it;  the  immortahty  of  the  soul,  its  ultimate  and 
eternal  destiny;  the  rewards  of  the  good,  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked;  when  we 
consider  this  train  of  sublime  knowledge,  we  ask  our  reason  whether  it  is  a  pagan 
who  thinks  and  speaks  in  this  manner,  and  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves,  that  from 
so  dark  and  obscure  a  fund  as  paganism,  such  living  and  glorious  rays  of  light  should 
shine  forth. 

It  is  true,  his  reputation  was  not  without  alloy;  and  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  the 
purity  of  his  manners  did  not  answer  those  of  his  sentiments.  This  question  haa 
Deen  discussed  among  the  learned;  but  my  plan  will  not  admit  me  to  treat  it  in  its  ex- 
tent. The  reader  may  see  Abbe  Fraguier's  dissertation  in  defence  of  Socrates, 
against  the  reproaches  made  him  on  account  of  his  conduct.  The  negative  argu- 
ment which  he  makes  use  of  in  his  justification,  seems  a  very  strong  one.  He  ob- 
serves, that  neither  Aristoplianes,  in"  his  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  which  is  entirely 
against  Socrates,  nor  his  vile  accusers  in  his  trial,  have  advanced  one  word  that  tends 
to  impeach  the  purity  of  his  manners:  and  it  is  not  probable,  that  such  violent  encr 
mies  as  those  would  have  neglected  one  of  the  most  likely  methods  to  discredit  him 
in  the  opinion  of  his  judges,  if  there  had  been  any  foundation  or  appearance  for  the 
use  of  it.f 

I  confess,  however,  that  certain  principles  of  Plato  his  disciple,  held  by  him  in 
common  with  his  master,  upon  the  nudity  of  the  combatants  in  the  public  ^ames, 
from  which  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  exclude  the  fair  sex,  and  the  behaviour  of 
Socrates  himself,  who  wrestled  naked  with  Alcibiades,  gives  us  no  great  idea  of  that 
philosopher's  delicacy  in  point  of  modesty  and  bas^ifulness.  AYhat  shall  we  say  of 
his  visit  to  Theodota,  a  woman  of  Athens,  of  indifferent  reputation,  only  to  assure 
himself  with  his  own  eyes  of  her  extraordinary  beauty,  which  was  much  talked  of,  and 
of  the  precepts  he  gave  her  (or  the  attraction  of  admirers,  and  the  retaining  them  in 
her  snares?  Do  su'ch  lessons  consist  much  with  a  philosopher?  I  pass  over  many 
other  things  in  silence.^ 

I  am  the  less  surprised  after  this,  that  several  of  the  fathers  hav^e  censured  bun  in 
regard  to  purity  of  manners,  and  that  tliey  have  thought  fit  to  apply  to  him,  as  well 
as°to  his  disciple  Plato,  what  St.  Paul§  says  of  the  philosophers;  that  God  by  a  just 
judgment  has  abandoned  them  to  a  reprobate  sens©,  and  to  the  most  shameful  lusts, 
for  their  punishment;  in  that  having  clearly  known  there  was  but  one  true  God,  they 
had  not  honoured  him  as  they  ought,  by  publicly  avowing  their  belief,  and  were  not 
ashamed  to  associate  with  him  an  innumerable  multitude  of  divinities,  ridiculous  and 
infamous  even  in  their  own  opinions. 

•  Pint,  de  Superstit.  p.  iro.  t  Memoirei  de  I'Academie  dci  Inscrip.  Vol.  I V^p,  371. 

t  X«uai)h.  Mernor.  i.  iii.  p.  TS3    780.  j  Rom.  th.  \.  v«i-.  l<     3X. 
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And  in  this,  properly  speaking,  consists  the  crime  of  Socrates,  who  was  not  guilty 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  but  gave  occasion  for  his  being  justly*  condemned  by  the 
eternal  truth.  It  had  enlightened  his  sou)  with  the  njost  pure  and  subhme  lights  of 
which  the  pagan  world  was  capable;  for  we  are  not  ignorant,  that  all  knowledge  of 
God,  even  natural,  cannot  come  from  but  himself  alone.  He  held  admirable  princi- 
ples with  relation  to  the  Divinity.  He  agreeably  rallied  the  fables,  upon  which  the 
ridiculous  mysteries  of  his  age  were  founded.  He  often  spoke,  and  in  the  most  exalt- 
ed terms,  of  the  existence  of*  one  only  God,  eternal,  invisible.  Creator  of  the  universe, 
Supreme  Director  and  Arbiter  of  all  events,  avenger  of  crimes,  and  rewarder  of  vir- 
tues; but  he  did  not  dare  to  give  a  public  testimony  of  these  great  truths.  He  per- 
fectly discerned  the  false  and  the  ridiculous  of  the  pagan  system,  and  nevertheless,  as 
Seneca  says  of  the  wise  man,  and  acted  himself,  he  observed  exactly  all  the  customs 
and  ceremonies,  not  as  agreeable  to  the  gods,  but  a^  enjoined  by  the  laws.  „ 

He  acknowledged  at  bottom,  one  only  Divinity,  and  worshipped  with  the  people  { 
that  multitude  of  infamous  idols,  which  ancient  superstition  had  heaped  up  during  a 
long  succession  of  ages.  He  held  peculiar  opinions  in  the  schools,  but  followed  the 
multitude  in  the  temples.  As  a  philosopher,  he  despised  and  detested  the  idols  in  se- 
cret; as  a  citizen  of  Athens  and  a  senator,  he  paid  them  in  public  the  same  adoration 
with  others:  by  so  much  the  more  to  be  condemned,  says  St.  Augustin,  as  that  wor- 
ship, which  was  only  external  and  dissembled,  seemed  to  the  people  to  be  the  effect 
of  sincerity  and  conviction.* 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  Socrates  altered  his  conduct  at  the  end  of  his  hfe,  or  that  he 
then  expressed  a  greater  zeal  for  truth.  In  his  defence  before  the  people,  lie  declared, 
that  he  had  always  received  and  honoured  the  same  gods  as  the  Athenians;  and  the  ■ 
last  order  he  gave  belbre  he  expired,  was  to  sacrifice  in  his  name  a  cock  to  -^sculapius. 
Behold,  then,  this  prince  of  philosophers,  declared  by  the  Delphic  oracle  the  wisest  of 
mankind,  who,  notwithstanding  his  internal  conviction  of  the  one  only  Divinity,  dies 
in  the  bosom  of  idolatry,  and  with  the  profession  of  adoring  all  the  gods  of  the  pagan 
theology.  Socrates  is  the  more  inexcusable  in  this,  that  declaring  himself  a  man  ex- 
pressly appointed  by  Heaven  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth;  he  fails  in  the  most  essential 
duty  of  tlie  glorious  commission  he  ascribes  to  himself.  For  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
religion  that  we  ought  more  particularly  to  avow,  it  is  that  which  regards  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  and  the  vanity  of  idol  worship.  In  this  his  courage  had  been  well 
placed;  nor  would  it  have  been  any  great  difficulty  to  Socrates,  determined  besides  as 
he  was  to  die.  But,  says  St.  Augustin,  these  philosophers  were  not  designed  by  God 
to  enlighten  the  world,  nor  to  bring  men  over  from  the  impious  worship  of  false 
deities  to  the  holy  religion  of  the  true  God.f 

We  cannot  deny  Socrates  to  have  been  the  hero  of  the  pagan  world  in  regard  to 
moral  virtues.  But  to  judge  rightly  of  him,  let  us  draw  a  parallel  between  this  sup- 
posed hero  and  the  martyrs  of  Christianity,  who  often  were  young  children  and  ten- 
der virgins,  and  yet  were  not  afraid  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  to  defend 
and  confirm  the  same  truths  which  Socrates  knew,  without  daring  to  assert  in  public; 
I  mean,  the  unity  of  God  and  the  vanity  of  idols. 

♦  Quae  omnia  (ait  Seneca)  sapiens  gervabit  tanquatn  le^ibus  jiissa.  non  tanquam  diis  grata.— Omnera  istain 
Icrnobilera  deoruia  turbain,  qiiam  longo  aevo  longa  superstitio  con{jessir,  sic,  iuquit,adorabit»us.  ut  niemincrimus 
eultum  ej us  inagis  ad  moreai,  quam  ad  rem,  peitiiieie.— bed  iste,  quem  philosophia  quasi  liberum  fecerat,  ta- 
mea.  quia  illustrij  senator  erat,  colebat  quod  reprehendebat,  agebat  quod  arguebat,  quod  culpabat  adorabat— eo 
danuiabiliui,  quo  ilia,  quie  inendaciter  agebat,  sic  ageret,  ut  eum  populus  veraciter  agere  existiuiaitt.— iSt.  Au- 
gust, de  Civit.  Dei,  l.'vi.  c.  10. 

Korum  iiapientes,  quos  philosopho*  vocant,  scholas  habebaut  dissentientes,  templa  coramunia.— Id.  lib.  da 
Ver.  HtLcX. 

fSii  «io  isti  nati  erant,  ut  pupulorum  snorum  opiniunein  ad  verum  cnltum  veri  Dei  a  simulacrovum  supersti* 
trails, atque  ab  tiujus  mundi  vanitaic,  coaverterent.—S.  August,  lib.  de  Ver.  Rel.  c.  2, 
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The  most  essential  part  of  history,  and  -vvhicli  concerns  tiie  reader  most  to  know,  is 
that  Avhich  explains  the  character  and  manners,  as  well  ol"  the  people  in  general,  as 
of  the  great  persons  in  particular,  of  whom  it  treats;  and  this  may  be  said  to  be  in 
some  sort  the  soul  of  history,  of  which  the  facts  are  only  the  body,  f  have  endea- 
voured, as  occasion  offered,  to  paint  in  their  true  colours  the  most  illustrious  person- 
ages of  Greece;  it  remains  for  me  to  show  the  genius  and  character  of  the  people 
themselves.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  of  Lacedsemon  and  Athens,  who  always 
held  the  first  rank  among  the  Greeks,  and  shall  reduce  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this 
subject  to  three  heads;  their  political  government,  war,  and  religion. 

Sigonius,  Meursius.  Potter  and  several  others,  who  have  written  upcm  the  Grecian 
antiquities,  supply  me  with  great  lights,  and  are  of  equal  use  to  me  in  the  matters 
which  remain  for  me  to  treat. 


CHAPTER  I. 
OF  POLITICAL  GOVERNMENT. 


There  are  three  principal  forms  of  government;  Monarchy,  in  which  a  single  per- 
son reigns;  Aristocracy,  in  which  the  eldest  and  v/isest  govern;  and  Democracy,  in 
which  the  supreme  authority  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  most  cele- 
brated writers  of  antiquity,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Polybius,  and  Plutarch,  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  first  kind,  as  including  the  most  advantages  with  the  fewest  inconveni- 
ences. But  all  agree,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  that  the  end  of  all  gov- 
ernment, and  the  duty  of  every  one  in  authority,  in  whatever  manner  it  be,  is  to  use 
his  utmost  endeavours,  to  render  those  under  his  command  happy  and  just,  by 
obtaining  for  them,  on  the  one  side,  safety  and  tranquillity,  with  the  advantages  and 
conveniences  of  lift?;  and  on  the  other,  all  the  means  and  helps  that  may  contri- 
bute to  make  them  virtuous.  As  the  pilot's  object,  says  Cicero,  is  to  steer  his  vessel 
safely  into  port,  the  physician's  to  preserve  or  restore  health,  the  general's  to  obtain 
victory;  so  a  prince,  and  every  one  who  governs  others,  ought  to  make  the  utility  of 
the  governed  his  viev^  and  motive,  and  to  remember,  that  the  supreme  rule  t)f  all  just 
government  is  the  good  of  the  public:  "Salus  populi  suprema  lex  esto."*  He  adds, 
that  the  gretest  and  most  noble  function  in  the  world,  is  to  be  the  author  of  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind.t 

Plato,  in  many  places,  lightly  esteems  the  most  shining  qualities  and  actions  of 
those  who  govern,  if  they  do  not  tend  to  promote  the  two  great  ends  which  I  have 

*  Cic.  de  Lep.  I.  iii.  n.  B. 
■♦■  Teiiesne  ip^tur,  modei-aioreiii  ilium  leip.  <iuo  refer. e  veliiuus  oinu.ai' — Ul  tjulK-rnalori  ciivius  secundui. medi- 
co salus.  impeiaturi  vinona,  »ic,  liuic  luoderauiii   leip.  beaia  civium  vita  propunia  e»t.  m  opibu*  rirma.  coims 
J(H-ii|ile»,  gloria  aiupla,  viriute  ho/ie»ta  sit.     Hujut  cuiiu  opeiis  luuxiiui  i  iter  buiaiaes  atque  optiiiii  tlium  ei>»o 
pcriectuivia  vulu.-—Ad  Attic.  I.  vui.  ejii>t.  10. 
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mentioned,  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  people;  and  he  refutes  at  large,  in  the  first 
"hook  of  iiis  republic,  or  Thrasymachus,  who  advanced,  that  subjects  were  born  for 
the  prince,  and  not  the  prince  for  his  subjects;  and  that  whatever  promoted  the  in- 
terests of  the  prince  and  commonwealth,  ought  to  be  deemed  just  and  lawful.* 

In  the  distinctions  which  have  been  made  upon  the  several  forms  of  government, 
it  has  been  agreed,  that  the  most  perfect,  would  be  that  which  would  unite  in  itself, 
by  a  happy  mixture  of  institutions,  all  the  advantages,  and  excluded  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  rest;  and  almost  all  the  ancients  have  believed,  that  the  Lacedae- 
monian government  came  nearest  to  this  idea  of  perfection.f 

ARTICLE  1. OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SPARTA. 

From  the  time  that  the  Heraclides  had  re-entered  Peloponnesus,  Sparta  was  gov- 
erned by  two  kings,  who  were  always  of  the  same  two  families,  descended  from  Her- 
cules by  two  different  branches;  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere.  Whether  from  pride, 
or  the  abuse  of  despotic  power,  on  the  side  of  the  kings,  or  the  desire  of  indepen- 
dence and  an  immoderate  love  of  liberty  on  that  of  the  people,  Sparta,  in  its  early 
periods  was  always  involved  in  commotions  and  revolts;  which  would  infallibly  have 
occasioned  its  ruin,  as  had  happened  at  Argos  and  Messene,tvvo  neighbouring  cities 
equally  powerful  with  itself,  if  the  wise  foresight  of  Lycurgus  had  not  prevented 
their  fatal  consequences  by  the  reformation  he  had  in  the  state.  I  have  related  it  at 
large  in  the  life  of  that  legislator,  and  shall  only  touch  here  upon  what  regards  the 
government.^ 

SECTION    I. IDEA    OF    THE    SPARTAN    GOVERNMENT. 

Lycurgus  restored  order  and  peace  in  Sparta  by  the  establishment  of  the  senate. 
It  consisted  of  twenty-eight  senators,  over  whom  the  two  kings  presided.  This  au- 
gust council,  formed  out  of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  men  in  the  nation,  serv- 
ed as  a  counterpoise  to  the  two  other  athorities,  that  ol"  the  kings  and  that  of  the 
people;  and  whenever  the  one  was  tor  overbearing  the  other,  the  senate  interposed, 
by  joining  the  weakest,  and  thereby  held  the  balance  between  both.  At  lengtii,  to 
prevent  this  body  itself  from  abusing  its  power  Avhich  was  very  great,  a  check  was 
established,  by  the  nomination  of  five  ephori,  who  were  elected  out  of  the  people, 
whose  office  lasted  only  one  year,  and  who  had  authority,  not  only  over  the  senators, 
but  over  the  kings  themselves. 

The  power  of  the  kings  was  extremely  limited,  especially  in  the  city,  and  in  time 
of  peace.  In  war  they  had  the  command  of  the  fleets  and  armies,  and  at  that  time 
greater  authority.  But  they  had  even  then,  a  kind  of  inspectors  and  commissioners 
assigned  them,  who  sei'ved  as  a  necessary  council,  and  were  generally  chosen  for 
tliat  office,  from  those  who  were  out  of  favour  with  them,  in  order  that  there  should 
be  no  connivance  on  their  side,  and  that  the  republic  might  be  the  better  served.— 
There  was  almost  continually  some  secret  misunderstanding  between  the  two  kings; 
whether  it  proceeded  from  a  natural  jealousy  between  the  two  branches,  or  was  the 
effect  of  the  Spartan  policy,  to  which  their  too  great  union  might  have  given  um- 
brage.§ 

The  ephori  had  a  greater  authority  at  Sparta  than  the  tribunes  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. They  presided  in  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  and  could  call  them  to  an  ac- 
count for  their  administration.  Their  jxivver  extended  even  to  the  persons  of  their 
kings,  and  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  whom  they  had  a  right  to  imprison, 
which  they  actually  used  in  regard  to  Pausanias.  When  they  were  seated  in  the  tri- 
bunal, they  did  not  rise  up  Avhen  the  kings  entered,  which  was  a  mark  of  respect  paid 
them  by  all  the  other  magistrates,  and  seems  to  imply  a  kind  of  superiority  in  the 
ephori  from  their  representing  the  people;  and  it  is  observed  of  Agesiiaus,  that  when 
he  was  seated  upon  his  throne  to  dispense  justice,  and  the  ephori  came  in,  he  never 
failed  to  rise  up  to  do  them  honour.||  It  is  very  })robable,  that  before  his  time,  it  was 
not  usual  ior  li)'-  kings  to  act  in  that  manner,  Plularch  relating  this  behaviour  of 
Agesiiaus  as  peculiar  to  him. 

All  public  business  was  proposed  and  examined  in  the  senate,  and  resolutions  pas- 
sed accordingly  in  the  same  place.  But  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were  of  no  force, 
unless  ratified  by  the  people. 

•  Paj^e  338—343.  t  Poh  b.  1.  vi.  p.  458,  459. 
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There  must  have  been  great  wisdom  in  the  laws  established  by  Lvcurgus  for  the 
government  of  Sparta,  because,  as  long  as  they  were  exactly  ol)served,  no  commo- 
tions or  seditions  ot"  the  people  were  ever  known  in  the  city,  no  change  in  tlie  form  of 
government  was  ever  proposed,  no  private  person  usurped  authority^ hy  violence,  or 
made  himself  tyrant;  the  people  never  thouglit  of  depriving  the  two  families,  in  which 
"it  had  always  been,  of  the  sovereignty,  nor  did  any  of  the  kings  ever  attempt  to  as- 
sume more  power  than  the  laws  admitted.  This  reflection,  vvliich  both  Xenophon 
and  Polybius  make,  shows  the  idea  they  had  of  the  wisdom  of  Lycurgus,  in  point  of 
his  policy,  and  the  opinion  we  ought  to  have  of  it.  In  fact,  no  other^city  of  Greece 
had  this  advantage;  and  all  of  them  experienced  many  changes  and  vicissitudes,  from 
a  want  of  similar  laws  to  perpetuate  their  form  of  government.* 

The  reason  of  this  constancy  and  stability  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  govern- 
ment and  conduct  is,  that  in  Sparta  Oie  laws  governed  absolutely  and  with  so'vereio-n 
authority;  whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  other  Grecian  cities,  abandoned  to  the  c'a- 
price  of  individuals,  to  despotic  power,  to  an  arbitrary  and  irregular  swav,  experi- 
enced the  truth  of  Plato's  remark,  "that  the  city  is  miserable,  wliere  the  m'a'nstrates 
command  the  laws,  and  not  the  laws  the  magistrates."!' 

The  example  of  Argos  and  Irlessene,  Avhich  I  have  already  related,  would  alone 
sutfice  to  show  the  justice  and  truth  of  that  reflection.  After  their  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  the  Greeks,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Dorians,  established  themselves 
in  three  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  Lacadcsmon,  Argos,  and  Messene,  and  entered  into 
an  alliance  for  their  mutual  protection.  These  three  cities,  governed  alike  by  mon- 
archial  power,  liad  equal  advantages;  except  in  the  fertility  of  the  lands  wiie're  they 
were  situated,  in  which  the  two  latter  greatly  excelled.  Argos  and  Messene,  however 
did  not  lon^  preserve  their  superiority.  The  liaughtiness  of  the  kings,  and  the  diso- 
bedience ot  the  people,  occasioned  their  fail  from  the  flourishing  condition  in  which 
they  had  been  at  first;  "and  their  example  proved,"  says  Plutarch  aftei'  Plato,  "that  it 
was  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  gods,  which  gave  the  Spartans  such  a  man  as  Lycur- 
gus capable  of  prescribing  so  wise,  and  reasonable  a  plan  of  government."^ 

To  support  it  without  change,  particular  care  was  taken  to  educate  the  youth  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  country,  in  order  that  they  might  become  a 
second  nature  in  them,  by  being  early  ingrafted  into  them,  and  confirmed  by  Iou't 
habit.  The  hard  and  sober  manner  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  inspired  them 
during  the  rest  of  their  lives  with  a  natural  taste  for  frugality  and  temperance,  that 
distinguished  them  from  all  other  people,  and  wonderfully  adapted  them  to  support 
the  fatigues  of  war.  Plato  observes,  that  this  salutary  custom  had  been  banished 
from  Sparta,  and  all  the  territory  dependent  on  her  drunkenness,  debaucherv,  and 
all  their  consequential  disorders;  insomuch  that  it  was  a  crime  punishable  by  law  to 
drink  wine  to  excess  even  in  the  Bacchanalia,  which  every  where  else  were  davs  oi' 
licentiousness,  when  entire  cities  gave  theniselves  u[)  to  the  greatest  excesses.§ 

They  also  accustomed  the  children  from  their  earliest  infancy  to  an  entire  submis- 
sion to  the  laws,  maijjistrates,  and  all  in  authority;  and  their  education,  properly  speak- 
ing, was  no  move  than  an  apprenticeship  of  obedience. ||  It  was  f()r  this  reason  Acre- 
silaus  advised  Xenophon  to  send  his  children  to  Sparta,  as  to  an  excellent  school, 
where  they  might  learn  the  greatest  and  most  noble  of  all  sciences,  "to  ol>ev  and  to 
command,"  tor  the  one  naturally  leads  on  to  the  other.H  It  was  not  onlv  the  means 
the  poor,  and  the  ordinary  citizens,  who  were  subjected  in  this  manner  to  the  laws; 
but  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  magistrates,  and  even  kings;  and  they  did  not  distin- 
guish themselves  from  the  others  in  any  thing  but  a  more  exact  obedience;  convinced 
that  such  behaviour  was  the  surest  means  of  ttieir  being  obeyed  and  respected  them- 
selves by  their  inferiors. 

Hence  came  the  highly  celebrated  answers  of  Demaratus.  Xerxes  could  not  com- 
prehend how  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  no  master  to  control  them,  should  be  ca- 
pable of  confronting  dangers  and  death.  "They  are  free  and  independent  of  all  men," 
replied  Demaratus;  "but  the  law  is  above  tliem,  and  commands  them;  and  that  law 
ordains,  that  they  must  conquer  or  die*"**  Upon  another  occasitKi,  when  someljody 
expressed  their  surprise,  that  being  king,  he  should  sutler  himself  to  be  banished:  "It 
i«5,"  «aid  he,  "because  at  Sparta  the  laws  are  more  powerful  tlian  the  kings."tt 

*Xenoph.  iu  Agtsit.  p.  6al.     Polyb.  l.vi.  p.  450. 
tPlat.  ].  iv.d«;  Leg.  p.  715.  |  Plat.  !.  lii.  cle  Leg.  p.  683— 685.    Pint,  in  Lvcuig.  p.  43, 

^  Plat.  1.  i.  de  Leg.  p.  637. 
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This  appears  evidently  in  the  ready  obedience  of  Agesilaus  to  the  ephoti,  when 
recalled  by  them  to  the  support  of  his  country;  a  delicate  occasion  for  a  king  and  a 
conqueror;  but  to  him  it  seemed  more  glorious*  to  obey  his  country  and  the  laws  than 
to  command  numerous  armies,  or  even  to  conquer  Asia.t 

SECTION  II. LOVE  OF  POVERTY  INSTITUTED  AT  SPARTA. 

To  this  entire  submission  to  the  laws  ol'  the  state,  Lycurgus  added  another  princi- 
]>Ie  of  government  no  less  admirable,  which  was  to  remove  from  Sparta  all  luxury, 
profusion,  and  magnificence;  to  decry  riches  absolutely,  to  make  poverty  honourable, 
and  at  the  same  time  necessary,  by  substituting  a  species  of  iron  money  instead  of 
gold  and  silver  coin,  which  till  then  had  been  current.  I  have  explained  elsewhere 
the  measures  that  were  used  to  make  so  difficult  an  undertaking  succeed,  and  shall 
confine  myself  here  to  examining  what  judgment  should  be  passed  on  it,  as  it  affects 
a  government. 

T^fie  poverty  to  which  Lycuro-us  reduced  Sparta,  and  which  seemed  to  prohibit  all 
conquest,  and  to  deprive  it  of  all  means  to  augment  its  force  and  grandeur,  was  well 
adapted  to  rendering  it  powerful  and  flourishing.  Such  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, which  till  then  had  no  example,  nor  has  since  been  imitated  by  any  state,  argues 
a  great  fund  of  prudence  and  policy  in  a  legislator;  and  the  medium  conceived  after- 
wards under  Lysander,  in  continuing  individuals  in  their  poverty,  and  restoring  to 
the  public  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  was  it  not  a  wise  amendment  of  what  was 
too  rigorous  in  that  law  of  Lycurgus  of  which  we  are  speaking? 

It  seems,  if  we  consult  only  the  common  views  of  human  prudence,  that  it  is  just  to 
reason  in  this  manner;  but  the  event,  which  is  an  infallible  evidence  and  arbiter  in 
this  place,  obliges  me  to  be  of  a  quite  different  opinion.  While  Sparta  remained  poor, 
and  persisted  in  the  contempt  of  gold  and  silver,  which  continued  for  several  ages, 
she  was  powerful  and  glorious;  and  the  commencement  of  her  decline  may  be  dated 
fi'om  the  time  when  she  began  to  break  through  the  severe  prohibiiion  of  Lycurgus 
against  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  money. 

The  education  which  he  instituted  for  the  young  Lacedaemonians,  the  hard  and 
sober  life  which  he  recommended  with  so  much  care,  the  painful  and  violent  exercises 
of  the  body  prescribed  by  him,  the  abstraction  from  all  other  applications  and  employ- 
ment; in  a  word,  all  his  laws  and  institutions  showj  and  his  view  was  to  form  a  people 
of  soldiers,  solely  devoted  to  arms  and  military  operations.  I  do  not  pretend  to  justify 
absolutely  this  scheme,  which  had  its  great  inconveniences;  and  1  have  expressed  my 
thoughts  of  it  elsewhere.  But  admitting  it  good,  we  must  confess  that  that  legislator 
showed  great  wisdom  in  the  means  he  took  for  its  execution. 

The  almost  inevitable  danger  of  a  people  trained  up  solely  for  war,  who  have 
always  their  arms  in  their  hands,  and  what  is  most  to  be  leared,  isunjustice,  violence, 
ambition,  the  desire  of  increasing  their  power,  of  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness 
of  their  neighbours,  of  oppressing  them  by  force,  of  invading  their  lands  under  lalse 
pretexts,  which  the  lust  of  dominion  never  fails  to  suggest,  and  of  extending  their 
bounds  as  far  as  possible;  all,  vices  and  extremes  which  are  culpable  in  private  per- 
sons, and  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  but  which  men  have  thought  fit  to  applaud 
as  grandeur  and  glory  in  the  persons  of  princes  and  conquerors. 

The  great  care  of  Lycurgus  was  to  defend  his  people  against  this  dangerous  tempta- 
tion. Without  mentioning  the  other  means  he  made  use  of,  he  employed  two,  which 
could  not  fail  of  producing  their  effect.  The  first  was  to  prohibit  all  navigation  and 
maritime  warfare  to  his  citizens.]:  'I'he  situation  of  his  city  and  the  fear  that  com- 
merce, the  usual  source  of  luxury  and  depravity,  should  corrupt  the  purity  of  the 
Spartan  manners,  may  have  been  among  the  causes  of  this  decree.  But  ids  principal 
motive  was  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  his  citizens  to  project  conquests,  which  a 
people,  shut  up  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  peninsula,  could  not  carry  very  far 
without  being  masters  at  sea. 

The  second  means,  still  more  efficacious,  was  to  forbid  all  use  of  gold  or  silver 
money,  and  to  introduce  a  species  of  iron  coin  in  its  stead,  which  was  of  great  weight 
and  small  value,  and  could  only  be  current  at  home.  How  with  such  money  could 
foreign  troops  be  raised  and  paid,  fleets  fitted  out,  and  numerous  armies  kept  up  either 
by  land  or  sea? 

•Multo  gloriotim  duxit,  si  inititutis  patrs  pariiiiiteE^quam  si  bellu  superasset  Asiani.— Cornel.  Nep.  in  Ape»il. 
e.rv.  ^  t  Idtnuln  Agwil.  p.  003, 604. 
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The  design  ofLyciirgus,  in  rendering  his  citizens  warlike,  and  putting  arms  into 
their  hands,  was  not,  as  Polybius  ohserves,  and  Plutarch  after  him,  to  make  them 
illustrious  conquerors,  who  might  carry  war  into  remote  regions,  and  subject  great 
numbers  of  people.*  His  sole  object  was,  that,  shut  up  within  the  territories  ahd 
dominion  left  them  by  their  ancestors,  they  should  have  no  thoughts,  but  of  main- 
taining themselves  in  peace,  and  defending  themselves  successfully  against  such  of 
their  neighbours  as  should  have  the  rashness  to  invade  them;  and  for  this  they  had 
occasion  for  neither  gold  nor  silver,  finding  in  their  own  country,  and  still  more  in 
their  sober  and  temperate  manner  of  hfe,  all  that  was  sufficient  for  the  support  of  their 
armies,  when  they  did  not  quit  their  own  or  the  territories  of  their  neighbours. 

"Now,"  says  Polybius,  "this  plan  once  admitted,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  is 
nothing  more  wise  nor  more  happily  conceived  than  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  for 
the  maintaining  a  people  in  the  possession  of  their  liberty,  and  to  secure  to  them  the 
enjoyment  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Let  us  imagine  a  little  republic,  like  that  of 
Sparta,  all  the  citizens  of  which  were  inured  to  labour,  accustomed  to  live  frugally; 
warlike,  courageous,  intrepid;  and  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  small  repub- 
lic, is  to  do  no  wrong  to  any  one,  nor  to  disturb  its  neighbours,  nor  invade  their  lands 
or  interests,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  oppressed  against  the 
injustice  and  violence  of  oppressors;  is  it  not  certain  that  a  republic,  surrounded  by  a 
great  number  of  states  of  equal  extent,  would  be  generally  respected  by  all  the  neigh- 
bouring people,  would  become  the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  their  quarrels,  and  exercise 
an  empire  over  them,  by  so  much  the  more  glorious  and  lasting,  as  it  would  be  volun- 
tary, and  founded  solely  in  the  opinion  those  neighbours  would  have  of  its  virtue, 
justice,  and  valour." 

This  was  the  end  which  Lycuro-us  proposed  to  himself.  Convinced  that  the  hap- 
piness of  a  city,  like  that  of  a  private  person,  depends  upon  virtue,  and  upon  being 
well  within  itself,  he  regulated  Sparta  so  that  it  might  always  suffice  to  its  own  happi- 
ness, and  act  upon  principles  wisdom  and  equity.  From  thence  arose  that  univer- 
sal esteem  of  the  neighbouring  people,  and  even  of  strangers,  for  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  asked  of  them  neither  money,  ships,  nor  troops,  but  only  that  they  would  lend 
them  a  Spartan  to  command  their  armies;  and  when  they  had  obtained  their  request, 
they  paid  him  entire  obedience,  with  every  kind  of  honour  and  respect.  In  this  man- 
ner the  Sicilians  obeyed  Gylippus,  the  Chalcidians  Brasidas,  and  all  the  Greeks,  of 
Asia,  Lysander,  Calficratidas,  and  Agesilaus;  regai-ding  the  city  of  Sparta  as  a  model 
for  all  others,  in  the  arts  of  living  and  governing.t 

The  epoch  of  the  declension  of  Sparta  begins  with  the  open  violation  of  the  laws 
of  Lvcurgus.  I  do  not  pretend  that  they  had  always  been  exactly  observed  till  that 
time,\vhich  was  far  from  being  the  case;"  but  the  spirit  and  genius  of  those  laws  had 
almost  always  prevailed  with  the  majority  of  the  persons  who  governed.  No  sooner 
had  the  ambition  of  reigning  over  all  Greece  inspired  them  with  the  design  of  havmg 
naval  armies,  and  foreign  troops,  and  that  money  was  necessary  for  the  support  of 
those  forces,  than  Sparta,  forsretting  her  ancient  maxims,  saw  herself  reduced  to  have 
recourse  to  the  barbarians,  whom,  "till  then  she  had  detested,  and  basely  to  make  her 
court  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  whom  she  had  formerly  vanquished  with  so  much  glory; 
and  that  only  to  draw  from  them  some  aids  of  money  and  troops  against  then-  own 
brethren;  against  people  born  and  settled  in  Greece  like  themselves.  Thus  had  they 
the  imprudence  and  misfortune  to  recall  with  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  all  the  vices 
and  crimes  which  the  iron  monev  had  banished;  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  changes 
which  ensued,  and  were  the  cause  of  their  ruin.  And  this  infinitely  exalts  the  wisdom 
of  Lycurgus,  in  having  foreseen  at  such  a  distance  what  might  strike  at  tlie  happmess 
of  his  citizens,  and  provided  salutary  remedies  against  it  in  the  form  of  government 
which  he  established  at  Sparta.  Another  legislator,  wfio  had  preceded  him  several 
ages,  has  a  right  to  share  this  glory  with  him. 

SECTION  III. LAWS  ESTABLISHED  BY  MINOS  IN  CRETE. 

It  is  well  known  that  Lycurgus  formed  the  plan  of  most  of  his  laws  upon  the  model 
of  those  observed  in  the  island  of  Crete,  where  he  passed  a  considerable  time  for  the 
better  study  of  them.     It  is  proper  1  should  give  some  idea  of  them  here,  having  forgot 

*Polyb.  1.  vi.401.    Pint,  de  Lycurj^.  p.  59. 
««a-aQ/.{,TOvTi;.— Plut.  p.  58. 
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to  do  it  in  the  place  where  it  would  have  been  more  natural,  that  is,  when  I  spoke 
for  the  first  time  ofLyciirfi^us  and  his  insitutions. 

Minos,  who  is  called  in  Table  the  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the  author  of  these  laws.  He 
lived  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war.*  He  was  a  powerful,  wise, 
and  gentle  prince,  and  still  more  estimable  for  his  moral  virtues  than  his  military  abili- 
ties. After  having  conquered  the  island  of  Crete,  and  several  others  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, he  applied  himself  to  strengthen  by  wise  laws  the  new  state  of  which  he  had 
possessed  himself  by  the  force  of  arms.  The  end  which  he  proposed  in  the  establish- 
ment of  these  laws,  was  to  render  his  subjects  happy  by  maldng  them  virtuous.  He 
banished  idleness  and  voluptuousness  from  his  states,  and  v/ith  them,  luxury  and 
vicious  pleasures,  the  fruitful  sources  of  all  vice.  Well  knowing,  that  liberty  was 
justly  regarded  as  the  most  precious  and  greatest  good,  and  that  it  cannot  subsist 
without  a  perfect  union  of  the  peo!)le,  he  endeavoured  to  establish  a  kind  of  equality 
among  them;  which,  is  the  tie  and  basis  of  it,  and  very  proper  to  remove  all  envy, 
jealousy,  hatred,  and  disseniion.  He  did  not  undertake  to  make  any  new  divisions 
of  lands,  nor  to  prohihit  the  use  of  gold  and  silver.  He  applied  himself  to  the  uniting 
of  his  subjects  by  other  ties,  which  seemed  to  him  neither  less  firm  nor  less  reasonable.! 

He  decreed,  that  the  children  should  be  all  brought  up  and  educated  together  by 
troops  and  bands,  in  order  that  they  might  learn  early  the  same  principles  and  max- 
ims. Their  life  was  hard  and  sober.  They  were  accustomed  to  be  satisfied  with 
little,  to  sutler  heat  and  cold,  to  walk  over  steep  and  rugged  places,  to  skirmish  with 
each  other  in  small  parties,  to  suffer  courageously  the  blows  they  received,  and  to  ex- 
ercise themselves  in  a  kind  of  dance,  in  which  they  carried  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  Pyrrhic;  in  order,  says  Strabo,  that  even  in  their  di- 
versions, every  thing  might  create  in  them  a  military  spirit,  and  form  them  for  war. 
They  were  also  made  to  learn  certain  airs  of  music,  but  of  a  manly,  martial  kind. 

They  were  not  taught  either  to  ride,  or  to  wear  heavy  armour;  but  they  were  made 
to  excel  in  drawing  the  bow,  which  was  their  most  usual  exercise.  Crete  is  not  a  flat, 
even  country,  nor  fit  for  breeding  of  horses,  like  that  of  the  Thessalians,  who  were 
esteemed  the  best  cavalry  in  Greece;  but  a  rough,  broken  country,  full  of  shelves  and 
highlands,  where  heavy-armed  troops  could  not  exercise  themselves  in  the  horse-race. 
But  as  to  archery  and  light-armed  soldiers,  fit  to  execute  the  devices  and  stratagems 
of  war,  the  Cretans  pretended  to  hold  the  foremost  rank.t 

Minos  thouGiht  proper  to  establish  in  Crete  a  community  of  tables  and  meals.  Be- 
sides several  other  great  advantages  which  he  found  in  this  institution,  such  as  intro- 
ducing a  kind  of  equality  in  his  dominions,  (the  rich  and  poor  having  the  same  diet,) 
the  accustoming  his  subjects  to  a  frugal  and  sober  life,  the  creating  a  friendship  and 
unity  between  them,  by  the  usual  gayety  and  familiarity  of  the  table,  he  had  also  in 
view  the  custom  of  war,  in  which  the  soldiers  are  obliged  to  eat  together.  The  pub- 
lic supplied  the  expenses  of  these  tables,  the  salaries  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  rest 
allotted  for  the  public  meals;  so  that  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  a  part  was  ap- 
plied to  the  uses  of  religion,  and  the  -women,  children,  and  men  of  all  ages,  were  fed 
at  the  cost,  and  in  the  name  of  the  republic.  In  this  Aristotle  gives  the  preference  to 
the  meals  of  Crete  before  those  of  Sparta,  wherein  private  persons  were  obliged  to 
furnish  their  proportion,  and  without  it  were  not  admitted  into  the  assemblies;  which 
was  to  exclude  the  poor.§ 

After  eating,  the  old  men  discoursed  upon  the  affairs  of  the  state.  The  conversa- 
tion turned  generally  upon  the  history  of  the  country,  upon  the  actions  and  virtues  of 
the  great  men  of  it,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  either  by  their  valour  in  war, 
or  their  wisdom  in  peace;  and  the  youth,  who  were  present  at  these  entertainments, 
were  exhorted  to  propose  those  great  persons  to  themselves  as  their  models,  for  the 
forming  of  their  manners,  and  the  regulation  of  their  conduct.|| 

Minos,  as  well  as  Lycurgus,  is  reproached  with  having  no  other  view  in  his  laws 
than  war;  which  is  a  very  great  fault  in  a  legislator.  It  is  true,  this  appears  to  have 
been  his  principal  object  of  attention,  because  lie  was  convinced  that  the  repose,  liber- 
ty, and  riches  of  his  subjects,  were  under  the  protection,  and  in  a  manner  under  the 
guard  of  arms  and  military  knowledge;  the  conquered  being  deprived  of  all  those  ad- 
vantages by  the  victor.  But  he  ordained,  that  war  should  be  only  made  for  the  sake 
of  peace;  and  his  laws  are  far  from  being  confined  to  that  sole  object.^ 

•A.M.  2720-     AntJ.   C.  1284. 
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Among  the  Cretans,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  was  not  entirely  neglected,  and 
care  was  taken  to  give  the  youth  some  tincture  of  learning.  The  works  of  Homer, 
of  much  later  date  than  the  laws  of  Minos,  were  not  unknown  among  them,  though 
they  but  lightly  esteemed,  and  made  little  use  of  foreign  poets.*  They  were  very 
curious  in  such  knowledge  as  is  proper  to  form  the  manners;  and,  what  is  no  small 
praise,  they  prided  themselves  upon  thinking  much  and  speaking  little.t  The  poet 
Epimenides,  who  made  a  voyage  to  Athens  in  the  time  of  Solon,  and  was  in  great  es- 
timation there,  was  of  Crete,  and  by  some  placed  in  the  number  of  the  seven  sages.J 

One  of  the  institutions  of  Minos,  which  Plato  admires  the  most,  was  to  inspire  ear- 
ly into  the  youth  a  high  respect  for  the  maxims,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  state,  and 
not  to  suffer  them  to  dispute  or  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  their  institutions,  but 
to  consider  them  not  as  prescribed  and  imposed  by  men,  but  as  emanations  of  the 
Divinity  himself.  Accordingly,  he  had  industriously  apprised  the  people,  that  Jupiter 
himself  had  dictated  them  to  him.  He  had  the  same  attention  in  regard  to  the  ma- 
gistrates and  aged  persons,  whom  he  recommended  to  honour  in  a  peculiar  manner; 
and  in  order  that  nothing  might  prevent  the  respect  due  to  them,  he  ordained,  that 
if  any  defects  were  observed  in  them,  they  should  never  be  mentioned  in  the  presence 
of  the  youth:  a  wise  precaution,  and  which  would  be  very  becommg  in  the  ordinary 
practice  of  life!§ 

The  government  of  Crete  was  at  first  monarchial,  of  which  Minos  has  left  a  per- 
fect model  to  all  ages.  According  to  hiui,  as  a  great  and  most  excellent  raan||  ob- 
serves, the  king  can  do  every  thing  over  the  people,  but  the  laws  every  thing  oyer 
him.  He  has  an  absolute  power  to  do  good;  and  his  hands  are  tied^  up  from  doing 
evil.  The  laws  intrust  the  people  in  his  hands  as  the  most  sacred  of  deposits,  upon 
condition  that  he  shall  be  their  common  father.  The  same  laws  require  that  a  single 
man,  by  his  wisdom  and  moderation,  shall  constitute  the  felicity  of  an  infinite  number 
of  subjects;  and  not  that  the  subjects,  by  their  misery  and  abject  slavery,  shall  be 
substituted  to  gratify  the  pride  and  low  passions  of  a  single  man.  According  to  him, 
the  king  ought  to  be  when  abroad,  the  defender  of  his  country,  at  the  head  of  her  ar- 
mies, and  when  at  home,  the  judge  of  his  people,  to  render  them  good,  wise,  and  hap- 
py. It  is  not  for  himself  that  the  gods  have  made  him  king,  and  he  is  only  so  for  the 
service  of  his  people.  He  owes  them  his  whole  time,  care  and  affection;  and  is  wor- 
thy of  the  throne,  only  as  he  gives  and  devotes  himself  to  the  public  good.  Such  is 
the  idea  which  Minos"^had  of  the  sovereignty;  of  which  he  was  a  living  image  in  his 
own  person,  and  which  Hesiod  has  perfectly  expressed  in  two  words,  by  calling  him 
"the  most  royal  of  mortal  kings,"  nitr^K^uTxrov  3v>,t»u  A=c^iKy,.v;  that  is  to'say,  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  supreme  degree  all  royal  virtues,  and  was  a  king  of  all  things.H 

It  appears,  that  the  authority  of  king  was  not  of  long  duration;  and  that  it  gave 
place  to  a  republican  government,  as  Minos  had  intended.  The  senate,  composed  of 
thirty  persons,  formed  the  public  council.  In  that  assembly,  the  public  affairs  were 
examined,  and  resolutions  taken;  but  they  were  of  no  force,  till  the  people  had  given 
them  their  approbation,  and  confirmed  them  by  their  suffi-ages.  The  magistrates,  to 
the  number  of  ten,  established  for  maintaining  good  order  in  the  state,  and  therefore 
called  cosmi,  Koa-z^o,-  held  the  two  other  bodies  of  the  state  in  check,  and  were  the  ba- 
lance between  them.  In  time  of  war,  the  same  persons  commanded  the  army.  They 
were  chosen  by  lot,  but  only  out  of  certain  families.  Their  office  was  for  life;  and 
they  were  not  accountable  to  any  for  their  administration.  Out  of  this  company  the 
senators  were  elected.** 

The  Cretans  made  the  slaves  and  mercenaries  cultivate  their  lands,  who  were 
obliged  to  pay  them  a  certain  annual  sum.  They  were  called  Periceci,  probably  from 
their  being  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  Minos  had  subjected.  As  they  in- 
habited an  island,  and  consequently  a  country  separated  from  all  others,  the  Cretans 
had  not  so  much  to  fear  from  these  vassals  as  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  Helots, 
who  often  joined  the  neighbouring  people  against  them.  A  custom  anciently  estab- 
lished in  Crete,  from  whence  it  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  gives  us  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  vassals  who  cultivated  the  lands  were  treated  with  great  kindness  and  favour. 
In  the  feasts  of  Mercury,  the  masters  waited  on  their  slaves  at  taljle,  and  did  them  the 
same  ofBces  as  they  received  from  them  the  rest  of  the  year;  precious  remains  and 
traces  of  the  primitive  world,  in  which  all  men  were  equal,  that  seemed  to  inform  the 
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masters,  that  their  servants  were  of  the  same  condition  with  themselves,  and  that  to 
treat  them  with  cruelty  or  pride,  was  to  renounce  humanity.* 

As  a  prince  cannot  do  every  thing  alone,  and  is  obliged  to  associate  co-operators 
with  himself,  for  whose  conduct  he  is  accountable.  Minos  charged  his  brother  Rha- 
damanthus  with  a  share  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  capital  city,  which  is 
the  most  essential  and  indispensable  function  of  sovereignty.  He  knew  his  probity, 
disinterestedness,  abiUty  and  constancy,  and  had  taken  pains  to  form  him  for  so  im- 
portant an  office.  Another  minister  had  the  care  of  the  rest  of  the  cities,  who  made 
a  circuit  three  times  in  a  year,  to  examine  whether  the  laws  established  by  the  prince 
were  duly  observ^ed,  and  the  inferior  magistrates  and  officers  religiously  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  duty.f 

Crete,  under  so  wise  a  government,  changed  its  aspect  entirely,  and  seemed  to 
have  become  the  abode  of  virtue,  probity,  and  justice;  as  we  may  judge,  from  what 
fable  tells  us  of  the  honour  Jupiter  did  these  three  brothers,  in  maldng  them  judges 
of  the  other  world;  for  every  body  knows,  that  fable  is  Ibunded  upon  real  history, 
though  disguised  under  pleasing  emblems  and  allegories,  adapted  to  recommend  truth 
by  the  ornaments  of  fancy. 

It  was,  according  to  fabulous  tradition,  a  law  established  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  that  men  in  departing  out  of  this  life  should  be  judged,  in  order  to  their  receiving 
the  reward  or  punishment  due  to  their  good  or  evil  acti':ms.  In  the  reign  of  Saturn, 
and  in  the  first  years  of  that  of  Jupiter,  this  judgment  was  pronounced  at  the  instant 
preceding  death,  which  left  room  t()r  very  flagrant  injustice.  Princes,  who  had  been 
cruel  ancF tyrannical,  appearing  before  their  judges  m  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
their  power,  and  producing  witnesses  to  depose  in  their  favour,  because,  as  they  were 
still  alive,  they  dreaded  their  anger;  the  judges,  dazzled  with  this  vain  show,  and  de- 
ceived by  such  false  evidence,  declared  these  princes  innocent,  and  dismissed  them, 
with  permission  to  enter  into  the  happy  abodes  of  the  just.  The  same  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  the  rich;  but  for  the  poor  and  helpless,  calunmy  and  malice  pursued  them 
even  to  this  last  tribunal,  and  found  means  to  have  them  doomed  forever  as  cri- 
minals.f 

Fable  adds,  that  upon  reiterated  complaints  and  warm  remonstrances  made  to  Ju- 
piter upon  this  account,  he  changed  the  form  of  these  trials.  The  time  for  them  was 
fixed  to  be  the  very  moment  after  death,  llhadamanthus  and  iEacus,  both  sons  of 
Jove,  were  appointed  judges;  the  first  for  the  Asiatics,  the  second  for  the  Europeans; 
and  Minos  over  them,  to  decide  in  cases  of  doubt  and  obscurity.  Their  tribunal  was 
situated  in  a  place  called  "The  Field  of  Truth,"  because  neither  falsehood  nor  calum- 
ny can  approach  it.  The  greatest  prince  was  obliged  to  appear  there,  as  scon  as  he 
had  resigned  his  last  breath,  deprived  of  all  his  grandeur,  reduced  to  his  naked  self, 
without  delence  or  protection,  silent  and  trembling  for  his  own  doom,  after  having 
made  the  whole  world  tremble  for  theirs.  If  he  were  found  guilty  of  crimes  which 
were  of  a  nature  to  be  expiated,  he  was  confined  in  Tartarus  for  a  certain  time  only, 
and  with  an  assurance  of  being  released,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  sufficiently  purified. 
But  if  fiis  crimes  were  unpardonable,  such  as  injustice,  perjury,  and  the  oppression  of 
his  people,  he  was  cast  into  the  same  Tartarus,  there  to  sulier  eternal  miseries.  The 
just,  on  the  contrary,  of  whatever  condition,  were  conducted  into  the  blessed  abodes 
of  peace  and  joy,  to  partake  of  a  felicity  that  should  have  no  end. 

Who  does  not  see  that  the  poets,  under  the  cover  of  these  fictions,  ingenious  in- 
deed, but  little  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  intended  to  give  us  the  model  of  an  accom- 
plished prince,  whose  tirst  care  is  to  render  justice  to  his  people;  and  to  represent 
the  extraordinary  ha!)piiiess  w.iich  Crete  enjoyed  under  the  wise  government  of  Mi- 
no.s?  This  haj)piiiGss  did  nat  expire  with  him.  The  laws  which  he  established  sub- 
sisted in  all  their  vigour  even  in  Plato's  time;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  nine  hundred 
years  after.§  And  they  Avei-e  considered  tiie  effjct  of  his  long  conversations  for  many 
years  with  Jupiter,  ||  who  had  condescended  to  become  his  teacher,  to  enter  into  a 
familiarity  witii  iiiiri  as  with  a  friend, Tf  and  to  form  him  in  the  great  art  of  reigning, 
with  a  secret  coinplacency,  as  a  favourite  disciple,  and  a  tenderly  beloved  son.**  It  is 
in  tills  manner  Plato  explains  these  v/ords  of  Homer:  Adi/^syxKH  o  «^.jms;  the  most  ex- 
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felted  praise,  according  to  him,  that  can  be  given  to  a  mortal,  and  which  that  poet 
ascribed  only  to  Minos.''^ 

Notwithstanding  his  exalted  and  real  merit,  the  theatres  of  Athens  resounded  con- 
tinually with  imprecations  against  the  memory  of  Minos;  and  Socrates,  in  the  dia- 
logue of  Plato  which  1  have  already  often  cited,  observes  upon,  and  gives  a  reason 
for  them:  but  first  he  makes  a  reflection  well  worthy  of  being  considered.  "When 
either  the  praise  or  dispraise  of  great  men  is  in  question,  it  is  infinitely  proper,"  says 
he,  to  treat  them  with  circumspection  and  wisdom;  because  upon  that  depends  the 
idea  which  men  form  to  themselves  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  distinction  they  ought 
to  make  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  "jFor,"  adds  he,  "God  conceives  a  just  in- 
dignation, when  a  person  is  blamed  who  resembles  himselij  as  well  as  when  another 
is  praised  who  is  the  reverse  of  him.  We  must  not  beUeve  that  nothing  is  sacred 
but  brass  and  marble;  (he  speaks  of  the  statues  t'hat  were  worshipped):  the  just  man 
is  the  most  sacred,  and  the  wicked  the  most  detestable,  of  all  beings  in  this  world." 

After  this  reflection,  Socrates  observes,  that  the  source  and  cause  of  the  hatred  of 
the  Athenians  towards  Minos,  was  the  unjust  and  cruel  tribute  he  imposed  upon 
them,  in  obliging  them  to  send  him,  every  nine  years,  seven  young  men,  and  as  many 
maids,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur;  and  he  could  not  avoid  reproaching  that 
prince,  with  having  drawn  upon  himself  the  abhorrence  of  a  city  hke  Athens,  abound- 
ing with  learned  men,  and  of  having  sharpened  the  tongues  of  the  poets  against  him; 
a  dangerous  and  formidable  race  of  men,  from  the  poisoned  shafts  which  they  never 
fail  to  discharge  against  their  enemies. 

It  appears  from  what  I  have  repealed,  that  Plato  imputes  to  Minos  the  imposition 
of  that  cruel  tribute.  Apollodorus,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  Monsieur  the  Abbe  Banier  alledges  and  proves  that  they  are  mistaken,  and 
confound  the  first  Minos,  of  whom  we  speakj  with  a  second,  his  grandson,  who  reign- 
ed after  him  in  Crete,  and,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  son  Androgeus,  killed  m  Attica, 
declared  war  against  the  Athenians,  and  imposed  that  tribute  to  which  Theseus  put 
an  end  by  killing  the  Minotaur.t  It  Avould  indeed  be  difficult  to  reconcile  so  inhu- 
man and  barbarous  a  conduct  with  what  all  antiquity  relates  of  the  goodness,  lenity, 
and  equity  of  Minos;  and  with  the  magnificent  praises  it  bestows  upon  tiie  polity  and 
institutions  of  Crete. 

It  is  true  that  the  Cretans  degenerated  very  much  from  their  ancient  reputation, 
which  at  length  they  absolutely  lost  by  an  entire  change  of  their  manners,  becoming 
avaricious  and  self-interested,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  think  that  no  gain  was  base,  ene- 
mies of  labour  and  regularity  of  life,  professed  liars  and  knaves;  so  that  to  Cretise 
became  a  proverb  among  the  Greeks,  implying  to  lie  and  to  deceive.  Every  botfy 
knows  that  St.  Paul|  cites  against  them  as  truth,  the  testimony  of  one  of  their  ancient 
poets,  supposed  to  be  E})imenides,  who  paints  them  in  colours  much  to  their  dishon- 
our; but  tills  change  of  manners,  in  whatever  time  it  might  happen,  does  not  at  all 
affect  the  probity  of  the  ancient  Cretans,  nor  the  glory  of  Minos  their  king. 

The  most  certain  proof  of  that  legislator's  wisdt)m,  as  Plato  observes,  is  the  solid 
and  lasting  happiness,  which  Wc;s  the  eiiect  of  the  sole  imitation  of  his  laws  by  Spar- 
ta. Lycurgus  had  regulated  the  government  of  that  city  upon  the  plan  and  idea  of 
that  of  Crete,  and  it  subsisted  in  an  uniform  manner  for  many  ages,  without  experi- 
encing the  vicissitudes  and  revolutions  so  common  in  all  other  states  of  Greece.§ 

ARTICLE    II. OF    THE    GOVERNMENT  OF   ATHENS. 

The  government  of  Athens  was  neither  so  permanent  nor  so  uniform  as  tliat  of 
Sparta;  but  suffered  various  alterations  according  to  the  diversity  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstances. Athens,  after  having  long  been  governed  by  kings,  and  afterwards  by 
archons,  assumed  entire  liberty,  which  gave  place,  however,  for  some  years  to  the 
tyrannic  power  of  the  Pisistratides,  but  was  soon  after  reestablished,  and  subsisted 
with  splendour  till  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  and  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  Lacedas- 
monians.  These  subjected  them  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  whose  authority  was  not  of 
long  duration,  and  gave  place  again  to  liberty,  which  continued  am.id  various  events, 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  till  the  Roman  power  had  subdued  Greece,  and  reduced 
it  into  a  province. 

I  sl\iall  consider  in  this  place  only  the  popular  government,  and  shall  examine  in 
particular  five   or  six  heads:  tiie  foundation  of  government  according  to  Solon's 

•  Odyss.  ver.  179.  t  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  Vo!.  III. 

t  K^ilTij  iii  viu,**,  x»)c-!i  3^^/»,y»(rTi§s4  x^yti'i,  — Tit.  i.  12.  ^iPlat.  p.S-O. 
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establishment;  the  different  parts  of  wiiich  the  republic  consisted;  the  council  or  sen- 
ate of  the  five  hundred;  the  assemblies  ot"  the  people;  the  different  tribunals  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  revenues  or  hnances  of  the  republic.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  be  more  extensive  upon  what  regards  the  government  of  Athens  than  I 
have  been  upon  that  oi"  Sparta,  because  the  latter  is  almost  sufficiently  known  from 
what  has  been  said  of  it  in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus.* 

SECTION    I. FOUNDATION    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT    OF   ATHENS. 

Solon  was  not  the  first  who  established  the  popular  government  at  Athens.  The- 
seus long  before  him  had  traced  out  the  plan,  and  began  the  execution  of  it.  After 
having  united  the  twelve  towns  into  one  city,  he  divided  the  inhabitants  into  three 
bodies;  that  of  the  nobility,  to  whom  the  superintendence  in  religious  affairs  and  all 
offices  were  confided;  the  labourers  Ar  husbandmen;  and  artisans.  He  had  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  kind  of  equality  between  the  three  orders;  for  if  the  nobles 
were  considered  by  their  honours  and  dignities,  the  husbandmen  had  the  advantage 
of  their  utility  to  the  public,  and  the  necessity  there  was  lor  their  labours;  and  the 
artisans  had  the  superiority  to  botii  the  otiier  bodies  in  their  number.  Athens,  to 
speak  properly,  did  not  become  a  popular  state  till  the  establishment  of  the  nine  ar- 
clions,  whose  authority  continued  only  lor  one  year,  whereas  before  it  was  for  ten; 
and  it  was  not  till  many  years  after,  that  Solon,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  laws,  insti- 
tuted and  confirmed  this  form  of  govern  ment-t 

Solon's  great  principle  was  to  establish  as  much  as  possible,  a  kind  of  equality 
among  his  citizens,  which  he  regarded  with  reason  as  the  foundation  and  essentia! 
point  of  liberty.l  He  resolved  therefore  to  leave  the  public  empk)yments  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  as  they  had  been  till  then,  but  to  give  the  poor  also  "some  share  in 
the  government,  from  which  they  were  excluded.  For  this  reason  he  made  an  es- 
timation of  what  each  individual  was  worth.  Those  who  were  found  to  have  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  five  hundred  measures,  as  well  in  grain  as  liquid  things,  were  placed 
in  the  first  class,  and  called  the  peniacosiomedimni,  that  is,  those  who  had  a  re- 
venue of  five  hundred  measures.  The  second  class  was  composed  of  such  as  had 
three  hundred,  ami  could  maintain  a  horse  for  war;  these  were  called  horsemen,  or 
knights.  Those  wlio  had  only  two  hundred,  were  in  the  third  class,  and  were  cal- 
led zugitae.§  Out  of  these  three  classes  only,  the  magistrates  and  commanders  were 
chosen.  AH  the  other  citizens,  who  were  below  those  three  classes,  and  had  less 
revenues,  were  comprised  under  the  name  of  theti,  hirelings,  or  workmen  labouring 
with  their  hands.  Solon  did  not  permit  tliem  to  hold  any  office,  and  granted  them  only 
the  right  of  givjiig  their  suffrages  in  the  assemblies  and  trials  of  the  people,  which  at 
first  seemed  a  very  slight  privilege,  but  at  length  was  found  to  be  a  very  great  advan- 
tage, as  will  appear  hereafter.  I  do  not  know  whether  Sokin  foresaw  it;  but  he  used 
to  say  that  the  people  were  never  more  obedient  and  submissive,  than  when  they 
possessed  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  liberty;||  which  comes  very  near  Galba's  ex- 
pression,1I  \vhen,  to  incline  Piso  to  treat  the  Roman  people  with  goodness  and  lenjty, 
he  desires  him  to  remember,  "that  he  was  going;  to  command  men  who  were  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  either  entire  liberty  or  absolute  subjection."** 

The  people  of  Athens,  becoming  more  haughty  after  their  victories  over  the  Per- 
sians, pretended  to  have  a  right  to  share  in  all  the  public  offices  and  the  magistracy; 
and  Aristides,  to  prevent  the  disorders  which  a  too  tenacious  opposition  might  have 
occasioned,  thought  proper  to  give  way  to  them  in  this  pointrtf  It  appears  however 
from  a  passage  in  Xenophon,  that  the  people  contented  themselves  with  the  offices 
from  whence  some  profit  arose,  and  left  those  which  related  more  particularlv  to  the 
government  of  the  state  in  tlie  hands  of  the  rich.Ji 

The  citizens  of  the  three  first  classes  paid  everv  year  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to 
be  laid  up  in  the  public  treasury;§§  the  first  a  talent,f|||  the  kniirhts  half  a  talent,  and 
the  zugitcP  ten  mina?.1i"n 

As  the  proportion  of  revenue  determined  the  order  of  the  classes,  when  their  reve- 
nues augmented,  the  people  were  allowed  to  rise  to  a  superior  class. 

XT,.   •Bookv.  Art.8.  t  Plnt.in  Thes.  p.  10, 11.  t  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  87. 

9  It  U  believed  they  were  so  called  from  thHr  beiwg  ranked  bt-l  ween  the  knights  and  the  theti,  as  in  the  calleys 
those  who  rowed  in  the  midd  le  were  termed  zugita;;  their  place  was  between  the  thalainitse  and  thi-anitaef 
i  Plut.  m  Solon,  p.  110.  ^  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  x.  e.  16. 

"*  Imptraturu*  e»  hominibus,  qui  nee  totam servitutem  pati  possunt,  uectotara  libertatem. 
tt  Plut.  in  Aiistid.  p. 332.  Jt  Xeaoph.de  Re^.  Atheu.p.691.  H  Pollux,  l-viii.c.  10. 

I K  About  one  thousand  dollars.  <^^  Nearly  one  hundred  dollari. 
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If  Plutarch  may  be  believed,  Solon  formed  two  councils,  which  were  a  kind  of 
double  limitation  to  check  and  regulate  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  first  was 
the  Areopagus:  but  it  was  nuich  more  ancient  than  his  institutions;  and  he  only  re- 
formed it,  and  gave  it  a  new  lustre  by  augmenting  its  power.  The  second  was  the 
council  of  the  four  hundred,  that  is,  a  hundred  of  each  tribe;  for  Cecrops,  the  first 
king  of  the  Athenians,  had  divided  the  people  into  four  tribes.  Clisthenes  long  after 
him  changed  that  orderj  and  established  ten.  It  was  in  this  council  of  the  four  hun- 
dred that  all  affairs  were  considered  before  they  were  proposed  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  as  we  shall  soon  explain.* 

I  do  not  mention  here  another  division  of  the  peoy)le  into  three  parties  or  factions, 
which  till  the  time  of  Pisistratus  were  a  continual  source  of  troubles  and  seditions. 
One  of  these  three  parties  was  formed  out  of  those  who  inhabited  the  high  lands,  and 
favoured  popular  government;  the  other  out  of  those  who  lived  in  the  plains,  and 
they  were  for  oligarchy;  and  the  third  out  of  the  people  upon  the  coast,  and  these 
held  the  mean  between  both. 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  better  understanding  what  we  have  now  said,  to  enter  into- 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  Athenian  people. 

SECTION    II. OF    THE    INHABITANTS    OF   ATHENS. 

There  were  three  sorts  of  inhabitants  at  Athens;  citizens,  strangers,  and  ser- 
vants.! In  the  account  taken  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  in  the  116ih  Olympiad,  their 
number  amounted  to  twenty-one  thousand  citizens,  ten  thousand  strangers,  and  forty 
thousand  servants.^  The  number  of  citizens  was  almost  the  same  in  the  time  of  Ce- 
crops, but  less  under  Pericles. 

I. OF    THE    CITIZENS. 

A  CITIZEN  could  only  be  such  by  birth  or  adoption.  To  be  a  natural  denizen  of 
Athens,  it  was  necessary  to  be  born  of  a  father  and  mother  both  free,  and  Athenians, 
We  have  seen  that  Pericles  restored  this  law  to  all  its  force,  which  had  not  been  ex- 
actly observed,  and  which  he  himself  some  short  time  after  infringed.  The  people 
could  not  confer  the  freedom  of  the  city  upon  strangers;  and  those  whom  they  had  so 
adopted,  enjoyed  almost  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  natural  citizens.  The 
quality  of  citizen  of  Athens  was  sometimes  granted  in  honour  and  gratitude  to  those 
who  had  rendered  great  services  to  the  state,  as  to  Hippocrates;  and  even  kings  have 
sometimes  obtained  that  title  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Evagoras,  King  of 
Cyprus,  thought  it  much  to  his  honour.§ 

When  the  young  men  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  they  were  enrolled  upon  the  list 
of  citizens,  after  having  taken  an  oath;  and  it  was  only  in  virtue  of  that  public  and 
solemn  act  that  they  became  members  of  the  state.  The  form  of  this  oath  is  exceed- 
ingly remarkable,  which  Stobseus  and  Pollux  have  preserved  in  the  following  wordsr 
"I  will  never  dishonour  the  profession  of  arras,  nor  save'  my  life  by  a  shameful  flight- 
I  will  fight  to  my  last  breath  for  the  religion  and  civil  interests  of  the  state,  in  concert 
with  the  other  citizens,  and  alone  if  occasion  should  require.  I  will  not  bring  my 
country  into  a  worse  condition  than  I  found  it,  but  will  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to. 
make  it  mo.st  happy  and  flourishing.  I  will  always  submit  myself  to  the  laws  and 
magistrates,  and  to  all  that  shall  be  ordained  by  the  common  consent  of  the  people. 
If  any  one  shall  violate  or  make  void  the  laws,  t  will  not  disguise  or  conceal  such  an 
attempt,  but  will  oppose  it,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  my  fellow-citizens;  and 
I  will  constantly  adhere  to  the  religion  of  my  f  )refathers.  To  all  which  I  call  to  wit- 
ness AgrauliSj  Enyalus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter."||  I  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions upon  this  august  ceremony,  well  adapted  to  inspire  the  love  of  country  into  the 
hearts  of  the  young  citizens. 

The  people  had  at  first  been  divided  into  four  tribes,  and  afterwards  into  ten.  Each 
tribe  was  subdivided  into  several  parts,  which  were  called  A^i/i/.o.,  Pagi.  It  was  by 
these  two  titles  the  citizens  were  described  in  the  public  acts.  "Melitus,  e  tribu  Ce- 
cropide,  e  pago  Pitthensi." 

•  Solon,  p.  88.  t  A.  M  3690.  Ant.  J.  C.  314,    Athen.  I,  vi.  p.  «72. 

t  The  text  says,  MJfi'-ilx;  rirTX£x-/.:)VTu,,  four  hundrtdthousand,  which  is  a  inanifeJt  error. 
J  Book  V.  Alt.  8.  U  i'oliux.  1.  viii*  c  9 
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II. OF  THE  STRANGERS. 

I  DISTINGUISH  by  this  name,  those  who  being  of  a  foreign  country,  came  to  settle  at 
Athens,  or  in  Attica,  either  on  account  of  commerce,  or  exercising  any  trade.  They 
were  termed  ^sto^xs.,  inquilini.  They  had  no  share  in  the  government,  nor  vote  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  could  not  be  admitted  into  any  office.  They  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  citizen,  as  we  find  from  a  passage  of  Te- 
rence,* and  upon  that  account  were  obliged  to  render  him  certain  duties  and  ser- 
vices, as  the  chents  did  at  Rome  to  their  patrons.  They  were  bound  to  observe  all 
the  laws  of  the  republic,  and  to  conform  entirely  to  all  its  customs.  They  paid  a 
yearly  tribute  to  the  state  of  twelve  drachmas,  and  in  default  of  payment  were  made 
slaves,  and  exposed  to  sale.  Xenocrates,  the  celebrated,  but  poor  philosopher,  was 
very  near  experiencing  this  misfortune,  and  was  carried  to  prison;  but  Lycurgus  the 
orator  having  paid  the  tax,  released  him  from  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues;  a 
kind  of  men  who  in  all  times  have  paid  very  little  respect  to  merit,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  exceeding  few  of  their  number.  That  philosopher  meeting  some  time  after 
the  sons  of  his  deliverer,  told  them,  "I  pay  your  father  the  favour  he  has  done  me 
with  usury,  for  all  the  world  praises  him  upon  my  account."t 

III. OF    THE    SERVANTS. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  them.  The  one,  who  were  free,  and  not  able  to  get 
their  bread  by  their  work,  were  obliged  by  the  bad  state  of  their  affairs  to  go  into 
service;  and  their  condition  was  easy,  and  not  laborious.  The  service  of  the  other 
Avas  forced  and  unavoidable;  these  were  slaves,  who  had  either  been  taken  prisoners; 
in  war,  or  bought  of  such  as  trafficked  publicly  in  them.  They  constituted  a  part  of 
the  estate  of  their  master,  who  disposed  of  them  at  pleasure,  but  generally  treated 
them  with  great  humanity.  Demosthenes  observes,  in  one  of  his  harangues,  that  the 
condition  of  servants  was  infinitely  more  gentle  in  Athens  than  any  where  else. 
There  was  in  that  city  an  asylum  and  place  of  refuge  for  slaves,  where  the  bones  of 
Theseus  had  been  interred;  and  that  asylum  subsisted  in  Plutarch's  time.  How  glo- 
rious w^as  it  for  Theseus,  that  his  tomb  should  do  that  twelve  hundred  years  after 
his  death,  which  he  had  done  himself  during  his  life,  and  continue  the  protector  of 
the  oppressed,  as  he  had  been  '4 

When  the  slaves  were  treated  with  too  much  rigour  and  inhumanity,  they  had 
their  action  against  their  masters,  who  were  obliged  to  sell  them  to  others,  if  the  fact 
were  sufficiently  proved.§  They  could  ransom  themselves  even  against  their  masters' 
consent,  when  they  had  laid  up  money  enough  for  that  purpose.  For  out  of  what 
they  got  by  their  labour,  after  having  paid  a  certain  proportion  to  their  masters,  they 
kept  the  remainder  for  themselves,  and  made  a  stock  of  it  at  their  own  disposal. — 
Private  persons,  when  they  were  satisfied  with  their  services,  often  gave  these  slaves 
their  liberty,  when  the  necessity  of  the  times  obliged  the  state  to  arm  and  enliut  them 
for  war  among  the  citizens.j] 

The  humane  and  equitable  usage  v/ith  which  the  Athenians  treated  their  servants 
and  slaves,  w%is  an  effect  of  the  good  temper  natural  to  that  people,  and  very  remote 
from  the  austere  and  cruel  severity  of  the  Lacedsemonians  in  regard  to  their  Helots, 
which  often  brought  their  republic  to  tlie  very  brink  of  destruction.  Plutarch,  with 
great  reason^  condemns  this  rigour.  Pie  thinks  it  proper  to  habituate  one's  self  al- 
ways to  mercy,  even  with  regard  to  beasts^  were  it  only,  says  he,  to  learn  by  that 
means  to  treat  them  well,  and  for  the  sake  of  becoming  humane  and  benevolent.  He 
relates  upon  this  occasion  a  very  singular  fact,  and  very  proper  to  explain  the  char- 
acter of  the  Athenians.  After  having  finished  the  temple  called  Hecatonpedon,  they 
set  all  the  beasts  of  burden  at  liberty  that  had  been  employed  in  the  work, and  assign- 
ed them  fat  pasturages  as  consecrated  animals.  And  it  was  said,  that  one  of  these 
beasts  having  come  to  offer  itself  at  the  work,  and  put  itself  at  the  head  of  those  that 
drew  the  carriages  to  the  citadel,  walking  foremost  as  if  to  exhort  and  encourage 
them,  the  Athenians  ordained  by  a  decree,  that  the  creature  should  be  maintained  at 
the  public  expense  till  its  death."!! 

*  Thais  patri  secoramendavit  in  clienteiam  et  fidem;  nobis  dedit  sese.— Eunuch,  Act.  5.  scfn.  ult. 
t  Plut.  in  Flamin.  p.375.  t  I'hilip.  3.  §  Plut.  de.  Superstit    p.  166. 

y  Plaut.in  Casin.  <iPlut.  in  C^tone,  p.  338, 339. 
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SECTION  III. — OF  THE  COUNCIL  OR  SENATE  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED. 

In  consequence  of  Solon's  institutions,  the  people  of  Athens  had  a  great  share  and 
authority  in  the  government.  Appeals  might  be  brought  to  their  tribunal  in  all  causes; 
they  had  a  right  to  cancel  the  old  laws,  and  establish  new  ones;  in  a  word,  all  im- 
portant affairs,  whether  relating  to  war  or  peace,  were  decided  in  their  assemblies. 
In  order  to  their  determinations  being  made  with  more  wisdom  and  maturity,  Solon 
had  instituted  a  council,  composed  of  four  hundred  senators,  one  hundred  out  of  each 
tribe,  which  were  then  four  in  mmiber;  they  prepared  and  digested  the  affairs  which 
were  to  be  laid  before  the  people,  as  we  shall  soon  explain  more  at  large.  Clisthenes, 
about  one  hundred  years  after  Solon,  having  increased  the  number  of  tribes  to  ten, 
augmented  also  that  of  the  senators  to  five  hundred;  each  tribe  supplying  fifty.  This 
was  called  the  council  or  senate  of  the  five  hundred.  They  received  their  stipend 
out  of  the  public  treasury. 

They  were  ciiosen  by  lot,  in  which  they  made  use  of  black  and  white  beans,  which 
were  mingled  and  shaken  in  an  urn,  and  each  tribe  gave  in  the  name  of  those  who 
tispired  to  that  trust,  and  had  the  revenue  assigned  by  the  laws  to  qualify  them  for  it. 
None  could  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  thirty.  After  inquiry  made  into  the  man- 
ners and  conduct  of  the  candidate,  he  was  made  to  take  an  oath,  Avhereby  he  engaged 
1o  give  at  all  times  the  best  counsel  he  could  to  the  people  of  Athens,  and  never  to 
depart  in  the  least  from  the  tenor  of  the  laws. 

This  senate  assembled  every  day,  except  upon  tbe  days  appointed  for  festivals. 
Each  tribe  in  its  turn  furnished  those  who  v/ere  to  preside  in  it,  called  Prytanes, 
n^vrxv,,;,  and  this  rank  was  decided  by  lot.  The  presidency  continued  thirty-five  days, 
which  being  reckoned  ten  times,  amounts  to  the  number  of  days,  except  four,  of  the 
lunar  year  followed  at  Athens.  The  time  of  the  presidency,  or  prytanism,  was  divided 
into  five  weeks,  with  regard  to  the  five  tens  of  the  Prytanes,  who  were  to  preside  in 
them;  and  every  week  seven  of  these  ten  Prytanes  drawn  by  lot  presided,  each  their 
day,  and  were  denominated  nfO£jfo<,  that  is  to  say,  Presidents.  •  He  who  was  so  for  the 
day,  presided  in  the  assembly  of  the  senators,  and  in  that  of  the  people,  and  was  cal- 
led 'E5rr,-;tr>ij.  He  was  charged  with  the  public  seal,  and  with  the  keys  of  the  citadel 
and  treasury. 

The  senators,  before  they  assembled,  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva 
under  the  additional  appellation  of  Goddess  of  Good  Council,  iii\xiOi.  /Ss-xa/*,  to  demand 
the  prudence  and  understanding  necessary  in  wise  deliberations.  The  president  pro- 
posed the  business  which  was  to  be  considered  in  the  assembly.  Every  one  gave 
his  opinion  in  his  turn,  and  alwa^^s  standing.  After  a  question  liad  been  settled^  it 
was  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  read  w^ith  a  loud  voice.  Each  senator  then  gave  his 
vote  by  putting  a  bean  into  the  uin.  If  the  number  of  the  white  beans  exceeded,  the 
question  passed;  otherwise  it  was  rejected.  This  sort  of  decree  was  called  t^i^tio-a**, 
or  Hf c€sx:u/i:«,  as  nmch  as  to  say,  preparatory  resolution.  It  Avas  afterwards  laid  before 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  where,  if  it  was  received  and  approved,  it  had  the  force 
of  a  law;  if  not,  its  authority  subsisted  only  one  year.  This  shows  with  what  wisdom 
Solon  established  this  council,  to  inform  and  direct  the  people,  to  fix  their  inconstancy 
to  prevent  their  temerit}^,  and  to  assist  their  deliberations  with  a  prudence  and  ma- 
turity not  to  be  expected  in  a  confused  and  tumultuous  assembly,  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  citizens,  most  of  them  without  education,  capacity,  or  much  zeal  for  the 
public  good.  The  reciprocal  dependency  and  natural  intercourse  of  the  two  bodies 
of  the  state,  which  were  obliged  to  lend  each  other  their  authority,  and  remained 
equally  without  force  when  witliout  union  and  a  good  understanding,  were  judiciously 
contrived  for  supporti'.ig  a  wise  balance  between  the  two  bodies;  the  people  not  being 
able  to  institute  any  thing  without  its  being  first  proposed  and  approved  by  the  senate, 
nor  the  senate  to  pass  any  decree  into  a  law  till  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  people. 

We  may  judge  of  the  importance  of  this  council  by  the  matters  which  were  treated 
in  it;  the  same,  without  any  exception,  as  were  laid  before  the  people;  war,  taxes, 
maritime  affairs,  treaties  of  peace,  alliances;  in  a  word,  Avhatcver  related  to  govern- 
ment; without  mentioning  tlie  acccuuit  which  they  obliged  the  magistrates  to  g^ive  on 
quitting  their  offices,  and  their  frequent  decisions  and  judgments  upon  the  most  serious 
and  important  afkiirs. 
Vol.  I.— 88 
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SECTION  IV. OF  THE  AREOPAGUS. 

This  council  took  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  assembled,  called  'Apuof  ^ruyoi. 
The  Quarter,  or  Hill  of"  Mars,  because,  according  to  some.  Mars  had  been  cited 
thither  in  judgment  for  a  murder  committed  by  him.  It  was  believed  to  be  as  ancient 
as  the  nation.  Cicero  and  Plutarch  attributed  the  institution  of  it  to  Solon;  but  he 
only  re-established  it  by  giving  it  more  lustre  and  authority  than  it  had  had  till  then, 
and  for  that  reason  was  looked  upon  as  its  founder.  The  number  of  the  senators  of 
the  Areopagus  was  not  fixed;  at  certain  times  they  amounted  to  two  or  three  hundred. 
Solon  thought  proper,  that  only  those  who  had  borne  the  office  of  archon  should  be 
honoured  with  that  dignity. 

The  senate  had  the  care  of  seeing  the  laws  duly  observed,  of  inspecting  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  and  especially  of  judging  in  criminal  cases.  They  held  their  sittings 
in  an  open  place,  and  during  the  night:  very  probably  to  avoid  being  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  criminals,  and  not  to  defile  themselves  by  such  an  intercourse  with  them; 
and  likewise  that  they  might  not  be  softened  by  the  sight  of  the  guilty,  but  be  enabled 
to  judge  according  to  justice  and  the  laws.  It  was  for  the  same  reason  that  the  ora- 
tors were  not  permitted  to  use  any  exordium  or  peroration,  nor  allowed  to  excite  the 
passions,  and  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  solely  to  the  subject  matter  of  their 
cause.  The  severity  of  their  judgments  was  exceedingly  dreaded,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  murder;  and  they  were  highly  attentive  to  inspire  their  citizens  with  horror 
for  that  crime.  They  condemned  a  child  to  be  put  to  death,  for  making  it  his  pastime 
to  put  out  the  eyes  of  quails;  conceiving  this  sanguinary  incHnation  as  the  mark  of  a 
very  wicked  disposition,  which  might  one  day  prove  fatal  to  many,  if  he  was  suffi^red 
to  grow  up  with  impunity.* 

The  affairs  of  religion,  as  blasphemies  against  the  gods,  contempt  of  sacred  mys- 
teries, different  species  of  impiety,  and  the  introduction  of  new  ceremonies  and  new 
diviniles,  were  also  brought  before  this  tribunal.  We  read  in  Justin  Martyr,  that 
Plato,  who  in  his  travels  in  Egypt  had  acquired  great  lights  concerning  the  unity  of 
God,  when  he  returned  to  Athens,  took  great  care  to  dissemble  and  conceal  his  senti- 
ments, for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  appear  and  give  an  account  of  them  before  the 
Areopagit8e;t  and  we  know  that  St.  Paul  was  traduced  before  them,  as  teaching  a 
new  doctrine,  and  endeavouring  to  introduce  new  gods.$ 

These  judges  were  in  great  reputation  for  their  probity,  equity,  and  prudence,  and 
generally  respected.  Cicero,  in  writing  to  his  friend  Atticus,  upon  the  fortitude,  con- 
stancy, and  wise  severity  of  the  Roman  senate,  thinks  he  pays  it  a  great  encomium, 
in  comparing  it  with  the  Areopagus.  "Senatus  a?e<o?  jraj^oc;  nil  constantius,  nil  serveri- 
us,  nil  lbrtius."§  Cicero  must  have  conceived  a  very  favourable; idea  of  it,  to  speak 
of  it  as  he  does  in  the  first  book  of  his  Offices.  He  compares  the  famous  battle  of 
Salamin,  in  which  Themistocles  has  so  great  a  part,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Areopagus,  which  he  ascribes  to  Solon,  and  does  not  scruple  to  prefer,  or  at  least  to 
equal  the  legislator's  service  to  that  for  which  Athens  was  obliged  to  the  general  of 
its  army.  "For  in  reaUty,"  says  he,  "that  victor  was  useful  to  the  republic  only  for 
onc^,  but  the  Areopagus  will  be  so  throughout  all  ages;  as  by  the  wisdom  of  that  tribu- 
nal, the  laws  and  ancient  customs  of  the  Athenian  state  are  preserved.  Themistocles 
did  no  service  to  the  Areopagus;  but  the  Areopagus  abundantly  contributed  to  the 
victory  of  Themistocles;  because  the  republic  was  at  that  time  directed  by  the  wise 
counsels  of  thit  august  senate. "'H 

It  appears  from  this  passage  of  Cicero,  that  the  Areopagus  had  a  great  share  in 
the  government,  and  was,  no  doubt,  consulted  upon  important  afiairs.  Cicero  may, 
in  this  instance,  have  confounded  the  council  of  the  Areopagus  with  that  of  the  Five 
Hundred.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Areopagitse  were  extremely  active  in  the 
public  affairs. 

Pericles,  who  could  never  enter  the  Areopagus,  because,  chance  having  always 
been  against  him,  he  had   not  passed  through  any  of  the  employments  necessary  to 

*  Nee  mihi  videntiir  Areopai'itre,  ciim  daninavenint  prerum  ocnlos  cotumiciim  oruentum,  aliud  judicasse 
quam  id  siejnura  esse  perniciosissiiuE  mentis,  nmltisniie  malo  futune  si  adolevisset.— Quintil.  1.  v.  c.  9. 

t  Cohort,  ad  Gi«c.  t  Acts  xvii.  18—20.  §  Ad  Attic.  1.  i.  ep.  13. 

n  Quamvis  Themistocles  jure  laiidetiir,  et  sit  ejus  iiomen,  quam  Solon  is.  illustiitis,  citeturque  Salamis  clarissi- 
iTJce  testis  victorire,  qme  antepouatur  consilio  Solonisei,  quo  ])rimum  constituit  Aveopagitas:  nnn  minus  pisecla- 
rurnhoc,  qiiam  illiid  jndieandiini  est.  Illiid  tnim  st-mel  profiiit,  hoc  semper  proderii  civitati.  lioc  eoiisilio  leges 
Atheniensiiim,  hoc  tiiajorura  institiita  servantu>-.  Et  Themistocles  quidem  nihil  dixerit,  in  quo  ipse  Areopapum 
juverit:  at  ill«  adjuvit  Themiitocletn.  iisl  emim  belliim  gestiim  consilio  stnalns  ejus,  qui  a  Solone  eiat  consti- 
tutus.— Offlc  1-  1.  n,  75. 
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his  admission,  attempted  to  weaken  its  authority,  and  attained  his  point,  which  is  a 
great  blot  in  his  reputation. 

SECTION    V. OF    l!llE   MAGISTRATES. 

Of  these  a  great  number  were  established  for  different  functions.  I  shall  only 
speak  of  the  archons,  who  are  the  best  known.  I  have  observed  elsewhere  that  they 
succeeded  the  kings,  and  that  their  authority  at  first  continued  during  life.  It  was 
at  length  limited  to  ten  years,  and  reduced  at  last  to  one.  When  Solon  was  com- 
missioned to  reform  the  government,  he  found  them  thus  established,  to  the  number 
of  nine.     He  did  not  abolish  their  office,  but  be  very  much  diminished  their  power. 

The  first  of  these  nine  magistrates  was  called  the  archon  by  way  of  eminence,  and 
the  year  was  denominated  from  him:  "Under  such  an  archon  such  a  battle  was 
fought."*  The  second  was  called  the  king,  and  was  a  vestige  of  the  authority  to 
which  they  had  succeeded.  The  third  was  the  polemarch,  who  at  first  commanded 
the  armies,  and  always  retained  that  name,  though  he  had  not  the  same  authority, 
some  part  of  which  he  had  so  long  preserved.  For  we  have  seen,  in  speaking  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  that  the  polemarch  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  council  of  war,  as 
well  as  the  ten  generals  then  in  command.  The  six  other  archons  were  called  by  the 
common  name,  thesmothetse,  which  implies  that  they  had  a  particular  superintend- 
ence over  the  laws,  in  order  to  their  being  duly  observed.  These  nine  archons  had 
each  of  them  a  peculiar  province,  and  were  judges  in  certain  atiairs  allotted  to  their 
cognizance,  1  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  their  duty,  nor 
into  those  of  many  other  employments  and  officers,  established  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  for  the  levying  of  taxes  and  tributes,  for  the  preservation  of  good  order  in 
the  city,  for  supplying  it  with  provisions;  in  a  word,  for  every  thing  relating  to  com- 
merce and  civil  society. 

SECTION    VI. OF    THE    ASSEMBLIES    OF    THE    PEOPLE. 

These  were  of  two  sorts,  the  one  ordinary,  and  fixed  to  certain  days;  and  for  these 
there  was  no  kind  of  summons:  the  other  extraordinary,  according  to  the  different 
occasions  that  arose;  and  the  people  were  informed  of  it  by  an  express  proclamation. 

The  place  of  the  assembly  was  not  fixed.  Sometimes  it  was  at  the  public  market- 
place, sometimes  a  part  of  the  city  near  the  citadel,  called  iivu^,  and  sometimes  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus. 

The  prytanes  generally  assembled  the  people.  Some  days  before  the  assembly, 
papers  were  fixed  up  wherein  the  business  to  be  considered  was  made  known. 

All  the  citizens,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  had  a  right  to  give  their  suffrages.  Those 
who  failed  of  being  present  at  the  assembly,  or  came  too  late,  were  liable  to  a  penal- 
ty; and  to  secure  a  punctual  attendance,  a  reward  was  annexed  to  it,  at  first  of  an 
obolus,  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachma,  and  afterwards  of  three  oboli. 

The  assembly  always  began  with  sacrifices  and  prayers,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
the  gods  the  knowledge  and  understanding  necessary  to  wise  deliberations;  and  they 
never  failed  to  add  the  most  terrible  imprecations  against  such  as  should  wilfully  ad- 
vise any  thing  contrary  to  the  public  good. 

The  president  proposed  the  affair  upon  which  they  were  to  deliberate.  If  it  had 
been  examined  in  the  senate,  and  drawn  up  there  as  a  question,  it  was  read,  after 
which  those  who  would  speak  were  invited  to  ascend  the  tribunal,  that  they  nii^ht 
be  the  better  heard  by  the  people,  and  inform  them  in  the  matter  proposed.  The 
oldest  general  spoke  first,  and  then  the  rest  according  to  their  seniority.  When  the 
orators  had  done  speaking,  and  concluded  that  it  was  necessary  to  approve  or  reject 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  the  people  proceeded  to  vote;  and  the  most  common  method 
of  doing  it  was  by  holding  up  their  hands,  to  denote  their  approbation;  which  was 
called  ^^.goToviri-.  The  assembly  was  sometimes  adjourned  till  another  day,  because 
it  was  too  late  for  the  number  of  those  who  lifted  up  their  hands  to  be  distinguished, 
and  the  plurality  decided.  After  a  resolution  had  been  formed  in  this  manner,  it  was 
reduced  to  writing,  and  read  by  an  officer  to  the  people  with  a  loud  voice,  who  con- 
firmed it  again  by  holding  up  their  hands  as  before;  after  which  the  decree  liad  the 
force  of  a  law:  and  this  was  called  c^i-.o-^:^  from  the  Greek  word  ^;,c^ci  which  signifies 
"a  pebble,"  or  "a  small  stone,"  because  they  were  sometimes  used  in  giving  suffrages 
by  ballot. 

•  From  thence  he  was  called  ^Errd^vvfUi, 
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All  the  great  affairs  of  the  republic  were  discussed  in  these  assemblies.  It  was  in 
them  new  laws  were  proposed,  and  old  ones  amended;  the  religion  and  worship  of 
the  gods  examined;  magistrates,  generals  and  officers  created;  their  behaviour  and 
conduct  inquired  into;  peace  or  war  concluded;  deputies  and  ambassadors  appointed; 
treaties  and  alliai)ces  ratified;  freedom  of  the  city  granted;  rewards  and  honeairs  de- 
creed for  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  war,  or  rendered  great  services 
to  the  republic;  and  punishments  ordained  for  those  who  had  behaved  themselves  iU, 
or  had  violated  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  were  banished  by  ostracism.  In  fine,  justice 
was  administered,  and  judgment  passed  there,  upon  the  most  important  affairs.  We 
see  from  this  accoimt,  which  is  however  very  imperfect,  how  far  the  power  of  the 
people  extended;  and  with  what  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  the  government  of  Athens, 
though  qualified  with  aristocracy,  and  the  authority  of  tlie  elders,  was  by  its  consti- 
tution democratical  and  popular. 

I  shall  take  occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequel,  of  what  weight  the  talent  of  eloquence 
is  in  such  a  republic,  and  in  what  manner  orators  ought  to  ]je  considered  in  it.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  they  could  make  themselves  heard  in  so  numerous  an  as- 
sembly, and  where  such  a  number  of  auditors  were  present.  We  may  judge  how 
great  that  was,  from  what  has  been  said  of  it  in  two  instances.  The  first  relates  to 
ostracism,  and  the  other  to  the  adoption  of  a  stranger  for  a  citizen.  On  each  of  these 
occasions,  it  was  necessary  that  no  less  than  six  thousand  citizens  should  be  present 
in  the  assembly. 

I  reserve  for  another  place  the  reflections  which  naturally  arise  from  what  I  have 
already  related,  and  what  remains  for  me  to  say  farther  upon  the  government  of 
Athens. 

SECTION    VII. OF    TRIALS. 

There  were  different  tribunals,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  affairs  to  be  ad- 
judged; but  appeals  might  be  brought  to  the  people  from  all  decrees  of  other 
judges;  and  it  was  this  that  rendered  their  powers  so  great  and  considerable.*  Ali 
the  allies,  when  they  had  any  cause  to  try,  were  obliged  to  repair  to  Athens,  where 
they  often  remained  a  considerable  time,  without  being  able  to  obtain  audience,  from 
the  multiplicity  of  affairs  to  be  adjudged.  This  law  had  been  imposed  upon  them,  in 
order  to  render  them  more  dependent  upon  the  people,  and  more  submissive  to  their 
authority;  instead  of  which,  had  they  sent  commissioners  to  the  places,  they  would 
have  been  the  sole  persons  to  whom  the  allies  would  have  made  their  court,  and  paid 
their  homage. 

The  parties  pleaded  their  causes  either  in  person,  or  employed  advocates  to  do  it 
for  them.  The  time  allowed  for  the  hearing  was  gej[ierally  fixed;  and  a  water-clock, 
called  in  Greek  xx-|oyg«,  regulated  its  duration.  The  decree  was  passed  by  plurality 
of  voices;  and  when  the  sufirages  were  equal,  the  judges  inclined  to  the  side  of  mer- 
cy, and  acquitted  the  accused.  It  was  remarkable,  that  a  friend  was  not  obliged  to 
give  evidence  against  a  friend. 

All  the  citizens,  even  the  poorest,  and  such  as  had  no  estates,  were  admitted  into 
the  number  of  the  judges,  provided  they  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  and  were 
known  to  be  persons  oi"  good  morals.  While  they  sat  in  judgment,  they  held  in 
their  hands  a  kind  of  sceptre,  which  was  the  mark  of  their  dignity,  and  laid  it  down 
when  they  withdrew. 

The  salary  of  the  judges  was  different  at  different  times.  They  had  at  first  only 
an  obolus  a  day,  and  afterwards  three,  where  their  fee  remained  fixed.  It  was  but  a 
small  matter  in  itself,  but  became  in  time  a  very  great  charge  to  the  public,  and  ex- 
hausted the  treasury  without  greatly  enriching  individuals.'  We  may  judge  of  this 
from  wha^t  is  related  by  Aristophanes  in  the  comedy  of  the  Wasps,  wherein  that  poet 
ridicules  the  passion  of  the  Athenians  for  tryint?  causes,  and  their  eager  desire  for  the 
gain  arising  from  it,  which  protracted  and  muliiphed  suits  to  infinity. 

In  this  comedy,  a  young  Athenian,  who  was  to  act  the  part  I  have  mentioned,  ot 
turning  the  judges  and  trials  of  Athens  into  ridicule,  from  a  state  of  the  revenues  paid 
into  the  public  treasury,  finds  their  amount  to  be  two  thousand  talents.f  He  then 
examines  how  much  of  that  sum  lidls  to  the  share  of  the  judges,  with  whom  Athens 
was  over-run,  at  three  oboli  each  per  day.  This  appears  to  be  annually,  including 
all  of  them,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents.J:     The  calculation  is  easy.     The 

•  Xenopli,  tie  Uop,  Athcn.  \u  63.*,  t  About  2,000,000  iloUais.  i  About  150,006  dollars. 
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judges  were  paid  only  then  months  in  the  year,  the  other  two  being  employed  in  fes- 
tivals, when  all  proceedings  at  law  were  prohibited.  Now,  three  obolia-day  paid  to 
six  thousand  men,  makes  fifteen  talents  a  month,  and  consequently  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  ten  months.  According  to  this  calculation  the  most  assiduous  judge  gained 
only  about  fourteen  dollars  a  year.  "What  then  becomes  of  the  remainder  of  the 
two  thousand  talents?"  cries  tlie  young  Athenian.     "What,"  replies  his  father,  who 

was  one  of  the  judges,  "it  goes  to  those but  let  us  not  expose  the  shame  of  Athens; 

let  us  always  be  for  the  people."  The  young  Athenian  goes  on  to  explain,  that  the 
remainder  went  to  such  as  robbed  the  public  treasury;  to  the  orators,  who  incessantly 
flattered  the  people;  and  to  those  who  were  employed  in  the  government  and  the 
army.  I  have  extracted  this  remark  from  the  works  of  Father  Brumoi  the  Jesuit, 
with  which  I  will  make  very  free,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  public  shows  and  dra- 
iiatic  representations. 

SECTION    VIII. OF    THE    AMPHICTYONS. 

The  famous  council  of  the  Amphictyons  is  introduced  here,  though  not  peculiar 
to  the  Athenians,  but  common  to  all  Greece,  because  it  is  often  mentioned  in  Grecian 
history;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  have  a  more  proper  occasion  to  speak  of  it. 

The  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons  was  in  a  manner  the  general  assembly  of  the 
states  of  Greece.  The  establishment  of  it  is  attributed  to  Amphictyon  king  of  Athens, 
and  son  of  Deucalion,  from  Avhom  it  derived  its  name.  His  principal  view  in  the 
institution  of  this  council,  was  to  unite  in  the  sacred  band  of  amity  the  several  peo- 
ple of  Greece  admitted  into  it,  and  to  oblige  them  by  the  happiness  and  tranquillity 
of  their  country.  The  Amphictyons  were  also  created  to  be  the  protectors  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphos,  and  the  guardians  of  the  prodigious  riches  of  that  temole;  and 
also  to  adjudge  the  differences  which  might  arise  between  the  Delphians  and  those 
who  came  to  consult  the  oracle.  This  council  was  held  at  Thermopylae,  and  some- 
times at  Delphos  itself.  It  assembled  regularly  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  and  more  frequent  when  affairs  required. 

The  number  of  people  or  cities  which  had  a  right  to  sit  in  this  assembly  is  not 
precisely  known,  and  varied,  without  doubt,  at  different  times.  When  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  in  order  to  pass  in  it  what  decrees  they  thought  fit,  were  for  excluding  the 
Tliessalians,  Argives,  and  Thebans,  Themistocles,*  in  the  speech  he  made  to  the 
Amphictyons  to  prevent  that  design  from  taking  effect,  seems  to  insinuate,  that  there 
were  only  thirty-one  cities  at  that  time  which  had  this  right. 

Each  city  sent  two  deputies,  and  consequently  had  two  votes  in  the  council,  and 
that  without  distinction,  or  the  more  powerful  having  any  prerogative  of  honour  or 
pre-eminence  over  inferior  states  in  regard  to  the  suffrages;  the  liberty  upon  which 
these  people  valued  themselves,  requiring  that  every  thing  should  be  equal  among 
them. 

The  Amphictyons  had  full  power  to  discuss  and  determine  finally  in  all  differences 
which  might  arise  between  the  Amphictyonic  cities,  and  to  fine  the  culpable  in  such 
manner  as  they  thought  fit.  They  could  employ  not  only  the  rigour  of  the  laws  in 
the  execution  of  their  decrees,  but  even  raise  troops,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  compel 
such  as  rebelled  to  submit  to  them.  The  three  sacred  wars  undertaken  by  their 
order,  of  which  I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  are  an  evident  proof  of  this  power. 

Before  they  were  installed  into  this  body,  they  took  a  very  remarkable  oath,  the 
fin-m  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  iEschines,  and  is  as  ibllows:  "I  swear,  that  I 
will  never  distroy  any  of  the  cities  honoured  with  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic council,  nor  turn  their  running  waters  out  of  their  course  either  in  time  of 
peace  or  war.  If  any  people  shall  make  such  an  attempt,  I  hereby  engage  to 
carry  the  war  into  their  country,  to  demolish  their  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and 
to  treat  them  in  all  things  as  the  most  cruel  enemies.  Moreover,  if  at  any  time 
any  person  shall  dare  to  be  so  impious  as  to  steal  and  take  away  any  of  the  rich 
offerings  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  or  abet  any  others  in  com- 
mitting that  crime,  either  by  aiding  or  only  counselling  him  therein,  I  will  use 
my  feet,  hands,  voice,  in  a  word,  all  my  powers  and  faculties,  to  avenge  such  sacri- 
lege." That  oath  was  attended  Avith  the  most  terrible  imprecations  and  cursesi 
"That  if  any  one  infringes  any  thing  contained  in  the  oath  I  have  now  taken, 
whether  private  person,  city,  or  people,  may  that  person,  city,  or  people,  pe  deemed 

*  Pluti  in  TUemist,  p,  li-. 
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accursed;  and  in  that  acceptation,  experience  the  whole  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Latona, 
Diana  and  Minerva  the  foreknower.  May  their  country  produce  none  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  their  women,  instead  of  generating  children  resembling  their  fathers 
brinw  forth  nothing  but  monsters;  may  their  animals  share  in  the  same  curse.  May 
those  sacrilegious  men  lose  all  suits  at  law;  may  they  be  conquered  in  war,  have  their 
houses  demoUshed,  and,  together  with  their  children,  be  put  to  the  sword."*  I  am  not 
astonished,  that  after  such  terrible  engagements,  the  holy  war  undertaken  by  the  order 
of  the  Amphictyons,  should  be  carried  on  with  so  much  ardour  and  fury.  The  religion 
of  an  oath  was  of  great  force  with  the  ancients;  and  how  much  more  regard  ought  to 
be  had  to  it  in  the  Christian  world,  which  professes  to  believe  that  the  violation  of  it 
shall  be  punished  with  eternal  torments;  and  yet  how  many  are  there  among  us  who 
make  a  trifle  of  breaking  through  the  most  solemn  oaths! 

The  authority  of  the  Amphictyons  had  always  been  of  great  w-eight  in  .Greece; 
but  it  began  to  decline  exceedingly  from  the  moment  they  condescended  to  admit 
Philip  of'^Macedon  into  their  body.  For  that  prince,  enjoying  by  this  means  all  their 
rights  and  privileges,  soon  knew  how  to  set  himself  above  all  law,  and  to  abuse  his 
power,  so  far  as  txT  preside  by  proxy  both  in  this  illustrious  assembly,  and  in  the 
Pythian  games;  of  which  games  the"  Amphictyons  were  judges  and  agonothetse  by 
virtue  of'^their  office.  Demosthenes  reproaches  him  with  this  in  his  third  Phihppic; 
"When  he  does  not  deign,"  says  he,  "to  honour  us  with  his  presence,  he  sends  his 
SLAVES  to  preside  over  us."  An  odious  but  emphatical  term,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Gre- 
cian liberty,  by  which  the  Athenian  orator  gives  an  idea  of  the  base  and  abject  sub- 
jection of  the  greatest  lords  in  Philip's  court. 

If  the  reader  desires  a  farther  knowledge  of  what  relates  to  the  Amphictyons,  he 
may  consult  the  dissertation  of  Monsieur  Valois,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  iiettres,t  wherein  this  subject  is  treated  with  great  extent  and  erudition. 

SECTION  IX. OF  THE  REVENUES  OF  ATHENS. 

The  revenues,  n;.^,  according:  to  the  passage  of  Aristophanes  which  I  have  cited 
above,  and  as  they  were  computed  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  amounted 
to  two  thousand  talents.t    They  were  generally  reduced  to  four  classes. 

1.  The  first  comprised  the  revenues  arising  from  agriculture,  the  sale  of  woods,  the 
produce  of  mines,  and  other  funds  of  a  like  nature,  appertaining  to  the  public.  Amon| 
these  may  be  included  the  duties  upon  the  import  and  export  of  merchandise,  and 
the  taxes  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  both  natives  and  strangers. 

The  history  of  Athens  often  makes  mention  of  ihe  silver  mines  of  Lauriuni,  which 
was  a  mountain  situated  between  the  Pirasus  and  cape  Sunium;  and  those  of  Thrace, 
from  whence  manv  persons  extracted  immense  riches.  Xenophon,  in  a  treatise  where- 
in he  states  this  matter  at  large,  demonstrates  how  much  the  public  might  gam  by 
industriously  workino-  these  mines,  from  the  example  of  the  many  persons  they  had 
<eiiriched.§  Hipponicus||  let  his  mines  and  six  hundred  slaves  to  an  undertaker,  who 
paid  him  an  obolus  a-day  for  each  slave,  clear  of  all  charges,  which  amounted  in  the 
whole  to  a  mina3,1I  Nicias,  who  was  killed  in  Sicily  farmed  out  his  mines  and  a  thou- 
sand slaves  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  profit  in  proportion  to  that  number. 

2.  The  second  class  of  revenue  were  the  contributions  paid  the  Athenians  by  the 
allies  for  the  common  expenses  of  the  war.  Under  Aristides,  they  amounted  only  to 
four  hundred  and  sixty  talents.**  Pericles  augmented  them  almost  a  third,  andraised 
them  to  six  hundred;  and  some  time  after  they  amounted  to  thirteen  hundred.  1  ax- 
es, which  m  the  beo-innino-  were  moderate  and  necessary,  became  thus  in  a  little  time 
excessive  and  exorbitant,''notwithstanding  all  the  protestations  made  to  the  allies,  and 
the  most  solem.n  engagements  to  the  contrary.  •  j  •    r 

3.  A  third  sort  of  revenue  were  the  extraordinary  capitation  taxes,  levied  indis- 
criminately upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  pressing  occasions  and  emergen- 
cies of  the  state. 

4.  The  fines  laid  upon  persons  by  the  judges  for  different  misdemeanors,  constitut- 
ed the  fourth  class,  and  were  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  pubHc,  and  laid  up  in  the  trea- 
sury; except  the  tenth  part  of  them,  which  was  consecrated  to  Minerva,  and  one  hi- 
tieth  to  the  other  divinities. 

•  iE»chin/in  Orat.    :r£?.'  B-KfajT^jo-eu*?.  tiYPj'Voii; 

tAbout2,000,000  dollars.  J  De  ration,  vadituum.  ||  I  a^e  y^s. 

1  Ten  dollari.    Six  oboli  made  a  d-achm,one  hundred  drachms  a  minte,  and  sixty  nunae  a  laieni. 
*•  A  talent  was  woiih  about atliouiand  dollars. 
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The  most  natural  and  le^al  application  of  these  different  revenues  of  the  republic, 
was  to  the  payment  of  the  sea  and  land  forces,  to  the  buildincr  and  fitting  out  fleets, 
keeping  up  and  repairing  the  public  buildings,  temples,  walls,  ports  and  citadels.  But 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  especially  after  the  time  of  Pericles,  was  misapplied  to  un- 
necessary uses,  and  often  consumed  in  fi-ivolous  expenses;  games,  feasts,  and  shows, 
which  cost  immense  sums,  and  were  of  no  manner  of  utility  to  the  state. 

SECTION    X. OF    THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE    YOUTH. 

I  PLACE  this  article  under  the  head  of  government,  because  all  celebrated  legislators 
have  with  reason  believed  that  the  educatioh  of  youth  was  an  essential  part  of  it. 

The  exercises  that  served  for  the  forming  of  either  the  bodies  or  minds  of  the  young 
Athenians,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  almost  all  the  people  of  Greece,  were  dancing, 
music,  hunting,  fencing,  riding,  polite  learning,  and  philosophy.  It  maybe  observed 
that  I  speak  generally,  and  treat  tliese  several  articles  very  slighily. 

I. DANCING. MUSIC. 

Dancing  was  one  of  the  exercises  of  the  body,  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  with  great 
attention.  It  made  a  part  of  what  the  ancients  called  the  gymnastic,  divided  accord- 
ing to  Plato  into  two  kinds,  the  orchestric,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  dance, 
opjts.o-SK.;  and  the  Palsestric,  so  called  from  a  Greek  word  nix.,  which  signifies  wrest- 
hng.  The  exercises  of  the  latter  kind  principally  conduced  to  form  the  body  for  the 
fatigues  of  war,  navigation,  agriculture,  and  the  other  employments  of  society. 

Another  end  of  dancing  was  to  teach  such  rules  of  motion  as  were  most  proper  to 
render  the  shape  free  and  easy;  to  give  the  body  a  just  proportion,  and  the  whole  per- 
son an  unconstrained,  noble,  and  graceful  air;  in  a  word,  an  external  politeness,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  use  that  expression,  which  never  fails  to  prejudice  people  in  fa- 
vour of  those  who  have  been  formed  to  it  early. 

Music  was  cultivated  with  no  less  application  and  success.  The  ancients  ascribed 
Avonderful  effects  to  it.  They  believed  it  very  proper  to  calm  the  passions,  soften  the 
manners,  and  even  humanize  people  naturally  savage  and  barbarous.  Polybius,  a 
grave  and  serious  historian,  and  who  is  certainly  worthy  of  belief,  attributes  to  the 
study  of  music,  the  extreme  difference  between  two  people  of  Arcadia,  the  one  infi- 
nitely beloved  and  esteemed  for  the  elegance  of  their  manners,  their  benevolent  incli- 
nations, humanity  to  strangers,  and  piety  to  the  gods;  the  other,  on  the  contrary, 
generally  reproached  and  hated  for  their  malignity,  brutality,  and  irreligion.  "I  mean," 
says  he,  "the  true  and  noble  music,  industriously  cultivated  by  the  one,  and  absolute- 
ly neglected  by  the  other."* 

After  this,  [t  is  not  surprising  that  the  Greeks  considered  music  as  an  essential  part 
in  the  education  of  youth.  Socrates  himself,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  was  notashamed 
to  learn  to  play  upon  musical  instruments.t  Themistocles,  however  otherwise  es- 
teemed, was  thought  to  be  wanting  in  point  of  merit,  because  at  an  entertainment  he 
could  not  touch  the  lyre  like  the  rest  of  the  company.|  Ignorance  in  this  respect  was 
deemed  a  defect  of  education;  on  the  contrary,  skill  in  it  did  honour  to  the  greatest 
men.§  Epaminondas  was  praised  for  dancing,  and  playing  well  upon  the  flute. ||  We 
may  observe  in  this  place  the  different  tastes  and  genius  of  nations.  The  Romans 
were  far  from  having  the  same  opinion  with  the  Greeks  in  regard  to  music  and  dan- 
cing, and  set  no  value  upon  them.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  wisest  and  most  learned 
among  the  latter  did  not  apply  to  them  with  any  great  industry;  and  Philip's  expres- 
sion to  his  son  Alexander,  who  had  shown  too  much  skill  in  music  at  a  feast,  induces 
me  to  be  of  this  opinion:  "Are  you  not  ashamed,"  said  he,  "to  sing  so  well?" 

There  was  a  foundation  however  for  this  esteem  for  dancing  and  music.  Both 
were  employed  in  the  most  august  feasts  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  to  express 
their  acknowledgment  to  their'gods  with  the  greater  force  and  dignity,  for  the  fa- 
vours they  had  vouchsafed  to  confer  upon  them.  They  had  generally  the  greatest 
share  in  their  feasts  and  entertainments,  which  seldom  or  never  began  or  ended, 
without  some  odes  being  sung  in  honour  of  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  on 

•  Polyb,  p.  238 — 291.  +  Socrates,  jam  ser.ex.institufi  ]yra  non  erubescebat. — Quintil.l.i.  c.  10. 

i  Themistocles,  cum  in  epulis  recusasset  lyram,  habitus  est  iudoctior  — Cic.  Tusc.  Qusest.  J.  i.  n.  4. 

§  Summam  eiuditionem  Groeci  sitam censebant  in  nervoium  vocuinque  cantibus— discebantque  id  onines,  nee 
qui  nesciebat,  satis  excultus  doetrina  pulabatur — Ibid. 

U  In  Epaminondae  rirtutibus  commemoratum  est,  saltasse  eum  commode,  scientcrque  tibiis  cantasse— scilicet 
non  eadem  omnibus  honesta  sunt  atque  lurpia,  sed omnia  jnajorum  institutis  judicantur.— Corn.  >icp.  in  preefat 
Vit.  Epam. 
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Other  similar  occasions.  They  had  a  part  also  in  war;  and  we  know  that  the  Laced- 
aemonians marched  to  hattle  dancing,  and  to  the  sound  of  flutes.  Plato,  the  most 
grave  philosopher  of  antiquity,  valued  both  these  arts,  not  as  simple  amusements,  hut 
as  they  had  a  great  share  in  the  ceremonies  of  religion  and  military  exercises.  Hence 
we  see  him  very  intent,  in  his  books  of  laws,  to  prescribe  rules  upon  dancing  and  mu- 
sic, and  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  utility  and  decorum.* 

They  did  not  continue  long  within  these  restrictions.  The  licence  of  the  Grecian 
stage,  on  which  dancing  was  in  the  highest  vogue,  and  in  a  manner  prostituted  to 
buffoons  and  the  most  contemptible  people,  who  made  no  other  use  of  it,  than  to  sug- 
gest or  excite  the  most  vicious  passions,  soon  corrupted  an  art,  which  might  have 
been  of  some  advantage,  had  it  been  regulated  by  Plato's  opinion.  Music  underwent 
a  like  change;  and  perhaps  the  corruption  of  this  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the 
perversion  of  dancing.  Voluptuousness  and  sensual  pleasure  were  the  sole  arbiters 
consulted  in  the  uses  made  of  both;  and  the  theatre  became  a  school  of  every  kind 
of  vice. 

Plutarch  in  lamenting  that  the  art  of  dancing  was  so  degenerate  from  tlie  merit 
which  rendered  it  estimable  to  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  does  not  omit  to  observe, 
that  it  was  corrupted  by  a  vicious  kind  of  poetry,  and  a  soft  effeminate  music,  with 
which  it  was  ill  united,  and  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  poetry  and  music, 
that  had  something  noble,  majestic,  and  even  religious  and  heavenly  in  them.  He 
adds,  that  being  made  subservient  to  low  taste  and  sensuality,  by  their  aid,  it  exer- 
cised a  kind  of  tyrannical  power  in  the  theatres,  which  were  become  the  public  schools 
of  criminal  passions  and  gross  vices,  wherein  no  regard  was  had  to  reason.f 

The  readei;  will,  without  doubt,  readily  apply  this  passage  of  Plutarch  to  the  sort 
of  music  which  engrosses  our  theatres  at  this  day,  and  which,  by  its  effeminate  and 
wanton  airs,  has  given  the  last  wound  to  the  little  manly  force  and  virtue  that  remain- 
ed among  us.  Quintilian  describes  the  music  of  the  times  in  these  terms:  "  Quae 
nunc  in  scenis  effeminata,  et  impudicis  modis  fracta,  non  ex  parte  minima,  si  quid  in 
nobis  virilis  roboris  manebat,  excidit.":}: 

4 

II. OF  THE  OTHER  EXERCISES  OF  THE  BODY. 

The  young  Athenians,  and  in  general  all  the  Greeks,  were  very  attentive  to  form- 
ing themselves  to  all  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  to  go  through  their  lessons  regu- 
larly with  the  masters  of  the  palaestrae.  They  called  the  places  allotted  for  these  exer- 
cises, palaestrae  or  gymnasia,  which  in  a  degree  resembles  our  academies.  Plato,  in 
his  book  of  laAVS,  after  having  shown  of  what  importance  it  was  in  war  to  cultivate 
the  hands  and  feet,  adds,  that,  far  from  banishing  from  a  well  regulated  republic  the 
profession  of  the  athlctas,  prizes  should  on  the  contrary,  be  proposed  for  all  exercises 
that  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  military  virtue,  such  as  those  which  render  the 
body  more  active,  and  fitter  ibr  the  race,  more  hard,  robust,  and  supple,  more  capa- 
ble of  supporting  great  fitigues,  and  effecting  great  enterprises.§  We  must  remem- 
ber, that  there  vv^as  no  Athenian  who  ought  not  to  have  been  capable  of  handling  the 
oar  in  the  largest  galleys.  The  citizens  themselves  performed  this  labour,  which  was 
not  left  to  slaves  and  criminals,  as  in  these  days.  They  were  all  brought  up  to  the 
art  of  war,  and  often  obliged  to  wear  arms  of  iron  from  head  to  foot,  of  a  great 
weight.  For  this  reason,  Plato  and  all  the  ancients,  looked  upon  the  exercises  of  the 
body  as  highly  useful,  and  even  absolutely  necessary  to  the  good  of  the  public;  and 
therefore  this  philosopher  excluded  from  them  only  those  who  were  incapable  of  ser- 
vice in  war. 

There  were  also  masters,  who  taught  the  youth  to  ride,  and  to  handle  their  arms 
or  fence;  and  others  whose  business  it  was  to  instruct  them  in  all  that  was  necessary 
to  be  known,  in  order  to  excel  in  the  military  art,  and  to  become  good  commanders. 
The  whole  science,  of  tlic  latter  consisted  in  what  the  ancients  called  the  tactics,  that 
is  to  say,  the  art  of  drawing  up  troops  in  battle,  and  of  performing  military  evolu- 
tions.||  That  science  was  useful,  but  did  not  suffice.  Xcnophon  shows  its  defect,  in 
producing  a  young  man  lately  come  from  sucli  a  school,  in  which  he  imagined  he  had 
learned  every  thing,  though  in  reality  he  had  only  acquired  a  (bolish  esteem  for  him- 
self, accompanied  with  proii)und  ignorance.  He  gives  him,  by  the  mouth  of  Socrates, 
admirable  ])rccepts  upon  the  business  oi'  a  soldier,  and  very  proper  to  foim  an  excel- 
lent officer. II 

*  De  Leg.  1.  vii.        t  Sympos.  I.  ix.  qii.  15.  j),  74S.  }  qiiintil.  1.  i.  c.  1.  §  Lib.  viii.  ile  Leg.  p.  832,  833. 

II  Plut.  in  Lucheie,  p.  181.  %  Meinorab.  I.  iii.  p.  761,  ike. 
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Hunting  was  almost  considered  by  the  ancients  a?  a  fit  exercise  for  forming  youth 
to  the  stratagems  and  fatigues  of  war.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Xenophon,  who 
was  a  great  general  as  well  as  a  great  philosopher,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to 
write  a  treatise  expressly  upon  hunting,  in  which  he  descends  to  the  lowest  particu 
lar;  and  animadverts  upon  the  considerable  advantages  derived  from  it,  from  being 
inured  to  suffer  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  and  cold,  without  being  discouraged  either  by 
the  length  of  the  chase,  the  difliculty  of  the  clefts  and  thickets  through  which  it  is 
often  necessary  to  press,  or  the  small  success  of  the  long  and  painful  fatigues  which 
they  often  undergo  to  no  purpose.  He  adds,  that  this  innocent  pleasure  removes 
others  equally  shameful  and  criminal;  but  that  a  wise  and  moderate  man  would 
not,  however,  abandon  himself  so  far  to  it  as  to  neglect  the  care  of  his  domestic  af- 
fairs.* The  same  author,  in  the  Cyropsedia,  frequently  praises  hunting,  which  he 
looks  upon  as  a  real  exercise  of  war,  and  shows,  in  the  example  of  his  young  hero, 
the  good  use  that  may  be  made  6f  it.f 

III. OF    THE    EXERCISES  OF    THF    MIND. 

Athens,  to  speak  properly,  was  the  school  and  abode  of  polite  learning,  arts,  and 
sciences.  The  study  of  poesy,  eloquence,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  were  in  great 
vogue  there,  and  much  cultivated  by  the  youth. 

The  young  people  were  sent  first  to  learn  granmiar  under  masters,  who  taught  them 
regularly,  and  upon  proper  principles,  their  own  language;  by  which  they  attaine  1 
a  knowledge  of  all  its  beauty,  energy,  number,  and  cadence.  Hence  proceeded  the 
universal  fine  taste  of  Athens,  where,  as  history  informs  us,  a  simple  herb-woman 
distinguished  Theophrastus  to  be  a  stranger,  from  tlie  affectation  of  a  single  word  in 
expressing  himself.  And  from  the  same  cause,  the  orators  were  greatly  apprehen- 
sive of  letting  fall  the  least  injudicious  expression,  for  fear  of  offending  so  refined  and 
delicate  an  audience.  It  was  very  common  for  the  young  people  to  get  the  trage- 
dies represented  upon  the  stage  by  heart.  We  have  seen,  that  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  before  Syracuse,  many  of  them,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  and  made 
slaves,  softened  their  slavery  by  reciting  the  works  of  Euripides  to  their  masters, 
who,  extremely  delighted  with  hearing  such  sublime  verses,  treated  them  from 
thenceforth  with  kindness  and  humanity.^  The  compositions  of  the  other  poets  had 
no  doubt  the  same  effect:  and  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Alcibiades,  when  very  young, 
having  entered  a  school  in  which  there  was  not  a  Homer,  gave  the  master  a  box  on 
the  year  as  an  ignorant  fellow,  and  one  Avho  dishonoured  his  profession.§ 

As  for  eloquence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  particularly  studied  at  Athens,  as  it 
opened  the  way  to  the  highest  olTices,  reigned  absolute  in  the  assemblies,  decided  the 
most  important  affairs  of  state,  and  gave  "an  almost  unlimited  power  to  those  who  had 
the  talent  of  speaking  in  an  eminent  degree. 

This  therefore  was  the  great  employment  of  the  young  citizens  of  Athens,  espe- 
cially of  those  who  aspired  to  the  highest  employments.  To  the  study  of  rhetoric 
they  annexed  that  of  philosophy:  I  comprise  under  the  latter,  all  the  sciences,  which 
are  either  parts  of,  or  relate  to  it.  The  persons  known  to  antiquity  under  the  name 
of  sophists,  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  at  Athens,  especially  in  the  time  of  So- 
crates. These  teachers,  who  were  as  presumptuous  as  avaricious,  set  then;selves 
up  for  universal  scholars.  Their  whole  art  lay  in  philosophy  and  eloquence;  both  of 
which  they  corrupted  by  the  false  taste  and  vvrong  principles  which  they  instilled  in- 
to their  disciples.  I  have  observed  in  the  life  of  ^Socrates,  that  philosopher's  endea- 
vours and  success  in  discreditincr  them. 


CHAPTER  I. 
OF  WAR. 


SECTION,  I. PEOPLE    OF    GREECE    IN    ALL    TIMES    VERY    WARLIKE. 

No  people  of  antiquity,  except  the  Romans,  could  dispute  the  glory  of  arms  and 
military  virtue  with  the  Greeks.  Durinor  the  Trojan  war,  Greece  signalized  her 
valour' in  battle,  and  acquired  immortal  fiime  by  the  bravery  of  her  captams  sent 

•  De  Vcnat  one.  t  Cviop.  1.  i  p.  5,  ^  et.  1.  ii.  p.  ■"''•^O 

JCicin  Brut  ii.  172— Quintil.  1.  viii.  c.  1.— Mut.in  Peiic.  p.  156  ^  In  Alcib.  p.  IJ4 
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thither.  This  expedition  was  however,  properly  speakinfr,  no  more  than  the  cradk 
of  her  infant  glory;  and  the  grea-t  exploits,  by  which  she  distinguished  herself,  there 
were  only  her  first  essays,  and  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  war. 

There  were  in  Greece  at  that  time  several  small  republics,  neighbours  to  one  ano- 
ther by  their  situation,  but  extremely  remote  in  their  customs,  laws,  characters,  and 
particularly  in  their  interests.  This  difference  of  manners  and  interests  was  a  con- 
tinual source  and  occasion  of  divisions  among  them.  Every  city  dissatisfied  with  its 
own  dominion,  was  studious  to  aggrandize  itselfat  the  expense  of  its  next  neighboured 
according  as  they  lay  most  commodious  for  it.  Hence  all  these  little  states,  either 
out  of  ambition,  and  to  extend  their  conquests,  or  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence,  were 
ahvays  under  arms,  and  by  that  continual  exercise  of  war,  formed  in  the  people  a 
martial  spirit^  and  an  intrepidity  which  made  them  invincible  in  the  field,  as  appeared 
when  the  united  forces  of  the  East  came  to  invade  Greece,  and  made  her  sensible  of 
what  she  was,  and  of  what  she  was  capable. 

Two  cities  distinguished  themselves  above  the  rest,  and  held  indisputably  the  first 
rank;  these  were  Sparta  and  Athens:  In  consequence  of  which,  these  cities,  either 
successively  or  together,  had  the  empire  of  Greece,  and  maintained  themselves- 
through  a  long  series  of  ages  in  a  power,  which  their  superiority  of  merit,  universally 
acknowledged  by  all  the  other  states,  had  acquired  them.  This  merit  consisted  prin- 
cipally in  their  military  knowledge  and  martial  virtue;  the  most  glorious  proofs  of 
which  they  had  given  in  the  war  against  the  Persians.  Thebes  disputed  this  hon- 
our with  them  for  some  years,  by  surprising-actions  of  valour,  which  had  something 
of  prodigy  in  them;  this  however,  was  but  a  momentary  blaze,  which  having  shone 
out  with  exceeding  splendour,  soon  disappeared,  and  left  that  city  in  its  original  ob- 
scurity. Sparta  and  Athens  will  therefore  be  the  only  objects  of  our  reflections  as  to 
what  relates  to  war;  and  we  shall  join  them  together  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to 
distinguish  their  characters,  as  well  in  what  they  resemble,  as  in  what  they  diiOfer 
from  each  other. 

SECTION    II.T^ORIGIN     AND     CAUSE     OF     THE    VALOUR    AND    MILITARY     VIRTUE     OF     THE 

LACED.liMONIANS    AND    ATHENIANS. 

All  the  laws  of  Sparta  and  institutions  of  Lycurgus  seem  to  have  had  no  other 
object  than  war,  and  tended  solely  to  the  making  the  subjects  of  that  republic  a  body 
of  soldiers.  All  other  empk)3aTients,  all  other  exercises,  were  prohibited  among  them. 
Arts,  polite  learning,  sciences,  trades,  even  husbandry  itself,  had  no  share  in  their  ap- 
plication, and  seemed  in  their  eyes  unworthy  of  them.  From  their  earliest  infancy, 
no  other  taste  was  instilled  into  them  but  for  arms;  and  indeed  the  Spartan  education 
was  wonderfully  adapted  to  that  end.  To  go  barefoot,  to  lie  hard,  to  be  satj-sfied 
wiUi  little  meat  and  drink,  to  suffer  heat  and  cold,  to  exercise  continually  in  hunting, 
wrestling,  running  on  foot  and  horseback,  to  be  inured  to  blows  and  wounds  without 
venting  either  complaint  or  groan;  these  were  the  rudiments  of  the  Spartan  youth 
with  regard  to  war,  and  enabled  them  to  support  all  its  fatigues,  and  to  confront  all 
its  dangers. 

The  habit  of  obeying,  contracted  from  their  infancy,  respect  for  the  magistrates 
and  elders,  a  perfect  submission  to  the  laws,  from  which  no  age  nor  condition  was 
exempted,  prepared  them  amazingly  for  military  discipline, 'which  is  in  a  manner  the 
S(jul  of  war,  and  the  principle  of  success  in  all  great  enterprises. 

One  of  these  laws  was,  to  conquer  or  die,  and  never  to  surrender  to  the  enemy. 
Leonidas,  with  his  three  hundred  Spartans,  was  an  illustrious  example  of  this;  and 
his  intrepid  valour,  extolled  in  all  ages  with  the  highest  applauses,  and  proposed  as  a 
model  to  all  posterity,  had  given  the  same  spirit  to  the  nation,  and  traced  out  for  them 
th  i  plan  they  were  to  follow.  The  disgrace  and  infamy  annexed  to  the  violation  of 
thiai  law,  and  to  such  as  quitted  their  arms  in  battle,  confirmed  the  observance  of  it, 
and  rendered  it  in  a  manner  inviolable.  The  mothers  recommended  to  thieir  sons, 
when  they  set  out  for  the  field,  to  return  either  with  or  upon  their  bucklers.  They 
did  not  weep  for  those  who  died  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  but  for  those  who 
preserved  themselves  by  flight.  Can  we  be  surprised  after  this,  that  a  small  body  of 
such  soldiers,  with  such  principles,  ehould  put  an  innumerable  army  of  barbarians  to 
a  stand? 

The  Athenians  were  not  bred  up  so  roughly  as  the  people  of  Sparta,  but  possessed 
equal  valour.  The  taste  of  the  two  people  was  quite  different  in  regard  to  education 
and  employment;  but  they  attained  the  same  end,  though  by  difiercnt  means.     The 
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Spartans  knew  only  how  to  use  their  arms,  and  were  no  more  than  soldiers:  but 
among  the  AthenianSj  and  we  must  say  as  much  of  the  other  people  of  Greece,  arts, 
trades,  husbandry,  commerce,  and  navigation,  were  held  in  honour,  and  thought  no 
disgrace  to  anyone.  These  occupations  were  no  obstacles  to  the  valour  and  know- 
ledge necessary  in  war;  they  disqualified  none  for  rising  to  the  greatest  commands 
and  first  dignities  of  the  republic.  Plutarch  observes,  that  Solon,  seeing  that  the 
territory  of  Attica  was  barren,  applied  himself  to  turning  the  industry  of  his  citizens 
upon  artSj  trades,  and  commerce,  in  order  to  supply  his  country  thereby  with  what 
it  wanted  in  fertility.  This  taste  became  one  of  the  maxims  ot'tlie  government  and 
fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  and  perpetuated  itself  among  the  people,  but  without 
diminishing  in  the  least  their  ardour  for  war. 

The  ancient  glory  of  the  nation,  which  had  always  distinguished  itself  by  military 
bravery,  was  a  powerful  motive  for  not  degenerating  from  the  reputation  of  their  an- 
cestors. The  famous  battle  of  Marathon,  wherein  they  had  sustained  alone  the  shock 
of  the  barbarians,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  over  them,  infinitely  heightened  their 
courage;  and  the  battle  of  Salamin,  in  the  success  of  which  they  had  the  greatest 
share,  raised  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  rendered  them  capable  of  the 
greatest  enterprises. 

A  noble  emulation  not  lo  give  'place  in  point  of  merit  to  Sparta,  the  rival  of 
Athens,  and  a  lively  jealousy  of  their  glory,  which  during  the  war  with  the  Persians 
contained  itself  within  due  bounds,  were  another  strong  incentive  to  the  Athenians, 
who  every  day  made  new  etforts  to  surpass  themselves,  and  sustain  their  repu- 
tation. 

The  rewards  and  honours  granted  to  those  who  })ad  distinguished  themselves  in 
battle;  the  monuments  erected  in  memory  of  the  citizens  who  had  died  in  defence  of 
their  country;  the  funeral  orations  publicly  pronounced  in  the  midst  of  the  most  au- 
gust religious  ceremonies,  to  render  their  names  immortal;  all  conspired  infinitely  to 
eternize  the  valour  of  both  nations,  and  particularly  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  make 
fortitude  a  kind  of  law  and  indispensible  necessity  with  them. 

There  was  a  law  at  Athens,  by  which  it  w^as  ordained  that  those  who  had  beer^ 
maimed  in  war,  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  The  same  favour  was 
granted  to  the  fathers  and  mothers,  as  well  as  the  children,  of  such  as  had  fallen  in 
battle,  and  left  their  families  poor,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  themselves. 
The  republic,  like  a  good  mother,  generously  took  them  into  her  care,  and,  with  great 
regard  to  them,  supplied  all  the  duties,  and  procured  all  the  relief,  they  could  have 
expected  from  those  whose  loss  they  deplored.* 

This  exalted  the  courage  of  the  Athenians,  and  rendered  their  troops  invincible, 
though  not  very  numerous.  In  the  battle  of  Platgpfe,  where  tlie  army  of  the  barbari- 
ans, commanded  by  Mardonius,  consisted  of  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  the  united  forces  of  the  Greeks,  of  only  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
two  hundred  men;  there  were  in  the  latter  only  ten  thousand  Lacedaemonians,  one 
half  of  whom  were  Spartans,  that  is  to  say,  inhabitants  of  Sparta,  and  eight  thousand 
Athenians.  It  is  true,  each  Spartan  brought  with  liim  seven  helots,  amounting  to 
thirty-five  thousand  men;  but  they  were  scarcely  ever  reckoned  as  soldiers. 

This  great  merit  in  point  of  martial  valour,  generally  acknoAvledged  by  the  other 
states  and  people,  did  not  suppress  in  their  minds  all  sentiments  of  envy  and  jealousy, 
as  appeared  once  in  relation  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  allies,  who  were  very  far 
superior  to  them  In  number,  were  mortified  to  see  themselves  subjected  to  their  or 
ders,  and  murmured  against  it  in  secret.  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  withouf  seeming 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  disgust,  assembled  the  whole  army,  and  alter  having 
made  all  the  allies  sit  down  on  one  side,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  by  themselves  on  the 
other,  he  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  herald,  that  all  smiths,  masons,  car- 
penters, and  so  on,  through  the  other  trades,  should  rise  up.  Almost  all  the  allies  did 
so,  and  not  one  of  the  Lacedoemonians,  to  whom  all  trades  were  prohibited.  Agesi- 
laus  then  smiling,  "You  sec,"  said  he,  "how  many  more  soldiers  Sparta  furnishes,  than 
all  the  rest  of  tlie  allies  together;"  thereby  intimating,  that  to  be  a  good  soldier,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  only  a  soldier;  that  trades  diverted  the  artisan  from  applying  himself 
wholly  to  the  profession  of  arms  and  the  science  of  war,  and  prevented  his  succeed- 
ing so  well  in  it  as  those  who  made  it  their  sole  business  and  exercise.  But  A^esilaus 
spoke  and  acted  in  that  manner  from  the  prejudice  of  his  opinion  in  favour  of  Lace- 
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dsemonian  education;  for  indeed  those  whom  he  was  for  having  considered  only  as  sim- 
nle  artisans  had  well  demonstrated  in  the  glorious  victories  they  had  gained  over  the 
Persians  and  even  Sparta  itself,  that  they  were  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  Lacedse- 
monians'  entirely  soldiers  as  they  were,  either  in  valour  or  military  knowledge. 

SECTION    in. OF    THE    DIFFERENT    KINDS  OF    TROOPS  WHICH  COMPOSED  THE  ARMIES  OF 

THE    LACEDEMONIANS   AND    ATHENIANS. 

The  armies  both  of  Sparta  and  Athens  were  composed  of  four  sorts  of  troops; 
citizens  allies,  mercenaries,  and  slaves.  The  soldiers  were  sometimes  marked  in  the 
hand  to  distino-uish  them  irom  the  slaves,  who  had  that  character  impressed  upon 
their 'forehead. °  Interpreters  believe,  that  in  allusion  to  this  double  manner  of  mark- 
ino-  it  is  said  i'n  the  Revelation,  that  all  were  obliged  "to  receive  the  mark  of  the 
belst  in  their  right  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads;"*  and  that  St.  Paul  says  of  himself, 
"I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus."t 

The  citizens  of  Laced-^mon  were  of  two  sorts,  either  those  who  inhabited  Sparta 
itself  and  who  for  that  reason  were  called  Spartans,  or  those  who  lived  in  the  country. 
In  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  the  Spartans  amounted  to  nine  thousand,  and  the  others  to 
thirty  thousand.'  TMs  number  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  diminished  hi  the  time 
of  Xerxes,  as  Demaratus,  speaking  to  him  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  computes 
only  eio-ht' thousand  Spartans.  The  latter  were  the  flower  of  the  nation;  and  we 
may  iudo-e  of  the  value  they  set  upon  them,  by  the  anxiety  the  republic  expressed  for 
three  or  lour  hundred,  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria, 
where  they  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Lacedsemonians  generally  spared  the  troops 
of  their  country  very  much,  and  sent  only  a  few  of  them  into  the  armies.  When  a 
Lacedaemonian  general  was  asked,  how  many  Spartans  there  were  in  the  army?  he 
answered,  "As  many  as  are  necessary  to  repulse  ihe  enemy."  They  served  the  state 
at  their  own  expense,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  length  of  time  that  they  received  pay 

from  the  public.  ,    r  .u      i 

The  greatest  number  of  the  troops  in  the  two  repuolics  were  composed  ot  the  al- 
lies; who  were  paid  by  the  cities  which  sent  them. 

The  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  republic,  to  the  aid  of  which  Ihey  were  called 
in,  were  styled  mercenaries. 

The  Spartans  never  marched  without  helots;. and  we  have  seen  that  in  the  battle 
of  Platseee  every  citizen  had  seven.  I  do  not  believe  this  number  was  fixed;  nor  do 
I  w^ell  comprehend  for  what  service  they  were  designed.  It  would  have  been  very 
ill  policy  to  have  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  so  great  a  number  of  slaves,  generally 
much  discontented  with  their  master's  harsh  treatment  of  them,  and  who  in  conse- 
quence had  every  thing  to  fear  from  ihem  in  a  battle.  Herodotus,  however,  in  the 
passao-e  I  have  cited  from  him,  represents  them  carrying  arms  in  the  field  as,  light- 
armed  soldiers. 

The  infantry  consisted  of  two  kinds  of  soldiers.  The  one  were  heavy-armed,  and 
carried  great  bucklers,  lances,  half-pikes,  and  scimitars.  The  other  were  light-armed, 
that  is  to  say,  with  bows  and  slings.  They  were  commonly  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
battle,  or  upon  the  winge  as  a  fifst  line  to  shoot  their  arrows,  and  throw  javeUns  and 
stones  at  the  enemy;  and  when  they  had  discharged,  they  retired  through  the  mter- 
vals  behind  the  battalions  as  a  second  line,  and  continued  their  vollies. 

Thucydides,  in  describing  the  battle  of  Mantinasa,  divides  the  Lacedsemonian  troops 
in  this  manner.  There  were  seven  regiments  of  four  companies  each,  without  in* 
eluding  the  Squirities,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred;  these  were  horsemen,  of  whom 
I  shairsoon  speak  farther.  The  company  consisted,  according  to  the  Greek  interpre- 
ter, of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men,  and  was  subdivided  into  four  platoons, 
each  of  thirty-two  men.  So  that  a  regiment  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  twelve 
men,  and  the  seven  made  together  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four. 
Each  platoon  had  four  men  in  front  and  eighi  in  depth,  for  that  was  the  usual  depth 
of  the  files,  which  the  officers  might  change  as  occasion  required.^ 

The  Lacedsemonians  did  not  actually  begin  to  use  cavalry,  till  after  the  war  with 
Messene,  where  they  perceived  their  want  of  it.  They  raised  their  horse  principal- 
ly in  a  small  city  not  far  from  Laceda^mon,  called  Sciros,  fi'om  whence  these  troops 
were  denominated  Scirites,  or  Squirites.  They  were  always  on  the  extremity  of  the 
ief\  wing,  which  was  their  post  by  right.§ 

•Rev.  xiii.  16.  .  tGal.  vi.l7. 

X  Thucyd.  1.  v.  p  59C.  J  Thucyd.  1.  v.  p.  390. 
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Cavalry  was  still  more  uncommon  among  the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the  situation 
of  Attica,  broken  with  numerous  mountains.  It  did  not  amount,  after  the  war  with 
the  Persians,  which  was  the  time  when  the  prosperity  of  Greece  was  at  the  highest, 
to  more  than  three  hundred  horse,  but  increased  afterwards  to  twelve  hundred;  a 
small  body  for  so  powerful  a  republic. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  among  the  ancients,  as  well  Greeks  as  Romans,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  siirrup,  which  is  very  surprising.  They  threw  themselves 
nimbly  on  horseback. 

-Corpora  saltu 


Subjiciiint  in  equos JEn.  1.  xi.  ver.  2S7. 

"And  with  a  leap  sit  steady  on  the  horse" 

Sometimes  the  horse,  broke  early  to  that  kind  of  manage,  would  stoop  down  before, 
to  give  his  master  the  opportunity  of"  mounting  with  more  ease: 

Inde  inclinatus  collum,  submissus  et  armos 
De  more,  inflexis  prasbebat  scandere  terga 
Cruribus.  Sil.  Ital.  de  Equo  Coelii  Equ.  Rem. 

Those  whom  age  or  weakness  rendered  heavy,  made  use  of  a  servant  in  mounting 
on  horseback,  in  which  they  imitated  the  Persians,  with  whom  it  was  the  common 
custom.  Gracchus  caused  fine  stones  to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  great  roads  of 
Italy,  at  certain  distances  from  one  another,  to  help  travellers  to  get  on  horseback 
without  the  assistance  of  any  body.* 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Athenians,  expert  as  they  were  in  the  art  of  war,  did  not 
distinguish  that  the  cavalry  was  the  most  essential  part  of  an  army,  especially  in  bat- 
tles; and  that  some  of  their  generals  did  not  turn  their  attention  that  way,  as  Themis- 
tocles  did  in  regard  to  maritime  affairs.  Xenophon  was  well  capable  of  rendering 
them  a  like  service  in  respect  to  the  cavalry,  of  the  importance  of  which  he  was  per- 
fectly apprised.  He  wrote  two  treatises  upon  this  subject;  one  of  which  regards  the 
care  it  is  necessary  to  take  of  horses,  and  how  to  understand  and  break  them;  to  which 
he  adds  the  exercise  of  the  squadron,  both  well  worthy  of  being  read  by  all  who  pro- 
fess arms.  In  the  latter  he  states  the  means  of  placing  the  cavalry  in  honour,  and 
lays  down  rules  upon  the  military  art  in  general,  which  might  be  of  very  great  use  to 
all  those  who  are  designed  lor  the  employment  of  war. 

I  have  wondered,  in  running  over  this  second  treatise,  to  see  with  what  care  Xeno- 
phon, a  soldier  and  a  pagan,  recommends  the  practice  of  religion,  a  veneration  for 
the  gods,  and  the  necessity  of  imploring  their  aid  upon  all  occasions.  He  repeats  this 
maxim  in  thirteen  different  places  of  a  tract  in  other  respects  brief  enough;  and  rightly 
judging  that  these  religious  insinuations  might  give  some  people  offence,  he  makes  a 
kind  of  apology  for  them,  and  concludes  the  piece  with  a  reflection,  which  I  shall 
repeat  entire  in  this  place.  "If  any  one,"  says  he,  "wonders  that  I  insist  so  much  here 
upon  the  necessity  of  not  forming  any  enterprises  without  first  endeavouring  to  render 
the  Divinity  favourable  and  propitious,  let  him  reflect,  that  there  are  in  war  a  thousand 
unforeseen  and  obscure  conjunctures,  wherein  the  generals,  vigilant  to  take  advantages, 
and  lay  ambuscades  for  each  other,  from  the  uncertainty  of  an  enemy's  motions,  can 
take  no  other  counsel  than  that  of  the  gods.  Nothing  is  doubtful  or  obscure  with 
them.  They  unfold  the  future  to  whom  they  please,  on  the  inspection  of  the  entrails 
of  beasts,  by  the  singing  of  birds,  by  visions,  or  in  dreams.  Now,  we  may  presume 
that  the  gods  are  more  inclined  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  such  as  consult  them,  not 
only  in  urgent  necessities,  but  who  at  all  times,  and  when  no  dangers  threaten  them, 
render  them  all  the  homage  and  adoration  of  which  they  are  capable." 

It  became  this  great  man  to  giv^e  the  most  important  instructions  to  his  son  Gryllus, 
to  whom  he  addressed  the  treatise  we  mention;  and  who,  according  to  the  common 
opinion,  was  appointed  to  discipline  the  i\.thenian  cavalry. 

SECTION  IV. OF  MARITIME  AFFAIRS,  FLEETS,  AND  NAVAL  FORCES. 

If  the  Athenians  were  inferior  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  respect  to  cavalry,  they 
surpassed  them  greatly  in  naval  affairs,  by  which  means  they  became  masters  at  sea, 
and  obtained  a  superiority  over  all  the  other  states  of  Greece.  As  a  knowledge  of 
tliis  subject  is  very  necessary  to  rightly  understand  many  passages  in  this  history,  I 

*AvafioK,ui  f*n  f tOMivif.    This  word  «v;«,Ss>.ijj,  signifies  a  servant  who  hat  helped  hit  master  to  mounton 
^ui'sebac;]^. 
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shall  treat  it  more  extensively  than  other  matters,  and  shall  make  great  use  of  what 
the  learned  father  Don  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  has  said  of  it  in  his  books  upon  antiquity. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  ship  were  the  prow  or  head,  the  poop  or  stern,  and  the 
middle,  called  in  Latin  carina,  the  hulk  or  waist. 

The  PROW  was  the  forward  extreiuity  of  the  ship;  it  was  generally  adorned  with 
paintings,  and  different  sculptures  of  gods,  men,  or  animals.  The  beak  called  rostrum, 
lay  lower,  and  level  with  the  water;  it  was  a  piece  of  timber  which  projected  from  the 
prow,  covered  at  the  point  with  brass,  and  sometimes  with  iron.     The  Greeks  termed 

it  i/^ZcKov, 

The  other  extremity  of  the  ship,  opposite  to  the  prow,  was  called  the  poop.  There 
the  pilot  sat  and  held  the  helm,  which  was  a  longer  and  larger  oar  than  the  rest. 

The  WAIST  was  the  hojlow  the  vessel,  or  the  hold. 

The  ships  were  of  two  kinds,  vessels  of  war  and  vessels  of  burden,  intended  for 
commerce  or  as  transports.  The  former  were  generally  propelled  by  oars,  the  latter 
by  sails.  Both  were  sometimes,  but  rarely  used  together.  The  ships  of  war  were 
also  called  Long  Ships,  and  by  that  name  distinguished  from  vessels  of  burden. 

The  long  ships  were  further  divided  into  two  classes:  those  which  were  called 
actuarise  naves,  and  were  very  light  vessels  like  our  brigantines;  and  those  called  only 
long  ships.  The  first  were  usually  termed  open  ships,  because  they  had  no  decks. 
Some  of  these  light  vessels  were  larger  than  ordinary,  and  had  twenty,  thirty,  and 
forty  oars,  half  on  one  side,  and  half  on  the  other,  all  on  the  same  line. 

The  long  ships  which  were  used  in  war,  were  of  two  sorts.  Some  had  only  one 
rank  of  oars  on  one  side;  others  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  a  greater  number,  to  forty; 
but  these  last  were  rather  for  show  than  use. 

The  long  ships  of  one  rank  of  oars  were  called  aphracti;  that  is  to  say,  uncovered, 
and  had  no  decks:  in  which  they  differed  from  the  cataphracti.  which  had  decks. 
They  had  only  small  places  at  the  head  and  siern,  to  stand  on  in  the  time  of  action. 

The  ships  most  commonly  used  in  the  battles  of  the  ancients,  were  those  which 
carried  from  three  to  five  ranks  or  benches  of  oars,  and  were  called  triremes  and  quin- 
queremes. 

It  is  a  great  question,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  learned  dissertations,  how  these 
benches  of  oars  were  disposed.  Some  will  have  it,  that  they  were  placed  at  length, 
like  the  ranks  of  oars  in  the  modern  galleys.  Others  maintain,  that  the  ranges  of  the 
biremes,  triremes,  quinqueremes,  and  so  on  to  the  number  of  forty  in  some  vessels, 
were  one  above  another.  To  support  this  last  opinion,  innumerable  passages  are 
cited  from  ancient  authors,  which  seem  to  leave  no  manner  of  doubt  in  it,  and  are 
strongly  corroborated  by  the  column  of  Trajan,  which  represents  these  ranks  one 
above  another.  Father  Montfaucon,  however,  avers,  that  all  the  persons  of  greatest 
skill  in  naval  affairs,  whom  he  had  consulted,  declared,  that  such  an  arrangement 
.seemed  to  them  utterly  impossible.  This  manner  of  reasoning  is  a  weak  proof  against 
the  experience  of  so  many  ages,  confirmed  by  so  many  authors,  [t  is  true,  that  in 
admitting  these  ranks  of  oars  to  be  disposed  perpendicularly  one  above  another,  it  is 
not  easy  to  comprehend  how  they  could  be  worked;  but  in  the  biremes  and  triremes 
of  the  column  of  Trajan,  the  lower  ranks  were  placed  obliquely,  and  as  it  v/ere  rising 
by  degrees. 

In  ancient  times,  the  ships  with  several  ranks  of  oars  were  unknown.  They  made 
use  of  long  ships,  in  which  the  rowers,  whatever  might  be  their  number,  worked  all 
upon  the  same  line.  Such  was  the  fleet  which  the  Greeks  sent  against  Troy.  It 
was  composed  of  twelve  hundred  sail;  of  which  the  gallays  of.Boeotia  contained  each 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  those  of  Philoctetes  fifty;  which  no  doubt  includes 
the  largest  and  smallest  vessels.  Their  galleys  had  no  decks,  but  were  built  like  com- 
mon boats,  "which  is  still  practised,"  says  Thucydides,  "by  the  pirates,  to  prevent 
their  being  so  soon  discovered  at  a  distance,"* 

The  Corinthians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  changed  the  form  of  ships; 
and  instead  of  simple  galleys,  made  vessels  with  three  ranks,  in  order  to  add  by  the 
multiplicity  of  oars  to  the  swiftness  and  impetuosity  of  their  motion.  Their  city, 
advantageously  situated  between  two  seas,  lay  comniodiously  for  commerce,  and  ser- 
ved as  an  emporium  for  merchandise.  From  their  example  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra, 
and  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  also  equipped  many  galleys  of  three  benches,  a  short  lime 
before  the  war  against  the  Persians,     It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  Athenians, 

*Thucyd.  K  i.  p.  3. 
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at  the  warm  instances  of  Themistocles,  who  foresaw  the  war  which  soon  broke  out, 
built  ships  of  the  same  form,  the  whole  deck  not  being  yet  in  use;  and  from  thence- 
forth they  applied  themselves  to  naval  affairs  with  incredible  ardour  and  success.* 

The  beak  of  the  prow,  (rostrum)  was  that  part  o[  the  vessel  which  was  mostly 
used  in  sea-fights.  Ariston  of  Corinth  persuaded  the  Syracusans,  when  their  city 
was  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  to  make  the  prows  lower  and  shorter,  which  advice 
gained  them  the  victory,  lor  the  prows  of  the  Athenian  vessels  bein^  very  high  and 
weak,  their  beaks  struck  only  the  parts  above  water,  and  for  that  reason  did  little 
damage  to  the  enemy's  ships,  whereas  the  Syracusans,  whose  prows  were  strong  and 
low,  and  their  beaks  level  with  the  water,  often  sunk  the  triremes  of  the  Athenians 
with  a  single  blow.f 

Two  classes  of  people  served  on  board  these  galleys.  The  one  was  composed  of 
the  rowers,  (remiges,)  and  the  mariners,  (nouta;,)  employed  in  steering  and  working 
the  ships.  The  other  consisted  of  the  soldiers  intended  for  the  fight,  who  w^ere 
denominated  £^?<«t:«<.  This  distinction  was  not  made  in  early  times,  when  the  same 
persons  rowed,  fought,  and  did  all  the  necessary  work  of  the  sliip,  as  was  occasion- 
ally the  case  at  a  later  period.  For  Thucydides,  in  describinir  the  arrival  of  the 
Athenian  fleet,  at  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria,  observes,  tliat  only  the  rowers  of 
the  lowest  bench  remained  in  the  ships,and  that  the  rest  went  on  shore  with  their  arms.ij: 

The  condition  of  the  rowers,  was  very  hard  and  laborious.  I  have  already  said, 
that  the  rowers,  as  well  as  mariners,  were  citizens  and  freemen,  and  not  slaves  or 
strangers.  The  rowers  were  distinguished  by  three  several  stages.  The  lower  rank 
were  called  thalamitee,  the  middle  zugitee,  and  the  highest  thranites.  Thucydides 
remarks  that  the  latter  had  greater  pay  than  the  rest,  because  they  worked  with 
longer  and  heavier  oars  than  those  of  the  lower  benches.  It  seems  that  the  crew,  in 
order  to  act  in  concert,  and  wnth  better  effect,  were  sometimes  guided  by  the  sing- 
ing of  a  man,  and  sometimes  by  the  sound  of  an  instrument;  and  this  grateful  har- 
mony served  not  only  to  regulate  the  motion  of  their  oars,  but  to  mitigate  and  soothe 
the  pains  of  their  labour.§ 

It  is  a  question  among  the  learned,  whether  there  was  a  single  man  to  every  oar 
in  these  great  ships,  or  several,  as  in  the  galleys  of  the  present  day.  What  Thucy- 
dides observes  on  the  pay  of  the  thranitse,  seems  to  imply  that  they  worked  singly. 
For  if  others  had  shared  the  work  with  them,  wherefore  had  they  greater  pay  given 
them  than  those  who  managed  an  oar  alone,  as  the  latter  had  as  much,  and  perhaps 
more  labour  than  they?  Father  Montfaucon  believes,  that  in  the  vessel  of  five  ranks, 
there  might  have  been  several  men  to  a  single  oar. 

He  who  took  care  of  the  whole  crew,  and  commanded  the  vessel,  was  called  nau- 
clerus,  and  Was  the  principal  officer.  The  second  was  the  pilot,  (gubernator)  whose 
station  was  in  the  poop  where  he  held  the  helm  and  steered  the  vessel.  His  skill 
consisted  in  knowing  the  coasts,  ports,  rocks,  shoals,  and  especially  the  winds  and 
stars;  for  before  the  invention  of  the  compass,  the  pilot  had  nothing  to  direct  him, 
during  the  night  but  the  star:;. 

The  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  ships,  \vere  armed  almost  in  the  same  manner  as- 
the  land  forces. 

The  Athenians,  at  the  battle  of  Salamin,  had  one  hundred  and  eighty  vessels,  and 
in  each  of  them  eighteen  fighting  men,  four  of  whom  were  archers,  and  the  rest  heavy- 
armed  troops.  The  officer  who  commanded  these  soldiers  was  called  Tf.veafxos,  and 
the  commander  of  the  whole  fleet,  v»jap%:,-  or  g^^^rv.yog.W 

We  cannot  exactly  tell  the  number  of  soldiers,  manners  and  rowers,  that  served  on 
board  each  ship,  but  it  generally  amounted  to  about  two  hundred,  as  appears  from 
the  estimate  of  Herodotus  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  in  other  places 
where  he  mentions  that  of  the  Greeks.  1  mean  here  the  great  vessels,  the  triremes, 
which  were  the  species  most  in  use. 

The  pay  of  those  who  served  in  these  ships  varied  greatly  at  different  times.  When 
the  younger  Cyrus  arrived  in  Asia,  it  was  only  three  oboli,  or  half  a  drachm;  and  the 
treaty  between  the  Persians  and  Lacedaemonians  was  concluded  on  this  condition, 
which  gives  reason  to  believe,  that  the  usual  pay  was  three  oboIi.H     Cyrus,  at  Lysan 

i*Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  10.  +  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  141.  ^.Thiieyd- 1.  i.  T.p.  275. 

§  Musicam  natma  ipse  videtur  ad  tolerandos  facilius  labores  veluti  muneri  nobis  dcdisse.  Siquidem  et  remiges 
cantus  hoitatur;  nee  solum  in  iis  openbus  in  quibus  ])luiium  eonatus  praeunte  alic[ua  jucunda  voce  conspirat, 
sed  etiam  singuloiumlatia:atio  quamlibet  se  rudi  modulatione  solatur— Quintil.  1.  i.  c.  10. 

H  Plut.  inTheniist.  p.  119. 
^This  treaty  stipulated  that  the  Persians  should  pay  thirty  mince  a  month  for  each  ship,  which  was  half  a 
taknt;  the  whole  amonntcd  to  three  oboli  a  day  tor  every  man  that  served  on  board. 
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der's  request,  added  a  fourth.*  It  was  frequently  raised  to  a  whole  drachm.t  In 
the  fleet  fitted  out  against  Sicily,  the  Athenians  gave  a  drachm  a  day  to  the  troops. 
The  sum  of  sixty  talents,  which  the  people  of  Egesta  advanced  the  Athenians  month- 
ly for  the  maintaining  of  sixty  ships,  shows  that  the  pay  of  each  vessel  for  a  month 
amounted  to  a  talent,  which  supposes,  that  each  ship's  company  consisted  of  three 
hundred  men,each  of  whom  received  a  drachm  a  day4  As  the  officers'  pay  was  higher, 
the  republic  perhaps  either  furnished  the  overplus,  or  it  was  deducted  out  of  the  total 
of  the  sum  advanced  for  a  vessel,  by  abating  something  in  the  pay  of  the  private  men. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  land  troops  as  has  been  said  of  the  seamen,  except 
that  the  horse  had  double  pay.  It  appears  that  the  ordinary  pay  of  the  foot  was  three 
oboli  a  day,  and  that  it  was  augmented  according  to  times  and  occasions.  Thimbron 
the  Lacedscmonian,  when  he  marched  against  Tissaphernes,  promised  a  daric  a  month 
to  each  soldier,  iwo  to  a  captain,  and  tour  to  the  colonels.§  Now,  a  daric  a  month  is 
four  oboli  a  day.  Young  Cyrus,  to  animate  his  troo])S,  Avho  w^ere  discouraged  by  the 
length  of  their  march,  instead  of  one  daric,  promised  one  and  a  half  to  each  soldier, 
which  amounted  to  a  drachm  a  day. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  Lecedeemonians,  whose  iron  coin,  the  only  species  current 
among  them,  was  of  no  value  elsewhere,  could  maintain  armies  by  sea  and  land,  and 
where  they  found  money  for  their  subsistence.  They  no  doubt  raised  it,  as  the  Athe- 
nians did,  by  contributions  from  their  allies,  and  the  cities  to  which  they  gave  liberty 
and  protection,  or  from  those  they  had  conquered  from  their  enemies.  Their  second 
fund  for  paying  their  fleet  and  armies,  was  the  aids  they  drew  from  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, as  we  have  seen  on  several  occasions. 

SECTIOIT    V. PECULIAR    CHARACTER    OF    THE    ATHENIANS. 

Plutarch  furnishes  us  with  almost  all  the  matter  upon  this  head.  Every  body 
knows  how  well  he  succeeded  in  copying  nature  in  his  portraits,  and  how  well  quali- 
fied he  was  to  trace  the  character  of  a  people,  whose  genius  and  manners  he  had 
studied  with  so  profound  an  attention. 

I.  "The  people  of  Athens,"  says  Plutarch,  "were  easily  provoked  to  anger,  and  as 
easily  reduced  to  resume  their  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  compassion. "j|  His- 
tory furnishes  us  with  numerous  examples  of  this  kind.  Witness  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  against  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene,  which  was  revoked  the  next  day: 
the  condemnation  of  the  ten  generals,  and  of  Socrates,  both  lollowed  with  an  immedi- 
ate repentance  and  most  lively  irrief. 

II.  "They  were  better  pleased  with  penetrating  and  alm.ost  guessing  an  affair  them- 
selves, than  to  give  themselves  leisure  to  be  informed  of  it  thoroughly,  and  in  all  its 
extent."1I 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  this  circumstance  in  their  character,  which  is  very 
hard  to  conceive,  and  seems  almost  incredible.  Artificers,  husbandmen,  soldiers,  and 
mariners,  are  generally  a  stupid,  heavy  kind  of  people,  and  very  dull  in  their  concep- 
tions; but  the  people  of  Athens  were  of  a  quite  different  turn.  They  had  naturally 
an  amazing  penetration,  vivacity,  and  even  delicacy  of  wit.  I  have  already  mention- 
ed what  happened  to  Theophrastus.  He  was  cheapening  something  of  an  old  w^o- 
man  at  Athens  that  sold  herbs:  "No,  stranger,"  said  she,  "you  shall  have  it  for  no 
less."  He  was  strangely  surprised  to  find  himself  treated  as  a  stranger  who  had 
passed  almost  his  whole  life  at  Athens,  and  who  prided  himself  upon  Excelling  all 
others  in  the  elegance  of  his  language.**  It  was,  however,  from  that  she  knew  he  was 
not  of  her  country.  We  have  said,  that  the  Athenian  soldiers  knew  the  fine  passa- 
ges of  Euripides  by  heart.  These  artificers  and  soldiers,  from  assisting  at  the  public 
deliberations,  were  also  versed  in  affairs  of  state,  and  understood  every  thing  immedi- 
ately. We  may  judge  of  this  from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  whose  style,  we 
know,  is  ardent,  brief,  and  concise. 

III.  "As  they  naturally  inclin'''  1  to  relieve  persons  of  a  lov/  condition  and  mean  cir- 
cumstances, so  were  they  ibnd  of  conversations  seasoned  with  pleasantry,  and  calcu- 
lated to  make  people  laug!i."tt 

•Xenoph.  Hist.  1.  i.  p.  441.        tThucyd.  1.  Ti.p.  4  31.        Jlbid.  1.  v.  p.  415.         §  Xenoph.Exped.  Cyr.  1.  vii. 
J   O  J>;,'^c;.AT>Ivaiwi/     i-j/.iv;^ro;  tini   frf.j   cp^;(i/.  E/ifTctS^iroj  rrpo^   et-.tOf, — Plut.  in  PrKCept.  Reip.  Ger.  p.  793. 

•*  Cum  Theophrastus  percontareiui-  ex  anicula  quadam,  quanti  nliquid  vendevet,  et  respondisset  ilia  atqne 
addidisset:  Hospes,  non  potc  minori«;  tnlit  moleste,se  noa  effugeie  hospitisspeciem,  cum  cetatemagoret  Atheiii*. 
optimeque  loqueietur.— Cic.  de  Clar.  Orat.  ii.  17. 

•ftllo-B-sp  T'jiv    uvSftov  TC};    xscrjij    /.(ii  t  XTTiivzii   ilc-^ytiv  !rfiziu/u.o-i  i^c;,  \irM(   r^v  Xoymv   TKi-wai  j  VixJi'j  ^o" 
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They  assisted  persons  of  a  mean  condition,  because  from  such  they  had  nothing  to 
apprehend  in  recrard  to  their  liberty,  and  saw  in  them  the  characters  of  equality  and 
resemblance  with  themselves.  They  loved  pleasantry,  and  showed  in  that  tliat  they 
were  men,  bui  men  abounding  with  humanity  and  indulgence,  who  understood  raille- 
ry, who  were  not  prone  to  take  offence,  nor  over  delicate  in  point  of  respect  to  be  paid 
them.*  One  day  when  the  assembly  was  fully  formed,  and  the  people  had  already 
taken  their  places  and  sat  down,  Cleon,  after  having  made  them  wait  his  coming  a 
great  while,  appeared  at  last  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  his  head,  and  desired  the 
people  to  adjourn  their  deliberations  to  the  next  day.  "For  to-day,"  said  he,  "I  have 
business.  I  have  been  sacrificing  to  the  gods;,  and  I  am  to  entertain  some  strangers, 
my  friends,  at  supper."  The  Athenians,  setting  up  a  laugh,  rose  and  broke  up  the 
assembly.  At  Carthage,  such  a  pleasantry  would  have  cost  any  man  his  life  who  had 
presumed  to  vent  it,  and  to  take  such  a  liberty  with  a  proud,  haughty,  jealous,  morose 
people,  of  a  genius  averse  to  complacency,  and  less  inclined  to  humour.  Upon  an- 
other occasion,  the  orator  Stratocles,  having  informed  the  people  of  a  victory,  and 
caused  sacrifices  lo  be  offered  in  consequence,  three  days  after,  news  came  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  army.  As  the  people  expressed  their  discontent  and  resentment  upon  the 
false  information,  he  asked  them,  "ol  what  they  had  to  complain,  and  what  harm  he 
had  done  them, in  making  them  pass  three  da3^s  more  agreeably  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  done?" 

IV.  "They  were  pleased  with  hearing  themselves  praised,  and  could  not  bear  to  be 
railed  at,  or  criticised."  The  least  acquaintance  with  Aristophanes  and  Demosthenes 
will  show,  with  what  address  and  effect  they  employed  praises  and  criticism  with  re- 
gard to  the  people  of  Athens.f 

"When  the  republic  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquillity,"  says  Plutarch  in  another  place, 
"the  Athenian  people  diverted  themselves  with  the  orators  who  flattered  them;  but  in 
important  affairs,  and  emergencies  of  the  state,  they  became  serious,  and  gave  the 
preference  to  those  whose  custom  it  had  been  to  oppose  their  unjust  desires;  such  as 
Pericles,  Phocion,  and  Demosthenes-t 

V.  "They  kept  those  who  governed  them,  in  awe,  and  showed  their  humanity  even 
to  their  enemies."§ 

The  people  of  Athens  made  good  use  of  the  talents  of  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  eloquence  and  prudence;  but  they  were  full  of  suspicion,  and 
kept  thenaselves  always  on  their  guard  against  the  superiority  of  genius  and  ability; 
they  took  pleasure  in  restraining  their  courage,  and  lessening  their  glory  and  reputa- 
tion. This  may  be  judged  Irom  the  ostracism,  which  was  instituted  only  as  a  curb 
on  those  whose  merit  and  popularity  ran  too  high,  and  which  spared  neither  the  great- 
est nor  the  most  worthy  persons.  The  hatred  of  tyranny  and  tyrants,  which  was  in 
a  manner  innate  with  the  Athenians,  made  them  extremely  jealous  and  apprehensive 
for  their  liberty  with  regard  to  those  who  ofoverned. 

In  regard  to  their  enemies,  they  did  not  treat  them  with  rigour;  they  did  not  make 
an  insolent  use  of  victory,  nor  exercise  any  cruelty  towards  the  vanquished.  The 
amnesty  decreed  after  the  tyranny  of  the  thirty,  shows  that  they  could  n)rget  the  \Pj- 
juries  which  had  been  done  them. 

To  these  different  cliaracteristics,  which  Plutarch  unites  in  the  same  passages  of 
his  works,  some  others  may  be  added,  extracted  principally  from  the  same  author. 

VI.  It  was  from  this  fund  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  of  which  I  have  now  spok- 
en, and  which  was  natural  to  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  so  attentive  to  the  rules 
of  politeness,  and  so  delicate  in  point  of  just  behaviour;  qualities  which  one  would 
not  expect  to  find  among  the  common  people.||  In  the  war  against  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  having  intercepted  one  of  his  couriers,  they  read  all  the  letters  he  carried,  except 
that  of  Olympias  his  wife,  which  they  returned  sealed  up  and  unopened,  out  of  regard 
to  conjugal  love  and  secrecy,  the  rites  of  which  are  sacred,  and  ought  to  be  respected 
even  among  enemies.  The  same  Athenians,  having  decreed  that  a  strict  search 
should  be  made  after  the  presents  distributed  by  Harpnlus  among  the  orators,  would 
not  suffer  the  house  of  Callicles,  who  was  lately  manied,  to  be  visited,  out  of  respect 
for  his  bride,  who  had  not  long  been  home.  Such  behaviour  is  not  very  common;  and 
upon  like  occasions  people  do  not  stand  much  upon  ibrms  and  politeness.'^ 

•  Xenoph.  de  Athen.  Rep.  p.  691. 
t  Plut.in  Phocion.  p.  746. 

}  Oobs^Oj  £;ii/    Axe'    fajv    x.p-/,^vrMV^   ^i-vu.  ^  ii..xvr(^tji7T0i  st.x^i    T  MV    JTOif-i'J'V, 

I  llxT^iiv  *oTo»i  X.XI  o-ouipuTOi' ))  1/  T3  9 1 Aj«v 7p ju,T5 v.     Ill  Ptiop.  p.  2S0.  %  Plut.  ill  Demetr.^p.  898« 
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VII.  The  taste  of  the  Athenians  for  all  arts  and  sciences  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire dwellino-  lono-  upon  it  in  this  place.  Besides  which,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  it  wilh  some  extent  elsewhere.  But  we  c-annot,  without  admiration,  behold 
a  people  composed  for  the  mosipnrt,  of  artisans,  husbandmen,  soldiers,  and  manners, 
carryincr  deliency  of  taste  in  every  thinir  to  so  hic^h  a  degree  of  perfection,  which 
seems  the  peculiar  attribute  of  a  more  exalted  condition  and  noble  education. 

Vni.  It  is  no  less  wondertbl,  that  this  people  should  have  such  great  views  and  , 
should  rise  so  hin-h  in  their  pretensions.*  In  the  war  which  Alcibiades  caused  them 
to  undertake,  fi?ed  with  vast  projects  and  unbounded  hopes,  they  did  not  conhne 
themselves  to  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  or  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  but  had  already  m 
idea  added  Italy,  Peloponnesus",  Libya,  the  Carthaginian  gates,  and  the  empire  ol  the 
sea  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Their  enter])vise  failed;  but  they  had  loruied  it,  and 
the  taking  of  Syracuse,  which  seemed  no  great  difficulty,  might  have  enabled  them  to 
put  it  in  execution.  .         r   a   i 

IX.  The  same  people,  so  great,  and  we  may  say  so  haughty  in  their  projects,  had  ^ 
nothing  of  that  character  in  other  respects.  In  what-  regarded  the  expense  ot  the  ta- 
ble, dress,  furniture,  private  buildings,  and,  in  a  word,  private  life,  they  were  frugal, 
simple,  modest,  and  poor;  but  sumpiuo;',s  and  magnificent  in  every  thing  public,  and 
capable  of  doino-  honour  to  the  state.  Their  victories,  conquests,  wealth,  and  contin- 
ual intercourse  with  the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  introduced  neither  luxury,  gluttony, 
pomp,  nor  vain  profusion  among  them.  Xenophon  observes,  that  a  citizen  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  a  slave  by  his  dress.  The  richest  inhabitants,  and  the  most 
famous  generals,  were  not  ashamed  to  go  tc  market  theinsclves.t 

It  was  very  glorious  for  Athens  to  have  produced  and  formed  so  many  persons  illus- 
trious in  the  arts  of  war  and  government;  in  philosophy,  eloquence,  poesy,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture;  to  have  alone  furnished  more  great  men  m  every  other 
department,  than  any  other  city  in  the  world;  except  perhaps  Rome,  which  had  im- 
bibed learning  and  arts  from  her,  and  knew  how  to  improve  her  lessons  to  the  best  ad- 
vantacre;j:  to  have  been  in  a  manner  the  school  of  almost  all  the  world;  to  have  serv- 
ed, anTl  still  continue  to  serve,  as  the  model  for  nations  which  pride  themselves  most 
upon  the  excellency  of  taste;  in  a  word,  to  have  taught  the  language,  and  prescribed 
the  laws  of  all  that  regards  the  talents  and  productions  of  the  mind.  1  he  part  of 
this  history,  wherein  I  shall  treat  of  the  sciences  and  learned  men  that  rendered  Greece 
illustrious,  with  the  arts,  and  those  who  excelled  in  them,  will  set  this  in  a  clear  light. 

X.  I  shall  conclude  this  description  of  the  Athenians  with  one  more  attribute, 
which  cannot  be  denied  them,  and  appears  evidently  in  all  their  actions  and  enter- 
prises; and  thai  is,  their  ardent  love  of  liberty.  This  was  their  darling  passion,  and 
great  principle  of  policy.  AVe  see  them,  from  the  commencement_()f  the  war  with 
the  Persians,  sacrificincr  every  thing  to  the  liberty  of  Greece.  1  hey  abandoned, 
without  the  least  regret,  their  lands,  estates,  city,  and  houses,  and  removed  ^oiheir 
ships  in  order  to  fight  the  common  enemy,  whose  view  was  to  enslave  them.  What 
could  be  more  glorious  for  Athens,  than,  when  all  the  allies  were  trembling  at  the 
vast  offers  made  her  bv  the  king  of  Persia,  to  answer  his  ambassador  by  tf^  mouth 
of  Aristides,  that  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  was  not  capable  of  tempting 
them  to  sell  their  own,  or  the  liberty  of  Greecer§ 

It  was  from  such  generous  sentiments  that  the  Athenians  not  only  became  the 
bulwark  of  Greece,  but  preserved  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  all  the  western  world,  from 
the  invasion  of  the  Persians.  ^ 

These  crreat  qualities  were  mingled  with  great  defects,  often  the  very  reverse  ot 
them,  such  as  we  may  imagine  in  a  fluctuating,  light,  inconstant,  and  capricious 
j>eople,  like  the  Athenians. 

SECTION  VI. COMMON  CHARACTER  OF  THE  LACEDJEMONIANS  AND  ATHENIANS. 

I  Cannot  refuse  mv'mcr  a  place  here  to  what  Mr.  Bossuet  says  upon  the  character 
of  the  Lacedcemonians  and  Athenians.  The  passage  is  long,  but  will  not  appear  so, 
?.s  it  includes  all  that  is  wanting  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  both  these 
people. 

•  U'.y:»  ?f  :v...  .u^yxK.^.  flp,>  .t«.,  t  DfRcp.  Mhen.  p.  M3. 

t  GtsRciacaptafenim  victorerocepit,  etarte* 
Intuhtapresti  Latio.  Horat.  Eput.  1. 1.  3. 

"Greece  lakeii,  tooU  her  savage  » ittois'  heariR, 
And  poliiirU  riistit  Latiiiii*  with  lit-raru." 
^  Plut.  in  Arinid.  p.  324. 
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Among  all  the  republics  of  which  Greece  was  composed,  Athens  and  Lacedsemon 
were  undoubtedly  the  principal.  No  jjeople  could  possess  more  wit  than  the  Athen- 
ians, nor  more  solid  sense  than  the  Lacedaemonians.  Athens  aflected  pleasure;  the 
Lacedasmonian  manner  of  living  was  hard  and  laborious.  Both  loved  glory  and 
liberty;  but  the  liberty  of  Athens  tended  to  licentiousness.  The  love  of  power  among 
the  Lacedaemonians,  though  restricted  by  severe  laws  at  home,  was  the  more  ardent 
to  extend  itself  abroad.  Athens  also  was  fond  of  power,  but  upon  another  principle, 
in  which  interest  had  a  share  with  glory.  Her  citizens  excelled  in  the  art  ol' naviga- 
tion, and  the  sovereignty  at  sea  had  enriched  her.  To  continue  in  the  sole  posses- 
sion of  all  commerce,  there  was  nothing  she  would  not  have  subjected  to  her  power; 
and  her  riches,  which  inspired  this  passion,  suppHed  her  with  the  means  of  gratifying 
it.  On  the  contrary,  at  Lacedsemon  money  was  in  contempt.  As  all  the  laws  tended 
to  make  the  latter  a  military  republic,  the  glory  of  arms  was  the  sole  object  that  en- 
grossed her  citizens.  From  thence  she  naturally  affected  dominion;  and  the  more  she 
was  above  interest,  the  more  she  abandoned  herself  to  am.bition. 

Lacedasmon,  from  her  regular  lite,  was  steady  and  determinate  in  her  maxims  and 
measures.  Athens  was  more  lively  and  active,  but  the  people  had  too  much  control. 
Their  laws  and  philosophy  had  indeed  the  most  happy  effect  upon  excellent  natural 
capacities  like  theirs;  but  reason  alone  was  not  capable  of  keeping  them  within  due 
bounds.  A  wise  Athenian,  who  perfectly  knew  the  genius  of  his  country,  informs 
us,  that  fear  was  necessary  to  keep  those  too  ardent  and  free  spirits  in  order;  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  govern  them,  after  the  victory  at  Salamin  had  removed  their 
fears  of  the  Persians.* 

They  were  therefore  ruined  by  the  glory  of  their  great  actions,  and  the  supposed 
security  of  their  present  condition.  The  magistrates  were  no  longer  heard;  and  as 
Persia  was  afflicted  with  excessive  slavery,  so  Athens,  says  Plato,  experienced  all  the 
evils  of  excessive  hberty. 

These  two  great  republics,  so  opposite  in  their  manners  and  conduct,  interfered 
with  each  other  in  the  design  they  had  each  formed  of  subjecting  all  Greece;  so  that 
they  were  always  enemies,  more  from  the  contrariety  of  their  interests,  than  the  dis- 
similarity of  their  genius. 

The  Grecian  cities  were  against  submitting  to  the  dominion  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other;  for,  besides  the  desire  of  preserving  their  liberty,  they  found  the  empire  of 
those  republics  too  grievous  to  bear.  That  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  observ- 
ed to  have  something  almost  brutal  in  their  character,  was  severe.  A  government 
too  rigid,  and  a  life  too  laborious,  rendered  their  tempers  too  haughty,  austere,  and 
imperious  in  power:  besides  which,  it  could  never  be  expected  to  live  in  peace  under 
the  authority  of  a  city,  which,  formed  for  war,  could  not  support  itself  but  by  con- 
tinuing perpetually  in  arms.f  So  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  capable  of  attaining 
to  command,  and  all  the  world  were  afraid  they  should  do  so.:}: 

The  Athenians  were  naturally  obliging  and  aorreeable.  Nothing  was  more  de- 
Uf^htful  to  behold  than  their  city,  in  which  feasts  and  games  w^ere  perpetual:  their 
wit,  liberty,  and  the  various  passions  of  men,  daily  exhibited  new  objects;  but  the 
inequality  of  their  conduct  disgusted  their  allies,  and  was  still  more  insupportable  to 
ilieir  own  subjects.  It  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  experience  the  extravagjance 
and  caprice  of  a  flattered  people,  which  is,  according  to  Plato,  somewhat  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  same  excesses  in  a  prince  vitiated  by  flattery.§ 

These  two  cities  did  not  permit  Greece  to  continue  in  repose.  We  have  seen  the 
Peloponnesian  and  other  wars,  which  were  always  occasioned  or  fomented  by  the 
jealousy  of  Lacedasmon  and  Athens.  But  the  same  jealousies  which  involved  Greece 
in  troubles,  supported  it  in  some  measure,  and  prevented  its  falling  into  the  depen- 
dence of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  republics. 

The  Persians  soon  perceived  this  condition  of  Greece;  and  accordingly  the  whole 
mystery  of  their  politics  consisted  in  keeping  up  those  jealousies,  and  fonien ting  those 
divisions.  Lacedjpmon,  which  was  the  most  ambitious,  was  the  first  that  gave  them 
occasion  to  enter  into  the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks.  They  engaged  in  them  from  the 
sole  view  of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  nation;  and,  industrious  to  weaken 
the  Greeks  by  their  own  arms,  they  waited  only  the  opportunity  to  crush  them  alto- 
gether. The  states  of  Greece,  in  their  wars,  regarded  only  thekinor  of  Persia,  whom 
they  called  the  Great  King,  or  "the  King,"  byway  of  eminence,  as  if  they  had  already 

•  Plat.  1.  iii.  de  Leg.  fArUtot.  Polit.  1.  i.  p.  4.  \  Xenoph.  ilc  Rep.  Laeon.  f,  Pbt.  de  Rep.  1.  viji. 
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been  of  the  number  of  his  subjects.  But  it  was  impossible  that  the  ancient  spirit  of 
Greece  should  not  revive,  when  they  were  upon  the  point  of  falling  into  slavery,  and 
the  hands  of  the  barbarians.* 

The  petty  kings  of  Greece  undertook  to  oppose  this  great  king,  and  to  ruin  his 
empire.  But  with  a  small  army,  discipHned  as  we  have  related,  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Sparta,  made  the  Persians  tremble  in  Asia  Minor,  and  showed  that  it  was  not  impos- 
sible to  subvert  their  power.f  The  divisions  of  Greece  alone  put  a  stop  to  his  con- 
quests* The  famous  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  younger 
Cyrus,  made  their  way  in  a  hostile  manner  through  the  whole  Persian  empire,  and 
returned  into  their  own  country,  fully  demonstrated  to  Greece  that  her  soldiery  was 
invincible,  and  that  only  their  domestic  divisions  could  subject  them  to  an  enemy  too 
weak  to  resist  their  united  force. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  how  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  divisions,  succeeded  at  length,  between  address  and  force,  in  making 
himself  little  less  than  the  sovereign  of  Greece,  and  in  obliging  the  whole  nation  to 
march  under  his  colours  against  the  common  enemy.  What  he  had  only  planned, 
his  son  Alexander  brought  to  perfection,  who  showed  the  wondering  world,  how 
much  abihty  and  valour  avail  against  the  most  numerous  armies,  and  the  most  formi- 
dable preparations. 

•  Plat.  1.  Hi.  d«  leg.  Iiocrat.  Pancgyr.  t  Polyb.  1.  iii. 
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Syracuse  had  for  about  sixty  years  enjoyed  the  hberty  gained  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  family  of  Gelon.  The  events  which  passed  in  that  interval,  except  the  invasion 
of  the  Athenians,  are  of  no  great  importance,  and  little  known;  but  those  which 
follow  are  of  a  different  nature,  and  make  amends  for  the  chasm;  I  mean  the  reigns 
of  Dionysius  and  his  son,  tyrants  of  Syracuse;  the  first  of  whom  governed  thirty- 
eight,  and  the  latter  twelve  years.*  As  this  history  is  entirely  foreign  to  what  pas- 
sed in  Greece  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  relate  it  in  this  place  altogether  and  by  itself; 
observing  only,  that  the  first  twenty  years  of  ii,  upon  which  I  am  now  entering, 
agree  almost  in  point  of  time  with  the  last  preceding  twenty  years. 

This  history  will  present  to  our  view  a  series  of  the  most  odious  and  horrid  crimes, 
though  it  abounds  at  the  same  time  with  instruction.  When  on  the  one  side  we 
behold  a  prince,  the  declared  enemy  of  liberty,  justice,  and  laws,  trampling  on  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  nature  and  religion,  inflicting  the  most  cruel  torments  upon  his 
subjects,  beheading  some,  burning  others  for  a  slight  word,  delighting  and  feasting 
himself  with  human  blood,  and  gratifying  his  savage  inhumanity  with  the  sufferings 
and  miseries  of  every  age  and  condition,!  can  we  deny  a  truth,  which  the  pagan 
world  itself  has  confessed,  and  Plutarch  has  taken  occasion  to  observe  in  speaking 
of  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  "that  God  in  his  anger  gives  such  princes  to  a  people,  and 
makes  use  of  the  impious  and  the  wicked  to  punish  the  guilty  and  the  criminal?" 
On  the  other  side,  when  the  same  prince,  the  dread  and  terror  of  Syracuse,  is  per- 
petually anxious,  and  trembling  for  his  own  life,  and,  abandoned  to  remorse  and 
regret,  can  find  no  person  in  his  whole  state,  not  even  his  wives  or  children,  in  whom 
he  can  confide;  who  will  not  think  with  Tacitus,  "that  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
the  oracle  of  wisdom  has  declared,  that  if  the  hearts  of  tyrants  could  be  seen,  we 
should  find  them  torn  in  pieces  with  a  thousand  evils;  it  being  certain,  that  the  body 
does  not  suffer  more  from  inflictions,  and  torments,  than  the  minds  of  such  wretches 
from  their  crimes^  cruelties,  and  the  injustice  and  violence  of  their  proceedings.^: 

The  condition  of  a  good  prince  is  quite  different.  He  loves  his  people,  and  is 
beloved  by  them:  he  enjoys  a  perfect  tranquillity  within  himself,  and  lives  with  his 
subjects  as  a  father  with  his  children.  Though  he  knows  that  the  sword  of  justice  is 
in  his  hands,  he  apprehends  the  use  of  it.  He  loves  to  turn  aside  its  edge,  and  can 
never  resolve  to  display  his  power,  but  with  great  reluctance,  in  the  last  extremity, 
and  with  all  the  forms  and  sanction  of  the  raws.§  "A  tyrant  punished  only  from 
caprice  and  passion;  and  believes,"-  says  Plutarch  upon  Dionysius,  "that  he  is  not 
really  master,  and  does  not  act  with  supreme  authority,  but  as  he  sets  himself  above 
all  laws,  has  no  other  but  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  sees  himself  obeyed  implicitly: 

If  *  After  having  been  expelled  for  more  than  ten  years,  he  re-cscentled  the  throne,  and  r  eigrncd  two  or  three  years. 

t  Erit.  Dionysius  illic  tyrannus,  libertatis,  jiistitiae,leg:ume.\i!ium— AUo3  uret,  alios  verberabit, alios  ob  levem 
offensamjubebitdetruDcari.— Senee.de  Cousol.  ad  Marc.  c.  xvii.  ,       . 

Sanguine  humauo  nontantum  gaudet,  sed  pascituri  sed  ut  suppiiciis  omnium  SBtatum  crudelitatemimatiabilein 
explet.— Id  de  Benef.  1.  vii.  c.  19.  .  . 

t  Neque  frustra  pi-sestantissiraui  sapientiae  firmare  solitus  est,  si  recludantur  tyrannorum  mentes,  posse  ^pici, 
laniatus  et  ictus;  quando,  ut  corpora  verbcribus,  ita  sajvitia,  libidine,  mali»  consaltis  animus  dilaceretur.— Tacit. 
Annal.  I.  vi.  c.  6.  •         •  j- 

§  Hfec  est  in  maxima  potestate  verissima  animi  temperantia,  non  cupiditatealiqua.  non  tcmentate  nicendi;  non 
priorum  prineipum  exemplis  corruptum,  quantum  in  Gives  suos  liceat,  experiendo  tentare;  sed  hebetare  aciem 
imperii  sui— Quid  interest  inter  tyrannum  et  regem,  (species  enim  ip-a  fortune  ac  licentia  par  est,)  nisi  quod  ty- 
raani  in  vuluptatesxviunt,  rcges  uou  nisi  ex  eausa  et  necessitate?— Senec.  de  Clem.  lib.  i.e.  U. 
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whereas,"  continues  the  same  author,  "he  that  can  do  whatever  he  will,  is  in  great 
danger  of  doing  what  he  ought  not."* 

Besides  these  characteristics  of  cruelty  and  tyranny,  which  particularly  distin- 
guished the  first  Dionysius,  we  shall  see  in  his  history,  all  that  unbounded  ambiiion, 
sustained  by  great  valour,  extensive  abilities,  and  the  necessary  talents  for  acquiring 
the  confidence  of  a  people,  is  capable  of  undertaking  for  the  attainment  of  sover- 
eignty; the  various  means  which  he  had  the  address  to  employ  for  the  maintaining 
himself  in  it  against  the  opposition  of  his  enemies,  and  the  odium  of  the  public;  and 
lastly,  the  tyrant's  success  in  escaping,  during  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  the  many 
conspiracies  formed  against  him,  and  in  transmitting  peaceably^  the  tyranny  to  his 
son,  as  a  legitimate  possession  and  a  right  of  inheritance. 


CHAPTER  I. 


^  This  chapter  contains  the  history  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  who  reigned  thirty 
eigiit  years. 

SECTION    I. MEANS  MADE    USE    OF   BY   DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDER    TO    POSSESS    HIMSELF    OF 

THE    TYRANNY. 

Dionysius  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  of  noble  and  illustrious  extraction  according 
to  some,  but  others  say  that  his  birth  was  base  and  obscure.  However  that  may  be, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour,  and  acquired  great  reputation  in  a  war  with 
the  Carthagenians.  He  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  Hermocrates,  when  he 
attempted  to  re-enter  Syracuse  by  force  of  arms,  after  having  been  banished  through 
the  intrigues  of  his  enemies.  The  event  of  that  enterprise  was  unsuccessful  and 
Hermocrates  was  killed.  The  Syracusans  did  not  spare  his  accomplices,  several  of 
whom  were  publicly  executed.  Dionysius  was  left  among  the  wounded.  The  report 
of  his  death;  designedly  given  out  by  his  relations,  saved  his  life.  Providence  would 
have  spared  Syracuse  many  misfortunes,  had  he  expired  either  in  the  fight,  or  by  the 
«xecutioner.t 

Tiie  Carthaginians  had  made  several  attempts  to  establish  themselves  in  Sicily, 
and  to  possess  themselves  of  the  principal  towns  of  that  island,  as  we  have  observed 
elsewhere.i  Its  happy  situation  for  their  maritime  commerce,  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
and  the  riches  of  its  inhabitants,  were  powerful  inducements  to  such  an  enterprise. 
We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  its  cities  from  the  account  given  of  Agrigentum. 
The  temples  were  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  especially  that  of  Jupiter  Olympus, 
which  was  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  sixty  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  height.  The  piazzas,  or  galleries,  in  their  extent  and  beauty,  answered 
lo  the  rest  of  the  building.  On  one  side  was  represented  the  battle  of  the  giants,  on 
the  other,  the  taking  of  Troy,  in  figures  as  large  as  life.  Without  the  city  was  an 
artificial  lake,  which  was  seven  stadia,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league,  in  circum- 
ference. It  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  fish,  covered  with  swans  and  other  water-fowls, 
and  afforded  the  most  agreeable  prospect  imaginable.§ 

It  was  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  that  Exenetes,  victor  in  the 
Olympic  games,  entered  the  city  in  triumph  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  attended  by 
three  hundred  more,  all  drawn  by  white  horses.  Their  robes  were  adorned  with 
gold  and  silver;  and  nothing  was  ever  more  splendid  than  their  appearance.  Gellias, 
the  most  wealthy  of  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum,  'erected  several  large  apartments  in 
his  house  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  his  guests.  Servants  waited  by  his 
order  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  to  invite  all  strangers  to  lodge  at  their  master's  house, 
and  conduct  them  thither.  Hospitality  was  much  practised  and  esteemed  by  the 
generality  of  that  city.  A  violent  storm  having  obliged  one  hundred  horsemen  to 
take  shelter  there,  Gellias  entertained  them  all  in  his  hou>;'^,  and  supplied  them  imme- 
diately with  dry  clothes,  of  which  he  had  always  a  great  qu.\  r.tity  in  his  wardrobe.  This 
is  understanding  how  to  make  a  noble  use  of  riches.     His  cellar  is  much  talked  of  by 

•Efti)  XTTdKavnv  /d-xkifu,  Ttjc  *p%v)C    orxv   raxtm;   x  >3K>.3Ta»   :to«>i.     MsXxi  Hv  o   mvSvvog    £it\ia-^xi  fiv  ayi   Sn, 
Tiv  a.  BxKeTxt  vcitiv  ivvx/asvov.— Ad.  Princ.  Induct,  p.  782. 

t  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  197.  t  In  the  history  of  the  Carthngfinians,  Book  II.  Part.  I. 

$  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  203,  206. 
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historians,  in  which  he  had  three  hundred  reservoirs  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  each  of 
which  contained  one  hundred  amphorae.* 

This  great  and  opulent  city  was  besieged,  and  at  length  taken  by  the  Cartliagini- 
ans.  Its  fall  shook  all  Sicily,  and  spread  an  universal  terror.  The  cause  of  its  being 
lost  was  imputed  to  the  Syracusans,  who  had  but  weakly  aided  it.  Dionysius,  who 
from  that  time  had  no  other  thoughts  bui  of  his  grand  designs,  and  was  secretly  act- 
ive in  laying  the  foundations  of  Jiis  future  power,  took  advantage  of  this  favourable 
opportunity,  and  of  the  general  complaints  of  Sicily  against  the  Syracusans,  to  ren- 
der the  magistrates  odious,  and  to  exclaim  against  their  administration.  In  a  public 
assembly,  held  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of-  atiairs,  when  nobody  dared  to  speak  for 
fear  of  the  persons  at  the  helm,  Dionysius  rose  up,  and  boldly  accused  the  magistrates 
of  treason;  adding,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  be  deposed  immediate- 
ly, without  waiting  till  the  term  of  their  administration  should  expire.  They  retort- 
ed this  audacity  with  treating  him  as  a  seditious  person,  and  a  disturber  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  as  such  laid  a  fine  upon  him  according  to  the  laws.  This  was  to  be 
paid  bofore  he  could  be  admitted  to  speak  again,  and  Dionysius  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  discharge  it.  Pljilistus,  one  of  the  richest  citizens,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  deposited  the  money,  and  exhorted  him  at  the  same 
time  to  giv^e  his  opinion  upon  the  state  of  affairs,  with  all  the  liberty  which  became  a 
citizen  zealous  for  his  country. 

Dionysius  accordingly  resumed  his  discourse  with  more  vigour  than  before.  He 
had  long  cultivated  the  talent  of  eloquence,  which  he  looked  upon  with  reason  as  very 
necessary  in  a  republican  government;  especially  in  his  views  of  acquiring  the  people's 
favour,  and  of  conciliating  them  to  his  measures.  He  began  w^ith  describing  in  a 
lively  and  pathetic  manner  the  ruin  of  Agrigentum,  a  neighbouring  city,  in  their  alli- 
ance; the  deplorable  extremity  to  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  reduced,  of  quitting 
the  place  under  .the  cover  of  the  night;  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  infants,  and  of 
aged  and  sick  persons,  whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  to  a  cruel  and  merci- 
less enemy;  and  the  consequent  murder  of  all  who  had  been  left  in  the  city,  whom 
the  barbarous  victor  dragged  from  the  temples  and  altars  of  the  gods,  feeble  refuges 
against  the  Carthagenian  fury  and  impiety.  He  imputed  all  these  evils  to  the 
treachery  of  the  commanders  of  the  army,  who,  instead  of  marching  to  the  relief  of 
Agrigentum,  had  retreated  with  their  troops;  to  the  criminal  protraction  and  delay  of 
the  magistrates,  corrupted  by  Carthaginian  bribes;  and  to  the  pride  of  the  great  and 
rich,  who  regarded  nothing  but  establishing  their  own  power  upon  the  ruin  of  their 
coimtry's  liberty.  He  represented  Syracuse  as  composed  of  two  different  bodies; 
the  one,  by  their  power  and  influence,  usurping  all  the  dignities  and  wealth  of  the 
state;  the  other,  obscure,  despised,  and  trod  under  foot,  bearing  the  yoke  of  a  shame- 
ful servitude,  and  rather  slaves  tiian  citizens.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  the 
only  remedy  for  so  many  evils  was  to  elect  persons  from  among  the  people,  devoted 
to  their  interests,  and  who,  not.  being  capable  of  rendering  themselves  formidable  by 
their  riches  and  authority,  would  be  solely  employed  for  the  public  good,  and  apply 
themselves  in  earnest  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  liberty  of  Saracuse. 

This  discourse  was  listened  to  with  infinite  pleasure,  as  all  speeches  are  which 
flatter  the  natural  propensity  of  inferiors  to  complain  of  the  government,  and  was 
followed  with  the  universal  applause  of  the  people,  who  always  crive  themselves  up 
blindly  to  those  who  know  how  to  deceive  them  under  the  specious  pretext  of  serv- 
ing their  interest.  All  the  magistrates  were  deposed  upon  the  spot,  and  others,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  Dionysius,  were  substituted  in  their  stead. 

This  was  only  the  first  step  to  the  tyranny,  at  which  he  did  not  stop.  The  success 
of  his  undertaking  inspired  him  with  new  courage  and  confidence.  He  had  also  in 
view  the  displacing  of  the  generals  of  the  army,  and  lo  have  their  power  transferred 
to  himself.  The  design  was  bold  and  dangerous,  and  he  applied  himself  to  it  with 
address.  Before  he  attacked  them  openly,  he  planted  his  batteries  against  thern  at  a 
distance;  calumniating  them  by  his  emissaries  to  the  people,  and  sparing  no  pains  to 
render  them  suspected.  He  caused  it  to  be  whispered  among  the  populace,  that 
those  commanders  held  secret  intelligence  with  the  enemy;  that  disguised  couriers 
were  frequently  seen  passing  and  re-passing;  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but 
some  conspiracy  was  on  foot.     He  affected  on  his  side  not  to  see  those  leaders,  nor  . 

•  An  amphora  contained  about  seven  gallons;  consequently,  one  hundred  contained  seven  hundred  gallons, or 
eleven  hogsheads  seven  gallons. 
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to  open  himself  to  them  at  all  upon  the  affairs  of  the  public.  He  communicated  none 
of  his  designs  to  them;  as  if  he  was  apprehensive  of  renderini^  himself  suspected  by 
having  any  intercourse  or  correspondence  with  them.  Persons  of  sense  and  discern- 
ment were  not  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  tendency  of  these  undermining  arts;  nor 
were  they  silent  upon  the  occasion:  but  the  common  people,  prejudiced  in  his  fa- 
vour, incessantly  applauded  and  admired  his  zeal,  and  looked  upon  him  as  the  sole 
protector  and  asserter  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

Another  scheme,  which  he  set  at  work  with  his  usual  address,  was  of  very  great 
service  to  him,  and  greatly  promoted  his  designs.     There  was  a  great  number  yf 
banished  persons  dispersed  throughout  Sicily,  whom  the  faction  of  the  nobihty  of  Sy- 
racuse had  expelled  from  the  city  at  different  times,  and  upon  different  pretences. 
He  knew  what  an  addition  of  strength  so  numerous  a  body  of  citizens  would  be  to 
him,  whom  gratitude  to  a  benefactor,  and  resentment  against  those  who  had  occa- 
sioned their  banishment,  the  hope  of  retrieving  their  arfairs,  and  of  enriching  them- 
selves out  of  the  spoils  of  his  enemies,  rendered  most  proper  for  the  execution  of  his 
designs,  and  attached  firmly  to  his  person  and  interest.     He  endeavored  therefore  to 
obtahi  their  recall.     It  was  given  out,  that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a  numerous  body 
of  troops  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians;  and  the  people  were  in  great 
trouble  on  account  of  the  expense  to  which  the  new  levies  would  amount.     Diony- 
sius  took  advantage  of  this  favourable  conjuncture,  and  the  disposition  of  the  public. 
He  represented,  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  bring  foreign  troops  at  a  great  expense  from 
Italy  and  Peloponnesus,  while  they  might  supply  themselves  with  excellent  soldiers, 
without  being  at  any  charge  at  all:  that  there  were  numbers  of  Syracusans  in  every 
part  of  Sicily,  who,  notwithstanding  the  ill  treatment  they  had  received,  had  always 
retained  the  hearts  of  citizens  under  the  name  and  condition  of  exiles;  that  they  pre- 
served a  tender  affection  and  inviolable  fidelity  for  their  country,  and  had  chose  to 
wander  about  Sicily  without  support  or  settlement,  rather  than  take  part  with  the 
armies  of  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  advantageous  offers  to  induce  them  to  do 
so.     This  discourse  of  Dionysius  had  all  the  effect  upon  the  people  he  could  have 
wished.     His  colleagues,  who  had  perceived  plainly  what  he  had  in  view,  were  afraid 
to  contradict  him;  rightly  judging,  that  their  opposition  would  not  only  prove  ineffect- 
ual, but  incense  the  people  against  them,  and  even  augment  the  reputation  of  Dio- 
nysius, lo  whom  it  would  leave  the  honour  of  recalling  the  exiles,     Their  return  was 
therefore  decreed  and  they  accordingly  all  came  to  Syracuse  without  losing  time. 

A  deputation  fi'om  Gela,  a  city  dependent  on  Syracuse,  arrived  about  the  same 
time,  to  demand  that  the  garrison  should  be  reinforced.  Dionysius  immediately 
marched  thither  with  two  thousand  foot,  and  lour  hundred  horse.  He  found  the  city 
in  great  commotion,  and  divided  into  two  fiictions;  one  composed  of  the  people,  and 
the  other  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  The  latter  having  been  tried  in  form,  were  con- 
demned by  the  assembly  to  die,  and  to  have  their  estates  confiscated  for  the  use  of 
the  public.  This  confiscation  was  appUed  to  pay  off  the  arrears,  which  had  long 
been  due  to  the  former  garrisons,  commanded  by  Dexippus  the  Lacedaemonian;  and 
Dionysius  promised  the  troops  which  he  brought  with  him  to  Syracuse,  to  double  the 
pay  they  were  to  receive  from  the  city.  This  was  attaching  so  many  new  creatures 
to  himself.  The  inhabitants  of  Gela  treated  him  with  the  highest  marks  of  honour, 
and  sent  deputies  to  Syracuse,  to  return  their  thanks  for  the  important  service  that 
city  had  done  them  in  sending  Dionysius  thither.  Having  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
bring  Dexippus  into  his  measures,  he  returned  with  his  troops  to  Syracuse,  after 
having  promised  the  inhabitants  of  Gela,  who  used  all  means  in  their  power  to  keep 
him  amorig  them,  that  he  would  soon  return  with  more  considerable  aid. 

He  arrived  at  Syracuse  just  as  the  people  were  coming  out  of  the  theatre,  who  ran 
in  throngs  about  him,  inquiring  with  earnestness  what  he  had  heard  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. He  answered  with  a  snd  and  dejected  air,  that  the  city  nourished  far  more 
dangerous  and  formidable  tu' mies  in  her  bosom;  that  while  Carthage  was  making 
extraordinary  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Syracuse,  those  who  were  in  com- 
mand, instead  of  rousing  the  zeal  and  attention  of  the  citizens,  and  setting  every 
thing  at  work  against  the  approach  of  so  potent  an  enemy,  lulled  them  with  trivial 
amusements  and  idle  shows,  and  suffered  the  troops  to  want  necessaries;  converting 
their  pay  to  their  private  uses  in  a  fraudulent  manner,  destructive  to  the  public  af- 
fairs; that  he  had  always  sufficiently  comprehended  the  cause  of  such  conduct;  that, 
however,  it  was  not  now  upon  mere  conjecture,  but  upon  too  evident  proof,  his  com- 
plaints were  foimded,  that  Imilcar,  the  general  of  the  Carthaginians^  had  sent  an  offi- 
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cer  to  him,  under  the  pretext  of  treating  auout  the  ransom  of  prisoners,  but  in  reality 
to  prevail  on  him  not  to  be  too  strict  in  examining  into  t!ie  conduct  of  i)is  colleagues; 
and  that  if  he  would  not  enter  into  the  measures  of  Carthage,  he  at  least  would  not 
oppose  them;  that  for  his  parr,  he  came  to  resign  his  command,  and  to  abdicate  his 
dignity,  that  he  might  leave  no  room  for  injurious  suspicions  of  his  acting  in  concert, 
and  holding  intelligence  with  traitors  who  sold  the  conmion wealth. 

This  discourse  being  rumoured  among  the  troops,  and  about  the  city,  occasioned 
great  disquietude  and  alarm.  The  next  day  the  assembly  was  summoned,  and  Dio- 
nysius  renewed  his  complaints  against  the  generals,  which  were  received  with  uni- 
versal applause.  Some  of  the  assembly  cried  out,  that  it  was  necessary  to  appoint 
him  generalissimo,  w4th  unlimited  power:  and,  that  it  would  be  too  late  tor  so  saluta- 
ry a  recourse,  when  the  enemy  v«'as  at  the  gates  of  Syracuse;  that  the  importance  of 
the  war  which  threatened  them,  required  such  a  leader;  that  it  was  in  the  same 
manner  ihat  Geion  was  formerly  elected  generalissim.o,  and  deieated  the  Carthaginian 
army  at  Himera,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand  men;  that  as  for  the  ac- 
cusation alleged  against  the  traitors,  it  rai^ht  be  deterred  to  another  day;  but  that 
the  present  affair  would  admit  no  delay.  Nor  was  it  in  fact  deferred;  lor  the  people, 
who,  when  once  prejudiced,  run  headlong  after  their  opinion  without  examining  any 
thing,  immediately  elected  Dionysius  generahssimo  with  unlimited  power.  In  the 
same  assembly  he  caused  it  to  be  decreed,  that  the  soldiers'  pay  should  be  doubled; 
insinuating  that  the  state  Avould  be  amply  reimbursed  by  the  conquests  consequent 
to  that  advance.  This  being  done,  and  the  assembly  dismissed,  the  Syracusans, 
upon  cool  reflection  on  what  had  j)assed,  began  to  be  in  some  consternation,  as  if  it 
had  not  been  the  eifect  of  their  own  choice;  and  compreliended,  though  too  late,  that 
from  the  desire  of  preserving  their  liberty,  ihey  had  given  themselves  up  to  a  master, 

Dionysius  rightly  judged  the  impcM'tance  of  taking  his  measures  before  the  people 
repented  what  they  Fiad  done.  Tli-ere  remained  but  one  step  more  to  :he  tyranny, 
which  was,  to  have  a  body  of  guards  assigned  him;  and  that  he  accomplished  in  a 
most  artful  and  politic  maimer.  He  proposed,  that  all  the  citizens  under  forty  years 
of  age,  and  capable  of  bearing  arms,  should  march  with  provisions  for  thirty  days  to 
the  city  of  Leontium.  The  Syracusans  were  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  place, 
and  had  a  garrison  in  it.  It  was  full  of  fugitives  and  foreign  soldiers,  who  were  very 
fit  persons  for  the  execution  of  his  designs.  He  justly  suspected,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Syracusans  would  not  follow  him,  He  set  out,  however,  and  encamped 
in  the  night  upon  the  plains  near  the  city.  It  was  not  long  before  a  great  noise  was 
heard  throughout  the  camp.  This  tumult  was  raised  by  persons  stationed  for  that 
purpose  by  Dionysius.  He  pretended  that  ambuscades  had  been  laid  wdth  design  to 
assassinate  him,  and  in  great  trouble  and  alarm  retired  for  reltige  into  the  citadel  of 
Leontium,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night,  after  having  caused  a  great  num- 
ber of  fires  to  be  lighted,  and  had  drawn  off  such  of  the  troops  as  he  most  confided 
in.  At  break  of  day  the  people  assembled  in  a  body,  to  w'oom,  still  expressing  great 
apprehension,  he  explained  the  danger  he  had  been  in,  and  demanded  permission  to 
choose  himself  a  guard  of  six  hundred  men  for  the  security  of  his  person.  Pisistra- 
tus  had  set  him  the  example  long  before,  and  had  used  tlie  same  stratagem  when  he 
made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens.  His  demand  seemed  very  reasonable,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly complied  with.  He  chose  a  thousand  men  for  his  guard  upon  the  spot, 
armed  them  completely,  equipped  them  magnificently,  and  made  them  great  pro- 
mises for  their  encouragement.  He  also  attached  the  foreign  soldiers  to  his  interest 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  speaking  to  them  with  great  freedom  and  affability.  He 
made  many  removals  and  alterations  in  the  troops,  to  secure  the  ofhcers  in  his  inte- 
rest, and  dismissed  Dexippus  to  Sparta,  in  whom  he  could  not  confide.  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  a  great  part  of  the  garrison,  which  he  had  sent  to  Gela,  to  jom  hina,. 
and  assembled  from  all  parts,  fugitives,  exiles,  debtors,  and  criminals;  a  train  worthy 
of  a  tyrant. 

With  this  escort  he  returned  to  Syracuse,  which  trembled  at  his  approach.,  The 
people  were  no  kmger  in  a  condition  to  oppose  his  undertakings,  or  to  dispute  his  au- 
thority. The  city  was  fi;.ll  of  foreign  soldiers,  and  saw  itself  upon  the  point  of  being 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginians.  To  strengthen  himself  the  more  in  tyranny,  he  es-. 
poused  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates,  the  most  powerful  citizen  of  Syracuse,  and  who 
contributed  the  most  to  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians.  He  also  gave  his  sister  in  mar- 
riage to  Polyxenus,  brother-in-law  of  Heruiocrates.  He  afterwards  summoned  an 
assembly,  in  which  he  rid  himself' of  Daphneus  and  Demarchus,  who  had  been  the- 
Vol.  1.-91. 
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most  aciive  in  opposing  his  usurpation.  In  this  manner  Dionysius,  from  a  simple 
notary,  and  a  citizen  ol'the  lowest  class,  made  himself  absolute  lord  and  tyrant  of  the 
greatest  and  most  opalent  city  of  Sicily. 

SECTION  II. COMMOTIONS    IN    SICILY  AND  AT  SYRACUSE   AGAINST  DIONYSIUS HE  FINDS 

MEANS    TO    DISPEL    THEM. 

Dionysius  experienced  a  violent  opposition  in  the  beginnino-  of  his  usurpation- 
Tlie  Carthagniians  having  besieged  Gela,  he  marched  to  its  relief,  and  after  some 
iffisuccesstul  endeavours  against  the  enemy,  threw  liimself  into  the  place.     He  acted 
therewith  httle  vigour;  and  the  only  service  he  did  the  inhabitants  was,  to  cover 
their  flight  in   person,  when  they  abandoned  their  city,  in  the  night.     He  was  sus- 
I)ected  of  acting  in  concert  with  the  enemy,  especially  as  they  did  not  pursue  him, 
and  he  lost  very  few  of  his  foreign  soldiers.     All  the  inhabitants  who  remained  at 
Gela  were  butchered.     Those  of  Camarina,  to  avoid  the  same  fate,  followed  their 
example,  and  withdrew  with  all  the  effects  they  could  carry  away.     The  moving 
sight  of  aged  persons,  matrons,  young  virgins,  and  tender  infants,  hurried  on  beyond 
their  strength,  exciteil  compassion  in  the  troops  of  Dionysius,  and  incensed  them 
against  the  tyrant.     Those  he  had  raised  in  Italy  withdrew  to  their  own  country; 
but  the  vSyracusan  cavalry,  after  having  made  a  vain  attempt  to  kill  him  upon  the 
march,  from  his  being  surrounded  with  his  foreigners,  pushed  forward,  and  having 
entered  Syracuse,  went  directly  to  his  palace,  which  they  plundered,  treating  his  wile 
at  the  same  time  with  so  much  violence  and  ill  usage,  that  she  died  of  it  soon  after. 
Dionysius,  who  had  foreseen  their  design,  pursued  them  closely,  with  only  one  hun- 
dred horse  and  four  hundred  foot;  and^iaving  marched  almost  twenty  leagues  with 
tiie  utmost  expedition,  he  arrived  at  midnight  at  one  of  the  gates,  which  he  found 
^lut  aganist  him.    He  set  fire  to  it,  and  opened  liimself  a  passage  in  that  manner. 
The  richest  of  the  citizens  ran  thither  to  dispute  his  entrance,  but  were  surrounded 
by  the  soldiers,  and  almost  all  of  them  killed.     Dionysius  having  entered  the  city, 
put  all  to  the  sword  that  came  in  his  way,  plundered  the  houses  of  his  enemies,  of 
whom  he  killed  a  great  number,  and  forced  the  rest  to  leave  Syracuse.     The  next 
morning,  tiie  whole  body  of  his  troops  arrived  *     The  unhappy  fugitives  of  Gela 
and  Camarina,  terrified  by  the  conduct  of  the  tyrant,  retired  to  the  Leontines.     Imil- 
car  having  sent  a  herald  to  Syracuse,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  as  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  Carthaginians.f     By  one  of  the  articles  it  was  stipulated,  that  Syracuse 
should  continue  under  the  government  of  Dionysius;  which  confirmed  all  the  suspi- 
cions which  had  been  conceived  of  him.     The  death  of  Darius  Nothus  happened  in 
the  same  year.:j: 

It  was  then  he  sacrificed  every  thing  that  gave  umbrage  to  his  repose  and  security. 
He  knew,  that  after  having  deprived  the  Syracusans  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  he 
could  not  fail  of  incurring  their  extreme  abhorrence;  and  the  fear  of  the  miseries  he 
had  to  expect  in  consequence,  increased  in  the  usurper  in  proportion  to  their  hatred 
of  him.  He  looked  upon  all  his  new  subjects  as  so  many  enemies,  and  believed  that 
he  could  only  avoid  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him  on  all  sides,  and  threatened 
him  in  all  places,  by  cutting  off  one  part  of  the  people  to  intimidate  the  other.  He 
did  not  consider,  that  in  adding  the  cruelty  of  executions  to  the  oppression  of  the 
public,  he  only  multiplied  his  enemies,  and  induced  them,  after  the  loss  of  their  liberty, 
to  preserve  at  least  their  Uves  by  attempting  to  deprive  him  of  his. 

Dionysius,  who  loresavv  that  the  Syracusans  would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
the  repose  in  which  the  treaty  lately  concluded  with  the  Carthaginians  had  left  them 
to  attempt  the  re-establishment  of  their  liberty,  neglected  nothing  on  his  side  in  sup- 
port of  his  power.  He  fortified  the  part  of  the  city  called  the  Isle,  which  was  before 
very  strong,  from  the  nature  of  its  situation,  and  might  be  deiended  by  a  moderate 
garrison.  He  surrounded  it  with  good  walls,  flanked  at  due  distances  with  high 
towers,  and  separated  in  that  manner  from  the  rest  of  the  city.  To  these  works  he 
added  a  strong  citadel,  to  serve  him  for  a  retreat  and  refuge  in  case  of  accident,  and 
caused  a  great  number  of  shops  and  piazzas  to  be  erected,  capable  of  containing  a 
considerable  multitude  of  inhabitants.§ 

He  selected  the  best  of  the  lands  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  creatures,  and  the 
officers  appointed  by  him,  and  distributed  the  rest  in  equal  proportion  among  the  citi- 

•Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  227,231.  tVoI.I. 
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7.ens  and  strangers,  includinsj  the  slaves,  who  had  been  made  free  amon^  the  first. 
He  divided  the  houses  in  the  same  manner,  reserving  those  in  the  Isle  lor  such  of 
the  citizens  as  he  could  most  confide  in,  and  for  his  strangers. 

After  having  taken  these  precautions  for  his  security,  he  began  to  think  of  subject- 
ing several  free  states  of  Sicilvr,  which  had  aided  the  Carthaginians.  He  began  with 
the  siege  of  Herbesses.  The  Syracusans  in  his  army,  finding  themselves  with  arms 
in  theiHiands  thought  it  their  duty  to  use  them  for  the  re-establishment  of  tlieir  liberty. 
On  one  occasian  when  they  had  "assembled  to  concert  measures,  one  of  the  officers, 
who  took  upon  him  to  reprove  them  on  that  account,  was  killed  upon  Ihe  spot,  and 
bis  death  served  as  a  signal  for  their  revolt.  They  sent  immediately  to  ^tiia  for  the 
horse,  who  had  retired  thither  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  Dionysius,  alarmed 
at  this  motion,  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  directly  to  Syracuse,  to  keep  it  in  obe- 
dience. The  revolters  pursued  him  closely,  and  having  seized  upon  the  suburb 
Epipolis,  cut  off  all  communication  with  the'country.  They  received  aid  from  their 
allies  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  setting  a  price  upon  the  tyrant's  head,  promised  the 
freedom  of  their  city  to  such  ol'the  strangers  as  should  abandon  him.  A  great  num- 
ber came  over  to  them,  whom  they  irea'ted  with  the  utmost  lavour  and  humanity. 
They  advanced  with  their  machines  and  battered  the  walls  of  the  Isle  vigorouslj', 
without  giving  Dionvsius  the  least  respite. 

The  tyrant,"finding  him.self  reduced'to  extremities,  abandoned  by  the  greatest  part 
ef  the  strangers,  and  shut  up  on  the  side  of  the  country,  assembled  his  friends  to  con- 
sult with  them,  rather  by  what  kind  of  death  he  shoiild  put  a  glorious  period  to  his 
career  than  upon  the  means  of  saving  himself.  They  endeavoured  to  inspire  him 
with  new  courage,  and  w^ere  divided  in  their  opinions;  but  at  last  the  advice  of  Philis- 
tus  prevailed,  which  was,  that  he  should  by  no  means  renounce  the  tyranny.  Dionysius, 
to  gain  time,  sent  deputies  to  the  revolters,  and  demanded  permission  to  quit  the 
place  with  his  adherents,  which  was  granted,  together  with  fi\'e  ships  to  tiansport 
his  people  and  effects. 

He  had  however,  sent  despatches  secretly  to  the  Campanians,  who  garrisoned  tlie 
places  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  ofers  of  considerable  reward,  if 
they  would  come  to  his  relief. 

The  Syracusans,  who  atler  the  treaty,  believed  their  business  done,  and  the  tyrant 
entirely  defeated,  liad  disarmed  part  of  their  troops,  and  the  rest  acted  with  great 
indolence  and  little  discipline.  The  arrival  of  the  Campanians,  to  the  num.her  of  twelve 
hundred  horse,  infinitely  surprised  and  alarmed  the  city.  After  ha\ang  beat  such  as 
disputed  their  passage,"  they  opened  themselves  a  way  to  Dionysius.  At  the  sam.e 
time,  three  hundred  soklie'rs  more  arrived  to  his  assistance:  the  face  of  things  was 
then  entirelv  altered,  and  terror  and  dejection  chano-ed  parties.  Dionysius,  in  a  sally, 
drove  them  Vigorously  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  city  Neapolis.  The  slaughter  vras 
not  very  considerable,  because  he  had  given  orders  to  spare  those  who  fled.  He 
caused  the  dead  to  be  interred,  and  gave  those  who  fiad  retired  to  Mtun  to  under- 
stand, that  they  might  return  with  entire  security.  Many  came  to  Syracuse;  but 
others  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  confide  in  the  faith  of  a  tyrant.  The  Campanians 
were  rewarded  to  their  satisfaction,  and  dismissed. 

The  Lacedaemonians  at  this  time  took  such  measurers  in  regard  to  Syracuse,  as 
were  most  unworthy  of  the  Spartan  name.  They  had  lately  subverted  the  liberty  of 
Athens,  and  declared  publicly  afjainst  popular  government,  in  all  the  cities  dependent 
on  them.  They  deputed  one  of  their  citizens  to  Syracuse,  to  express  in  appearance 
the  part  they  took  in  the  mis'brtunes  of  that  city,  and  to  offer  their  aid;  but  in  reality 
he  was  sent  to  confirm  Dionysius  in  supporting  himself  in  the  tyranny;  expecting, 
that  from  the  increase  of  his  power  lie  would  prove  of  great  advantage  and  support 
to  their  own. 

Dionysius  saw,  from  what  had  so  lately  happened  at  Syracuse,  what  he  Avas  to 
expect  from  the  people  for  the  future.  While  the  inhabitants  were  employed  abroad 
in  the  harvest,  he  entered  their  houses,  and  seized  upon  all  the  arms  he  could  find. 
He  afterwards  enclosed  the  citadel  with  an  additional  wall,  fitted  out  n^any  ships, 
armed  great  numbers  of  strangers,  and  took  all  possible  measures  to  secure  himself 
against  the  disaffection  of  the  Syracusans. 

After  having  made  this  provision  for  his  safety  at  home,  he  prepared  to  extend  his 
conquests  abroad;  from  whence  he  did  not  only  jpropose  the  iticrease  of  his  dominions 
and  revenues,  but  the  additional  advantao:e  of  diverting  liis  subjects  from  the  sense 
of  their  lost  liberty,  by  turning  their  attention  upon  their  ancient  and  always  abhorred 
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enemy,  and  by  employing  them  in  lofty  projects,  military  expeditions,  and  glorious 
exploits,  to  which  the  hopes  of  riches  and  plunder  would  be  annexed.  He  conceived 
this  to  be  also  the  means  of  acquiring  the  affection  of  his  troops:  and  that  the  esteem 
of  the  people  would  be  a  consequence  of  the  grandeur  and  success  of  his  enterprises. 

Dionysius  wanted  neither  courage  nor  policy,  and  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
eneral.  He  took,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  Naxos,  Catana,  Leontium,  jEtna,  and 
hnn:i,  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  which  for  that  reason  were  very  con- 
venient to  his  purposes.  Some  of  tiiem  he  treated  with  favour  and  clemency,  to  en- 
gacre  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  people:  others  he  plundered,  to  strike  terror 
into  the  country.     The  inhabitants  of  Leontium  were  transplanted  to  Syracuse. 

These  conquests  alarmed  the  neighbouring  cities,  which  saw  themselves  threatened 
with  the  same  mistbrtune.  Khegium,  situated  upon  the  opposite  coast  of  the  strait 
which  divides  Sicily  from  Italy,  prepared  to  prevent  it,  and  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Syracusan  exiles,  who  were  very  numerous,  and  with  the  Messenians  on  the 
Sicilian  side  of  the  strait,  who  were  to  aid  them  with  a  powerful  supply.  They  had 
levied  a  considerable  army,  and  were  on  the  point  of  marching  against  the  tyrant, 
when  discord  aror>e  among  the  troops,  and  rendered  the  enterprise  abortive.  It  ter- 
minated in  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  between  Dionysius  and  the  two  cities. 

He  had  long  revolved  in  his  mind  a  great  design,  which  was  to  ruin  the  Carthagi- 
nian power  in  Sicily,  a  great  obstacle  to  his  own,  as  his  discontented  subjects  never 
failed  of  refuge  in  the  towns  dependent  upon  that  nation.  The  accident  of  the  plague, 
which  had  lately  ravaged  Carthage,  and  extremely  diminished  its  strength,  seemed  to 
prevent  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  his  design.  But  as  a  man  of 
ability,  he  knew,  that  to  ensure  success,  the  greatness  of  the  preparations  should  cor- 
respond with  the  magnitude  of  *he  enterprise,  and  he  applied  himself  to  them  in  a 
manner  which  sliows  the  extent  of  his  views,  and  extraordinary  capacity.  He  there- 
fore used  uncommon  pains  and  application  for  that  purpose;  conscious  that  the  war, 
into  which  he  was  entering  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  then  in  the  world, 
might  be  of  long  duration,  and  be  attended  with  various  success. 

His  first  care  was  to  bring  to  S.yracuse,  as  well  from  the  conquered  cities  in  Sicily, 
.as  from  Greece  and  Italy,  a  great  number  of  artisans  and  workmen  of  all  kinds,  whom 
he  induced  to  come  thither  by  the  offer  of  great  gain  and  reward,  the  certain  means 
of  eniraiiing  the  most  excellent  persons  in  every  profession.  He  caused  an  infinite 
number  oi'  every  kind  of  arms  to  be  made;  swords,  javelins,  lances,  partisans,  helmets, 
cuirasses,  and  bucklers;  all  after  the  manner  of  the  nation  by  whom  they  were  to  be 
worn.  He  built  also  a  great  number  of  galleys,  that  had  from  three  to  five  bunches 
of  oars  and  were  of  an  entirely  new  construction,  with  an  adequate  number  of  barks 
and  other  vessels  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  provisions. 

The  whole  city  seemed  hut  one  workshop,  and  continually  resounded  with  the  noise 
•of  the  several  artisans.  Not  only  the  porches,  piazzas,  porticoes,  places  of  exercise, 
and  public  places,  but  private  houses  of  any  extent,  were  full  of  workmen.  Dionysius 
had  distributed  tliem  with  admirable  order.  Each  class  of  artists,  separated  bystreets 
and  districts,  had  its  overseers  and  inspectors,  who,  by  their  presence  and  direction, 
promoted  and  completed  the  works.  Dionysius  himself  was  perpetually  among  the 
workmen,  encouraging  them  with  praise  and  rewarding  their  merit.  He  knew  how 
to  confer  ditierent  inarks  of  honour  upon  them,  according  as  they  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  ingenuity  and  application.  H**  would  even  make  some  of  them  dine 
at  his  own  table,  wherehe  entertained  them  with  the  freedom  and  kindness  of  a  friend. 
It  is  justly  said,  that  honour  nourishes  arts  and  sciences,  and  that  men  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions  are  animated  by  the  love  of  glory.*  The  prince  who  knows  how  to 
put  in  motion,  under  proper  regulation,  the  two  great  springs  and  strongest  incentives 
of  the  human  soul,  interest  and  glory,  will  soon  make  all  arts  and  sciences  flourish  in 
his  kingdom,  and  fill  it  at  small  expense  with  persons  who  excel  in  every  profession. 
This  was  now  the  case  at  Syracuse;  where  a  single  person  of  great  ability  in  the  art 
of  governing,  excited  such  ardour  and  emulation  among  the  artificers,  as  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  or  describe. 

Dionvsius  applied  himself  more  particularly  to  the  navy.  He  knew  that  Corinth 
had  invented  the  art  of  building  galleys  with  three  and  five  benches  of  oars,  and  was 
arnbiuous  of  acquirinsr  for  vSyracuse,  a  Corinthian  colony,  the  glory  of  bringing  that 
.art  to  perfection,  which  he  effected.     The  timber  for  building  his  galleys  was  brought, 

•  H  inoi  alit  artes,  omnesque  incenduntur  ad  studia  glorise.— Cic.  Tme.  Quast.  i.n.  4. 
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part  of  it  from  Italy,  where  it  was  drawn  on  carriages  to  the  sea-side,  and  from  ihence 
shipped  to  Syracuse;  and  part  from  mount  jEtna,  which  at  that  time  produced  abun- 
dance of  pine  and  fir  trees.  In  a  short  time  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  galleys  was  seen 
in  a  manner  to  rise  out  of  the  sea;  and  a  hundred  otliers  formerly  built  were  refitted 
by  his  order.  He  caused  also  one  hundred  and  sixty  sheds  to  be  erected  within  the 
great  port,  each  of  them  capable  of  containing  two  galleys,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
more  to  be  repaired. 

The  sight  of  such  a  fleet,  built  in  so  short  a  time,  and  fitted  out  with  so  much  mag- 
nificence, would  have  given  reason  to  believe  that  all  Sicily  had  united  its  labours  and 
revenues  in  accompHshing  so  great  a  work.  .On  the  other  side,  the  view  of  such  an 
incredible  quantity  of  arms  newly  made,  would  have  inclined  one  to  think,  that  Di- 
onysius  had  solely  employed  himself  in  providing  them,  and  had  exhausted  his  trea- 
sures in  the  expense.  They  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  shields 
and  as  many  helmets  and  swords;  and  uj)wards  of  fourteen  thousand  cuirasses,  finish- 
ed with  all  the  art  and  elegance  imaginable.  These  were  intended  for  the  horse  for 
the  tribunes  and  centurions  of  the  foot,  and  for  the  foj-eign  troops,  who  had  the  guard 
of  his  person.  Darts,  arrows,  and  lances,  were  innumerable;  and  eno-ines  and  ma- 
chines of  war,  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  preparations. 

The  fleet  was  to  be  manned  by  an  equal  number  of  citizens  and  strano^ers.  Dio- 
nysius  did  not  think  of  raising  troops  till  all  his  preparations  were  complete.  Syra- 
cuse and  the  cities  dependent  on  it  supplied  him  with  part  of  his  lorces.  Many  came 
from  Greece,  especially  from  Sparta.  The  considerable  pay  he  offered,  brought  sol- 
diers in  crowds  from  all  parts  to  enlist  in  his  service. 

He  omitted  none  of  the  precautions  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  the 
importance  as  well  as  difficulty  of  v/hich  was  well  known  to  him.  He  was  not  igno- 
rant that  every  thing  depends  upon  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  troops  for  their  o>ene- 
ral,  and  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  gaining  of  the  hearts,  not  of  his  ovvn^sub- 
jects  only,  but  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  and  succeeded  in  it  wonderfully.  He 
had  entirely  changed  his  behaviour  for  some  time.  Kindness,  courtesy,  clemency  a 
disposition  to  do  good,  and  an  insinuatino;  complacency  towards  all,  had  taken  place 
of  that  haughty  and  imperious  air,  and  cruel  disposition,  which  had  rendered  him  so 
odious.     He  was  so  entirely  altered,  that  he  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same  nian. 

While  he  was  hastening  his  preparations  for  the  war,  and  striving  to  attain  the  af- 
fections of  his  subjects, he  meditated  an  alliance  with  the  two  powerful  cities,  Rhegium 
and  Messina,  which  were  capable  of  discon-certing  his  great  designs  by  a  formidable 
diversion.  The  league  formed  by  those  cities  some  time  befoie,  though  without  any 
effect,  gave  him  some  uneasiness.  He  tiierefore  thouo;ht  it  necessary  to  make  sure 
of  the  amity  of  both.  He  presented  the  inhabitants  of  Messina  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  land,  wliich  was  situated  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  lay  very  commodi- 
ously  for  them.  To  give  the  people  of  Rhegium  an  instance  of  his  esteem  and  regard 
for  them,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  desire  that  they  would  give  him  one  of  their  citizens 
in  marriage.     He  had  lost  his  first  wife  in  the  popular  coramotii)n,  as  before  related. 

Dionysius,  sensible  thai  nothing  establishes  a  throne  more  effectually  than  the  pros- 
pect of  a  successor  who  may  enter  into  the  same  designs,  have  the  same  interests 
pursue  the  same  plan,  and  observe  the  same  maxims  of  governm.ent,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  present  tranquillity  of  his  affairs,  to  contract  a  double  marriao-e,  in  order 
to  have  a  successor,  to  whom  he  might  transfer  the  sovereignty,  which  had  cost  him 
so  much  pains  and  dangers  to  acquire. 

The  people  of  Rhegium,  to  whom  Dionysius  had  first  applied,  having  called  a  coun- 
sel to  take  his  demand  into  consideration,  came  to  a  resolution  not  to  contract  any 
alliance  with  a  tyrant;  and  f)r  their  final  answer  returned,  that  they  had  only  the 
hangman's  daughter  to  give  him.  The  raillery  went  home  and  cut  deep.  We  shall 
see  in  the  sequel  how  dear  that  city  paid  for  their  jest. 

The  Locrians,  to  whom  Dionysius  sent  the  same  ambassadors,  did  not  show  them- 
selves so  difficult  and  delicate,  hut  sent  him  Doris  for  a  wife,  who  Avas  the  daughter 
of  one  of  their  most  illustrious  citizens.  He  caused  her  to  be  broug-ht  from  liocris 
in  a  ffalley  with  five  benches  of  oars,  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  glittering 
on  all  sides  with  gold  and  silver.  He  married,  at  the  same  time,  A ristomache,  daugh- 
ter of  Hioparinus,  the  most  considerahle  as-sd  powerful  of  the  Syracusan  citizens,  and 
sister  of  Dion,  of  whom  much  will  be  said  hereafter.  She  was'brouorht  to  his  palace 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  which  was  then  a  singular  mark  of  distinction. 
The  nuptials  of  both  were  celebrated  the  same  day  with  universal  rejoicings  througii- 
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out  the  whole  city,  and  was  attended  with  feasts  and  presents  of  incredible  maorni- 
ficence. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  manners  and  universal  custom  of  the  western  nations,  from 
all  antiquity,  that  he  espoused  two  wives  at  once;  taking  in  this,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  the  liberty  assumed  by  tyrants  of  setting  themselves  above  all  laws, 

Dionysius  seemed  to  have  an  equal  affection  for  tiie  two  wives,  without  giving  the 
preference  to  either,  to  remove  all  cause  of  jealousy  and  discord.  The  people  of 
Syracuse  reported,  that  he  prefered  his  own  country-woman  to  the  stranger;  but  the 
latter  liad  the  good  fortune  to  bring  her  husband  the  first  son,  which  supported  him 
not  a  little  against  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  the  Syracusans.  Aristomache  was  a 
long  time  without  any  symptoms  of  child-bearing;  though  Dionysius  desired  so  earn- 
estly to  have  issue  by  her,  that  he  put  the  mother  of  his  Locrian  wife  to  death, 
accusing  her  of  hindering  Aristomache  from  conceivine;  by  witchcraft. 

Aristomache  s  brother  was  the  celebrated  Dion,  in  great  estimation  with  Diony- 
sius. He  was  at  first  obliged  for  his  credit  to  his  sister's  favour;  but  after  distin- 
guishing his  great  capacity  in  many  instances,  his  own  merit  made  him  much  beloved 
and  regarded  by  the  tyrant.  Among  other  marks  of  confidence,  which  Dionysius 
bestowed  on  him,  he  ordered  his  treasurers  to  supply  him,  without  further  orders, 
with  whatever  money  he  should  demand,  provided  they  informed  him  the  same  day 
they  paid  it. 

Dion  had  naturally  a  great  and  most  noble  soul.  A  happy  accident  had  conduced 
to  inspire  and  confirm  in  him  the  most  elevated  sentiments.  It  was  a  kind  of  chance, 
or  rather,  as  Plutarch  says,  a  peculiar  providence,  which  at  a  distance  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Syracusan  liberty,  that  brought  Plato,  the  most  celebrated  of  philoso- 
phers, to  Syracuse.  Dion  became  his  friend  and  disciple,  and  made  great  improve- 
ments from  his  lessons:  for  though  brought  up  in  a  luxurious  and  voluptuous  court, 
where  the  supreme  good  was  made  to  consist  in  pleasure  and  magnificence,  he  had 
no  sooner  heard  the  precepts  of  his  new  master,  and  imbibed  a  taste  of  the  philoso- 
phy that  inculcates  virtue,  than  his  soul  was  inflamed  with  the  love  of  it.  Plato,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  gives  this  glorious  testimony  of  him,  that  he  had  never  met  with 
a  young  man,  upon  whom  his  discourses  made  so  great  an  impression,  or  who  had 
conceived  his  principles  with  so  much  ardour  and  vivacity. 

As  Dion  was  young  and  unexperienced,  observing  the  facility  with  which  Plato 
had  changed  his  taste  and  inclinations,  he  imagined,  with  great  simplicity,  that  the 
same  reasons  would  have  the  same  effects  upon  the  mind  of  Dionysius;  and  from 
that  opinion  could  not  rest  till  he  had  prevailed  upon  the  tyrant  to  hear  and  converse 
with  him.  Dionysius  consented:  but  the  lust  of  tyrannic  power  had  taken  too  deep 
a  root  in  his  heart  to  be  eradicated  from  it.  It  was  like  an  indelible  dye,  that  had 
penetrated  his  inmost  soul,  from  whence  it  was  impossible  ever  to  efface  it.* 

Thouo'h  the  stay  of  Plato  at  the  court  made  no  alteration  in  Dionysius,  he  perse- 
vered in  giving  Dion  the  same  instances  of  his  esteem  and  confidence,  and  even  to 
support,  without  taking  offence,  the  freedom  with  which  he  spoke  to  him.  Diony- 
sius, ridiculing  one  day  the  government  of  Gelon,  formerly  king  of  Syracuse,  and 
saying,  in  allusion  to  his  name,  that  he  had  been  the  "laughintr  stock"t  of  Sicily,  the 
whole  court  expressed  great  admiration,  and  took  great  pains  in  praising  the  quaint- 
ness  and  delicacy  of  the  conceit,  insipid  and  flat  as  it  was,  as  puns  and  quibbles  ge- 
nerally are.  Dion  took  it  in  a  serious  sense,  and  was  so  bold  as  to  represent  to  him, 
that  he  was  in  the  wrong  to  talk  in  that  manner  of  a  prince,  whose  wise  and  equita- 
ble conduct  had  been  an  excellent  m.odel  of  government,  and  given  the  Syracusans  a 
favourable  opinion  of  monarchial  power.  "You  reign,"  added  he,  "and  have  been 
trusted,  for  Gelon's  sake;  but  for  your  sake  no  man  will  ever  be  trusted  after  you." 
It  was  very  extraordinary  for  a  tyrant  to  suffer  himself  to  be  talked  to  in  such  a 
manner  with  impunity.^ 

SECTION    III. DIONYSIUS    DECLARES   WAR    AGAINST     THE    CARTHAGINIANS.       VARIOUS 

SUCCESS   OF   i;'. 

Dionysius  seeing  that  his  great  preparations  were  complete,  and  tliat  he  was  in  a 
•condition  to  take  the  field,  publicly  opened  his  design  to  the  Syracusans,  in  order  to 

♦  T>iv  /2»;ti<'  n*  »vi:vT«  T))f  TUf^tvi  i»C5,  IV  vr.'KKK  %fOi"u    Jsi  (reTTOfciii'   muv  %ai  ^xjrrtY.TTTjrov,    AfO//ai9u{  ■J'icvt:^;  , 

J- «   54»    tjkv    :)Cf i<;tcv  «uT»>^:ty.S«vf!3  3-»4    Kr,yr,^i^ — Pllll.    i||>!oi'a1.    p.  VVP.  1 

t  •yiA.uf ,  signifies  a  laughing  stock.  \  Plut.  p.  960.  i 
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interest  them  tlie  more  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  told  them  that  it  was 
against  the  Cartliaginians.  He  represented  tliat  people  as  the  perpetual  and  invete- 
rate enem}- of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  of  those  who  inhabited  Sicily;  that  the 
plague,  whicli  lately  wasted  Carthage,  liad  presented  a  favourable  opportunity,  which 
ought  not  to  be  neglected;  that  the  people  in  subjection  to  so  cruel  a  power,  wailed 
only  the  signal  to  declare  against  it;  that  it  would  be  much  for  the  gloiy  of  Syracuse 
to  reinstate  in  their  liberty  the  Grecian  cities  which  had  so  long  groaned  under  the 
yoke  of  the  barbarians;  that  in  declaring  :\'ar  at  present  against  the  Carthaginians, 
they  only  preceded  them  in  doing  so  lor  some  time;  since^  as  soon  as  they  had  re- 
trieved their  losses,  they  would  not  fail  to  attack  Syracuse  with  all  their  lorces. 

The  assembly  were  unanimously  of  the  same  opinion.  The  ancient  and  natural 
hatred  of  the  barbarians;  their  anger  against  them  tor  having  given  Syracuse  a 
master;  and  the  hope  that  with  ai^ms  in  their  hands  they  might  find  some  occasion  of 
recovering  their  liberty,  united  them  in  their  sufirages.  The  war  was  resolved  on 
without  any  opposition,  and  began  that  very  instant.  There  were  as  well  in  the  city 
as  the  port,  a  great  number  of  Carthaginians,  who  upon  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
under  the  peace,  exercised  traffic,  and  thought  themselves  in  security.  The  popu- 
lace, by  authority  of  Dionysius,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  tlie  assembly,  ran  to  their 
houses  and  ships,  plundered  their  goods,  and  carried  offtheii  effects.  They  met 
with  the  same  treatment  throughout  Sicily;  to  which  murders  and  massacres  were 
added,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  many  murders  committed  by  the  barbarians  on 
those  they  conquered,  and  to  show  them  what  they  had  to  expect^  if  they  continued 
to  make  war  with  the  same  inhumanity. 

After  this  bloody  execution,  Dionysius  sent  a  letter  by  a  herald  to  Carthage,  in 
which  he  signified  that  the  Syracusans  declared  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  if 
they  did  not  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  all  the  Grecian  cities  held  by  tiiem  in 
Sicily.  Tfie  reading  of  this  letter  at  first  in  the  senate,  and  afterwards  in  tlie  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  occasioned  an  uncommon  alarm,  as  the  pestilence  had  reduced  the 
city  to  a  deplorable  condition.  However,  they  were  not  dismayed,  but  prepared  for 
a  vigorous  defence.  They  raised  troops  with  the  utmost  diligence;  and  Imilcar  set 
out  immediately  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily. 

Dionysius  on  his  side  lost  no  time,  and  took  the  field  with  his  army,  which  daily 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  new  troops,  who  came  to  join  him  from  all  parts.  It 
amounted  to  eighty  thousand  horse.  The  fleet  consisted  of  two  hundred  galleys,  and 
five  hundred  barks  laden  with  provisions,  and  machines  of  war.  He  opened  the 
campaign  with  the  siege  of  Motya,  a  fortified  town  under  the  Carthaginians  near 
mount  Eryx,  in  a  little  island  something  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
continent,  to  which  it  was  joined  by  a  small  neck  of  land,  which  the  besieged  imme- 
diately cut  off  j  to  prevent  the  approaches  of  the  enemy  on  that  side. 

Dionysius,  having  left  the  care  of  the  siege  to  Leptinus,  who  commanded  the  fleet,, 
went  with  his  land  forces  to  attack  the  places  in  alliance  with  tlie  Carthaginians. — 
Terrified  by  the  approach  of  so  numerous  an  army,  they  all  surrendered  except  five, 
which  were  Ancyra,  Solos  or  Panormus,  Palermo,  Segesta,  and  Entalla,  the  last  two 
of  which  places  he  besieged. 

Imilcar,  however,  to  make  a  diversion,  detached  ten  galleys  of  his  fleet,  with  orders 
to  attack  and  surprise  in  the  night  all  the  vessels  which  remained  in  the  port  of  Syra- 
cuse. The  commander  of  this  expedition  entered  the  port  according  to  his  orders 
without  resistance,  and  after  having  sunk  a  great  part  of  the  vessels  which  he  found 
there,  retired  well  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 

DionysiuSj  after  having  wasted  the  enemy's  country,  returned,  and  sat  down  with 
his  whole  army  army  beR)re  Motya;  and  having  employed  a  great  number  of  hands 
in  making  dams  and  moles,  he  repaired  the  neck  of  land,  and  brought  his  engines  to 
work  on  that  side.  The  place  was  attacked  and  defended  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
After  the  besiegers  had  passed  the  breach,  and  entered  the  city,  the  besieged  persist- 
ed a  great  while  in  defending  themselves  with  incredible  valour;  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pursue  and  drive  them  from  house  to  house.  The  soldiers,  enraged  at  so 
obstinate  a  defence,  put  all  before  them  to  the  sword;  regarding  neither  age,  sex,  nor 
condition,  and  sparing  none  except  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temples.  The 
town  was  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  the  soldiers;  Dionysius  being  pleased  with 
an  occasion  of  attaching  the  troops  to  his  service  by  the  allurement  and  hope  of  gain. 
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The  Carthaginians  made  an  extraordinary  effort  the  next  year,  and  raised  an  army 
of  three  liundred  thousand  foot,  and  four  tliousand  horse.  The  fleet  under  Mago's 
command  consisted  four  hundred  galleys,  and  upwards  of  six  hundred  vessels  laden 
with  provision  and  engines  ol"  war.  Imilcar  had  given  the  captains  of  the  fleet  his 
orders  sealed  up,  which  were  not  to  be  opened  nil  they  were  out  at  sea.  He  had 
taken  this  precaution,  that  his  designs  might  be  kept  secret,  and  to  prevent  spies  from 
sending  advices  of  tliem  to  Sicily.  The  rendezvous  was  at  Palermo;  where  the  fleet 
arrived  without  much  loss  in  their  passage.  Imilcar  took  Eryx  by  treachery,  and 
soon  after  reduced  Motya  to  surrender.  Messina  seemed  to  him  a  place  of  importance; 
because  it  might  favour  the  landing  of  troops  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  interrupt  the 
passage  of  those  who  should  come  fi'om  Peloponnesus.  After  a  long  and  vigorous 
defence,  it  fell  into  his  hands;  and  some  time  after  he  entirely  demolished  it. 

Dionysius  seeing  his  forces  extremely  inferior  to  the  enemy,  retired  to  Syracuse. 
Almost  all  the  people  of  Sicily,  who  hated  him  from  the  beginning,  and  were  only  re- 
conciled to  him  in  appearance,  and  out  of  fear,  took  this  occasion  to  quit  his  party, 
and  to  join  the  Carthaginians.  The  tyrant  levied  new  troops,  and  gave  the  slaves 
their  liberty,  that  they  might  serve  on  board  the  fleet.  His  army  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  and  his  fleet  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
galleys.  With  these  forces  he  took  the  field,  and  removed  about  eighteen  leagues 
from  Syracuse.  Imilcar  advanced  continually  with  his  land  army,  followed  by  his 
fleet,  which  kept  near  the  coast.  When  he  arrived  at  Naxos,  he  could  not  continue 
his  march  upon  the  sea  side,  and  was  obliged  to  make  a  long  circuit  round  mount 
jEtna;  which  by  a  new  eruption  had  set  tiie  country  about  it  on  fire,  and  covered  it 
with  ashes.  He  ordered  his  lieet  to  wait  his  coming  up  at  Catana.  Dionysius,  ap- 
prised of  this,  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  attacking  it,  while  separate 
from  the  land  forces,  and  while  his  own,  drawn  up  in  battle  upon  the  shore,  might  be 
of  service  to  animate  and  support  his  fleet.  The  sciieme  was  wisely  concerted,  but 
the  success  not  answerable  to  it.  Leptinus,  his  admiral,  having  advanced  inconsi- 
derately with  thirty  galleys,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dionysius,  who  had  particu- 
larly recommended  to  him  not  to  divide  his  forces,  at  first  sunk  several  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  but  upon  beinu;  surrounded  by  a  greater  number,  was  forced  to  fly.  His 
whole  fleet  followed  his  example,  and  was  eagerly  pursued  by  the  Carthaginians, 
Mago  detached  boats  full  of  soldiers,  with  orders  to  kill  all  who  endeavoured  to  save 
themselves  by  swimming  to  shore.  The  land  army,  drawn  up  there,  saw  them  perish 
miserably,  without  being  able  to  give  them  any  assistance.  The  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  Sicilians  was  very  great;  more  than  one  hundred  galleys  being  either  taken  or 
sunk,  and  twenty  thousand  men  jjerishing  either  in  the  battle  or  the  pursuit. 

The  Sicilians,  who  were  afraid  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Syracuse,  where  they  could 
not  fail  of  being  besieged  very  soon,  solicited  Dionysius  to  lead  them  against  imilcar, 
whom  so  bold  an  enterprise  might  disconcert;  besides  which,  they  should  find  his 
troops  fatigued  with  tlieir  long  and  hasty  march.  The  proposal  pleased  him  at  first; 
but  upon  reflecting,  that  Mago,  with  the  victorious  fleet,  might,  notwithstanding,  ad- 
vance and  take  Syracuse,  he  thought  it  more  advisable  to  return  thither  which  caus- 
ed him  the  loss  of  many  of  his  troops,  who  deserted  in  numbers  on  all  sides.  Imilcar, 
after  a  march  of  two  days,  arrived  at  Catana,  where  he  halted  some  days  to  refresh 
his  army,  and  refit  his  fleet,  which  had  suffered  exceedingly  in  a  violent  storm. 

He  then  marched  to  Syracuse,  and  made  his  fleet  enter  the  port  in  triumph.  More 
than  two  hundred  galleys,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  their  victory,  made  a  noble  ap- 
pearance as  they  advanced;  the  crews  forming  a  kind  of  concert  by  the  uniform  and 
regular  order  they  observed  in  the  motion  of  their  oars.  They  were  followed  by  a 
great  nunaber  of  smaller  barks;  so  that  the  port,  although  very  large^  was  scarcely 
capable  of  containing  them;  the  whole  sea  being  in  a  manner  covered  with  sails.  At 
the  same  time,  on  the  other  side  appeared  the  land  army,  consisting  of  three  hundred 
thousand  foot;  and  four  tlui'ssand  horse.  Imilcar  pitched  his  tent  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  army  encamped  arijund,  at  somewhat  more  than  half  a  league's  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  It  is  easy  to  judge  the  consternation  and  alarm  which  such  a 
prospect  must  have  given  the  Syracusans.  The  Carthaginian  general  advanced  with 
his  troops  to  the  walls  to  offer  the  city  battle,  and  at  the  same  time  seized  upon  the 
two  remaining  ports*  by  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  galleys.  As  he  saw  no  motion 
on  the  side  of  the  Syracusans,  he  retired  contented,  t()r  that  time,  with  the  eneir.y's 

•  The  little  port,  and  that  oi'  Tiogilus. 
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confessing  their  inequality.  For  thirty  days  together  he  laid  waste  the  country, 
cutting  down  all  the  trees,  and  destroyinsr  all  before  him.  He  then  made  himself 
master  of  the  suburb  called  Achradina,  and'plundered  the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpina. Foreseeing  that  the  siege  would  be  of  long  duration,  he  entrenched  his 
campj  and  enclosed  it  with  strong  walls,  after  having  demolished  for  that  purpose  all 
the  tombs,  and  among  others  that  of  Gelon  and  his  wife  Demarate,  which  was  a 
monument  of  great  magnificence.  He  built  three  forts  at  some  distance  from  each 
other;  the  first  at  Pemmyra;  the  second  towards  the  middle  of  the  port;  the  third  near 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  for  the  security  of  his  magazines  ol"  corn  and  wine.  He  sent 
also  a  great  number  of  small  vessels  to  Sardinia  and  Africa  to  fetch  provisions. 

At  the  same  time  arrived  Polyxenus,  whom  his  brother-in-law  Dionysius  had  des- 
patched before  into  Italy  and  Greece  for  all  the  aid  he  could  obtain,  and  brought  with 
him  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  commanded  by  Pharacides  the  Lacedaemonian.  This 
reinforcement  came  in  very  good  time,  and  gave  the  Syracusans  new  spirit.  Upon 
seeing  a  bark  laden  with  provisions  for  the  enemy,  they  detached  five  galleys  and 
took  It.  The  Carthaginians  gave  them  chase  with  forty  sail,  to  which  they  advan- 
ced with  their  whole  fleet;  and  in  the  battle  carried  the  admiral's  galley,  damaged 
many  others,  took  twenty-four,  pursued  the  rest  to  the  place  where  their  whole  fleet 
rode,  and  offered  them  battle  a  second  time,  which  the  Carthaginians,  discouraged  by 
the  check  they  had  received,  were  afraid  to  accept. 

The  Syracusans,  emboldened  by  so  unexpected  a  victory,  returned  to  the  city 
wnth  the  gallej^s  they  had  taken,  and  entered  it  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  Animated  by 
this  success,  which  could  only  be  ascribed  to  their  valour,  (for  Dionysius  was  then 
absent  with  a  small  detachment  of  the  fleet  to  procure  provisions,  attended  by  Lepti- 
nusj)  they  encouraged  each  other;  and  seeing  they  did  not  want  arms,  they  reproach- 
ed themselves  with  cowardice,  ardently  exclaiming,  that  the  time  was  come  for 
throwing  off' the  shameful  yoke  of  servitude,  and  resuming  their  ancient  liberty. 

While  they  were  in  the  midst  of  these  discourses,  dispersed  in  small  parties,  the 
tyrant  arrived,  and  having  summoned  an  assembly,  he  congratulated  the  Syracusans 
upon  their  late  victory,  and  promised  in  a  short  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and 
to  deliver  them  frona  the  enemy.  He  was  about  to  dismiss  the  assembly,  when 
Theodorus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  citizens,  a  person  of  sense  and  valour, 
took  upon  him  to  spsak,  and  to  declare  boldly  for  liberty.  "We  are  told,"  said  l^^e,  "of 
restoring  peace,  terminating  the  war,  and  of  being  delivered  from  the  enemy.  v\  hat 
signifies  such  language  from  Dionysius?  Can  we  have  peace  in  the  wretched  state 
of  slavery  imposed  upon  us?  Have  we  any  enemy  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
enemy  who  subverts  our  liberty,  or  a  war  more  cruel  than  that  which  he  has  made 
upon  us  for  so  many  years?  Let  Imilcar  conquer,  while  he  contents  himseli  with 
laying  a  tribute  upon  us,  and  leaves  us  the  exercise  of  our  laws!  The  tyrant  that 
enslaves  us,  knows  no  other  but  his  avarice,  his  cruelty,  his  ambition!  The  temples 
of  the  gods,  robbed  by  his  sacrilegious  hands,  our  goods  mad»  a  prey,  and  our  lands 
abandoned  to  his  instruments,  our  persons  daily  exposed  to  the  most  shameful  and 
cruel  treatment,  the  blood  of  so  many  citizens  shed  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  before  our 
eyes:  these  are  the  fruits  of  his  reign,  and  the  peace  which  he  obtains  for  us!  Was 
it  for  the  support  of  our  liberties  he  built  yon  citadel,  that  he  has  enclosed  it  with  such 
strong  walls  and  high  towers,  and  has  called  in  for  his  guard  that  tribe  of  strangers 
and  barbarians  who  insult  us  with  impunity?  How  long,  Syracusans!  shall  we  suf- 
fer such  indignities,  more  insupportable  to  the  brave  and  generous  than  death  itsell. 
Bold  and  intrepid  abroad  against  the  enemy,  shall  we  always  tremble  like  cowards 
in  the  presence  of  a  tyrant?"  Providence,  which  has  again  put  arms  into  our  ^^^^^f^ 
directs  us  in  the  use  of  them!  Sparta,  and  the  other  cities  in  our  alliance,  who  hold 
it  their  glory  to  be  free  and  independent,  would  deem  us  unworthy  of  the  Grecian 
name  if  we  had  any  other  sentiments.  Let  us  show  that  we  do  not  degenerate  from- 
our  ancestors.  If  Dionysius  consents  to  retire  from  among  us,  let  us  open  him  our 
gates,  and  let  him  take  along  with  him  whatever  he  pleases:  but  if  he  persists  in  ty- 
ranny, let  him  experience  what  eflTects  the  love  of  liberty  has  upon  the  brave  and  re- 
solute. 1     L-  /J 

After  this  speech,  all  the  Syracusans,  in  suspense  between  hope  and  fear,  looked 
earnestly  upon  their  allies,  and  particularly  upon  the  Spartans.  Pharacides,  who 
commanded  their  fleet,  rose  up  to  speak.     It  was  expected  that  a  citiatn  ol  Sparta 

*  Diod.  p.  285— 2M. 
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would  declare  in  favour  of  liberty:  but  he  did  quite  the  reverse;  and  told  them,  that 
his  republic  had  sent  him  to  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans  and  Dionysius,  and  not  to 
make  war  upon  Dionysius,  or  to  subvert  his  authority.  This  answer  confounded  the 
Syracusans;  and  the  tyrant's  guard  arriving  at  the  same  time,  the  assembly  broke 
up.  Dionysius  perceiving  more  than  ever  what  he  had  to  fear,  used  all  his  endea- . 
vours  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  and  to  attach  the  citizens  to  his  interests; 
making  presents  to  some,  inviting  others  to  eat  with  him,  and  effecting  upon  all  oc- 
casions to  treat  them  with  kindness  and  familiarity. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  Polyxenus,  brother-in-law  to  Dionysius, 
who  had  married  his  sister  Thesta,  having  without  doubt  declared  against  him  in 
this  conspiracy,  fled  from  Sicily  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  and  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  tyrant's  hands.  Dionysius  sent  for  his  sister,  and  reproached  her  very  bit' 
terly  for  not  apprising  him  of  her  husband's  intended  flight,  as  she  could  not  be  igno- 
rant of  it.  She  replied,  without  expressing  the  least  surprise  or  fear,  "have  I  then 
appeared  so  bad  a  wife  to  you,  and  of  so  mean  a  soul,  as  to  have  abandoned  my  hus- 
band in  his  flight,  and  not  to  have  desire  to  share  in  his  dangers  and  misfortunes.' 
No!  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  or  I  should  have  been  much  happier  in  being  called  the  wife 
of  Polyxenus  the  exile,  in  all  places,  than  to  be  called  in  Syracuse,  the  sister  of  the 
tyrant."  Dionysius  could  not  but  admire  an  answer  so  full  of  spirit  and  generosity; 
and  the  Syracusans  in  general  were  so  charmed  with  her  virtue,  that  after  the  tyran- 
ny was  suppressed,  the  same  honours,  equipage,  and  train  of  a  queen,  which  she  had 
before  enjoyed,  were  continued  to  her  during  her  hfe;  and  after  her  death  the  whole 
people  attended  her  body  to  the  tomb,  and  honoured  her  funeral  with  an  extraordina- 
ry appearance.* 

On  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians,  affairs  began  suddenly  to  take  a  new  face. 
They  had  committed  an  irretrievable  error  in  not  attacking  Syracuse  upon  their  ar- 
rival, and  in  not  taking  advantage  of  the  consternation  which  the  sight  of  a  fleet  and 
array,  equally  formidable  had  occasioned.  The  plague,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a 
punishment  sent  from  heaven  for  the  plundering  of  temples  and  demolishing  of  tombs, 
had  destroyed  great  numbers  of  their  army  in  a  short  time.  I  have  described  the  ex- 
traordinary symptoms  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians.  To  add  to  that  mis- 
fortune, the  Syracusans,  being  informed  of  their  unhappy  condition,  attacked  them 
in  the  night  by  sea  and  land.  The  surprise,  terror,  and  even  haste  they  were  in,  to 
put  themselves  into  a  posture  of  defence,  threw  them  into  new  difficulty  and  confu- 
•ion.  They  knew  not  on  which  side  to  send  relief,  all  being  equally  in  danger. 
Many  of  their  vessels  were  sunk,  and  others  almost  entirely  disabled,  and  a  much 
greater  number  destroyed  by  fire.  The  old  men,  women,  and  children,  ran  in  crowds 
to  the  walls,  to  be  witnesses  of  that  scene  of  horror,  and  hfted  up  their  hands  towards 
heaven,  returning  thanks  to  the  gods  for  so  signal  a  protection  of  their  city.  The 
slaughter  within  and  without  the  camp,  and  on  board  the  vessels,  was  great  and 
dreadful,  and  ended  odi}'  with  the  day. 

Imilcar,  reduced  to  despair,  offered  Dionysius  secretly  three  hundred  talents  for 
permission  to  retire  in  the  night  with  the  remains  of  his  army  and  fleet.  The  tyrant, 
who  was  not  displeased  with  leaving  the  Carthaginians  some  resource,  to  keep  his 
subjects  in  continual  awe,  gave  his  consent;  but  only  for  the  citizens  of  Carthage. 
Upon  which  Imilcar  set  out  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  only  forty  ships,  leaving  the 
rest  of  his  troops  behind.  The  Corinthians,  discovering  from  the  noise  and  motion 
of  the  galleys,  that  Imilcar  was  making  his  escape,  sent  to  inform  Dionysius  of  his 
flight,  who  affected  ignorance  of  it,  and  gave  immediate  orders  to  pursue  him:  but  as 
these  orders  were  slowly  executed,  they  followed  the  enemy  themselves,  and  sunk 
several  vessels  of  their  rear-guard. 

Dionysius  then  marched  out  with  his  troops;  but  before  their  arrival,  the  Sicilians 
in  the  Carthaginian  service  had  retired  to  their  several  countries.  Having  first  post- 
ed his  troops  in  the  passes,  he  advanced  directly  to  the  enemy's  camp,  though  it  was 
not  quite  day.  The  barbarians,  who  saw  themselves  cruelly  abandoned  and  betrayed 
by  Imilcar  and  the  Sicilians,  lost  courage  and  fled.  Some  of  them  were  taken  by  the 
troops  in  the  passes;  others  laid  down  their  arms,  and  asked  for  quarter.  Only  the 
Iberians  drew  up,  and  sent  a  herald  to  capitulate  with  Dionysius,  who  incorporated 
them  into  his  guards.    The  rest  were  all  made  prisoners. 

*  Plut,  in  Dion.p  064 
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Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  shows,  says  the  historian,  Diodorua 
Siculus,  that  humiliation  succeeds  pride,  and  that  those  who  are  too  much  pufied  up 
with  power  and  success,  are  soon  obliged  to  confess  their  weakness  and  vanity. 
These  haughty  victors,  masters  of  almost  all  Sicily,  who  looked  upon  Syracuse  as  al- 
ready their  own,  and  who  entered  at  first  triumphant  into  the  great  port,  insulting 
the  citizens,  were  now  reduced  to  fly  shamefully  under  the  covert  of  the  night,  drag- 
ging away  with  them  the  sad  ruins  and  miserable  remains  of  their  fleet  and  army,  and 
trembling  for  the  fate  of  their  native  country.  Imilcar,  who  had  neither  regarded  the 
sacred  refuge  of  temples,  nor  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  tombs,  after  having  left  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  unburied  in  the  enemy's  country,  returned  to  perish 
miserably  at  Carthage,  avenging  upon  himself  by^his  death,  tiriij  contempt  which  he 
had  expressed  for  gods  and  men.  '^''^ 

Dionysius,  who  was  suspicious  of  the  strangers  in  his  service,  removed  ten  thous- 
and of  them,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  rewarding  their  merit,  gave  them  the  city 
of  Leontium,  which  was  in  reality  very  commodiously  situated,  and  an  advantageous 
settlement.  He  confided  the  guard  of  his  person  to  other  foreigners,  and  the  slaves 
whom  he  had  made  free.  He  made  several  attempts  upon  places  in  Sicily,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  especially  against  Rhegium.*  The  people  of  Italy,  seeing 
themselves  in  danger,  entered  into  a  powerful  alliance  to  put  a  stop  to  his  conquests. 
Tlie  success  was  nearly  equal  on  both  sides. 

About  this  time,  the  "Gauls,  who  some  months  before  had  burned  Rome,  sent  depu- 
ties to  Dionysius,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Italy,  to  make  an  alliance  with  him.  The 
advices  he  had  received  of  the  great  preparations  making  by  the  Carthaginians  for 
war,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Sicily.t 

The  Carthaginians  having  set  on  foot  a  numerous  army  under  the  conduct  of  Ma- 
go,  made  new  efforts  against  Syracuse,  but  with  no  better  success  than  the  former. 
They  terminated  in  an  accommodation  with  Dionysius. 

He  again  attacked  Rhegium,  and  at  first  received  no  inconsiderable  check.  But 
having  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  in  which  he  took  more  than 
ten  thousand  prisoners,  he  dismissed  them  all  without  ransom,  contrary  to  their  ex- 
pectation; with  a  view  of  dividing  the  Italians  from  the  interests  of  Rhegium,  and  of 
dissolving  a  powerful  league,  which  might  have  defeated  his  designs.  Having  by 
this  action  of  favour  and  generositv  acquired  the  good  opinion  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  and  from  enemies  m'ade  them  his  friends  and  allies,  he  returned  against 
Rhegium.  He  was  extremely  incensed  against  that  city  on  account  of  their  refusmg 
to  give  him  one  of  their  citizens  in  marriage,  and  the  insolent  answer  with  which  that 
refusal  was  attended.  The  besieged,  finding  themselves  incapable  of  resisting  so  nu- 
merous an  army  as  that  of  Dionysius,  and  expecting  no  quarter  if  the  city  should  be 
taken  by  assault,  began  to  talk  of  capitulating;  to  which  he  hearkened  not  unwilling- 
ly. He  made  them  pay  three  hundred  talents,  deliver  up  all  their  vessels,  to  the  num- 
ber of  seventy,  and  put  one  hundred  hostages  into  his  hands;  after  which  he  raised 
the  siege.  It  was  not  out  of  favour  and  clemency  that  he  acted  in  this  manner,  but 
to  make  their  destruction  sure,  after  having  first  reduced  their  power.t  ^ 

Accordingly,  the  next  year,  under  the  false  pretext,  and  with  the  reproach  of  their 
having  violated  the  treaty,  he  besieged  them  again  with  all  his  forces,  first  sending 
back  their  hostages.  Both  parties  acted  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  desire  of  re- 
venge on  one  side,  and  the  fear  of  the  greatest  cruelties  on  the  other,  animated  the 
troops.  Those  of  the  city  were  commanded  by  Phyto,  a  brave  and  intrepid  man, 
whom  the  danger  of  his  country  rendered  more  courageous.  He  made  frequent  and 
destructive  sallies.  In  one  of  them,  Dionysius  received  a  wound  from  which  he  re- 
covered with  great  difliculty.  The  siege  went  on  slowly,  and  had  already  continued 
eleven  months,  when  a  cruel  famine  reduced  the  city  to  the  last  extremities.  A  mea- 
sure of  wheat,  of  about  six  bushels,  was  sold  for  five  minse.  After  having  consumed 
all  their  horses  and  beasts  of  carriage,  they  were  obliged  to  support  themselves  with 
leather  and  hides,  which  they  boiled;  and  at  last  to  feed  upon  the  grass  of  the  fields 
Uke  beasta;  a  resource  of  which  Dionysius  soon  deprived  them,  by  making  his  horse 
eat  up  all  the  herbage  around  the  city.  Necessity  at  length  reduced  them  to  "-uijen- 
der  at  discretion;  and  Dionvsius  entered  the  place,  which  he  found  covered  with  dead 
bodies.  Those  who  survived  were  rather  skeletons  than  men.  He  took  about  six 
thousand  prisoners,  whom  he  sent  to  Syracuse.  Such  as  could  pay  one  min©  he  dis- 
missed, and  sold  the  rest  for  slaves. 

•Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  S04-310,  t  Juitin.  J.  w.  c  5,  t  A.  M.  301f.    AaX.J.  C,  M»i 
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Dionysius  let  the  whole  weight  of  his  resentment  and  revenge  fall  upon  Phyto. 
he  began  with  ordering  his  son  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  next  day  he  order- 
ed the  father  to  be  fastened  to  the  extremity  of  the  highest  of  his  engines,  for  a  spec- 
tacle to  the  whale  army,  and  in  that  condition  he  sent  to  tell  him  that  his  son  had  been 
thrown  into  the  sea.  "Then  he  is  happier  than  me  by  a  day,^'  replied  that  unfortu- 
nate parent.  He  afterwards  caused  him  to  be  led  through  the  w^hole  city,  to  be 
scourged  with  rods,  and  to  suffer  a  thousand  other  indignities,  while  a  herald  pro- 
claimed "that  the  perfidious  traitor  was  treated  in  that  manner,  for  having  inspired 
the  people  of  Rhegium  with  rebellion/'  "Say  rather,"  answered  that  generous  de- 
fender of  his  country's  liberty,  "that  a  faithful  citizen  is  so  used,  for  having  refused 
to  sacrifice  his  country  to  a  tyrant."  Such  an  object  and  such  a  discourse  drew  tears 
from  all  eyes,  and  er  hi  from  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius.  He  w^as  afraid  that  his  pris- 
oner would  be  taken  from  him  before  he  had  satiated  his  revenge,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  thrown  into  the  sea  directly. 

SECTION    IV, — VIOLENT   PASSION    OF    DIONYSIUS   FOR    POETRY.      HIS    DEATH   AND   BAD 

QUALITIES. 

At  an  interval  which  the  success  against  Rhegium  had  lefl,  Dionysius  the  tyrantj 
who  was  fond  of  all  kinds  of  glory,  and  prided  himself  upon  the  excellence  of  his 
genius,  sent  his  brother  Thearides  to  Olympia,  to  dispute  in  his  name  the  prizes  of  the 
chariot-race  and  poetry.* 

The  circumstance  of  which  I  am  about  to  treat,  and  which  regards  the  taste,  or 
rather  passion  of  Dionysius  for  poetry  and  polite  learning,  being  one  of  his  pecuHar 
characteristics,  and  having  besides  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  in  itself,  makes  it  re- 
quisite, for  a  right  understanding  of  it,  to  distinguish  wherein  this  taste  of  his  is  either 
laudable  or  worthy  of  blame. 

I  shall  say  much  upon  the  tyrant's  general  character,  with  whose  vices  of  ambition 
and  tyranny  many  great  qualities  were  united,  which  ought  not  to  be  disguised  or 
misrepresented;  the  veracity  of  history  requiring,  that  justice  should  be  done  even  to 
the  most  wricked,  when  they  are  not  so  in  every  respect.  We  have  seen  several 
things  in  his  character  that  certainly  deserve  praise;  I  mean  in  regard  to  his  manners 
and  behaviour;  the  mildness  with  which  he  suffered  the  freedom  of  young  Dion;  the 
admiration  he  expressed  of  the  bold  and  generous  answer  of  his  sister  Thesta  upon 
account  of  her  husband's  flight;  his  gracious  and  insinuating  deportment  upon  seve- 
ral other  occasions  to  the  Syracusans;  the  familiarity  of  his  discourse  with  the  mean- 
est citizens,  and  even  workmen;  the  equality  he  observed  between  his  two  wives,  and 
his  kindness  and  respect  for  them;  all  which  imply  that  Dionysius  had  more  equity, 
moderation,  affability,  and  generosity,  than  is  commonly  ascribed  to  him.  He  %  not 
such  a  tyrant  as  Phalaris,  Alexander  of  Phera?,  Caligula,  Nero,  or  Caracalla. 

But,  to  return  to  the  taste  of  Dionysius  for  poetry.  In  his  intervals  of  leisure,  he 
indulged  in  the  conversation  of  persons  of  wit,  and  in  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  versifying,  and  employed  himself  in  the  composition  of 
poems,  especially  of  tragedies.  Thus  far  this  passion  of  his  maybe  excused,  having 
something  undoubtedly  laudable  in  it;  I  mean  in  the  taste  for  polite  learning,  the  es- 
teem he  expressed  for  learned  men,  his  inclination  to  do  them  kindnesses,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  his  leisure  hours.  Was  it  not  better  to  employ  them  in  the  exercise  of 
his  wit,  and  tlje  culti\iaiion  of  science,  than  in  feasting,  dancing,  theatrical  amuse- 
ments, gaming,  frivolous  company,  and  other  pleasures  still  more  pernicious;  as  Dio- 
nysius the  younger  wisely  remarked  when  at  Corinth.  Philip  of  Macedon  being  at 
table  with  liim,  spoke  of  the  odes  and  tragedies  which  his  father  had  left  behind  him 
with  an  air  of  raillery  and  contempt,  and  seemed  to  be  under  some  difficulty  to  com- 
prehend at  what  time  of  his  life  he  had  leisure  for  such  compositions;  JDionysius 
smartly  replied,  "The  difficulty  is  very  great  indeed!  Why,  he  composed  them  at 
those  hours  which  you  and  I,  and  many  others,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  pass  in 
drinking  and  other  diversi()ns."t 

Julius  Cfesar,  and  the  emperor  Agustus,  applied  themselves  to  poetry,  and  com- 
posed tragedies.  Lucullus  intended  to  have  written  the  memoirs  of  his  military 
actions  in  verse.  The  comedies  of  Terence  were  attributed  to  Lelius  and  Sci]  io, 
both  great  captains,  especially  the  latter;  and  that  report  was  so  far  from  lessening 
their  reputation  at  Rome,  that  it  added  to  the  general  esteem  for  them.| 

*  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  318. 
t  Plut  in  Timol.'p.  243.    Plut.  in  Lucul.  p.  498.  |  Suet,  hi  Ch-s.  c.  Ivi,  in  Auguit.  e.  \xx%r. 
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These  relaxations  of  mind  therefore  were  not  censurable  in  their  own  nature;  this 
taste  for  poetry  was  rather  laudable,  if  kept  within  due  bounds;  but  Dionysius  was 
ridiculous  for  pretending  to  excel  all  others  in  it.  He  could  not  endure  either  a  supe- 
rior or  competitor  in  any  thing.  From  being  in  the  sole  possession  of  supreme  au- 
.thority,  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  imagine  his  wit  of  the  same  rank  with  his 
power;  in  a  word,  he  was  in  every  thing  a  tyrant.  His  immoderate  estimation  of 
his  own  merit,  flowed  in  some  measure  from  the  overbearing  turn  of  mind  which 
empire  and  command  had  given  him.  The  continual  applauses  of  a  court,  and  the 
flatteries  of  those  who  knew  how  to  recommend  themselves  by  his  darling  foible,  were 
another  source  of  this  vain  conceit.  What  is  there,  indeed,  that  a  great  man,  a  min- 
ister, or  a  prince,  who  is  continually  receiving  such  incense,  will  not  think  himself  ca- 
pable of?*  It  is  well  known  that  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
affairs,  not  only  composed  dramatic  poems,  but  prided  himself  on  his  excellency  that 
way,  and  what  is  more,  his  jealousy  in  that  point  rose  so  high  as  to  use  his  authority 
by  way  of  criticism  upon  the  compositions  of  those,  to  whom  the  public,  a  just  and 
incorruptible  judge  in  the  question,  had  given  the  preference  against  him. 

Dionysius  did  not  reflect,  taat  there  are  things,  in  which,  though  estimable  in 
themselves,  and  honourable  in  private  persons,  it  does  not  become  a  prince  to  desire 
to  excel.  I  have  mentioned  e.sewhere  Philip  of  Macedon's  expression  to  his  son, 
upon  his  having  shown  too  much  skill  in  music  at  a  public  entertainment:  "Are  you 
not  ashamed,"  said  he,  "to  sing  so  well?"  It  was  acting  inconsistently  with  the  dignity 
of  his  character.  If  Csesar  and  Augustus,  Avhen  they  wrote  tragedies,  had  desired 
to  equal  or  excel  Sophocles,  it  had  not  only  been  ridiculous,  but  a  reproach  to  them. 
And  the  reason  is,  because  a  prince,  being  obliged  by  an  essential  and  indispensable 
duty  to  apply  himself  incessantly  to  the  affairs  of  government,  and  having  a  multi- 
plicity of  various  business  always  recurring  to  him,  can  make  no  other  use  of  the 
sciences  than  to  divert  him,  at  such  short  intervals  as  will  not  admit  any  great  pro- 
gress in  them,  nor  a  hope  of  excelling  those  who  employ  themselves  in  no  other 
study.  Hence,  when  the  public  sees  a  prince  affect  the  first  rank  in  this  kind  of 
merit,  it  may  justly  conclude,  that  he  neglects  his  more  important  duties,  and  he  owes 
to  his  people's  happiness,  to  give  himself  up  to  an  employment  which  wastes  his 
time  and  application  of  mind  ineffectually. 

We  must  however  do  Dionysius  the  justice  to  own,  that  he  never  was  reproacha- 
ble  for  letting  poetry  interfere  to  the  prejudice  of  his  great  affairs,  or  that  it  made 
him  less  active  and  diligent  on  any  important  accasion. 

I  have  already  said,  that  this  prince  in  an  interval  of  peace,  had  sent  his  brother 
Theorides  to  Olympia,  to  dispute  the  prize  of  poetry  and  the  chariot  race  in  his 
name.  When  he  arrived  in  the  assembly,  the  beauty  as  well  as  number  of  his  char- 
itos,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  pavilion,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  attracted 
the  eyes  and  admiration  of  all  the  spectators.  The  ear  was  no  less  charmed  when 
the  poems  of  Dionysius  were  read.  He  had  chosen  expressly  for  the  occasion,  rea- 
ders, called  fi»^-MSoi  with  sonorous,  musical  voices,  who  might  be  heard  for  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  who  knew  how  to  give  a  just  emphasis  and  measure  to  the  verses 
which  they  repeated.  At  first  this  had  a  very  happy  effect,  and  the  whole  audience 
were  deceived  by  the  art  and  sweetness  of  the  pronunciation.  But  that  was  soon  at 
an  end,  and  the  mind  not  long  amused  by  the  ears.  The  verses  then  appeared  in  all 
their  ridicule.  The  audience  were  ashamed  of  having  applauded  them;  and  their 
praise  was  turned  into  laughter,  scorn,  and  insult.  To  express  their  contempt  and 
indignation,  they  tore  the  rich  pavilion  of  Dionysius  in  pieces.  Lycias,  the  celebrat- 
ed orator,  who  had  come  to  the  Olympic  games  to  dispute  the  prize  of  eloquence, 
which  he  had  carried  several  times  before,  undertook  to  prove,  that  it  was  inconsist- 
ent with  the  honour  of  Greece,  the  friend  and  asserter  of  liberty,  to  admit  to  share 
in  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  games,  an  impious  tyrant  who  had  no  other  thoughts 
than  of  subjecting  all  Greece  to  his  power.  Dionysius  was  not  then  affronted  in  that 
manner,  but  the  event  proved  almost  equally  disgraceful  to  him.  His  chariots  hav- 
ing entered  the  lists,  were  all  of  them  carried  out  of  the  course  by  a  headlong  impet- 
uousity,  or  dashed  in  pieces  against  one  another.  And  to  complete  the  misfortune,  the 
galley,  which  carried  the  persons  whom  Dionysius  had  sent  to  the  games,  met  with 
a  violent  storm,  and  did  not  return  to  Syracuse  ^vithout  great  difficulty.  When  the 
pilots  arrived  there,  out  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  tyrant,  they  reported  through- 

•—— Nihil  est  quod  credc*  de  te 
Kon  poisit,  cviin  landatur  djis  sequa  pote^ta*.      ■      JuvenaK 
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out  the  city,  that  it  was  his  vile  poems,  which  had  occasioned  so  many  miscarriages 
to  the  readers,  racers,  and  even  the  ship  itself.  This  bad  success  did  not  at  all  dis- 
courage Dionysius,  nor  make  him  abate  any  thing  in  his  high  opinion  of  his  poetic 
talent.  The  tiatterers,  who  abounded  in  his  court,  did  not  fail  to  insinuate,  that  such 
injurious  treatment  of  his  poems  could  proceed  only  from  envy,  which  always  fastens 
upon  what  is  most  excellent;  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  invidious  themselves  would 
be  constrained  by  demonstration  to  do  justice  to  his  merit,  and  acknowledge  his  su- 
periority to  all  other  poets.* 

The  extravagance  of  Dionysius  in  that  respect  was  inconceivable.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  warrior,  and  an  excellent  captain;  but  he  fancied  himself  a  much 
better  poet,  and  believed  that  his  verses  were  a  far  greater  honour  to  him  than  all 
his  victories.  To  attempt  Jlo  undecieve  him  in  an  opinion  so  favourable  to  himself, 
had  been  an  ill  way  of  making  court  to  him;  so  that  all  the  learned  men  and  poets, 
who  eat  at  his  table  in  great  numbers,  seemed  to  be  in  an  ecstacy  of  admiration, 
whenever  he  read  them  his  poems.  Never,  according  to  them,  was  there  any  thing 
to  be  compared  with  them;  all  was  great,  all  noble  ia  his  poetry;  all  was  majestic, 
or  to  speak  more  properly,  all  divine.f 

Philoxenus  was  the  only  one  among  them,  who  did  not  run  with  the  stream  into 
excessive  praise  and  flattery.  He  was  a  man  of  great  reputation,  and  excelled  in 
dithyrambic  poetry.  There  is  a  story  told  of  him,  which  Fontaine  has  applied  admi- 
rably. Being  at  table  with  Dionysius,  and  seeing  a  very  small  fish  set  before  him, 
and  a  large  one  before  the  king,  he  laid  his  ear  close  to  the  little  fish.  He  was  asked 
the  meaning  of  that  pleasantry:  "1  was  inquiring,"  said  he,  "about  some  affairs  that 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Nereus;  but  this  young  native  of  the  floods  can  give  me  no 
information;  yours  is  elder,  and  without  doubt  knows  something  of  the  matter." 

Dionysius  having  read  one  day  some  of  his  verses  to  Philoxenus,  and  having  press- 
ed him  to  give  his  opinion  of  them,  he  answered  with  entire  freedom,  and  told  him 
plainly  his  real  sentiments.  Dionysius,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  such  language, 
was  extremely  offended;  and  ascribing  his  boldness  to  envy,  gave  orders  to  carry  him 
to  the  mines,  the  common  jail  being  so  called.  The  whole  court  were  afflicted  upon 
this  account,  and  solicited  for  the  generous  prisoner,  whose  release  they  obtained.  He 
was  enlarged  the  next  day,  and  restored  to  favour. 

At  the  entertainment  made  that  day  by  Dionysius  for  the  same  guests,  which  was 
a  kind  of  ratification  of  the  pardon,  and  at  which  they  were  for  that  reason  more 
than  usually  gay  and  cheerful;  after  they  had  plentifully  regaled  a  great  while,|the 
prince  did  not  fail  to  introduce  his  poems  into  conversation,  which  were  the  most 
frequent  subject  of  it.  He  chose  some  passages,  which  he  had  taken  extraordinary 
pains  in  composing,  and  conceived  to  be  masterpieces,  as  was  very  discernible  from 
the  self-satisfaction  and  complacency  he  expressed  while  they  were  read.  But  his  de- 
light could  not  be  perfect  ^\ithout  the  approbation  of  Philoxenus,  upon  which  he  set 
the  greater  value,  as  it  was  not  his  custom  to  be  so  profuse  of  it  as  the  rest.  What 
had  passed  the  evening  before  was  a  sufficient  lesson  for  the  poet.  When  Dionysius 
asked  his  thoughts  of  the  verses,  Philoxenus  made  no  answer;  but  turning  towards 
the  guards,  who  always  stood  round  the  table,  he  said  in  a  serious,  though  humorous 
tone,  without  any  emotion,  "Carry  me  back  to  the  mines."  The  prince  took  all  the 
force  and  spirit  of  that  ingenious  pleasantry,  without  being  offended.  The  sprightli- 
ness  of  the  conceit  atoned  for  its  freedom,  which  at  another  time  would  have  touched 
him  to  the  quick,  and  made  him  excessively  angry.  He  only  laughed  at  it,  but  did 
not  make  it  a  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  poet. 

He  did  not  manifest  the  same  temper  upon  a  gross  jest  by  Antiphon,  which  was 
indeed  of  a  different  kind,  and  seemed  to  argue  a  violent  and  bloody  intention.  The 
prince  in  conversation  asked,  which  was  the  best  kind  of  brass?  After  the  company 
had  given  their  opinions,  Antiphon  said,  "that  was  the  best  of  which  the  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  were  made.f  This  witty  expression,  if  it  may  be  called 
so,  cost  him  his  life.§ 

The  friends  of  Philoxenus,  apprehending  that  his  too  great  liberty  might  be  also 
attended  with  fatal  consequences,  represented  to  him  in  the  most  serious  manner,  that 
those  who  live  with  princes  must  speak  their  language;  that  they  hate  to  hear  any 
thing  not  agreeable  to  themselves;  that  whoever  does  not  know  how  to  dissemble,  is 

•  Died-  l.xiT.  p  318.  t  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  S3  J. 

(The  delireren  of  Atheiu  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Piiittratide* 
$Plut.  Mcral.  p.  78  et  883> 
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not  qualified  for  a  court;  that  the  favours  and  liberalities  which  Dionysius  continually 
bestowed  upon  them,  well  deserved  the  return  of  complaisance;  that,  in  a  word,  with 
his  blunt  freedom,  and  plain  truth,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  not  onle  his  fortune, 
but  his  life.  Philoxenus  told  them,  that  he  would  take  their  good  advice,  and  for  the 
future  give  such  a  turn  to  his  answers,  as  should  satisfy  Dionysius  without  injuring 
truth. 

Accordingly,  some  time  after,  Dionysius  having  read  a  piece  of  his  composing  upon 
a  ver}--  mournful  subject,  wherein  he  wished  to  move  compassion  and  draw  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  audience,  addressed  himself  again  to  Philoxenus,  and  asked  him  his 
opinion  of  it.  Piiiloxeuus  answered  him  by  one  Avord,  ckt^^,  which  in  the  Greek 
language  has  two  different  significations.  In  one  of  them  it  implies  mournful  moving 
things,  such  as  inspire  sentiments  of  pity  and  compassion;  in  the  other,  it  expresses 
something  very  mean,  defective,  pitiful,  and  miserable.  Dionysius,  who  was  fond  of 
liis  verses,  and  believed  that  every  body  must  have  the  same  good  opinion  of  them, 
took  that  word  in  the  favourable  construction,  and  was  extremely  satisfied  with 
Philoxenus.  The  rest  of  the  company  were  not  mistaken,  but  understood  it  in  the 
right  sense  though  without  explaining  themselves. 

Nothing  could  cure  his  folly  for  versification.  It  appears  from  Diodorus  Siculus,*^ 
that  having  sent  his  poems  a  second  time  to  Olympia,  they  were  treated  with  the  same 
ridicule  and  contempt  as  before.  That  news,  which  could  not  be  kept  from  him, 
threw  him  into  an  excess  of  melancholy,  which  he  could  never  get  over,  and  turned 
soon  after  into  a  kind  of  madness  and  frenzy.  He  complained  that  envy  and  jealousy, 
the  certain  enemies  of  true  merit,  were  always  at  war  Avith  him,  and  that  all  the  world 
conspired  to  the  ruin  of  his  reputation.  He  accused  his  best  friends  with  the  same 
design;  some  of  them  he  put  to  death,  and  others  he  banished;  among  whom  were 
Leptinus  his  brother  and  Philistus,  wno  had  done  him  such  great  services,  and  to 
whom  he  was  obliged  for  his  power.  They  retired  to  Thurium  in  Italy,  from  whence 
they  were  recalled  some  time  after,  and  reinstated  in  all  their  fortunes  and  his  favour; 
particularly  Leptinus,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Dionysius. 

To  remove  his  melancholy  for  the  ill  success  of  his  verses,  it  was  necassary  to  find 
some  employment,  with  which  his  wars  and  buildings  supplied  him.  He  had  formed 
a  design  of  establishing  powerful  colonies  in  the  part  of  Italy  situated  upon  the  Adria- 
tic sea,  opposite  to  Epirus;  in  order  that  his  fieet  might  not  want  a  secure  retreat, 
when  he  should  employ  his  forces  on  that  side;  and  with  this  view  he  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Illyrians,  and  restored  Alcetes  king  of  the  Molossians  to  his  throne.  His 
principal  design  was  to  attack  Epirus;  and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  immense 
treasures  which  had  been  for  many  ages  amassing  in  the  temple  of  Delphos.  Before 
he  could  set  this  project  on  fc^ot,  which  required  great  preparations,  he  seemed  to 
make  an  essay  of  his  genius  for  it,  by  another  of  the  same  kind,  though  of  much  more 
easy  execution.  Having  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  Tuscany,  under  the  pretence 
of  pursuing  pirates,  he  plundered  a  very  rich  temple  in  the  suburbs  of  Agyllum,  a  city 
of  that  country,  and  carried  away  a  sum  exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred  talents. 
He  had  occasion  for  money  to  support  his  great  expense  at  Syracuse,  as  well  in  fortify- 
ing the  port,  and  to  make  it  capable  of  receiving  two  hundred  galleys,  as  to  enclose 
the  whole  city  with  good  walls,  erect  magnificent  temples,  and  build  a  place  of  exer- 
cise upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Anapus.f 

At  the  same  time  he  formed  the  design  of  driving  the  Carthaginians  entirely  out  of 
Sicily.  A  first  victory  which  he  gained  put  him  almost  in  a  condition  to  accomplish 
his  project;  but  the  loss  of  a  second  battle,  in  which  his  brother  Leptinus  was  killed, 
put  an  end  to  his  hopes,  and  obliged  him  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  by  which  he  gave  up 
several  towns  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  paid  them  great  sumsof  money  to  reimburse 
their  expenses  in  the  war.  An  attempt  which  he  made  upon  them  some  years  after, 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  plague  at  Carthage,  was 
equally  unsuccessful.^ 

Another  victory  of  a  very  different  kind,  though  not  less  desirable  to  him,  made 
him  amends,  or  at  least  comforted  him  for  the  ill-success  of  his  arms.  He  had  caused 
a  tragedy  of  his  to  be  represented  at  Athens  for  the  prize  in  the  celebrated  feast  of 
Bacchus,  and  was  declared  victor.  Such  a  victory  with  the  Athenians,  who  were 
the  best  judges  of  this  kind  of  literature,  seems  to  argue  that  the  poetry  of  Dionysiu* 
was  not  so  mean  and  pitiful,  and  that  it  is  very  possible,  the  aversion  of  the  Greeks 

*  Page  532.  t  Diod.  1.  XT.  p.  S30, 337.  \  See  lh«  hiUory  of  the  Carthapniaiu. 
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for  every  thing  which  came  from  a  tyrant,  had  a  great  share  in  the  contemptuoiw 

sentence  passed  upon  his  poems  in  the  Olympic  games.  However  that  maybe,  Dio- 
nysius  received  the  news  Avith  inexpressible  transports  of  joy.  Public  thanksgivings 
were  made  to  the  gods,  the  temples  being  scarcely  capable  of  containing  the  concourse 
of  the  people.  Nothing  was  seen  throughout  the  city,  but  feasting  and  rejoicing;  and 
Dionysius  regaled  all  his  friends  with  the  most  extraordinary  magnificence.  Self- 
satisfied  to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  described,  he  believed  himself  at  the  summit  of 
glory,  and  did  the  honours  of  his  table  with  a  gayety  and  ease,  and  at  the  same  time 
wath  a  grace  and  dignity,  that  charmed  all  the  world.  He  invited  his  guests  to  eat 
and  drink  more  by  his  example  than  expressions,  and  carried  the  civilities  of  that  kind 
to  such  an  excess  that  at  the  close  of  the  banquet  he  was  seized  with  violent  pains, 
occasionod  by  an  indigestion,  of  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  consequences.* 

Dionysius  had  three  children  by  his  wife  Doris,  and  four  by  Aristomache  two  of 
which  were  daughters,  the  one  named  Sophrosyne,  the  other  Arete  Sophrosyne  was 
married  to  liis  eldest  son,  Dionysius  the  younger,  whom  he  had  by  his  Locri'an  wife, 
and  Arete  espoused  lier  brotrier  Theorides.  But  Theorides  dying  soon,  Dion  mar- 
ried his  widow  Arete,  who  was  his  own  niece.f 

As  the  distemper  of  Dionysius  left  no  hopes  tor  his  life,  Dion  took  upon  him  to 
discourse  to  him  upon  his  children  by  Aristomache,  who  were  at  the  same  time  his 
brothers-in-law  and  nepheAvs,  and  to  insinuate  to  him,  that  it  was  just  to  prefer  the 
issue  of  his  Syracusan  wife  to  that  of  a  stranger-.  But  the  physicians,  desirous  of 
making  their  court  to  youn^  Dionysius,  the  Locrian's  son,  for  whom  the  throne  was 
intended,  did  not  give  him  time  to  alter  his  purpose:  for  Dionysius  having  demanded 
a  medicine  that  would  make  him  sleep,  they  gave  him  so  strong  a  dose,  as  quite  stupi- 
fied  his  senses,  and  laid  him  in  a  sleep  that  continued  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had 
reigned  thirty-eight  years. 

He  was  certainly  a  prince  of  very  great  political  and  military  abilities,  and  had  oc- 
casion for^  them  all  in  raising  himself  as  he  did  from  a  mean  condition  to  so  high  a 
rank.  After  having  held  the  sovereignty  thirty-eight  years,  he  transmitted  it  peacea- 
bly to  a  successor  of  his  own  issue  and  election;  and  had  estabHshed  his  power  upon 
such  solid  foundations,  that  his  son,  notwithstanding  the  slenderness  of  his  capacity 
for  governing,  retained  it  twelve  years  after  his  death.  All  Avhich  could  not  have  been 
effected  without  a  great  fund  of  merit  as  to  his  capacity.  But  what  quahties  could 
cover  the  vices  which  rendered  him  the  object  of  his  subjects'  abhorrence?  His  ambi- 
tion knew  neither  law  nor  limitation;  his  avarice  spared  nothing,  not  even  the  most 
sacred  places;  his  cruelty  had  often  no  regard  to  the  affinity  of  blood;  and  his  open 
and  professed  impiety  only  acknowledged  the  Divinity  to  insult  him. 

In  his  return  to  Syracuse  with  a  very  favourable  wind,  from  plundering  the  temple 
of  Proserpine  at  Locris,  "See,"  said  he  to  his  friends  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  *'how 
the  immortal  gods  favour  the  navigation  of  the  sacrilegious!" 

Having  occasion  for  money  to  carry  on  the  w^ar  against  the  Carthaginians,  he 
plundered  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  took  from  that  god  a  robe  of  solid  gold,  which 
ornamented  Hiero  the  tyrant  had  given  him  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Carthaginians. 
He  even  jested  upon  that  occasion,  saying,  that  a  robe  of  gold  was  much  too  heavy 
in  summer,  and  too  cold  in  winter;  and  ai  the  same  time  ordered  one  of  wool  to  be 
thrown  over  the  god's  shoulders;  adding,  that  such  a  habit  would  be  commodious  in 
all  seasons-l 

At  another  time  he  ordered  the  golden  beard  of  ^sculapius  of  Epidaurus  to  be 
taken  ofl;  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  it  was  very  inconsistent  for  the  son  to  have  a 
beard,  when  the  father  had  none.§ 

He  caused  all  the  tables  of  silver  to  be  taken  out  of  the  temples;  and  as  there  was 
generally  inscribed  upon  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  "to  the  good 
gods;    he  would,  he  said,  take  the  benefit  of  their  goodness. 

As  fov  less  prizes,  such  as  cups,  and  crowns  of  gold,  which  the  statues  held  in  their 
hands,  he  carried  them  off  without  any  ceremony;  saying,  it  was  not  taking,  but  re- 
ceiving them;  and  that  it  Avas  idle  and  ridiculous  to  ask  the  gods  perpetually  for  good 
things,  and  to  refuse  them,  when  they  held  out  their  hands  themselves  to  present 
them  to  you.  These  spoils  Avere  carried  by  his  order  to  the  market,  and  sold  at  pub- 
he  sale;  and  when  he  had  got  the  money  for  them,  he  ordered  proclamation  to  be 

•Diod.  1,  XT.  p.  384,  385.  tPlut  in  Dion*  p.  560.  tCic.  de  Nst.  Deor.l-  xr.  n.8S,  84. 

J^iculapiui  was  the  son  of  Apollo,  who  was  represented  without  a  beard. 
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made,  that  whoever  had  in  their  custody  any  thing  taken  out  of  sacred  places,  should 
restore  them  entire  within  a  hmited  time  to  the  temples  from  whence  they  were 
brought;  adding  in  this  manner  to  his  impiety  to  the  gods,  injustice  to  man. 

The  amazing  precautions  which  Dionysius  thought  necessary  to  the  security  of  hia 
life,  show  to  what  anxiety  and  appreJiension  he  was  abandoned.  He  wore  under  his 
robe  a  cuirass  of  brass.  He  never  harangued  the  people  but  from  the  top  of  a  high 
tower;  and  thought  proper  to  make  himself  invulnerable  by  being  inaccessible.  Not 
daring  to  confide  in  any  of  his  friends  or  relations,  his  guard  was  composed  of  slaves 
and  strangers.  He  went  abroad  as  little  as  possible;  fear  obliging  him  to  condemn 
himself  to  a  kind  of  imprisonment.*  These,  extraordinary  precautions  were  used 
without  doubt  only  at  certain  intervals  of  his  reign,  when  frequent  conspiracies 
against  him  had  rendered  him  more  timid  and  suspicious  than  usual;  for  at  other 
times  we  have  seen  that  he  conversed  freely  enough  with  the  people,  and  was  acces- 
sible even  to  familiarity.  In  those  dark  days  of  distrust  and  fear,  he  fancied  that  he 
saw  all  mankind  in  arms  against  him. »  A  word  which  escaped  his  barber,  who 
boasted,  by  way  of  jest,  ""that  he  held  a  razor  at  the  tyrant's  throat  every  week,'* 
cost  him  his  life.t  From  thenceforth,  in  order  not  to  abandon  his  head  and  hfe  to  the 
hands  of  a  barber,  he  made  his  daughters,  though  very  young,  perform  that  despica- 
ble office;  and  when  they  were  more  advanced  in  years,  he  took  the  scissors  and  ra- 
zors from  them,  and  taught  them  to  singe  off  his  beard  with  nut-shells.  He  was  at 
Jast  reduced  to  do  himself  that  office,  not  daring,  it  seems,  to  trust  even  his  own 
daughters  any  longer.:}:  He  never  went  into  the  chamber  of  his  wives  at  night,  till 
the}'  had  been  first  searched  with  the  utmost  care  and  circumspection.  His  bed  was 
surrounded  with  a  very  broad  and  deep  trench,  with  a  small  draw-bridge  over  it  tor 
the  entrance.  After  having  well  locked  and  bolted  the  doors  of  his  apartment,  he 
drew  up  the  bridge,  that  he  might  sleep  in  security.  Neither  his  brother,  nor  even 
his  sons,  could  be  admitted  into  his  chamber  without  first  changing  their  clothes,  and 
being  visited  by  the  guards.§  Is  passing  one's  days  in  such  a  continual  circle  of  dis- 
trust and  terror,  to  live,  to  reign? 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  greatness,  possessed  of  riches,  and  surrounded  with  pleasures 
of  every  kind,  during  a  reign  of  nearly  forty  years,  notwithstanding  all  his  presents  * 
and  profusion^  he  never  was  capable  of  making  a  single  friend.  He  passed  his  life 
with  none  but  trembling  slaves  and  sordid  flatterers,  and  never  tasted  the  joy  of  lov- 
ing, or  of  being  beloved,  nor  the  charms  of  social  truth  and  reciprocal  confidence. 
This  he  owned  himself  upon  an  occasion  not  unworthy  of  repetition. 

Damon  and  Pythias  had  both  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  and  were  united  to  each  other  in  the  strictest  ties  of  friendship,  which  they 
had  mutually  sworn  to  observe  with  inviolable  fidelity,  which  was  put  to  a  severe 
trial.  One  of  them  being  condemned  to  die  by  the  tyrant,  petitioned  for  permission 
to  make  a  journey  into  his  own  country,  to  settle  his  afiairs,  promising  to  return  at  a 
fixed  time,  the  other  generously  offering  to  be  his  security.  The  courtiers,  and  Dio- 
nysius in  particular,  expected  with  impatience  the  event  of  so  delicate  and  extraordi- 
nary an  adventure.  The  day  fixed  for  his  return  drawing  nigh,  and  he  not  appear- 
ing, every  body  began  to  blame  the  rash  and  imprudent  zeal  of  his  friend,  who  had 
bound  himself  in  such  a  manner.  But  he,  far  from  expressing  any  fear  or  concern, 
replied  with  tranquillity  in  his  looks,  and  confidence  in  his  expressions,  that  he  was 
assured  his  friend  would  return^  as  he  accordingly  did  upon  the  day  and  hour  agreed. 
The  tyrant,  struck  with  admiration  at  so  uncommon  an  instance  of  fidelity,  and  sof- 
tened with  the  view  of  so  amiable  a  union,  granted  him  his  life,  and  desired  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  third  person  into  their  friendship.|| 

He  expressed  with  equal  ingenuity,  on  another  occasion,  what  he  thought  of  his 
condition.  One  of  his  courtiers,  named  Damocles,  was  perpetually  extollino-  with 
rapture  his  treasures,  grandeur,  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  extent  of  his  dommions, 
the  magnificence  of  his  palaces,  and  the  universal  abundance  of  all  good  thino-s  and 
enjoyments  in  his  possession;  always  repeating  that  never  man  was  happier  than 
Dionysius.  "Because  you  are  of  that  opinion,"  said  the  tyrant  to  him  one  day,  "will 
you  taste,  and  make  proof  of  my  felicity  in  person?"  The  ofier  was  accepted  with 
joy.  Damocles  was  placed  upon  a  golden  bed,  covered  with  carpets  of  inestimable 
yalue.     The  side-boards  were  loaded  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.     The  most 

*  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  1.  v  n.  57,  63.  4  Pint,  de  Garrul.  p.  508.  t  Cic.  de  Offic.  I.  ii.  n.  5S. 

§  Plut.iu  Dion.  p.  961.  |1  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  iii.  n.  43.    Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  7. 
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beautiful  slaves  in  the  most  splended  habits  stood  around,  watchincr  the  leasst  signal 
to  serve  him.  The  most  exquisite  essences  and  perfumes  had  not  been  spared. 
The  table  was  spread  with  proportionate  magnificence.  Damocles  was  all  joy^  and 
looked  upon  himself  as  the  happiest  man  in  the  world;  when  unfortunately,  casting 
up  his  eyes,  he  beheld  over  his  head  the  point  of  a  sword,  which  hung  from  the  roof 
by  a  single  horse-hair.  He  was  immediately  seized  wdth  a  cold  sweat;  every  thing 
disappeared  in  an  instant;  he  could  see  nothing  but  the  sword,  nor  think  of  any  thing 
but  his  danger.  In  the  height  of  his  fear  he  desired  permission  to  retire,  and  declared 
that  he  would  be  happy  no  longer:  a  very  natural  image  of  the  life  of  a  tyrant.  And 
yet  Dionysius  reigned,  as  I  have  observed  before,  thirty-eight  years.* 


CHAPTER  II. 


This  chapter  includes  the  history  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
son  of  the  former;  and  that  of  Dion  his  near  relation. 

SECTION  I. DIONYSIUS  THE  YOUNGER  SUCCEEDS  HIS  FATHER.      HE  INVITES  PLATO  TO 

HIS    COURT. 

Dionysius  the  elder  was  succeeded  by  one  of  his  sons  of  his  own  name,  common- 
ly called  Dionysius  the  younger.f  After  his  father's  funeral  had  been  solemnized  with 
the  utmost  magnificence,  he  assembled  the  people,  and  desired  that  they  would  have 
the  same  good  inclinations  for  him  as  they  had  manifested  towards  his  lather.  They 
were  very  different  from  each  other  in  their  character;  for  the  latter  was  as  peaceable 
and  calm  in  liis  disposition,  as  the  former  was  active  and  enterprising;  which  would 
have  been  no  disadvantage  to  his  people,  had  that  mildness  and  moderation  been  the 
eflect  of  a  wise  and  judicious  understanding,  and  not  of  natural  sloth  and  indolence 
of  temper.^ 

It  was  surprising  to  see  Dionysius  the  younger  take  quiet  possession  of  the  tyranny 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  as  of  aright  of  inheritance,  notwithstanding  the  passion 
of  the  Syracusans  for  liberty,  which  could  not  but  revive  upon  so  favourable  an  occa- 
sion, and  the  weakness  of  a  young -prince  undistinguished  by  his  merit,  and  void  of 
experience.  It  seemed  as  if  the  last  years,  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  had  applied 
himself  towards  the  close  of  his  life  in  making  his  subjects  taste  the  advantages  of  his 
government,  had  in  some  measure  reconciled  them  to  the  tyranny;  especially  after 
his  exploits  by  sea  and  land  fiad  acquired  him  a  great  reputation,  and  infinitely  exalt- 
ed the  glory  of  the  Syracusan  power,  which  he  had  found  means  to  render  formidable 
to  Carthage  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  most  poAverful  states  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Besides 
which,  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  should  they  attempt  a  change  in  the  government,  the 
Bad  consequences  of  a  civil  war  might  deprive  them  of  all  those  advantages;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  gentle  and  humane  disposition  of  young  Dionysius  gave  them  rea- 
son to  entertain  the  most  favourable  hopes  for  the  liature.  He  therefore  peaceably 
ascended  his  father's  throne. § 

Dion,  the  bravest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  wisest  of  the  Syracusans,  brother-in- 
law  of  Dionysius,  might  have  been  of  great  support  to  him,  had  he  known  how  to 
make  use  of  his  counsels.  In  the  first  assembly  held  by  Dionysius  and  all  his  friends, 
Dion  spoke  in  so  wise  a  manner  upon  what  was  necessary  and  expedient  in  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture,  as  showed  that  the  rest  were  like  infants  in  comparison  with  hun, 
and,  in  regard  to  a  just  boldness  and  freedom  of  speech,  were  no  more  than  despica- 
ble slaves  of  the  tyranny,  solely  employed  in  the  abject  endeavour  of  pleasing  the 
prince.  But  what  surprised  and  amazed  them  most  was,  that  Dion,  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  court  were  struck  with  terror  at  the  prospect  of  the  storm  forming  on  the 
side  of  Cartilage,  and  just  ready  to  break  upon  Sicily,  should  insist,  that  if  Dionysius 
desired  peace,  he  woukl  embark  immediately  for  Africa,  and  dispel  this  tempest  to  his 
satisfaction;  or  if  he  preferred  the  war^  that  he  would  himself  furnish  and  maintain 
fifty  galleys  of  three  benches,  completely  equipped  for  service. |1 

*  Cic.  Tusc.  QujESt.  1.  V.  n.  61,  62.  t  A.  M.3632.    Ant.  J.  C 372.    Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  385. 

t  Itlem.l.  x?i.  p.  410. 

$  The  hirtory  of  England  presents  somethini^  similar  to  this  in  tli-efamous  Cromwell,  who  died  in  his  bed  with 
2n  much  tranquillity  as  the  best  of*  princes,  and  vvas  interred  with  the  sani&  honours  and  pomp  as  ihe  most  lawfirl 
toTereign.  Richard  his  son  succeeded  him,  and.  was  for  some  time  in  equal  authority  wiih  his  father  though, h« 
bad  notjany  of  bis  great  quahties.  U  Plut.  in  Dion.  p.  960,  061, 
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Diony^Ius  greatly  admiring  and  extolling  his  generous  magnanimity,  professed  the 
highest  gratitude  to  him  for  his  zeal  and  affection;  but  the  courtiers  who  looked  upon 
Dion's  magnificence  as  a  reproach  to  themselves,  and  his  great  power  as  a  diminution 
of  their  own,  took  immediate  occasion  from  thence  to  calumniate  him,  and  spared  no 
discourse  that  might  influence  the  young  prince  against  him.  They  insinuated,  that 
in  making  himself  strong  at  sea,  he  would  open  his  way  to  the  tyranny;  and  that  he 
designed  to  transport  the  sovereignty  on  board  his  vessels  to  his  nephews,  the  sons  of 
Aristomache. 

But  what  displeased  them  most  with  Dion,  was  his  manner  of  life,  which  was  a 
continual  reproach  to  theirs.  For  these  courtiers  having  presently  insinuated  them- 
selves, and  got  the  ascendency  of  the  young  tyrant,  who  had  been -wretchedly  edu- 
cated, thought  of  nothing  but  of  supplying  him  perpetually  with  new  amusements, 
keeping  him  always  employed  in  feasting,  abandoned  to  women  and  all  manner  of 
shameful  pleasures.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  made  a  debauch  which  continu- 
ed for  three  months;  during  which  time,  his  palace,  shut  against  all  persons  of  sense 
and  reason,  was  crowded  with  drunkards,  and  resounded  with  nothing  but  low  buf- 
foonery, obscene  jests,  lewd  songs,  dances,  masquerades,  and  every  kind  of  gross  and 
dissolute  extravagance.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  believe,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
offensive  and  disgusting  to  them  than  the  presence  of  Dion,  who  indulged  in  none  of 
these  pleasures.  For  which  reason,  painting  his  virtues  in  such  of  the  colours  of  vice 
as  were  most  likely  to  disguise  them,  they  found  means  to  calumniate  him  with  the 
prince,  and  to  make  his  gravity  pass  for  arrogance,  and  his  freedom  of  speech  for  in- 
solence and  sedition.  If  he  advanced  any  wise  counsel,  they  treated  him  as  a  sour 
pedagogue,  who  took  upon  hun  to  obtrude  his  lectures,  and  to  school  his  prince  with- 
out being  asked;  and  if^  he  refused  to  share  in  the  debauch  with  the  rest,  they  called 
him  a  misanthrope,  a  splenetic,  melancholy  wretch,  who  from  the  fantastic  height  of 
virtue  looked  down  with  contempt  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  whom  he  set  himself 
up  for  the  censor.* 

And  indeed  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  had  naturally  something  austere  and 
rigid  in  his  manners  and  behaviour,  -which  seemed  to  argue  a  haughtiness  of  nature, 
very  hkely  to  disgust  a  young  prince,  nurtured  from  his  infancy  amid  flatteries  and 
submissions.  But  his  best  friends  and  those  wlio  w^ere  most  nearly  attached  to  him, 
full  of  admiration  for  his  integrity,  fortitude,  and  nobleness  of  sentiments,  represented 
to  him,  that  for  a  statesman,  who  ought  to  know  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  different 
dispositions  of  men,  and  to  apply  them  to  his  purposes,  his  temper  was  too  harsh  and 
forbidding.  Plato  afterwards  took  pains  to  correct  that  defect  in  him,  by  making 
him  intimate  with  a  philosopher  of  a  gay  and  polite  turn  of  mind,  whose  conversation 
was  very  proper  to  inspire  him  with  more  easy  and  insinuating  manners.  He  ob- 
serves also  upon  that  failing,  in  a  letter  to  him,  wherein  he  speaks  in  this  manner: 
"consider,  I  beseech  you,  that  you  are  censured  \vith  being  deficient  in  point  of  good 
nature  and  affability;  and  be  fully  assured,  that  the  most  certain  means  to  the  success 
of  affairs,  is  to  be  agreeable  to  the  persons  with  whom  we  have  to  act.  A  haughty 
deportment  keeps  people  at  a  distance,  and  obliges  a  man  to  pass  his  life  in  solitude."t 
Notwithstanding  this  defect,  he  continued  to  be  highly  considered  at  court;  where  his 
superior  abilities  and  transcendant  merit  made  him  absolutely  necessary,  especially  at 
a  time  when  the  state  was  threatened  with  great  danger  and  emergency. 

As  he  believed  that  all  the  vices  of  young  Dionysius  were  the  effect  of  his  bad 
education,  and  entire  ignorance  of  his  duty,  he  conceived  justly,  that  the  best  remedy 
would  be,  to  associate  him,  if  possible,  with  persons  of  wit  and  sense,  whose  soUd, 
but  agreeable  conversation,  might  at  once  instruct  and  divert  him,  for  the  prince  did 
not  naturally  want  capability  and  genius. t 

The  sequel  will  show  that  Dionysius  the  younger  had  a  natural  propensity  to  what 
was  good  and  virtuous,  and  a  taste  and  capacity  for  arts  and  sciences.  ^  He  knew 
how  to  set  a  value  upon  the  merits  and  talents  by  which  men  are  distinguished,  He 
delighted  in  conv^ersing  with  persons  of  ability,  and  from  his  correspondence  with 
them,  made  himself  capable  of  the  highest  improvements.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
famiUarize  the  throne  with  the  sciences,  which  of  themselves  have  little  or  no  access 
to  it;  and  by  rendering  them  in  a  manner  his  favourites,  he  gave  them  courage  to  make 

•  Athen.  1.  x.  p.  435. 
t 'HT'  iuJ»^tJM  h^u:u.  Ztv-i-A'ii.    Plat.  Epist.iv.—M.  Dacier  ti-an5late5  these  words,  "pride  IS  always  the  com- 
panion of  solitude."    I  have  shown  wherein  this  vereion  is  faulty.— Art  of  teaching  the  Belles  T.etters  ,  Vol.  III. 
p.  SOS.  \  Plut.  in  Dion.p.  9G2.     Plat.Epist.  vii.387,  328. 
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their  appearance  in  courts.  His  protection  was  the  patent  of  nobility,  by  which  he 
raised  them  to  honour  and  distinction.  Nor  was  he  insensible  to  the  joys  of  friend- 
ahip.  [n  private,  he  was  a  good  parent,  relation,  and  master,  and  acquired  the  affection 
of  all  who  approached  him.  He  was  not  naturally  inclined  to  violence  or  cruelty,  and 
it  mia^ht  be  said  of  him,  that  he  was  rather  a  tyrant  by  succession  and  inheritance, 
than  l)y  temper  and  inclination. 

We 'may  hence  conclude  that  he  might  have  made  a  very  tolerable  prince,  (not  to 
say  a  good  one,)  had  an  early  and  proper  care  been  taken  to  cultivate  the  happy  dis- 
position which  he  brought  with  him  into  the  world.  But  his  father,  to  Avhom  all  merit, 
even  in  his  own  children,  gave  umbrage,  industriously  suppressed  in  him  all  tendency 
to  goodness,  and  every  noble  and  elevate<3  sentiment,  by  a  base  and  obscure  educa- 
tion, with  the  view  of  preventing  his  attempting  any  thing  against  himself.  It  was 
therefore  desirable  that  a  person  of  Dion's  character  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
Dionysius,  or  rather,  that  the  prince  should  be  impressed  with  a  desire  to  find  such  a 
friend. 

This  was  what  Dion  laboured  at  with  wonderful  address.  He  often  talked  to  him 
of  Plato,  as  the  most  profound  and  illustrious  of  philosophers,  whose  merit  he  had  ex- 
perienced, and  to  whom  he  was  obliged  for  all  he  knew.  He  enlarged  upon  the 
elevation  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  amiableness  of  his  character, 
and  the  charms  of  his  conversation.  He  represented  him  particularly  as  the  man  of 
the  world  most  capable  of  forming  him  in  the  arts  of  governing,  upon  which  his  own 
and  the  people's  happiness  depended.  He  told  him,  that  his  subjects,  governed  for 
the  future  with  lenity  and  indulgence,  as  a  good  father  governs  his  family,  would 
voluntarily  render  that  obedience  to  his  moderation  and  justice,  which  force  and  vio- 
lence extorted  from  them  against  their  will;  and  by  such  a  conduct  he  would,  from  a 
tyrant,  become  a  just  king,  to  whom  all  submission  would  be  paid  out  of  affection  and 
gratitude. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  these  discourses,  introduced  in  conversation  from  time 
to  time,  as  if  by  accident,  without  affectation,  or  the  appearance  of  any  premeditated 
design,  inflamed  the  young  prince  with  the  desire  of  knowing  and  conversing  with 
Plato.  He  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  importunate  and  obliging  manner  to  that  pur- 
pose; he  despatched  couriers  after  couriers  to  hasten  his  voyage;  while  Plato,  who 
apprehended  the  consequences,  and  had  little  hopes  of  any  good  effect  from  it,  protract- 
ed the  affair,  and  without  absolutely  refusing,  sufficiently  intimated,  that  he  could 
not  resolve  upon  it  without  doing  violence  to  himself.  The  obstacles  and  difficulties 
made  to  the  young  prince's  request,  were  so  far  from  disgusting  him,  that  they  only 
served,  as  it,  commonly  happens,  to  inflame  his  desire.  The  Pythagorean  philoso- 
phers of  Grecia  Major  in  Italy  joined  their  entreaties  with  his  arid  Dion's,  who,  on 
his  part,  redoubled  his  instances,  and  used  the  strongest  arguments  to  conquer  Plato's 
repugnance.  "This  is  not,"  said  he,  "the  concern  of  a  private  person,  but  of  a  power- 
ful prince,  whose  change  of  manners  will  have  the  same  effect  througliout  hi*s  whole 
dominion,  with  the  extent  of  which  you  are  not  unacquainted.  It  is  himself  who 
makes  all  these  advances;  who  importunes  and  solicits  you  to  come  to  his  assistance, 
and  employs  the  interest  of  all  your  friends  to  that  purpose.  What  more  favourable 
conjuncture  could  we  expect  from  the  divine  providence,  than  that  which  offers  itself.'' 
Are  you  not  afraid  that  your  delays  will  give  the  flatterers  who  surround  the  young 
prince,  the  opportunity  of  drawing  him  over  to  themselves,  and  of  seducing  him  to 
change  his  resolution?  What  reproaches  would  you  not  make  yourself,  and  what 
dishonour  would  it  not  be  to  philosophy,  should  it  ever  be  said,  that  Plato,  whose 
counsels  to  Dionyshis  might  have  estabhshed  a  wise  and  equitable  government  in 
Sicily,  abandoned  it  to  all  the  evils  of  tyrany,  rather  than  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a 
voyage,  or  from  I  know  not  what  other  imaorinary  difliculties?" 

Plato  could  not  resist  solicitations  of  so  much  force.  Vanquished  by  the  considera- 
tion of  his  own  character,  and  to  obviate  the  reproach  of  his  being  a  philosopher  in 
words  only,  witfiout  having  ever  shown  himself  such  in  his  actions,  and  conscious 
besides  of  the  great  advantages  which  Sicily  might  acquire  from  liis  voyage,  he  suffer- 
ed himself  to  be  persuaded.* 

The  flatterers  of  the  court  of  Dionysius,  terrified  with  the  resolution  he  had  taken, 
contrary  to  their  remonstrances,  and  fearing  the  presence  of  Plato,  the  consequences 
of  which  they  foresaw,  united  agauist  himas  their  ^common  enemy.     They  rightly 

*  Plut.  p.  962. 
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judged,  that  if,  according  to  the  new  maxims  of  government,  all  things  were  to  be 
measured  by  the  standard  of  true  merit,  and  no  favour  to  be  expected  from  the  prince 
but  for  the  services  done  to  the  state,  they  had  nothing  farther  to  expect,  and  mio-ht 
wait  their  whole  lives  at  court  to  nu  manner  of  purpose.  They  therefore  spared  no 
pains  to  render  Plato's  voyage  inefiectual,  though  they  were  not  able  to  prevent  it. 
They  prevailed  upon  Dionysius  to  recall  Philistus  from  banishment,  who  was  not 
only  an  able  soldier,  but  a  great  historian,  very  eloquent  and  learned,  and  a  zealous 
advocate  for  the  tyranny.  They  hoped  to  find  a  counterpoise  in  him  against  Plato 
and  his  philosophy.  Upon  his  being  banished  by  Dionysius  the  elder,  on  some  per- 
sonal discontent,  he  retired  into  the  city  of  Adria,  where  it  was  believed  he  composed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  writings.  He  wrote  the  history  of  Egypt  in  twelve  books, 
that  of  Sicily  in  eleven,  and  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant  in  six;  all  which  works  are  en- 
tirely lost.*  Cicero  praises  him  much,  and  calls  him  Thucydides  the  Less,  "pene 
pusillus  Thucydides,"t  to  signify  that  he  copied  after  that  author  not  unhappily.  The 
courtiers  at  the  same  time  made  complaints  against  Dion  to  Dionysius,  accusing  him 
of  having  held  conferences  with  Herodotus  and  Heraclides,  the  secret  enemies  of  that 
prince,  upon  measures  for  subverting  the  tyranny. 

This  was  the  state  of  afiairs  when  Plato  arrived  in  Sicily.  He  was  received  with 
infinite  caresses,  and  with  the  highest  marks  of  honour  and  respect.  Upon  his  landing, 
he  found  one  of  the  prince's  chariots,  equally  magnificent  in  its  horses  and  ornaments, 
waiting  for  him.  The  tyrant  offered  a  sacrifice,  as  if  some  singular  instance  of  good 
fortune  had  befallen  him;  nor  was  he  mistaken,  for  a  wise  man,  who  is  capable  of 
giving  a  prince  good  counsels,  is  a  treasure  of  inestijTiable  value  to  a  whole  nation.. 
But  the  worth  of  such  a  person  is  rarely  known,  and  more  rarely  applied  to  the  uses 
which  might  be  made  of  it.:}: 

Plato  found  the  most  happy  dispositions  imaginable  in  young  Dionysius,  who  ap- 
plied himself  entirely  to  his  lessons  and  counsels.  But  as  he  had  improved  infinitely 
from  the  precepts  and  example  of  Socrates  his  master,  the  most  capable  of  all  the 
pagan  world  in  forming  the  mind  for  a  right  taste  of  truth,  he  took  care  to  adapt 
himself  with  wonderful  address  to  the  young  tyrant's  humour,  avoiding  all  direct  at- 
tacks upon  his  passions;  taking  pains  to  acquire  his  confidence  by  kind  and  insinua- 
ting behaviour;  and  particularly  endeavouring  to  render  virtue  amiable,  and  at  the 
same  time  triumphant  over  vice,  which  keeps  mankind  in  its  chains  by  the  sole  force 
of  allurement,  pleasures,  and  voluptuousness. 

The  change  was  sudden  and  surprising.  The  young  prince,  who  had  abandoned 
himself  till  then,  to  idleness,  pleasure,  and  luxury,  and  was  ignorant  of  all  the  duties 
of  his  character,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  dissolute  life,  aAvaking  as  from  a 
lethargic  sleep,  began  to  open  his  eyes,  to  have  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and 
to  relish  the  refined  pleasure  of  conversation,  equally  solid  and  agreeable.  He  was 
now  passionately  found  of  learning  and  instruction,  as  he  had  once  been  averse  and 
repugnant  to  them.  The  court,  which  always  imitates  the  prince,  and  follows  his 
inclinations  in  every  thing,  entered  into  the  same  way  of  thinking.  The  apartments 
of  the  palace,  like  so  many  schools  of  geometry,  were  full  of  the  dust  made  use  of 
by  the  professors  of  that  science  in  tracing  their  figures;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  of  every  kind  of"  literature,  became  the  reigning  and  univer- 
sal taste. 

The  great  benefit  of  these  studies  in  regard  to  a  prince,  does  not  consist  alone  in 
storing  his  mind  with  an  infinity  of  the  most  curious,  useful,  and  often  necessary 
notions  of  things,  but  has  the  farther  advantage  of  abstracting  himself  from  idleness, 
indolence,  and  the  frivolous  amusements  of  a  court;  of  habituating  him  to  a  life  of 
application  and  reflection;  of  inspiring  him  with  a  passion  to  inform  himself  in  the 
duties  of  the  sovereignty,  and  to  know  the  characters  of  such  as  have  excelled  in 
the  art  of  reignhig;  in  a  word,  of  making  himself  capable  of  governing  the  state  in 
his  own  person,  and  of  seeing  every  thing  with  his  own  eyes;  that  is  to  say,  to  be 
indeed  a  king;  but  what  the  courtiers  and  flatters  are  almost  always  unanimous  in 
opposing. 

*Diod.  1.  xiii.  p,222.  ... 

t  Hunc  (Thucydidem)  cnnsecutusestSyracusius  Philistus,  qui  cum  Diotiysii  tyrannifamilianssiniBsesset,otiHm 
snum  comuropsit  in  histona  scribenda,  maximeque  Thueydidem  est,  sicui  mihi  videtur,  imitatus,  Cic.  deUrat.U 

ii.  n.  57.  J  /-,    -r.       1  •• 

SmuIus  ille  creber,  acutus,  brevis,  pene  pusillus  Thucydides.— Id.  Epist.  xiii.  ad  Q.  Frat.  l.  ". 

I  Plut.  in  Diod.  p.  963. 
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They  are  considerably  alarmed  by  a  word  that  escaped  Dionysius,  and  showed 
how  much  he  was  atlected  with  the  discourses  he  had  heard  upon  the  happiness  of 
a  king,  regarded  with  tender  aliection  by  iiis  people  as  their  common  father,  and  the 
wretched  condition  of  a  tyrant,  whom  they  ablior  and  detest.  Some  days  after  Plato's 
arrival,  was  the  anniversary,  on  which  a  solemn  sacrifice  was  offered  in  the  palace  for 
thi3"^)rince's  prosperity.  Tlie  herald  having  prayed  to  this  effect  according  to  custom, 
"that  it  would  please  the  gods  to  support  the  tyranny,  and  preserve  the  tyrant;" 
Dionysius,  who  was  not  far  from  him,  and  to  whom  these  terms  began  to  grow 
odious,  called  out  to  him  aloud,  "will  you  not  gif€  over  cursing  me?"  Fhilistus  &nd 
his  party  were  infinitely  alarmed  at  that  expression,  and  judged  from  it,  that  time 
and  habit  must  give  Plato  an  irresistible  influence  over  Dionysius,  if  the  correspond- 
ence of  a  few  days  could  so  entirely  alter  his  disposition.  I'hey  therefore  set  them- 
selves to  work  upon  new  and  more  effectual  stratagems  against  him. 

They  began  by  turning'  the'  retired  life  which  Dionysius  led  with  Plato,  and  the 
studies  in  which  he  employed  himself,  into  ridicule,  as  if  intended  to  make  a  philoso- 
pher of  him.  But  that  v/as  not  all;  they  laboured  in  concert  to  render  the  zeal  of 
Dion  and  Plato  suspected,  and  even  odious  to  him.  Thejr  represented  them  as  im- 
pertinent censors  and  imperious  pedagogues,  who  assumed  an  authority  over  him, 
which  neither  consisted  with  his  age  nor  rank.*  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  young  prince 
like  Dionysius,  -who  with  the  most  excellent  natural  parts,  and  amidst  the  best  ex- 
amples, would  have  found  it  difficult  to  have  supported  himself,  should  at  length  give 
way  to  such  artful  insinuations  in  a  court  that  had  long  been  infected,  where  there 
was  no  emulation  but  to  excel  in  vice,  and  where  he  was  continually  besieged  by  a 
crowd  of  flatterers  incessanily  praising  and  admiring  him  in  every  thing.f 

But  the  principal  application  of  the  courtiers  w^as  to  decry  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Dion  himself,  not  separately,  nor  by  whispers,  but  altogether,  and  in  public. 
They  talked  openly,  and  to  whoever  would  give  them  the  hearing,  that  it  was  visi- 
ble, Dion  made  use  of  Plato's  eloquence  to  insinuate  and  enchant  Dionysius,  with  a 
design  to  draw  him  into  a  voluntary  resignation  of  the  throne,  that  he  might  take 
possession  of  it  for  his  nephews,  the  children  of  Aristomache,  and  establish  them  in 
the  sovereignty.  Tliey  added,  that  it  was  very  extraordinary  and  afflicting,  that 
the  Athenians,  who  had  formerly  invaded  Sicily  with  great  forces  both  by  sea  and 
land,  which  had  all  perished  there  without  being  ablelo  take  Syracuse,  should  now 
with  a  single  sophist  attain  their  point,  and  subvert  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  by  per- 
suading him  to  dismiss  the  ten  thousand  strangers  of  his  guards;  to  lay  aside  his  fleet 
of  four  hundred  galleys,  which  he  always  kept  in  readiness  for  service;  and  to  dis- 
band his  ten  thousand  Iiorse,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  foot;  for  the  sake  of  going 
to  find  in  the  academy,  the  place  where  Plato  taught,  a  pretended  supreme  good, 
not  explicable,  and  to  make  himself  happy  in  imagination  by  the  study  of  geometry, 
while  he  abandoned  to  Dion  and  his  nephews  a  real  and  substantial  felicity,  consist- 
ing in  empire,  riclies,  luxury  and  pleasure. 

SECTION    II. BANISHMENT    OF    DION. 

The  courtiers,  intent  upon  making  the  best  use  of  every  favourable  moment,  con- 
tinually besieged  the  young  prince,  and,  concealing  their  secret  motives  under  the 
appearance  of  zeal  for  his  service,  and  an  affected  moderation  in  regard  to  Dion, 
incessantly  advised  him  to  take  proper  measures  for  the  security  of  his  life  and  tfirone. 
Such  repeated  discourses  soon  raised  in  the  mind  of  Dionysius  the  most  violent  suspi- 
cions of  Dion,  which  presendy  increased  into  fierce  resentment,  and  broke  out  in  an 
open  rupture.  Letters  were  privately  brought  to  Dionysius,  written  by  Dion  to  the 
Carthaginianambassadors,  wherein  he  tells  them,  "that  when  they  should'treat  of  peace 
with  Dionysius,  fie  would  advise  them  not  to  open  the  conferences  bat  in  his  presence; 
because  he  would  assist  them  in  making  their  treaty  more  firm  and  lasting."  Diony- 
sius read  these  letters  to  PJiilistus;  and  having  concerted  with  him  what  measures  to 
to  take,  he  amused  Dion  with  the  appearance  of  a  reconciliation,  and  led  him  alone 
to  the  sea-side  below  the  citadel,  where  he  showed  him  his  letters,  and  accused  him 
of  having  entered  into  a  league  against  him  with  the  Carthaginians.  Dion  would 
have  justified  himself;  but  he  refused  to  hear  him,  and  made  liim  immediately  go  on 

*  Tristes  et  superciliosos  alienoe  vitm  cpnsgrcs,  puhlicos  piedagogos.— SenecEpist.  cxxiii. 
tVjx  artibus  Iionestis  imdnri-eiinctur,  riedurii  inter  certamiiia  vitioruaa  pudicitia,aut  niodestia,  aut  quidquam 
probi  moni  servaretur.— Tacit,  AHual.  1.  iv.  c  is. 
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board  a  brigantine,  which  had  orders  to  carry  him  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  to  leave 
him  there.     Dion  ifflmediateiy  after  set  sail  lor  Peloponnesus.* 

So  hard  and  unjust  a  treatment  could  not  fail  of  making  a  great  noise,  and  the 
whole  city  declared  against  it;  especially  as  it  was  reported,  though  without  founda- 
tion, that  Plato  had  been  put  to  death.t  Dionysius,  who  apprehended  the  conse- 
quences, took  pains  to  appease  the  public  discontent,  and  to  obviate  complaints. — 
He  gave  Dion's  relations  two  vessels  to  transport  to  him,  in  Peloponnesus,  his  riches 
and  numerous  family;  for  he  had  the  equipnge  of  a  king-t 

As  soon  as  Dion  was  gone,  Dionysius  made  Plato  change  his  lodging,  and  brought 
him  into  the  citadel;  in  appearance  to  do  him  honour,  but  in  reality  to  assure  himself 
of  his  person,  and  prevent  him  from  going  to  join  Dion.  In  bringing  Plato  near  to 
him,  he  might  also  have  in  view  the  opportunity  of  hearing'  him  more  fijequently  and 
more  commodiously.  For,  charmed  with  the  delights  of  his  conversatron,  and  studi- 
ous of  pleasing  him  in  every  thing,  and  to  merit  his  aliection,  he  had  conceived  an 
esteem,  or  rather  passion  ibr  him,  which  rose  even  to  jealousy,  but  a  jealousy  of  that 
violence  that  could  suiier  neither  companion  nor  rival.  He  was  for  engrossing  him 
entirely  to  himself,  for  reigning  solely  in  his  thoughts  and  affections,  and  for  being  the 
only  object  of  his  love  and  esteem:  he  seemed  content  to  give  him  all  his  treasures  and 
authority,  provided  he  would  but  love  him  better  than  Uion,  and  not  prefer  the  latter's 
friendship  to  his.  Plutarcli  has  reason  to  call  this  passion  a  tyrannic  afiection.§  Plato 
had  much  to  suffer  from  it;  for  it  had  all  the  symptoms  of  the  most  ardent  jealousy. 
Sometimes  it  was  all  friendship,  caresses,  and  found  respect,  with  an  unbounded  efiii- 
sion  of  heart,  and  an  endless  swell  of  tender  sentiments;  sometimes  it  was  all  reproaches, 
menaces,  fierce  passion,  and  Vvild  emotion;  and  soon  after  it  sunk  into  repentance, 
excuses,  tears,  and  humble  entreaties  of  pardon  and  lbrgiveness.|| 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out,  very  advantageously  for  Plato,  which  obliged 
Dionysius  to  restore  him  his  liberty,  and  send  him  home.  At  his  departure,  he  would 
have'laden  him  with  presents,  but  Plato  refused  them,  contentin_^  himself  with  his 
promise  to  recall  Dion  the  foUou-ing  spring.  He  did  not  keep  his  word,  and  only 
sent  him  his  revenues,  desiring  Plato  in  his  letters  to  excuse  his  breach  of  promise  at 
the  time  specified,  and  to  inipute  it  only  to  the  war.  He  assured  him,  tiiat  as  soon 
as  peace  should  be  concluded,  Dion  should  return;  upon  condition,  how^ever,  that  he 
should  continue  quiet,  and  not  intermeddle  in  afiiiirs,  nor  endeavour  to  lessen  him4n 
the  opinion  of  the  Greeks. 

Plato,  in  his  return  to  Greece,  went  to  see  the  games  at  Olyrapia,  where  he  hap- 
pened to  lodge  among  strangers  of  distinction.  He  ate  and  passed  whole  days  with 
them,  behaving  himself  in  a^olain  and  simple  manner,  without  ever  mentioning  Soc- 
rates or  the  ac-ademy,  or  making  himself  known  in  any  thing,  except  tliat  his  name 
was  Plato.  The  strangers  were  overjoyed  with  having  met  with  so  kind  and  -amia- 
ble a  companion;  but  as  he  never  talked  of  any  thing  out  of  common  conversation, 
they  had  not  the  most  remote  idea'  that  he  was  the  philosopher  whose  reputation 
was  so  universal.  When  the  games  were  over,  they  went  with  him  to  Athens,  where 
he  provided  them  with  lodgings.  They  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  when  they  de- 
sired him  to  carry  them  to  see  the  famous  philosopher  of  his  name,  who  had  been 
the  disciple  of  Socrates.  Plato  told  them,  smiling,  that  he  was  the  man;  upon  which 
the  strangers,  surprised  at  their  having  possessed  so  inestimable  a  treasure  without 
knowing  it,  were  much  displeased  with,  and  secretly  reproached  themselves  lor  not 
having  discerned  the  great  merit  of  the  man,  through  the  veil  of  simplicity  and  mo- 
desty which  he  had  thrown  over  it,  while  they  admired  him  the  more  upon  that 
account.  ^ 

The  time  Dion  passed  at  Athens  was  not  lost.  He  employed  it  chiefly  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  lor  which  he  had  a  great  taste,  and  which  was  become  his  pas- 
sion.*^ He  knew,  however,  wliich  is  not  very  easy,  how  to  confine  it  within  just 
bounds,  and  never  gave  himself  up  to  it  at  the  expense  of  any  duty.'^*  It  was  at  the 
same  time  Plato  made  him  contract  a  particular  friendship  with  his  nephew  Speusip- 
pus,  who,  uniting  the  easy  and  insinuating  manners  of  a  courtier  with  the  gravity  of 

»  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  416,  411.  tPlut .  p.954.  t  Plat.  Epist.vii. 

P,  In  amore  haec  omnia  insunt  vida;  suspicioues,  inimicitise,  injuriffi,  indncias,  bellum,pax  rursura.— Tex-ent» 
ia  Eunuch. 

In  amore  hsec  sunt  mala,  bellum,  pax  rursum.— Horat. 

^  Plut-  in  Dion.  p.  964. 
*•  Eetmuitque,  qoodest  difBcillimum,  ex  sapitntia  modum.— Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agric.  n.  4; 
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a  philosopher,  knew  how  to  associate  mirth  and  innocent  pleasure  with  the  most  seri- 
ous aflairs,  and  by  that  character,  very  rarely  found  among  men  of  learning,  was  the 
most  proper  of  all  men  to  soften  what  was  too  rough  and  austere  in  the  temper  of 

Dion.  •       1         II- 

While  Dion  was  at  Athens,  it  fell  to  Plato  s  turn  to  give  the  public  games,  and  to 
have  trao:edies  performed  at  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  which  was  usually  attended  with 
o-reat  ma^i-nificence  and  expense,  from  an  extraordinary  emulation  which  had  grown 
mto  fashion.  Dion  defrayed  the  whole  charge.  Plato,  who  was  studious  of  all  occa- 
sions of  producing  him  to  the  public,  was  well  pleased  to  resign  tliat  honour  to  him, 
as  his  magnificeiice  miglit  make  him  still  better  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  Athe- 
nians. 

Dion  visited  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  where  he  was  present  at  all  their  feasts 
and  assemblies,  and  conversed  with  the  most  excellent  wits,  and  the  most  profound 
statesmen.  He  was  not  distinguished  in  company  by  the  loftiness  and  pride  too 
common  in  persons  of  his  rank,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  unaffected,  simple  and 
modest  air;  and  especially  by  the  elevation  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  the  wisdom  of  his  reflections.  All  cities  paid  him  the  highest  honours, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  declared  him  a  citizen  of  Sparta,  without  regard  to  the  re- 
sentment of  Dionysius,  thought  he  actually  assisted  them  at  that  time  with  a  power- 
ful supply  in  their  war  against  the  Thebans.  So  many  marks  of  esteem  and  distinc- 
tion alarmed  the  tyrant's  jealousy.  He  put  a  stop  to  the  remittance  of  Dion's  reve- 
nues, and  ordered  them  to  be  received  by  his  own  officers. 

After  Dionysius  had  put  an  end  to  tiie  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  Sicily, 
but  of  which  history  relates  no  circumstance,  he  was  afraid  that  his  treatment  of 
Plato  would  prejudice  the  philosophers  against  him,  and  make  him  pass  for  their 
enemy.  For  this  reason;  he  invited  the  most  learned  men  of  Italy  to  his  court,  where 
he  held  frequent  assemblies,  in  which,  out  of  a  foolish  ambition,  he  endeavoured  to 
excel  them  all  in  eloquence  and  profound  knowledge;  repeating,  without  application, 
such  of  Plato's  discourses  as  he  retained.  But  as  he  had  those  discourses  only  by. 
rote,  and  his  heart  had  never  been  rightly  affected  with  them,  the  source  of  his  elo- 
quence was  soon  exhausted.  He  than  perceived  what  he  had  lost,  by  not  having 
made  a  better  use  of  that  treasure  of  wisdom  once  in  his  possession,  and  under  his 
own  roof,  and  by  not  having  heard  to  their  full  extent,  the  admirable  lectures  of  the 
greatest  philosopher  in  the  world.* 

As  in  tyrants  every  thing  is  violent  and  irregular,  Dionysius  was  suddenly  seized 
with  an  excessive  desire  of  seeing  Plato  again,  and  used  all  means  for  that  purpose. 
He  prevailed  upon  Arcitas,  and  the  other  Pythagorean  philosophers,  to  write  to  him 
that  he  might  return  with  all  manner  of  security;  and  to  be  bound  for  the  perform- 
ance of  all  the  promises  which  had  been  made  to  him.  They  deputed  Archidemus 
to  Plato;  and  Dionysius  sent  at  the  same  time  two  galleys  of  three  benches  of  oars, 
with  several  of  his  friends  on  board,  to  entreat  his  compliance.  He  also  wrote  letters 
lo  him  with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  frankly  declared,  that  if  he  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  come  to  Sicily,  Dion  had  nothing  to  expect  from  him;  but  if  he  came, 
that  he  might  entirely  dispose  of  every  thing  in  his  power. 

Dion  received  several  letters  at  the  same  time  from  his  wife  and  sister,  who  press- 
ed him  to  prevail  upon  Plato  to  make  the  voyage,  and  satisfy  the  impatience  of 
Dionysius,  that  he  might  have  no  new  pretexts  against  him  upon  that  account. — 
Whatever  repugnace  Plato  had  to  it,  he  could  not  resist  the  warm  solicitations  made 
to  him,  and  determined  to  go  to  Sicily  for  the  third  time,  at  seventy  years  of  age. 
His  arrival  gave  the  people  new  hopes,  who  flattered  themselves  that  his  wisdom 
would  at  length  overthrow  the  tyranny,  and  the  joy  of  Dionysius  was  inexpressible. 
He  appointed  the  apartment  of  the  gardens  for  his  lodging,  the  most  honourable  in 
the  palace,  and  had  so  much  confidence  in  hira,  that  he  suffered  his  access  to  him  at 
all  hours,  without  being  searched,  a  favour  which  was  not  granted  to  any  of  his  best 
friends. 

After  the  first  salutations  were  over,  Plato  was  for  entering  into  Dion's  affair, 
which  he  had  much  at  heart,  and  which  was  the  principal  motive  of  his  voyage.  But 
Dionysius  put  it  off  at  first;  to  which  ensued  complaints  and  murmurings,  though  not 
outwardly  expressed  for  some  time.     The  tyrant  took  great  care  to  conqeal  his  sen^ 

*  Plat.  Eplst.  vii.  p.  338,  340.    Plut.  in  Dic«i.  p.  964,  966, 
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timents  upon  that  head,  endeavouring  by  all  manner  of  honours  and  by  all  possible 
regard  and  complacency,  to  abate  his  friendship  for  Dion.  Plato  dissembled  on  his 
side;  and  though  extremely  shocked  at  so  notorious  a  breach  of  faith,  lie  kept  his 
opinion  to  himself. 

While  they  were  upon  these  terms,  and  believed  that  nobody  penetrated  their  se- 
cret, Helicon  of  Cyzicum,  one  of  Plato's  particular  friends,  foretold,  that  on  a  certain 
day  there  would  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun;  which,  happening  exactly  at  the  hour  he 
predicted,  so  much  surprised  and  astonished  Dionysius,  a  proof  that  "he  was  no  great 
philosopher,  that  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  talent.  Arist.ippus,  jesting  upon°that 
occasion,  said,  that  he  had  also  something  very  incredible  and  extraordinary  to  fore- 
tell. Upon  bein^  pressed  to  explain  himsely,'"!  prophesy,"  said  he,  "that  ft  will  not 
be  long  bofore  Dionysius  and  plato,  who  seem  to  agree  so  well  with  each  other,  will 
be  enemies." 

Dionysius  verified  this  prediction;  lor,  being  weary  of  the  constraint  he  laid  upon 
himself,  he  ordered  all  Dion's  lands  and  effects  to  be'sold,  and  applied  the  money  to 
his  own  use.  At  the  same  time  he  made  Plato  quit  the  apartments  in  the  garden, 
and  gave  him  another  lodging  without  the  castle  in  the  midst  of  his  guards,  who  had 
long  hated  him,  and  would  have  been  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  kill  him,  because  he 
had  advised  Dionysius  to  renounce  the  tyranny,  to  disband  them,  and  to  live  without 
any  other  guard  than  the  love  of  his  people.  Plato  was  sensible  that  he  owed  his 
life  to  the  tyrant's  favour,  who  restrained  the  fury  of  his  guard. 

Architas,  the  celebrated  Pythagoreon  philosopher,  who  was  the  principal  person 
and  supreme  magistrate  of  Tarentum,  had  no  sooner  heard  of  Plato's  great  danger, 
than  he  sent  ambassadors  with  a  galley  of  thirty  oars  to  demand  him  from  Dionysius, 
and  to  remind  him,  that  he  came  to  Syracuse  only  upon  his  promise,  and  that  of  all 
the  Pythagorean  philosophers,  who  had  engaged  for  his  safety;  that  therefore  he 
could  not  retain  him  against  his  will,  nor  suffer  any  insult  to  be  offered  to  his  person, 
without  a  manifest  breach  of  faith,  and  absolutely  forfeiting  the  opinion  of  all  honest 
men.  These  just  remonstrances  awakened  a  sense  of  shame  in  the  tyrant,  who  at 
last  permitted  Plato  to  return  to  Greece. 

Philosophy  and  wisdom  abandoned  the  palace  w^th  him.  To  the  conversations,  as 
agreeable  as  useful,  to  that  taste  and  passion  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  the  grave 
and  judicious  reflections  of  a  profoundly  wise  politician,  idle  conversation,  frivolous 
amusements,  and  a  stupid  indolence,  entirely  averse  from  every  thing  serious  or  rea- 
sonable, were  seen  to  succeed.  Gluttony,  drunkennesSj  and  debauchery,  resumed 
their  empire  at  the  court,  and  transformed  it  from  the  school  of  virtue,  wliich  it  had 
been  under  Plato,  into  the  real  stable  of  Circe,* 

SECTION    III. DIOJSr    SETS    OUT    TO    DELIVER    SYRACUSE.       HIS    DEATH. 

When  Plato  had  quitted  Sicily,  Dionysius  threw  off  all  reserve,  and  married  his  sister 
Areta,  Dion's  wife,  to  Timocrates,  one  of  his  friends.  So  unworthy  a  treatment,  was, 
in  a  manner,  the  signal  of  the  war.  From  that  moment  Dion.resolved  to  attack  the 
tyrant  with  open  force,  and  to  revenge  himself  of  all  the  wrongs  he  had  done  him. 
Plato  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  him  change  his  resolution;  but  finding  his  endea- 
vours ineffectual,  he  foretold  the  misfortunes  he  was  about  to  occasion,  and  declared, 
that  he  must  expect  neither  assistance  nor  relief  from  him;  that  as  he  had  been  the 
guest  and  companion  of  Dionysius,  had  lodged  in  his  palace,  and  joined  in  the  same 
sacrifices  with  him,  he  should  never  forget  the  duties  of  hospitality;  and  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  be  wanting  in  his  friendship  for  Dion,  that  he  would  continue  neuter, 
always  ready  to  discharge  the  offices  of  a  mediator  between  them,  though  he  should 
oppose  their  designs,  when  they  tended  to  the  destruction  of  each  other.f 

Whatever  motives  might  have  actuated  Plato,  this  was  the  opinion  v\^hich  he  open- 
ly expressed.  On  the  other  hand,  Speusippus,  and  all  the  rest  of  Dion's  friends,  con- 
tinually exhorted  him  to  go  and  restore  the  liberty  of  Sicily,  which  opened  its  arms 
to  him,  and  was  ready  to  receive  him  with  the  utmost  joy.  Tliis  was  indeed  the 
disposition  of  Syracuse,  which  Speusiepus,  during  his  residence  there  with  Plato,  had 
sufficiently  experienced.  This  was  the  universal  cry;  while  they  importuned  and 
adjured  Dion  to  come  thither,  desiring  him  not  to  be  in  any  anxiety  for  the  want  of 
ships  or  troops,  but  only  to  embark  in  the  first  merchant-vessel  he  met  with,  and 
lend  his  person  and  name  to  the  Syraousans  against  Dionysius. 

•  Plut.  in  Moral,  p.  52.  t  A.  M.364o.    Ant.  J.  C.  301.    Plut.  in  Dion,  pj  966,068, 
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Dion  did  not  hesitate  any  longer  upon  taking  that  resolution,  which  in  one  respect 
cost  him  not  a  little.  From  the  time  that  Dionysius  had  obliged  him  to  quit  Syra- 
cuse and  Sicily,  he  had  led  in  his  banishment  the  most  agreeable  life  it  tvas  possible 
to  imagine,  for  a  person  who  like  him  had  contracted  a  taste  for  the  delights  of  study. 
He  enjoyed  in  peace  the  conversation  of  the  philosophers,  and  was  present  at  their 
disputations;  shining  in  a  m.anner  entirely  peculiar  to  himself,  by  the  greatness  of  his 
genius,  and  the  solidity  of  his  judgment;  going  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  to  see  and 
converse  \^'ith  the  most  eminent  for  knowledge  and  capacity,  and  to  correspond  with 
the  ablest  politicians:  leaving  every  where  the  marks  of  his  liberality  and  magnifi- 
cence; equally  beloved  and  respected  by  all  that  knew  him;  and  receiving  wherever 
he  came,  the  highest  honours,  which  were  rendered  more  to  his  merit  than  his  birth- 
It  was  from  so  happy  a  life  that  he  withdrew  himself  to  go  to  the  relief  of  his  country, 
which  implored  his  protection,  and  to  deUver  it  from  the  yoke  of  a  tyranny  under 
which  it  had  long  groaned. 

No  enterprise  perhaps  was  ever  formed  with  so  much  boldness,  or  conducted  with 
so  much  prudence.  Dion  began  to  raise  foreign  troops  privately  by  proper  agents, 
for  the  better  concealment  of  his  design.  A  great  number  of  considerable  persons, 
who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  joined  with  him.  But  what  is  very  surprising,  of  all 
those  whom  the  tyrant  had  banished,  and  who  were  not  less  than  a  thousand,  only 
twenty -five  accompanied  him  in  this  expedition;  so  much  had  fear  got  possession  of 
them.  The  isle  of  Zacynthus  was  the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  his  troops  assem- 
bled, to  the  number  of  nearly  eight  hundred;  but  all  of  them  of  tried  courage,  excel- 
lently disciplined  and  robust,  of  a  daring  and  experience  rarely  to  be  found  amongst 
the  most  brave  and  warlike;  and  in  fine,  highly  capable  of  animating  the  troops  which 
Dion  was  in  hopes  of  finding  in  Sicily,  and  of  setting  them  the  example  of  fighting 
with  all  the  valour  so  noble  an  enterprise  required. 

But  when  they  were  to  set  forward,  and  it  was  known  that  this  armament  was  in- 
tended against  Sicily  and  Dionysius,  for  till  then  it  had  not  been  declared,  they  were 
all  in  consternation,  and  repented  their  having  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  which  they 
could  not  but  conceive  as  the  effect  of  extreme  rashness  and  folly,  that  in  the  last  de- 
spair was  for  putting  every  thing  at  the  hazard.  Dion  had  occasion  at  this  time  for 
all  his  resolution  and  eloquence,  to  re-animate  the  troops,  and  remove  their  fears. 
But  after  he  had  spoken  to  them,  and  with  an  assured  though  modest  tone,  had  made 
them  understand,  that  he  did  not  lead  them  in  this  expedition  as  soldiers,  but  as  offi- 
cers, to  put  them  at  the  head  of  the  Syracusans,  and  all  the  people  of  Sicily,  who  had 
been  long  prepared  for  a  revolt,  their  dread  and  sadness  were  changed  into  shouts  of 
joy,  and  they  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  proceed  on  their  voyage. 

Dion  having  prepared  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  be  offered  to  Apollo,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  completely  armed,  and  in  that  equipage  marched  in  proces- 
sion to  the  temple.  He  afterwards  gave  a  great  feast  to  the  whole  company,  at  the 
end  of  which,  after  the  libation  and  solemn  prayers  had  been  made,  there  happened 
a  sudden  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Dion,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  causes  of  such  ap- 
pearances, re-assured  his  soldiers,  who  were  at  first  in  some  terror  upon  that  account. 
The  next  day  they  embarked  on  board  two  trading  vessels,  which  were  followed  by 
a  third  not  so  large,  and  by  two  barks  of  thirty  oars. 

Who  could  have  imagined,  says  a  historian,  that  a  man  with  two  merchant  vessels 
should  ever  dare  to  attack  a  prince,  which  had  four  hundred  ships  of  war,  a  hundred 
thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse,  with  magazines  of  arms,  and  corn  in  propor- 
tion, and  treasures  sufficient  to  pay  and  maintain  them;  who,  besides  all  this,  was  in 
possession  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  strongest  cities  then  in  the  world,  with  ports, 
arsenals,  and  impregnable  citadels,  with  the  additional  strength  and  support  of  a 
great  number  of  potent  allies?*  The  event  will  show,  whether  force  or  power  are  suf- 
ficient chains  for  retaining  a  state  in  subjection,  as  the  elder  Dionysius  flattered  him- 
self; or  if  the  goodness,  humanity,  and  justice  of  princes,  and  the  love  ofsubjects,  are 
not  infinitely  stronger  and  more  indissoluble  ties.f 

"It  is  not  eaiy  to  comprfhend,  how  the  two  Dionrsii  were  enpable  of  maintaining  so  frreat  a  force  by  sea  and 
Jand,  their  domniuinsbeinp  only  a  |.arr  of  Sicily,  and  consequently  of  no  preai  extent.  It  is  true,  that  the  city  of 
byracuse  had  been  veij  much  enriched  by  commerce;  and  that  those  two  princes  received  great  contributums 
both  tiom  the  places  of  Sicily  and  Italy  in  their  dependence.  But  it  is  still  no  easy  matter  to  conceive  how  aU 
this  ihou  Id  suffice  to  the.  normous  expenses  of  Dionysius  theelder,in  fittinjf  out  pient  fleets,  raising  and  main- 
taining numerous  armies,  and  erecting  magnificent  buildings.  It  is  to  be  wished,  that  hi»torians  bad  riven  u« 
»ome  clearer  information  on  this  head. 

tDiod.  I.xri.413. 
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Dion  liaving  put  to  sea  with  his  small  body  of  troops,  was  twelve  days  under  sail 
with  little  wind,  and  the  thirteenth  arrived  at  Pachynus,  a  cape  of  Sicily,  about  twelve 
i>r  fifteen  leagues  fi*om  Syracuse.  When  they  reached  that  place,  the  pilot  gave 
notice,  that  they  must  land  directly,  as  there  Avas  reason  to  fear  a  hurricane,  and 
therefore  not  proper  to  put  to  sea.  But  Dion,  who  was  unwilling  to  make  his  descent 
so  near  the  enemy,  and  chose  to  land  farther  off,  doubled  the  cape  of  Pachynus, 
which  he  had  no  sooner  passed,  than  a  furious  storm  arose,  attended  with  rain,  thun- 
der, and  Ughtning,  which  drove  his  ships  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where  they 
were  in  great  danger  of  dashing  to  pieces  against  the  rocks.  Happily  for  them,  a 
south  wind  rising  suddenly,  contrary  to  expectation,  they  unfurled  all  their  sails,  and 
after  having  made  vows  to  the  gods,  they  stood  out  to  sea  for  Sicily.  They  ran  in 
this  manner  four  days;  and  on  the  fifth  entered  the  port  of  Minoa,  a  small  town  of 
Sicily,  under  the  Carthaginians,  whose  commander,  Synalus,  was  Dion's  particular 
friend  and  guest.  They  were  perfectly  well  received,  and  would  have  staid  there 
some  time  to  refresh  themselves  after  the  rude  fatigues  they  had  suflered  during  the 
storm,  if  they  had  not  been  informed  that  Dionysius  was  absent,  having  embarked  some 
days  befiire  tor  the  coast  of  Italy,  attended  by  eighty  vessels.  The  soldiers  demanded 
earnestly  to  be  led  on  against  the  enemy;  and  Dion  having  desired  Synalus  to  send 
his  baggage  after  him  when  proper,  marched  directly  to  Syracuse.* 

His  troops  increased  considerably  upon  his  route,  by  the  great  number  of  those 
who  came  to  join  him  from  all  parts.  The  news  of  his  arrival  being  soon  known  at 
Syracuse,  Timocrates,  who  had  married  Dion's  wife,  the  sister  of  Dionysius,  to  whom 
he  had  left  the  command  of  the  city  in  his  absence,  despatched  a  courier  to  him 
into  Italy,  with  advice  of  Dion's  progress.  But  that  courier  being  almost  at  his  jour- 
ney's end,  was  so  fatigued  with  having  run  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  that  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  stopping  to  take,  a  little  sleep.  In  the  mean  time, 
a  wolf,  attracted  by  the  smell  of  a  piece  of  meat  which  he  had  in  his  wallet,  came  to 
the  place,  and  ran  away  with  both  the  flesh  and  the  bag,  in  which  he  had  also  put  his 
despatches.  Dionysius  was  by  this  means  prevented  for  some  time  from  knowing 
that  Dion  had  arrived,  and  then  received  the  news  from  other  hands. 

When  Dion  was  near  the  Anapus,  which  runs  about  half  a  league  from  the  city, 
he  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  upon  the  river-side,  addressing 
his  prayers  to  the  rising  sun.  All  who  Avere  present,  seeing  him  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers  upon  his  head,  which  he  wore  upon  account  of  the  sacrifice,  crowned  them- 
selves also  in  the  same  manner,  as  animated  with  one  and  the  same  spirit.  He  had 
been  joined  on  his  march  by  at  least  five  thousand  men,  and  advanced  with  them 
toward  the  city.  The  most  considerable  of  the  inhabitants  came  out  in  white  l)abits 
to  receive  him  at  the  gates.  At  the  same  time  the  people  fell  upon  the  tyrant's  friends, 
and  upon  the  spies  and  informers;  an  accursed  race  of  wretches,  the  enemies  of  the 
GODS  AND  MEN,t  says  Plutarch,  who  made  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  disperse 
themselves  into  all  parts,  to  mingle  with  the  citizens,  to  pry  into  their  affairs,  and  to 
report  to  the  tyrant  whatever  they  said  or  thought,  and  often  what  they  neither  said 
nor  thought.  These  Avere  the  first  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  were  put  to 
death  immediately.  Timocrates,  not  being  able  to  throw  himself  into  the  citadel, 
rode  off' on  horseback. 

At  that  instant  Dion  appeared  within  sight  of  the  walls.  He  marched  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  magnificently  armed,  Avith  his  brother  Megacles  on  one  side,  and  Callip- 
pus  the  Athenian  on  the  other,  both  crowned  Avith  chaplets  of  floAvers.  After  him  came  a 
hundred  of  the  foreign  soldiers,  fine  troops,  whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  guard.  The 
rest  followed  in  order  of  battle,  Avith  the  officers  at  the  head  of  them.  'I'he  Syracus- 
ans  beheld  him  Avith  inexpressible  satisfaction,  and  received  them  as  a  sacred  proces- 
sion, whom  the  gods  themselves  regarded  Avith  pleasure,  and  Avho  restored  them  their 
liberty  with  the  democracy,  forty-eight  years  after  they  had  been  banished  from 
their  city. 

After  Dion  had  made  his  entry;  he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  to  appease  the 
noise  and  tumult;  and  silence  being  made,  a  herald  pi-oclaimed  that  "Dion  and  Mega- 
cles were  come  to  abolish  the  tyranny,  and  to  free  the  Syracusans  and  all  the  people 
of  Sicily  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant."  And  being  desirous  to  harangue  the  people 
in  person,  he  Avent  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  through  the  quarter  called  Achradina. 
Wherever  he  passed,  the  Syracusans  had  set  out,  on  both  sides  of  the  streets,  tables 

*  Plut.  inDion.  P.968--972.     Diod.  l.xvi.  p.  414-417.  t 'AvS^'ijrK;  «.»         ^ai  SfiT?  W^if 
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and  bowls,  and  had  prepared  victims;  and  as  he  came  before  their  houses,  they  threw 
all  sorts  of  flowers  upon  him,  addressing  vows  and  prayers  to  him  as  to  a  god.  Such 
was  the  orioin  of  idolatry,  which  paid  divine  honours  to  those  who  had  done  the  peo- 
ple any  great  and  signal  services.  And  can  there  be  any  service,  any  gift,  so  valua- 
ble as'that  of  liberty;  not  far  from  the  citadel,  and  below  the  place  called  Pentapylse, 
stood  a  sun-dial  upon  a  high  pedestal,  erected  by  Dionysius.  Dion  placed  himself 
upon  it;  and  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  exhorted  them  to  employ  their  utmost  efforts 
for  the  recovery  and  preservation  of  their  liberty.  The  Syracusans,  transported  with 
what  he  said,  and  to  express  their  gratitude  and  affection,  elected  him  and  his  brother 
generals  with  supreme  authority;  and  by  their  consent,  and  at  their  entreaty,  joined 
with  them  twenty  of  the  most  considerable  citizens,  half  of  whom  were  of  the  number 
of  those  who  had  been  banished  by  Dionysius,  and  returned  with  Dion. 

Having  atlterwards  taken  the  castle  of  Epipolis,  he  set  the  citizens  who  were  prison- 
ers in  it  at  liberty,  and  fortified  it  with  strong  works.  Dionysius  arrived  from  Italy 
seven  days  after,  and  entered  the  citadel  by  sea.  The  same  day  a  great  number  of 
carriages  brought  Dion  the  arms  which  he  had  left  with  Synalus.  These  he  distribut- 
ed among  the  citizens  who  were  unprovided.  All  the  rest  armed  and  equipped 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  expressing  the  greatest  ardour  and  satisfaction. 

Dionysius  began  by  sending  ambassadors  to  Dion  and  the  Syracusans,  with  pro- 
posals, which  seemed  very  advantageous.  The  answer  was,  that  by  way  of  prelimi- 
nary, he  must  abdicate  the  tyranny,  to  which  Dionysius  did  not  seem  averse.  From 
thence  he  came  to  interviews  and  conferences,  which  where  only  feints  to  gain  time, 
and  abate  the  ardour  of  the  Syracusans  by  the  hope  of  an  accommodation.  Accord- 
ingly, having  made  the  deputies,  who  were  sent  to  treat  with  him,  prisoners,  he 
suddenly  attacked,  with  a  great  part  of  his  troops,  the  wall  with  which  the  Syracusans? 
had  surrounded  the  citadel,  and  made  several  breaches  in  it.  So  warm  and  unexpect- 
ed an  assault  threw  Dion's  soldiers  into  great  confusion,  who  immediately  fled.  Dion 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  stop  them;  and  beheving  example  more  powerful  than  words, 
he  threw  himself  fiercely  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  where  he  stood  their  charge 
with  intrepid  courage,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  them.  He  received  a  wound  in 
the  hand  from  a  spear;  his  arms  were  scarcely  proof  against  the  great  number  of 
darts  thrown  at  him,  and  his  shield  being  pierced  through  in  many  places  with  spears 
and  javelins,  he  was  at  length  beat  dowji.  His  soldiers  immediately  brought  him  oflf 
from  the  enemy.  He  left  Timonides  to  command  them;  and  getting  on  horseback, 
rode  through  the  wliole  city,  stop]:)ed  the  flight  of  the  Syracusans,  and  taking  the 
foreign  soldiers  whom  he  had  left  to  guard  the  quarter  called  Achradina,  he  led  them 
on  fresh  against  the  troops  of  Dionysius,  who  were  already  fatigued,  and  entirely 
discouraged  by  so  vigorous  and  unexpected  a  resistance.  It  was  now  no  longer  a 
battle  but  a  pursuit.  A  great  number  of  the  tyrant's  troops  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  the  rest  escaped  with  dilRcuky  into  the  citadel.  This  victory  was  signal  and 
glorious.  The  Syracusans,  to  reward  the  valour  of  the  foreign  troops,  gave  each  of 
them  a  considerable  sura  of  money;  and  these  soldiers,  to  honour  Dion,  presented  him 
with  a  crown  of  gold. 

Soon  after  heralds  came  from  Dionysius,  with  several  letters  for  Dion  from  the 
women  of  his  family,  and  with  one  from  Dionysius  himself  Dion  ordered  them  all 
to  be  read  in  a  full  assembly.  That  of  Dionysius  was  couched  in  the  form  of  a 
request  and  justification,  intermixed  however  with  the  most  terrible  menaces  against 
the  persons  who  were  dearest  to  Dion,  his  sister,  w'li'e,  and  son.  It  was  written  with 
an  art  and  address  exceedingly  proper  to  render  Dion  suspected.  Dionysius  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  ardour  and  zeal  he  had  formerly  expressed  for  the  support  of  the 
tyranny.  He  exhorted  him  at  a  distance,  and  with  some  obscurity,  though  easy 
enough  to  be  understood,  not  to  abolish  it  entirely,  but  to  pres(»rve  it  for  himself. — 
He  advised  him  not  to  give  the  people  their  liberty,  who  were  far  from  being  attached 
to  him;  not  to  abandon  his  own  safety,  and  that  of  his  friends  and  relations,  to  the 
capricious  humour  of  a  violent  and  inconstant  multitude. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  had  the  effect  Dionysius  proposed.  The  Syracusans, 
without  regard  to  Dion's  goodness  to  them,  and  the  greatness  of  his  soul  in  forget- 
ting his  dearest  interests,  and  the  ties  of  nature,  to  restore  them  their  liberty,  took 
umbrage  at  his  too  great  authority,  and  conceived  injurious  suspicions  of  him.  The 
arrival  of  Heraclides  confirmed  them  in  their  sentiments,  and  determined  them  to 
act  accordingly.  He  was  one  of  the  banished  persons,  a  good  soldier,  and  well  known 
;among  the  troops  for  having  been  in  considerable  commands  under  the  tyrant,  very 
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Wd  and  ambitious,  and  a  secret  enemy  of  Dion's,  between  whom  and  liimself  there 
had  been  some  difference  in  Peloponnesus.  He  came  to  Syracuse  with  seven  galleys 
of  three  benches  of  oars,  and  three  other  vessels,  not  to  join  Dion,  but  in  the  resolu- 
tion to  march  with  his  own  forces  against  the  tyrant,  whom  he  found  reduced  to  shut 
himself  up  in  the  citadel.  His  first  endeavour  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people;  for  which  an  open  and  insinuating  behaviour  made  him  very  fit,  while  Dion's 
austere  gravity  was  offensive  to  the  multitude,  especially  as  they  were  become  more 
haughty. and juntractable  firom'the  last  victory,  and  expected  to  be  treated  like  a  popu- 
lar state,  even  before  they  could  call  themselves  a  free  people;*  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  Greek  terms,  they  Avere  for  being  used  with  complaisance,  flattery, 
regard,  and  a  deference  to  all  their  capricious  huniours.f 

What  gratitude  could  be  expected  from  a  people  that  consulted  only  their  passions 
and  blind  prejudices?  The  Syracusans  formed  an  assembly  immediately  of  their 
own  accord,  and  chose  Heraclides  admiral.  Dion  came  unexpectedly  thither,  and 
complained  highly  of  such  a  proceeding;  as  the  charge  conferred  upon  Heraclides, 
was  an  abridgment  of  his  office;  that  he  was  no  longer  generalissimo,  if  another 
commanded  at  sea.  These  remonstrances  obliged  the  Syracusans,  against  their  will, 
to  deprive  Heraclides  of  the  office  they  had  so  lately  conferred  upon  liim.  When 
the  assembly  broke  up,  Dion  sent  for  him,  and  after  some  gentle  reprimands  for  his 
strange  conduct  with  regard  to  him  in  so  delicate  a  conjecture,  wherein  the  least 
division  among  them  might  ruin  every  thing,  he  summoned  a  new  assem  bly  himself^ 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people,  appointed  Heraclides  ^  admiral,  and  gave 
him  a  guard,  as  he  had  himself. 

He  thought  that  by  the  force  of  kind  offices  he  would  get  the  better  of  his  rival's 
ill-will,  who,  in  his  expressions  and  outward  behaviour,  made  his  court  to  Dion, 
confessed  his  obligations  to  him,  and  obeyed  his  orders  with  a  promptitude  and  punc- 
tuality, which  expressed  an  entire  devotion  to  his  service,  and  a  desire  of  occasions 
to  do  him  pleasure,  but  who  secretly,  by  his  intrigues  and  cabals,  influenced  the 
people  against  him,  and  opposed  his  designs  in  every  thing.  If  Dion  gave  his  con- 
sent that  Dionyshis  should  quit  the  citadel  by  treaty,  he  was  accused  of  favouring, 
and  intending  to  save  him:  if,  to  satisfy  them,  he  continued  the  siege  without  heark- 
ening to  any  proposals  of  accommodation,  they  did  not  fail  to  reproach  him  with  the 
desire  of  protracting  the  war,  for  the  sake  of  continuing  in  command,  and  to  keep  the 
oitizens  in  awe  and  respect. 

Philistus,  who  came  to  the  tyrant's  relief  with  several  galleys,  having  been  defeated 
and  put  to  death,  Dionysius  sent  to  offer  Dion  the  citadel,  with  the  arms  and  troops 
in  it,  and  money  to  pay  them  for  five  months,  if  he  might  be  permitted  by  a  treaty 
to  retire  into  Italy  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  be  allowed  the  revenue  of  certain  lands, 
which  he  mentioned,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse.  The  Syracusans,  who  were 
in  hopes'of  taking  Dionysius  alive,  rejected  these  proposals;  and  Dionysius,  despairing 
of  reconciUng  them  to  his  terms,  left  the  citadel  in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son  Apoi- 
locrates,  and  taking  the  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  embarked  for  Italy  with  his 
treasures  and  effects  of  the  greatest  value,  and  such  of  his  friends  as  were  dearest 
to  him.:}: 

Heraclides,  who  commanded  the  galleys,  was  very  much  blamed  for  having  suf- 
fered him  to  escape  by  his  negligence.  To  regain  the  people's  favour,  he  proposed 
a  new  distribution  of  lands,  insinuating,  that  as  liberty  was  founded  in  equafity,  so 
poverty  was  the  principle  of  servitude.  Upon  Dion's  opposing  this  motion,  Hera- 
•clides  persuaded  the  people  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  who  amounted 
■to  three  thousand  men,  to  declare  a  new  division  of  land,  to  appoint  new  generals, 
.and  deliver  themselves  in  good  time  from  Dion's  insupportable  severity.  The  Syra- 
cusans agreed,  and  nominated  twenty-five  new  officers,  Heraclides  being  one  of 
the  number. 

At  the  same  time  they  sent  privately  to  solicit  the  foreign  soldiers  to  abandon 
Dion,  and  to  join  with  them,  promising  to  give  them  a  share  in  the  government  as 
natives  and  citizens.  These  generous  troops  received  the  offer  with  disdain;  and  then 
placing  Dion  in  the  centre  of  them,  with  a  fidelity  and  affection  of  which  there  are 
few  examples,  they  made  their  bodies  and  then  arms  a  rampart  for  him,  and  carried 
iiim  out  of  the  city  without  doing  the  least  violence  to  any  body;  but  warmly  re- 

tPlut.  in  Dion.  p.  972,  975.     Dion.  \.  xvi.  p.  419,  422, 
t  A,  M.  3644.     Ant.  J.'^C.  360. 
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preaching  all  they  met  with  ingratitude  and  perfidy.  The  Syracusans,  who  con- 
temned their  small  number,  and  attributed  their  moderation  to  fear  and  want  of  cour- 
age, began  to  attack  them,  not  doubting  but  they  should  defeat  and  put  them  all  to 
the  sword,  before  they  got  out  of  the  city. 

Dion,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either  fighting  the  citizens,  or  perishing  with  his 
troops,  held  out  his  hands  to  the  Syracusans,  imploring  them  in  the  most  tender  and 
affectionate  manner  todesist,  and  pointing  to  the  citidel  full  of  enemies,  who  saw  all 
that  passed  with  the  utmost  joy.  But  finding  them  deaf  and  insensible  to  all  his 
remonstraces,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  march  in  close  order  without  attacking, 
which  they  obeyed,  contenting  themselves  with  making  a  great  noise  with  their  arms, 
and  raising  great  cries,  as  if  they  were  going  to  fall  upon  the  Syracusans.  The 
latter  was  dismayed  with  those  appearances,  and  ran  away  in  every  street  without 
being  pursued.  Dion  hastened  the  march  of^  his  troops  towards  the  country  of  the 
Leoniines. 

The  officers  of  the  Syracusans,  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  by  the  women  of  the  city, 
were  desirous  to  retrieve  their  honour,  and  made  their  troops  take  arms,  and  return 
to  the  pursuit  of  Dion.  They  came  up  with  him  at  the  pass  of  a  river,  and  made 
their  horse  advance  to  skirmish.  But  when  they  saw  that  Dion  was  resolved  in  earn- 
est to  repel  their  insults,  and  had  made  his  troops  face  about  with  great  indignation, 
they  were  again  seized  with  terror;  and  flying  in  a  more  shameful  manner  than  be- 
fore, made  all  the  haste  they  could  to  regain  the  city. 

The  Leontines  received  Dion  with  great  marks  of  honour  and  esteem.  They  also 
made  presents  to  his  soldiers,  and  declared  them  free  citizens.  Some  days  after  which, 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  demand  justice  for  the  ill  treatment  of  those  troops  to  the 
Syracusans,  who  on  their  side  sent  deputies  to  complain  of  Dion.  Syracuse  was  in- 
toxicated with  inconsiderate  joy  and  insolent  prosperity,  which  entirely  banished  re- 
flection and  judgment* 

Every  thing  conspired  to  swell  and  inflame  their  pride.  The  citadel  was  so  much, 
reduced  by  famine,  that  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius,  after  having  suffered  very  much, 
resolved  at  last  to  surrender.  They  sent  in  the  night  to  m.ake  that  proposal,  and 
were  to  fulfil  the  conditions  the  next  morning.  But  at  day-break,  while  they  were 
preparing  to  execute  the  treaty,  Nypsius,  an  able  and  valiant  general,  whom  Diony- 
sius had  sent  from  Italy  with  corn  and  money  to  the  besieged,  appeared  with  his  gal- 
leys, and  anchored  near  Arethusa.  Plenty  succeeding  on  a  sudden  to  famine,  Nyp- 
sius landed  his  troops,  and  summoned  an  assembly,  wherein  he  made  a  speech  to  the 
soldiers  suitable  to  the  present  conjuncture,  which  determined  them  to  hazard  all  dan- 
gers. The  citadel,  that  was  upon  the  point  of  surrendering,  was  relieved  in  this 
manner,  contrary  to  all  expectation. 

Tiie  Syracusans  at  the  same  time  hastened  on  board  their  galleys,  and  attacked 
the  enemy's  fleet.  They  sunk  some  of  their  ships,  took  others,  and  pursued  the  rest 
to  the  shore.  But  this  very  victory  was  the  cause  of  their  ruin.  Abandoned  to  their 
own  discretion,  without  either  leader  or  authority  to  command  them,  or  counsel,  the 
officers  as  well  as  soldiers  gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing,  feasting,  drinking,  de- 
bauchery, and  every  kind  of  loose  excess.  Nypsius  knew  well  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  general  infatuation.  He  attacked  the  wall  that  enclosed  the  citadel;  and 
having  made  himself  master  of  it,  he  demolished  it  in  several  places,  and  permitted 
his  soldiers  to  enter  and  plunder  the  city.  All  things  were  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
Here  the  citizens,  half  asleep,  had  their  throats  cul;  their  houses  were  plundered, 
while  the  women  and  children  were  driven  off  into  the  citadel,  without  regard  to  their 
tears,  cries,  and  lamentations. 

There  was  but  one  man  who  could  remedy  this  misfortune,  and  preserve  the  city. 
This  was  in  every  body's  thoughts,  but  no  one  had  courage  enough  to  propose  it;  so 
much  ashamed  were  they  of  the  ungenerous  manner  in  which  they  had  driven  him 
out.  As  the  danger  increased  every  moment,  and  already  approached  the  quarter 
Achradina,  in  the  height  of  their  extremity  and  despair,  a  voice  was  heard  from  the 
horse  and  allies,  which  said,  "that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  recall  Dion  and  the 
Peloponnesian  troops  from  the  country  of  the  Leontines."  As  soon  as  any  body  had 
courage  enough  to  utter  these  words,  they  were  the  general  cry  of  the  Syracusans, 
who,  with  tears  of  joy  and  grief,  made  prayers  to  the  gods,  that  they  would  bring 
him  back  to  them.     The  hope  alone  of  seeing  him  again,  gave  them  new  courage, 

*  PliJt.  p.  975,  981,     Died.  1.  x  vi.  p.  422, 423. 
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and  enabled  them  to  make  head  against  the  enemy.     The  deputies  set  out  immediate- 
ly with  full  speed,  and  arrived  at  the  city  of  Leontium  late  in  the  evening. 

As  soon  as  they  alighted,  they  threw  themselves  at  Dion's  feet,  bathed  in  tears,  and 
related  the  deplorable  extremity  to  which  the  Syracusans  were  reduced.  Some  of 
the  Leontines,  and  several  of  the  Peloponnesian  soldiers,  who  had  seen  them  arrive, 
were  already  assembled  round  Dion,  and  conceived  rightly  from  their  emotion  and 
prostrate  behaviour,  that  something  very  extraordinary  had  happened.  Dion  had  no 
sooner  heard  what  they  had  to  say,  than  he  conducted  them  to  the  assembly,  which 
formed  itself  immediately;  for  the  people  ran  thither  with  great  eagerness.  The  two 
principal  deputies  explained  in  a  few  words  the  greatness  of  their  distress,  and  "im- 
plored the  foreign  troops  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  Syracusans,  and  to  forget  the 
ill-treatment  they  had  received:  especially  as  that  unfortunate  people  had  already 
paid  a  severer  penalty  for  it,  than  the  most  injured  among  them  would  desire  to  impose." 

The  deputies  having  finished  their  discourse,  the  whole  theatre,  where  the  assem- 
bly was  held,  continued  sad  and  silent.  Dion  rose;  but  as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak, 
a  torrent  of  tears  suppressed  his  utterance.  The  foreign  soldiers  called  out  to  him  to 
take  courage,  and  expressed  a  generous  compassion  for  his  grief  At  length,  having 
recovered  himself  a  little,  he  spoke  to  them  in  these  terms:  "men  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  you  our  allies,  I  have  assembled  you  here,  that  you  might  deliberate  upon  what 
regards  yourselves;  as  for  my  part,  I  must  not  deliberate  upon  any  thing  when  Syra- 
cuse is  in  danger.  If  f  cannot  preserve  it,  I  go  to  perish  Aviih  it,  and  to  bury  myself 
in  its  ruins.  But  for  you,  if  you  are  resolved  to  assist  us  once  more;  us,  who  are  the 
most  imprudent  and  most  unfortunate  of  mankind,  come  and  relieve  the  city  of  Sy- 
racuse, from  henceforth  the  w^ork  of  your  hands.  If  not,  and  the  just  subjects  of 
complaint  which  you  have  against  the  Syracusans,  determine  you  to  abandon  them 
in  their  present  condition,  and  to  sutler  them  to  perish:  may  you  receive  from  the 
immortal  gods  the  reward  you  merit  for  the  affection  and  fideUty  which  you  have 
hitherto  expressed  for  me.  For  the  rest,  I  have  only  to  desire,  that  you  Avill  keep 
Dion  in  your  remembrance,  who  did  not  abandon  j^ou  when  unworthily  treated  by 
his  country,  nor  his  country  when  fallen  into  misfortunes. 

As  soon  as  he  had  ceased  speaking,  the  foreign  soldiers  rose  up  with  loud  cries  and 
entreated  him  to  lead  them  on  that  moment  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse.  The  deputies, 
transported  with  joy,  saluted  and  embraced  them,  praying  the  gods  to  bestow  upon 
Dion  and  them  all  happiness  and  prosperity.  When  the  tumult  was  appeased,  Dion 
ordered  them  to  prepare  for  the  march,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  supped,  to  return 
with  their  arms  to  the  same  place,  being  determined  to  set  out  that  night,  and  fly  to 
the  relief  of  his  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  Syracuse,  the  officers  of  Dionysius,  after  having  done  all  the 
mischief  they  could  do  to  the  city,  retired  at  night  into  the  citadel  whh  the  loss  of 
some  of  their  soldiers. 

This  short  respite  gave  the  seditious  orators  new  courage,  who,  flattering  them- 
selves that  the  enemy  would  lie  still  after  what  they  had  done,  exhorting  the  Syracus- 
ans to  think  no  farther  of  Dion,  not  to  receive  him  if  he  came  to  their  relief  with 
his  foreign  troops,  nor  to  yield  to  them  in  courage,  but  to  defend  their  city  and  liberty, 
with  their  own  arms  and  valour.  New  deputies  were  instantly  despatched  from  the 
general  officer  to  prevent  his  coming,  and  from  the  principal  citizens  and  his  friends, 
to  desire  him  to  hasten  his  march; "which  diflererce  of  sentiments,  and  contrariety 
of  advices,  occasioned  his  marching  slowly,  and  by  small  journies. 

When  the  night  was  far  spent,  Dion's  enemies  seized  the  gates  of  the  city,  icy 
prevent  his  entrance.  At  the  same  instant  Nypsius,  well  apprized  of  all  that  passed 
in  Syracuse,  made  a  sally  from  the  citadel  with  a  greater  body  of  troops,  and  more 
determinate  than  before.  They  demolished  the  wall  that  enclosed  them,  entirely, 
and  entered  the  city,  which  they  plundered.  Nothing  but  slaughter  and  blood  was 
seen  every  where.  Nor  did  they  stop  for  the  pillage;  but  seemed  to  have  no  other 
view  than  to  ruin  and  destroy  all  before  them.  One  would  have  thought,  that  the 
son  of  Dionysius,  whom  his  father  had  left  in  the  citadel,  being  reduced  to  despair, 
and  prompted  by  an  excess  of  hatred  for  the  Syracusans,  was  determined  to  bury 
the  tyranny  in  the  ruins  of  the  city.  To  prevent  Dion's  relief  of  it,  they  had  re- 
course to  fire,  the  swiftest  of  destructions;  burning  with  torches  and  lighted  straw  all 
places  within  their  power,  and  throwing  combustibles  against  the  rest.  The  Syra- 
cusans who  fled  to  avoid  the  flames,  were  butchered  in  the  streets;  and  those  who, 
to  avoid  the  all-murdering  sword,  retired  into  the  houses,  were  driven  out  of  them 
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again  by  the  encroaching  fire;  for  there  were  many  houses  burning,  and  many  that 
fell  upon  the  people  in  the  streets. 

These  very  flames  opened  the  city  for  Dion,  by  obliging  the  citizens  to  agree  in: 
notkeeping  the  gates  shut  against  him.  Couriers  after  couriers  were  despatched  to 
hasten  his  march.  Heraclides  himself,  his  most  declared  and  mortal  enemy,  deputed 
his  brother,  and  afterwards  his  uncle  Theodotus,  to  conjure  him  to  advance  with  the 
utmost  speed,  there  being  nobody  besides  himself  to  make  head  against  the  enemy, 
he  being  wounded,  and  the  city  almost  entirely  ruined,  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

Dion  received  the  news  when  he  was  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  gates.  His  sol- 
diers upon  that  occasion  marched  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  with  so  good  a  will, 
that  it  was  not  long  before  he  arrived  at  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  there  detached  his 
hght-armed  troops  against  the  enemy,  to  re-animate  the  Syracusans  by  the  sight  of 
them.  He  then  drew  up  his  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  the  citizens  who  came  running 
on  all  sides  to  join  him.  He  divided  them  into  small  parties  of  greater  depth  than 
front,  and  put  different  officers  at  the  head  of  them,  that  they  might  be  capable  of 
attacking  in  several  places  at  once,  and  appear  stronger  and  more  formidable  to  the 
enemy. 

After  having  made  these  dispositions,  and  prayed  to  the  gods,  he  marched  across 
the  city  against  the  enemy.  In  every  street  as  he  passed,  he  was  welcomed  with 
acclamations,  cries  of  joy,  and  songs  of  victory,  mingled  with  the  prayers  and  blessings 
of  all  the  Syracusans,  who  called  Dion  their  preserver  and  their  god,  and  his  soldiers 
their  brothers  and  fellow-citizens.  At  that  instant,  there  was  not  a  single  man  in  the 
city  so  fond  of  life,  as  not  to  be  much  more  in  pain  for  Dion's  safety  than  his  own, 
and  not  to  fear  much  more  for  him  than  for  all  the  rest  together,  seeing  him  march 
foremost  to  so  great  a  danger,  over  blood,  fire,  and  dead  bodies,  with  which  the  streets 
and  public  places  were  universally  covered. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  view  of  the  enemy  was  no  less  terrible;  for  they  were  animat- 
ed by  rage  and  despair,  and  were  posted  in  line  of  battle  behind  the  ruins  of  the  wall 
they  had  thrown  down,  which  made  the  approach  very  difficult  and  dangerous.  They 
were  under  the  necessity  of  defending  the  citadel,  which  was  their  safety  and  retreat, 
and  durst  not  remove  from  it,  lest  their  communication  should  be  cut  off.  But  what 
■was  most  capable  of  disordering  and  discouraging  Dion's  soldiers,  and  made  their 
march  very  painful  and  difficult,  was  the  fire.  For  wherever  they  turned  themselves, 
they  marched  by  the  light  of  the  houses  on  fire,  and  were  obliged  to  go  over  ruins  in 
the  midst  of  flames;  exposing  themselves  to  being  crushed  by  the  fall  of  walls,  beams, 
and  roofs  of  houses,  which  tottered  half  consumed  by  the  flames,  and  under  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  their  ranks,  while  they  opened  then-  way  through  frightful  clouds  of 
smoke  mingled  with  dust. 

When  they  had  joined  the  enemy,  only  a  very  small  number  on  each  side  were 
capable  of  engaging,  from  the  want  of  room,  and  the  unevenness  of  the  ground. 
But  at  length^ Dion's  soldiers,  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  cries  and  ardour  of 
the  Syracusans,  charged  the  enemy  with  such  redoubled  vigour,  that  the  troops  of 
Nypsius  gave  way.  The  greatest  part  of  them  escaped  into  the  citadel,  which  was 
very  near;  and  those  who  remained  without,  being  broken,  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
pursuit  by  the  foreign  troops. 

The  time  would  not  admit  their  making  immediate  rejoicings  for  their  victory,  in 
the  manner  so  great  an  exploit  deserved;  the  Syracusans  being  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
preservation  of  their  houses,  and  to  pass  the  whole  night  in  extinguishing  the  fire; 
which  however  they  did  not  eflect  without  great  difficulty. 

At  the  return  of'  day,  none  of  the  seditious  orators  durst  stay  in  the  city;  but  all 
fled,  self-condemned,  to  avoid  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes.  Only  Heraclides  - 
and  Theodotus  came  to  Dion,  and  put  themselves  into  his  hands,  confessing  their  in- 
jurious treatment  of  him,  and  conjuring  him  not  to  imitate  their  ill-conduct:  that  it 
became  Dion,  superior  as  he  was  in  all  other  respects  to  the  restof  mankind,  to  show 
himself  as  much  so  in  that  greatness  of  soul,  which  could  conquer  resentment  and  re- 
venge, and  forgive  the  ungrateful,  who  owned  themselves  unworthy  of  his  pardon. 

Heraclides  and  Theodotus  having  made  these  supplications,  Dion's  friends  advised 
him  not  to  spare  men  of  their  vile  and  malignant  disposition;  but  to  abandon  Hera- 
clides to  the  soldiers,  and  in  so  doing,  exterminate  from  the  state  that  spirit  of  sedi- 
tion and  intrigue;  a  distemper  that  has  really  something  of  madness  in  it,  and  is  no 
less  to  be  feared,  from  its  pernicious  consequences,  than  tyranny  itself.  But  Dion,  to 
appease  them,  said,  "that  other  captains  generally  made  the  means  of  conquering^ 
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their  enemies  their  sole  application;  that  for  his  part,  he  had  passed  much  lime  in  the 
academy  in  learning  to  subdue  anger,  envy,  and  all  the  jarring  pas.sions  oi^the  mind; 
that  the  sign  of  having  conquered  them,  is  not  kindness  and  afiability  to  friends  and 
persons  of  merit,  but  treating  those  with  humanity  who  have  injured  us,  and  in  being 
always  ready  to  forgive  them;  that  he  did  not  desire  so  much  to  appear  superior  to 
HeracUdes  in  power  and  ability,  as  in  wisdom  and  justice,  for  in  that,  true  and  es- 
sential superiority  consists;  that  if  Heraclides  be  wicked,  invidious,  and  perfidious, 
must  Dion  coniaminate  and  dishonour  himself  with  low  resentment?  It  is  true,  ac- 
cording to  human  laws,  there  seems  to  be  less  injustice  in  revenging  an  injury  than 
committing  it;  but  if  we  consult  nature,  we  shall  find  both  the  one  and  the  other  to 
have  their  rise  in  the  same  weakness  of  mind.  Besides,  there  is  no  disposition  so 
obdurate  and  savage,  as  not  to  be  vanquished  by  the  force  of  kind  Uvsage  and  obliga 
tions."     Dion  upon  these  maxmis  pardoned  Heraclides. 

He  next  applied  himself  to  enclosing  the  citadel  with  a  new  worlr;  and  he  ordered 
each  of  the  Syracusans  to  go  and  cut  a  large  stake.  In  the  niglit,  he  set  his  soldiers 
to  work,  while  the  Syracusans  took  their  rest.  He  surrountlcd  liie  citadel  in  this 
manner  with  a  stong  palisade,  before  it  was  perceived;  so  that  in  the  morning,  the 
greatness  of  the  work,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  execution,  were  matter  of  admiration 
for  all  the  world,  as  well  the  enemy  as  the  citizens. 

Having  finished  this  palisade, 'he  buried  the  dead;  and  dismissing  the  prisoners 
taken  from  the  enemy,  he  summoned  an  assembly.  Heraclides  proposed  in  it,  that 
Dion  should  be  elected  generalissimo,  with  supreme  authority  by  sea  and  land.  All 
the  people  of  worth,  and  the  most  considerable  of  the  citizens,  Vvere  pleased  with  the 
proposal,  and  desired  that  it  might  have  the  authority  of  the  assembly.  But  the  ma- 
riners and  artisans  were  sorry  that  Heraclides  should  lose  the  ofiice  of  admiral;  and 
convinced,  that  although  he  were  httle  estimable  in  all  other  respects,  he  would  at 
least  be  more  for  the  people  than  Dion,  they  opposed  it  with  all  their  power.  Dion, 
to  avoid  disturbance  and  confusion,  did  not  insist  upon  that  point,  and  acquiesced, 
that  Heraclides  should  continue  to  command  in  chief  at  sea.  But  his  opposing  the 
distribution  of  lands  and  houses,  which  they  were  very  desirous  should  take  place, 
and  his  cancelling  and  annulling  whatever  had  been  decreed  upon  that  head,  embroil- 
ed him  with  them  irretrievably. 

Heraclides,  taking  advantage  of  a  disposition  so  favourable  to  his  views,  did  not 
fail  to  revive  his  cabals  and  intrigues,  as  appeared  openly  by  his  attempt  to  make 
himself  master  of  Syracuse,  and  to  shut  the  gates  upon  his  rival;  but  it  proved  un- 
successful. A  Spartan  who  had  been  sent  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  negotiated  a  new 
accommodation  between  Heraclides  and  Dion,  under  the  strictest  oaths,  and  tli<» 
strongest  assurances  of  obedience  on  the  side  of  the  former;  v/eak  ties  to  a  m.an  void 
of  faith  and  probity. 

The  Syracusans,  liaving  dismissed  their  sea-forces,  who  were  become  unnecessary, 
applied  solely  to  the  siege  of  the  citadel,  and  rebuilt  the  wall  v/hlcli  had  been  thrown 
down.  As  no  relief  came  to  the  besieged,  and  bread  began  to  ihW  short  with  them, 
the  soldiers  grew  mutinous,  and  would  observe  no  discipline.  The  son  of  Dionysius, 
finding  himself  without  hope  or  resource,  capitulated  with  Dion,  to  surrender  the 
citadel,  with  all  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  He  carried  hin  mother  and  sisters 
away  with  him,  filled  five  galleys  with  his  people  and  effects,  and  went  to  his  fathcj-; 
for  Dion  gave  him  entire  liberty  to  retire  unmolested.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  joy 
of  the  city  upon  his  departure.  Women,  children,  old  people,  ail  were  passionately 
fond  of^  gratifying  their  eyes  from  the  port  with  so  agreeable  a  spectncie,  and  to  so- 
lemnize the  joyful  day,  on  which,  after  so  many  years  of  serv'itude,  the  sun  arose  for 
the  first  time  upon  the  Syracusan  liberty. 

AppollocratesJiaving  set  sail,  and  Dion  begun  his  march  to  enter  the  citadel,  thef 
princesses,  who  were  there,  did  not  stay  till  he  arrived,  but  came  out  to  meet  him  at 
the  gates.  Aristomache  led  the  son  of  Dion;  after  whom  came  Arete,  his  wife,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  full  of  tears.  Dion  embraced  his  cister  first,  and 
afterwards  his  son.  Aristomache  then  presenting  Arete  to  him,  spoke  thus:  "the 
tears  you  see  her  shed,  the  shame  expressed  in  her  looks,  at  the  time  when  your  pre 
sence  restores  us  life  and  joy,  her  silence  itself,  and  her  confusion,  sufnciently  denote 
the  grief  she  suffers  at  the  sight  of  a  husband,  to  whom  anothpr  hn^  been  substituted 
contrary  to  her  will,  but  who  alone  has  always  possessed  her  heart.  vShali  she  salute 
you  as  her  uncle,  or  shall  she  embrace  you  s^  her  huf^band?"  AriRfomache  having 
spoken  in  this  manner,  Dion,  with  his  face-  bathed  in  tf^ars,  tenderly  embraced  his 
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wife;  to  whom  he  gave  his  son,  and  sent  them  lionie  to  his  house;  because  he  though! 
proper  to  leave  the  citadel  to  the  discretion  of  the  Syracusans,  as  an  evidence  of  their 
liberty. 

For  himself,  after  havino;  rewarded  with  a  magnificence  truly  royal  all  those  who 
had  contributed  to  his  success,  according  to  their  rank  and  merit,  as  the  height  of 
glory  and  happiness,  and  the  object  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  of  Carthage  and  all 
Greece,  w1k>  esteemed  him  the  wisest  and  most  fortunate  captain  that  ever  lived,  he 
constantly  retained  his  original  simplicity;  as  modest  and  plain  in  his  dress,  equipage, 
and  table,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  academy  with  Plato,  and  not  with  people  bred  in 
armies,  with  officers  and  soldiers,  who  often  breathe  nothing  but  pleasures  and  mag- 
nificence. Accordingh^,  at  the  time  Plato  wrote  to  him,  "that  the  eyes  of  all  man- 
kind were  upon  him  alone,"  Uttle  affected  with  that  general  admiration,  his  thoughts 
were  always  intent  upon  the  academy,  that  school  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  where  ex- 
ploits and  successes  were  not  judged  of  by  the  exteTnal  splendour  and  noise  with 
which  they  were  attended,  but  fi^om  the  wise  and  moderate  use  of  them. 

Dion  designed  to  establish  a  form  of  government  in  Syracuse,  composed  of  the 
Spartan  and  Cretan,  but  wherein  the  aristocratical  was  always  to  prevail,  and  to  de- 
cide important  affairs  by  the  authority  which,  according  to  his  plan,  was  to  be  vested 
in  the  council  of  elders.  Heraclides,  still  turbulent  and  seditious  according  to  cus- 
tom, and  solely  intent  upon  gaining  the  people  by  flattery,  caresses,  and  other  popu- 
lar arts,  again  opposed  him  in  his  scheme.  One  day  wlien  Dion  sent  for  him  to  the 
council,  he  answered  that  he  would  not  come;  and  that,  being  only  a  private  person, 
he  should  be  in  the  assembly  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  whenever  it  was  summon- 
ed. His  view,  in  such  behaviour,  was  to  make  his  court  to  the  people,  and  to  render 
l>ion  odious;  who,  weary  of  his  repeated  insults,  permitted  those  whom  he  had  for- 
nterly  prevented,  to  kill  him.  They  accordingly  went  to  his  house,  and  despatched 
him.     VVe  shall  see  presently  Dion's  own  sense  of  this  action. 

The  Syracusans  were  higiily  affected  at  his  death;  but  as  Dion  solemnized  his  fu- 
neral with  great  magnificence,  followed  his  body  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
army,  and  afterwards  harangued  the  people  upon  the  occasion,  they  were  appeased, 
and  forgave  him  the  murder;  convinced,  that  it  was  im. possible  for  the  city  ever  to 
be  free  from  commotions  and  sedition  while  Heraclides  and  Dion  governed  together. 

After  that  murder,  Dion  never  new  joy  or  peace  of  mind.  A  hideous  spectre 
which  he  saw  in  the  night,  filled  him  with  trouble,  terror,  and  melancholy.  The 
phantom  seemed  to  be  a  woman  of  enormous  stature,  who,  in  her  attire,  air,  and^ 
haggard  looks,  resembled  a  fury  sweepinig  his  house  with  violence.*  His  son's  death 
who  lor  some  unknown  grief  had  thrown  himself  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  passed  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  ominotis  apparition,  and  was  the  prelude  to  his  misfor- 
tunes. Callippus  gave  the  last  hand  to  them.  He  was  an  Athenian,  with  whom 
Dion  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship,  while  he  lodged  at  his  house  at  Athens, 
and  vvith  whom  he  lived  ever  after  with  entire  freedom  and  unbounded  confidence. 
Callippus  having  given  himself  up  to  his  ambitious  views,  and  entertained  thoughts  of 
making  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  threw  off  all  regard  for  the  sacred  ties  of  friend- 
ship atid  hospitality,  and  contrived  to  get  rid  of  Dion,  who  was  the  sole  obstacle  to 
his  designs.  Notwithstanding  his  care  to  conceal  them,  they  were  discovered,  and 
came  to  the  ears  of  Dion's  sister  and  wife,  who  lost  no  time,  and  spared  no  pains,  to 
learn  the  truth  by  a  very  strict  inquiry.  To  prevent  its  effects,  he  went  to  them  witli 
tears  in  his  ey«s,  and  the  appearance  of  being  inconsolable  that  any  person  should 
suspect  him  of  such  a  crimt',  or  think  him  capable  of  so  black  a  design.  They  in- 
sisted upon  his  taking  the  great  oath,  as  it  was  called.  The  person  whosWore  it, 
was  wrjjmed  in  the  purple  mantle  of  the  goddess  Proserpine,  and  holding  a  lighted 
torch  in  his  hand,  pronounced  in  the  temple  the  most  dreadful  execrations  against 
himself  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

The  oath  cost  him  nothing;  but  did  not  convince  the  princesses.  They  daily  re- 
ceived new  intimation  of  his  guilt  froni  several  hanils,  as  did  Dion  himself,  whose 
friends  in  general  persuaded  him  to  prevent  the  crime  of  Callippus  b/  a  just  and  sud- 
den punishment.  But  he  never  resolved  upon  it.  The  death  of  Heraclides,  which 
he  k»oked  upon  as  a  horrible  blot  on  his  reputation  and  virtue,  was  perpetually  pre- 
gent  to  his  troubled  imagination,  and  renewed  by  continual  terrors  his  grief  and  re- 
pentance.    Tormented  night  and  day  by  that  cruel   remembrance,  he  professed,  that 
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}ie  had  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths,  and  present' his  throat  liimself  to  any  one  that 
would  kill  him,  than  to  hve  under  the  necessity  of  continual  precautions,  not  only 
against  his  enemies,  but  the  best  of  his  friends. 

Callippus  ill  deserved  that  name.  He  hastened  the  execution  of  his  crime,  and 
caused  Dion  to  be  assassinated  in  his  own  house  by  the  Zacynthian  soldiers^  who 
were  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest.  The  sister  and  wife  of  that  prince,  were  put 
into  prison,  where  the  latter  was  delivered  of  a  son,  which  she  resolved  to  nurse  there 
herself. 

After  this  murder,  Callippus  was  sometime  in  a  splendid  condition,  having  made 
himself  master  of  Syracuse  by  means  of  the  troops,  wIk)  were  entirely  devoted  to  his 
service,  on  account  of  the  gifts  which  he  bestowed  upon  them.  Tlie  pagans  believ- 
ed, that  the  divinity  ought  to  punish  great  crimes  in  a  sudden  and  extraordinary 
manner  in  this  life;  and  Plutarch  observes,  that  the  success  of  Callippus  occasioned 
very  great  complaints  against  the  gods,  for  suffering,  calmly  and  without  indigna- 
tion, the  vilest  of  men  to  raise  himself  to  so  exalted  a  fortune  by  so  detestable  and 
impious  a  means.  But  Providence  was  not  long  without  justifying  itself;  for  Callip- 
pus soon  suffered  the  pimishraent  of  his  guilt.  Having  marched  with  his  troops  to 
take  Catana,  Syracuse  revolted  against  him,  and  threw  off  so  shameful  a  subjer.tion. 
He  afterwards  attacked  Messina,  where  he  lost  a  great  many  men,  and  particularly 
the  Zacynthian  soldiers,  who  had  murdered  Dion.  No  city  of  Sicily  would  receive 
him;  but  all  detesting  him  as  the  most  execrable  of  wretches,  he  retired  to  Rhcgium, 
where,  after  ha  vino;  led  tor  some  time  a  miserable  life,  he  was  killed  by  Leptinus  and 
Polyperchon,  and,  it  was  said,  with  the  same  dagger  with  which  Dion  had  been  as^- 
sassinated.* 

History  has  few  examples  of  so  distinct  an  attention  of  Providence  to  punish  great 
crimes,  such  as  murder,  perfidy,  treason,  either  in  the  authors  of  those  crimes  them- 
selves, who  comraajided  or  executed  them,  or  in  the  accomplices  any  way  concerned 
in  them.  Divine  justice  manifests  itself  from  time  to  time  in  this  manner^  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  unconcerned  and  inattentive;  and  to  prevent  the  inundation  of  crimes, 
which  an  entire  impunity  would  occasion;  but  it  does  not  always  distinguish  itself"  by 
remarkable  chastisements  in  this  world,  to  intimate  to  mankind,  that  greater  punish- 
ments are  reserved  for  guilt  in  the  next. 

As  for  Aristomache,  and  Arete,  as  soon  as  they  came  out  of  prison,  Icetasof  Syra- 
cuse, one  of  Dion's  friends,  received  them  into  his  house,  and  treated  them  at  first 
with  an  attention,  fidelity,  and  generosity  of  the  most  exemplary  kind;  but,  comply- 
ing at  last  with  Dion's  e'^nemies,  he  provided  a  bark  for  them,  and  having  put  them  on 
board,  under  the  pretence  of  sending  them  to  Peloponnesus,  he  gave  orders  to  those 
who  were  to  carry  them,  to  kill  them  on  the  passage  and  throw  them  info  the  sea. 
He  was  not  lon^  without  receiving  the  chastisement  due  to  his  black  treachery;  for 
being  taken  by  Timoleon,  he  Avas'put  to  death.  The  Syracusans,  fully  to  avenge 
Dion,  killed  also  the  Iavo  sons  of  that  traitor. 

The  relations  and  friends  of  Dion,  soon  after  his  death,  had  written  to  Plato,  to 
consult  him  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  should  behave  in  the  present  troubled  and 
fluctuatino;  condition  of  Syracuse,  and  to  know  what  sort  of  government  it  was  pro- 
per to  establish  there.  Plato,  who  knew  that  the  Syracusans  were  equally  incapable 
of  entire  liberty  or  absolute  servitude,  exhorted  them  strenuously  to  pacify  all  things 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  for  that  purpose  to  change  the  tyranny,  the  very  name  of 
which  was  odious,  into  a  lawful  sovereignty,  which  would  make  subjection  easy  and 
agreeable.  He  advised  them,  and  according  to  him  it  had  been  Dion's  opinion,  to 
create  three  kings;  one  to  be  Ilipparinus,  Dion's  son;  another  Hipparinus,  brother  of 
Dionysius  the  younger,  who  seemed  to  be  well  inclined  towards  the  people;  and  Di- 
onysiVis  himself,  if  he  would  comply  with  such  conditions  as  should  be  prescribed 
him;  their  authority  to  be  not  unlike  that  of  the  kings  of  Sparta.  At  the  same  time 
thirty-five  magistrates  were  to  be  appointed,  to  take  care  that  the  laws  should  be  du- 
ly observed,  to  have  great  authority  both  in  times  of  war  and  peace,  and  to  serve  as  a 
balance  between  the  power  of  the  kings,  the  senate,  and  the  people.t 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  advice  was  ever  followed,  which  indeed  had  its  great 
inconveniences.  It  is  only  known,  that  Hipparinus  the  brother  of  Dionysius,  having 
landed  at  Syracuse  with  a  fleet,  and  considerable  forces,  expelled  Callippus,  and  ex- 
ercised the  sovereign  power  two  years.^ 
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The  history  of  Sicily,  as  related  thus  far,  includes  about  fifty  years,  beginningwith 
Dionysius  the  elder,  who  reigned  thirty-ei^ht,  and  continuing  to  the  death  of  T)ion. 
I  shall  return  in  the  sequel  to  the  aifairs  of  Sicily,  and  shall  relate  the  end  of  Diony- 
fius  the  younger,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Syracusan  liberty  by  Timoleon. 

SECTION  IV. CHARACTER  OF  DION. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  so  many  excellent  qualities  in  one  person  as  were  united  in 
Dion.  I  do  not  consider  in  this  place,  his  wonderliil  taste  for  the  sciences,  his  art  of 
associating  them  with  the  greatest  employments  of  war  and  peace,  of  extracting  from 
them  rules  of  conduct,  and  maxims  of  government,  and  of  making  them  an  equally 
useful  and  honourable  entertainment  of  his  leisure.  I  confine  myself  to  the  states- 
man and  patriot;  and  in  this  view,  how  admirable  does  he  appear!  greatness  of  soul, 
elevation  of  sentiments,  generosity  in  bestowing  his  wealth,  heroic  valour  in  battle, 
attended  with  a  coolness  of  temper,  and  a  prudence  scarcely  to  be  paralleled;  a  mind 
vast,  and  capable  of  the  highest  views,  a  constancy  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  greatest 
dangers,  or  the  most  unexpected  revolution  of  fortune,  the  love  of  country  and  of  the 
public  good  carried  almost  to  excess;  these  are  part  of  Dion's  virtues.  The  design 
he  formed  of  delivering  his  country  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyranny,  and  his  boldness 
and  wisdom  in  the  execution  of  it,  show  what  he  was  capable  of. 

But  what  I  conceive  the  greatest  beauty  in  Dion's  character,  the  most  worthy  of 
admiration,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  the  most  above  human  nature,  is  the  greatness  of 
soul,  and  unexampled  patience,  with  which  he  suffered  the  ingratitude  of  his  country. 
He  had  abandoned  and  sacrificed  everj'-  thing  to  come  to  their  relief;  he  had  reduced 
the  tyranny  to  extremities,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  re-establishing  them  in  the  full 
possession  of  their  liberty:  in  return  for  such  great  services,  they  shamefully  expelled 
nimfrora  the  city,  accompanied  with  a  handful  of  foreign  soldiers,  whose  fidelity  they 
had  not  been  able  to  corrupt;  they  loaded  him  with  injuries,  and  added  to  their  base 
perfidy  the  most  cruel  outrages  and  indignity.  To  punish  those  ungrateful  traitors, 
ne  had  only  a  signal  to  give,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  indignation  of  his  soldiers: 
master  of  theirs,  as  well  as  of  his  own  temper,  he  checked  their  impetuosity,  and 
without  disarming  their  hands,  restrained  their  just  rage,  suffering  them,  in  the  very 
height  and  ardour  of  an  attack,  only  to  terrify,  and  not  kill,  his  enemies,  because  he 
could  not  forget  that  they  were  his  fellow-citizens  and  brethren. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  defect  that  can  be  objected  to  Dion,  which  is,  his  hav- 
ing something  rigid  and  austere  in  his  humour,  that  made  him  less  accessible  and  so- 
ciable than  he  should  have  been,  and  kept  even  persons  of  worth  and  his  best  friends 
at  a  kind  of  distance.  Plato,  and  those  who  had  his  glory  sincerely  at  heart,  had  of- 
ten animadverted  upon  this  turn  of  mind  in  him:  but  notwithstanding  the  reproaches 
which  were  made  upon  his  too  austere  gravity,  and  the  inflexible  severity  with  which 
he  treated  the  people^  he  still  prided  himself  upon  abating  nothing  of  them:  whether 
his  genius  was  entirely  averse  to  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  persuasion,  or  that,  from 
the  view  of  correctin,^  and  reforming  the  Syracusans,  vitiated  and  corrupted  by  the 
flattering  and  complaisant  discourses  of  their  orators,  he  chose  that  rough  and  manly 
manner  of  behaviour  to  them. 

Dion  was  mistaken  in  the  most  essential  points  of  governing.  From  the  throne  to 
the  lowest  office  in  the  state,  whoever  is  charged  with  the  care  of  ruling  and  conduct- 
ing others,  ought  particularly  to  study  the  arf^  of  managing  men's  tempers,  and  of 
giving  them  that  bent  and  turn  of  nnnd  that  may  best  suit  his  measures;  which  can- 
not be  done  by  ass\iming  the  severe  master,  by  commanding  haughtily,  and  content- 
ing one's  self  vvith  laying  down  the  rule  and  the  duty  with  inflexible  rigour.  There 
is  in  the  right  itself,  in  virtue,  and  the  exercise  of  all  functions,  an  exactitude  and 
steadiness,  or  rather  a  kind  of  stiflhess,  which  frequently  degenerates  into  a  vice  when 
carried  to  extremes.  I  know  it  is  never  allowable  to  break  through  rules;  but  it  is  al- 
ways laudab*^,  and  often  necessary,  to  soften,  and  make  them  more  convertible,  which 
is  best  efilscted  by  a  kindness  of  manners,  and  an  insinuating  behaviour;  not  always 
exacting  the  discharge  of  a  duty  in  its  utmost  rigour;  overlooking  abundance  of  small 
faults,  that  do  not  merit  much  notice,  and  observing  upon  those  which  are  more  con- 
siderable, with  favour^and  goodness;  in  a  word,  in  endeavouring  by  all  possible  means 
to  acquire  people's  aflt-ction,  and  to  render  virtue  and  duty  amiable. 

Dion's  permission  to  kill  Heraclides,  whic^h  was  obtained  with  difficulty,  or  rather 
forced  from  hirn,  contrary  to  his  natural  disposition,  as  well  as  principles,  cost  him 

•  WhJeh  an  an  aiicimipoi'tr>iHed"rte\anim)i,atque  oirmium  r€g:inar«*rnm  oratio/'—Cic.  I.  i.de.  Divin.  n.  80. 
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dear,  and  brought  the  trouble  and  anguish  upon  him,  that  lasted  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  of  which  they  were  the  principal  cause. 

SECTION  V DIONYSIUS  THE  YOUNGER  REASCENDS  THE  THRONE. 

Callippus,  who  had  caused  Dion  to  be  murdered,  and  had  substituted  himself  in 
his  place,  did  not  possess  his  power  long.  Thirteen  months  after,  Hipparnius,  brother 
of  Dioriysius,  arriving  unexpectedly  at  Syracuse  with  a  numerous  fleet,  expelled 
him  from  the  city,  and  recovered  his  paternal  sovereignty,  which  he  held  during  two 
years.* 

SjTacuse  and  all  Sicily,  being  harassed  by  different  factions  and  intestine  war, 
were  in  a  miserable  condition.  Dionysius,  taking  the  advantage  of  these  troubles, 
ten  years  after  he  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  throne,  had  assembled  some  foreign 
troops,  and  having  overcome  N^^psius,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse, 
he  reinstated  himself  in  the  possession  of  his  dominions.f 

It  was  perhaps  to  thank  the  gods  for  his  re-establishment,  and  to  express  his  grati- 
tude to  them,  that  he  sent  statues  of  gold  and  ivory  to  Olympia  and  Delphos,  of 
very  great  value.  The  galleys  which  carried  them  were  taken  by  Iphicrates,  who 
was  at  that  time  near  Corcyra,  (now  Corfu,)  with  a  fleet.  He  wrote  to  Athens  to 
know  in  what  manner  he  should  dispose  of  his  sacred  booty,  and  was  answered,  not 
to  examine  too  scrupulously  for  what  it  was  designed,  but  to  make  use  of  it  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  troops.  Dionysius  complained  excessively  of  such  treatment  to 
the  Athenians,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  them,  wherein  he  reproached  with  great 
warmth  and  justice  their  avarice  and  sacrilegious  impiety .f 

A  commander  of  pirates  had  acted  much  more  nobly,  and  more  religiously  in  re- 

fard  to  the  Romans  about  fifty  years  before.  After  the  taking  of  Veil,  which  had 
een  ten  years  besieged,  they  sent  a  golden  cup  to  Delphos.  The  deputies  who  car- 
ried that  present  were  taken  by  the  pirates  of  Lipara,  and  carried  to  that  island.  It 
was  the  custom  to  divide  all  prizes  they  took  as  a  common  stock.  The  island  at  that 
time  was  under  the  government  of  a  magistrate,  more  like  the  Romans  in  his  man- 
ners than  those  he  governed.  He  was  called  Timasitheus;§  and  his  behaviour  agreed 
well  with  the  signification  of  his  name.  Full  of  regard  for  the  envoys,  the  sacred  gift 
they  carried,  the- motive  of  their  offering,  and  more  for  the  majesty  of  the  god  for 
whom  it  was  designed,  he  inspired  the  multitude,  that  generally  follow  the  example 
of  those  who  rule  them,  with  the  same  sentiments  of  respect  and  religion.  The  en- 
voys were  received,  therefore,  with  all  the  marks  of  distinction,  and  their  expenses 
borne  by  the  public.  Timasitheus  convoyed  them  with  a  good  squadron  to  Delphos, 
and  brought  them  back  in  the  same  manner  to  Rome  It  is  easy  to  judge  how  sen- 
sibly the  Romans  were  affected  with  so  noble  a  proceeding.  By  a  decree  of  the  se- 
nate, they  rewarded  Timasitheus  with  great  presents,  and  granted  him  the  right  of 
hospitality.|I  And  fifty  years  after,  when  the  Romans  took  Lipara  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, with  the  same  gratitude  as  if  the  action  had  been  but  lately  done,  they 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  do  farther  honour  to  the  family  of  their  benefactor,  and 
resolved  that  all  his  descendants  should  be  forever  exempted  from  the  tribute  im- 
posed upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  island.*!! 

This  was  certainly  great  and  noble  on  both  sides;  but  the  contrast  does  no  honour 
to  the  Athenians. 

To  return  to  Dionysius.  Though  he  expressed  some  regard  for  the  gods,  his  ac- 
tions argued  no  humanity  for  his  subjects.  His  past  misfortunes,  instead  of  correct- 
ing and  softening  his  disposition,  had  only  served  to  inflame  it,  and  to  render  him  more 
savage  and  brutal  than  before. 

The  most  worthy  and  considerable  of  the  citizens,  not  being  able  to  support  so 
cruel  a  servitude,  had  recourse  to  Icetas,  king  of  the  Leontines,  and  abandoning 
themselves  to  his  conduct,  elected  him  their  general;  not  that  they  believed  he  differ- 
ed in  any  thing  from  the  most  declared  tyrants,  but  because  they  had  no  other  re- 
source.** 

•A.M.  3647.    Ant.  J.  C.  357.     Diod.  1.  xvj.  p.  432,436. 

t  A.  M.  3654.    Ant.  J.  C.  350.  t  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  453. 

§  Timasitheus  signifies  one  who  honours  the  pods. 

B  Mon  erat  civitatis,  relut  publico  latrocinio,  partam  pioedain  dividere.    Forte  eo  anno  in  summo  magfistratn- 

era*  Timasitheus  quidara,  Romanis  vir  simiiior  quam  suis:  qui  legatorum  nonien,  donumque,  et  deum  eui  mil- 

teretur,  et  doni  causam  veritus  ipse,  multitudinem  quoque,  quae  semper  fernie  regenti  est  similis,  religionis  justa* 

implevit;  adductosq^ue  in  publicum  hospitium  legatoi,  cum  prssidio  etiam  navium  Delphos  prosecntos,  Roman 

inde  sospites  resiituiU    Hospitium  cum  eo  senatus  consulto  est  factum,  donaque  publice  data.— Tit.  Liv. 

•5  Tit.  Liv.  Decad.  i.  1.  v.  c.  23.     Diod.  1.  siv.  p.  307. 

•*  Dion.  I.  xvi.  p.  459,  et464.    Plut.  in  Timol.  p.  ^36,  et243. 
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During  these  transactions,  tlie  Cartliaginians,  wlio  were  almost  always  at  war 
with  the'^SjTacusans,  arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  large  fleet;  and  having  made  great 
progress  there,  the  Sicilians  and  the  people  of  Syracuse  resolved  to  send  an  embassy 
intcT  Greece,  to  demand  aid  of  the  Corinthians^  from  whom  the  Syracusans  were 
descended,  and  who  had  always  openly  declared  against  tyrants  and  in  favour  of 
libertv.  Icetas,  who  proposed  no  other  end  from  his  command  than  to  make  himself 
master  of  Syracuse,  and  had  no  thoughts  of  setting  it  free.,  treated  secretly  with  the 
Carthaginians,  though  in  public  he  affected  to  praise  the  wise  measures  of  the  Syra- 
cusans, and  even  sent  his  deputies  along  with  theirs. 

Corinth  received  the  ambassadors  kindly,  and  immediately  appointed  Timoleon 
their  general.  He  had  led  a  retired  life  for  twenty  years,  without  interfering  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  was  far  from  believing,  that,  at  his  age,  and  in  the  circumstances  he 
then  was,  he  should  be  thought  of  upon  such  an  occasion.* 

He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  famiUes  in  Corinth,  loved  his  country 
passionately,  and  discovered  upon  all  occasions  a  singular  humanity  of  temper,  ex- 
cept against  tyrants  and  bad  men.  He  was  an  excellent  captain;  and  as  in  his  youth 
he  had  all  the  maturity  of  age,  in  age  he  had  all  the  fire  and  courage  of  the  most  ar- 
dent youth. 

He  had  an  elder  brother,  called  Timophanes,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  as  he  had 
•demonstrated  in  a  battle,  in  which  he  covered  him  with  his  body,  and  saved  his  life 
.at  the  great  danger  of  his  own;  but  his  country  was  still  dearer  to  him.  That  bro- 
ther having  made  himself  tyrant  of  it,  so  black  a  crime  gave  him  the  deepest  afflic- 
tion. He  made  use  of  all  possible  means  to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty;  kindness, 
friendship,  affection,  remonstrances,  and  even  menaces.  But  finding  all  his  endea- 
vours ineffectual,  and  that  nothing  could  prevail  upon  a  heart  abandoned  to  ambi- 
tion, he  caused  his  brother  to  be  assassinated  in  his  presence  by  two  of  his  friends 
and  intimates,  and  thought,  that  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  laws  of  nature  ought  to 
give  place  to  those  of  his  country. 

That,  action  was  admired  and  applauded  by  the  principal  citizens  of  Corinth,  and 
by  most  of  the  philosophers,  who  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  noble  effort  of  human 
virtue;  and  Plutarch  seems  to  pass  the  same  judgment  upon  it.  All  the  world  were 
not  of  that  opinion;  and  some  people  reproached  him  as  an  aborriinable  fratricide, 
who  could  not  fail  of  drawing  down  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  upon  him.  His  mo- 
ther, especially  in  the  excess  of  her  grief,  uttered  the  most  dreadful  curses  and  im- 
precations against  him;  and  when  he  came  to  console  her,  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
sight  of  her  son's  murderer,  she  thrust  him  away  with  indignation,  and  shut  her 
jdoors  against  him. 

He  was  then  struck  with  all  the  horror  of  the  most  guilty;  and  giving  himself  up  to 
the  most  bitter  remorse,  considered  Timophanes  no  longer  as  a  tyrant,  but  as  a  bro- 
ther, and  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  abstaining  from  all  nourishment.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  his  friends  dissuaded  him  from  that  fatal  resolution.  Over- 
come by  their  prayers  and  entreaties,  he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  live,  but 
he  condemned  himself  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  solitude.  From  that  moment  he 
renounced  all  public  affairs,  and  for  several  years,  never  came  to  the  city,  but  wan- 
dered about  in  the  most  solitary  and  desert  places,  abandoned  to  excess  of  grief  and 
melancholy:  so  true  it  is,  that  neither  the  praise  of  flatterers,  nor  the  fiilse  reasonings 
of  politicians,  can  suppress  the  cries  of  conscience,  which  is  at  once  the  witness,  judge, 
and  executioner  of  those  who  presume  to  violate  the  most  sacred  rights  and  ties  of 
2iature. 

He  passed  twenty  years  in  this  condition.  He  did  indeed  return  to  Corinth  at  the 
latter  part  of  that  time;  but  lived  there  always  private  and  retired,  without  concern- 
ing himself  with  the  administration  of  the  government.  It  was  not  without  great  re- 
luctance that  he  accepted  the  employment  of  general:  hut  he  did  not  think  it  allowa- 
ble to  refuse  the  service  of  his  country;  and  his  duty  prevailed  against  his  inclination. 
While  Timoleon  assembled  his  troops,  and  was  preparing  to  sail,  the  Corinthians 
received  letters  li-om  Icetas,  in  which  he  told  them,  "that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
them  to  make  any  farther  levies,  or  exhaust  themselvx^s  in  great  exigencies  to  come 
to  Sicily,  and  to  expose  themselves  to  evident  danger;  the  Carthaginians,  apprised 
/)f  iheir  design,  were  waiting  to  intercept  their  squadron  in  its  passage  with  a  great 
fleer.;  and  that  their  slowness  in  sending  their  troops,  had  obliged  them  to  call  in  the 
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Carthao'inians  themselves  lo  his  aid,  and  to  make  use  of  them  against  the  tyrant," 
He  had  made  a  secret  treaty  with  them,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Dionysius  from  Syracuse,  he  should  take  possession  of  it  in  his  place. 

The  reading  of  these  letters,  far  from  cooling  the  zeal  of  the  Corinthians,  only  in- 
censed them  more  than  at  first,  and  hastened  the  departure  of  Timoleon.  He  em- 
barked on  board  ten  galleys,  and  arrived  safe  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  the  news 
that  came  from  Sicily  extremely  perplexed  him,  and  discouraged  his  troops.  An  ac- 
count was  brought  that  Icetas  had  defeated  Dionysius,  and  having  made  himself 
master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Syracuse,  had  obliged  the  tyrant  to  shut  hhnself  up  in 
the  citadel,  and  in  that  quarter  called  the  Isle,'where  he  besieged  him;  and  that  he  had 
given  orders  to  the  Carthaginians  to  prevent  Timoleon's  approach,  and  to  come  on 
shore,  that  they  might  make  a  peaceable  partition  of  Sicily  between  them,  when  they 
should  have  compelled  that  general  to  retire. 

The  Carthaginians,  in  consequence,  had  sent  twenty  galleys  to  Rhegium.  The 
Corinthians,  upon  their  arrival  at  that  port,  found  ambassadors  from  Icetas,  who  de- 
clared to  Timoleon,  that  he  might  come  to  Syracuse,  and  would  be  well  received  there, 
provided  he  dismissed  his  troops.  The  proposal  was  entirely  injurious,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  perplexing.  It  seemed  impossible  to  beat  the  vessels  which  the  bar- 
barians had  caused  to  advance  to  intercept  them  in  their  passage,  being  twice  their 
force;  and  to  retire,  was  to  abandon  all  Sicily  to  extreme  distress,  which  could  not 
avoid  being  the  reward  of  the  treachery  of  Icetas,  and  of  the  support  which  the  Car- 
thaginians should  give  the  tyranny. 

In  this  delicate  conjuncture,  Timoleon  demanded  a  conference  with  the  ambassa- 
dors, and  the  principal  officers  of  the  Carthaginian  squadron,  in  the  presence  of  the 
people  of  Rhegium.  It  was  only,  he  said,  to  discharge  himself  and  for  his  own  se- 
curity, that  his  country  might  not  accuse  him  of  having  disobeyed  its  orders,  and  be- 
trayed its  interests.  The  governor  and  magistrates  of  Rhegium  understood  his  de- 
signs. They  desired  nothing  more  than  to  see  the  Corinthians  in  possession  of  Sicily, 
and  apprehended  nothing  so  much  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  barbarians.  They 
summoned,  therefore,  an  assembly,  and  shut  the  gates  of  the  city,  upon  pretence  of 
preventing  the  citizens  from  going  abroad,  in  order  to  their  applying  themselves  sole- 
ly to  the  present  affair. 

The  people  being  assembled,  long  speeches  w^ere  made  of  little  or  no  tendency; 
every  body  treating  the  same  subject,  and  repeating  the  same  reasons  or  adding  new 
ones,  only  to  protract  the  council,  and  to  gain  time.  While  this  was  doing,  nine  of 
the  Corinthian  galleys  went  off,  and  were  suffered  to  pass  by  the  Carthaginian  ves- 
sels, believing  that  their  departure  had  been  concerted  with  their  own  officers,  who 
were  in  the  city,  and  that  those  nine  galleys  were  to  return  to  Corinth,  the  tenth  re- 
maining to  carry  Timoleon  to  Icetas  at  Syracuse.  When  Timoleon  was  informed  in 
a  Avhisper,  that  his  galleys  were  at  sea,  lie  slipped  gently  through  the  crowd,  which 
to  favour  his  going  off,  thronged  exceedingly  round  the  tribunal.  He  got  to  the  sea- 
side, embarked  directly,  and  having  rejoined  his  galleys,  they  arrived  together  at  Tau- 
romenium,  a  city  of  Sicily,  where  they  were  received  with  open  arms  by  Androma- 
chus,  who  commanded  it,  and  who  joined  his  citizens  Avith  the  Corinthian  troops,  to 
reinstate  the  SiciUan  liberties. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  much  the  Carthaginians  were  surprised  and  ashamed 
of  being  so  deceived:  but  they  were  told,  that  being  Phoenicians  who  passed  for  the 
greatest  cheats  in  the  Avorld,  fraud  and  artifice  ought  not  to  give  them  so  much  aston- 
ishment and  displeasure. 

Upon  the  news  of  Timoleon's  arrival,  Icetas  was  terrified,  and  made  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Carthaginian  galleys  advance.  They  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  long  ships, 
fifty  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  armed  chariots.  The  Syracusans  lost  all  hope 
when  they  saw  the  Carthaginians  in  possession  of  the  port,  Ice?;?;^  r>!;;ster  of  the  city, 
Dionysius  blocked  up  in  the  citadel,  and  Timoleon  without  any  other  hold  in  Sicily 
than  the  small  city  of  Taiiromenium,  on  the  coast,  withUttle  hope  and  less  force;  for 
his  troops  did  not 'amount  in  all  to  more  than  a  thousand  soldiers,  and  he  had  scarce- 
ly provisions  (or  their  subsistence.  Besides  which,  the  cities  ])laced  no  confidence  in 
him.  The  ills  they  had  sufiisred  from  the  extortion  and  cruelty  duit  had  been 
practiced  among  them,  had  exasperated  them  against  all  commanders  of  troops,  es- 
pecially after  the  horrid  treachery  of  Caiiippus  "and  Pharax;  who  being  both  sent, 
the  one  from  Athens,  and  the  other  from  Sparta,  to  free  Sicily  and  expel  the  tyrants, 
made  them  conceive  the  tvrannv  cent'e  and  desirable,  so  severe  were  the  vexations^ 
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with  which  they  had  oppressed  them.    They  were  afraid  of  experiencing  tlie  same 
trealmenifrom  Timoleon. 

The  inhabitants  of  Adranon,  a  small  city  below  Mount^^tna,  being  divided  among 
theniselves,  one  party  had  called  on  Icetas  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  other  had 
applied  to  Timoleon.  The  two  chiefs  arrived  almost  at  the  same  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Adranon;  the  former  with  five  thousand  men,  and  the  latter  with  only 
twelve  hundred.  Notwithstanding  this  inequality,  Timoleon,  who  justly  conceived 
that  he  should  find  the  Carthaginians  in  disorder,  and  employed  in  taking  wp  their 
quarters  and  pitching  their  tents,  made  his  troops  advance,  and  without  losing  lime, 
to  rest  them,  as  the  officers  advised  him,  he  marched  directly  to  charge  the  enemy, 
who  no  sooner  saw  him  than  they  fled.  Ttiis  occasioned  their  only  killing  three  hun- 
dred, and  taking  twice  as  many  prisoners;  but  the  Carthaginians  lost  their  camp,  and' 
all  their  baggage.  The  Adranites  opened  their  gates  at  the  same  time,  and  received 
Timoleon.  Other  cities  sent  their  deputies  to  him  soon  after,  and  made  their  sub- 
mission. 

Dionysius  himself,  who  renounced  his  vain  hopes,  and  saw  himself  at  the  point  of 
bemg  reduced,  as  full  of  contempt  for  Icetas,  who  had  suffered  himself  to  be  so  shame- 
fully defeated,  as  of  admiration  and  esteem  for  Timoleon,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  lat- 
ter, to  treat  of  surrendering  himself  and  the  citadel  to  the  Corinthians.  Timoleon, 
taking  the  advantage  of  so  unexpected  a  good  fortune,  made  Euclid  and  Telemachus,: 
with  four  hundred  soldiers,  file  otfinto  the  castle;  not  all  at  once,  nor  in  the  day-time,, 
that  being  impossible,  the  Carthaginians  being  masters  of  the  gate,  but  in  platoons, 
and  by  stealth.  Those  troops  having  got  successfully  into  the  citadel,  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  with  all  the  tyrant's  moveables,  and  provisions  of  war.  For  he  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  horse,  all  sorts  of  engines  and  darts,  besides  seventy  thousand 
suits  of  armour,  which  had  been  laid  up  there  long  before,  Dionysius  had  also  two 
thousand  regular  troops,  which  with  the  rest  he  surrendered  to  Timoleon.  And  for 
himself,  taking  with  him  his  money,  and  some  few  of  his  friends,  he  embarked,  un- 
perceived  by  the  troops  of  Icetas,  and  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Timoleon. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  appeared  in  the  low  and  abject  state  of 
a  private  person,  and  a  suppliant;  he  who  had  been  born  and  nurtured  in  the  arms 
of  tyranny,  and  had  seen  himself  master  of  the  most  powerful  kingdom  that  had  ever 
been  usurped  by  tyrants.  He  had  possessed  it  ten  years  entire,  before  Dion  took 
arms  against  him,  and  some  years  after,  though  always  in  the  midst  of  wars  and  bat- 
tles. He  was  sent  to  Corinth  with  only  one  galley,  without  convoy,  and  with  very 
httle  money.  He  served  tliere  for  a  sight,  every  body  running  to  gaze  at  him;  some 
with  a  secret  joy  of  heart,  to  gratify  their  eyes  with  the  view  of  the  miseries  of  a  man 
whom  the  name  of  tyrant  rendered  odious;  others,  with  a  kind  of  compassion,  from 
comparing  the  splendid  condition  from  which  he  had  fallen,  with  the  immeasurable 
depth  of  distress  into  which  they  beheld  him  plunged.* 

His  manner  of  lile  at  Corintn  did  not  long  excite  any  sentiments  in  regard  to  him, 
but  those  of  contempt  and  indignation.  He  passed  whole  days  in  perfumers'  shops, 
in  taverns,  or  with  actresses  and  singers,  disputing  with  them"  upon  the  rules  of  mu- 
sic, and  the  harmony  of  airs.  Some  people  have  thought  that  lie  behaved  in  such 
a  manner  out  of  policy,  not  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Corinthians,  nor  to  discover  any 
thought  or  desire  of  recovering  his  dominions.  But  such  an  opinion  does  him  too 
much  honour,  and  it  seems  more  probable,  that,  nurtured  and  educated  as  he  was  in 
drunkenness  and  debauchery,  he  only  followed  his  incUnation;  and  that  he  passed  his 
life  in  the  kind  of  slavery  into  which  he  was  fallen,  as  he  had  done  upon  the  throne, 
having  no  other  resource  or  consolation  in  his  misfortunes. 

Some  writers  say,  that  the  extreme  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced  at  Corinth, 
obliged  him  to  open  a  school  there,  and  to  teach  children  to  read;  perhaps,  says  Ci- 
cero,! without  doubt  jestinglyj  to  retain  a  species  of  empire,  f.nd  not  absolutely  to 
renounce  the  habit  and  pleasure  of  commanding.^  Whether  tiiat  were  his  motive  or 
^M^'J.^  ?^  certain  that  Dionysius,  who  had  seen  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  of  almost 
all  Sicily,  who  had  possessed  immense  riches,  and  had  numerous  fleets  and  great 
armies  of  horse  and  foot  under  his  command;  that  the  same  Dionysius,  reduced  now 
almost  to  beggary,  and  from  a  lung  become  a  schoolmaster,  was  a  good  lesson  for 
persons  of  exalted  stations  not  to  confide  in  their  grandeur,  nor  to  rely  too  much 

.  "A.  M.  3057.     Ant.  J.  C.347. 

\  Diooysiui  Corinthi  pueros,  docebat.  u»qe  adeo  imperio  earere  non  poterat. 
t  Cic.  Tuse.  Quffist.  l.iii.  n.27. 
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upon  their  fortune.*  The  Lacedsemonians  some  tune  after  gave  Philip  this  admoni- 
tion. That  prince  having  written  to  them  in  very  Jiaughty  and  menacing  terms, 
they  made  liim  no  other  answer  but  "Dionysius  at  Corinth."! 

An  expression  of  Dionysius,  which  has  been  preserved,  seems  to  argue,  if  it  be 
true,  that  he  knew  how  to  make  a  good  use  of  his  adversity,  and  to  turn  his  misfor- 
tunes to  advantage;  whicii  would  be  very  much  to  his  praise,  but  contrary  to  v/hat 
has  been  related  of  him  before.  While  he  lived  at  Corinth,  a  stranger  rallied  him 
unseasonably,  and  with  an  indecent  grossness,  upon  his  commerce  with  philoso- 
phers durinij  his  most  splendid  fortune,  and  asked  him,  by  way  of  insult,  "of  what 
consequence  all  the  wisdom  of  Plato  had  beeti  to  himr"  "Can  you  believe  then,"  re- 
plied he,  "that  I  have  received  no  benefit  from  Plato,  and  see  me  bear  ill  Ibrtune  as 
I  do?"t 

SECTION    VI. TIMOLEON    RESTORES    LIBERTY    TO     SYRACUSE,    AND    INSTITUTES   WISE 

LAWS.       HIS    DEATH. 

After  the  treaty  of  Dionysius,  Icetas  pressed  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Syracuse 
with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  kept  it  so  closely  blocked  up,  that  the  convoys  sent  to 
the  Corinthians  could  not  enter  it  without  great  ditficulty.  Timolcon,  who  was  at 
Catana,  sent  them  frequently  thither.  To  deprive  them  of  this  relielj  Icetas  and 
Mago  set  out  together  with  design  to  besiege  that  place.  During  their  absence, 
Leon  the  Corinthian,  who  commanded  in  the  citadel,  having  observed  from  tlie  ram- 
parts, that  those  who  had  been  left  to  continue  the  siege,  were  very  remiss  in  their 
duty,  he  made  a  sudden  furious  sally  upon  them  w^hile  they  were  dispersed,  killed 
part  of  them,  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  seized  tiie  quarter  of  the  city  called  Achra- 
dina,  which  was  the  strongest  part  of  it,  and  had  been  least  injured  by  the  enemy. 
Leon  fortified  it  in  the  best  manner  the  time  would  admit,  and  joined  it  to  the  citadel 
by  works  of  communication.§ 

"  This  bad  news  caused  Mago  and  Icetas  to  return  immediately.  At  the  same  time 
a  body  of  troops  from  Corinth  landed  safely  in  Sicily,  having  deceived  the  vigilance 
of  the  Carthaginian  squadron  posted  to  intercept  them.  When  they  were  landed, 
Timoleon  received  them  with  joy,  and  after  having  taken  possession  of  Messina, 
marciied  in  order  of  battle  against  Syracuse.  His  army  consisted  only  of  four  thou- 
sand men.  When  he  approached  the  city,  his  first  care  was  to  send  emissaries 
among  the  soldiers  that  bore  arms  for  Icetas.  They  represented  to  them,  that  it  was 
highly  shameful  for  Greeks,  as  they  were,  to  labour  that  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  should 
be^given  up  to  the  Carthaginians,  the  most  faithless  and  cruel  of  all  barbarians:  that 
Icetas  had  only  to  join  Timoleon,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  him  against  the  common 
enemy.  These  soldiers,  having  spread  those  insinuations  throughout  the  whole  camp, 
gave"^Mago  violent  suspicions  of  his  being  betrayed;  besides  which,  he  had  already 
ibr  some  time  sought  a  pretext  to  retire.  For  these  reasons,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  and  warm  remonstrances  of  Icetas,  he  weighed  anchor  and  set  sailfor  Afri- 
ca, shamefully  abandoning  the  conquest  of  Sicily. 

Timoleon's  army  the  next  day  appeared  before  the  j:lace  in  line  of  battle,  and  at- 
tacked it  in  three  different  quarters  with  so  much  vigour  and  success,  that  the  troops 
of  Icetas  were  totally  overthrown  and  put  to  flight.  Thus,  by  a  good  fortune  that 
has  few  examples,  he  carried  Syracuse  by  force  in  an  instant,  which  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  the  world.  When  he  had  made  himself  master  of  it,  he 
did  not  act  like  Dion,  in  sparing  the  forts,  and  public  edifices  for  their  beauty  and 
mao-nificence.  To  avoid  giving  the  same  cause  of  suspicion,  which  at  first  decried 
though  without  foundation,  and  at  length  ruined  that  great  man,  he  caused  proclama- 
tion to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  all  Syracusans,  who  would  come  with 
their  tools,  might  employ  themselves  in  demolishing  the  forts  of  the  tyrants.  In  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  Syracusans,  considering  that  proclamation  and  day  as  the 
commencement  of  their  liberty,  and  ran  in  multitudes  to  the  citadel,  and  not  only  de- 
molished that,  but  also  the  palaces  of  the  tyrants,  at  the  same  time  breaking  open  and 
destroying  their  tombs. 

The  citadel  being  razed,  and  the  ground  made  level,  Timoleon  caused  tribunals  to 
be  erected  upon  it,"fbr  the  dispensation  of  justice,  in  the  name  of  the  people;  that  the 

*  Tanta  mutatione  majoies  uatu,  nequis  nimis  fortunae  crederet,  magister  ludi  factusex  tyranno  docuit.— Val. 
Max.  1.  vi.  c.  9.  tDeniet.  Plialer.  de  Eloq.  1   viii.  X  I'lut  ni  Timol.  p.  243. 

§  A.  M.3658.    Aut.  J.C.  346.    Plut.m  Timol.  p.  243-24S.    Diod.  I.  xvi.  p.  465,  et  474. 
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same  place,  from  whence,  under  the  tyrants,  every  day  some  bloody  edict  had  issued, 
micrht  become  the  asylum  and  bulwark  of  liberty  and  ujnocence. 

Timoleon  was  master  of  the  city,  but  it  wanted  people  to  inhabit  it;  for  some  hav- 
ing perished  in  the  wars  and  seditions,  and  others  having  fled  to  avoid  the  power  of 
the  tyrants,  Syracuse  was  become  a  desert,  and  the  grass  was  grown  so  high  in  the 
streets,  that  horses  grazed  in  them.  All  the  cities  in  Sicily  were  almost  in  the  same 
condition.  Timoleon  and  the  Syracusans  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  write  to 
Corinth,  to  desire  that  people  might  be  sent  from  Greece  to  inhabit  Syracuse;  that 
otherwise,  the  country  could  never  recover  itself,  and  was  beside  threatened  with  a 
new  war.  For  they  had  received  advice,  that  Mago  having  killed  himself,  the  Car- 
thaginians, enraged  at  his  having  acquitted  himself  so  ill  of  his  charge,  had  hung  up 
his  body  upon  a  cross,  and  were  making  great  levies  to  return  into  Sicily  with  a 
more  numerous  army  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Those  letters  being  arrived  with  ambassadors  from  Syracuse,  who  conjured  the 
Corinthians  to  take  compassion  on  their  city,  and  to  be  a  second  time  the  founders  of 
it;  the  Corinthians  did  not  consider  the  calamity  of  that  people  as  an  occasion  of  ag- 
grandizing themselves,  and  of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  city,  according  to 
the  maxims  of  a  base  and  infamous  policy;  but  sending  to  all  the  sacred  games  of 
Greece,  and  to  all  public  assemblies,  they  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  in  them 
by  heralds,  that  the  Corinthians  having  abolished  the  tyranny,  and  expelled  the  ty- 
rants, they  declared  free  and  independent  the  Syracusans,  and  all  the  people  of  Sici- 
ly, who  should  return  into  their  own  country;  and  exhorted  them  to  repair  thither, 
to  partake  of  an  equal  and  just  distribution  of  the  lands  among  them.  At  the  same 
time  they  despatched  couriers  into  Asia,  and  into  all  the  isles,  whither  great  numbers 
of  fugitives  had  retired,  to  invite  them  to  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  Corinth,  which 
would  provide  them  vessels,  commanders,  and  a  safe  convoy  to  transport  them  into 
their  own  country,  at  its  own  expense. 

Upon  this  publication.,  Corinth  received  universal  praises  and  blessings,  as  she  just- 
ly deserved.  It  was  every  where  proclaimed,  that  Corinth  had  delivered  Syracuse 
from  the  tyrants,  had  preserved  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  and 
restored  it  to  its  citizens.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  here  upon  the  grandeur  of  so 
noble  and  generous  an  action;  the  mere  relation  of  it  must  make  the  impression  that 
always  results  from  great  and  noble  deeds;  and  every  body  owned,  that  no  conquest 
or  triumph  ever  equalled  the  glory  which  the  Corinthians  then  acquired  by  so  per- 
fect and  magnanimous  a  disinterestedness. 

Those  who  came  to  Corinth,  not  being  sufficiently  numerous,  demanded  an  addi- 
tion of  inhabitants  from  that  city  and  from  all  Greece,  to  augment  this  kind  of  colony. 
Having  obtained  their  request,  and  finding  themselves  increased  to  ten  thousand, 
they  embarked  for  Syracuse,  where  a  multitude  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  had  joined  Timoleon.  It  was  said  their  number  amounted  to  more  than  sixty 
thousand.  Timoleon  distributed  the  lands  among  them  gratis;  but  sold  them  the 
houses,  with  which  he  raised  a  very  great  sum;  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  old 
inhabitants  to  redeem  their  own;  and  by  this  means  he  collected  a  considerable  fund 
for  such  of  the  people  as  were  poor^  and  unable  to  support  either  their  own  necessities 
or  the  charges  of  the  war. 

The  statues  of  the  tyrants,  and  of  all  the  princes  who  had  governed  Sicily,  were 
put  up  to  sale;  but  first  they  were  cited  and  sentenced  in  the  forms  of  law.  One  only 
escaped  the  rigour  of  this  enquiry,  and  was  preserved;  which  was  that  of  Gelon,  who 
had  gained  a  celebrated  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  Hiraera,  and  governed 
the  people  with  lenity  and  justice;  for  which  his  memory  was  still  cherished  and 
honoured.  If  the  same  scrutiny  were  made  into  all  statues,  I  do  not  know  whether 
many  would  continue  in  being. 

History  has  preserved  another  sentence  passed  also  in  regard  to  a  statue,  but  ofa 
very  ditierent  kind.  The  fact  is  curious,  and  will  excuse  a  digression.  Nicon,  a 
champion  of  Thasos,*  had  been  crowned  fourteen  hundred  times  victor  in  the  solemn 
games  of  Greece.  A  man  of  that  merit  could  not  fail  of  being  envied.  After  his 
death,  one  of  his  compeutt)rs  insulted  his  statue,  and  gave  it  several  blows;  to  revenge 
p!3ihaps  those  he  had  Ibrmerly  received  from  him  whom  it  represented.  But  the 
statue,  as  if  sensible  of  that  outrage,  fell  from  its  height  upon  the  person  that  insulted 
it  and  killed  him.     The  son  of  him  who  had  been  cruslied  to  death,  proceeded  juridi- 

*  An  island  in  the  .£g«an  sea. 
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cally  against  the  (statue,  as  guilty  of  liomicide,  and  punishable  by  the  law  of  Draco. 
The  famous  legislator  of  Athens,  to  inspire  a  greater  horror  for  the  guilt  of  murder, 
had  ordained  that  even  inanimate  things  which  should  occasion  the  death  of  a  man 
by  their  fall,  should  be  destroyed.  The  Thasians,  conformable  to  this  law,  decreed 
that  the  statue  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  But  some  years  after,  being  afflicted 
with  a  great  famine,  and  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  they  caused  ii  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  sea,  and  rendered  new  honours  to  it.* 

Syracuse  being  raised  in  a  manner  from  the  grave,  and  people  flocking  from  all 
parts  to  inhabit  it,  Timoleon,  desirous  of  freeing  the  other  cities  of  Sicily,  and  finally 
to  extirpate  tyranny  and  tyrants  out  of  it,  began  his  march  with  his  army.  He  com 
pelled  Icetas  to  renounce  his  alliance  witli  the  Carthaginians,  obliged  him  to  demolish 
his  forts  and  to  live  as  a  private  person  in  the  city  of  the  Leontines.  Leptinus,  ty- 
rant of  Apollonia,  and  of  several  other  cities  and  fortresses,  seeing  himself  in  danger 
of  being  taken  by  force,  surrendered.  Timoleon  spared  his  life,  and  sent  him  to 
Corinth:  for  he  thought  nothing  more  great  and  honourable,  than  to  let  Greece  see 
the  tyrants  of  Sicily  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  and  living  like  exiles. 

He  returned  afterwards  to  Syracuse,  to  regulate  the  government,  and  to  institute 
such  laws  as  should  be  most  important  and  necessary,  in  conjunction  with  Cephalus 
and  Dionysius,  two  legislators  sent  to  him  by  the  Corinthians:  for  he  had  not  the 
weakness  to  desire  unlimited  power,  and  sole  administration.  But  on  his  departure, 
that  the  troops  in  his  pay  might  get  something  for  themselves,  and  to  keep  them  in 
exercise  at  the  same  time,  he  sent  them  under  the  command  of  Dinarchus  and  Da- 
maratus,  into  all  the  places  subject  to  the  Carthaginians.  These  troops  brought 
over  several  cities  from  the  barbarians,  lived  always  in  abundance,  made  much  booty, 
and  returned  with  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  were  of  great  service  in  the 
support  of  the  wa  r. 

About  this  time,  the  Carthaginians  arrived  at  LilybcEum,  under  Asdrubal  and  Am- 
ilcar,  with  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  a  thousand 
transports  laden  with  machines,  armed  chariots,  horses,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 
They  proposed  no  less  than  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  out  of  Sicily.  Timo- 
leon did  not  think  fit  to  wait  their  advancing;  and  though  he  could  raise  only  six  or 
seven  thousand  men,  so  great  was  the  people's  terror,  he  marched  with  that  small 
body  of  troops  against  the  Ibrmidable  army  of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  a  celebrated 
victory  near  the  river  Crimesus;  an  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  Carthaginians.!  Timoleon  returned  to  Syracuse  amid  shouts  of  joy  and  univer- 
sal applauses.! 

He  had  before  effected  the  conquest  and  reduction  of  the  Sicilian  tyrants,  but  had 
not  changed  them,  nor  taken  from  tiiem  their  tyrannical  disposition.  They  united 
together,  and  formed  a  powerful  league  against  him.  Timoleon  immediately  took  the 
field,  and  soon  put  a  final  end  to  their  hopes.  He  made  them  all  suffer  the  just  pun- 
ishment which  revolt  deserved.  Icetas,  and  his  son,  among  others,  were  put  to  death 
as  tyrants  and  traitors.  His  wife  and  daughters  having  been  sent  to  Syracuse,  and 
presented  to  the  people,  were  also  sentenced  to  die,  and  were  executed  accordingly. 
The  people,  without  doubt,  designed  to  avenge  Dion  their  first  deliverer  by  that  de- 
cree. For  it  was  the  same  Icetas  who  caused  Arete,  Dion's  wife,  his  sister  Aristoma-> 
ehe,  and  his  son,  an  infant,  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Virtue  is  seldom  or  never  without  envy.  Two  accusers  summoned  Timoleon  to 
answer  for  his  conduct  before  the  judges:  and  having  assigned  him  a  certain  day  for 
his  apf>earance,  demanded  sureties  of  him.  The  people  expressed  great  indignation 
against  such  a  proceeding,  and  would  have  dispensed  with  so  great  a  man's  observ- 
ing the  usual  formalities,  which  he  strongly  opposed,  giving  for  his  reason,  that  all  he 
had  undertaken  had  no  other  principle,  than  that  the  laws  might  have  their  due 
course.  He  was  accused  of  malversation  during  his  command  of  the  army.  Timo- 
leon, without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  refute  these  calumnies,  only  replied,  ■'^that 
lie  thanked  the  gods,  who  had  heard  his  prayers,  and  that  he  at  length  saw  the 
Syracusans  enjoy  an  entire  liberty  of  saying  every  thing;  a  libertj'  absolutely  un- 
known to  them  under  the  tyrants,  but  which  it  was  just  to  confine  within  due 
bounds." 

That  great  man  had  given  Syracuse  wise  laws,  had  liberated  all  Sicily  from  the 
tyrants  who  had  so  long  infested  it,  had  re-established  peace  and  security  universally, 

*  Suidfts  in  N/xttv.    Pansan.  1.  vi,  p.  S64.  t  Volume  I.  %  Plut,  in  Timol.  p.  248»  et  2»5. 
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and  supplied  the  cities  ruined  by  the  Avar  with  the  means  of  reinstating  themselves. 
After  such  glorious  actions,  which  had  acquired  him  an  unbounded  reputation,  he 
quitted  his  authority  to  live  in  retirement.  The  Syracusans  had  given  him  the  best 
house  in  the  city  in  gratitude  for  his  great  services,  and  another  very  fine  and  agree- 
able one  in  the  country,  where  he  generally  resided  with  his  wife  and  children,  whom 
he  had  sent  for  from  Corinth;  for  he  did  not  return  thither,  and  Syracuse  was  become 
his  country.  He  had  the  wisdom,  in  resigning  every  thing,  to  abstract  himself  en- 
tirely also  from  envy,  which  never  fails  to  attend  exalted  stations,  and  pays  no  respect 
to  merit,  however  great  and  substantial.  He  shunned  the  rock  on  which  the  great- 
est men,  through  an  insatiate  desire  of  honours  and  power,  are  often  shipwrecked; 
that  is,  by  engaging  to  the  end  of  their  lives  in  new  cares  and  troubles,  of  which  age 
renders  them  incapable,  and  by  choosing  rather  to  sink  under,  than  to  lay  down  the 
weight  of  them.'^ 

Timoleon,  who  knew  the  full  value  of  a  noble  and  glorious  leisure,t  acted  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  private  person,  enjoying  the  grate- 
ful satisfaction  of  seeing  so  many  cities,  and  such  a  numerous  people  indebted  to  him 
for  their  happiness  and  tranquillity.  But  he  was  always  respected  and  consulted  as 
the  common  oracle  of  Sicily.  Neither  treaty  of  peace,  institution  of  law,  division  of 
land,  nor  regulation  of  government,  seemed  well  done,  if  Timoleon  had  not  been  con- 
sulted, and  put  the  last  hand  to  it. 

His  age  was  tried  with  a  very  severe  affliction,  which  he  bore  with  astonishing  pa- 
tience; it  was  the  loss  of  sight.  That  misfortune,  far  from  lessening  him  in  the  con- 
sideration and  regard  of  the  people,  served  only  to  increase  their  respect  for  him. 
The  Syracusans  did  not  content  themselves  with  paying  him  frequent  visits;  they 
conducted  all  strangers,  boih  in  town  and  country,  to  see  their  benefactor  and  deliv- 
erer. When  they  had  any  important  afiair  to  deliberate  upon  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  they  called  him  to  their  assistance.  He  was  conducted  thither  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  horses,  Avhich  crossed  the  public  place  to  the  theatre,  and  in  that  man- 
ner he  was  introduced  into  the  assembly,  amid  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  joy  of 
the  whole  people.  After  he  had  given  his  opinion,  which  was  always  religiously  ob- 
served, his  domestics  re-conducted  him  across  the  theatre,  followed  by  all  the  citizens, 
beyond  the  gates,  with  continual  shouts  of  joy  and  clapping  of  hands. 

He  had  still  great  honours  paid  to  him  after  his  death.  Nothing  was  wanting  that 
could  add  to  the  magnificence  of  the  procession  which  followed  his  bier,  in  which,  the 
tears  that  were  shed,  and  the  blessings  uttered  by  every  body  in  honour  of  his  mem- 
ory, were  the  noblest  ornaments.  These  tears  were  neither  the  effect  of  custom  and 
the  formality  of  mourning,  nor  exacted  by  a  public  decree;  but  flowed  from  a  genuine 
source,  sincere  affection,  lively  gratitude,  and  inconsolable  sorrow.  A  law  was  also 
made,  that  annually,  for  the  future,  upon  the  day  of  his  death,  the  music  and  gym- 
nastic games  should  be  celebrated  with  horse  races  in  honour  of  him.  But  what  was 
still  more  honourable  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  was  the  decree  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  people,  that  whenever  Sicily  should  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  foreigners,  they 
should  send  to  Corinth  for  a  general. 

History  does  not  perhaps  contain  any  thing  greater  or  more  worthy  of  admiration 
than  the  acts  of  Timoleon.  I  speak  not  only  of  his  military  exploits,  but  the  happy 
success  of  all  his  undertakings.  Plutarch  observes  a  characteristic  in  them,  which 
distinguishes  Timoleon  from  all  the  great  men  of  his  times,  and  makes  use  upon  that 
occasion  of  a  very  remarkable  comparison.  "There  is,"  says  he,  "in  painting  and 
poetry,  pieces  which  are  excellent  in  themselves,  and  which  at  the  first  view  may  be 
known  to  be  the  works  of  a  master,  but  some  of  them  denote  their  having  cost  great 
pains  and  application;  whereas  in  others  an  easy  and  native  grace  is  seen,  which  adds 
exceedingly  to  their  value;"  and  among  the  latter  he  places  the  poems  of  Homer. 
"Something  of  this  sort  occurs,"  says  he,  "when  we  compare  the  great  actions  of 
Epaminondas  and  Agesilaus  with  those  of  Timoleon.  In  the  former,  we  find  them 
executed  with  force  and  innumerable  difficulties;  but  in  the  latter,  there  is  an  easiness 
and  facility,  which  distinguish  them  as  the  work,  not  of  fortune,  but  of  virtue,  which 
fortune  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  seconding." 

"But  not  to  mention  his  military  actions,"  continues  Plutarch,  "what  I  admire  most 
in  Timoleon,  is  his  warm  and  disinterested  passion  for  the  public  good,  and  his  re- 
serving for  himself  only  the  pleasure  of  seeing  others  happy  by  his  services;  his  ex- 

•  Maliint  deficerequam  desinere.-Quimil  t  Ofium  cum  dignitate.— Cic. 
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treme  remoteness  from  ambition  and  haughtiness,  his  honourable  retirement  into  the 
country;  his  modesty,  moderation,  and  indifference  for  the  honours  paid  him;  and 
what  is  still  more  uncommon,  his  aversion  for  all  flattery,  and  even  just  praises;  for, 
when  a  person  extolled  in  his  presence  his  wisdom,  valour,  and  glory,  in  having  ex- 
pelled the  tyrants,  he  made  no  answer,  but  "that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude  to  the  gods,  who  having  decreed  to  restore  peace  and  liberty  to 
Sicily,  had  vouchsafed  to  make  choice  of  him  in  preference  to  all  others  for  so  hon- 
ourable a  ministration:  for  he  was  fully  persuaded,  that  all  human  events  are  guided 
and  disposed  by  the  secret  decrees  of  Divine  Providence."*  What  a  treasure,  what 
a  happiness  for  a  state,  is  such  a  minister! 

For  the  better  understanding  of  his  value,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  condition 
of  Syracuse  under  Timoleon,  Avith  its  state  under  the  two  Dionysiuses.  It  is  the 
same  city,  inhabitants,  and  people;  but  how  different  is  it  under  the  different  govern- 
ments we  speak  of?  ^  The  two  governments  had  no  thoughts  but  of  making  them- 
selves feared,  and  of  depressing  their  subjects  to  render  them  more  passive.  They 
were  terrible  in  effect,  as  they  desired  to  be,  but  at  the  same  time  detested  and  abhor- 
red, and  had  more  to  fear  from  their  subjects,  than  their  subjects  from  them.  Timo- 
leon, on  the  contrary,  who  looked  upon  himself  as  the  father  of  the  Syracusan  people, 
and  who  had  no  thoughts  but  of  making  them  happy,  enjoyed  the  refined  pleasure  of 
being  beloved  and  revered  as  a  parent  by  his  children;  and  he  was  remembered 
among  them  with  blessings,  because  they  could  not  reflect  upon  the  peace  and  felicity 
they  enjoyed,  without  calling  to  mind  at  the  same  time  the  wise  legislator,  to  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  those  inestimable  blessings. 

•  Cum  suas  laudes  audiret  prffidicari,  nunquan  aliud  dixit,  quam  se  in  eare  maximas  diis  gratias  agere  et  ha- 
bere, quod,  cum  Sicilian!  recreareconstituissent,  turn  se  potissimum  ducem  esse  voluisient.  Nihil  enira  rerum 
humanarum  sine  deorum  numine  agi  putabat.— Cor.  Nep.  in  Timol.c.  4, 
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CHAPTER  I. 


This  book  contains  principally  tlie  history  of  two  very  illustrious  generals  of  the 
Thebans,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas;  the  death  of  Agesilaua  king  of  Sparta,  and 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  king  of  Persia. 

SECTION    I. — STATE    OF    GREECE    FROM    THE    TREATY    OF   ANTALCIDES. 

The  peace  of  Antalcides,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
ninth  book,  had  given  the  Grecian  states  great  cause  of  discontent  and  division.  In 
consequence  of  that  treaty,  the  Thebans  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  cities  of 
Bogotia,  and  suffer  them  to  enjoy  their  liberty;  and  the  Corinthians,  to  withdraw  their 
garrison  from  Argos,  which  by  that  means  became  free  and  independent.  The  La- 
cedaemonians, who  were  the  authors  and  executors  of  this  treaty,  saw  their  power 

extremely  augmented  by  it,  and  were  industrious  to  make  farther  additions  to  it. 

They  compelled  the  Mantinseans,  against  whom  they  pretended  to  have  many  causes 
of  complaint  in  the  last  war,  to  demolish  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  to  inhabit  four 
difierent  places,  as  they  had  done  before.* 

The  two  kings  of  Sparta,  Agesipolis  and  Agesilaus,  were  of  quite  different  char- 
acters, and  as  opposite  in  their  opinions  upon  the  present  state  of  affairs.  The  first 
who  was  naturally  inclined  to  peace,  and  a  strict  observer  of  justice,  desired  that 
Sparta,  already  much  exclaimed  against  for  the  treaty  of  Antalcides,  would  suffer 
the  Grecian  cities  to  enjoy  their  liberties,  according  to  the  tenor  of  that  treaty,  and 
not  disturb  their  tranquillity,  through  an  unjust  desire  of  extending  their  dominions. 
The  other,  on  the  contrary,  restless,  active,  and  full  of  great  views  of  ambition  and 
conquest,  breathed  nothing  but  war.f 

At  the  same  time  deputies  arrived  at  Sparta  from  Acanthus  and  Apollonia  two 
very  considerable  cities  of  Macedonia,  in  respect  to  Olythus,  a  city  of  Thrace,  inhab- 
ited by  Greeks,  originally  of  Chalcis  and  Euboea.|  Athens,  after  the  victories  of 
Salamin  and  Marathon,  had  conquered  many  places  on  the  side  of  Thrace  and  even 
in  Thrace  itself.  Those  cities  threw  off  the  yoke,  as  soon  as  Sparta,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  ruined  the  power  of  Athens.  Olynthus  was 
of  this  number.  The  deputies  of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia  represented,  in  the  general 
assembly  of  the  allies,  that  Olynthus,  situated  in  the  nieghbourhood,  daily  improved 
in  strength  in  an  extraordinary  manner:  that  she  continually  extended  her  dominions 
by  new  conquests;  that  she  obliged  all  the  cities  round  about  to  submit  to  her,  and  to 
enter  into  her  measures,  and  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  an  alliance  with  the 
Athenians  and  to  the  Thebans.  The  affair  being  taken  into  consideration,  it  was  unan- 
imously resolved,  that  it  was  necessary  to  declare  war  agahist  the  Olynthians.  It 
was  agreed,  that  the  allied  cities  should  furnish  ten  thousand  troops,  \^^th  liberty,  to 
such  as  desired  it,  to  substitute  money,  at  the  rate  of  three  oboli  a-dav  for  each  fo'ot- 
soldier,  and  four  times  as  much  for  the  horse.  The  Lacedsemoiiians,'to  lose  no  time, 
made  their  troops  march  directly,  under  the  command  of  Eudamidas,  who  prevailed 
with  the  ephori,  that  Phsebidas,  his  brother,  might  have  the  command  of  tliose  whicli 
were  to  follow,  and  to  join  him  soon  after.  When  he  arrived  in  that  part  of  Mace- 
donia, which  is  also  called  Thrace,  he  garrisoned  such  places  as  applied  to  him  for 

•  A.  M.  3617.    Ant.  J.  C.  387.    Xenoph.  Hist.  Oraec.  1.  v.  p.  5iO,  553. 
t  Diod.  1.  XV.  p.  341.  \  A,  M,  3S21.    Ant,  J.  C.  383.    Diod.  1.  xv.^p.  554,  556 
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that  purpose;  seized  upon'Potidaaa,  a  city  in  alliance  with  the  Olynthians,  which  sur- 
rendered without  making  any  defence,  and  began  the  war  against  Olynthus,  though 
slowly,  as  it  was  necessary  for  a  general  to  act  before  his  troops  were  all  assembled. 

Phagbidas  began  his  march  soon  after,  and  having  arrived  near  Thebes,  encamped 
without  the  walls,  near  the  Gymnasium  or  public  place  of  exercise.  Ismenius  and 
Leontides,  both  polemarchs,  that  is,  generals  of  the  army,  and  supreme  magistrates 
of  Thebes,  were  at  the  head  of  two  diflbrent  factions.  The  first,  who  had  engaged 
Pelopidas  in  his  party,  was  no  friend  to  the  Lacedeemonians,  nor  they  to  him;  because 
he  publicly  declared  for  popular  government  and  liberty.  The  other,  on  the  contrary, 
iavoured  an  oligarchy,  and  was  supported  by  the  Lacedasmonians  with  their  whole 
interest.  I  am  obliged  to  enter  into  this  detail,  because  the  event  I  am  about  to  re- 
late, and  which  was  a  consequence  of  it,  occasioned  the  important  war  against  the 
Thebans  and  Spartans.* 

This  being  the  atate  of  affairs  at  Thebes,  Leontides  applied  to  Phsebidas,  and 
proposed  to  him  to  seize  the  citadel,  called  Cadmsea,  to  expel  the  adherents  of  Isme- 
nius, and  to  give  the  Lacedeemonians  possession  of  it.  He  represented  to  him,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  glorious  for  him  than  to  make  himself  master  of  Thebes, 
while  his  brother  was  endeavouring  to  reduce  Olynthus;  that  he  would  thereby  facil- 
itate the  success  of  his  brother's  enterprise;  and  that  the  Thebans,  who  had  prohib- 
ited their  citizens  by  decree  to  bear  arms  against  the  Olynthians,  would  not  fail, 
upon  his  making  himself  master  of  the  citadel  to  supply  him  with  whatever  number 
of  horse  and  foot  he  should  think  proper,  for  the  reinforcement  of  Eudamidas. 

Phsebidas,  who  had  much  ambition  and  little  couduct,  and  who  had  no  other  view 
than  to  signalize  himself  by  some  extraordinary  action,  without  examining  the  con- 
sequences, suffered  himself  to  be  easily  persuaded;  while  the  Thebans,  perfectly  secure 
under  the  treaty  of  peace  lately  concluded  by  the  Grecian  states,  celebrated  the  feasts 
of  Ceres,  and  by  no  means  expected  such  an  act  of  hostility.  Phsebidas,  conduct- 
ed by  Leontides,  took  possession  of  the  citadel.  The  senate  was  then  sitting.  Le- 
ontides went  to  them,  and  declared,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  had  entered  the  citadel;  that  they  were  only  the  enemies  of 
those  who  were  for  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity,  that  as  for  himself,  by  the  power 
which  his  office  of  polemarch  gave  him  of  confining  whoever  caballed  against  the 
state,  he  should  put  Ismenius  into  a  place  of  security,  who  factiously  endeavoured  to 
break  the  peace.  He  was  seized  accordingly,  and  carried  to  the  citadel.  The  party 
of  Ismenius,  seeing  their  chief  a  prisoner,  and  apprehending  the  utmost  violence  for 
themselves,  quitted  the  city  with  precipitation,  and  retired  to  Athens,  to  the  number 
of  four  hundred  and  upwards.  Ihey  were  soon  after  banished  by  a  public  decree. 
Pelopidas  was  of  the  number;  but  Epaminondas  remained  at  Thebes  unmolested, 
being  disregarded,  as  a  man  entirely  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  who  did 
not  intermeddle  in  affairs  of  state;  and  also  Horn  his  poverty,  which  left  no  room  to 
fear  any  thing  from  him.  A  new  polemarch  was  nominated  in  the  room  of  Ismenius, 
and  Leontides  went  to  Lacedtemon. 

The  news  of  the  enterprise  of  Phajbidas,  who  at  a  time  of  a  general  peace  had 
taken  possession  of  a  citadel  by  force,  upon  which  he  had  no  claim  or  right,  had  oc- 
casioned great  murmurings  and  complaints.  Such  especially  as  opposed  Agesilaus, 
wtio  was  suspected  of  having  shared  in  the  scheme,  demanded  by  whose  orders 
Phaebidas  had  committed  so  strange  a  breach  of  public  faith.  Agesilaus,  who  well 
knew  that  those  warm  reproaches  were  aimed  at  him,  made  no  difficulty  of  justifying 
Phagbidas,  and  declared  openly  and  before  all  the  world,  "that  the  action  ought  to  be 
considered  in  itself,  in  order  to  understand  whether  it  was  useful  or  not;  that  whatever 
was  expedient  for  Sparta,  he  was  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded  to  do  upon  his 
own  authorty,  and  without  waiting  the  orders  of  any  body:" — Strange  principles  to 
be  advanced  by  a  person,  who  upon  other  occasions  had  maintained,  "that  justice 
was  the  supreme  virtue,  and  that  without  it,  valour  itself,  and  every  other  gn  at  qual- 
ity, were  useless  and  unavailing."  It  is  the  same  man  that  made  answer,  wiien  some- 
body in  his  presence  magnified  the  king  of  Persia's  grandeur:  "He  whom  you  call 
the  great  king,  in  what  is  he  greater  than  me,  unless  he  be  more  just?"  A  truly 
noble  and  admirable  maxim,  that  justice  must  be  the  rule  of  whatever  excels 
AND  IS  great'  but  a  maxim  that  he  had  only  in  his  mouth,  and  which  all  his  actions 

•A.M. 3622.  AnUJ.C..182.  Xenoph.  p.  55'j-553.  Plul.in  Agcbil.  p.608, 009.  Id.  in  Pelop.  p.  280.  Diod. 
1,  XV.  p.  341,  342. 
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contradicted,  conformable  to  the  principle  of  the  generality  of  politicians,  who  ima- 
gine, that  a  statesman  ought  always  to  have  justice  in  his  mouth,  but  never  lose  an 
occasion  of  violating  it  for  the  advantage  of  his  country. 

But  let  us  now  hear  the  sentence  which  the  august  assembly  of  Sparta,  so  renown- 
ed for  the  wisdom  of  its  councils  and  the  equity  of  its  decrees,  is  about  to  pronounce. 
The  affair  being  maturely  considered,  the  whole  discussed  at  large,  and  the  manner 
of  it  set  in  its  full  light,  the  assembly  resolved,  that  Phsebidas  should  be  deprived  of 
his  command,  and  fined  one  hundred  thousand  drachmas;  but  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  citadel,  and  keep  a  good  garrison  in  it.  What  a  strange  contradic- 
tion was  this!  says  Polybius;*  what  a  disregard  of  all  justice  and  reason,  to  punish 
the  criminal,  and  approve  the  crime!  and  not  only  to  approve  the  crime  tacitly,  and 
without  having  any  share  in  it,  but  to  ratify  it  by  the  public  authority,  and  continue 
it  in  the  name  of  the  state  for  the  advantages  arising  from  it!  But  this  was  not  all: 
commissioners,  appointed  by  all  the  cities  in  alliance  with  Sparta,  were  despatched  to 
the  citadel  of  Thebes  to  try  Ismenius,  upon  whom  they  passed  sentence  of  death, 
which  was  immediately  executed.  Such  flagrant  injustice  seldom  remains  unpunished. 
To  act  in  such  a  manner,  says  Polybius  again,  is  neither  for  one's  country's  nor  one's 
own  interest. 

Teleutias,  brother  of  Agesilaus,  had  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  Phsebidas,  to 
command  the  rest  of  the  troops  of  the  allies  designed  against  Olynthus,  whither  he 
marched  with  all  expedition.  The  city  was  strongj  and  furnished  with  every  thing 
necessary  to  a  good  defence.  Several  sallies  were  made  with  great  success;  in  one 
of  which  Teleiitias  was  killed.f  The  next  year,  king  Agesipolis  had  the  command 
of  the  army.  The  campaign  passed  in  skirmishing,  without  any  thing  decisive. — 
Agesipolis  died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Cleombrotus,  who  reigned 
nine  years.  About  that  time  began  the  hundredth  Olympiad.  Sparta  had  made 
fresh"^effbrts  to  terminate  the  war  with  the  Olynthians.  Polybidas,  their  general,  pres- 
sed the  siege  with  vigour.  The  place  being  in  want  of  provisions,  was  at  last  obliged 
to  surrender,  and  was  received  by  the  Spartans  into  the  number  of  their  allies.^ 

SECTION  II. — Sparta's  prosperity,     character  of  two  illustrious  thebans, 

EPAMINONDAS  AND  PELOPIDAS. 

The  fortune  of  the  Lacedasmonians  never  appeared  with  greater  splendour,  nor 
their  power  more  strongly  established.  All  Greece  was  subjected  to  them  either  by 
force  or  alliance.  They  were  in  possession  of  Thebes,  a  most  powerful  city,  and  with 
that,  of  all  Boeotia.  They  had  found  means  to  humble  Argos,  and  to  hold  it  in  depen- 
dence. Corinth  was  entirely  at  their  devotion,  and  obeyed  their  orders  in  every 
thing.  Tbe  Athenians,  abandoned  by  their  allies,  and  reduced  almost  to  their  own 
strength,  were  in  no  condition  to  resist  them.  If  any  city  or  people,  in  their  alliance, 
attempted  to  withdraw  themselves  from  their  power,  an  immediate  punishment  re- 
duced them  to  their  former  obedience,  and  terrified  all  others  from  fblloAving  iheir 
example.  Thus,  masters  by  sea  and  land,  all  trembled  before  them;  and  the  most 
formidable  princes,  as  the  king  of  Persia  and  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  seemed  to  emulate 
each  other  in  courting  their  friendship  and  alliance.§ 

A  prosperity  founded  in  injustice,  cannot  be  of  long  duration.  The  greatest  blows 
that  were  given  the  Spartan  power,  came  from  the  quarter  where  they  had  done  the 
greatest  injuries,  and  from  whence  ihey  did  not  seem  to  have  any  thing  to  fear;  that 
is  to  say,  from  Thebes.  Two  illustrious  citizens  of  that  state  will  make  a  glorious  ap- 
pearance upon  the  theatre  of  Greece,  and  for  that  reason  deserve  our  notice  in  this  place. 

These  are  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  both  descended  from  the  noblest  families 
of  Thebes.  Pelopidas,  nurtured  in  the  greatest  affluence,  and  while  young,  sole  heir 
of  a  very  rich  and  flourishing  family,  employed  his  wealth  from  the  first  possession  of 
it,  in  the  relief  of  such  as  had  occasion  for  it,  and  merited  his  favour;  showing  in  that 
wise  use  of  his  riches,  that  he  was  really  their  master,  and  not  their  slave. ||  For, 
according  to  Aristotle's  remarks,  repeated  by  Plutarch,  most  men  either  make  no  use 
at  all  of  their  fortunes,  out  of  avarice  or  abuse  them  in  bad  and  trifling  expenses.  ^  As 
for  Epaminondas,  poverty  was  all  his  inheritance,  in  which  his  honour,  and  one  might 
almost  say  his  joy  and  delight,  consisted.  He  was  born  of  poor  parents,  and  conse- 
quently familiarized  from  his  infancy  with  poverty,  which  he  made  more  grateful  and 
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easy  to  him  by  his  taste  for  philosophy.  Pelopidas,  who  supported  a  great  number 
of  citizens,  never  being  able  to  prevail  on  him  to  accept  his  offers,  and  to  make  use 
of  his  fortune,  resolved  to  share  in  the  poverty  of  his  friend,  by  making  him  his  exam- 
ple, and  became  the  model  as  well  as  admiration  of  the  whole  city,  from  the  modesty 
of  his  dress,  and  the  frugality  of  his  table. 

If  Epaminondas  was  poor  as  to  the  goods  of  fortune,  those  of  Hhe  head  and  heart 
made  him  most  ample  amends.  Modest,  prudent,  grave;  happy  in  improving  occa- 
sions; possessing  in  a  supreme  degree  the  science  of  war;  equally  valiant  and  wise; 
easy  and  complaisant  in  the  commerce  of  the  world;  suffering  with  incredible  patience 
the  people's,  and  even  his  friends'  ill-treatment,  uniting  with  the  ardour  for  military 
exercivses,  a  wonderful  taste  for  study  and  the  sciences,  priding  himself  especially  so 
much  upon  truth  and  sinceny,  that  he  made  a  scruple  of  telling  a  lie  even  in  jest,  or 
for  diversion.     "Adeo  veritatis  diligens,  ut  ne  joco  quidem  mentiretur."* 

They  were  both  equally  inclined  to  virtue.  But  Pelopidas  was  best  pleased  with 
the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  Epaminondas  with  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  For 
which  reason,  they  employed  their  leisure,  the  one  in  the  palsestra  and  the  chase,  and 
the  other  in  conversation  and  the  study  of  philosophy. t 

But  what  persons  of  sense  and  judgment  must  principally  admire  in  them,  and 
which  is  rarely  found  in  their  high  rank,  is  the  perfect  union  and  friendship  that  always 
subsisted  between  them  during  the  whole  time  they  were  employed  together  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  affairs,  whether  in  war  or  peace,  [f  we  examine  the 
government  of  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  that  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  of  Niciasand 
AJcibiades,  we  shall  find  them  full  of  trouble,  dissention,  and  debate.  The  two  friends 
we  speak  of,  held  the  jfirst  offices  in  the  state:  all  great  affairs  passed  through  their 
hands,  and  every  thing  was  confided  to  their  care  and  authority.  In  such  delicate 
conjunctures,  what  occasions  of  envy  and  jealousy  generally  arise!  But  neither  dif- 
ference of  sentiment,  diversity  of  interest,  nor  the  least  emotion  of  envy,  ever  altered 
their  union  and  good  understanding.  The  reason  of  Avhich  was,  their  being  founded 
upon  an  unalterable  principle,  that  is,  upon  virtue,  which  in  all  their  actions,  says 
Plutarch,  occasioned  their  having  neither  glory  nor  riches,  fatal  sources  of  strife  and 
division,  in  view,  bat  solely  the  public  good,  and  made  them  desire,  not  the  advance- 
ment or  honour  of  their  own  families,  but  to  render  their  country  more  powerful  and 
flourishing.  Such  are  the  two  illustrious  men  who  are  about  to  make  tlieir  appear- 
ance, and  to  give  a  new  face  to  the  affairs  of  Greece,  by  the  great  events  in  which 
they  have  a  principal  share. 

Leontides,  being  apprised  that  the  exiles  had  retired  to  Athens,  where  they  had 
been  well  received  by  the  people,  and  were  in  great  esteem  with  all  people  of  w^orth 
and  honour,  sent  thither  certain  unknown  persons  to  assassinate  the  most  considera- 
ble of  them.  Only  Androclides  was  killed;  all  the  rest  escaping  the  contrivances  of 
Leontides.J 

At  the  same  time  the  Athenians  received  letters  from  Sparta,  to  prohibit  their  re- 
ceiving OF  assisting  the  exiles,  and  with  orders  to  expel  them  their  city,  as  they  were 
declared  common  enemies  by  all  the  allies.     The  humanity  and  virtue  peculiar  and 
natural  to  the  Athenians,  made  them  reject  so  infamous  a  proposal  with  horror.  They 
vi^ere  transported  with  the  occasion  of  expressing  their  gratitude  to  the  Thebans  for 
a  previous  obligation  of  the  same  nature;  for  the  Thebans  had  contributed  most  to 
the  re-establishment  of  the  popular  government  of  Athens,  having  declared  in  their 
favour  by  a  public  decree,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  Sparta:  and  it  was  from 
Thebes  that  Thrasybulus  set  out  to  deliver  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 
Pelopidas,  tliough  at  that  time  very  young,  went  to  all  the  exiles  one  after,  another, 
of  whom  Mek)n  was  the  most  considerable!    He  represented  to'  them,  "that  it  was 
unworthy  of  honest  men,  to  content  themselves  walh  having  saved  their  own  lives, 
and  to  look  with  indifference  upon  their  country,  enslaved  and  miserable;  thai  what- 
ever good-will  the  people  of  Athens  might  express  for  them,  it  was  not  fit  that  they 
should  suffer  their  fate  to  depend  upon  the  decrees  of  a  people,  which  their  natural 
mconstancy,  and  the  malignity  of  orators  that  turned  them  any  way  at  will,  might 
sooH  alter:  that  it  was  necessary  to  hazard  every  thing,  after  the  example  of  Thrasy- 
bulus, and  to  set  before  them  his  intrepid  valour  and  generous  fortitude  as  a  model: 
that  as  he  set  out  from  Thebes  to  suppress  and  destroyl^he  tyrants  of  Athens,  so  they 
might  go  from  Athens  to  restore  Thebes  its  ancient  liberty.'"' 

♦  A    x,*^^*  ^.^P" '"  ^P"™*  *^' '"•  -  t  Pint,  in  Pclop.  p.  279. 
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This  discourse  made  all  the  impression  upon  the  exiles  that  oould  Ijfe  expected. — 
They  sent  privately  to  inform  their  friends  atThehes  of  their  resolution,  who  extremely 
approved  their  design.  Charon,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  city,  offered  to 
receive  the  conspirators  into  his  house.  Philidas  found  means  to  get  himself  made 
secretary  to  Archias  and  Philip,  wlio  v/ere  then  polemarchs,  or  supreme  magistrates 
of  the  city.  As  for  Epaminondas,  he  had  for  some  time  diligently  endeavoured  to 
inspire  the  younger  Thebans  by  his  discourse,  with  a  passionate  desire  to  throw  off  the 
Spartan  yoke.  He  was  ignorant  of  nothing  that  had  been  projected;  but  he  believed, 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  any  share  in  it,  because,  as  he  said,  he  could  not  resolve  to 
imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  country;  foreseeing  that  his  friends  would  not 
keep  within  the  due  bounds  of  the  enterprise,  however  lawful  in  itself,  and  that  the 
tyrants  would  not  perish  alone;  and  convinced  besides,  that  a  citizen,  who  should  not 
appear  to  have  taken  either  party,  would  have  it  in  his  power  to. influence  the  people 
with  better  effect.* 

The  day  for  the  execution  of  the  project  being  fixed,  the  exiles  thought  proper, 
that  Pherenicus,  with  all  the  conspirators,  should  stop  at  Thriasium,  a  little  town  nf)t 
far  from  Thebes,  and  that  a  small  number  of  the  youngest  of  them  should  venture 
into  the  city.  Twelve  persons  of  the  best  families  of  Thebes,  all  united  by  a  strict 
and  faithful  friendship  with  each  other,  though  competitors  for  glory  and  honour,  offer- 
ed themselves  for  this  bold  enterprise.  Pelopidas  was  of  this  number.  After  having 
embraced  their  companions,  and  despatched  a  messenger  to  Charon,  to  give  him 
notice  of  their  coming,  they  set  out,  dressed  in  mean  habits,  carrying  hounds  with 
them,  'and  poles  in  their  hands  for  pitching  nets;  that  such  as  they  met  on  the  way 
might  have  no  suspicion  of  them,  and  take  them  only  for  hunters  that  had  wandered 
after  their  game. 

Their  messenger  having  arrived  at  Thebes,  and  having  informed  Charon  that  they 
were  set  out,  the  approach  of  danger  did  not  alter  his  sentiments:  and  as  he  wanted 
neither  courage  nor  honour,  he  prepared  his  house  for  their  reception. 

One  of  the  conspirators,  who  was  not  a  bad  man,  but  loved  his  country,  and  would 
have  served  the  exiles  with  all  his  power,  but  had  neither  the  resolution  nor  constancy 
necessary  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  could  think  of  nothing  but  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles, that  presented  themselves  in  crowds  to  his  imagination,  much  disordered 
with  the  prospect  of  danger,  retired  into  his  house  without  saying  any  thing,  and  des- 
patched one  of  his  friends  to  Melon  and  Pelopidas,  to  desire  them  to  defer  their  enter- 
prise, and  return  to  Athens  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  Happily  that  friend, 
not  finding  his  horse's  bridle  and  losing  a  great  deal  of  time  in  quarrelling  with  his 
wife,  was  prevented  from  going. 

Pelopidas  and  his  companions,  disguised  like  peasants,  and  having  separated  from 
each  other,  entered  the  city  at  different  gates  towards  the  close  of  {the  day.  It  was 
then  early  in  the  winter,  the  north  wind  blew,  and  the  snow  fell,  which  contributed 
to  conceal  them,  every  body  keeping  within  doors  upon  account  of  the  cold  weather; 
besides  which,  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  covering  their  faces.  Some,  who  were 
in  the  secret,  received  and  conducted  them  to  Charon's  house;  where,  of  exiles  and 
others,  their  whole  number  amounted  to  forty-eight. 

Philidas,  secretary  to  the  boeotarchs,t  who  was  in  the  plot,  had  some  time  before 
invited  Archias  and  liis  companions  to  supper,  promising  them  an  exquisite  repast, 
and  the  company  of  some  of  the  finest  women  in  the  city.  The  guests  being  met  at 
the  appointed  time,  they  sat  down  to  table.  They  had  made  free  with  the  glass,  and 
were  almost  drunk,  when  it  was  whispered  about,  but  not  known  where  the  report 
began,  that  the  exiles  w^ere  in  the  city,  Philidas,  without  showing  any  concern,  did 
his  utmost  to  change  the  discourse.  Archias,  however,  sent  one  of  his  officers  to 
Charon,  with  orders  to  come  to  him  immediately.  It  was  now  late,  and  Pelopidas 
and  the  conspirators  were  preparing  to  set  out,  and  had  put  on  their  armour  and 
swords,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door.  Some  person  went 
to  it;  and  being  told  by  the  officer,  that  he  was  come  from  the  magistrates  with  orders 
for  Charon  to  attend  tliem  immediately,  he  ran  to  him  half  out  of*  his  wits  to  acquaint 
him  with  that  terrible  message.  They  all  concluded  that  the  conspiracy  was  discov- 
ered, and  believed  themselves  lost,  before  it  would  be  possible  to  execute  any  thing 
worthy  of  their  cause  and  valour.     However,  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  Charon 

•Pint,  de  Gen.  Socrat.p.  594. 
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should  obev  the  order,  and  present  himself  with  an  air  of  assurance  to  the  magistrate*, 
as  void  of  fear  and  unconscious  of  offence. 

Charon  was  a  man  of  intrepid  courage  in  danger  which  threatened  only  himself, 
but  that  time,  terrified  for  his  friends,  and  apprehending  also,  that  he  should  he  sus- 
pected of  some  treachery,  if  so  many  brave  citizens,  whom  he  had  received  into  his 
house,  should  be  destroyed,  he  went  to  his  wife's  apartment,  and  brought  his  only 
son,  of  fifteen  years  old  at  most,  who  in  beauty  and  strength  excelled  all  the  youths 
of  his  age,  and  put  him  into  the  hands  of  Pelopidas,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "If  you 
discover  that  I  have  betrayed  you,  and  have  been  guilty  of  treachery  upon  this  occa- 
sion, revenge  yourselves  on  me  in  this  my  only  son,  whom,  dear  as  he  is  to  me,  I 
abandon  to  you,  and  let  him  fall  a  victim  without  mercy  to  his  father's  perfidy." 

These  expressions  wounded  them  to  the  heart;  but  what  gave  them  the  most  sen- 
sible pain,  was  his  imagining  there  was  any  one  among  them  so  mean  and  ungrate- 
ful, as  to  form  to  himself  the  least  suspicion  in  regard  to  him.  They  conjured  him 
unanimously,  not  to  leave  his  son  with  them,  but  to  put  him  into  some  place  of  safe- 
ty; that  his  friends  and  country  might  not  want  an  avenger,  if  he  should  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  escape  the  tyrants.  "No,"  replied  the  father,  "he  shall  stay  with  you, 
and  share  your  fate.  If  he  must  perish,  what  nobler  end  can  he  make,  than  with  his 
father  and  best  friends?  For  you,  my  son,  exert  yourself  beyond  your  years,  and 
show  a  courage  worthy  of  you  and  me.  You  see  here  the  most  excellent  of  the  The- 
bans.  Make  under  such  masters  a  noble  essay  of  glory,  and  learn  to  fight;  or,  if  it 
must  be  so,  to  die,  like  them,  for  Hberty.  For  the  rest,  I  am  not  without  hopes,  for  I 
believe  that  the  justice  of  our  cause  will  draw  down  the  favour  and  protection  of  the 
gods  upon  us."  He  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  them;  and  after  embracing,  the  con 
spirators,  went  out. 

He  took  pains  on  his  way  to  recover  himself,  and  to  compose  his  looks  and  voice, 
that  he  might  not  appear  under  any  concern.  When  he  came  to  the  door  of  the 
house  where  the  feast  was  kept,  Archias  and  Philidas  came  out  to  him,  and  asked 
the  meaning  of  a  report,  that  disaffected  people  were  arrived  in  the  city,  and  were 
concealed  in  some  house.  He  seemed  astonished;  and  finding  by  their  answers  to 
his  questions,  that  they  had  no  precise  information  of  any  thing,  he  assumed  a  bolder 
tone,  and  said,  "it  is  very  likely  that  the  report  you  speak  of  is  only  a  false  alarm,  in- 
tended to  interrupt  your  mirth:  however,  as  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  I  will  go 
immediately  and  make  the  strictest  inquiry  possible  into  it."  Philidas  praised  his 
prudence  and  zeal,  and  carrying  Archias  back  into  the  company,  he  plunged  him 
again  in  the  debauch,  and  continued  the  entertainment  by  keeping  the  guests  in  per- 
petual expectation  of  the  women  he  had  promised  them. 

Charon,  on  his  return  home,  found  his  friends  all  prepared,  not  to  conquer  or  to 
gave  their  lives,  but  to  die  gloriously,  and  to  sell  themselves  as  dear  as  they  could. 
The  serenity  and  joy  of  his  looks  explained  beforehand,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear.  He  repeated  all  that  had  passed;  after  which,  they  had  no  thoughts  but  of  the 
instant  execution  of  a  design,  to  which  the  delay  might  occasion  a  thousand  obstacles. 

At  that  very  moment  a  second  storm  arose,  far  more  violent  than  the  first,  and 
which  seemed  as  if  it  could  not  possibly  fail  of  making  the  enterprise  miscarry.  A 
courier  from  Athens  arrived  in  great  haste  with  a  packet,  which  contained  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  whole  conspiracy,  as  was  afterwards  discovered.  The  cou- 
rier was  brought  first  to  Archias,  who  was  far  gone  in  wine,  and  breathed  nothing 
but  pleasure  and  the  bottle.  In  giving  him  his  despatches,  he  said,  "ray  lord,  the 
person  who  writes  you  these  letters,  conjures  you  to  read  them  immediately,  being 
serious  affairs."  Archias  replied;,  laughing,  "serious  affairs  to-morrow,"*  which 
words  were  afterwards  used  by  the  Greeks  as  a  proverb;  and  taking  the  letters,  he 
put  them  under  his  pillow,t  and  continued  the  conversation  and  debauch. 

Tlie  conspirators  were  at  that  time  in  the  streets,  divided  into  two  parties;  the  one, 
with  Pelopidas  at  their  head,  marched  against  Leontides,  who  was  not  at  the  feast; 
the  other  against  Archias,  under  the  command  of  Charon.  These  had  put  on  wo- 
men's habits  over  their  armour,  and  crowned  themselves  with  pine  and  poplar 
wreaths,  which  entirely  covered  their  faces.  When  they  came  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment  where  the  feast  was  kept,  the  guests  made  a  great  noise,  and  set  up  loud 
shouts  of  joy.    But  they  were  told,  that  the  women  would  not  come  in  till  the  ser- 
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vants  were  all  dismissed,  which  was  done  immediately.  They  were  sent  to  neigh- 
bouring houses,  where  there  was  no  want  of  wine  for  their  entertainment.  The  con- 
spirators, by  this  stratagem,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  field  of  battle, 
entered  sword  in  hand,  and  showing  themselves  in  their  true  colours,  put  all  the 
guests  to  the  sword,  and  with  them  the  magistrates  who  were  full  of  wine,  and  in  no 
condition  to  defend  themselves.  Pelopidas  met  with  more  resistance.  Leontides, 
who  was  asleep  in  bed,  awaked  with  the  noise  that  was  made,  and  rising  immediate- 
ly, armed  himself  with  his  sword,  and  laid  some  of  the  conspirators  at  his  feet;  but 
was  at  last  killed  himself. 

This  grand  affair  being  executed  in  this  manner  with  so  much  despatch  and  suc- 
cess, couriers  were  immediately  despatched  to  Thriasium.  The  doors  of  the  prisons 
were  broken  open,  and  five  hundred  prisoners  let  out.  The  Thebans  were  called 
upon  to  resume  their  liberty,  and  arms  were  given  to  all  they  met.  The  spoils  affix- 
ed to  the  porticoes  were  taken  down,  and  the  armourers  and  cutlers  shops'  broken 
open  for  that  purpose.  Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas  came  in  arms  to  join  them,  with 
some  old  persons  of  great  estimation,  whom,  they  had  got  together. 

The  whole  city  was  in  great  terror  and  confusion;  the  houses  all  illuminated  with 
torches,  and  the  streets  thronged  with  the  multitude  passing  to  and  fro.  The  peo- 
ple, in  consternation  at  what  "had  happened,  and  for  want  of  sufficient  information, 
waited  impatiently  for  the  day  to  know  their  destiny.  The  Lacedaemonian  captains 
were  therefore  thought  guilty  of  a  very  great  error  in  not  falling  upon  them  during 
their  disorder;  for  the  garrison  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  besides  three  thou- 
sand who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel.  Alarmed  by  the  cries  they  heard,  the  il- 
luminations they  saw  in  the  houses,  and  the  tumult  of  the  multitude  running  back- 
wards and  forwards,  they  lay  still,  and  contented  themselves  with  guarding  the  cita- 
dal,  after  having  sent  couriers  to  Sparta  with  the  news  of  what  had  happened,  and 
to  demand  an  immediate  reinforcement. 

The  next  day  at  sun-rise  the  exiles  arrived  with  their  arms,  and  the  people  were 
summoned  to  assemble.  Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas  conducted  Pelopidas  thither, 
surrounded  with  all  the  sacrificers,  carrying  in  their  hands  the  sacred  bandages  and 
fillets,  and  exhorting  the  citizens  to  assist  their  country,  and  to  join  with  the  gods. 
At  this  sight,  the  whole  assembly  rose  up  with  loud  acclamations  and  clapping  of 
hands,  and  received  the  conspirators  as  their  benefactors  and  deUverers.  The  same 
day,  Pelopidas,  Melon,  and  Charon,  were  elected  boeotarchs. 

Soon  after  the  exiles,  arrived  five  thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse,  sent  by 
the  Athenians  to  Pelopidas,  under  the  command  of  Demophoon.  Those  troops,  with 
others  which  joined  them  from  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  composed  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  foot,  and  as  many  horse;  and  without  loss  of  time  besieged  the  citadel,  that 
it  might  be  taken  before  relief  could  come  from  Sparta. 

The  besieged  made  a  vigorous  defence  in  hopes  of  a  speedy  succour,  and  seemed 
resolved  rather  to  die  than  surrender  the  place;  at  least,  the  Lacedsemonians  were  of 
that  opinion,  but  they  were  not  the  greatest  number  of  the  garrison.  When  provi- 
sions began  to  fe.ll  short,  and  famine  to  press  them,  the  rest  of  the  troops  obliged  the 
Spartans  to  surrender.  The  garrison  had  their  lives  granted  them,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  retire  whither  they  thought  fit.  They  were  scarcely  marched  out,  when 
the  aid  arrived.  The  Lacedsemonians  found  Cleombrotus,  at  Megara,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  array,  which,  with  a  little  more  expedition,  might  have  saved  the  cita- 
del. But  this  was  not  the  first  time  the  natural  slowness  of  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
occasioned  the  miscarriage  of  their  enterprises.  The  three  commanders  who  had 
capitulated  were  tried.  Two  of  them  were  punished  with  death,  and  the  third  had 
so  great  a  fine  laid  upon  him,  that  not  being  able  to  pay  it,  he  banished  himself  from 
Peloponnesus. 

Pelopidas  had  all  the  honour  of  this  great  exploit,  the  most  memorable  that  ever 
was  executed  by  surprise  and  stratagem.  Plutarch,  with  reason,  compares  it  to  that 
of  Thrasybulus.  Both  exiles,  destitute  in  themselves  of  all  resource,  and  reduced  to 
implore  a  foreign  support,  formed  the  bold  design  of  attacking  a  formidable  power 
with  a  handful  of  men,  and  overcoming  all  obstacles  to  their  enterprise  solely  by  their 
valour,  had  each  of  them  the  good  fortune  to  deliver  their  country,  and  to  change  the 
face  of  its  affairs  entirely.  For  the  Athenians  were  indebted  to  "Thrasybulus  for  that 
•udden  and  happy  change,  which,  freeing  them  from  the  oppression  they  groaned 
under,  not  only  restored  their  liberty,  but  with  it  their  ancient  splendour,  and  put 
them  into  a  condition  to  humble  and  make  Sparta  tremble  in  her  turn.    We  shall  see 
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in  like  manner,  that  the  war  which  reduced  the  pride  of  Sparta,  and  deprived  it  of 
the  empire  both  hv  sea  and  land,  was  the  work  of  this  single  night,  in  which  Pelopi- 
das,  without  taking  either  citadel  or  fortress,  and  entering  only  one  of  twelve  into  a 
private  liouse,  threw  off  and  broke  the  chains  imposed  by  the  Lacedsemonians  on  all 
the  other  states  of  Greece,  though  it  appeared  impracticable  ever  to  produce  sueh  an 
effect. 

SECTION  III. — SPHODRIAS  FORMS  A  DESIGN  AGAINST  THE  PIR^US. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  after  the  injury  they  pretended  to  have  received  by  the  en- 
terprise of  Pelopidas,  did  not  remain  quiet,  but  applied  themselves  in  earnest  to  their 
revenge.  Agesilaus,  rightly  judging  that  an  expedition  of  that  kind,  the  end  of  which 
was  to  support  tyrants^  would  not  reflect  much  honour  upon  him,  left  it  to  Cleombro- 
tus,  who  had  lately  succeeded  king  Agesipolis^  under  pretence  that  his  great  age  dis- 
pensed with  his  undertaking  it.  ^Cleombrotus  entered  Boeotia  with  his  army.  The 
first  campaign  was  not  vigorous,  and  terminated  in  committing  some  ravages  in  the 
country;  after  which  the  king  retired,  and  detaching  part  of  his  troops  to  Sphodrias, 
who  commanded  at  Thespias,  returned  to  Sparta.* 

The  Athenians,  who  did  not  think  themselves  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against 
the  LacedEemonians,  and  were  afraid  of  the  consequences  in  which  their  league  with 
the  Thebans  was  likely  to  engage  them,  repented  their  having  entered  into  it,  and  re- 
nounced it.  Those  who  persisted  to  adhere  to  the  Theban  party,  were  some  impris- 
oned, some  put  to  death,  others  banished,  and  the  rich  heavily  fined.  The  Theban 
affairs  seemed  almost  desperate,  not  having  any  alliance  to  support  them.  Pelopidas 
and  Gorgidas  were  then  at  the  head  of  them,  and  were  studious  of  finding  means  to 
embroil  fhe  Athenians  with  the  Lacedasmonians,  which  they  effected  by  the  following 
stratagem. 

Sphodrias  the  Spartan  had  been  left  at  Thespise  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  receive 
and  protect  such  of  the  Boeotians  as  should  revolt  against  Thebes.  He  had  acquired 
some  reputation  among  the  soldiery,  and  wanted  neither  courage  nor  ambitioa;  but 
he  was  rash,  superficial,  full  of  himself,  and  consequently  apt  to  entertain  vam  hopes. 
Pelopidas  and  Gorgidas  sent  privately  a  merchant  of  his  own  acquaintance  to  him 
with  the  offer,  as  from  himself,  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  with  insinuations 
more  agreeable  to  him  than  money,  as  they  flattered  his  vanity.  "Afl;er  having  re- 
presented to  him,  that  one  of  his  merit  and  reputation  ought  to  form  some  great  enter- 
prise to  immortalize  his  name,  he  proposed  to  him  the  seizing  of  the  Piraeus  by  sur- 
prise, when  the  Athenians  had  no  expectation  of  such  an  attempt;  he  added,  that 
nothino-  could  be  more  nrateful  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  than  to  see  themselves  masters 
of  Athens;  and  that  the  Thebans,  enraged  at  the  Athenians,  whom  they  considered 
as  traitors  and  deserters,  would  lend  them  no  assistance." 

Sphodrias,  fond  of  acquiring  a  great  name,  and  envying  the  glory  ot  Phoebidas, 
who,  in  this  sense,  had  rendered  himself  renowned  and  illustrious  by  his  unjust  at- 
.tempt  upon  Thebes,  conceived  it  would  be  a  much  more  brilliant  and^'lonous  exploit 
to  seize  the  Piraeus  of  his  own  accord,  and  deprive  the  Athenians  of  their  great  pow- 
er at  sea,  by  an  unforeseen  attack  by  land.  He  undertook  the  enterprise  theretore 
with  great  joy;  which  was  neither  less  unjust  nor  less  horrid  than  thatot  the  CadniSBa, 
.but  not  executed  with  the  same  boldness  and  success.  For  having  set  out  in  the  nigh t 
from  Thespiae  with  the  view  of  surprising  the  Piraeus  before  light,  the  day-hreak 
overtook  him  in  the  plain  of  Thriasium,  near  Eleusis;  and  finding  himselt  discover- 
ed, he  returned  shamefully  to  Thespiae  with  some  booty  which  he  had  taken. 

The  Athenians  immediately  sent  ambassadors  with  their  complaints  to  Sparta. 
Those  amba.s.sadors  found,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  not  waited  their  arrival  to 
accuse  Sphodrias,  but  had  already  cited  him  before  the  council  to  answer  lor  his  con- 
duct. He  was  afraid  to  obey  that  summons,  having  just  reason  to  apprehend  the  is- 
sue of  a  trial,  and  the  resentment  of  his  country.  He  had  a  &;on,  who  had  901"^^^!" 
ed  a  strict  and  tender  friendship  with  the  son  of  Agesilaus.  The  latter  solicited  his 
father  so  earnestly,  or  rather  tormented  iiim  with  such  extreme  importunity  and  per- 
severance, that  he  could  not  refuse  Sphodrias  his  protection,  and  got  him  lully  ab- 
solved. Agesilaus  was  not  scrupulous,  as  we  have  seen  already,  in  point  ol  justice, 
when  the  service  of  his  friends  was  in  question.  He  was  besides,  ol  all  mankind, 
the  most  tender  and  indulgent  father  to  his  children.   It  is  reported  ot  him,  that  when 
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they  were  infants,  he  would  play  with  them,  and  divert  himself  with  riding  upon  a 
stick  among  them;  and  that  having  been  surprised  by  a  friend  in  that  action,  he  de- 
sired him  not  to  tell  any  body  of  it  till  himself  was  a  father. 

The  unjust  sentence  passed  in  favour  of  Sphodrias  by  the  Spartans,  exceedingly 
incensed  the  Athenians,  and  determined  them  to  renew  their  alliance  with  ThelDes 
immediately,  and  to  assist  them  with  all  their  power.  They  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  Timotheus,  son  of  the  illustrious  Conon,  whose  reputation 
he  well  sustained  by  his  own  valour  and  exploits.*  It  was  he  whom  his  enemies,  in 
envy  of  the  glory  he  had  acquired  by  his  great  actions,  painted  sleeping,  with  the 
goddess  Fortune  at  his  feet,  taking  towns  in  nets  for  him:t  but  upon  this  occasion  he 
proved  that  he  was  not  asleep.  After  having  ravaged  the  coast  of  Laconia,  he  at- 
tacked the  isle  of  Corcyra,  (Corfu,)  which  he  took.  He  treated  the  inhabitants  with 
great  humanity,  and  made  no  alteration  in  their  liberty  or  laws,  which  very  much  in- 
clined the  neighbouring  cities  in  favour  of  Athens,  The  Spartans  on  their  side  made 
powerful  preparations  for  the  war,  and  were  principally  intent  upon  retaking  Corcy- 
ra. Its  happy  situation  between  Sicily  and  Greece,  rendered  that  island  very  import- 
ant. They  therefore  engaged  Dionysius  the  tyrant  in  the  expedition,  and  demanded 
aid  of  him.  In  the  mean  time  they  despatched  their  fleet  under  Mnasippus.  The 
Athenians  sent  sixty  sail  against  them  to  the  relief  of  Corcyra,  under  Timotheus  at 
first;  but  soon  after,  upon  his  seeming  to  act  too  slowly,  Iphicrates  was  substituted 
in  his  place.  Mnasippus  having  made  himself  odious  to  his  troops  by  his  haughti- 
ness, rigour,  and  avarice,  was  very  ill  obeyed  by  them,  and  lost  his  life  in  an  engage- 
ment. Iphicrates  did  not  arrive  till  after  his  death,  when  he  received  advice  that  the 
Syracusan  squadron  of  ten  galleys  approached,  which  he  attacked  so  successfully, 
that  not  one  of  them  escaped.  He  demanded,  that  the  orator  Callistratus,  and  Cha- 
brias,  one  of  the  most  renowned  captains  of  his  time,  should  be  joined  in  commission 
with  him.  Xenophon  admires  his  wisdom  and  greatness  of  soul  upon  that  account, 
in  being  satisfied  with  appearing  to  have  occasion  for  council,  and  not  apprehending 
to  share  the  glory  of  his  victories  with  others. 

Agesilaus  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  troops 
against  Thebes.  He  entered  Boeotia,  where  he  did  great  damage  to  the  Thebans, 
not  without  considerable  loss  on  his  own  side.  The  two  armies  came  every  day  to 
blows,  and  were  continually  engaged,  though  not  in  formal  battle,  yet  in  skirmishes, 
which  served  to  instruct  the  Thebans  in  the  art  of  war,  and  to  inspire  them  with  va- 
lour, boldness,  and  experience.  It  is  reported  that  the  Spartan  Antalcides  told  Agesi- 
laus very  justly  upon  this  head,  when  he  was  brought  back  from  Boeotia  much  wound- 
ed; "my  lord  Agesilaus,  you  have  a  fine  reward  for  the  lessons  you  have  given  the 
Thebans  in  the  art  of  war,  which,  before  you  taught  it  them,  they  neither  would  nor 
could  learn."  It  was  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  that  Lycurgus,  in  one  of  the 
three  laws  which  he  calls  Rhretrae,  forbade  the  Lacedsemonians  to  make  war  often  up- 
on the  same  enemy,  lest  they  should  make  them  too  good  soldiers,  by  obliging  them 
to  the  frequent  defence  of  themselves. 

Several  campaigns  passed  in  this  manner,  without  any  thinfj  decisive  on  either 
side.  It  was  prudent  in  the  Theban  generals  not  to  hazard  a  battle  hitherto,  and 
to  give  their  soldiers  time  to  inure  and  embolden  themselves.  When  the  occasion 
was  favourable,  they  let  themselves  loose  like  generous  hounds;  and  after  having  given 
them  a  taste  of  victory  by  way  of  reward,  theycalled  them  off",  contented  with  their 
courage  and  alacrity.  The  principal  glory  of  their  success  and  this  wise  conduct 
was  due  to  Pelopidas. 

The  engagements  at  Tegyra,  which  was  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  added  much  to  his  reputation.  Having  failed  in  his  enterprise  against  Orchome 
nos,  which  had  joined  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  his  return  he  found  the  enemy  jDosted 
to  intercept  him  near  Tegyra.  As  soon  as  the  Thebans  perceived  them  from  the 
defiles,  some  person  ran  in  all  haste  to  Pelopidas,  and  told  him,  "we  have  fallen  into 
the  enemy's  hands."  "Ah!"  replied  he,  "why  should  we  not  rather  say  that  they  are 
fallen  into  ours?"  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  his  cavalry,  v.liic!i  were  his  rear 
guard,  to  advance  to  the  front,  that  they  might  begin  the  fight.  He  was  assured 
that  his  foot,  which  were  only  three  hundred,  and  were  called  the  Sacred  Battalion, 
would  break  through  the  enemy,  wherever  they  charged,  though  superior  in  number, 
as  they  were  by  at  least  two-thirds.     The  assault  began  where  the  generals  of  each 
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party  was  posted,  and  was  very  violent.  The  two  generals  of  the  Lacedaemoniansv 
who  had  charged  Pelopides,  were  unmediately  killed;  all  that  were  with  them  being 
either  slain  or  dispersed.  The  rest  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  were  so  daunted^ 
that  they  opened  a  passage  for  the  Thebans,  who  might  have  marched  on  to  save 
themselves  if  they  had  thought  fit:  but  Pelopidas,  disdaining  to  make  use  of  that 
opening  for  his  retreat,  advanced  against  those  who  were  still  drawn  up  in  battle,  and 
made  so  great  a  slaughter  of  them,  that  they  were  all  dismayed,  and  fled  in  dis- 
order. The  Thebans  did  not  pursue  them  far,  lest  they  should  be  surprised.  They 
contented  themselves  with  having  broken  them,  and  with  making  a  glorious  retreat, 
not  inferior  to  a  victory,  because  through  the  enemy,  dispersed  and  defeated. 

This  little  encounter,  for  it  can  be  caUed  no  more,  was  in  a  manner  the  source  of 
the  great  actions  and  events  we  are  about  to  treat  of.  It  had  never  happened  till 
then  in  any  war,  either  against  the  barbarians  or  Greeks,  that  the  Lacedsemonians 
had  been  defeated  Avith  the  superiority  of  numbers  on  their  side,  nor  even  equal  forces 
in  regular  battle:  for  which  reason  they  were  insupportably  proud,  and  their  repu- 
tion  alone  kept  their  enemies  in  awe,  who  never  durst  show  themselves  in  the  field 
before  them,  unless  superior  in  number.  They  now  lost  that  glory,  and  the  Thebans 
in  their  turn  became  the  terror  and  dread  even  of  those  who  had  rendered  them- 
selves so  universally  formidable. 

The  enterprise  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  against  Egypt,  and  the  death  of  Evagoras, 
kuig  of  Cyprus,  should  naturally  come  inhere.*  But  I  shall  defer  these  articles,  to 
avoid  breaking  in  upon  the  Theban  affairs. 

SECTION  IV. — WEW  TROUBLES   IN   GREECE.      THE  LACEDAEMONIANS   DECLARE  WAR 

AGAINST  THEBES. 

While  the  Persians  were  engaged  in  the  Egyptian  war,  great  troubles  arose  in 
Greece.t  In  that  interval  the  Thebans,  having  taken  Platsere,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  and 
afterwards  Thespise,  a  city  of  Acliaia,  entirely  demolished  those  cities,  and  expelled 
the  inhabitants.  The  Plataeans  retired  to  Athens  with  their  wives  and  children, 
where  they  were  received  with  the  utmost  favour,  and  adopted  into  the  number  of 
the  citizens. 

Artaxerxes,  being  informed  of  the  state  of  the  Grecian  affairs,  sent  a  new  embassy 
thither  to  persuade  the  several  cities  and  republics  at  war  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
accommodate  their  differences  upon  the  plan  of  the  treaty  of  Antalcides.  By  that 
peace,  as  had  been  observed  in  its  place,  it  was  concluded,  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece 
should  enjoy  their  liberty,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  laws.  In  virtue  of  this 
article,  the  'Lacedgemonians  pressed  the  Thebans  to  restore  their  liberty  to  all  the 
cities  of  Bffiotia,  to  rebuild  FlatEete  and  Thespite,  which  they  demolished,  and  to  res- 
tore them  with  their  dei')endencies  to  their  ancient  inhabitants.  The  Thebans  on 
their  side  insisted  also,  that  the  Lacedcemonians  should  give  liberty  to  all  those  of 
Laconia,  and  that  the  city  of  Messene  should  be  restored  to  its  ancient  possessors. 
This  was  what  equity  required;  but  the  Lacedsemonians,  believing  themselves  much 
superior  to  the  Thebans,  were  for  imposing  a  law  upon  them,  which  they  would  not 
submit  to  themselves.^ 

All  Greece,  being  weary  of  a  war  which  had  already  lasted  several  campaigns, 
and  had  no  other  end  than  the  aggrandizing  of  that  state,  was  seriously  intent  upon 
a  general  peace,  and  with  that  view  had  sent  deputies  to  Lacedsemon,  to  concert 
together  the  means  of  attaining  so  desirable  an  object.  Among  these  deputies, 
Epaminondas  was  of  the  first  rank.  He  was  at  that  time  celebrated  for  his  great 
erudition  and  profound  knowledge  in  philosophy,  but  he  had  not  given  any  very  distin- 
guished proofs  of  his  great  capacity  for  the  command  of  armies,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs.  Seeing  that  all  the  deputies,  out  of  respect  for  Agesilaus,  who 
declared  openly  for  the  war^,  were  afraid  to  contradict  him,  or  to  differ  from  his  opin- 
ion in  any  thing;  a  very  common  effect  of  too  imperious  a  power  on  one  side,  and 
too  servile  a  submission  on  the  other;  he  was  the  only  one  that  spoke  with  a  wise  and 
noble  boldness,  as  became  a  statesman  who  had  no  other  view  than  the  public  good. 
He  made  a  speech,  not  for  the  Thebans  alone,  but  for  Greece  in  geperal,  in  which 
he  proved,  that  the  war  augmented  only  the  power  of  Sparta,  while  the  rest  of 
Greece  was  reduced  and  ruined  by  it.     He  insisted  principally  upon  the  necessity 
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of  establishing  the  peace  in  equality  and  justice,  because  no  peace  could  be  solid  and 
of  long  duration,  but  that  wherein  all  parties  find  an  equal  advantage.* 

A  discourse  like  this,  founded  evidently  upon  reason  and  justice,  and  pronounced 
with  a  grave  and  serious  tone,  never  fails  of  making  an  impression.  Agesilaus  plain- 
ly distinguished,  from  the  attention  and  silence  with  which  it  was  heard,  that  the 
deputies  were  extremely  affected  with  it,  and  would  not  fail  to  act  conformably  to 
his  opinion.  To  prevent  that  effect,  he  demanded  of  Epaminondas,  whether  he 
thought  it  just  and  reasonable,  that  Boeotia  should  be  free  and  independent?  that  ia 
to  say,  whether  he  agreed  that  the  cities  of  Boeotia  should  depend  no  longer  upon 
Thebes.  Epaminondas  immediately  asked  in  his  turn,  with  great  vivacity,  whether 
he  thought  it  just  and  reasonable,  that  Laconia  should  enjoy  the  same  independence 
and  liberty?  Upon  which  Agesilaus,  rising  from  his  seat  in"^ great  rage,  insisted  upon 
his  declaring  plainly,  whether  he  would  consent  that  Bosotia  should  be  free?  Epami- 
nondas retorted  his  question  again,  and  asked,  whether,  on  his  side,  he  would  consent 
that  Laconia  should  be  free?  Agesilaus,  who  wanted  only  a  pretext  for  breaking 
with  the  Thebans,  struck  them  directly  out  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  they  were 
about  to  conclude.  The  rest  of  the  allies  signed  it,  not  out  of  inclination,  but  from 
a  fear  of  oifending  the  Lacedsemonians  whose  power  they  dreaded. 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  ail  the  troops  in  the  field  were  to  be  disbanded. 
Cleombrotus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  was  then  atPhocis,  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
He  wrote  to  the  ephori  to  know  the  republic's  resolutions.  Prothous,  one  of  the 
principal  senators,  represented,  that  there  was  no  room  for  dehberations;  for  that 
Sparta,  by  the  late  agreement,  had  made  the  recall  of  the  troops  indispensable. — 
Agesilaus  was  of  a  different  opinion.  Angry  with  the  Thebans,  and  particularly  with 
Epaminondas,  he  was  absolutely  bent  on  the  war  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge;  and 
the  present  seemed  most  favourable,  when  all  Greece  was  free  and  united,  and  only 
the  Thebans  excluded  from  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  advice  of  Prothous  was  there- 
fore rejected  by  the  whole  council,  who  treated  him  as  an  honest,  well  meanino-.dot- 
ard,  who  kixew  nothing  of  the  matter;  the  divinity  from  thenceforth,  as  Xenophou 
observes,  promoting  their  downfall.t  The  ephori  wrote  immediately  to  Cleombrotus 
to  march  against  the  Thebans  with  his  troops;  and,  at  the  same  time,  sent  orders  for 
assembling  the  forces  of  their  allies  who  were  averse  to  this  war,  and  did  not  ioin  in 
it  but  with  great  reluctance,  and  out  of  fear  of  contradicting  the  Lacedaemonians, 
whom  they  did  not  yet  dare  to  disobey.  Though  no  happy  consequences  could  be 
expected  from  a  war,  visibly  undertaken  contrary  to  all  reason  and  justice,  and  from 
the  sole  motive  of  resentment  and  revenge,  the  Lacedaemonians,  however,  from  the 
superiority  of  their  numbers,  assured  themselves  of  success,  and  imagined  that  the 
Thebans,  abandoned  by  their  allies,  were  in  no  condition  to  oppose  them.| 

The  Thebans  were  much  alarmed  at  first  They  saw  themselves  alone,  without 
allies  or  support,  while  all  Greece  looked  upon  them  as  utterly  lost;  not  knowino-'^that 
in  a  single  man  they  had  more  than  armies.  This  was  Epaminondas.  He  was  ap-r 
pointed  general,  and  had  several  colleagues  joined  in  commission  wnth  him.  He 
immediately  raised  all  the  troops  he  could,  and  began  his  march.  His  army  did  not 
amount  to  six  thousand  men,  and  the  enemy  had  a'bove  four  times  that  number.  As 
several  bad  omens  were  told  him  to  prevent  his  setting  out,  he  replied  only  by  a 
verse  of  Homer's,  the  sense  of  which  is,  "there  is  but  one  good  omen,  to  fight  f^r  one's 
country."§  However,  to  re-assure  the  soldiers,  by  nature  superstitious,  and  whom  he 
observed  to  be  discouraged,  he  instructed  several  persons  to  come  from  different  places, 
and  report  auguries  and  omens  in  his  favour,  which  revived  the  spirit  and  hopes  of 
the  troops.  1 1 

Pelopidas  was  not  then  in  ofHce,  but  commanded  the  Sacred  Battalion.  When  he 
left  his  house  to  go  to  the  army,  his  wife,  in  taking  her  last  adieu,  conjured  him  wiih 
a  flood  of  tears  to  take  care  of  himself.  "That,"  said  he,  "should  be  recommended  to 
young  people;  but  for  generals,  they  have  no  occasion  fbr  such  advice;  the  care  of 
others  should  be  recommended  to  iJiem." 

Epaminondas  had  wisely  taken  care  to  secure  a  pass,  by  which  Cleombrotus  miorht 
have  shortened  his  march  considerably.  The  latter,  after  having  taken  a  large  com- 
pass, arrived  at  Leuctra,  a  small  town  of  Bceotia,   between  Plata3^  and  Thespise. — 
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Both  parties  consulted  whether  they  should  give  battle,  which  Cleombrotus  reaoivcd 
to  do  by  the  advice  of  all  his  officers,  who  represented  to  him,  that  if  he  declined 
fighting  with  such  a  superiority  of  troops,  it  would  confirm  the  current  report,  that 
he  secretlv  favoured  the  Thebans.  The  latter  had  an  essential  reason  for  hastening 
a  battle  before  the  arrival  of  his  troops,  which  the  enemy  daily  expected.  However, 
the  six  generals  who  formed  the  council  of  Avar  differed  in  their  sentiments.  The 
seventh,  who  was  Epaminondas,  came  in  very  good  time  to  join  the  three  that  were 
for  fighting;  and  his  opinion  carrying  the  question,  the  battle  was  resolved  upon.  This 
was  the  second  year  of  the  102d  Olympiad. 

The  two  armies  were  very  unequal  in  number.  That  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as 
has  been  said,  consisted  of  twenty-four  thousand  loot,  and  sixteen  hundred  horse. 
The  Thebans  had  only  six  thousand  foot  and  four  hundred  horse;  but  all  of  them 
choice  troops,  animated  by  their  experience  in  war,  and  determined  to  conquer  or 
die.  The  Lacedsemonian  cavalry,  composed  of  men  picked  up  by  chance,  without 
valour  and  ill  disciplined,  was  as  much  interior  to  their  enemies  in  courage,  as  superior 
in  number.  The  infantry  could  not  be  depended  on,  except  the  Lacedsemonians; 
the  allies,  as  has  been  said,  having  engaged  in  the  w^ar  with  reluctance,  because  they 
did  not  approve  the  motive  of  it,  and  were  besides  dissatisfied  with  the  Lacedeemonians. 
The  ability  of  the  generals  on  either  side  supplied  the  place  of  numerous  armies, 
especially  of  the  Theban,  who  was  the  most  accomplished  captain  of  his  time.  He 
was  supported  by  Pelopidas  at  the  head  of  the  Sacred  Battalion,  composed  of  three 
hundred  Thebans,  united  in  a  strict  friendship  and  pifection,  and  engaged  under  a 
particular  oath  never  to  fly,  but  to  defend  each  other  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 
Upon  the  day  of  battle  the  two  armies  drew  upon  a  plain.  Cleombrotus  was  upon 
the  right,  consisting  of  Lacedsemonians,  on  whom  he  confided  most,  and  whose  files_ 
were  twelve  deep.  To  take  the  advantage  which  his  superiority  of  horse  gave  him 
in  an  open  country,  he  posted  them  in  the  front  of  the  Lacedsemonians.  Archidamus, 
son  of  Agesilaus,  was  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  who  formed  the  left  wing. 

Epaminondas,  who  resolved  to  charge  with  his  left,  which  he  commanded  in  per- 
son, strengthened  it,  with  the  choice  of  his  heavy-armed  troops,  whom  he  drew  up 
fifty  deep.  The  Sacred  Battalion  was  upon  his  left,  and  closed  the  wing.  The  rest 
of  his  infantry  were  posted  upon  his  right  in  an  oblique  line,  which,  the  farther  it 
extended,  the  more  distant  it  was  from  the  enemy.  By  this  uncommon  disposition, 
his  design  was  to  cover  his  flank  on  the  right,  to  keep  oflf  his  right  wing  as  a  kind  of 
reserve,  that  he  might  not  hazard  the  event  of  the  battle  upon  the  weakest  part  of  his 
army;  and  to  begin  the  action  with  his  left  wing,  where  his  best  troops  were  posted, 
to  turn  the  whole  Aveight  of  the  battle  upon  king  Cleombrotus  and  the  Spartans.  He 
was  assured,  that  if  he  could  penetrate  the  Lacedsemonian  phalanx,  the  rest  of  the 
army  would  soon  be  put  to  the  rout.  As  for  his  horse,  he  disposed  them,  after  the 
enemy's  example,  in  the  front  of  his  left. 

The  action  began  by  the  cavalry.  As  that  of  the  Thebans  were  better  mounted 
and  braver  troops  than  the  Lacedaemonian  horse,  the  latter  were  not  long  before  they 
were  broken  and  driven  upon  the  infantry,  which  they  threw  into  some  confusion. 
Epaminondas,  following  the  horse  closely,  marched  swiftly  up  to  Cleombrotus,  and 
fell  upon  the  phalanx  with  all  the  weight  of  his  heavy  battalion.  The  latter,  to  make 
a  diversion,  detached  a  body  of  troops  with  orders  to  take  Epaminondas  in  flank,  and 
to  surround  him.  Pelopidas,  upon  the  sight  of  that  movement,  advanced  with  incre- 
dible speed  and  boldness  at  the  head  of  the  Sacred  Battalion,  to  prevent  the  enemy's 
design,  and  flanked  Cleombrotus  himself,  who,  by  that  sudden  and  unexpected  attack, 
was  thrown  into  disorder.  The  battle  was  very  obstinate,  and  while  Cleombrotus 
could  act,  the  victory  continued  in  suspense,  and  declared  for  neither  party.  When 
he  fell  dead  vvith  his  wounds,  the  Thebans,  to  complete  the  victory  and  the  Lacedse- 
monians, to  avoid  the  shame  of  abandoning  the  body  of  their  king,  redoubled  their 
efforts,  and  a  great  slaughter  ensued  on  both  sides.  The  Spartans  fought  with  so 
much  fury  about  the  body,  that  at  length  they  gained  their  point,  and  carried  it  off. 
Animated  by  so  glorious  an  advantage,  they  prepared  to  return  to  the  charge,  which 
would  perhaps  have  proved  successful,  had  the  allies  seconded  their  ardour.  But  the 
left  wing,  seeing  the  Laceda3monian  phalanx  broken,  and  believing  all  lost,  especially 
when  they  heard  that  the  king  was  dead,  took  to  flight,  and  drew  off  the  rest  of  the 
army  along  with  them.  Epaminondas  followed  them  vigorously,  and  killed  a  great 
number  in  the  pursuit.  The  Thebans  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  erected 
a  trophy,  and  permitted  the  enemy  to  bury  their  dead. 
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T'he  Lacedaemonians  had  ne^er  received  such  a  blow.  The  most,  bloody  defeats 
till  then  had  scarcely  ever  cost  them  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  of  their  citizens. 
They  had  been  seen,  however,  animated,  or  rather  violemly  incensed  against  Athens, 
to  ransom,  by  a  truce  of  fifty  years,  about  three  hundred  of  their  citizens,  who  had 
suffered  themselves  to  be  shut  up  in  the  litile  island  of  Sphacteria.  Here  they  lost 
four  thousand  men,  one  thousand  of  whom  were  Lacedaemonians,  and  four  hundred 
Spartans,*  out  of  seven  hundred  who  were  in  the  battle.  The  Thebans  had  only 
three  hundred  men  killed,  among  whom  were  few  of  their  citizens. 

The  city  of  Sparta  at  that  time  celebrated  the  gymnastic  games,  and  was  full  of 
■strangers,  whom  curiosity  had  brought  thither.  When  the  couriers  arrived  from 
Leuctra  with  the  terrible  news  of  their  defeat,  the  ephori,  though  perfectly  sensible 
of  all  the  consequences,  and  that  the  Spartan  empire  had  received  a  mortal  wound, 
would  not  permit  the  representations  of  the  theatre  to  be  suspended,  nor  any  changes 
in  the  celebration  of  the  festival.  They  sent  to  every  family  the  names  of  their  re- 
lations who  were  killed,  and  remained  in  the  theatre,  to  see  that  the  dances  and  games 
were  continued  without  interruption  to  the  end. 

The  next  day,  the  loss  of  each  family  being  known,  the  fathers  and  relatives  of 
those  who  had  died  in  the  battle,  met  in  the  public  place,  and  saluted  and  embraced 
each  other  with  great  joy  and  serenity  in  their  looks;  while  the  others  kept  themselves 
«lose  in  their  houses;  or  if  necessity  obliged  them  to  go  abroad,  it  was  with  a  sadness 
and  dejection  of  aspect,  which  sensibly  expressed  their  profound  ancnuish  and  afflic- 
tion. That  difference  was  still  more  remarkable  in  the  women.  Grief,  silence,  and 
tears,  distinguished  those  who  expected  the  return  of  their  sons;  but  such  as  had  lost 
their  sons,  were  seen  hurrying  to  the  temples  to  thank  the  gods,  and  congratulating 
each  other  upon  their  glory  and  good  fortune.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  senti- 
ments argue  great  courage  and  resolution:  but  I  would  not  have  them  entirely  ex- 
tinguish natural  tenderness,  and  should  have  been  better  pleased  had  there  been  less 
of  ferocity  in  them.t 

Sparta  was  under  no  small  difficulty  to  know  how  to  act  in  regard  to  those  who  had 
fled  from  the  battle.  As  they  were  numerous,  and  of  the  most  powerful  families  in 
the  city,  it  was  not  safe  to  inflict  upon  them  the  punishments  assigned  by  the  laws, 
lest  their  despair  should  induce  them  to  take  some  violent  resolution  fatal  to  the  state, 
For  such  as  fled  were  not  only  excluded  from  all  offices  and  employments,  but  it  was 
a  disgrace  to  contract  any  alliance  with  them  by  marriage.  Any  person  who  met 
them  in  the  streets  might  buffet  them,  which  they  were  obliged  to  "suffer.  They  were 
besides  to  wear  dirty  and  ragged  habits,  full  of  patches  of  different  colours.  And 
lastly,  they  Avere  to  shave  half  their  beards,  and  to  let  the  other  half  grow.  It  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  Spartans  to  be  deprived  of  so  many  of  their  soldiery,  at  the  time 
they  had  such  pressing  occasion  for  them.  To  remove  this  difliculty,  they  chose 
Agesilaus  legislator,  with  absolute  power  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  laws  as  he 
should  think  fit.  Agesilaus,  w^ithout  adding,  retrenching,  or  changing  any  thing, 
found  means  to  save  the  fugitives  without  prejudice  to  the  state.  In  aliiU  assembly 
of  the  Lacedsgmonians,  he  decreed,  "that  for  the  present  day,  the  laws  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  of  no  effect;  but  ever  after  to  remain  in  full  force  and  authority."  By 
these  few  words  he  preserved  the  Spartan  laws  entire,  and  at  the  same  time  restored 
to  the  state  a  great  number  of  its  members,  in  preventing  their  being  for  ever  degra- 
ded, and  consequently  useless  to  the  repubhc. 

After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  two  parties  were  industriously  employed,  the  one 
in  retrieving^  and  the  other  in  improving  their  victory .:{: 

Agesilaus,  to  revive  the  courage  of  his  troops,  marched  them  into  Arcadia;  but  with 
a  full  resolution  carefully  to  avoid  a  battle.  He  confined  himself  to  attacking  some 
some  small  towns  of  the  Mantinaeans,  which  he  took,  and  laid  the  country^waste. 
This  gave  the  Spartans  some  joy;  and  they  began  to  take  courage,  from  believing 
their  condition  not  entirely  desperate.§ 

The  Thebans,  soon  after  their  victory,  sent  an  account  of  it  to  Athens,  and  to  de- 
mand aid  at  the  same  time  against  the  common  enemy.  The  senate  was  then  sitting, 
which  received  the  courier  with  great  coldness,  did  not  make  him  the  usual  presents, 

U**  B^  iT^''®  P''°P^*''^ '^^'^'"'^  Spartans  who  inhabited  Sparta,  the  Lacedaemonians  wpie  settled  in  the  country. 

TMr.  Rollin  seems  to  speak  here  en  Francois.  The  sentiments  of  Uie  Spartans  liave  no  c\CfptiOT!,a!)d  are 
strictly  consistent  with  true  greatness  of  soul.  None  but  slaves  will  deny,  ttiat  the  next  trloi  v  and  L^ood  lurtuns 
to  detendnig;  their  country  aqjainst  its  enemies,  when  its  ruin  is  at  stake,  is  to  die  in  its  df^ibnce.  Slaves  have  no 
country.    Both  belong  to  the  tyrant.  tXenoph.  1.  vi.  p.  5Q8.    D;..n.  '.  xv.p.  3r5— 378. 

$  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  613—615.    Id.  in  Peloj ,  p.  2^0. 
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and  dismissed  him  without  taking  any  notice  of  aid.  The  Athenians,  alarmed  at  the 
considerable  advantage  which  the  Thebans  had  gained  over  the  Lacedaemonians, 
could  not  dissemble  the  umbrage  and  dissatisfaction  which  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
an  increase  of  a  neighbouring  power  gave  them,  which  might  soon  render  itself  for- 
midable to  all  Greece. 

At  Thebes,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  had  been  elected  joint  governors  of  Boeo- 
tia.  Having  assembled  all  the  troo})S  of  the  Boeotians  and  their  allies,  whose  number 
daily  increased,  they  entered  Peloponnesus,  and  caused  many  places  and  people  tore- 
volt  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  Elis,  Argos,  Arcadi^,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Laconia 
itself.  It  was  then  about  the  winter-solstice,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  last  month 
of  the  year;  so  that  in  a  few  days  they  were  to  quit  their  offices;  the  first  day  of  the 
next  month  being  assigned  by  law  for  their  resigning  them  to  the  persons  appointed 
to  succeed  them,  upon  pain  of  death,  if  they  held  them  beyond  that  term.  Their 
colleagues,  apprehending  the  badness  of  the  season,  and  more  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  infringing  that  law,  were  for  marching  back  the  army  immediately  to 
Thebes.  Pelopidas  was  the  first  who,  entering  into  the  opinion  of  Epaminondas, 
animated  the  citizens,  and  engaged  them  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  enemy's  alarm, 
and  to  pursue  their  enterprise  in  neglect  of  a  formality,  from  the  observance  of  which 
they  might  justly  believe  themselves  dispensed  by  the  state  itself,  as  the  service  of  the 
state,  when  founded  in  justice,  is  the  sovereign  law  and  rule  of  the  people's  obedience. 

They  entered  Laconia,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
good  soldiers,  the  twelfth  part  of  whom  were  not  Thebans.  The  great  reputation 
of  the  two  generals  was  the  cause  that  all  the  allies,  even  without  order  or  public  de- 
cree, obeyed  them  with  respectful  silence,  and  marched  with  entire  confidence  and 
courage  under  their  command.  It  was  six  hundred  years  since  the  Dorians  had  es- 
tablished themselves  at  Lacedsemon;  and  in  all  that  time  they  had  never  seen  an  ene- 
my upon  their  lands;  not  daring  till  then  to  set  foot  in  them,  and  much  less  to  attack 
their  city,  though  without  walls.  The  Thebans  and  their  allies,  finding  a  country 
hitherto  untouched  by  an  enemy,  ran  through  it  with  fire  and  sword,  destroying  and 
plundering  as  far  as  the  river  Eurotas,  without  any  opposition  whatever. 

Parties  had  been  posted  to  defend  some  important  passes.  Icholas  the  Spartan, 
who  commanded  one  of  these  detachments,  distinguished  himself  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. Finding  it  impossible  with  his  small  body  of  troops  to  support  the  enemy's  at- 
tack, and  thinking  it  below  a  Spartan  to  abandon  his  post,  he  sent  back  the  young 
men,  who  were  of  age  and  condition  to  serve  their  country  effectually,  and  kept  none 
with  him  but  such  as  were  advanced  in  years.  Devoting  himself  with  these,  after 
the  example  of  Leonidas,  to  the  public  good,  they  sold  their  lives  dear;  and  after  hav- 
ing defended  themselves  a  long  time,  and  made  great  slaughter  of  their  enemies,  they 
all  perished  to  a  man. 

Agesilaus  acted  upon  this  occasion  with  great  address  and  wisdom.  He  looked 
upon  this  irruption  of  the  enemy  as  an  impetuous  torrent,  which  it  was  not  only  vain, 
but  dangerous  to  oppose;  whose  rapid  course  would  be  but  of  short  duration,  and  af- 
ter some  ravages,  subside  of  itself.  He  contented  himself  with  distributing  his  best 
troops  into  the  middle,  and  all  the  most  important  parts  of  the  city,  strongly  securing 
all  the  posts.  He  was  determined  not  to  quit  the  town,  nor  to  hazard  a  battle,  and 
persisted  in  that  resolution,  without  regard  to  all  the  raillery,  insults,  and  menaces  of 
the  Thebans,  who  defied  him  by  name,  and  called  upon  him  to  come  out  and  defend 
his  country,  who  had  alone  been  the  cause  of  all  its  sufierings,  in  kindling  the  war. 

But  far  greater  alHictions  to  Agesilaus,  were  the  commotions  and  disorders  excited 
within  the  city,  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  old  men  in  the  highest  affliction 
and  despair,  from  being  witnesses  of  what  they  saw,  as  well  as  of  the  women,  \vho 
seemed  quite  distracted  with  hearing  the  threatening  cries  of  the  enemy,  and  seeing 
the  neighbouring  country  all  on  fire;  while  the  flames  and  smoke,  which  drove  al- 
most upon  then?,  seemed  to  denounce  a  like  misfortune  to  themselves.  Whatever 
courage  Agesilaus  might  express  in  his  outward  behaviour,  he  could  not  fail  of  being 
sensibTy  afflicted  with'so  mournful  an  object;  to  which  was  added,  the  grief  of  losing 
his  reputation;  who,  having  found  the  city  in  a  most  flourishing  and  potent  condition 
when  he  came  to  the  government,  now  saw  it  fallen  to  such  a  degree,  and  all  its 
ancient  glory  lost  unde'r  him!  He  was  besides,  secretly  mortified  at  so  mournful  a 
contradiction  of  a  boast  he  had  often  made,  "that  no  woman  of  Sparta  had  ever 
seen  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp." 
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.  While  he  was  giving  ditierent  orders  in  the  city,  he  was  informed,  that  a  certain 
number  of  mutineers  had  seized  an  important  post,  with  a  resolution  to  defend  them- 
selves in  it.  Agesilaus  ran  immediately  thither;  and  as  if  he  had  been  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  their  bad  design,  he  said  to  them, -'comrades,  it  is  not  there  I  sent  you." 
At  the  same  time  he  pointed  to  different  posts  to  divide  them;  to  which  they  went, 
belieyin^  their  enterprise  had  not  been  discovered.  This  order,  wliich  he  gave  with- 
out emotion,  argues  a  great  presence  of  mind  in  Agesilaus,  and  shows  that  in  times 
of  trouble  it  is  not  proper  to  see  too  much,  that  the  culpable  may  not  want  time  to 
reflect  and  repent.  He  thought  it  more  advisable  to  suppose  that  small  troop  inno- 
cent, than  to  urge  them  to  a  declared  revolt  t>y  a  too  rigorous  inquiry. 

The  Eurotas  was  at  that  time  very  much  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  and 
the  Thebans  Ibimd  more  difficulty  in  passing  it  than  they  had  expected,  as  well  from 
the  extreme  coldness  of  the  water  as  its  rapidity.  As  Epaminondas  passed  at  the 
head  of  his  infantry'',  some  of  the  Spartans  showed  him  to  Agesilaus;  who,  after  hav- 
ing attentively  considered  and  followed  him  with  his  e3^es  a  long  time,  said  only, 
"wonderful  man!"*  in  admiration  of  the  valour  that  could  undertake  such  great  things. 
Epaminondas  would  have  been  glad  to  have  given  battle  in  Sparta,  and  to  have 
erected  a  trophy  in  the  midst  of  it.  He  did  not  however  think  proper  to  attempt 
the  forcing  of  the  city;  and  not  being  able  to  induce  Agesilaus  to  quit  it,  chose  to 
retire.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Sparta,  without  aid,  and  unfortified,  to  have 
defended  itself  long  against  a  victorious  army.  But  the  wise  captain  who  command- 
ed it,  apprehended  that  he  should  draw  upon  himself  the  whole  Ibrce  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  still  more,  that  he  should  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks,  who  would  never 
have  pardoned  his  destroying  so  potent  a  republic,  and  "pulling  out,"  as  Leptinus 
says,  "one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece,"  as  a  proof  of  his  skill.f  He  confined  himself,  there- 
fore, to  the  glory  of  having  humbled  the  proud,  whose  laconic  language  added  new 
haughtiness  to  their  commands,  and  of  having  reduced  them  to  the  necessity,  as  he 
boasted  himself,  of  enlarging  their  style,  and  lengthening  their  monosyllables.^  At 
his  return  he  again  wasted  the  country. 

In  this  expedition  the  Thebans  reinstated  Arcadia  into  one  body,  and  took  Messe- 
nia  from  the  Spartans,  who  had  long  been  in  possession  of  it,§  after  having  expelled 
all  its  inhabitants.  It  was  a  country  equal  in  extent  to  Laconia,  and  as  fertile  as  the 
best  of  Greece.  Its  ancient  inhabitants,  who  were  dispersed  in  different  regions  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  on  the  first  notice  given  them,  returned  with  incredible  joy; 
animated  by  the  love  of  their  country,  natural  to  all  men,  and  almost  as  much  by  their 
hatred  to  the  Spartans,  which  the  length  of  time  had  only  increased.  They  built 
themselves  a  city,  which,  from  the  ancient  name  was  called  Messene.  Among  the 
bad  events  of  this  war,  none  gave  the  Lacedaemonians  more  sensible  displeasure,  or 
rather  more  lively  grief;  because  from  time  immemorial  and  irreconcileable  enmity 
had  subsisted  between  Sparta  and  Messene,  which  seemed  incapable  of  being  extin- 
guished but  by  the  final  ruin  of  the  one  or  the  other.|| 

Polybius  reflects  upon  an  ancient  error  in  the  conduct  of  the  Messenians  with  re- 
gard to  Sparta,  which  was  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes.  This  was  their  too 
great  solicitude  for  the  present  tranquillity,  and  through  an  excessive  love  of  peace, 
their  neglecting  the  meiuis  of  making  it  sure  and  lasting.  Two  of  the  most  power- 
ful states  of  Greece  were  their  neighbours,  the  Arcadians  and  Lacedaemonians.  The 
latter,  from  their  first  settlement  in  the  country,  had  declared  open  war  against  them: 
the  others,  on  the  contrary,  always  joined  with  them,  and  entered  into  all  their  inte- 
rests. But  the  Messenians  had  neither  the  courage  to  oppose  their  violent  and  irre- 
concileable enemies  with  valour  and  constancy,  nor  the  prudence  to  treat  with  due 
regard  their  faithful  and  afiectionate  allies.  When  the  two  states  Avere  either  at  war 
with  each  other,  or  carried  their  arms  elsewhere,  the  Messenians,  httle  provident  for 
the  future,  and  regarding  only  their  present  repose  made  it  a  rule  never  to  engage  in 
the  quarrel  on  either  side,  and  to  observe  an  exact  neutrality.  In  such  conjunctures 
they  congratulated  themselves  upon  their  wisdom  and  success  in  preserving  their 

•a  tS  ^lyexo-rpiy^ovoj  ivS^ijrs.  Th«  Greek  expression  is  not  easily  to  be  translated;  itsig:nifie»,"Oh  the 
actor  of  great  deeds!" 

t  Arist.  Rhet-  1.  iii.  c.  10. 

t  The  Lacedcemonians  sometimes  answered  the  most  importaRt  despatches  by  a  single  monosyllable.  Philip 
having  written  to  them,  "if  I  enter  your  country,  I  shall  put  ail  to  fire  and  sword,"  they  replied,  '"If,"  to  signify 
they  should  take  all  possible  c  ire  to  put  it  out  of  his  power. 

4  Tlie  Messenians  had  been  driven  out  of  their  country  two  hundred  and  eightyleren  years. 

llPaus.  1.  ir.  p.  267,  268. 
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tranquillity,  while  their  neighbours  around  them  were  involved  in  trouble  and  confu- 
sion. But  this  tranquillity  was  of  no  long  duration.  The  Lacedeemonians,  having 
subdued  their  enemies,  fell  upon  them  with  all  their  forces;  and  finding  them  unsup- 
ported by  allies,  and  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  they  reduced  them  to  sub- 
mit, either  to  the  yoke  of  a  rigid  slavery,  or  to  banish  themselves  from  their  country. 
And  this  was  several  times  their  case.  They  ought  to  have  reflected,  says  Polybius',* 
that  as  there  is  nothing  more  desirable  or  advantageous  than  peace,  when  founded  in 
justice  and  honour,  so  there  is  nothing  more  shameful,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
pernicious,  when  attained  by  bad  measures,  and  purchased  at  the  price  of  liberty.! 

SECTION  V. THE  TWO    THEBAN    GENERALS,    AT    THEIR    RETURN,  ARE    ACCUSED  AND  AB- 
SOLVED.      SPARTA   IMPLORES   AID    OF   ATHENS. 

It  might  be  expected,  thaf  the  two  Theban  captains,  on  their  return  to  their  coun- 
try after  such  memorable  actions,  should  have  been  received  with  general  applause, 
and  all  the  honours  that  could  be  conferred  upon  them.  Instead  of  which  they  were 
both  summoned  to  answer  as  criminals  against  the  state,  for  having,  contraryto  the 
law,  whereby  they  were  obliged  to  resign  their  command  to  new  officers,  retained  it 
four  months  beyond  the  appointed  term;  during  which  they  had  performed  in  Messe- 
nia,  Arcadia,  and  Laconia,  all  those  great  things  we  have  related. 

A  behaviour  of  this  kind  is  surprising;  and  the  relation  of  it  cannot  be  read  with- 
out a  secret  indignation:  but  such  a  conduct  had  a  very  plausible  foundation.  The 
zealous  asserters  of  a  liberty  lately  regained,  were  apprehensive  that  the  example 
might  prove  very  pernicious,  in  authorising  some  future  magistrate  to  maintain  him- 
self in  command  beyond  the  established  term,  and  in  consequence  to  turn  his  arms 
against  his  country.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  Romans  would  have  acted  in  the 
same  manner;  and  if  they  were  so  severe  as  to  put  an  officer  to  death,  though  victo- 
rious, for  giving  battle  without  his  general's  orders,  how  would  they  have  behaved 
to  a  general,  who  should  have  continued  four  months  in  the  supreme  command,  con- 
trary to  the  laws,  and  upon  his  own  authority? 

Pelopidas  was  the  first  cited  before  the  tribunal.  He  defended  himself  with  less 
force  and  greatness  of  mind  than  was  expected  from  a  man  of  his  character,  by 
nature  warm  and  fiery.  That  valour,  haughty  and  intrepid  in  fight,  forsook  him 
before  the  judges.  His  air  and  discourse,  which  had  something  timid  and  cringing 
in  it,  denoted  a  man  who  was  afraid  of  death,  and  did  not  in  the  least  incline  the 
judges  in  his  favour,  who  acquitted  him,  not  without  difficulty.  Epaminondas  ap- 
peared, and  spoke  with  a  quite  different  air  and  tone.  He  seemed,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  to  charge  danger  in  front  without  emotion.  Instead  of  justi- 
fying himself,  he  made  a  panegyric  on  his  actions,  and  repeated,  in  a  lofty  style,  in 
what  manner  he  had  ravaged  Laconia,  re-established  Messenia,  and  re-united  Arca- 
dia in  one  body.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  should  die  with  pleasure,  if  the 
Thebans  would  renounce  the  sole  glory  of  those  actions  to  him,  and  declared  that  he 
had  done  them  by  his  own  authority,  and  without  their  participation.  All  the  voices 
were  in  his  favour,  and  he  returned  from  his  trial,  as  he  used  to  return  from  bat- 
tle, with  glory  and  universal  applause.  Such  dignity  has  true  valour,  that  it  in  a 
manner  seizes  the  admiration  of  mankind  by  force.^ 

He  was  by  nature  designed  for  great  actions;  and  every  thing  he  did,  had  an  air 
of  grandeur  in  it.  His  enemies,  jealous  of  his  glory,  and  with  design  to  affront  him, 
got  him  elected  tdearch;  an  office  very  unworthy  of  a  person  of  his  merit.  He,  how- 
ever, thought  it  no  dishonour  to  him,  and  said  that  he  would  demonstrate,  that  "the 
office  did  not  only  show  the  man,  but  the  man  the  office."§  He  accordingly  raised 
that  employment  to  very  great  dignity,  which  before  consisted  in  only  taking  care 
that  the  sireets  were  kept  clean,  the  dirt  carried  away,  and  the  drains  and  common 
sewers  in  good  order.|| 

The  Lacedaemonians,  having  every  thing  to  fear  from  an  enemy,  whom  the  late 
successes  had  rendered  still  more  haughty  and  enterprising  than  ever,  and  seeing 
themselves  exposed  every  moment  to  a  new  irruption,  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians, 
and  sent  deputies  to  them  to  implore  tKeir  aid.     The  person  who  spoke  began  witli 

•Eipijv))   yxp,  /xtTX  ftiv  T«    SiKdiv  y.xi    jrpjTTOvTOc,    -/.xXXigrov  egri    XTkjU*  )Co«<    \ii(r(Ti\f{T«TOt'»  (UiTc*  J»  x»X(«e 

JI  el(/.«l«g    I5r91/i(  JlJTy,    TTXVTWV    «1  (TX'STCl/  ZKJ    SA.aGif  toTCtTO  f. 

tPolyb.  J.  iv.  p.  299,  300, 

fPlutt  de  8U J  laude,  p.  540«  ^Ou  ^'•vov  ap%i)  oivSpa  Jjixvuciv,  et\\e«x«»  »p%ijv  xyif, 

l|P!ut,  de  Praecept.  Reip.  Ger.  p.  811. 
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describing,  In  the  most  pathetic  terms,  the  deplorable  condition  and  extreme  danger 
to  which  Sparta  was  reduced.  He  enlarged  upon  the  insolent  haughtiness  of  the 
Thebans,  and  their  ambitious  views,  which  tended  to  nothing  less  than  the  empire  of 
all  Greece.  He  insinuated  what  Athens  in  particular  had  to  fear,  if  they  were  suffer- 
ed to  extend  their  power  by  the  increase  of  allies,  who  every  day  went  over  to  their 
party,  and  augmented  their  forces.  He  called  to  mind  the  happy  times,  in  which  the 
strict  union  between  Athens  and  Aparta  had  preserved  Greece,  to  the  equal  glory  of 
both  states;  and  concluded  with  saying,  how  great  an  addition  it  would  be  to  the 
Athenian  name,  to  aid  a  city,  its  ancient  friend  and  ally,  which  more  than  once  had 
generously  sacrificed  itself  for  the  common  interest  and  safety.* 

The  Athenians  could  not  deny  all  that  the  deputy  advanced  in  his  discourse;  but 
at  the  same  time  they  had  not  forgot  the  bad  treatment  which  they  had  suffered  from 
the  Spartans  on  niore  than  one  occasion,  and  especially  after  the  defeat  of  Sicily. 
However,  their  compassion  for  the  present  misfortunes  of  Sparta  prevailed  over  the 
sense  of  former  injuries,  and  determined  them  to  assist  the  Lacedsemonians  with  all 
their  forces.  Some  time  after,  ihe  deputies  of  several  states  being  assembled  at  Athens, 
a  league  of  confederacy  was  concluded  against  the  Thebans,  conformably  to  the  late 
treaty  of  Antalcides,  and  the  intention  of  the  king  of  Persia,  who  continually  uro-ed 
its  execution.f 

A  slight  advantage  gained  by  the  Spartans  over  their  enemies  raised  them  from  the 
dejection  of  spirits  in  which  they  had  hitherto  remained,  ^s  it  generally  happens^  when 
in  a  mortal  distemper  the  least  glimpse  of  a  recovery  enlivens  hope  and  recalls  joy. 
Archidamus,  son  of  Agesilaus,  having  received  aid  from  Dionysius  the  Younger,  ty- 
rant of  Sicily,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  defeated  the  Arcadians,  in  a 
battle,  called  by  Diodorus  Sieulus,  "The  Battle  without  Tears,"  because  he  did  not 
lose  a  man,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy.  The  Spartans  before  had  been 
so  much  accustomed  to  conquer,  that  they  became  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  vic- 
tory: but  when  the  news  of  this  battle  arrived,  and  they  saw  Archidamus  return  vic- 
torious, they  could  not  contain  their  joy,  nor  keep  within  the  city.  His  father  was 
the  first  who  went  out  to  meet  him,  weeping  with  joy  and  tenderness.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  great  officers  and  magistrates.  The  crowd  of  old  men  and  women  came 
down  as  far  as  the  river,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  returning  thanks  to  the 
gods,  as  if  this  action  had  obliterated  the  shame  of  Sparta,  and  they  began  to  see 
those  happy  days  again,  in  which  the  Spartan  glory  and  reputation  had  risen  so  high.^: 

Philiscus,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  king  of  Persia  to  reconcile  the  Grecian  states, 
was  arrived  at  Delphos,  to  which  place  he  summoned  their  deputies  to  repair.  The 
god  was  not  at  all  consulted  in  the  affair  discussed  in  that  assembly.  The  Spartans 
demanded,  that  Messene  and  its  inhabitants  should  return  to  their  obedience  to  them. 
Upon  the  refusal  of  the  Thebans  to  comply  with  that  demand,  the  assembly  broke 
up,  and  Philiscus  retired,  after  having  left  considerable  sums  of  money  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  for  levying  troops  and  carrying  on  the  war.  Sparta,  reduced  and 
humbled  by  its  losses,  was  no  longer  the  object  of  the  fear  or  jealousy  of  the  Persians 
but  Thebes,  victorious  and  triumphant,  gave  them  just  cause  of  inquietude.§ 

To  form  a  league  against  Thebes  with  greater  certainty,  the  allies  had  sent  depu- 
ties to  the  great  king.  The  Thebans  on  their  side  deputed  Pelopidas;  an  extremely 
wise  choice,  from  the  great  reputation  of  the  ambassador,  which  is  no  indifferent  cir- 
cumstance in  respect  to  the  success  of  a  negotiation.  The  battle  of  Leuctra  had 
spread  his  fame  into  the  remotest  provinces  of  Asia.  When  he  arrived  at  the  court, 
and  appeared  among  the  princes  and  nobiUty,  they  cried  out,  in  admiraton  of  him, 
"this  is  he  who  deprived  the  Lacedaemonians  of  their  empire  by  sea  and  land,  and  re- 
duced Sparta  to  confine  itself  between  the  Eurotas  and  Taygetus,  that  not  long  since, 
under  its  king  Agesilaus,  threatened  no  less  than  to  invade  us  in  Susa  and  Ecbatana."|| 

Artaxerxes,  extremely  pleased  with  his  arrival,  paid  him  extraordinary  honours, 
and  took  pleasure  in  extolling  him  highly  before  the  lords  of  his  court;  partly  out  of 
esteem  for  great  merit,  but  much  more  out  of  vanity  and  self-love,  and  to  insinuate 
to  his  subjects,  that  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  persons  made  their  court  to  him, 
and  paid  homage  to  his  power  and  good  fortune.  But  after  having  admitted  him 
to  audience,  and  heard  his  discourse,  in  his  opinion  more  nervous  than  that  of  the 
Athenian  ambassadors,  and  more  simple  than  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  was 

•  Xenoph.  1.  vi.  p.  609—613.  •  tXenoph.  1.  vii.  p.  613—616. 

tPlut.  in  Agesil.  p.  614,  515.     Xenoph.  1- sii.  p.  619,  620.  {Xcroph.  I.  vii.  p.  619.     Diod.  1.  X7.  p,  3SU 
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saying  a  great  deal,  he  esteemed  him  more  than  ever;  and  as  it  is  common  with  kings,* 
who  are  but  little  accustomed  to  constraint,  he  did  not  dissemble  his  extreme  regard 
for  him,  and  his  preference  of  him  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  deputies. 

Pelopidas,  as  an  able  politician,  had  apprized  the  king,  how  important  it  was  to 
the  interest  of  his  crown,  to  protect  an  infant  power  which  had  never  borne  arms 
against  the  Persians,  and  which,  in  forming  a  kind  of  balance  between  Sparta  and 
Athens,  might  be  able  to  make  a  useful  diversion  againt  those  republics,  the  perpetual 
and  irreconcijeable  enemies  of  Persia,  that  had  lately  cost  it  so  many  losses  and  in- 
quietudes. Timagoras,  the  Athenian,  was  the  best  received  after  him;  because, 
being  passionately  desirous  of  humbling  Sparta,  and  at  the  same  time  of  pleasing 
the  king,  he  did  not  appear  averse  to  the  views  of  Pelopidas. 

The  "king  having  pressed  Pelopidas  to  explain  what  favours  he  had  to  ask  of  him, 
he  demanded,  that  Messene  should  continue  free  and  exempt  from  the  yoke  of  Sparta; 
that  the  Athenian  galleys,  which  had  sailed  to  harass  the  coast  of  Bosotia,  should  be 
recalled,  or  that  war  should  be  declared  against  Athens;  and  that  those  who  would 
not  come  into  the  league,  or  march  against  such  as  should  oppose  it,  should  be  attack- 
ed first.  All  which  was  decreed,  and  the  Thebans  declared  friends  and  allies  of  the 
king.  Leon,  the  colleague  of  Timagoras,  said  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Artaxerx- 
es,  "Athens  has  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  find  some  other  ally." 

Pelopidas,  having  obtained  all  he  desired,  left  the  court,  without  accepting  any 
more  of  the  king's  many  presents,  than  what  was  necessary  to  carry  home  as  a  token 
of  his  favour  and  good  will;  and  this  aggravated  the  complaints  which  v^ere  made 
against  the  other  Grecian '  ambassadors,  who  were  not  so  reserved  and  delicate  in 
point  of  interest.  One  of  those  from  the  Arcadians  said  on  his  return  home,  that  he 
had  seen  many  slaves  at  the  king's  court,  but  no  men.  He  added,  that  all  his  mag- 
nificence was  no  more  than  vain  ostentation;  and  that  the  so  much  boasted  plantain 
of  gold,t  which  was  valued  at  so  high  a  price,  had  not  shade  enough  under  it  for  a 
grasshopper. 

Of  all  the  deputies,  Timagoras  had  received  the  most  presents.  He  did  not  only 
accept  of  gold  and  silver,  but  of  a  magnificent  bed,  and  slaves  to  make  it,  the  Greeks 
not  seeming  to  him  expert  enough  in  that  office;  which  shows  that  sloth  and  luxury 
were  little  in  fashion  at  Athens.  He  received  also  twenty-four  cows,  with  slaves  to 
take  care  of  them;  as  having  occasion  to  drink  milk  for  some  indisposition.  Lastly, 
at  his  departure,  he  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  sea-side  at  the  king's  expense,  who 
gave  four  talents  for  that  service.  His  colleague  Leon,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  ac- 
cused him  of  not  having  communicated  any  thing  to  him,  and  of  having  joined  with 
Pelopidas  in  every  thing.  He  was  brought  to  a  trial  in  consequence,  and  condemned 
to  suffer  death. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  acceptance  of  presents  incensed  the  Athenians  most 
against  Timagoras.  For  Iphicrates,  a  simple  porter,  who  had  been  at  the  Persian 
court,  and  had  also  received  presents,  having  said  in  a  full  assembly,  that  he  was  of 
opinion  a  decree  ought  to  pass,  by  which,  instead  of  the  nine  archons  annually  elected, 
nine  ambassadors  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  poorest  of  the  people  to  be  sent  to  the 
king,  in  order  to  their  being  enriched  by  the  voyage,  the  assembly  only  laughed,  and 
made  a  jest  of  it.  But  what  offi^nded  them  more  was,  the  Thebans  obtained  all  they 
demanded.  In  which,  says  Plutarch,  they  did  not  duly  consider  the  great  reputation 
of  Pelopidas,  nor  comprehend  how  much  stronger  and  more  efficacious  that  was  in 
persuading,  than  all  the  harangues  and  rhetorical  flourishes  of  the  other  ambassadors; 
especially  with  a  prince,  accustomed  to  caress  and  comply  with  the  strongest  as  the 
Thebans  undoubtedly  were  at  that  time,  and  who  besides  was  not  sorry  to  humble 
Sparta  and  Athens,  the  ancient  and  mortal  enemies  of  his  throne. 

The  esteem  and  regard  of  the  Thebans  for  Pelopidas  were  not  a  liitle  augment- 
ed by  the  good  success  of  this  embassy,  which  had  procured  the  freedom  of  Greece,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  Messene:  and  he  was  extremely  applauded  for  his  conduct  at 
his  return. 

But  Thessalia  was  the  theatre,  where  the  valour  of  Pelopidas  made  the  greatest 
figure,  in  the  expedition  of  the  Thebans  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae.^  I  shall 
relate  it  entire,  and  unite  in  one  point  of  view  all  which  relates  to  that  great  event, 

tit  was  a  tree  of  gold,  of  exquisite  woikmansliip  and  great  ralue,  which  people  went  to  see  out  of  curiosity. 
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without  any  other  interruption  than  the  journey  of  Pelopidas  into  Macedonia,  to  ap- 
pease the  troubles  of  that  court. 

SECTION  VI. — PELOPIDAS  MARCHES  AGAINST  ALEXANDER,  TYRANT  OP  PttERiE;  IS  KILLED 
IN  A  BATTLE.       TRAGICAL  END  OF  ALEXANDER. 

The  reduced  condition  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  which  for  many  years  had  lorded  it 
over  all  Greece,  either  in  conjunction  or  separately,  had  inspired  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours with  the  desire  of  supplanting  ihose  cities,  and  giving  birth  to  the  hope  of 
succeeding  them  in  the  pre-eminence.  A  power  had  risen  up  in  Thessaly,  which 
began  to  grow  fbrniidsble.  Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherte,  had  been  declared  generalissimo 
of  the  Thessalians  by  the  consent  of  the  people  of  that  province;  and  it  was  to  his 
merit,  universally  known,  he  owed  that  dignity.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
about  eight  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  heavy-armed  toot,  without  reckon- 
ing the  light-armed  soldiers,  and  might  have  undertaken  any  thing  with  such  a  body 
of  disciplined  and  intrepid  troops,  who  had  an  entire  confidence  in  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  their  general.  But  death  prevented  his  designs.  He  was  assassinated  by 
persons  who  had  conspired  his  destruction.* 

His  two  brothers,  Polydorus  and  Polyphron,  were  substituted  in  his  place;  the  latter 
of  whom  killed  the  other  for  the  sake  of  reigning  alone,  and  was  soon  after  killed  him- 
self by  Alexander  of  Pherae,  who  seized  the  tyranny^  under  the  pretence  of  revenging 
the  death  of  Polydorus  his  father,  against  whom  Pelopidas  was  sent.f 

As  the  tyrant  made  open  war  against  several  people  of  Thessaly,  and  was  secretly 
intriguing  to  subject  them  all,  the  citiziens  sent  ambassadors  to  Thebes  to  demand 
troops  and  a  general.  Epaminondas  being  employed  in  Peloponnesus,  Pelopidas  took 
upon  himself  the  charge  of  this  expedition.  He  set  out  for  Thessaly  with  an  army, 
made  himself  master  of  Larissa,  and  obliged  Alexander  to  make  his  submission  to 
him.  He  there  endeavoured  by  mild  usage  and  friendship  to  change  his  disposition, 
and  from  a  tyrant  to  make  him  become  a  just  and  humane  prince;  but  finding  him 
incorrigible,  and  of  unexampled  brutality,  and  hearing  every  day,  new  complaints  of 
his  cruelty,  debauched  Ufe,  and  insatiable  avarice,  he  began  to  treat  him  with  warm 
reproofs  and  menaces.  The  tyrant,  alarmed  at  such  usage,  withdrew  secretly  with 
his  guard;  and  Pelopidas,  leaving  the  Thessalians  in  security  from  any  attempts  of 
his,  and  in  good  understanding  with  each  other,  set  out  for  Macedonia,  where  hia 
presence  had  been  desired. 

Amyntas  IL  had  lately  died,  and  left  issue  three  legitimate  children,  Alexander, 
Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  one  natural  son,  called  Ptolemy,  Alexander  reigned  but 
one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas,  with  whom  his  brother  Ptolemy  disputed 
the  crown-l  The  tw'o  brothers  invited  Pelopidas,  either  to  be  the  abitrator  and  judge 
of  their  quarrel,  or  to  espouse  the  side  on  which  he  should  see  the  most  right. 

Pelopidas  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  put  an  end  to  all  disputes,  and  recalled 
those  who  had  been  banished  by  either  party.  Having  taken  Philip,  the  brother  of 
Perdiccas,  and  thirty  other  children  of  the  noblest  families  of  Macedonia  for  hostages, 
he  carried  them  to  Thebes,  to  show  the  Greeks  how  far  the  authority  of  the  Thebans 
extended,  from  the  reputation  of  their  arms,  and-an  entire  confidence  in  their  justice 
and  fidelity.  It  was  this  Philip  w^ho  was  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  after- 
wards made  war  against  the  Greeks,  to  subject  them  to  his  power. 

The  troubles  ancl  factions  arose  again  in  Macedonia  some  years  after,  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  who  was  killed  in  battle.  The  friends  of  the  deceased  called 
in  Pelopidas.  Being  desirous  to  arrive  before  Ptolemy  had  time  to  execute  his  pro- 
jects, who  made  new  efforts  to  establish  himoelf  upon  the  throne,  and  not  having  an 
army,  he  raised  some  mercenary  troops  in  haste,  with  whom  he  marched  against 
Ptolemy.  When  they  were  each  other,  Ptolem.y  found  means  to  corrupt  those  mer- 
cenary soldiers  by  presents  of  money,  and  to  bring  them  over  to  his  side.  At  the 
same  time,  awed  by  the  reputation  and  name  of  Pelopidas,  he  w^ent  to  meet  him  as 
his  superior  and  master,  had  recourse  to  caresses  and  entreaties,  and  promised  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  to  hold  the  crown  only  as  guardian  to  the  son  of  the  deceased, 
to  acknowledge  as  friends  and  enemies  all  those  who  w^ere  so  to  the  Thebans,  and 

•A.M.3634.    Ant.J.C.370.     Xenoph.  1.  vi.  p.  57Q— 583,et  598— 601.     Died.  1.  xv.  p.  371— 373. 
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in  security  of  his  enwafrements,  he  gave  his  son  Philoxenus,  and  fifty  other  children 
who  were  educated  with  him,  as  hostatjces.     These  Pelopidas  sent  to  Thebes. 

The  treachery  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  greatly  occupied  his  thoughts.  He  was 
informed,  that  they  had  sent  the  greatest  part  of  their  effects,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  into  Pharsalus,  a  city  of  Tliessaly,  and  conceived  that  a  fair  opportunity  for 
being  revenged  on  them  for  their  perfidy.  He  therefore  drew  together  some  Thessa- 
Han  troops,  and  marched  into  Pharsalus,  where  he  was  scarcely  arrived  before  Alex- 
ander the  tyj-ant  came  against  him  with  a  powerful  army.  Pelopida*!,  who  had  been 
appointed  ambassador  to  him,  believing  that  he  came  to  justify  himself",  and  to  answer 
to  the  complaints  of  the  Thebans,  went  to  him  with  only  Ismenias  in  his  company, 
without  any  precaution.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  his  being  an  impious  wretch,  as 
void  (jf  faith  as  of  honour;  but  he  imagined,  that  respect  for  Thebes,  and  regard  to 
his  dignity  and  reputation,  would  prevent  him  from  attempting  any  thing  against  his 
person.  He  was  mistaken;  for  the  tyrant,  seeing  them  alone  and  unarmed,  made 
them  both  prisoners,  and  seized  Pharsalus. 

Polybius  highly  censures  the  imprudence  of  Pelopidas  upon  this  occasion.  "There 
is  in  the  commerce  of  society,"  says  he,  "certain  assurances,  and  as  it  were  ties  of 
mutual  faith,  upon  which  one  may  Reasonably  rely:  such  are  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
the  pledge  of  wives  and  children  delivered  as  hostages,  and  above  all,  the  consist- 
ency of  the  past  conduct  of  those  with  whom  one  treats;  Avhen,  notwitlistanding  those 
motires  ft)r  our  confidence,  we  are  deceived,  it  is  a  misfortune,  but  not  a  fault;  but  to 
trust  one's  self  to  a  known  traitor,  a  reputed  villain,  is  certainly  an  unpardonable 
instance  of  error  and  temerity."* 

So  black  a  perfidy  filled  Alexander's  subjects  with  terror  and  distrust,  who  very 
mdch  suspected,  that  after  so  flagrant  an  injustice,  and  so  daring  a  crime,  the  tyrant 
would  spare  no  one,  and  would  look  upon  himself  upon  all  occasions,  and  with  all 
sierts  of  people,  as  a  man  in  despair,  that  needed  no  farther  regard  to  his  conduct  and 
actions;  When  the  news  was  brought  to  Thebes,  the  Thebans,  incensed  at  so  vile 
an  insult,  immediately  sent  an  army  into  Thessaly;  and  as  they  were  displeased  Avith 
Epaminondas,  upon  the  groundless  suspicion  of  his  having  been  too  favourable  to 
the  Laceda3moHians  upon  a  certain  occasion,  they  nominated  other  generals;  so  that 
he  served  in  this  expedition  only  as  a  private  man.  The  love  of  his  country  and  of 
the  public  good,  extinguished  all  resentment  in  the  heart  of  that  great  man,  and  would 
not  permit  him,  as  is  too  common,  to  abandon  itsservice  through  any  pique  of  honour, 
or  pepeonal  discontent.! 

The  tyrant  however  carried  Pelopidas  to  Pheree,  and  made  a  show  of  him  to  all 
tht  world  at  first,  imagining  that  such  a  treatmenf  would  humble  his  pride,  and  abate 
his  courage.  But  Pelopidas,  seeing  the  inhabitants  of  Pherce  in  great  consternation, 
perpetually  consoled  them,  advising  them  not  to  despair,  and  assuring  them  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  tyrant  would  be  punished.  He  caused  him  to  be  told, 
that  it  was  as  imprudent  as  unjust  to  torture  and  put  to  death  every  day  so  many 
innocent  citizens,  who  had  never  done  him  any  wrong,  and  to  spare  his  life,  who,  he 
kn6*v,  would  no  sooner  be  out  of  his  hands,  than  he  would  punish  him  as  his  crimes 
deserved.  The  tyrant,  astonished  at  his  greatness  of  soul,  sent  to  ask  him  why  he 
took  so  much  pains  for  death?  "It  is,"  returned  the  illustrious  prisoner,  "that  thou 
mayest  perish  the  sooner,  by  being  still  more  detestable  to  the  gods  and  men." 

From  that  time  the  tyrant  gave  orders  that  nobody  should  see  or  speak  to  him. 
But  The  be  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Jason,  who  had  also  been  tyrant  of  Pherse,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  constancy  and  courage  of  Pelopidas  from  those  who  guarded  him, 
held  a  curiosity  to  see  and  converse  with  him;  and  Alexander  could  not  refuse  her 
his  permi8sion4  He  loved  her  tenderly,  if  a  tyrant  may  be  said  to  love  any  body:  but 
notwithstanding  that  tenderness,  he  treated  her  very  cruelly,  and  was  in  perpetual 
distrust  even  of  her.  He  never  went  to  her  apartment  without  a  slave  before  him 
with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  and  sending  some  of  his  guard  to  search  every  cof- 
fer for  concealed  poinards.  "Wretched  prince,"  cries  Cicero,  "who  could  confide 
»iore  in  a  s^aye  and  a  barbarian,  than  in  his  own  wife!" 

Tbebe,  therefore,  desiring  to  see  Pelopidas,  found  him  in  a  melancholy  condition, 
dressed  in  :v  poor  habit,  his  hair  and  beard  neglected,  and  void  of  every  thing  that 
might  console  him  in  his  distress.  Not  being  able  to  refrain  from  tears  at  such  a 
sight,  "ah!  unfortunate  Pelopidas,"  said  she,  "how  I  lament  your  poor  wife!"     "No, 

*  Lib.  *iii.  p.  512.  f  Flut.  in.  Pelop.  p.  292, 293.    Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  332,  333.  f  Cic.  de  Offio.  I.  ii.  n.  25. 
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Thebe,"  replied  he,  "it  is  yourself  you  should  lament,  who  can  suffer  such  a  monster 
as  Alexander,  without  beiiio;  his  prisoner."  Those  words  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Thebe;  for  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance  she  bore  the  tyrant's  cruelty,  violence,  and 
infamous  way  of  livinor.  Hence,  going  often  to  see  Pelopidas,  and  frequently  bewail-  , 
ing  before  him  the  injuries  she  suffered,  she  daily  conceived  new  abhorrence  for  her 
husband,  while  hatred  and  the  desire  of  revenge  grew  stronger  in  her  heart. 

The  Theban  generals  who  had  entered  Thessaly,  did  nothing  there  of  any  im- 
portance, and  were  obliged,  by  their  incapacity  and  ill  conduct,  to  abandon  the 
country.  The  tyraat  pursued  them  in  their-  retreat,  harasserl  them  shamefully,  and 
killed  great  numbers  of  their  troops.  The  whole  army  would  have  been  defeated,  if 
the  soldiers  had  not  obliged  Epaminondas,  who  served  as  a  private  man  among  them, 
to  take  upon  him  the  command.  Epaminondas,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  light- 
armed  loot,  posted  himself  in  the  rear;  Avhere,  sometimes  sustaining  the  enemy's  at- 
tacks, and  sometimes  charging  them  in  his  turn,  he  conducted  the  retreat  with  suc- 
cess, and  preserved  the  Boeotians.  The  generals,  upon  their  return,  were  each  of 
them  fined  ten  thousand  drachmas,  and  Epaminondas  substituted  in  their  place.  As 
the  public  good  was  his  sole  view,  he  ov'erlooked  the  injurious  treatment  and  kind  of 
affront  which  he  had  received,  and  had  full  amends  in  the  glory  that  attended  such 
generous  and  disinterested  conduct. 

Some  days  after,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army  into  Thessaly,  whither  his 
reputation  had  preceded  him.  It  had  spread  already  both  terror  and  j«y  through 
the  whole  country;  terror  among  the  tyrant's  friends,  whom  the  very  name  of  Epami- 
nondas dismayed,  and  joy  among  the  people,  from  the  assurance  of  being  speedily 
delivered  from  the  yokeof  the  tyranny,  and  the  tyrant  punished  tt^r  all  his  crimes. 
But  Epaminondas,  preferring  the  safety  of  Pelopidas  to  his  own  glory,  instead  of 
carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour,  as  he  might  have  done,  chose  rather  to  protract  it; 
from  the  apprehension  that  the  tyrant,  if  reduced  to  despair,  would,  like  a  wild  beast, 
turn  his  whole  rage  upon  his  prisoner:  for  he  knew  the  violence  and  brutality  of  his 
nature,  which  would  hearken  neither  to  reason  nor  justice;  and  that  he  took  delight 
in  burying  men  alive;  that  some  he  covered  with  the  skins  of  bears  and  wild  boars, 
that  his  dogs  might  tear  them  to  pieces,  or  he  shot  them  to  death  with  arrows. 
These  were  his  fi-equent  sports  and  diversions.  In  the  cities  of  Meliboea  and  Scotu- 
sa,  cities  of  Magnesia,  which  were  in  alliance  with  him,  he  called  an  assembly  of  the 
citizens,  and  causing  them  to  be  surrounded  by  his  guards,  he  ordered  the  throats  of 
all  their  youth  to  be  cut  in  his  presence. 

Hearing  one  day  a  famous  actor  perform  a  part  in  the  Trondes  of  Euripides,  he 
suddenly  went  out  of  the  theatre,  and  sent  to  the  actor  to  tell  him,  not  to  be  under 
any  apprehension  upon  that  account;  for  that  his  leaving  the  place  was  not  from  any 
discontent  in  regard  to  him,  but  because  he  was  ashamed  to  let  the  citizens  see  him, 
who  had  cut  so  many  of  their  throats  without  any  compassion,  weep  over  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Hercules  and  Andromache. 

Though  he  was  little  susceptible  of  pity,  he  was  much  so  of  fear  at  this  time 
Amazed  at  the  sudden  arrival  of  Epaminondas,  and  dazzled  with  the  majestv  that 
surrounded  him,  he  made  haste  to  despatch  persons  to  him  with  apologies  for  his 
conduct.  Epaminondas  could  not  sutler  that  the  Thebans  should  either  make  peace 
or  alliance  with  so  wicked  a  man.  He  only  granted  him  a  truce  for  thirty  days;  and 
after  having  got  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  out  of  his  hands,  he  retired  with  his  troops. 

Fear  is  not  a  master  whose  lessons  make  any  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  man.  The  tyrant  of  Pherse  soon  returned  to  his  natural  disposition.  He 
rumed  several  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  put  garrisons  into  those  of  Phthia,  Achssa,  and 
Magnesia.  Those  cities  sent  deputies  to  Thebes  to  demand  a  succour  of  troops,  pray- 
ing that  the  command  of  them  might  be  given  to  Pelopidas,  whieh  was  granted.  He 
was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out,  when  there  happened  a  sudden  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
b}'-  which  the  city  of  Thebes  was  darkened  at  noon-day.  The  dread  and  consterna- 
tion was  general.  Pelopidas  knew  very  well  that  this  accident  had  nothing  unnatu- 
ral is  it;  but  he  did  not  think  it  proper  for  him  to  expose  seven  thousand  Thebans 
against  their  will,  nor  to  compel  them  to  march  in  the  terror  and  apprehension  with 
which  he  perceived  they  were  seized.  He  therefore  gave  himself  to  the  Thessalians 
alone,  and,  taking  with  him  three  hundred  horse  of  such  Thebans  and  strangers  as 
would  follow  him,  he  departed,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  the  soothsayers,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  most  wise  and  judicious.* 

•  Plut.  in  Pelop   p.  295—298.     Xenoph.  1.  vi  p.  601. 
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He  was  personally  incensed  against  Alexander,  in  resentment  of  the  injuries  he  had 
received  from  him.  What  Thebe  his  wife  had  said,  and  he  himself  knew,  of  the 
general  discontent  in  regard  to  the  tyrant,  gave  him  hopes  of  finding  great  divisions 
in  his  court,  and  a  universal  disposition  to  revolt.  But  his  strongest  motive  was  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  action  in  itself:  for  his  sole  desire  and  ambition  was,  to 
show  all  Greece,  that  at  the  same  time  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  generals  and  officers 
to  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  and  the  Athenians  on  their  part  were  in  a  manner  in  the  pay 
of  Alexander,  to  whom  they  had  erected  a  statue  of  brass,  as  to  their  benefactor,  the 
Thebans  were  the  only  people  who  declared  war  against  tyranny,  and  endeavoured 
to  exterminate  from  among  the  Greeks  all  unjust  and  violent  government. 

After  having  assembled  his  army  at  Pharsalus,  he  marched  against  the  tyrant;  who, 
being  apprised  that  Pelopidas  had  but  kw  Thebans,  and  knowing  that  his  own  in- 
fantry was  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Thessalians,  advanced  to  meet  him.  Pelo- 
pidas being  told  by  some  one,  that  Alexander  approached  with  a  great  army,  "So 
much  the  better,"  replied  he,  "we  shall  beat  the  greater  num.ber." 

Near  a  place  called  Cynocephalus,  there  were  very  high  and  steep  hills,  which  lay 
in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  Both  armies  were  in  motion  to  seize  that  post  with  their 
infantry,  when  Pelopidas  ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge  that  of  the  enemy.  The  horse 
of  Pelopidas  broke  Alexander's;  and  while  they  pursued  them  upon  the  plain,  Alex- 
ander appeared  suddenly  upon  the  top  of  the  hills,  having  outstripped  the  Thessa- 
Hans,  and  charging  violently  such  as  endeavoured  to  force  those  heights  and  en- 
trenchments, he  killed  the  foremost,  and  i:epulsed  the  others,  whom  their  wounds  ob- 
liged to  give  way.  Pelopidas  seeing  this,  recalled  his  horse,  and  giving  them  orders  to 
attack  the  enemy's  foot,  he  tooK  his  buckler,  and  ran  to  those  who  fought  upon  the  hills. 
He  presently  made  way  through  his  infantry,  and  passed  in  a  moment  from  the  rear 
to  the  front,  revived  the  vigour  and  courage  of  his  soldiers  in  such  a  manner,  as  made 
the  enemies  believe  themselves  attacked  by  fresh  troops.  They  supported  two  or 
three  charges  with  great  resolution;  but  finding  the  infantry  of  Pelopidas  continually 
gaining  ground,  and  that  his  cavalry  were  returned  from  the  pursuit  to  support  them, 
they  began  to  give  way,  and  retired  slowly,  still  making  head  in  their  retreat.  Pelo- 
pidas, seeing  the  whole  army  of  the  eneniy  from  the  top  of  the  hills,  which,  though 
it  was  not  yet  actually  put  to  flight,  began  to  break,  and  was  in  great  disorder,  he 
stopped  for  some  time,  looking  about  every  where  for  Alexander. 

As  soon  as  he  perceived  him  upon  his  light  wing,  rallying  and  encouraging  his 
mercenary  soldiers,  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer:  but  fired  with  that  view,  and 
abandoning  to  his  sole  resentment  the  care  of  his  Ufe,  and  the  conduct  of  the  battle, 
be  got  a  great  way  before  his  baitahons,  and  ran  forward  with  all  his  force,  caUing 
upon  and  defying  Alexander.     The  tyrant  made  no  answer  to  his  defiance,  and  not 
daring  to  wait  his  coming  up,  withdrew  to  hide  himself  among  his  guards.     The  bat- 
talion standing  firm  for  some  time,  Pelopidas  broke  the  first  ranks,  and  killed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  guards  upon  the  spot.     The  rest  continuing  the  fight  at  a  dis- 
tance, pierced  his  arms  and  breast  at  length  with  their  javelins.     The  Thessalians, 
alarmed  at  the  danger  in  which  they  saw  him,  made  all  the  haste  they  could  from  the 
-tops  of  the  hills  to  his  assistance:  but  he  was  fallen   dead  when  they  arrived.     The 
infantry  and  the  Theban  horse,  returning  to  the  fight  against  the  enemy's  maih  body, 
iput  them   to  flight,  and  pursued   them  a  great  way.     The  plain  was  covered  with 
dead;  for  more  than  three  thousand  of  the  tyrant's  troops  were  killed. 

This  action  of  Pelopidas,  though  it  appears  the  effect  of  a  consummate  valour,  is 
inexcusable,  and  has  been  generally  condemned,  because  there  is  no  true  valour  with- 
out wisdom  and  prudence.  The  greatest  courage  is  cool  and  sedate.  It  spares  itself 
where  it  ought,  and  exposes  itself  when  occasion  makes  it  necessary.  A  general 
ou;^ht  to  see  every  thing,  and  to  have  every  thing  in  his  thoughts.  To  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  apply  the  proper  remedy  on  all  occasions,  he  must  not  precipitate  himself, 
to  the  danger  of  being  cut  off,  and  of  causing  the  loss  of  his  army  by  his  death. 

Euripides,  after  having  said  in  one  of  his  pieces,  that  it  is  highly  glorious  for  the 
general  of  an  army  to  obtain  the  victory  by  taking  care  of  his  own^life,  adds,  "that  if 
It  be  necessary  for  him  to  die,  it  must  be  when  he  resigns  his  life  into  the  hands  of 
virtue;"  to  signify,  that  only  virtue,  jiot  passion,  anger,  or  revenge,  has  a  right  over 
the  life  of  a  general,  and  that  the  first  duty  of  valour  is  to  preserve  him  who  pre- 
serves others.* 

*  Pint,  in  relop.p.  317. 
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It  is  in  this  sense  the  saying  of  Timotheus  is  so  just  and  amiable.  When  Chares 
showed  the  Athenians  the  wounds  he  had  received  while  he  was  their -general,  and 
his  shield  pierced  through  with  a  pike,  "and  for  me,"  said  Timotheus,  "when  I  be- 
sieged Samos,  I  was  much  ashamed  to  see  a  dart  fall  very  near  me,  as  ha\nng  expos- 
ed myself  like  a  young  man,  without  necessity,  and  more  than  was  consistent  for  the 
general  of  so  great  an  army."  Hannibal  certainly  cannot  be  suspected  of  fear;  and 
yet  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  the  great  number  of  battles  which  he  fought,  he  ne- 
ver received  any  wound,  except  only  at  the  siege  of  Saguntum.* 

It  is  therefore  not  without  reason,  that  Pelopidas  is  reproached  with  having  sacrifi- 
ced all  his  other  virtues  to  his  valour,  by  such  a  prodigality  of  his  life,  and  with  hav- 
ing died  rather  for  himself  than  his  country. 

Never  was  a  captain  more  lamented  than  him.  His  death  changed  the  victory,  so 
lately  gained,  into  mourning.  A  profound  silence  and  universal  affliction  reigned 
throughout  the  whole  army,  as  if  it  had  been  entirely  defeated.  When  his  body  was 
carried  to  Thebes,  the  people  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  the  magistrates  and  priests,  from 
every  city  by  which  it  passed,  came  out  to  meet  the  bier,  and  to  march  in  procession 
before  it,  carrying  crowns,  trophies,  and  armour  of  gold.  The  Thessalians,  who 
were  at  the  same  time  highly  a*fflicted  for  his  death,  and  equally  sensible  of  their  ob- 
ligation to  him,  made  it  their  request,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  celebrate,  at 
their  sole  expense,  the  obsequies  of  a  general  who  had  devoted  himself  for  their  pre- 
servation; and  that  honourable  privilege  could  not  be  refused  to  their  grateful  zeal. 

His  funeral  was  magnificent,  especially  in  the  sincere  affliction  of  the  Thebansand 
Thessalians:  for,  says  Plutarch,  the  external  pomp  of  mourning,  and  those  marks  of 
sorrow  which  may  be  imposed  by  the  public  authority  upon  the  people,  are  not  always 
certain  proofs  of  their  real  sentiments.  The  tears  which  flow  in  private  as  well  as 
public,  the  regret  expressed  equally  by  great  and  small,  the  praises  given  by  the  gene- 
ral and  unanimous  voice  lo  a  person  who  is  no  more,  and  from  whom  nothing  farther 
is  expected,  are  an  evidence  not  to  be  questioned,  and  a  homage  never  paid  but  to 
virtue.  Such  were  the  obsequies  of  Pelopidas,  and,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  more 
great  and  magnificent  could  be  imagined. 

Thebes  was  not  contented  with  lamenting  Pelopidas,  but  resolved  to  avenge  him. 
A  small  army  of  seven  thousand  foot  and  seven  hundred  horse  were  immediately  sent 
against  Alexander.  The  tyrant  who  had  not  yet  recovered  the  terror  of  his  de- 
teat,  was  in  no  condition  to  defend  himself.  He  was  obliged  to  restore  to  the  Thes- 
salians the  cities  he  had  taken  from  them,  and  to  give  the  Magnesians,  Pthians,  and 
Achseans,  their  liberty,  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  their  country,  and  to  swear 
that  he  would  always  obey  the  Thebans,  and  march  at  their  orders  against  all  their 
enemies. 

Such  a  punishment  was  very  gentle.  Nor,  says  Plutarch,  did  it  appear  sufficient 
to  the  gods,  or  proportioned  to  his  crimes:  they  had  reserved  one  for  him  worthy  of 
a  tyrant.  Thebe  his  wife,  who  saw  with  horror  and  detestation  the  cruelty  and  per- 
fidy of  her  husband,  and  had  not  forgotton  the  lessons  and  advice  which  Pelopidas 
had  given  her,  while  in  prison,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  her  three  brothers  to 
kill  him.  The  tyrant's  palace  was  full  of  guards,  who  kept  w^atch  in  the  night;  but 
he  placed  Uttle  confidence  in  them:  as  his  life  was  in  some  sort  in  their  hands,he  feared 
them  the  most  of  all  men.  He  lay  in  a  high  chamber,  to  which  he  ascended  by  a 
ladder  that  was  drawn  up  after  his  entrance.  Near  this  chamber,  a  great  dog  was 
chained  to  guard  it.  He  was  exceeding  fierce,  and  knew  nobody  but  his  master, 
Thebe,  and  the  slave  who  fed  him. 

The  time  pitched  upon  for  the  execution  of  the  plot  being  arrived,  Thebe  shut  up 
lier  brothers  during  the  day  time,  in  an  apartment  near  the  tyrant's.  When  he  en- 
tered it  at  night,  as  he  was  full  of  meat  and  wine,  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  immediately. 
Thebe  went  out  presently  after,  and  ordered  the  slave  to  take  away  the  dog,  that  he 
might  not  disturb  her  husband's  repose;  and  lest  the  ladder  should  make  a  noise  when 
her  brothers  came  up  by  it,  she  covered  the  steps  of  it  with  wool.  All  things  being 
thus  prepared,  she  made  her  brothers  ascend,  armed  with  daggers;  who  when  they 
came  to  the  door,  were  seized  with  terror,  and  would' go  no  t'arther,  Thebe,  in  the 
greatest  consternation  threatened  to  awake  the  tyrant  and  discover  the  plot  to  him, 
if  thev  did  not  proceed  immediately.  Their  shame  and  fear  re-animated  them;  she 
made' them  enter,  led  them  to  the  bed,  and  held  the  lamp  herself,  while  they  killed 

*Flut.  in  Pfclop.  27S. 
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him  with  repeated  wounds.  The  news  of  his  dfath  was  immediately  spread  through 
the  city.  'His  ^ead  body  was  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  outrages,  trampled  under  foot 
by  the  people,  and  given  for  a  prey  to  the  dogs  and  vultures:  a  just  reward  for  his 
violent  oppressions  and  detestable  cruelties. 

SECTION    VII. EPAMmONDAS    CHOSEN    GENERAL    OF    THE  THEBANS. HIS  DEATH  AND 

CHARACTER. 

The  extraordinary  prosperity  of  Thebes  was  no  small  subject  of  alarm  to  the 
neighbouring  states.  Every  thing  was  at  that  time  in  motion  in  Greece.  A  new 
war  had  broken  out  between  the  Arcadians  and  the  Eleans,  which  had  occasioned 
another  between  the  Arcadians  themselves.  The  people  of  Tegea  had  called  in  the 
Thebans  to  their  aid;  and  those  of  Mantinea,  the  Spartans  and  Athenians.  There 
were  besides  several  other  allies  on  each  side.  The  former  gave  Epaminondas  the 
command  of  their  troops,  who  immediately  entered  Arcadia,  and  encamped  at  Tegea, 
with  design  to  attack  the  Mantineans,  who  had  quitted  their  alliance  with  Thebes  to 
attach  themselves  to  Sparta.* 

Being  informed  that  Agesilaus  had  begun  his  march  with  his  army,  and  advanced 
towards  Mantinea,  he  formed  thfe  enterprise,  which  he  believed  would  immortalize 
his  name,  and  entirely  reduce  the  power  of  the  enemy.  He  left  Tegea  in  the  night 
with  his  army,  unknown  to  the  Mantineans,  and  marched  directly  to  Sparta  by  a 
different  route  from  that  of  Agesilaus.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  the  city 
by  surprise,  as  it  had  neither  walls,  defence,  nor  troops:  but  happily  for  Sparta,  a 
Cretan  having  made  all  possible  haste  to  apprise  Agesilaus  of  his  design,  he  immedi- 
ately despatched  one  of  his  horse  to  advise  the  city  of  the  danger  threatened  it,  and 
arrived  there  soon  after  in  'person. 

He  had  scarcely  entered  the  town,  when  the  Thebans  were  seen  passing  the  Euro- 
tas,  and  coming  on  against  the  city.  Epaminondas,  who  perceived  that  his  design 
was  discovered,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  not  to  retire  without  some  attempt.t 
He  therefore  made  his  troops  advance,  and  making  use  of  valour  instead  of  stratagem, 
he  attacked  the  city  at  several  quarters,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  public  place,  and' 
seized  that  part  of  Sparta  which  lay  upon  the  side  of  the  river.  Agesilaus  made  head 
every  where,  and  defended  himself  with  much  more  valour  than  could  be  expected 
from  his  years.  He  saw  well,  that  it  was  not  now  a  time,  as  before,  to  spare  himself, 
and  to  act  only  upon  the  defensive;  but  that  he  had  need  of  all  his  courage  and  daring, 
and  to  fight  with  all  the  vigour  of  despair;  means  which  he  had  never  used,  nor  placed 
Jiis  confidence  in  before,  but  which  he  employed  with  great  success  in  the  present 
dangerous  emergency.  For  by  this  happy  despair  and  prudent  audacity,  he  in  a 
manner  snatched  the  city  out  of  the  hands  of  Ej  .iminondas.  His  son  Arcliidamus, 
at  the  head  of  the  Sparian  youth,  behaved  with  incredible  valour  wherever  the  dan- 
ger was  greatest,  and  with  his  small  body  of  troops  stopped  the  enemy,  and  made 
head  against  them  on  all  sides. 

A  young  Spartan,  named  Isadas,  distinguished  himself  particularly  in  this  action. 
He  was  very  handsome  in  the  lace,  perfectly  well  shaped,  of  an  advantageous  stature, 
and  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  He  had  neither  armour  nor  clothes  upon  his  body, 
•which  shone  with  oil,  and  held  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  In 
this  condition  he  quitted  his  house  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and  breaking  through 
the  press  of  the  Spartans  that  fought,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  enemy,  gave  mortal 
wounds  at  every  blow,  and  laid  all  at  his  feet  who  opposed  him,  without  receiving 
any  hurt  himself;  the  enemy  being  dismayed  at  so  astonishing  a  sight,  "or,"  says 
Plutarch,  "the  gods  taking  pleasure  in  preserving  him  upon  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary valour."  It  is  said  th?  ephori  decreed  him  a  crown,  after  the  battle,  in  honour 
of  his  exploits,  but  afterwards  fined  him  a  thousand  drachmas  for  having  exposed 
iiimself  to  so  great  a  dang  r  without  arms. 

Epaminondas  having  failed  of  his  aim,  forose^nng  that  \\y'  Arcadians  would  certain- 
ly hasten  to  the  relief  of  Spar;a,  and  not  being  willing  to  have  them,  with  all  the 
Lacedaemonian  forces,  upon  his  hands  at  the  same  time,  he  returned  with  expedition 
to  Tegea.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  with  their  allies,  followed  him  close 
in  the  rear 

The  general  considering  that  his  command  was  uj)on  the  point  of  expiring,  that  if 
he  did  not  fight,  his  reputation  might  suffer  extremely,  and  that  immediately  aft*r 

•A.'M  3641.    Ant.  J.  C,  363.    Xenoph.  1.  vii.p.  642— 644.    Pint  in  Age»il.  p.615.     Diod.  1.   xv.  p.391.  392. 
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his  retreat,  the  enemy  would  fall  upon  the  Theban  allies,  and  entirely  ruin  them,  gave 
orders  to  his  troops  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  battle. 

The  Greeks  had  never  fought  among  themselves  with  more  numerous  armies.  The 
Lacedaemonians  consisted  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse; 
the  Thebans  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse.  Upon  the  right  wing 
of  the  former,  the  Mantineans,  Arcadians,  and  Lacedaemonians,  were  posted  in  one 
line;  the  Eleans  and  Achasans,  who  were  the  weakest  of  their  troops,  had  the  centre, 
and  the  Athenians  alone  composed  the  left  wing.  In  the  other  army,  the  Thebans 
and  Arcadians  were  on  the  left  the  Argives  on  the  righr,  and  the  other  allies  in  the 
centre.     The  cavalry  on  each  side  were  disposed  in  the  wings.* 

The  Theban  general  marched  in  the  same  order  of  battle  in  which  he  intended 
to  fight,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged,  when  he  came  up  with  the  enemy,  to  lose, 
in  the  disposition  of  his  army,  a  time  wliich  cannot  be  too  much  saved  in  great  en- 
terprises. 

He  did  not  march  directly,  £nd  with  his  front  to  the  enemy,  but  in  a  column  upon 
the  hills,  with  his  left  wing  fortmost,  as  if  he  did  not  intend  to  fi^ht  that  day.  When 
he  was  directly  opposite  to  them,  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  distance,  he  made  his 
troops  halt  and  lay  down  their  arms,  as  if  he  designed  to  encamp  there.  The  ene- 
my were  hi  fact  deceived  by  that  stand,  and  reckoning  no  longer  upon  a  battle,  they 
quitted  their  arms,  dispersed  tliem;;elves  about  the  camp,  and  sutiered  that  ardour 
to  be  extinguished,  which  the  near  approach  of  a  battle  is  wont  to  kindle  in  the  hearts 
of  soldiers. 

Epaminondas,  however,  by  suddenly  wheeling  his  troops  to  the  right,  having 
changed  his  column  into  a  line,  aud  having  drawn  out  the  choicest  troops,  whom  he 
had  expressly  posted  in  front  upon  his  march,  made  them  double  their  files  upon  the 
front  of  his  left  wing,  to  add  to  its  strength,  and  to  put  it  into  a  condition  to  attack 
in  a  point,  the  Lacetfemonian  phalanx,  which,  by  the  movement  he  had  made,  faced 
it  directly.  He  ordered  the  centre  and  right  wing  of  his  army  to  move  very  slowly, 
and  to  halt  before  they  came  up  with  the  enem}^  that  he  might  not  hazard  the  event 
of  the  battle  upon  troops  of  which  he  had  no  great  opinion. 

He  expected  to  decide  the  victory  by  that  body  of  chosen  troops  which  he  com- 
manded in  person,  and  which  he  had  formed  in  a  column  to  attack  the  enemy,  in  a 
point,  like  a  galley.  He'assured  himself,  that  if  he  could.penetrate  the  Lacedaemon- 
ian phalanx," in  which  the  enemy's  principal  force  consisted,  he  should  not  find  it 
difficult  to  put  the  rest  to  flight  by  charging  the  right  and  left  with  his  victorious  army. 

But  that  he  might  prevent  the  Athenians  in  the  left  wing  from  coming  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  right  against  his  intended  attack,  he  made  a  detachment  of  his  horse  and 
foot  advance  out  of  the  hue,  and  posted  them  upon  the  rising  ground,  in  readiness 
to  flank  the  Athenians;  as  well  to  cover  his  right  as  to  alarm  them,  and  give  them 
reason  to  apprehend  being  taken  in  flank  and  rear  themselves,  if  they  advanced  to 
.  sustain  their  right. 

After  having  disposed  his  whole  army  in  this  manner,  he  moved  on  to  charge  the 
enemy  with  the  whole  weight  of  liis  column.  They  were  strangely  surprised  when 
ihey  saw  Epaminondas  advance  towards  them  in  this  order,  and  resumed  their  arms, 
bridled  their  horses,  and  made  all  the  haste  they  could  to  their  ranks. 

While  Epaminondas  marched  against  the  enemy,  #ie  cavalry  that  covered  his  flank 
on  the  left,  the  best  at  that  time  in  Greece,  entirely  composed  of  Thebans  and  Thes- 
salians,  had  orders  to  attack  the  enemy's  horse.  The  Theban  general,  whom  no- 
thing escaped,  had  artfully  bestowed  bowmen,  slingers  and  dartmen,  in  the  intervals  of 
his  horse,  in  order  to  begin  the  disorder  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  by  a  previous  dis- 
charge upon  them,  of  a  shower  of  arrows,  stones,  and  javelins.  The  other  army  had 
neglected  to  take  the  same  precaution,  and  had  made  another  fault,  not  less  consider- 
able, in  giving  as  much  depth  to  the  squadrons,  as  if  they  had  been  a  phalanx.  By 
this  means,  their  horse  were  incapable  of  supporting  long  the  charge  of  the  Thebans. 
After  having  made  several  ineffectual  attacks  with  great  loss,  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  behind  their  infantry. 

In  the  mean  time,  Epaminondas,  with  his  body  of  foot,  had  charged  the  Lacedae- 
monian phalanx.  The  troops  fought  on  both  sides  with  incredible  ardour;  both  the 
Thebans  and  .Lacedaemonians  being  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  yield  the  glory  of 
arms  to  their  rivals.     They  began  by  fighting  with  the  spear;  and  these  first  arms 

•  Xenopli.  1.  vii.  p.  645—647, 
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being  soon  broken  in  the  fury  of  the  combat,  they  charged  each  other  with  the  sworcL 
The  resistance  was  equally  obstinate,  and  the  slaughter  very  great  on  both  sides. 
The  troops,  despising  danger,  and  desiring  only  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the 
greatness  of  their  actions,  chose  rather  to  die  in  their  ranks,  than  to  lose  a  step  of 
their  ground. 

The  furious  slaughter  on  both  sides  having  continued  a  great  while  without  the 
victory  inclining  to  either,  Epaminondas,  to  force  it  to  declare  for  him,  thought  it  hi& 
duty  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  in  person,  without  regard  to  the  danger  of  his 
own  life.  He  formed,  therefore,  a  troop  of  the  bravest  and  most  determined  about 
him,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  he  made  a  vigorous  charge  upon  the 
enemy,  where  the  battle  was  most  warm,  and  wounded  the  general  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians with  the  first  javelin  he  threw.  His  troops,  ty  his  example,  having  wound- 
ed or  killed  all  that  stood  in  their  way,  broke  and  penetrated  the  phalanx.  The  La- 
cedaBmonians,  dismayed  by  the  presence  of  Epaminondas,  and  overpowered  by  the 
weight  of  that  intrepid  party,  were  forced  to  give  ground.  The  Theban  troops,  ani- 
mated by  their  general's  example  and  success,  drove  back  the  enemy  upon  his  right 
and  left,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  But  some  troops  of  the  Spartans,  per- 
ceiving that  Epaminondas  abandoned  himself  too  much  to  his  ardour,  suddenly  ral- 
lied, and  returning  to  the  fight,  charged  him  with  a  shower  of  javelins.  While  he 
kept  off  part  of  these  darts,  shunned  some  of  them,  fenced  off  others,  and  was  fight- 
ing with  the  most  heroic  valour,  to  assure  the  victory  to  his  army,  a  Spartan,  named 
Callicrates,  gave  him  a  mortal  wound  with  a  javelin,  in  the  breast,  through  the  cui- 
rass. The  wood  of  the  javelin  being  broken  off,  and  the  iron  head  continuing  in  the 
wound,  the  torment  was  insupportable,  and  he  fell  immediately.  The  battle  began 
around  him  with  new  fury;  the  one  side  using  their  utmost  endeavours  to  take  him 
alive,  and  the  other  to  save  him.  The  Thebans  gained  their  point  at  last,  and  car- 
ried him  off,  after  having  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  They  did  not  pursue  them  far^ 
but  returning  immediately,  contented  themselves  with  remaining  masters  of  the  field 
and  of  the  dead,  without  making  any  advantage  of  their  victory,  or  undertaking  any 
thing  farther,  as  if  they  waited  for  the  orders  of  their  general. 

Tiie  cavalry,  dismayed  by  the  accident  of  Epaminondas,  whom  they  believed  to  be 
dead,  and  seeming  rather  vanquished  than  victorbus,  neglected  to  pursue  their  suc- 
cess in  the  same  manner,  and  returned  to  their  former  post. 

While  this  passed  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Thehans,  the  Athenian  horse  attacked 
their  cavalry  on  the  right.  But  as  the  latter,  besides  the  superiority  of  number,  had 
the  advantage  of  being  seconded  by  the  light  infantry  posted  in  their  intervals,  they 
charged  the  Athenians  rudely,  and  having  galled  them  extremely  with  their  darts, 
they  were  broken  and  obHged  to  fly.  After  having  dispersed  and  repulsed  them  in 
this  manner,  instead  of  pursuing  them,  they  thought  proper  to  turn  their  arms  against 
the  Athenian  foot,  which  they  took  in  flank,  threw  into  disorder,  and  pushed  with 
great  vigour.  Just  as  they  were  ready  to  retreat,  the  general  of  (he  Elean  cavalry, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  reserve,  seeing  the  danger  of  that  phalanx,  came  upon 
the  spur  to  its  relief,  charged  the  Theban  horse,  who  liitle  expected  it,  forced  them  to 
retreat,  and  regained  from  them  their  advantage.  Al  the  same  time,  the  Atfienian 
cavalry,  which  had  been  routed  at  first,  finding  they  were  not  pursued,  rallied,  and 
instead  of  going  to  the  assistance  of  their  foot,  which  was  severely  handled,  attacked 
the  detachment  posted  by  the  Thebans  upon  the  heights  within  \he  line,  and  put  it 
to  the  sword. 

After  these  different  movements,  and  this  alternation  of  losses  and  advantages,  the 
troops  on  both  sides  stood  still,  and  rested  upon  their  arms,  and  the  trumpets  of  the 
two  armies,  as  if  by  consent,  sounded  the  retreat  at  the  same  time.  Each  party 
pretended  to  the  victory,  and  erected  a  trophy;  the  Thebans,  because  they  had  de- 
feated the  right  wing,  and  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  the  Athenians, 
because  they  had  cut  the  detachment  in  pieces.  And  from  this  point  of  honour,  both 
sides  refused  at  first  to  ask  leave  to  bury  their  dead,  which,  with  the  ancients,  was 
confessing  their  defeat.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  sent  first  to  demand  that 
permission;  after  which,  the  rest  had  no  thoughts  but  of  paying  the  last  duties  to  the 
slain. 

Such  was  the  event  of  the  famous  battle  of  Mantinea.  Xenophon,  in  his  relation 
of  it,  recommends  the  disposition  of  the  Theban  troops  and  the  order  of  battle  to  the 
reader's  attention,  which  he  describes  as  a  man  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
art  of  war.     And  Monsieur  Follard,  who  justly  looks  upon  Epaminondas  as  one  of 
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the  greatest  generals  Greece  ever  produced,  in  his  description  of  the  same  battle, 
ventures  to  call  it  the  masterpiece  of  that  great  captain. 

Epaminondas  had  been  carried  into  the  camp.  The  surgeons,  after  having  ex- 
amined the  wound,  declared  that  he  would  expire  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the  dart 
was  drawn  out  of  it.  These  words  gave  all  that  were  present  the  utmost  sorrow  and 
affliction,  who  were  inconsolable  on  vseeing  so  great  a  man  about  to  die,  and  to  die 
without  issue.  For  him,  the  only  concern  he  expressed,  was  about  his  arms,  and 
the  success  of  the  battle.  When  they  showed  him  his  shield,  and  assured  him  that 
the  Thebans  had  gained  the  victory,  turning  towards  his  friends  with  a  calm  and  se- 
rene air,  "Do  not  regard,"  said  he,  "this  day  as  the  end  of  my  life,  but  as  the  begin- 
ning of  my  happiness,  and  the  completion  of  my  glory.  1  leave  Thebes  triumphant, 
proud  Sparta  humbled,  and  Greece  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  servitude.  For  the 
rest,  I  do  not  reckon  that  I  die  without  issue;  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  are  two  illustri- 
ous daughters,  that  will  not  fail  to  keep  my  name  alive,  and  transmit  it  to  posterity." 
Having  spoken  to  this  effect,  he  drew  the  head  of  the  javelin  out  of  his  wound  and 
expired. 

It  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  Theban  power  expired  with  this  great  man,  whom 
Cicero  seems  to  rank  above  all  the  illustrious  men  Greece  ever  produced.'^  Justin 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  when  he  says,  "that  as  a  dart  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to 
wound  when  the  point  of  it  is  blunted,  so  Thebes,  after  having  lost  its  general, 
was  no  longer  formidable  to  its  enemies;  and  its  power  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
edge,  and  to  be  annihilated  by  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  Before  him,  that  city 
was  not  distinguished  by  any  memorable  action,  and  afterwards  it  was  not  fimjous 
for  its  virtues,  but  misfortunes,  till  it  sunk  into  its  original  obscurity;  so  that  k  saw 
its  glory  take  birth  and  expire  with  this  great  man."t 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  he  was  a  more  excellent  captain  or  good  ma^i.  He 
sought  not  power  for  himself,  but  for  his  country;  and  was  so  perfectly  void  of  self- 
interest,  that  at  his  death  he  did  not  possess  what  would  pay  the  expenses  of  his  fune- 
ral. Truly  a  philosopher,  and  poor  out  of  taste,  he  despised  riches,  Avithout  affecting 
any  reputation  for  that  contempt;  and  if  Justin  may  be  believed,  he  coveted  glory  as 
little  as  he  did  money.  It  was  always  against  his  will  that  commands  were  conferred 
upon  him;  and  he  behaved  himself  in  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  did  more  honour  to 
dignities,  than  he  derived  from  them.t 

Though  poor  himself,  and  without  any  estate,  his  very  poverty,  by  drawing  upon 
him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  rich,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  doing  good 
toothers.  One  of  his  friends  being  in  great  necessity,  Epaminondas  sent  him  to  a 
very  rich  citizen,  with  orders  to  ask  him  tor  a  talent  in  his  name.  That  rich  man 
coming  to  his  house,  to  know  his  motives  for  directing  his  friend  to  him  upon  such 
an  errand;  "why,"  replied  Epaminondas,  "it  is  because  this  honest  man  is  in  want, 
and  you  are  rich.§" 

He  had  cultivated  those  generous  and  noble  sentiments  in  himself  by  the  study  of 
polite  learning  and  philosophy,  which  he  had  made  his  usu.il  employment  and  sole 
delight  from  his  earliest  infancy;  so  that  it  was  surprising,  and  a  question  frequently 
asked,  how,  and  at  what  time  it  was  possible  for  a  man  always  busy  among  books,  to 
attain,  or  rather  seize,  the  knowledge  of  the  military'- art  in  so  great  a  degree  of  per-^ 
fection.||  Fond  of  leisure,  which  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  his  darling 
passion,  he  shunned  public  employments,  and  made  no  interest  but  to  exclude  him- 
self from  them.  His  moderation  concealed  him  so  well,  that  he  lived  obscure  and 
almost  unknown.  His  merit  however  discovered  him.  He  was  taken  from  his  soli- 
tude by  force,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  armies;  and  he  demonstrated,  that  philoso- 
phy, though  generally  in  contempt  with  those  who  aspire  to  the  glory  of  arms,  is 
wonderfully  useful  in  forming  heroes.     For,  besides  tlie  knowledge  of  conquering 

•Epaminondas,  ])rinccps,  meo  judieio,  Gi-secise.— 'Acad.  Qucest.  1.  i,  n.  4. 

+  Nam  sicuti  telo,  si  primam  aciem  jTra  fie^eris,  reliquo  ferro  vim  nocendi  su'iuleris;  sie  illo  velut  mircione 
teli  ablato  duce  Thebanormn,  rei  quoque  publicae  vires  hebetati3e  sunt:  iit  non  lani  il'.um  amisisse,  qiihiii  cum 
illo  omnes  interiise  vidtrentur.  Nam  neqne  hunc  ante  diiceni  nlluni  niemoinbilt'  belUmi  g-c-Nsere,  nee  poitea  v»x- 
tutibus,  sed  cladibus,  insignes  fuera,  ut  manifestum  sit,  patiiae  gloiiam  et  iiatam  et  extiiictam  cum  eo  fnisse. — 
Justin.  '.  vi.  c.  8. 

t  Fuit  incertum,  vir  melior  an  dux  esspt.  Nam  imperium  nonsibi  stamper,  sed  patriae  qna^sivit;  et  pecuniae 
adeo  parens  fuit,  ut  sumptus  tuner i  defuerit.  Gloriae  quoque  ncn  cupidior,  qunni  peciiniaE:  qTiii>pe  recusanti 
omnia  imperia  ingesta  sunt,honoresque  ita  gessit,  ut  ornamt'niuni  non  accipeie,btd  ciaii  ipsi  dignitaci  videretur. 
—  Justin. 

§'0t',  %f>!;ci:,  siVfv,«TC,-  j!, i/ r. £ f n -■  -s'l  (rv  ii  .tJ.ktu--.     Pint,  de  PrsEcrpt.  Reipiib  Ger.  p.  ^02. 

I!  Jam  literarum  studium,  jam  philosophiae  doctrina  tanta,  ut  muabilt  videittur.  ujide  tani  nisignis  militiaG 
sciantia  homini  inter  literas  nato.— Jiistui. 

Vol.  I.—lOO 
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one's  self,  which  is  a  gieat  advance  towards  conquering  the  enemy,  in  this  school 
were  anciently  taught  the  great  maxims  of  true  policy,  the  rules  of  every  kind  of 
duty,  the  motives  for  a  true  discharge  of  them:  what  we  owe  our  country,  the  right 
use'  of  authority,  wherein  true  courage  consists,  in  a  word,  the  qualities  that  form 
the  good  citizen,  statesman,  and  great  captain.* 

He  possessed  all  the  ornaments  of  the  mind;  he  had  the  talent  of  speaking  in  per- 
fection, and  was  well  versed  in  the  most  sublime  sciences.  But  a  modest  reserve 
threw  a  veil  over  all  those  excellent  qualities,  which  still  augmented  their  value,  and 
of  which  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  ostentatious.  Spintharus,  in  giving  his  cha- 
racter, said,  "that  he  never  had  met  with  a  man  who  knew  more  and  spoke  less."t 

It  may  be  said  therefore  of  EpaminondaS;  that  he  falsified  the  proverb,  which  treat- 
ed the  Boeotians  as  gross  and  stupid.  This  was  their  common  characteristic,  and 
was  imputed  to  the  gross  air  of  the  country,  as  the  Athenian  delicacy  of  taste  was 
attributed  to  the  subtlety  of  the  air  they  breathed.4:  Horace  says,  "that  to  judge  of 
Alexander  from  his  bad  taste  of  poetry,  one  would  swear  him  a  true  Bceotian." 

^   f\^       "Bceotum  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum,"  Epist.  i.  1.  2.     /TT^'VT'  rw 

^-'-^       111  thick  Boeotiau  air  you'd  swear  hira  born.  \JL1j  X  Zi 

When  Alcibiades  was  reproached  with  having  little  inclination  to  music,  he  thought 
fit  to  make  this  excuse;  "it  is  for  the  Thebans§  to  sing  as  they  do,  who  know  not 
liow  to  speak."  Pindar  and  Plutarch,  who  had  very  little  of  the  soil  in  them,  and  who 
are  proofs  that  genius  is  of  all  nationSj  do  themselves  condemn  the  stupidity  of  their 
countrymen.  Epaminondas  did  honour  to  his  country,  not  only  by  the  greatness  of 
his  riiilitary  exploits,  but  by  that  sort  of  merit  which^results  from  elevation  of  genius, 
and  the  study  of  science. 

I  shall  conclude  his  portrait  and  character  with  a  circumstance,  that  gives  place  in 
nothing  to  all  his  other  excellencies,  and  which  may  in  some  sense  be  preferred  to 
them,  as  it  expresses  a  good  heart,  and  a  tender  and  sensible  spirit,  qualities  very 
rare  among  the  great,  but  infinitely  more  estimable  than  all  those  splendid  attributes, 
which  the  vulgar  of  mankind  connnonly  gaze  at  with  admiration,  and  seem  almost 
the  only  objects  worthy  either  of  being  imitated  or  envied.  The  victory  at  Leuctra 
had  drawn  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  all  the  neighbouring  people  upon  Epaminondas, 
who  looked  upon  him  as  the  support  and  restorer  of  Thebes,  as  the  triumphant  con- 
queror of  Sparta,  as  the  deliverer  of  all  Greece;  in  a  word,  as  the  greatest  man,  and 
the  most  excellent  captain,  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  In  the  midst  of  this  universal 
applause,  so  capable  of  making  the  general  of  an  army  forget  the  man  for  the  victor, 
Epaminondas,  little  sensible  to  so  affecting  and  so  deserved  a  glory,  modestly  said, 
"my  joy  arises  from  my  sense  oHhat,  which  the  news  of  my  victory  will  give  to  my 
father  and  mother."] | 

Nothing  in  history  seems  so  valuable  to  me  as  such  sentiments,  which  do  honour 
to  human  nature,  and  proceed  from  a  heart,  which  neither  false  glory  nor  false  great- 
ness have  corrupted.  J  confess  it  is  with  grief  I  see  those  noble  sentiments  daily  ex- 
pire among  us,  especially  in  persons  whose  birth  and  rank  raise  them  above  others, 
who,  too  frequently,  are  neither  good  fathers,  good  sons,  good  husbands,  nor  good 
friends;  and  who  would  think  it  a  disgrace  to  them  to  express  for  a  father  and  mo- 
ther the  tender  regard,  of  which  we  have  here  so  fine  an  example  from  a  pagan. 

Until  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  two  cities  had  exercised  alternately  a  kina  of  em- 
pire over  all  Greece.  The  justice  and  moderation  of  Sparta  had  at  first  acquired  it  a 
distini^uished  pre-eminence,  which  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  its  generals,  and  es- 
pecially of  Pausanias,  soon  lost  to  it.  The  Athenians,  Uintij,  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
held  the  first  rank,  but  in  a  manner  scarcely  discernible  in  any  other  respect,  than 
their  care  in  acquitting  themselves  worthily,  and  in  giving  their  inferiors  just  reason 
to  believe  themselves  their  equals.  They  judged  at  that  time,  and  very  justly,  that 
the  true  method  of  commanding,  and  of  continuing  their  power,  was  to  evidence  their 
superiority  only  by  services  and  benefiictions.  Those  times,  so  glorious  for  Athens, 
were  of  about  Ibrty-five  years  continuance,  and  they  retained  a  part  of  that  pre-emi- 
nence during  the  twenty-seven  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  make  in  all, 
the  seventvvtwo  or  seventy-three  years  which  Demosthenes  gives  to  the  duration  of 
their  empire:  but  for  this  latter  space  of  time,  the  Greeks,  disgusted  by  the  haughti- 

•  The  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aristotle,  are  proofs  of  this.  t  Plut.  de  Audit,  p.  38. 

J  Inter  locorum  natnns  quantuui  intersit,  videinus— Aihenis  temie  coelum,  gx  quo  aciiiiores  etiara  putantur 
Attici;  crassiim  'lhebis,itaqije  pinp^iieg  Tliebani.— Cic.  de  Fato,  n.  7. 

(  They  were  great  inusiciuuii.  |  Plut.  in  CorloU  p,  215. 
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ness  of  Athens,  received  no  laws  from  that  city  but  with  reluctance.*  Hence  the 
Lacedaemonians  became  ao;ain  the  arbiters  of  Greece,  and  continued  so  from  the 
time  Lysander  made  liimself  master  of  Athens,  until  the  first  war  undertaken  by  the 
Athenians,  after  their  re-establishment  by  Conon,  to  withdraw  themselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  from  the  tyranny  of  Sparta,  which  was  now  grown  more  insolent 
than  ever.  At  length,  Thebes  disputed  the  supremacy,  and,  by  the  exalted  merit  of 
a  single  man,  saw  itself  at  the  head  of  all  Greece.  But  that  glorious  condition  was 
of  no  long  continuance,  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  as  we  have  already  observ- 
ed, plunged  it  again  into  the  obscurity  in  which  he  found  it. 

Demosthenes  remarks,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  that  the  pre-eminence  granted 
voluntarily  either  to  Sparta  or  Athens^  was  a  pre-eminence  of  honour,  not  of  domin- 
ion, and  that  the  intent  of  Greece  was  to  preserve  a  kind  of  equality  and  indepen- 
dence in  the  other  cities.  Hence,  says  he,  when  the  governing  city  attempted  to  as- 
cribe to  itself  what  did  not  belong  to  it,  and  aimed  at  any  innovations  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  justice  and  established  customs,  all  the  Greeks  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  arms,  and  without  any  motive  of  private  discontent,  to  espouse  with 
ardour  the  cause  of  the  injured. 

1  shall  add  here  another  very  judicious  reflection  from  Polybius.  He  attributes 
the  wise  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  time  I  speak  of,  to  the  ability  of  the  gene.- 
rals  who  were  then  at  the  head  of  their  affairs;  and  he  makes  use  of  a  comparison, 
which  explains,  not  unhappily,  the  character  of  that  people.  "A  vessel  without  a 
master,"  says  he  "is  exposed  ito  great  dangers,  when  every  one  insists  upon  its  being 
steered  according  to  his  opinion,  and  will  comply  with  no  other  measures.  If  then  a 
rude  storm  attacks  it,  the  common  danger  conciliates  and  unites  them;  they  submit 
themselves  to  the  pilot's  skill;  and  all  their  rowers  doing  their  duty,  the  ship  is  saved, 
and  in  a  state  of  security.  But  when  the  tempest  ceases,  and  the  weather  grows  calm, 
again,  if  the  discord  of  the  mariners  revive;  if  they  will  hearken  no  longer  to  the  pi- 
lot, and  some  are  for  continuing  the  voyage,  while  others  resolve  to  stop  in  the  midst 
of  the  course;  if  on  one  side  they  loose  their  sails,  and  furl  them  on  the  other;  it  often 
happens  that,  after  having  escaped  the  most  violent  storms,  they  are  shipwrecked 
even  in  the  port.  This  is  a  natural  image  of  the  Athenian  republic.  As  long  as  it 
suffered  itself  to  be  guided  by  the  wise  counsels  of  an  Aristides,  a  Themistocles,  and 
a  Pericles,  it  came  off  victorious  from  the  greatest  dangers.  But  prosperity  blinded 
and  ruined  it^.  following  no  longer  any  thing  but  caprice,  and  having  become  too  in- 
solent to  be  advised  or  governed,  it  plunged  itself  into  the  greatest  misfortunes."t 

SECTION    VIII. DEATH   OF   EVAGORAS,    KING    OF    SALAMIN.      ADMIRABLE  CHARACTER  OF 

THAT    PRINCE. 

The  third  year  of  the  101st  Olympiad,  soon  after  the  Thebans  had  destroyed 
Plataese  and  Thespia?,  as  fias  been  observed  before,  Evagoras  king  of  Salamin,  in  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  of  whom  much  has  been  already  said,  was  assassinated  by  one  of  the 
eunuchs.t  His  son,  Nicocles,  succeeded  him.  He  had  a  fine  model  before  him  in 
the  person  of  his  father;  and  he  seemed  to  make  it  his  duty  to  be  entirely  intent  upon 
treading  in  his  steps.§  When  he  took  possesion  of  the  throne,  he  found  the  public 
treasures  entirely  exhausted,  by  the  great  expenses  his  father  had  been  obliged  to  be 
at  in  the  long  war  between  him  and  the  king  of  Persia.  He  knew  that  the  generali- 
ty of  princes,  upon  like  occasions,  thought  every  means  just  for  the  re-establishment 
of  their  affairs;  but  for  him,  he  acted  upon  different  principles.  In  his  reign,  there 
was  no  talk  of  banishment,  taxes,  and  confiscation  of  estates.  The  public  felicity 
was  his  sole  object,  and  justice  his  favourite  virtue.  He  discharged  the  debts  of  the 
state  gradually,  not  by  crushing  the  people  with  excessive  imposts,  but  by  retrench- 
ing ail  unnecessary  expenses,  and  by  using  a  wise  economy  in  the  administration  of 
his  revenue.  "I  am  assured,"  said  he,  "that  no  citizen  can  complain  that  I  have  done 
him  the  least  wrong;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  I  have  enriched  many 
with  an  unsparing  hand.||  He  believed  this  kind  of  vanity,  if  it  be  vanity,  might  be 
permitted  in  a  prince,  and  that  it  was  glorious  for  him  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  make 
liis  subjects  such  a  defiance. 

He  gloried  also  in  particular  upon  another  virtue,  which  is  the  more  admirable  in 
princes,  as  very  uncommon  in  their  fortunes;  I  mean  temperance.^    It  is  most  amia- 

•  Demost.  Philip,  iii.  p.  89.  f  Polyb.  I.  vii.  p.  488.  }  A.M.  3630.    Ant.  J.  C. '?74.     Diod.I.  xv.  p.Sfll. 

§  Isocrat.  in  Nicoc.  p.  64.  ||  Ibid.  p.  65— 66.  <?  Isocrat.  iiiNicoc.  p.  64. 
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ble,  but  very  difficult,  in  an  age  and  fortune  to  which  every  thing  is  lawful,  and 
wherein  pleasure,  armed  with  all  her  arts  and  attractions,  is  continually  lying  in  am- 
bush for  a  3''0ung  prince,  and  preventing  his  desires,  to  make  a  long  resistance  against 
the  violence  and  insinuation  of  her  soft  assaults.  Nicocles  gloried  in  having  never 
known  anv  woman  besides  his  wife  during  his  reign,  and  was  amazed  that  all  other 
contracts  of  civil  society  should  be  treated  with  due  regard,  while  that  of  marriage, 
the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  of  obligations,  was  broken  through  with  impunity; 
and  that  men  should  not  blush  to  commit  an  infidelity  in  respect  to  their  wives,  of 
which  should  their  wives  be  guilty,  it  would  throw  them  into  the  utmost  anguish  and 
despair. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  justice  and  temperance  of  Nicocles,  Isocrates  puts  into 
that  prince's  own  mouth;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  should  make  him  speak  in  such 
a  manner,  if  his  conduct  had  not  agreed  with  such  sentiments.  It  is  in  a  discourse, 
supposed  to  be  addressed  by  that  king  to  his  people,  wherein  he  describes  to  ihem 
the  duties  of  subjects  to  their  princes;  love,  respect,  obedience,  fidelity,  and  devotion 
to  their  service,  and  to  engage  them  more  efifectually  to  the  discharge  of  those  duties, 
that  he  does  not  disdain  to  give  them  an  account  of  his  own  conduct  and  sentiments. 

In  another  discourse,  which  precedes  this,  Isocrates  explains  to  Nicocles  all  the  du- 
ties of  the  sovereignty,  and  makes  excellent  reflections  upon  that  subject,  of  which  I 
can  repeat  here  onTy  a  very  small  part.  He  begins  by  telling  him  that  the  private  vir- 
tue of  persons  is  much  better  supported  than  his  own,  by  the  mediocrity  of  their  con- 
dition; by  the  employment  and  cares  inseparable  from  it;  by  the  misfortunes  to  which 
they  are  frequently  exposed;  by  their  distance  from  pleasures  and  luxury;  and  par- 
ticularly, by  the  liberty  which  their  friends  and  relations  have  of  giving  them  advice; 
whereas  the  generality  of  princes  have  none  of  these  advantages.  He  adds,  that  a 
king,  who  would  make  himself  capable  of  governing  well,  ought  to  avoid  an  idle  and 
inactive  life,  should  set  apart  a  proper  time  for  businevss  and  public  affairs,  should 
form  his  council  of  the  most  able  and  experienced  persons  in  his  kingdom,  should  en- 
deavour to  make  himself  as  much  superior  to  others  by  his  merit  and  wisdom,  as  he 
is  by  his  dignity,  and  especially  to  acquire  the  love  of  his  subjects,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose love  them  sincerely,  and  look  upon  himself  as  their  common  father.  "Persist," 
said  he,  "in  the  rehgion  you  have  received  from  your  forefathers;  but  be  assured,  that 
the  most  grateful  adoration  and  sacrifice  that  you  can  offer  to  the  Divinity,  is  that  of 
the  heart,  in  rendering  yourself  good  and  just.  Show  upon  all  occasions  so  high  a 
reo-ard  lor  truth,  that'a  single  word  from  you  may  be  more  confided  in  than  the  oath 
of'others.  Be  a  warrior,  by  your  ability  in  military  aflJairs,  and  by  such  a  warlike 
provision  as  may  intimidate  your  enemies;  but  let  your  inclinations  be  pacific,  and  be 
ric^idly  exact  in  never  pretending  to,  or  undertaking  any  thing  unjustly.  The  only 
cenain  proof  that  you  have  reigned  well,  will  be  the  power  of  bearing  this  testimony 
to  yourself,  that  your  people  are  become  both  more  happy,  and  more  wise,  under 
your  government."*  .  ,       j  •         ,  .  , 

What  seems  to  me  the  most  remarkable  in  this  discourse  is,  that  the  advice  which 
Isocrates  gives  the  king  is  neither  attended  with  praises,  nor  wiih  those  studied  re- 
servations'^and  artificial  turns,  without  which  fearful  and  modest  truth  dares  not 
venture  to  approach  the  throne.  This  is  most  worthy  of  applause,  and  more  for  the 
prince's  than  the  writer's  praise.  Nic^ocles,  far  from  being  offended  at  these  counsels, 
received  them  with  joy;  and  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Isocrates,  made  him  a  present 
of  twenty  talents.f 

SECTION    IX.— ARTAXERXES  MNEMON  UNDERTAKES  THE  REDUCTION  OF  EGYPT. 

Artaxerxes,  after  having  given  his  people  a  relaxation  of  several  years,  had  formed 
the  desifrn  of  reducino;  P'a-vpt  which  had  shaken  off  the  Persian  yoke  long  before,  and 
made  great  preijaraiTons  ibr  war  for  that  purpose.|  Achoris,  who  then  reigned  in 
E.rypt;  and  had  given  Evai^oras  powerful  aid  against  the  Persians,  foreseeing  the 
storm  '  raised  a  <rTeat  number  of  troops  from  among  his  own  subjects,  and  took  into 
iiis  pay  a  o-reat  b^)dv  of  Greeks,  and  other  auxiliary  soldiers,  who  were  under  the 
rommand'of  Ghabrias.§     lie  had  accepted  that  office  without  the  authority  of  the 

republic.  .   .         ,  i  •    ^i    ^ 

Phai-nabasus,  havincr  been  charged  with  this  war,  sent  to  Athens  to  complain  that 

Chabrias  had  engaged  himself  to  serve  against  his  master,  and  threatened  the  republic 

,.,  . .      ,  „•  t  Plut.  in  Vit,  Isoc.p.  838. 

•      t  A.  M.  3627      Ant.  F.  C  377.   J5iod.  1.  xv.  p.  328,et  347.  ^  }  Com.  Nep.  in  Chab.  et  in  Iphis. 
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with  the  king's  resentment  if  he  was  not  immediately  recalled.  He  demanded  at  the 
same  time  Iphicrates,  another  Athenian,  who  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
excellent  captains  of  his  time,  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  body  of  Greek  troops 
in  the  service  of  his  master.  The  Athenians,  who  had  a  great  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  king's  friendship,  recalled  Chahrias,  and  ordered  him,  upon  pain  of 
death,  to  repair  to  Athens  by  a  certain  day.     Iphicrates  was  sent  to  the  Persian  army. 

The  preparations  of  the  Persians  went  on  so  slowly,  that  two  whole  years  elapsed 
before  ihey  entered  upon  action.  Achoris  king  of  Egypt  died  in  that  time,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Psammuthis,  who  reigned  but  one  year.  Nephreritus  ascended  the 
throne  next,  and  four  months  after  him,  Nectanebis,  who  reigned  ten  or  twelve  years.* 

Artaxerxes,  to  draw  more  troops  out  of  Greece,  sent  ambassadors  thither  to  de- 
clare to  the  several  states,  that  the  king's  intention  was,  that  they  should  all  live  in 
peace  with  each  other,  conformably  to  the  treaty  of  Antalcides;  that  all  garrisons 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  aJl  the  cities  suffered  to  enjoy  their  hberty  under  their  re- 
spective laws.  All  Greece  received  this  declaration  with  pleasure,  except  the  Thebans, 
who  refused  to  conform  toit.f 

At  length  every  thing  being  in  readiness  for  the  invasion  of  E^ypt,  a  camp  was 
formed  at  Ac£e,  since  called  Ptolemais,  in  Palestine,  the  place  appointed  for  the  gene- 
ral rendezvous.  In  a  review  there,  the  army  was  found  to  consist  of  two  hundred 
thousand  Persians,  under  thecommandofPharnabasus,  and  twenty  thousand  Greeks, 
under  Iphicrates.  The  forces  at  sea  were  in  proportion  to  those  on  land;  their  fleet 
consisting  of  three  hundred  galleys,  besides  two  hundred  vessels  of  thirty  oars,  and 
a  prodigious  number  of  barks  to  transport  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  fleet  and 
array-l 

The  army  and  fleet  began  to  move  at  the  same  time;  and  that  they  might  act  in 
concert,  they  separated  from  each  other  as  little  as  possible.  The  war  was  to  open 
with  the  siege  of  Pelusium;  but  so  much  time  had  been  given  the  Egyptians,  that 
^fectanebis  had  rendered  the  approach  to  it  impracticable  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
fleet,  therefore,  instead  of  making  a  descent,  as  had  been  projected,  sailed  forward, 
and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  called  Mendesium.  The  Nile  at  that  time  emptied 
itself  into  the  sea  by  seven  different  channels,  only  two§  of  which  remain  at  this  day; 
and  at  each  of  those  mouths  there  was  a  fort  with  a  good  garrison  to  defend  the 
entrance.  The  Mendesium  not  being  so  well  fortified  as  that  of  Pelusium,  where 
the  enemy  was  expected  to  land,  the  d~escent  was  made  with  no  great  difficulty.  The 
fort  was  carried  sword  in  hand,  and  no  quarter  given  to  those  who  were  found  in  it. 

After  this  signal  action,  Iphicrates  thought  it  adviseable  to  reimbark  upon  the 
Nile  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  attack  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Egypt.  _  If  that  opin- 
ion had  been  followed  before  the  Egyptians  had  recovered  from  the  panic  into  which 
so  formidable  an  invasion,  and  the  blow  already  received,  had  thrown  them,  they 
would  have  found  the  capital  undefended,  and  it  would  have  inevitably  fallen  into 
their  hands,  and  all  Egypt  been  re-conquered.  But  the  main  body  of  the  army  not 
being  arrived,  Pharnabasus  believed  it  necessary  to  Avait  its  coming  up,  and  would 
undertake  nothing,  till  he  had  re-assembled  all  his  troops;  under  pretext,  that  they 
would  then  be  invincible,  and  that  there  would  be  no  obstacle  capable  of  withstand- 
ing them. 

Iphicrates,  who  knew,  that,  in  affairs  of  war  especially,  there  are  certain  favourable 
and  decisive  moments,  which  it  is  absolutely  proper  to  seize,  judged  quite  differently, 
and  in  despair  to  see  an  opportunity  suffered  to  escape,  that  might  never  be  retrieved, 
made  pressing  instances  for  permission  to  go  at  least  with  the  twenty  thousand  men 
under  his  command.  Pharnabasus  refused  to  comply  with  that  command,  out  of  ab- 
ject jealousy;  apprehending,  that  if  the  enterprise  succeeded,  the  whole  glory  of  the 
war  would  redound  to  Iphicrates.  This  delay  gave  the  Egyptians  time  to  look  around 
them.  They  drew  all  their  troops  together  into  a  body,  put  a  good  garrison  into 
Memphis,  and  with  the  rest  of  their  army  kept  the  field,  and  harassed  the  Persians 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  prevented  their  advancing  farther  into  the  country.  Alter 
which  came  on  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  laying  all  Egypt  under  water,  the 
Persians  were  obliged  to  return  into  Phoenicia,  after  having  first  lost  the  best  part  ol 
their  troops.  i  •  i     u 

Thus  this  expedition,  which  had  cost  immense  sums,  and  for  which  the  prepara- 
tions alone  had  given  so  much  difficulty  for  upwards  of  two  years,  entirely  miscar- 

•Euseb.inChron.  tA.M.363o.    Ant.  J.  C.  374.    Di^^.  I- xv.  p.  355. 

t  Diod.  1.  XV.  p.  358,  359.  §  Datn.etta  and  Rosetta. 
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riedj  and  produced  no  other  effect,  than  an  irreconcileable  enemity  between  the  two 
generals  who  had  the  command  of  it.  Pharnabasus,  to  excuse  himself,  accused 
Iphicrates  of  having  prevented  its  success;  and  Iphicrates,  with  much  more  reason, 
laid  all  the  fault  upon  Pharnabasus.  But  well  assured  that  the  Persian  lord  would 
be  believed  at  his  court  in  preference  to  him,  and  remembering  what  had  happened 
to  Conon,  to  avoid  the  fate  of  that  illustrious  Athenian,  he  chose  to  retire  secretly  to 
Athens  in  a  small  vessel  which  he  hired.  Pharnabasus  caused  him  to  be  accused 
there,  of  having  rendered  the  expedition  against  Egypt  abortive.  The  people  of 
Athens  made  answer,  that  if  he  could  be  convicted  of  that  crime,  he  should  be  punish- 
ed as  he  deserved.  But  his  innocence  was  too  well  known  at  Athens  to  give  him  any 
disquiet  upon  that  account.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  called  in  question 
about  it;  and  some  time  after,  the  Athenians  declared  him  sole  admiral  of  their  fleet. 

Most  of  the  projects  of  the  Persian  court  miscarried  by  their  slowness  in  putting 
them  in  execution.*  Their  general's  hands  were  tied  up,  and  nothing  was  left  to 
their  discretion.  They  had  a  plan  of  conduct  in  their  instructions,  from  which  they 
did  not  dare  to  depart.  If  any  accident  happened,  that  had  not  been  foreseen  and 
provided  for,  they  must  wait  for  new  orders  from  court;  and  before  they  arrived,  the 
opportunity  was  entirely  lost.  Iphicrates,  having  observed  that  Pharnabasus  took 
his  resolutions  with  all  the  presence  of  mind  and  penetration  that  could  be  desired  in 
an  accomplished  general,  asked  him  one  day,  how  it  happened  that  he  was  so  quick 
in  his  views,  and  so  slow  in  his  actions?  "It  is,"  replied  Pharnabasus,  "because  my 
views  depend  only  upon  me,  but  their  execution  upon  ray  master."! 

SECTIOU  X. — THE   LACEDEMONIANS   SEND   AGESILAUS   TO    THE   AID    OF   TACHOS. 

HIS   DEATH. 

After  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  both  parties,  equally  weary  of  the  war,  had  entered 
into  a  general  peace  with  all  the  other  states  of  Greece,  upon  the  king  of  Persia's 
plan,  by  which  the  enjoyment  of  its  laws  and  liberties  was  secured  to  each  city,  and 
the  Messenians  included  in  it,  notwithstanding  all  the  oppositions  and  intrigues  of 
the  Lacedsemonians  to  prevent  it.  Their  rage  upon  this  occasion,  separated  them 
from  the  other  Greeks.  They  were  the  only  people  who  resolved  to  continue  the 
war,  from  the  hope  of  recovering  the  whole  country  of  Messenia  in  a  short  time. — 
That  resolution,  of  which  Agesilaus  was  the  author,  occasioned  him  to  be  justly  re- 
girded  as  a  violent  and  obstinate  man,  insatiable  of  glory  and  command,  who  was 
not  afraid  of  involving  the  republic  again  in  inevitable  misfortunes,  from  the  necessity, 
to  which  the  want  of  money  exposed  them,  of  borrowing  great  sums,  and  of  levying 
great  imposts,  instead  of  taking  the  favourable  opportunity  of  concluding  a  peace,  and 
of  putting  an  end  to  all  their  evils.J 

While  this  passed  in  Greece,  Tachos,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt,  drew 
together  as  many  troops  as  he  could,  to  defend  himself  against  the  king  of  Persia,  who 
meditated  a  new  invasion  of  Egypt,  notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  his  past  en- 
deavours to  reduce  that  kingdom.§ 

For  this  purpose,  Tochos  sent  into  Greece,  and  obtained  a  body  of  troops  from  the 
Lacedaemonians,  with  Agesilaus  to  command  them,  whom  he  promised  to  make 
generalissimo  of  his  army.  The  Lacedsemonians  were  exasperated  against  Artax- 
erxes,  for  his  having  forced  them  to  include  the  Messenians  in  the  late  peace,  and 
were  fond  of  taking  this  occasion  to  express  their  resentment.  Chabrias  went  also 
into  the  service  of  Tachos,  but  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  the  republic's  appro- 
bation. This  commission  did  Agesilaus  no  honour.  It  was  thought  below  the  dig^ 
nity  of  a  king  of  Sparta,  and  a  great  captain,  who  had  made  his  name  glorious 
throughout  the  world,  and  was  then  more  than  eighty  years  old,  to  receive  the  pay 
of  an  Egyptian,  and  to  reserve  a  barbarian,  who  had  revolted  against  his  master. 

^  When  he  landed  in  Egypt,  the  king's  principal  generals,  and  the  great  officers  of 
his  house,  came  to  his  ship  to  receive  and  make  their  court  to  him.  The  rest  of  the 
Egyptians  were  solicitous  to  see  him,  from  the  great  expectation  which  the  name 
and  renown  of  Agesilaus  had  excited  in  them,  and  came  in  multitudes  to  the  shore 
for  that  purpose.  But  when,  instead  of  a  great  and  magnificent  prince,  according  to 
the  idea  his  exploits  had  given  them  of  him,  they  saw  nothing  splendid  or  majestic 
either  in  his  person  or  equipage,  and  saw  only  an  old  man  of  a  mean  aspect  and 

•  Diod.  I.  XV.  p.  359.  t  Ibid.  p.  375.  X  Pint,  in  Apesil,  p.  616-618.    Diod.  I.  xv.  p.  397—401. 

§  A.  M.  364.    Ant.  J.  C.  363.    Xenoph.  de  Reg.  Agesil.  p.  663.    Corn.  Nep.  in  Agesil.  c  viii* 
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small  body,  and  dressed  in  a  bad  robe  of  a  very  coarse  stuff,  they  were  seized  with 
an  immoderate  disposition  to  laugh,  and  applied  to  him  the -fable  of  the  mountain  in 
labour. 

When  he  met  king  Tachos,  and  had  joined  his  troops  with  those  of  Egypt,  he  was 
very  much  surprised  at  not  being  appointed  general  of  the  whole  army,  as  he  expect- 
ed, but  only  of  the  foreign  troops,  that  Chabrias  was  made  general  of  the  sea  forces, 
and  that  Tachos  retained  the  command  in  chief  to  himselij  which  was  not  the  only 
mortification  he  had  experienced. 

Tachos  came  to  a  resolution  to  march  into  Phoenicia,  thinking  it  more  advisable 
to  make  that  country  the  seat  of  war,  than-  to  expect  the  enemy  in  Egypt.  Agesi- 
laus,  who  knew  better,  represented  to  him  in  vain,  that  his  affairs  was  not  sufficient- 
ly established  to  admit  his  removing  out  of  his  dominions;  that  he  would  do  much 
better  to  remain  in  them,  and  content  himself  with  acting  by  his  generals  in  the 
enemy's  country.  Tachos  despised  this  wise  counsel,  and  expressed  no  less  dis- 
regard for  him  on  all  other  occasions.  Agesilaus  was  so  much  incensed  at  such 
conduct,  that  he  joined  the  Egyptians,  who  had  taken  arms  against  him  during  his 
absence,  and  had  placed  Nectanebis  his  cousin*  upon  the  throne.  Agesilaus,  aban- 
doning the  king,  to  whose  aid  he  had  been  sent,  and  joining  the  rebel  who  had  de- 
throned him,  alledged  in  justification  of  himself,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Egyptians;  and  that  the}'',  having  taken  up  arms  against  Tachos,  he  was  not 
at  liberty  to  serve  against  them  without  new  orders  from  Sparta.  He  dispatched 
expresses  thither;  and  the  instructions  he  received,  were  to  act  as  he  should  judge 
most  advantageous  for  his  country.  He  immediately  declared  for  Nactanebis.  Ta- 
chos, obliged  to  quit  Egypt,  retired  to  Sidon,  from  whence  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Persia.  Artaxerxes  not  only  forgave  him  liis  fault,  but  added  to  his  clemency  the 
command  of  his  troops  against  the  rebels. 

Agesilaus  covered  so  criminal  a  conduct  with  the  veil  of  public  utility.  But  says 
Plutarch,  remove  that  delusive  blind,  the  most  just  and  only  true  name  which  can  be 
given  to  the  action,  is  that  of  perfidy  and  treason.  It  is  true,  the  Lacedaemonians, 
making  the  glorious  and  the  good  consist  principally  in  the  service  of  that  country 
wliich  they  idolized,  knew  no  other  justice  than  what  tended  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  grandeur  of  Sparta,  and  the  extending  of  its  dominions.  I  am  surprised  that  so 
judicious  an  author  as  Xenophon  should  endeavour  to  palliate  a  conduct  of  this  kind, 
by  saying  only,  that  Agesilaus  attached  himself  to  that  of  the  two  kings,  who  seemed 
the  best  affected  to  Greece. 

At  the  same  time,  a  third  prince  of  the  city  of  Mendes  set  himself  up,  to  dispute 
the  crown  with  Nectanebis.  This  new  competitor  had  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  to  support  his  pretensions.  Agesilaus  gave  his  advice  to  attack  them, 
before  they  were  exercised  and  disciplined.  Had  that  counsel  been  followed,  it  had 
been  easy  to  have  defeated  a  body  of  people,  raised  in  haste,  and  without  any  expe- 
rience in  war.  But  Nectanebis  imagined,  that  Agesilaus  only  gave  him  this  advice  to 
betray  him  afterwards,  as  he  had  done  Tachos.  He  therefore  gave  his  enemy  time 
to  discipline  his  troops,  who  soon  after  reduced  him  to  retire  into  a  city,  fortified  with 
good  walls,  and  of  very  great  extent.  Agesilaus  was  obliged  to  follow  him  thither, 
where  the  Mendesian  prince  besieged  them.  Nectanebis  would  then  have  attacked 
the  enemy  before  the  works  which  he  had  begun  were  far  advanced,  and  pressed 
Agesilaus  to  that  purpose;  but  he  refused  his  compliance  at  first,  which  extremely 
augmented  the  suspicions  conceived  of  him.  At  length,  when  he  saw  the  work  in 
sufficient  f()rwardness,  and  that  there  remained  only  as  much  ground  between  the 
two  ends  of  the  line,  as  the  troops  within  the  city  might  occupy,  drawn  up  in  battle, 
he  told  Nectanebis  that  it  was  time  to  attack  the  enemy;  that  their  own  lines  would 
prevent  their  surrounding  him;  and  that  the  interval  between  them  Avas  exactly  the 
space  he  wanted,  for  ranging  his  troops  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  all  act  to- 
gether effectively.  The  :ittack  was  executed  according  to  the  expectation  of  Agesi- 
laus; the  besiegers  were  beaten;  and  from  thenceforth  Agesilaus  ci;jiductcd  all  the 
operations  of  the  war  with  so  much  success,  that  the  enemy  was  always  overcome, 
and  the  prince  at  last  taken  prisoner. 

The  following  winter,  after  iiaving  well  established  Nectanebis,  he  embarked  to 
return  to  Lacedsemon,  and  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  upon  the  coast  of  Africa, 
into  a  place  called  the  port  of  Menelaus,  where  he  fell  sick  and  died,  at  the  age  of 

*  Diodorus  calls  him  his  son,  Plutarch  his  cousini 
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eighty-four  years.  He  had  reigned  forty-one  of  them  at  Sparta;  and  of  those  f«>rty- 
one,  he  had  passed  thirt.r  with  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  all 
all  the  Greeks,  and  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  leader  and  king  of  almost  all  Greece, 
till  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  His  latter  years  did  not  entirely  support  the  reputation 
he  had  acquired;  and  Xenophon,  in  his  eulogy  of  this  prince,  wherein  he  gives  him 
the  preference  to  all  other  captains,  had  been  found  lo  exaggerate  his  virtues,  and  ex- 
tenuate his  faults,  too  much.* 

The  body  of  Agesilaus  was  carried  to  Sparta.  Those  who  were  about  him  not 
having  honey,  with  which  it  was  the  Spartan  custom  to  cover  the  bodies  they  would 
embalm,  made  use  of  wax  in  its  stead.  His  son  Archidamus  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
which  continued  in  his  house  down  to  Agis,  who  was  the  fifth  king  of  the  line  of 
Agesilaus. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  Avar,  the  greatest  part  of  the  provinces  in  sub- 
jection to  Persia  revolted. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon  had  been  the  involuntary  occasion  of  this  defection.  That 
prince,  of  himself,  vvas  good,  equitable,  and  benevolent.  He  loved  his  people,  and 
was  beloved  by  them.  He  had  much  mildness  and  sweetness  of  temper  in  his  cha- 
racter; but  that  easiness  degenerated  into  sloth  and  luxury,  and  particularly  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  in  which  he  discovered  a  dislike  for  all  business  and  application; 
from  whence  the  good  qualities,  which  he  otherwise  possessed,  as  well  as  his  benefi- 
cent intentions,  became  useless  and  without  effect.  The  nobihty  and  governors  of 
provinces,  abusing  his  favour  and  the  infirmities  of  his  great  age,  oppressed  the  peo- 
ple, treated  them  with  insolence  and  cruelty,  loaded  them  with  taxes,  and  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  render  the  Persian  yoke  insupportable. 

The  discontent  became  general,  and  broke  out,  after  long  suffering,  almost  at  the 
same  time  on  a71  sides.  Asia  Minor^  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  many  other  provinces,  de- 
clared themseives  openly,  and  took  up  arms.  The  principal  leaders  of  the  conspira- 
cy were  Ariobarzanes  prince  of  Phrygia,  Mausolus  king  of  Caria,  Orontes  governor 
of  Mysia,  and  Autophradates  governor  of  Lydia.  Datames,  of  whom  mention  has 
been  made  before^  and  who  commanded  in  Cappadocia,  was  also  engaged  in  it.  By 
this  means,  half  the  revenues  of  the  crown  were  on  a  sudden  diverted  into  different 
channels,  and  the  remainder  did  not  suffice  tor  the  expenses  of  a  war  against  the  re- 
volters,  had  they  acted  in  concert.  But  their  union  was  of  no  long  continuance;  and 
those  who  had  been  the  first  and  most  zealous  in  shaking  ofi"  the  yoke,  Avere  also  the 
foremost  in  resuming  it,  and  in  betraying  the  interests  of  tfie  others,  to  make  their 
peace  with  the  king. 

The  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  on  withdrawing  from  their  obedience,  had  entered 
into  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  had  chosen  Orontes,  governor  of 
Mysia,  for  their  general.  They  had  also  resolved  to  add  tAventy  thousand  foreign 
troops. to  those  of  the  country,  and  had  charged  the  same  Orontes  with  the  care  of 
raising  them.  But  when  he  had  got  the  money  tor  that  service  into  his  hands,  with 
the  addition  of  a  year's  pay,  he  kept  it  for  himself,  and  delivered  lo  the  king  the  per- 
sons who  had  brought  it  from  the  revolted  provinces. 

Reoiuithras,  another  of  the  chiefs  of  Asia  Minor,  having  been  sent  into  Egyptt  to 
negotiate  succours,  committed  a  treacliery  of  a  like  nature.  Having  brought  from 
that  country  five  hundred  talents  and  fifty  ships  of  war,  he  assembled  the  principal 
revolters  at  Leucas,  a  city  of  Asia  Priinor,  undijr  pretence  of  giving  them  an  account 
of  his  negotiation,  seized  them  all,  delivered  them  to  the  king  to  make  his  peace,  and 
kept  the  money  he  had  received  in  Egypt  for  the  confederacy.  Thus  this  formida- 
ble revolt,  which  would  have  brousrht  the  Persian  empire  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin, 
dissolved  of  itself,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  was  suspended  for  some  time. 

SECTION    XI. — TROUBLE    OF    THE    COURT    OF    ARTaXERXES    CONCERNING    HIS    SUCCESSOR. 

DEATH    OF    THAT    PRINCE. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  abounded  with  cabals.^  The  Avhole  court 
were  divided  into  factions  in  fivourofone  or  other  of  his  sons,  Avho  pretended  to  the 
succession.  He  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  his  concubines,  who  were  in  number 
three  hundred  and  sixty,  and  three  by  his  lawful  wife  Atossa;  Darius,  Ariaspes,  and 
Ochus.     To  put  a  sto[)  to  these  practices,  he  declared  Darius,  the  eldest,  his  succes- 

*  A.M.  3643.     Ant.  J.  C.  361. 
t  Diotloru*  siiyshc  was  wnl  to  Taclios,  but  it  is  nioro  iikelj  that  it  was  to  Nectanebis. 
t  I'lut.  in  Arlii\.  i>.  1024--J027.     Diod.  l.xv.  j).  400.    Justin.  1.  x.  c.  1,  2. 
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por.  And  to  remove  all  cause  ofdisputinir  that  prince's  risiht  after  his  death,  lie  per- 
mitted him  to  assume  from  thcnccrorth  the  title  of  kino;,  and  to  wear  the  royal  tiara.* 
But  the  young  prince  was  for  having  something  more  real.  Besides  which,  the  re- 
fusal of  Artaxerxes  to  give  him  one  of  his  concubines,  whom  he  had  demanded,  had 
extremely  incensed  him,  and  he  formed  a  conspiracy  against  liis  father's  life,  wherein 
he  engaged  fifty  of  hi:5  brothers. 

It  was  Tirabasus,of  whom  mention  has  been  made  already,  who  contributed  the  most 
to  his  taking  so  unnatural  a  resolution  from  a  like  subject  of  discontent  against  the 
king;  who,  havintr  promised  to  give  him  first  one  of  his  (laughters  in  marriage,  and 
then  anotlicr,  broke  his  word  both  times,  and  married  them  himself;  such  abominable 
incests  being  permitted  at  that  time  in  Persia,  (he  religion  of  the  nation  not  prohibit- 
ing them. 

The  number  of  the  conspirators  was  already  very  great,  and  the  day  fixed  for  tlie 
execution,  when  an  eunuch,  well  informed  of  the  whole  plot,  discovered  it  to  the  king. 
Upon  that  information,  Artaxerxes  thought  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  despise 
so  great  a  danger  by  neglecting  a  strict  inquiry  into  it,  but  that  it  would  be  much 
more  so,  to  give  credit  to  it  without  certain  and  unquestionable  proof  He  assured 
himself  of  it  with  his  own  eyes.  The  conspirators  were  suffered  to  enter  the  king's 
ai)artment,  and  then  seized.  Darius  and  all  his  accomplices  were  punished  as  they 
deserved. 

After  the  death  of  Darius,  the  cabals  began  again.  Three  of  his  brothers  were 
competitors,  Ariaspes,  Ochus,  and  Arsames.  The  two  first  pretended  to  the  throne 
in  right  of  birth,  being  the  sons  of  the  queen.  The  third  had  the  king's  favour,  who 
tenderly  loved  him,  though  only  the  son  of  a  concubine.  Ochus,  prompted  by  his 
restless  ambition,  studied  perpetually  the  means  to  rid  himself  of  both  his  rivals.  As 
he  was  equally  cunning  and  cruel,  he  employed  his  cunning  and  artifice  against  Ari- 
aspes, and  tiis  cruelty  against  Arsames.  Knowing  the  former  to  be  extremely  sim- 
ple and  credulous,  he  m~ade  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  whom  he  had  found  means  to 
corrupt,  threaten  him  so  terribly  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  father,  that  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  treated  as  Darius  had  been,  he  poisoned  himself  to  avoid  it. 
After  this  there  remained  only  Arsames  to  give  him  umbrage;  because  his  father, 
and  all  the  world,  considered  that  prince  as  most  worthy  of  the  throne,  from  his 
ability  and  other  excellent  qualities.  He  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  by  Harpates, 
son  of  Tirabasus. 

This  loss,  which  followed  close  upon  the  other,  and  the  exceeding  wickedness  with 
which  both  were  attended,  gave  the  old  king  a  grief  that  proved  mortal:  nor  is  it  sur- 
prising, that  at  his  age  he  should  not  have  strength  enough  to  support  so  great  an 
affliction-  He  sunk  under  it  into  his  tomb,  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  which 
might  have  been  called  happy,  if  not  interrupted  by  many  revolts.  That  of  his  suc- 
cessor will  be  no  less  disiurbed  with  them.t 

RECTION  XII. CAUSES  OF  THE  FREQ.UENT  INSURRECTIONS  AND  REVOLTS  IN  THE  PERSIABT 

EMPIRE. 

I  HAVE  taken  care,  in  relating  the  seditions  that  happened  in  the  Persian  empire, 
to  observe  from  time  to  time  the  abuses  which  occasioned  them.  But  as  these  revolts 
were  more  frequent  than  ever  in  the  latter  years,  and  will  be  more  so,  especially  in 
the  succeeding  reign,  I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  unite  here,  under  the  same 
point  of  view,  the  different  causes  of  such  insurreciions,  which  foretell  the  approach- 
ing decline  of  the  Persian  empire. 

I.  After  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  kings  of  Persia  abandoned  them- 
selves more  and  more  to  the  charms  of  voluptuousness  and  luxury,  and  the  delights 
of  an  indolent  and  inactive  life.  Shut  up  generally  in  their  palaces  among  women, 
and  a  crowd  of  flatterers,  they  conteiued  themselves  with  enjoying,  in  soft  effeminate 
ease  and  idleness,  the  pleasure  of  universal  command,  and  made  their  grandeur  con- 
sist in  the  splendid  glare  of  riches,  and  an  expensive  magnificence. 

II.  They  were  besides  princes  of  no  great  talents  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  of  lit- 
I3[e  capacity  to  govern,  and  void  of  taste  for  glory.  Not  having  a  sufficient  extent  of 
mind  to  animate  all  the  parts  of  so  vast  an  empire,  nor  ability  to  support  the  weight 
of  it,  they  transferred  to  their  officers  the  care  of  public  business,  the  fatigues  of  cora- 

*Thi3  tiara  was  a  turban,  or  kind  of  head-dress,  with  the  plume  of  feathers  standing  upright  upon  it.  The 
wren  counsellors  had  also  plumes  of  feaibers,  which  they  wore  aslant,  and  before.  All  others  wore  them  aslaitt, 
anUbehuid.  tA.  M.  3643.     Ant.    J.  C.  361. 
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manding  armies,  and  the  dangers  which  attend  the  execution  of  great  enterprises; 
confining  tlieir  ambition  to  bearing  alone  tlie  lofty  title  of  the  great  king,  and  the 
king  of  kings. 

III.  The  great  offices  of  the  crown,  the  government  of  the  provinces,  the  command 
of  armies,  were  generally  bestowed  upon  people  without  either  service  or  merit.  It 
was  the  influence  of  the  favourites,  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  court,  the  solicitations 
of  the  women  of  the  palace,  which  determined  the  choice  of  the  persons  who  were 
to  fill  the  most  important  posts  of  the  empire,  and  appropriated  the  rewards  due  to 
the  officers  who  had  done  the  state  real  service  to  their  own  creatures. 

IV.  These  courtiers,  often  out  of  a  base,  mean  jealousy  of  the  merit  that  gave  them 
umbrage,  and  reproach  their  mean  abilities,  removed  their  rivals  from  public  employ- 
ments, and  rendered  their  talents  useless  to  the  state,  sometimes  they  would  even 
cause  their  fidelity  to  be  suspected  by  false  informations,  bring  them  to  trial  as  crimi- 
nals against  the  state,  and  force  the  king's  most  faithful  servants,  for  their  defence 
against  their  caluminiators,  to  seek  their  safety  in  revolting,  and  in  turning  those  arms 
agamst  their  prince,  which  they  had  so  often  made  to  triumph  for  his  glory,  and  the 
service  of  the  empire  * 

y.  The  ministers,  to  hold  the  generals  in  dependence,  restrained  them  under  such 
limited  orders,  as  obliged  them  to  let  slip  the  occasions  of  conquering;  and  prevented 
them,  by  waiting  for  new  orders,  from  pushing  theu'  advantages.  They  also  oflten 
made  them  responsible  for  their  bad  success,  after  having  let  them  want  every  thing 
necessary  to  the  service. 

VI.  The  king  of  Persia  had  extremely  degenerated  from  the  frugality  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  ancient  Persians,  who  contented  themselves  with  cresses  and  sallads  for  their 
food,  and  water  for  their  drink.  The  whole  nobility  had  been  infected  with  the  con- 
tagion of  this  example.  In  retaining  the  single  meal  of  their  ancestors,  they  made  it 
iASt  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  prolonged  it  far  into  the  night  by  drink- 
ing to  excess;  and  far  from  being  ashamed  of  drunkenness,  they  made  it  their  glory, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  example  of  young  Cyrus.  ^ 

VII.  The  extreme  remoteness  of  the  provinces,  which  extended  from  the  Caspian 
and  Euxine  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Ethiopia,  from  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Indus  to  the 
-/Egean  sea,  was  a  great  obstacle  to  the  fidelity  and  affection  of  the  people,  who  never 
iiad  the  satisfaction  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  their  masters;  who  knew  them  only  by 
the  weight  of  their  taxations,  and  by  the  pride  and  avarice  of  their  satraps  or  govern- 
ors: and  who,  in  traiisporting  themselves  to  the  court,  to  make  their  demands  and 
complaints  there,  could  not  hope  to  find  access  to  princes,  who  believed  it  contributed 
to  the  majesty  of  their  persons  to  make  themselves  inaccessible  and  invisible. 

yill.  The  multitude  of  the  provinces  in  subjection  to  Persia,  did  not  compose  a 
uniform  empire,  nor  the  regular  bod}'^  of  a  state,  whose  members  were  united  by  the 
common  ties  of  interests,  manners,  language,  and  religion,  and  animated  with  the 
same  spirit  of  government,  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  laws.  It  was  rather  a 
confused,  disjointed,  tumultuous,  and  even  forced  assemblage  of  different  nations, 
formerly  free  and  independent,  some  of  whom,  who  were  torn  from  their  native  coun- 
tries and  the  sepulchres  of  their  forefathers,  saw  themselves  with  pain  transported 
mto  unknown  regions,  or  among  enemies,  where  they  persevered  to  retain  their  own 
1  iws  and  customs,  and  a  form  of  government  peculiar  to  themselves.  These  differ- 
ent nations,  who  not  only  lived  without  any  common  tie  or  relation  among  them,  but 
with  a  diversity  of  manners  and  whorship,  and  often  with  antipathy  of  characters  and 
iiiclinations,  desired  nothing  so  ardently  as  their  liberty,  and  re-establishment  in  their 
own  countries.  All  these  people,  therefore,  were  unconcerned  for  the  preservation 
of  an  empire,  which  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  their  so  ardent  and  just  desires,  and 
could  not  affect  a  government  that  treated  them  always  as  strangers  and  subjected 
nations,  and  never  gave  them  any  share  in  its  authority  or  privileges. 

IX.  The  extent  of  the  empire,  an;i  its  remoteness  from  the  court,  made  it  necessary 
to  give  the  viceroys  of  the  frontier  provinces  a  very  great  authority  in  every  branch 
of  government;  to  raise,  and  pay  armies;  to  impose  tribute;  to  adjudge  the  differences 
of  cities,  provinces,  and  vassal  kings,  and  to  nrake  treaties  with  the  neighbouring 
States.  A  power  so  extensive,  and  almost  independent,  in  which  they  continued 
many  years  without  being  changed,  and  without  colleagues  or  council  to  dehberate 
upon  tfie  affairs  of  their  provinces,  accustomed  them  to  the  pleasure  of  commanding 

*  I'lmr.nbasiK,  Tiribasus,  Dntaines,  &.€.  4 
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absolutely,  and  of  reigning.  In  consequence  of  which,  it  was  with  ^reat  reluctance 
ihey  submitted  to  be  removed  from  their  governments,  and  they  often  endeavoured 
to  support  themselves  in  them  by  force  of  arms. 

X.  The  governors  of  provinces,  the  generals  of  armies,  and  all  the  other  officers 
and  ministers,  thought  it  for  their  honour  to  imitate,  in  their  equipages,  tables,  move- 
ables, and  liabits,  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  court  in  which  they  had  been  educat- 
ed. To  support  so  destructive  a  pride,  and  to  furnish  expenses  so  much  above  the 
fortunes  of  private  persons,  they  were  reduced  to  oppress  the  subjects  under  their 
jurisdiction  with  exorbitant  taxes,  flagrant  extortions,  and  the  shameful  traffic  of  a 
public  venality^  that  set  those  offices  to  sale  for  money,  which  ought  to  have  been 
granted  only  to  merit.  All  that  vanity  lavished,  or  luxury  exhausted,  was  made 
good  by  mean  arts,  and  the  violent  rapaciousness  of  an  insatiable  avarice. 

These  gross  irregularities,  and  many  others,  which  remained  without  remedy, 
and  which  were  daily  augmented  by  impunity,  tired  the  people's  patience,  and  occa- 
sioned a  general  discontent  among  them,  the  usual  forerunner  of  the  ruin  of  slates. 
Their  just  complaints,  long  despised,  were  followed  by  the  open  rebellion  of  several 
nations,  who  endeavoured  to  do  themselves  that  justice  by  force,  which  was  refused 
to  their  remonstrances.  In  such  a  conduct,  they  failed  in  the  submission  and  fidelity 
which  subjects  owe  to  their  sovereigns;  but  paganism  did  not  carry  its  lights  so  far, 
and  was  not  capable  of  so  sublime  a  perfection,  which  was  reserved  for  a  religion  that 
teaches,  that  no  pretext,  no  injustice,  nor  vexation,  can  ever  authorize  the  rebellion 
of  a  people  against  their  prince. 
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